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OREA  was  UDknowii  even  by  name  in  Kiirope 
until  ibe  auteenth  century,  but  ibere  nre  ree- 
ords  of  its  history  extending  back  for  four 
thopsand  years,  but  itM  more  reliable  history 
eoramences  about  A.  D.  200. 
TU«  European  name,  Corea,  is  derived  from  ihu  Japa- 


nese, bat  they  were  expelled  a.  n.  50i.  In  fltjO  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chinese  Eraperor  was  acknowledged,  and 
from  that  time  tribute  bait  been  paid  to  China,  and  a  per* 
tion  of  the  time  to  Japan,  but  at  the  present  time  Core* 
claims  to  bv  independttnl  of  both,  though  ihi*  haa  lately 
been  denied  by  the  Chinese  government. 
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Nativea  of  Corea. 


new  term  Korai,  the  name  of  one  of  the  original  ntates 
ofthe  peninsula.  The  native  name  of  the  counlrv  is 
Chosen,  meaning  Morning  Calm  or  Fresh  Morning.  'I'be 
Chinese  call  it  Tungkwo,  meaning  the  Eastern  King- 
dom. The  peninsula  with  its  outlying  islands  has  an 
area  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  thousand  square 
miles.  The  t^limatc  in  excellent,  being  bracing  in  the 
north,  and  in  the  south  tempered  by  the  ocean  breezes. 
Itifl  said  to  bave  a  population  of  about  sixteen  million. 

The  ancient  kingdom  of  Chosen,  according  to  the 
Coreans,  comprised  the  modern  Chinese  province  of 
Clung-king,  but  it  was  conquered  by  the  Chinese  6,  C. 
107.  At  this  time  all  Corea  comprised  in  the  ooalbem 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  included  fifty-fonr  tribes,  each 
one  independent  of  the  other,  and  living  under  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  government.  From  that  time,  until  about 
lie  tenth  century,  there  was  much  of  oivil  war. 

In  A.  D.  200  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Japa> 


While  the  government  of  Corea  is  a  despotism  an 
the  sovereign  has  the  power  of  life  and  death,  the  nobles 
of  the  country  also  exert  considerable  influence  in  the 
government.  Next  in  authority  to  the  king  Bje  three 
nigh  ministers,  the  chief  of  these  being  the  greatest  dig- 
nitary in  the  kingdom,  and,  in  time  of  the  minority  of 
the  king,  wields  the  r<iyal  authority.  After  the  king  and 
the  three  prime  ministers,  come  the  six  boards  of  gov- 
ernment, vii::  1,  OlHce  and  Public  Employ;  '2,  Finance; 
3,  Ceremonies;  4,  War;  5,  Justice;  6,  Public  Works, 
Each  of  the  eight  provinces  of  Corea  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  governor.  The  cities  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  and  are  governed  by  officers  of  corresponding 
rank.  The  towns  are  given  in  charge  of  petty  magis- 
trates.  While  any  male  Corean  able  to  pass  the  gov- 
ernment examinations  is  eligible  to  oftice,  the  greater 
number  of  the  best  positions  are  obtained  by  nobles  and 
their  friends. 


"A  custom,  similar  to  the  'old  curfew'  of  Knj^land 
prevails  in  the  capital.  A  bell  in  the  castle  ia  strnck  at 
■unset,  after  which  male  citizens  are  not  allowed  to  go 
out  of  their  houses  even  to  visit  their  neighbors. 
If  such  nootural  prowlers  are  canght,  they  run 
the  risk  of  receiving  the  bastinado  on  their  legs. 
At  eight  o^clock  another  three  (Strokes  are  given  on 
the  bell.  At  the  hours  of  midnight,  and  at  two  and 
four  A.  M.  the  drum  is  strQck,  and  the  brass  cymbals 
sounded.  At  these  signaln  the  watchmen  or  gnards  of 
the  palace  are  relieved.  Thenight-watoh  consistsof  ten 
reliefs  of  eighteen  each.     Twenty  stand  gnard   at   mid- 


A  Corean  Officer, 


night,  thirty-two  at  two  a.  m,,  twenty  at  four  a.  m.,  and 
ten  at  six  a.  m.  There  are  aUo  extra  reliefs  with  their 
officers  ready.  The  sentinels  change  after  giving  the 
pass  wnrd.  The  military  garrison  of  the  city  is  divide<l 
mto  iive  portions,  or  four  in  addition  to  the  household 
or  palace  troops. 

The  dynasty  of  Ni,  founded  in  riD2,  came  to  an  end 
in  1804  by  the  failure  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  throne. 
Three  widows  of  former  sovereigns  named  a  successor 
to  the  throne.  He  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  ago 
and  the  present  king.  His  father,  who  was  installed  as 
regent  during  a  minority  of  the  king,  became  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  Christians,  and  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand 
Dative  Christians  and  sympathizers  were  put  to  death. 
AlflO    through   his   intluenoe   in    1U82   the   members  of 


the  Japanese  legation  wore.  Through  stratagem  he 
was  taken  by  the  Chinese  soldiers  and  carried  into  Chins, 
where  he  has  since  died.  The  young  king,  who  is  now 
reigning,  exhibits  an  earnest  desire  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  and  promises  his  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  missions. 

The  king  was  married  to  Min,  a  daughter  of  one  of 
the  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,  in  1866.  Their  eldest 
son,  the  crown  prince,  a  lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  was 
married  to  thedaughter  of  JuninMay,  1882. 

In  1870  Japan  signed  a  treaty  with  Corea,  recognizing 
it  as  an  independent  nation,  and  in  1882  treaties  were 
made  first  with  the  United  Slates,  and  afterward  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany. 

"The  king  rarely  leaves  the  palace  to  go  abroad  in  the 
city  or  country.  When  he  does,  it  is  a  great  occasion 
which  is  previously  announced  to  the  pubRc.  The  roads 
are  swept  clean  and  guarded  to  prevent  traffic  or  passage 
while  the  royal  cortege  ia  moving.  All  doors  must  be 
shut  and  the  owner  of  each  house  is  obliged  to  kneel  be- 
fore his  household  with  a  broom  and  dustpan  in  his 
hand  as  emblems  of  obeisance.  All  windows,  especially 
the  upper  ones,  must  be  sealed  with  slips  of  paper,  lest 
some  one  should  look  down  upon  his  majesty.  Those 
who  think  they  have  received  unjust  punishment  enjoy 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  sovereign.  They  stand  by  the 
roadside  tappmg  a  small  fiat  drum  of  hide  stretched  on 
a  hoop  like  a  battledore.  The  king  as  he  passes  hears 
the  prayer  or  receives  the  written  petition  held  in  a  split 
bamboo.  Often  he  investigates  ine  grievance.  If  the 
complaint  is  groundless,  the  petitioner  is  apt  to  lose  his 
head.  The  procession  for  pleasure  or  a  journey,  as  it 
leaves  the  palace,  is  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  the 
natives  ever  witness.  His  body-guard  and  train  amount 
to  many  thousand  persons.  There  are  two  sedan  chairs 
made  exactly  alike,  and  in  which  of  them  the  kin^  is 
riding  no  one  knows  except  the  highest  ministers.  They  ^ 
must  never  be  turned  round,  but  have  a  door  to  open  aC« 
both  ends.  The  music  used  on  such  occasions  is — to  »" 
Corean  ear — of  a  quiet  kind,  and  orders  are  given  along 
the  line  by  signals  made  with  pennons.  In  case  of  sud- 
den emergencies,  when  it  is  nece-ssary  to  convey  an  order 
from  the  rear  to  the  front  or  far  forward  of  the  line,  the 
message  is  sent  by  means  of  an  arrow,  which,  with  the 
writing  attached,  is  shot  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  tba^ 
other,  I 

"Five  caparisoned  horses  with  embroidered  saddles 
precede  the  royal  sedan.  The  great  dragon  flag,  which 
is  about  fourteen  feel  square,  mounted  in  a  socket  and 
strapped  on  the  back  of  a  strong  fresh  horse — with  four 
guy  ropes  held  by  footmen,  like  banner-string  boys  in  a 
parade — forms  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  jiro- 
cession.  Succession  to  the  throne  is  at  the  jrleasuro  of 
sovereign,  who  may  nominate  his  legitimate  son,  or  any 
one  of  his  natural  male  offspring,  or  his  cousin,  or  uncle, 
as  he  pleases.  A  son  of  the  queen  takes  precedence  over 
other  sons,  but  the  male  child  of  a  concubine  becomes 
king  when  the  queen  is  childless,  which,  in  Corean  eyes^H 
is  virtually  the  ca^^e  when  she  has  daughters  only.  Sinc^l 
the  founding  of  the  present  dynasty  in  1392,  there  have 
been  twenty  nine  successors  to  the  founder,  among  whom 
we  find  nephews,  cousins,  or  younger  sons,  in  several  in- 
stances. Four  were  hun,  princes,  orking'sson  only,  and 
not  sucoessom  in  the  royal  line.  They  are  not  stvled 
xpang^  or  kings,  but  only  Xrun,  cr  princes,  in  the  ofl^cial 
light.  One  of  these  four  kun^  degraded  from  the  throne, 
was  banbhed  after  eleven  years,  and  another  was  served 
in  like  manner  after  fourteen  years'  reign.  The  heir  to 
the  throne  holds  the  rank  of  teang^  king,  while  the 
younger  sons  are  Xrun,  princes.     From  1392  to  18B2,  tha 
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•renge  reign  of  the  twenty  Bovereigns  of  Corea  who 
received  investiiare  is  very  nearly  sixteen  aud  a  half 
yws." 

Lut  sammer  the  King  of  Gores  sent  Hin  Tone  Ik  as 
Minister  PienipoLontiary  to  the  United  States,  lie  was 
received  by  the  President  in  New  York. 

"The  ceremony  took  place  in  a  parlor  of  the  Fifth 
Arenae  Hotel,  where  the  PresiJenl,  attended  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Slate,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  several 
othereentleineo,  awaited  the  Kmbassy,  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  Minister  and  his  suite  en- 


bent  their  bodies  forward  with  a  slow,  steady  sweep 
until  their  forekeadd  touched  the  ground.  Remaining 
in  this  attitude  a  few  moments,  they  arose  and  advanced 
into  the  room,  President  Arthur  and  the  gentlemen  with 
him  bowing  deeply  as  they  entered.  Then  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen,  coming  forward,  led  Min  Yong  Ik  up  to 
the  President  and  introduced  him.  The  President  and 
the  Minister  joined  hands,  looked  earnestly'  in  each  oth- 
er's faces  for  a  moment,  and  through  the  interpreter  ex- 
changed some  words  of  compliment. 

"Minister  Min  Yong  Ik   then    pronounced  his  formal 
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tered  the  room  in  sin«;le  file.  First  in  order,  aa  first  in 
dignity,  came  Min  Yong  Ik,  who  is  a  relative  of  the 
Queen  of  Corea,  and  a  noble  of  the  highest  rank.  He 
was  dressed,  as  wore  his  companions,  in  his  richest  robes 
of  state.  A  loose  garment  of  flowered  plum-colored 
silk  showed  through  iis  openings  a  snow-white  tunic, 
a.lso  silken.  The  whole  was  belted  in  with  a  broad  band 
covered  with  curiously-wrought  plates  of  gold.  Upon 
the  Ambassador's  breast  hnng  an  apron  with  two  storks 
embroidered  in  white  npon  a  purple  ground,  and  bor- 
dered with  many  brilliant  colors.  On  his  head  he  wore 
hU  hat  of  ceremony,  a  singular  structure  of  silk,  bam- 
boo and  horse-hair,  whinh,  according  to  Corean  customs, 
it  is  indispensable  to  wear  upon  all  official  occasions. 

"Second  in  the  procession  came  the  Vioe*Minister, 
Hong  Yong  Sik,  a  son  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Co- 
rean  Kingdom.  His  dress  in  the  main  resembled  that 
of  Min  Yong  Ik,  his  lower  rank  being  denoted  by  the 
fact  that  only  one  stork  was  embroidered  npon  the 
apron  covering  his  breast. 

"Standing  in  the  hall,  just  outside  the  open  door  of 
the  reception-room,  the  Ambassadors  and  their  suite 
formed  a  single  line,  facing  the  President.  At  a  signal 
from  the  Blinister,  they  dropped  together  on  their 
Then  raising  their  hands  above  their  heads,  they 


address  to  the  President,  speaking  in  his  native  tongue 
in  a  solemn  and  rather  pleasant  voice,  and  the  Presi- 
dent replied.  There  was  a  short  interchange  of  courte- 
sies, and  the  Embassy  withdrew,  repeating  at  the  door 
the  obeisance  they  had  made  on  entering,'* 

The  capital  of  Corea  ta  Seoul,  situated  on  a  river  not 
navigable  for  large  boats.  It  is  about  25  miles  from  the 
coast.  A  recent  writer  has  given  the  following  dcscrip- 
tion  of  the  city.  "Near  the  capital  are  some  very  iine 
gates  of  great  beauty  and  workmanship,  but  the  temples 
have  none  of  the  gorgeous  appearance  found  in  neigh- 
boring  countries.  There  are  some  fine  walls  around  the 
city.  The  streets  are  very  narrow,  filled  with  rubbish 
and  pervaded  by  gases  fromdeoaying  matter;  the  houses, 
crowded  closely  together,  are  really  nothing  more  than 
rude  huts,  built  at  the  bottom  of  stone  and  mud,  aud  at 
the  top  of  wood.  There  is  no  house  with  a  second  story, 
and  most  of  them  very  small.  The  rooms  are  only  about 
six  feet  square,  with  no  sort  of  ornamentation  or  furni- 
ture. The  inmates  sit  on  the  bare  wooden  floor  without 
mats  or  cushions,  and  only  in  the  richest  houneR  are  straw 
mattings  spread  down.  Sometimes  a  sort  of  bench  or 
chair,  covered  with  oiled  paper,  is  offered  to  a  foreign 
guest.  The  houses  do  not  open  into  the  streets,  and 
sometimes  there  ia  no   door,   and  the  entrance  is  b j  &. 


low  window  with,  a  paper-covered  Hash.  Many  of  the 
dwellings  are  built  with  one  part  at  right  angles  to  the 
other,  one-half  being  the  section  for  women  and  the 
other  for  men.  Even  the  king'a  palace,  a  building  better 
than  the  reHt,  and  supposed  to  l^e  very  fine^  haa  onlv  the 
addition  of  tiles  to  the  roof.  It  Beema  impOBsible  to 
believo,  in  walking  aroand  thiii  city,  that  there  are  as 
many  as  3000  souls  in  this    small  place  of    crowded 

boUBCB." 

Another  descripttOD  given  of  Seoul  is  as  follows:  The 
oily  of  Seoul  looms  up  before  you  with  high  towers  in 
Chinese  style,  pierced  for  cannon,  and  the  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  twenty-five  in  height  and  built  of 
solid  atone.  You  may 
think  that  yon  are 
mbout  to  enter  some 
grand  city  with 
stately  abodes,  but 
OD  passing  through 
the  gate  vou  find 
only  tbatdbed  cot- 
tages, very  wide 
streets,  and  scarcely 
any  trees;  and  you 
are  tmrprisod  that  so 
grand  a  wall  should 
be  thought  necessary 
to  protect  so  insignifi- 
cant a  town.  liut 
there  are  throngs  of 
people  thore,and  bul- 
locks and  ponies  la- 
den with  mertihan- 
dise  are  passing  you 
constantly.  In  the 
broad,  open  spaoee, 
called  market  places, 
are  groups  of  don- 
keys, laden  with  veg- 
etables, and  bulls 
almost  covered  out 
of  sight  with  loads  of 
brush wood.to  be  used 

as  fuel.  Along  the  little  brooks,  which  run  through  the  city, 
are  washermen  with  their  clotheR-lines.  The  Coreans  build 
theirboHsea  by  erecting  four  pillars  or  posts  at  the  comers 
and  filling  in  the  walls  with  mud.  The  better  houses  of  the 
wealthy  are  faced  with  stone,pointed  with  oement.Thongh 
these  ar^  better  in  quality  thanthoseof  the  poor,they  are 
in  much  the  same  style.  Yon  enter  a  house  through  a 
gliding  door  or  window  about  three  feet  high,  consisting 
of  a  light  wooden  framework,  papered  over  to  exclude 
the  air  and  admit  the  light.  There  is  on  good  houses 
a  veranda,  upon  which  the  shoes  of  the  inmates  and  vla- 
itora  are  left  while  they  enter.  In  this  tidy  custom  the 
Coreans  resemble  the  Japanese;  but  the  hollow  space 
nnder  the  floor  of  the  house,  which  is  filled  in  winter 
with  warm  air,  reminds  you  of  the  Chinese.  Hardly  any 
furniture  is  to  be  seen.  A  folding  screen  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  a  few  chests  appear  against  the  wall, 
and  a  contrivance  for  holding  hats;  these  are  about  all 
that  can  serve  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  naked  walls. 
The  door  either  presents  a  surface  of  highly-polished 
wood  or  is  covered  with  matting.  The  houses  are  much 
ole&ner  and  more  comfortable  than  those  of  the  same 
classes  in  China.  On  the  wide  streets  on  market  days 
are  lines  of  tents  or  booths^  in  which  may  be  found  a 
^ood  supply  of  beans,  millet,  rice,  barley,  peas,  pears, 
walnuts,  qumces,  chestnuts,  sea-weed,  ginger,  berries  of 
several  kinds,  fish  and  beef.  For  clothing  you  must  go 
to  the  shopSi  where  you  will  find  the  merchant  seated  in 
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front  of  a  recess  ho  small  that  nearly  all  the  goods  are 
within  reach  of  his  hand;  very  much  like  the  bazaar  of 
the  Arab  in  Cairo  or  Jerusalem.  The  houses  are  never 
painted,  and  the  Coreans,  unlike  the  Chinese,  have  few 
signs  above  their  stores. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Allen,  u,  d.,  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  writes  to  the  Board  fro^ 
Seoul,  Corea,  Oct.  1 :  ^ 

Chemaefoo  is  the  port  of  Corea.  It  is  about  forty- 
eight  hours  up  the  west  coast  from  Fuean  and  presents 
a  busy  appearance.  Numbers  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
a  few  Europeans  are  turning  over  the  red  olay,  making 
streets  and  building  board  shanties.    The  Japanese  Con< 

snlate,a  white  frama 
building,  is  the  only 
attractive  house  m 
theplace.  Thisport 
is  bound  to  be  of 
some  importance  tf 
Corea  ever  has  any 
oommercial  import- 
ance. It  is  twenty- 
six  miles  from  Seoul, 
the  capital,  and  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the 
Han  River,  which  is 
navigable  for  small 
vessels  up  to  Seoul. 
The  road  overland  is, 
in  most  places,  but  a 
mountain  path,  over 
which  the  sure-foot- 
ed but  vicious  little 
Corean  ponies  carry 
passengers  and  mer- 
chandise in  safety. 
The  scenery  along 
this  road  is  very 
pleasing,  being  a  con- 
stant change  from 
mountain  to  valley, 
from  p  i  n  e  -  0  I  a  d 
heights  to  rich  fields 
of  rice,  barley,  millet,  etc. 

Seoul  itself,  seen  from  a  high  position,  seems  like  a  col- 
lection of  haystacJis  that  have  "wintered  out,"  while  in- 
terspersed among  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  poor  are  seen 
the  tiled  roofs  of  the  gentry,  surrounded  by  their  patch 
of  green  trees  and  grass.     A  walk  through  the  streets  is 
pleasant  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  weather  and  the 
streets.     There  are  three  very  wide,  sandy  streets,  lined 
on  either  side  with  straw-thatched  booths,  in  which  the 
Corean  merchant  displays  his  handful  of  goods  for  bar- 
ter.    Back  of  these  are  the  houses,  built  of   mud  and 
stone,  with  raised  floors,  under  which  the  smoke  from 
their  fires    travels  and  warms   the    house.     The    better 
classes  have  inclosed    compounds,  nicely    laid    out,  with 
terraces,  trees,  and  plants.    There  is  usually  a  succession 
of  houses,  the  women,  for  greater  seclusion,  living  in  the 
rear,  back  of  which  is  usually  to  be  found  a  pretty  piece 
of  ground,  well  walled  in,  where  the  fair  prisoners  can  air 
themselves — for,  you  know,  the  women  are  not  allowed  on 
the  street  before  nine  o^olock  at  nigbt,at  which  time  a  huge 
bell  is  tolled,  and  no  man  must  then  be  found  on  the  street. 
The  houses  of  the  better  class  are  usually  built  about 
an  open  court.     The  walls  facing  this  court  are  mostly 
one  large  sash,  over  which  is  pasted  a  very  tough,  strong 
paper.     Our  United  States  minister  has  fitted  up  one  of 
these  houses,  with  but  few  changes  in  the  original  de- 
signs, and  he  says  that  last  Winter,  when  the  ice  in  the 
river  remained  eighteen  inohee  thick  for  some  mont~ 
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ther  were  eamforiable  with  their  paper  houM  and  a  lib- 
eral consumption  of  Japan  coal.  There  ia  said  to  be  coal 
in  ihcr  country,  but  it  will  be  some  lime  before  the  peo- 
ple will  connent  to  have  it  rt'moveii  from  iiM  bed.  Thia, 
together  with  the  fact  that  freight  from  Shanghai  is  al* 
most  as  high  a«  from  Nenr  York,  and  the  high  customs 
duty  on  everything  imported,  coupled  with  tbo  scarcity 
aod  high  price  of  native  products,  maketi  living  in  the 
tiOBoiry  quite  expenKive. 

The  currt'Doy  of  the  counlry  is  the  copper  cash,  which 
«Mae  months  since  sold  five  hundred  for  a  Mexican  dol- 
lar.   Just  now  they  are  down  to  nearly  twelve hnndred; 
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bat,  as  crops  are  now  coming  in»  the  value  is  expected  to 
riae.  This  lack  of  a  currency,  or  anylliing  valuable  to 
export,  is  killing  what  little  commercial  interest  has  been 
atarted.  One  large  firm  in  Shanghai  hae  invested  8*mc 
#300,000  in  Corea,  and  tbeir  only  hope  of  getting  itbaok 
waa  through  the  gold  mining,  which  they  nad  started  by 
government  permission.  On  finding  gold  in  good  qaan< 
titles,  however,  the  king  stopped  their  work,  and  they 
are  now  expecting  to  withdraw  even  their  steamer, which 
will  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  small  Japanese  steam- 
ers which  run  up  and  down  the  coast. 

The  people  are  exceedingly  lazy  and  dirty,  tfaougu  to 
see  the  middle  and  upper  classes  strutting  leisurely  around 
in  their  white  (outside)  robes  and  tal]  open-work  hats, 
one  would  think  them  clean.  They  will  not  work  if 
they  can  help  it,  and  foreigners  here  have  hard  work  to 
ket.'p  them  at  a  job  till  they  have  finished  it.  They 
get  very  drunk  on  their  own  rice  liquor,  and  are  very 
fond  of  foreign  spirits,  which  find  their  way  into  the 
«0UDtry  in  great  quantities,  notwithstanding  the  cus- 
toms duty  of  20  per  cent.  They  lake  readily  to  for- 
eign medinine,  which  the  Japanese  8Ui)pIy  at  their 
amall  hosptiaU,  of   which  they  have  one  in  each  port. 

THE  WOHBR, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Grifli4  furnishes  the  following: 
''According  to   the   opinions  of  French  missioDarles 


who  were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  a  Corean  woman  has  no  moral  existence.  She  is 
never  man's  companion  or  equal.  She  has  no  name.  In 
obildhood  she  receives  a  surname,  by  which  she  is  known 
in  the  family  and  by  near  friends.  To  all  others  she  is 
'the  sister*  of  such  a  one,  or  'the  daughter*  of  soandso. 
After  her  marriage  her  name  is  buried.  She  is  abso- 
lutely nameless.  Her  own  parents  allude  to  her  by  em- 
ploying the  name  of  the  district  or  ward  in  which  she 
has  married.  Her  parents-in-law  speak  of  her  by  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  she  lived  before   marriage. 
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as  women  rarely  marry  in  the  same  village  with  their 
husbands.     When  she  bears  children  she  is 'the  mother* 
I'of  so-and-so. 

"When  a  woman  appears  for  trial  before  a  maj^- 
trate,  in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble,  she  receives  a 
special  name  for  the  time  being.  The  women  below  the 
middle  class  work  very  hard.  Farm  labor  is  done 
chiefly  by  them.  The  women  carry  lunch  to  laborers  in 
the  field,  eating  what  is  left  for  their  share.  In  going 
to  market,  the  women  carry  the  heavier  load. 

"In  the  high  classes,  etiquette  demands  that  the  chil- 
dren of  the  two  sexes  be  separated  aft«r  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years.  After  that  time  the  boys  dwell  en- 
tirely in  the  men's  apartments,  to  study  and  even  to  eat 
and  drink.  The  girls  remain  seclnded  in  the  women** 
quarters.  They  arc  told  that  it  is  disgraceful  even  to 
be  seen  by  males,  so  that  gradually  they  seek  to  hide 
themselves  whenever  any  of  the  male  sex  appear.  These 
customs,  continued  from  childhood  to  old  age,  result  in 
destroying  the  family  life.  A  Corean  of  good  taste  only 
occasionally  holds  conversation  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
regards  as  far  beneath  him.  He  rarely  consults  her  on 
anything  serious;  and  though  living  under  the  same 
roof,  one  may  say  that  husband  and  wife  are  widely  sep- 
arated. The  female  apartments  among  the  higher  classea. 
resemble,  in  most  respects,  the  xanauas  of  India. 


CO  RE  A. 


**It  is  not  proper  for  a  widow  to  remarry.  In  the 
higher  elates  a  widow  ia  expected  to  weep  for  ber  de- 
oeued  hnsband  and  to   wear  mourning  all  ber  life. 

"Id  oitiea  and  small  towDBhips  it  \b  considered  a  great 
offence  against  modesty  and  custom  whenever  a  woman 
is  met  on  tbe  streets  in  the  daytime,  and  tbey  quit  their 
apartments  bardly  ever  daring  tbe  day.  To  indemnify 
them  for  tbis  strictly  kept  up  seclusion,  the  following 
remarkable  arrangement  has  been  made:  At  nine 
o^clock  in  the   evening  during  the  summer,   and  at  an 


fiat  bring  the  wife  to  terms.  In  the  higher  classes  it  u 
not  proper  to  strike  a  woman,  and  the  husband  has  nc 
other  course  than  that  of  divorce." 

UARRIAOB. 

Mr.  W.  E.Griffia  gives  the  following  information: 
"Marriage  in  Cho-sen  is  a  thing  with  which  a  woma 
has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Tbe  father  of  tbe  yonnf 
man  communicates,  either  by  oalt  or  letter,  with  thfl 
father  of  the  girl  whom  he  wishes  bis  son  to  marryJ 
This  is  often  done  without  consulting  tbe  tastes  or  cbarl 
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earlier  hour  during  the  winter,  the  city  gates  of  Seoul 
and  other  towns  are  closed  at  a  given  signal.  As  soon 
as  this  has  taken  pIao«  all  men  are  bound  to  leave  tbe 
atreetA,  and  these  are  abandoned  to  the  women  for  the 
purpose  of  recreation  and  promenadint^.  Any  male 
finding  himself  by  accident  belated  and  behind  the  ap- 

?iointed  time  in  the  streets,  is  sure  to  hurry  to  bis  house  as 
astaspoBsible,  without  looking  up  or  regarding  anything 
about  him;  and  severe  punishment  would  fall  upon  any 
person  daring,  in  tbe  face  of  the  strini^ent  prohibitions, 
to  molest  women  in  the  least.  Good  breeding  demands 
from  any  man  (and  this  is  always  done)  to  cover  his 
face  with  a  fan  as  soon  as  be  sees  a  woman. 

"Habituated  from  infancy  to  their  yoke,  and  regarding 
themselves  as  of  an  inferior  race,  most  women  submit  to 
their  lot  with  exemplary  resignation.  Having  no  idea 
of  progresn,  or  of  an  infraction  of  established  usage,  they 
bear  all  things.  They  become  devoted  and  obedient 
wives,  jealous  of  the  reputation  and  well-being  of  their 
husbands.  The^  even  submit  calmly  to  the  tyranny  and 
unreason  of  their  mothers-in-law.  Often,  however,  there 
is  genuine  rebellion  in  the  household.  Adding  to  her 
other  faults  of  character,  violence  and  insubordination, 
a  Corean  wife  quarrels  with  her  mother-in-law,  makes 
life  to  her  husband  a  burden,  and  incessantly  provokes 
scenes  of  cboler  and  scandal.  Among  the  lower  classes, 
ID  such  oases,  a  few  strokes  of  a  stick  or  blows  of   the 
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acter  of  either,  and  usually  through  a  middle-man  or  go 
between.  The  fathers  settle  the  time  of  the  weddini 
after  due  discussion  of  tbe  contract.  A  favorable  day  i 
appointed  by  tbe  astrologers,  and  tbe  arrangements  are 
perfected.  Under  this  aspect  marriage  seems  an  affair 
of  small  importance,  but  m  reality  it  is  marriage  that 
gives  one  any  civil  rank  or  influence  in  society.  Everv;^ 
unmarried  person  is  treated  at)  a  child.  He  may  oomnuCH 
all  sorts  of  foolishness  without  being  held  to  acooant^^^ 
His  capers  are  not  noticed,  for  he  is  not  supposed  to 
to  think  or  act  seriously.  Even  if  mated  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  the  married  ones  are  adults.  The 
bride  takes  her  place  among  the  matrons,  and  the  young 
man  has  a  right  to  speak  among  the  men  and  wear  a  hat. 
"The  badge  of  single  or  of  married  life  is  the  hair. 
Before  marriage,  the  youth,  who  goes  bareheaded,  weara 
a  simple  tres-",  hanging  down  his  back.  The  nuptial  tie 
is,  in  reality,  a  knot  of  hair,  for  in  wedlock  the  hair  is 
bound  up  on  top  of  the  head  and  in  cultivated  on  alT 
parts  of  the  scalp.  According  to  old  traditions,  men 
ought  never  to  clip  a  single  hair;  but  in  the  capital  the 
young  gallants,  in  order  to  add  to  their  personal  attrac- 
tions— with  a  dash  of  fashionable  defiance — trim  their 
locks  so  that  their  coiffure  will  not  increase  in  size  more 
than  a  hen's  egg.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  not 
only  preserve  all  their  own  hair,  but  also  procure  false- 
switches  and  braids  to  swell  their  coiffures  to  fashioD- 


iUt  bollc  TUej  make  up  two  large  tresses,  which  are 
roUed  to  the  back  aod  top  of  the  head,  and  secured  by  a 
loDjf  pin  of  silver  or  copper.  The  common  people  roll 
their  plaits  aronud  their  heads,  like  a  turban,  and  shave 
lh»  front  of  the  scalp.  Young  persons  who  insist  on  re- 
BiiniDg  single,  or  bachelors  arrived  at  a  certain  or  nn- 
etrtoin  age,  and  who  have  not  yet  found  a  wife,  secretly 
<M  off  their  hair,  or  get  it  done  by  fraud,  in  order  to 
MM  for  married  folks  and  avoid  being  treated  as  chil- 
■rea.  Sach  a  ouetom,  however,  is  a  groaa  violation  of 
mrals  and  eti<]nette. 

"Oo  the  evening  before  the  wedding,  the  young  lady 
wbo  ta  to  be  married  invites  one  of  her  friends  to  change 
her  virginal  coiffure  to  that  of  a  married  woman. 

"The  bridegroom-to-be  also  invites  one  of  his  ac- 
i|aaintano6  to  'do  up*  his  hair  in  manly  style.  The  per- 
loos  appointed  to  perform  tbiit  service  are  chosen  with 
gn^l  care,  and  ^s  changing  the  hair  marks  the  turning- 
point  in  life,  the  hair-dreeeer  of  this  oeoasiou  is  called 
the  "hand  of  honor,"  and  answers  to  the  bridesmald'and 
groomsman  of  other  countries. 

"On  the  marriage  day,  in  the  houso  of  the  groom,  a 
f-latform  is  set  up  and  richly  adorned  with  decorative 
voven  stuffs.  FarenU,  friendK,  and  acquaintances  as- 
•emble  in  a  crowd.  The  couple  lo  be  married — who  may 
never  hove  seen  or  spoken  to  each  other — are  brought  in 
uid  take  their  places  on  the  platform,  face  to  face. 
There  they  remain  for  a  few  minutes.  They  salute  each 
other  with  profound  obeisance,  but   utter   not   a    word. 


head  visible.  If  in  the  house,  as  is  usual,  the  coaplo 
aacend  the  piled  mats  or  dias  and  the  reciprocal  prostra- 
tions, or  acts  of  mutual  ooD.sent,  form  the  aacramental 
part  of  the  ceremony,  and  constitutes  marriage.  The 
bride  bows  foar  times  to  her  father-in-law  and  twice 
to  tbo  groom.  The  groom  then  bows  four  times  to  the 
bride. 

"Then  begins  the  wedding  feast,  when  the  guests 
drink  and  make  merry*  The  important  document  certi- 
fying the  fact  of  wedlock  is  ualUd  the  hon-it-chi^  and  is 
signed  by  bath  parties.  When  the  woman  is  unable  to 
write,  she  makes  "her  mark"  {tiupon)  by  spreading  out 
her  hand  and  tracing  with  a  pencil  the  exact  protile  of 
palm,  wrist,  and  fingers.  Sometimes  the  groom,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  four  prostrations,  which  are  significant  of 
fidelity  to  the  bride,  gives  to  hiis  father  in  law  a  written 
oath  of  constancy  to  his  daughter." 
onii.n  LITE. 
Mr.  \V.  E.  Griffi*  says  of  Child-Life:  *'When  the  baby 
begins  to  grow,  cradle;*  being  unknown,  the  mother  puts 
the  infant  to  sluep  by  totaA\  totak — patting  it  lightly 
on  the  Ktomach.  When  it  is  able  to  lake  its  first  step 
across  the  floor — the  tiger  skin  rug  btiiug  ready  lo  ease 
its  possible  fall — ihiit  important  hmisebold  event,  spoken 
of  with  joy  as  the  ,y<i-/>fiA*,  ja-pak,  is  described  to  the 
neighbors.  Ah  the  child  gi'ow»  up  and  is  able  to  walk 
and  run  about,  the  hair  is  mostly  shaved  off,  so  that 
onlv  a  'button  of  jade'  is  left  on  the  top  of  the  hnad. 
"Among  the  most  common  of  the  chrldreu's  plays  are 


ThM  conslitules  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Each  then  the  follouing:  A  ring  is  hidden  in  a  heap  of  san'd,  and 
retires,  on  either  side;  the  bride  lo  the  female,  the  groom  |  the  urchins  p  -ke  slicks  into  and  through  the  pile  to  find 
10  the  male  department)!,  where  feasting  and  amusement,  |  it.     Whoever  transfixes  the  circlet  wins  the  game,  sug- 


»fKr  fashions  in  vo^e  in  Cho-sen,  take  place.  The  ex- 
pense of  a  wedding  is  considerable,  and  the  bridegroom 
most  be  unsrinting  in  his  hospitality.  Any  failure  in 
this  particular  may  subject  him  to  unpleasant  practical 
jokea. 

'*0d  her  wedding-day,  the  young  bride  must  preserve 
abtolale  silence,  both  on  the  marriage  platform  and  in 
tbe  nnptial  chamber.  Etiquette  requires  this  at  least 
among  the  nubility.  Though  overwhelmed  with  quos- 
ti«iB  and  compliments,  silence  is  her  duty.  She  must 
re«t  mute  and  impassive  as  a  statue.  She  seats  herself 
in  a  oomer  clothed  in  all  the  robes  she  can  bear  upon 
her  person.  Her  husband  may  disrobe  her  if  he  wishes, 
bat  she  most  take  no  part  or  hinder  him.  If  she  utters 
a  word  or  makes  a  gesture,  she  is  made  Ihe  butt  of  the 
jokes  and  gossip  of  her  husband's  bouse  or  neighborhood. 
The  female  servants  of  the  house  place  themselves  In  a 
peeping  position  to  listen  or  look  throngb  the  windows, 
and  are  snre  to  publish  what  they  see  and  hear  amiss. 
Or  this  may  bo  done  to  discover  whether  the  husband  is 
pleased  with  his  wife,  or  how  he  behaves  to  her,  as  is 
the  case  in  Japan. 

"^At  his  wedding  and  during  the  first  year,  the  bride- 
groom wears  a  cap,  made  of  yellow  herb,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  grow  only  near  Sunto.  Other  honeymoon  caps 
are  melon  shaped,  and  made  of  sable  skin.  After  the 
ehung  rnaij  or  middle-man,  has  arranged  the  match,  and 
the  day  is  appointed  for  tho  hansa,  or  wedding,  the 
bride  chooses  two  or  three  maidtm  friends  as  "brides- 
maids." If  rich,  the  bride  goes  to  her  future  husband's 
house  in  a  palanquin;  if  poor,  she  rides  on  horseback. 
Even  the  humblen  maid  uses  a  sort  of  cap  or  veil,  with 
ornaments  on  the  breast,  back,  and  at  the  girdle.  When 
she  cannot  buy,  she  borrows.  The  prominent  symbolic 
figure  at  ihe  wedding  is  a  goose,  which,  in  Corean  eyes, 
is  the  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity.  Sometimes  this  ?no^-a« 
is  of  gilded  wood,  sometimes  it  is  made  out  of  a  fish  for 
eating,  again  it  is  a  live  bird  brought  in  a  cloth  with  the 


gesting  our  girls'  game  of  grace-hoop,  though  often  tak- 
ing a  longer  lime.  Rosettes  or  pinwheols  of  papers  are 
made  and  fastened  on  the  end  of  sticks.  Running  be- 
fore the  breer.e,  the  miniature  windmills  affard  hilarioas 
delight. 

*'The  childreu''s  way  of  bringing  rain  is  lo  move  ihe 
lips  up  and  down,  distending  the  checks  and  pressing 
.the  breath  through  the  lips.  Playing  "dinner"  with  tiny 
cups  and  dishes,  and  imitating  the  ponderous  etiquette 
of  their  elders,  is  a  favorite  amusement.  See-saw  is 
rougher  and  more  exbiliaraling.  Games  of  response  are 
often  played  with  hands,  head,  or  feet,  in  which  one 
watches  the  motions  of  bis  rival,  opens  or  shuts  his 
hands,  and  pays  a  forfeit  or  loses  the  game  when  a  false 
mov>e  is  made. 

"At  school,  the  pupils  stndy  aoourding  to  the  method 
all  over  Asia,  that  is,  out  loud,  and  noisily.  This  kanff- 
Along,  or  deafening  buzz,  is  supposed  lo  be  necessary  to 
sound  knowledge,  besides  learning  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter* and  the  vernacular  alphabet,  with  tongue,  ear,  eye^j 
an<l  pen,  the  children  master  the  kit  ku  ("nine  limes" 
nine,")  or  the  multiplication  table,  and  learn  to  work  the 
four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  even  fractions,  in- 
volution, and  evolution  on  the  chori'pan,  or  sliding 
numeral  frame. 

"The  first  thing  inculcated  in  a  child's  mind  is  respect 
for  his  father.  All  insubordination  is  immediately  and 
sternly  repressed.  Far  different  is  it  with  the  mother. 
She  yields  to  her  boy's  caprices  and  laughs  at  bis  faults 
and  vices  without  rebuke.  The  child  soon  learns  that  a 
mother's  authority  is  next  to  nothing.  In  speaking  of 
his  father  a  lad  often  adds  the  words  'severe,'  'terrible,* 
implying  the  awe  and  profound  respect  io  which  beholds 
his  father. 

'*The  son  waits  on  his  father  at   mcajp   and   gets  hiij 
bed  ready.     If  he  is  old  or  sickly,  the  son   sleep*  "pMI 
him  and  does  not  quit  his  side  night  or  day.     If  be  is  in 
prison  the  son  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  vicinity,  lo  com- 


municate  with  bis  parent  an<S  furnish  hiin  with  luxuries. 
In  case  of  imprisonment  for  treaHun,  the  son  at  the  por- 
tal, on  bt-uded  knees  day  and  night,  awaits  ihc  sentence 
that  will  reduce  himself  to  slavery.  If  the  accused  ia 
condemned  to  exile,  the  son  must  at  least  accompany 
his  fa  titer  to  the  end  of  the  joornty,  and,  in  some  cases, 
share  baniRhnienl  with  him,  Meeling  bis  father  in  the 
street,  the  son  mu^t  make  a  profound  aalute  on  his  knees, 
in  the  dusi,  or  in  the  ditch." 

Ki'.r.tuioiif. 

Buddhism  was  introduced  into  Corea  in  the  fonrtli 
century  ahaorbin^  the  lucal  deities  and  claiming  them  as 
previous  incarnations  of  Uuddha. 

We  quote  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Griffin:  "The  god  of  the 
billtt  is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  deity.  The  people 
make  it  a  point  to  go  out  and  worship  him  at  least  once 
a  year,  making  their  pious  trip  a  picnic,  and,  as  of  old, 
mixing  their  eating  and  drinking  with  their  religion. 

"The  other  popular  gods  are  very  nnmeroun.  Tbo 
mok-sin,  the  genii  of  the  trees,  the  god  of  rain  and  of 
the  harvest,  arc  all  propitiated,  hut  the  robust  Corean, 
blessed  with  a  good  appetite,  especiaUy  honors  Cho-an- 
ftim,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  kitchen.  To  a  Corean, 
the  air  is  far  from  being  empty.  It  is  thickly  inhabited 
with  spirits  and  invisible  creatures. 

"The  Corean  cult  of  ancestor^worship  seems  to  pre- 
sents no  features  which  are  radically  distinct  from  the 
Chinese.  Public  celebrations  arc  offered  at  stated  limes 
10  ancestors,  and  in  every  well-to  do  house  will  be  found 
the  gill  and  black  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  departed.  Before  these  tablets  the  smoke  of  incense 
and  saori6ce  ariDes  daily.  In  the  temple  also  are  the 
rooms  for  the  preservation  of  duplicates  of  the  tablets 
in  the  private  houses  for  greater  safety.  Like  the  iron 
atoms  in  his  blood,  the  oelief  iu  ancestral  piety  and 
worship  is  wrought  into  the  Corean^s  soul. 

"Oflicial  sacrifices  are  regulated  by  the  government 
«ud  are  offered  up  publicly  at  the  national  festivals. 
"Something  of  the  regulated  subordination  in  vogue 
among  the  Chinese  prevails  in  Chosen  when  aHoestors  are. 
honored.  High  officials  may  sacrifice  to  three  ancestors, 
-the  gentry  only  to  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  com- 
mon people  to  father  only.  In  every  province,  capital, 
and  city  ranked  as  Taiinu-kaii^  there  are  buildings  con- 
taining statues  of  Confucius  and  his  thirty-two  disciples, 
which  are  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

"Confucianism  overspreads  the  whole  peninsula,  but 
during  the  prevalence  of  Buddhism,  from  the  fourth  to 
the  fonrteenth  century,  was  probably  fully  studied  and 
practiced  only  by  the  learnea  ulaases.  Under  the  pres- 
ent dynasty,  or  from  the  fifteenth  cenlury,  the  rebgion 
of  China  has  been  both  the  official  and  popular  cull  of 
Cho-sen,  long  ago  reaching  the  point  of  bigotry,  intol- 
tolerance  and  persecution.  Taoism  seems  to  be  little 
studied. 

**T'he  site  and  general  surroundings  of  Corean  Bud- 
dhist tcmpli's  and  monasteries  greatly  reitemble  those  of 
<'hin3  and  Japan.  They  are  often  situated  on  hillK,  ris- 
ing ground,  and  even  high  mountains,  and  walled  round 
by  lofty  and  venerable  trees  which  seem  to  inspire  -awe 
and  veneration  in  the  worshipiMjrs  besides  acting 
as  extinguisliers  to  sparks  drifted  from  neighboring 
fires.  An  imposing  gateway  is  usually  built  at  some  dis- 
tance before  the  temple,  with  massive  curved  roof  of 
tiles,  and  flanked  by  a  wall  of  masonry  which,  in  its 
upper  part,  consists  of  plaster  tiled  at  the  top.  On  the 
frieze  of  the  po(ta1,  the  name  of  the  temple  is  inscribed 
in  large  Chinese  characters.  Smkrit  letters  or  mono- 
grams are  occasionally  seen.  Under  a  roofed  shed  in 
front  hangs  the  drum  on  which  the  bonze  beats  the  hours 
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forprayer*  or  of  the  clock.  On  the  aide  stands  the  coffer 
for  the  cash  of  the  faithful,  or  a  well  for  the  manual  ab^ 
lulions  of  pious  worshippers.  Boards,  on  which  are  writte 
names,  of   ihoee   who   have  contributed  to  the  teraplt 
arc  suspended  near  by,  and  the  thatched  houses  of  th| 
neophytes  and  bonKOS  are  close  at  hand. 

"The  idols  seen  in  a  Corean  temple   are   the   same 
those  found   throughout  Buddhist   Asia.     The   chief 
that  of  Shaka  Muni,  or  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the 
ligion.     In  their  sculpture  and  artistic  treatment  of  ihii 
the  central  figure  of  their   {lantheou,  the    image-carver 
of  the  different  countries  do  not  greatly  vary,  adhering 
strictly  to  their  traditions.     The  sage   in   Nirvana  sitit 
on  his  knees  with  the  soles  of  bis  feet  turned  upward 
the  face. 

"Most  of  the  artists  and  sculptors  of  temple  work  ar 
priests  or  monks.  The  principal  idols  are  of  bra^s,  bronzi^ 
or  gilded  wood,  the  inferior  sorts  are  of  stone.  The 
priests  dress  just  like  the  Japanese  bonzes.  They  at- 
tend the  sick  or  dying,  but  have  little  to  do  with  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Pung- 
sui  superstition,  to  which  a  Corean  in  life  and  in  death 
is  a  bond  slave.  ^ 

"In  its  development  Corean  Buddhism  has  fretjueotlj^ 
been  a  potent  influence  in  national  affairs,  and  the  power 
of  the  bonzes  has  at  times  been  so  great  as  to  practically 
control  the  conrt  and  nullify  decrees  of  the  king.  With 
the  Fuyu  race — that  is  in  Cho-sen  and  Nihon — the  his- 
tory of  Buddhism  has  a  decidedly  military  cast.  Dur- 
ing the  first  centuries  of  its  sway  in  the  peninsula  the 
ablest  intellects  were  fed  and  the  ablest  men  were  de* 
veloped  by  it,  60  that  it  was  the  most  potent  factor  i^^ 
Corea's  civilization.  Over  and  over  again  have  the  pc^| 
litinal  and  social  revolutions  been  led  by  Buddhist  priests, 
who  have  proved  agitators  and  warriors  as  well  as  re- 
cluses and  students.  Possessing  themselves  of  learning, 
they  have  made  their  presence  at  court  a  necessity. 
Here  they  have  acted  as  scribes,  law-givers,  counsellors, 
and  secretaries.  Often  they  b^ve  been  the  conserver* 
of  patriotism. 

"The  priority  of  the  Confuoian  teachings  and  the 
thorough  indoctrination  of  the  people  In  them,  the  near- 
ness  of  China,  the  close  copying  of  Chinese  manners, 
customs  and  materialistic  spirit,  the  frequency  of  Chi- 
nese conquests,  and  perhaps  the  presence  of  the  indigen- 
ous religion  even  more  strongly  marked  than  that  of 
Shinto  in  Japan,  were  probably  the  potent  reasons  why 
Buddhism  never  secured  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  Corean 
intellect  or  affections  as  upon  the  Japanese.  Neverthe- 
less, since  Buddhism  has  always  been  largely  professed, 
and  especially  if  Confucianism  be  considered  simply  an 
ethical  system  and  not  a  religion  proper,  Corea  may  be 
classed  among  Buddhist  couulnes.  Among  the  sur- 
prises of  history  Is  the  fact  that,  in  1876,  the  Shin,  or 
Reformed  sect  of  Japanese  Buddhistic,  sent  their  mis- 
-sionories  to  Corea  to  preach  and  convert.  Among  their 
conquests  was  a  young  native  of  ability,  who  came  to 
Kioto,  in  1^78,  to  study  the  reformed  Buddhism,  and  who 
later  returned  to  preach  among  his  own  people.  In  1880 
five  more  young  Coreaus  entered  the  bhin  theological 
school  in  Kioto,  and  a  new  and  splendid  Shin  temple, 
dedicated  to  Amida  Buddha,  has  been  built  at  Qensan," 


Rev.  G.  AV.  Knox  writes:  "C«rea  Is  not  as  uttractive 
as  Japan  as  a  mission  field.  It  is  not  a  great  empire  with 
a  great  history;  but  a  weak  people,  surrounded  by  strong 
and  avaricious  neighbors.  Yet  the  Coreans  seem  frank, 
intelligent,  and  companionable,  and  lam  tuld,  'The  peo- 
ple are  religious.  Introduce  Protestant  Christianity 
they  will  believe.'" 


JtrSSlOyS    T^    COREA, 


Tbe  American  Presbylerian  Church  have  amisaionary 
ifl  Core*  (X.  n.  Allpn,  M.  D.)  who  writes  from  Seoul, 
Oct  1,1884,  "I  have  been  in  Corea  about  two  weeks, 
aniJ,  yon  see,  already  consider  myHclf  able  lo  writ<j  it  up. 
A»  I  am  the  oldest  missionary  here,  however,  I  may  be 
(ttrdoned  for  ray  seeming  asHumption.  (We  have  else- 
where given  his  description  of  the  country  and  people.) 
MiasionarieH  are  not  at  present  allowed  in  the  country, 
thoagh  as  physician  to  the  legation  I  will  not  be  ino- 
l«0t«d  while  preparing  the  way  for  the  work  which  will 
foon  be  begun.  There  are  .it  present  20,000  Catholic 
r[«  in  the  cj^untry,  and  the  other  day  seven  French 
^...aM  and  one  Bishop  called  on  tbe  United  Stales  Min- 
uters.  These  men  go  about  dressed  as  mourners,  wear- 
ing bnge  bats  as  large  as  an  umbrella.  No  one  can 
can  molcfllone  of  thege  mourners,  and  hence  they  are 
•afe  in  that  disguise." 

On  the  19th  of  last  June  Rev,  Dr.  Maolay,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Methodist  I'Ipiscopal  Mission  in  Japan, 
lailed  from  Nagaski  for  Corea.  He  arrived  at  Seoul,  the 
capital,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  He  was  received 
with  great  kindneas  by  tbe  king,  who  declared  that  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the  introduction  of  Prot- 
eaiant  Christianity  into  his  kingdom.  Dr.  HacI ay  rec- 
ommended the  beginning  of  medical  and  educational 
work,  and  tb«  Rev.  W.  H.  Soraaton,  M.D.,  is  now  under 
appointniunt  to  Corea. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has  rais- 
tioD  stations  at  Ncwchan^^  and  Moukden  in  China,  near 
the  borders  of  Corea,  and  have  been  able  to  'do  some- 
thing  for  the  benefit  of  the  Coreaas.  Rev.  John  Ross, 
in  his  last  annual  report,  says:  "The  work  of  translating, 
prioting,  and  circulating  the  Corean  version  of  the  New 
Testameat  has  been  vigorously  prosecuted  last  and  this 
year.  The  first  edition,  of  3000  each  of  Luke  and  John, 
WIS  exhausted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  An  edition 
of  anew  translation  of  Luke,  combiuetl  with  Acts,  also 
of  3000  each,  is  already  gone  or  going  into  Corea.  A 
Dew  edition  of  John,  of  6000  copies,  is  being  bound, 
and  the  first  edition  of  Matthew,  of  fiOOO,  is  being  printed. 
Mark  follows;  and  Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corinthians,  are 
ready  for  the  press.  Galatians  and  Kphesians  have  to  be 
carefully  revised.  Many  thousands  of  tracts  have  been 
tent  into  Corea  Both  tracts  and  gospels  are  greedily 
toagbt  after,  though  it  is  still  illegal  to  attempt  pros- 
elyliam." 

Uev.  Mr.  Lwraifl  writes  from  Japan:  "The  following 
iDcideDt  was  lately  related  to  me  by  Mr.  Tsuda,  who  has 
recently  visited  Corea:  As  an  o^cer  connected  with 
the  Japanese  legation  at  Seoul  was  recently  walking  on 
the  road  leading  from  the  capital  to  Peking,  he  observed 
a  Corean  following  him  very  closely.  As  the  conduct 
of  the  man  tteemed  somewhat  strans^e,  he  turned  about 
and  aikf d,  "What  do  you  want?"  The  Corean  replied, 
**I  have  a  question  to  ask:  Are  you  a  Christian?"  "No; 
wh V  do  you  wish  to  know?"  "This  is  my  reason:  My 
father  was  put  to  death  because  he  was  a  Christian,  and 
as  be  was  led  away  by  the  officers  I  asked,  'have  you 
anything  to  say?*  He  replied,  *Yes;  I  shall  be  executed 
beeause  of  my  religion,  but  I  wish  to  say  that  you  must 
become  a  Christian,  as  it  is  the'way  to  cave  the  souL*" 
On  tinding  that  the  Japanese  could  give  him  no  help  in 
his  vaiu  search  after  a  knowledge  of  tbe  true  God,  this 
Baa  turned  away  with  a  look  of  unutterable  sadness  and 
4e«pair.  I  expect  to  send  to  that  Japanese  official  a  copy 
of  the  New  Testameat,  to  be  given  to  the  man  in  case 
be  can  be  found.  This  incident,  in  addition  to  the  above 
history  shows  that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  Chris- 


tian effort  in  Corea,   and   in  no  land  has  so  little  labor 
seemed  to  yield  such  great  results." 

Among  the  most  noted  of  the  Coreans  who  have  be- 
come Christians  is  Rijutei,  now  in  Japan.  He  is  abnut 
forty  years  of  age,  and  held  the  rank  of  Genorat  in  the 
(-'orea'n  array.  At  the  lime  of  the  insurrection,  in  1«82, 
he  resisted  the  revolutionists,  and  when  the  Japanese 
diplomatic  representatives  at  the  capital  wore  aaaassi- 
Dated  he  was  instrumental  in  preventing  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  queen.  He  was  permitted  to  go  to  Japan 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Western 
science  and  improvementa.  There  he  was  converted,  and 
has  since  been  of  great  service  in  translating  the  Bible 
into  the  Corean  language. 


Bomanism  la  Oorea. 

The  R^v.  H.  Loomis,  writing  from  Japan,  gives  the 
following  account  of  Komanism  in  Corea  furnished  him 
by  Rijutei,  the  converted  Christian  Corean,  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  prepare  the  faietorioal  records  for  the 
Corean  Government: 

It  is  not  certainly  known  by  us  when  the  Oatholic  re- 
ligion first  entered  Corea.  But  reading  Coreau  history 
we  find  it  must  have  been  about  300  years  ago. 

At  that  time  a  Corean  embamsador  named  Ko-sho-shu 
went  to  China,  and  when  he  returned  he  told  the  em- 
perur  that  in  Europe  science  and  art  are  very  nourishing 
and  useful;  and  the  religion  of  that  country  teaches 
about  man  and  God,  and  is  not  very  different  from  tbe 
doctrines  of  Confucius  and  Mencius;  also  the  accounts 
of  birth  and  death  do  not  differ  essentially  from  Bud- 
dhism. 

[This  method  of  teaching  is  adopted  by  the  Jesuits  in 
all  the  East,  in  order  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  hea- 
then, and  not  arouse  prejudice  and  opposition.  This 
policy  was  also  pursued  in  Japan  .'100  years  ago,  and  the 
uniform  result  has  been  that  the  heathen  arc  not  eleva- 
ted, or  especially  benefitted  by  the  adoption  of  the  Cath- 
olic doctrines.  They  do  not  use  the  Bible,  and  most 
Catholics  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  book.] 

About  tbe  same  lime  many  learned  men  went  to  China^ 

When  Ko-shoshu  returned  from  China  he  talked 
openly  and  without  fear  about  what  ho  had  seen  and 
heard,  and  was  not  even  rebuked  for  his  teachings.  But 
the  government  did  not  follow  his  suggestions,  and  had 
then  no  intercourse  with  Europeans. 

About  70  years  ago  Kei-Kuwau  and  Ki-ko  Kuwan 
(brothers),  and  Tei-Jaku-vo  read  some  religious  books 
and  became  believers,  and  afterwards  told  the  emperor 
privately  what  thev  had  learned. 

After  reading  these  books  the  emperor  said:  "We 
cannot  eat  horse  liver.  There  arc  many  kinds  of  flesh 
that  are  well  flavored,  but  some  kinds  of  meat  are  un- 
suited  for  food  and  arc  poisonous.  IF  we  spread  these 
doctrines  in  our  country  perhaps  the  scholars  who  follow 
Confucius  will  be  against  us." 

Then  these  three  men  were  banished  to  an  island ;  but 
Christianity  spread  more  and  more,  as  some  believers 
were  untiring  in  their  labors  and  worked  with  great  sac- 
cess. 

The  emperor  was  afraid  to  have  so  many  people  be- 
lieve these  doclrities  and  he  made  a  law  forbidding 
Christianity.  All  believers  were  imprisoned  and  required 
bo  curse  God.  If  they  did  not  comply  with  this  law  they 
were  beaten,  and  then,  if  they  still  refused,  they  were 
kept  in  prison  until  they  died. 

Bui  this  punishment  could  be  avoided  by  paying  a 
sum  of  money  to  the  ollicials;  and  so  a  considerable  nam* 
ber  of  the  believers  escaped. 


Bnt  when  Tai-woD-knn  was  in  power,  ChriBtianitr  waa 
strictly  forbidden;  and  he  caused  every  part  of  the 
ooantry  to  be  eearohed»  and  if  the  officers  found  any  be- 
lievera,  either  yoanff  or  old,  men  or  women,  they  were 
seized  and  brought  oefore  the  judge,  and  treated  very 
cruelly  in  order  to  compel  them  to  abandon  their  faith. 
About  1,000  people  were  arrested  and  treated  in  this 
manner,  but  they  would  not  give  up  their  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  them  diHcuHsed  with  the  officials, 
and  some  of  them  desired  to  go  to  heaven  quiukly.  The 
officers  tried  to  turn  them  by  tbreate  and  arguments, 
bat  their  faith  became  more  and  more  strong,  and  they 
were  pnt  to  death. 

At  the  execution  noroe  of  the  friends  who  were  stand- 
ing by  began  to  weep,  when  others  who  stood  near  spit 
upon  ihem,  and  said,  "You  also  have  a  little  faith."  So 
those  who  cried  were  likewise  put  to  death. 

The  method  of  execution  waa  by  binding  ten  or  twenty 
together,  and  then  placing  them  in  a  row;  the  first  was 
asked  if  he  would  repent,  and  if  not  bis  head  was  cut 
off.  This  was  done  by  mean?  of  a  large  knife,  and  the 
stroke  wa»>  made  backward;:,  and  without  looking  at  ibe 
victim.  Seven  men  followed  in  succession,  striking  thus 
blindly  towards  the  victim's  head.  Sometimes  he  would 
not  be  killed  by  all  the  seven  blows,  and  then  a  board 
was  used  to  blow  out  the  poor  man's  brains,  and  end  hia 
sufferings. 

When  the  parents  had  been  executed  the  governor 
pitied  the  children,  as  they  were  loo  young  to  understand 
what  they  bad  heard,  and  as  their  death  would  also  be 
a  loss  to  the  country,  he  ordered  the^  to  be  released. 

But  when  the  children  beard  this,  they  said, '*We  want 
to  go  to  heaven  loo,  as  our  parents  are  now  there,  and 
since  they  are  gone  there  is  no  pleasure  for  us  here  upon 
earth.    So  please  kill  u«i  also.*' 

At  these  words  the  officers  rebuked  the  children,  say- 
ing, "You  are  very  ignorant,  and  know  nothing  at  all." 
Then  tlie  ropes  were  untied,  and  they  were  set  free. 

But  when  Tai-won-kun  heard  of  it,  he  was  very  angry 
At  the  officers,  and  said,  "These  Hltle  ones  are  worse  than 
their  parents,  for  when  they  become  full-grown  they  will 
sprean  the  evil  seed  of  the  gospel  everywhere."  Then 
the  children  were  all  searched  out,  and  put  to  death  as 
were  the  others.  When  lliey  were  asked,  "Now  you  see 
this  cruel  death  is  before  you,  do  you  not  repentV"  they 
did  not  answer,  but  shut  their  eyes,  and  awaited  the 
fatal  blow.  Among  all  the  believers  there  was  not  one 
person  who  denied  hit*  faith. 

This  persecution  lasted  sixteen  years,  and  10,000  per- 
sons were  put  to  death.  [Among  the  number  was  an 
QDole  of  Rijutei.] 

Besides  thcRe  people  there  was  a  famous  man  named 
Nan-shn-kizo,  and  his  son,  Nan-sho-san,  and  Ko  aad  Hi 
Shin  Kt,  who  were  princes;  and  Sho  Kizo  Shinki,  who 
was  a  learned  man,  who  became  a  Christian,  and  took 
two  priests  secretly  into  the  city  of  Seoul.  These  priests 
lived  in  his  house,  and  began  a  translation  of  the  Bible. 

While  they  were  thus  engaged,  Nan-sho-san  was  not 
quiet,  hut  went  before  Tai-wen-kun  and  told  him  very 
kindly  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church.  Tai-wen- 
knn  seemed  to  hear  it  with  favor,  but  after  many  (|ucs* 
ttons,  be  seized  these  men  and  the  priests,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  put  to  death.  Nan  sho-san,  Ko-shin-ki 
and  Ko  were  attached  to  carts  and  drawn  asunder  in  the 
streets.  After  this  persecution  all  people  were  afraid  to 
appear  as  Christians,  but  lived  as  believers  in  secret. 

Twelve  years  ago  two  French  veSBcIs  of  war  came 
to  Kin  Chong,  and  when  asked  by  the  officials  why  they 
had  come,  they  replied,  *'Onr  people  have  been  killed  in 
this  ooantry,  and  there  is  now  war  between  as." 
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The  next  year  Taiwen-kan  ceased  to  reign,  and  Bob 
Kei  Ju  became  the  emperor  in  his  place.  Soon,  after  an 
embassy  came  from  Japan  and  desired  to  make  a  treaty 
and  establish  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  oft- 
tions. 

There  was  much  disoassion  in  tfaeCorcan  Government, 
and  at  length  the  harbor  of  Fusan  was  opened  to  com- 
merce by  the  efforts  of  Bo  Kei  Ju.  Since  then  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  more  tolerant,  and  when  people  from 
Japan  visit  Corea,  it  Is  allowable  for  them  to  empio 
Catholics  as  guides. 

Since  the  revolution,  which  occurred  in  July,  1682, 
the  country  has  become  more  quiet,  and  has  opened  in- 
tercourse with  Europeans  and  Americans,  and  destroyed 
the  edicta  against  Christianity. 

A  Visit  of  a  Bible  Uiuionary  to  Oorea. 

The  Quarterly  Record  of  the  National  Bible  Society! 
of  Scotland  for  October  contains  an  account  of  a  visit  to 
Corea  made  by  Mr.  J.    Austin  Thomson,  the  Society*B 
Agent  for  Japan.     From   this  we  make  the   following 
extracts: 

We  embarked  at  Nagasaki  on  board  a  steamship.  Our 
party  conBisted  of  Messrs.  Muira  and  Sugano,  Mrs.  Su- 
gano,  ray  wife  and  self.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  in- 
terest attached  to  our  trip.  The  Japanese  who  accom- 
panied us  were  the  first  native  Christians  wbo  had  left 
their  own  land  to  reside  and  labor  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
in  a  "foreign"  country,  and  we  were  going  lo  a  land  a»  , 
yet  imopened  to  British  subjects,  as  the  IVeaty  had  not  ML 
been  rali&ed.  S 

Fusan,  the  port  for  which  we  were  bound,  is  170  miles 
from  Nagasaki.     It  was  opened  to  trade   in    lf*7(J  by  s 
commercial  treaty  with  Japan.     There   is   a   flourishing 
Japanese  settlement,   the    population   being  '2500.     We  ^ 
arrived  on  Sunday  evening,  13th  April,  ihe  voyage  hav-  fl 
in^  been  very  unpleasant  on  account  of   a  strong  head       i 
wind  and  a  high  sea.     The  first  glimpse  of  Corea  was  by 
no  means  an  inviting  one;  in   the  interior  barren  hills, 
and  on  the  coast  bleak  rocks  lashed   by  a   stormy  sea. 
The  harbor  is  good,  but  the  entrance  is  dangerous  on  ac- 
count of  sunken  rocks. 

We  did  not  land  that  evening,  as  it  was  growingdark. 
The  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Muira  and  Su- 
gano, I  went  on  shore.  Our  first  business  was  to  call 
on  the  Japanese  Consul- General,  Mayeda  Kenkichi, 
whom  we  found  in  his  office.  He  received  us  very 
kindly.  He  speaks  English  well,  having  resided  in 
America  several  years — and  oar  conversation  was  in 
English,  with  only  a  remark  occasionally  in  Japanese 
for  the  benefit  of  Muira  and  Sugano.  Mr.  Mayeda  is  not 
a  professing  Christian,  but  I  think  he  is  of  the  Nicode- 
mus'  kind,  a  secret  lover  of  Christ.  His  son  is  being 
educated  at  Mr.  WaddelFs  sofaool  in  Tukio,  and  is  to  be 
sent  to  England  at  the  end  of  this  year.  I  told  Mr. 
Mayeda  our  object  in  coming  to  Fusan;  ihat  T  intended 
lo  stay  only  a  few  days,  but  tbat  our  friends  were  to  re- 
main as  colporteurs.  He  promised  to  help  them  and  me 
in  every  way  he  could,  and  if  I  take  the  way  in  which 
he  helped  me,  as  an  index  as  to  how  he  is  going  to  help 
them,  then  I  am  sure  they  have  in  him  a  sincere  and  in- 
fluential friend.  He  senf  out  some  officials  to  look  for 
a  house  in  which  my  wife  and  I  could  stay.  On  account 
of  extensive  alteralions  going  on  at  the  consulate  he 
himself  was  living  in  lodgings,  otherwise  he  would,  he 
said,  have  been  glad  lo  entertain  us.  A  house  waH  soon 
found,  capable  of  accommodating  all  of  us.  I  then 
went  off  to  bring  my  wife  on  shore.  When  I  got  back 
I  found  Mr.  !ftlayeda  had  sent  a  portable  bedstead,  a 
table,  some  chain,  and  other  things,  including  a  roin- 
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Uture  OTen  for  baking  bread  I  In  the  afternoon  he  called 
ud  said  that  if  I  wanted  anything  I  was  to  let  him  know, 
and  if  he  coald  help  me  he  would. 

Our  next  business  wae  to  find  a  suitable  house  for  a 
depot,  and  aa  a  residence  for  the  colperleurs.  After  a 
good  deal  of  searching  and  talking  we  hired  a  very  nice 
DOQse  facing  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  to  the  city  of 
ToraL  The  rent  was  moderate,  only  5  yen  per  month 
(XIO  per  annum),  the  situation  the  best  in  the  town,  and 
tbe  honse  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  Bible  Society. 
We  had  to  buy  mats,  doors,  and  several  other  things 
pertaining  to  a  Japanese  house.  We  got  booksheivcs 
made,  had  the  place  soon  put  in  order,  and  opened  our 
store  in  good  style.  The  fittings,  shelves,  mats,  Jbo., 
coet  in  all  about  £^.  While  the  men  were  busy  ever 
these  things,  I  made  it  my  bu^iaesB  to  learn  all  1  could 
about  the  people,  country,  currency,  rates  of  living,  &a. 
I  had  capital  opporlunilfes  afforded  me  of  meeting  Co- 
rwDB,  and  plied  both  olTioials  and  civilians  with  ques- 
tioaa.  Everywhere  there  is  evidence  of  the  greatest 
poverty.  The  houses  of  the  people,  the  clothing,  the 
food,  are  all  cf  the  poorest  description.  It  would  re^^uire 
the  pen  of  Dickens  to  dc'^cribe  the  dirt  and  squalor.  The 
country  round  about  here  wa«  visited  la»t  year  by  a  se- 
vere famine,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  people  have 
not  yet  recovered.  We  visited  all  the  places  within  ea»y 
reach  of  Kusan,  and  in  as  few  words  as  possible  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  you  my  impressions  of  the  country, 
the  people,  the  prospects  of  the  work,  and  last  an  account 
of  our  visit  to  the  Governor  of  the  province.  The  towns 
aro  nearly  all  walled,  and  are  to  be  entered  only  by  the 
galea.  To  a  traveller  in  China  walled  towns  may  be  very 
oommon,  but  to  a  resident  in  Japan  a  walled  town  or 
city  ia  n  curiosity.  As  a  protection  against  wild  beasts, 
which  abound  in  some  parts  uf  Corea,  the  walls  may  be 
very  useful,  but  as  a  means  of  defence  in  time  of  war 
they  are  simply  uselesa. 

The  country  round  about  Fusan  is  hilly  and  barren. 
The  soil  seems  to  be  poor,  and,  judging  from  the  amount 
of  rice,  Ac,  produced,  hardly  worth  cuUivalion.  The 
Coreans  draw  large  supplies  of  rice  and  even  vegetables 
from  Japan,  What  the  interior  or  the  western  part  of 
the  country  may  be  1  do  not  know,  but  from  all  accounts 
it  doee  not  differ  materially  from  what  we  saw. 

The  bonses  are  built  of  round  stones  ami  mud.  They 
are  very  low,  and  have  chiefly  thatched  roofs,  though 
some  have  rude  tiles.  The  rooms  are  very  small,  rarely 
exceeding  six  or  eight  feet  square,  and  only  four  feet 
high.  The  doors  are  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the 
windows  about  two  feet  square.  The  floors  of  the  houses 
are  made  of  a  kind  of  concrete,  and  are  raised  above  the 
ground  about  two  feet,  in  order  to  permit  the  houses  to 
be  warmed  by  means  of  lire  beneath  the  floors.  The 
smoke  tinda  exit  by  a  hole  not  far  from  that  at  which 
the  fire  is  put  in.  What  surprised  me  very  much  was 
that  the  houses  seemed  all  alike.  Oue  was  not  a  whit 
better  than  another,  except  the  governor's  house,  of 
whioh  I  shall  speak  afterwards. 

The  roads  are  very  bad;  they  are  nothing  more  than 
bridle  paths,  and  are  kept  in  bad  condition,  so  that  in 
wet  weather  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  along.  Trav- 
elling is  done  obiedy  by  means  of  horsed).  The  Corean 
horse  ia  not  much  bigger  than  a  Shetland  pony,  but 
with  any  amount  of  mettle.  The  higher  ofiicials  use 
■edan  cbairs,  but  not  exteusively. 

The  towns,  if  by  such  a  name  one  can  dignify  the 
strangling  collection  of  huts  scattered  here  and  there, 
are  filthy  in  the  extreme.  I  have  not  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  compare  them  with  Chinese  towns,  but  they 
are  mnoh  below  the  picturesque  towns  of  Japan. 


The  Coreans  differ  much  from  the  Japanese.  Sepa- 
rated byonlyavery  short  distance  from  thenearestpomt 
of  Japanese  territory  (40  miles  from  the  west  point  of 
Taishu),  they  have  hardly  a  single  feature  in  common. 
They  are  tall  and  well-built,  and  have  straight,  clearly- 
cut  features.  In  complexion  they  are  lighter  than  the 
Japanese;  some  are  even  ruddy,  and  have  clear  skins. 
They  have  deep,  harsh  voices,  which  they  are  not  afraid 
to  make  heard.  During  our  stay  in  Fusan  we  witnessed 
several  fights,  both  amongst  merchants  and  cootiea. 
Indolence  is  written  on  every  feature  of  their  faces. 
Indeed  it  surprised  me  that  people  who  were  so  laxy 
could  be  troubled  to  make  so  much  noise,  or  could  b* 
roused  to  fight  so  easily. 

The  common  coatumt*  of  the  country  consists  of  loose 
pantaloons  lied  at  the  feet,  and  a  long  looae  tunic,  both 
of  white  cotton.  The  men  have  their  hair  done  up  in 
pig-tails  like  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  wrapped  up  Jna  knot 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  protected  by  a  hat  made  of 
horsehair.  The  feet  are  protected  by  straw  sandals  in 
dry  weather,  and  wooden  clogs,  like  little  canoes,  in  wet 
weather.  The  official  dress  consists  of  flowing  robes  of 
silk  with  wide  sleeves — various  colors  denoting  the  rank. 
of  the  wearer.  The  dress  of  the  peasant  women  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  men.  They  have 
no  head  dress.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  for 
women  to  carry  everything  on  their  heads,  even  water. 
The  women  of  the  better  class  are  wholly  invisible.  The 
Commisfiioner  of  Customs  in  Fusan  told  rae'that  in  the 
course  of  a  year'*  residence  there  he  had  only  seen  one 
Corean  lady,  and  before  he  came  near  the  spot  where 
she  was,  she  had  thrown  a  long  mantle  over  her  head 
and  shoulders  and  was  being  led  by  a  little  hoy. 

It  was  amusing  ae  we  went  along  to  see  the  conster- 
nation our  presence  produced  amongst  the  country 
women.  They  go  in  gangs  of  three  and  four  to  the 
streams  to  wash  their  clothes,  pounding  them  on  a  stone 
with  a  wooden  mallet.  As  we  passed  one  would  drop 
her  mallet  and  clothes  and  run,  yelling  as  if  she  had  been 
shot.  The  others  would  follow,  yelling  likewise,  with- 
out knowing  perhaps  what  they  had  run  away  fort 
When  they  were  at  a  safe  distance  they  would  turn  and 
look  after  us,  grateful  I  suppose  to  have  escaped  fronfc 
such  barbarons  looking  people. 

in  manners  the  Coreans  go  to  the  opposite  extreme 
from  the  Japanese.  The  latter  are  painfully  polite,  the 
former  extremely  rude.  The  mode  of  salutation  is  to- 
make  the  points  of  the  fingers  meet  and  raise  them  to 
the  face.  The  Japanese  are  not  only  polite  to  foreign- 
ers, but  are  very  polite  among  themselves.  The  Coreans-i 
are  rude  to  foreigners  and  are  rudo  amongst  themselves^ 
We  bad  nothing  to  complain  of  in  this  respect,  but  I 
believe  it  was  because  we  were  under  othcial  protection. 
It  was  known  that  the  C/onsul  and  other  officials  had 
called  upon  us,  and  that  C-orean  officials  from  the  city 
of  Torai  had  wailed  upon  ns,  and  that  secured  us 
greater  respect  than  we  probably  otherwise  should  have 
had.  Od  the  occa.<*ion  of  our  visit  to  Torai  an  official 
notification  was  issued  commanding  the  people  to  be 
quiet  and  respectful,  and  the  oflioials  were  eviaently  on 
the  lookout  for  us  in  the  various  villages  we  passed 
through.  I  believe  it  is  a  custom  to  throw  stones  after 
foreigners,  but  of  that  we  saw  nothing. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Japanese  treat 
the  Coreans  very  badly.  One  day  my  wife  and  I 
crossed  to  an  island  opposite  Fusan,  called  Deer  Island. 
Disembarking,  one  of  the  Japanese  boatmen  accom- 
panied us  in  our  walk.  We  came  to  a  small  house  sur- 
rounded by  a  withered  hedge — the  house  of  the  wealth- 
iest man  in  the  island.     The  boatman,  who  understood! 
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a  liltlo  Coroan,  asked  an  old  man,  who  waa  evidently 
the  owner,  if  we  might  see  into  the  house.  The  oid  fel- 
low, who  had  a  child  on  his  haiik,  naid  *'No."  The  boat- 
man a^ked  again,  and  ]^ot  the  aame  reply.  He  then 
slapped  the  Corean  in  the  face  twice,  and  waa  getting 
90  angry  that  had  I  not  gone  up  and  shoved  hiraaway, 
1  believe  he  would  have  Leat^n  the  Corean  still  more. 
My  action  seemed  to  appeai^e  the  old  man,  for  ho  uaid 
ft  word,  and  a  woman  opened  the  door  and  window. 
We  peered  in,  but  withdrew  our  heads  in  a  moment, 
the  atmoBphere  was  80  richly  ladeu  with  what  to  a  Co- 
rean may  have  been  delightful  odors,  but  which  were  to 
us  loathsome.  The  house  consisted  of  two  small  apart- 
menta  about  four  feet  in  height,  with  nothing  in  tbera 
whatever  oave  a  mat  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Just  outside 
was  a  small  den  in  which  the  food  was  cooked  and  the 
clothes  boiled.  The  woman  was  boiling  them  at  the  time 
we  looked  in.  I  mention  the  incident  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  insolent  bearing  of  the  Jananese  to  the 
•Coreans.  You  will  say  it  conflicts  with  wliat  1  have  said 
above  about  Japanese  good  manners,  but  Japanese  are 
like  foreigners — at  home  one  thing,  abroad  another  and 
Tery  different  thing. 

I  waa  unable  to  find  out  during  m;^  stay  to   what  ex- 
tent the  Coreans  might  buy    the  Scriptures,   but  I  soon 
found  that  they  were  eager  enough  to  receive  them,  and 
I  doubt  not  had  we  known  only  a  few  words  of  the  lan- 
guage we  might  h&ve  sold  a  good  many.     On  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Sirgano  and  I  sUrted  for  a  fair  held  in  a  town 
about  three  milea  from  Fuaan.     We  took  a  large  bundle 
of  Scriptures  and  tracts,  and  as  we  walked  we  gave  away 
one  here  and  one  there,  not  indiicriniinately,  but  select- 
ing the  better   dressed  and    most  iutelligenl  looking  of 
the  crowd  about  us.  We  were  soon  besieged  by  an  enor- 
mous crowd  all  eager  to  get  a  copy,  and  foremost  amongst 
the  crowd  were  the  horse-hair  hals   and   silk  dresKcs  of 
ot^cials.     But  when  the  crowd   pressed  me  too  much  I 
banded  the  books  to  Sugano,  and   caused  the  people  to 
-clear  a  space;  then  I  walked  on  a   little,   and   stopping 
again  dietrihated  some  more.     Presently  a  well-dressed 
official  came  up  and  accosted  me  in  Japanese.     I  replied, 
4Dd  we  commenced  to  talk.    He  asked  me  what  we  were 
giving  away.    I  told  him  "Jesus^  doctrine  books."    lie 
asked  to  see  them.     I  shoved  him  a  Chinese  New  Tes- 
tament, and  one  or  two  Corean  portions.     He   asked   if 
he  might  have  one,     1   replied,    "Certainly,"  and    gave 
him  the  Testament,  which  he  seemed  to  prize,   and  one 
or  two  Corean  tracts.     When   our  stock   was  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  when   we  were  not  a  little    exhausted  our- 
selves, we  started  to  go  home.     The    ofiicial  was   bound 
for  a  village  near  Fusan,  and  his  way  was  the  same  as 
ours  for  upwards  of  a   mile.     We  talked  as   we  went 
along,  and  when  we  parted  he  thanked  me  again  and 
again  for  the  gift  of  the  Testament. 


the  world  outside;  perfect  prisoners,  to  whom  the  light 
of  day  is  almost  unknown.  There  is  little  beauty  among 
the  women  of  Corea;  their  faces  are  ualid — and  no 
wonder — and  sadness  and  weariness  marV  the  counte- 
nances of  even  the  youngest.  Their  costumes  seem 
frightfully  rigid,  and  their  condition  worst  of  alt  the 
women  in  the  world,  hardly  excepting  the  women  of 
India.  Allhough  when  agirl  is  born  the  parents  give 
her  a  name,  she  is  never  called  by  it,  but  is  designated 
as  the  d^^ughter,  or  the  eldest  sister,  aunt  or  cousin  of 
this  person  or  that.  It  is  only  on  the  wedding  night 
that  the  husband  is  told  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  if  he 
ever  calls  her  name  it  is  when  no  one  can  hear.  Thus  a  , 
woman  is  almost  without  identity.  ^H 

When  a  woman  from  some  necessity  goes  from  one^^ 
house  to  another,  a  large  box-like  conveyance  with  a  Ud 
is  brought  by  coolies  to  the  house  and  left;  it  is  then 
carried  by  servants  into  her  room,  where  she  gets  into 
it,  is  covered  up  and  carried  outside.  Then  the  cooliea 
appear  and  carry  ht»r  only  into  the  gateway  of  the 
house  she  is  to  visit,  and  then  they  go  away;  she  is  then 
carried  into  the  women's  room  bv  those  who  are  permit- 
ted there,  and  then  she  comes  fortli  from  her  penl-up'^l 
conveyance.  ^1 

The  clothes  of  both  men  and  women  are  about  the 
most  respectable  thing  in  Corea.  A  skirt  is  worn  by 
women,  and  also  an  upper  part  like  a  waiet,  in  crude  im- 
itation of  European  dress.  These  clothes  are  washed 
frequently,  and  this  seems  the  only  particular  in  which 
they  are  cleanly.  The  masculine  attire  is  made  in  one 
piece,  often  wadded  and  made  of  nice  material,  and  hut- 
tons  across  the  chest,  fastening  it  tightly.  A  man^i 
hair    is    carefully    arranged,  and    may     be    dimly    seen 


The  People  of  Oorea  as  Seea  by  a  Japanesa 
A  Japanese  scholar  furninhes  the  following  Notes  on 
Corea  to  the  New  York  Dribune: 

One  Kcldom  meets  a  woman  on  the  streets,  and  those 
are  only  from  the  poorest  and  lowest  class,  as  a  respect- 
able woman  never  shows  her  face  to  any  man  excepting 
her  nearest  relatives.  A  man  cannot  see  his  brother's 
wife,  or  any  female  but  his  immediate  family,  and  few 
women  see  other  women  outside  of  their  own  houses. 
For  years  women  have  lived  in  adjoining  dwellings 
and  have  never  seen  each  other.  AU  their  life  is  lived 
in  the  few  square  feet  of  the  rooms  assigned  them,  cook- 
ing, eating,  sleeping  and  washing  their  clothes,  with  not 
the  slightest  bit  of  mental  culture,  and  with  no  idea  of 


□ly 
through  hie  tall  liat  which  is  made  of  hair;  and  the  hat 
is  not  removed  on  any  occasion.  His  feet  are  tightly 
wrapped  in  cotton  to  make  endurable  the  hard  shoes, 
which  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  Chinese,  and  gen- 
erally made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  hard  oil-cloth. 
The  shoes  worn  in  the  houae  are  of  cloth,  and  are  more 
comfortable.  ^| 

The  Corean  salutation  is  made  thus:  When  one  meett™ 
an  acquaintance,  he  clasps  his  own  hands  together,  and 
shaking  them,  bows  his  head  over  them  very  low,  some- 
what like  the  Japanese  and  Chinese.  According  to  the 
Corean  standard  of  cleanliness,  a  bath  is  not  necessary, 
and  a  bucket  or  pail  is  hard  to  obtain,  and  a  tub  large 
enough  for  a  bath  is  unknown.  All  the  water  is  taken 
from  wells  in  gourds,  which  grow  to  a  large  size.  When 
a  Corean  gentleman  with  foreign  ideas  wished  to  have  a 
bath-tub  m  his  bouse,  the  only  way  he  could  obtain  it 
was  to  take  a  long  and  largo  log  uf  wood  and  have  it 
hollowed  out  bit  by  bit,  until  it  was  the  shape  and  BUBfl— , 
he  wished.  H 

The  principle  food  of  the  Coreans  is  rice,  as  with  all*" 
eastern  nations,  but  so  poorly  is  it  cooked,  being  filled 
with  sand  and  dirt,  that  it  is  very  unpalatable,  excepting 
to  the  natives.  All  the  food  is  poorly  cooked;  there  is 
no  variety  in  the  preparation  of  it,  and  all  meals  are  the 
same.  They  feed  themselves  with  chopsticks  assisted 
by  a  flat  spoon.  All  the  china  is  crmlely  made;  it  is  a 
thick  sort  of  greenish  ware,  roughly  tinished,  and  if  at 
all  ornamented  it  is  with  the  poorest  grotesque  figures. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  Japan  learned 
how  to  make  her  exquisite  vases  from  these  people  in 
ancient  times.  Vegeution  is  luxurious  in  some  respects. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  the  best  quality  of  hay,  but 
this  is  burned  for  fuel,  wood  never  being  used.  The 
cattle  excel  any  found  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  with 
good  grazing  they  would  become  profitable  for  exporta* 
tioQ.     There  are  not  many  varieties  of  fruit,  but  peaches 
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tre  large  and  lasciou^  and  almost  twice  the  iiiirt!  of  Lhotte 
in  America.  There  are  some  nuts,  and  the  chestnut  is 
Urger  than  anj  known  in  Kurope,  and  twice  as  large  as 
the  Italian.  Vegetables  are  not  abundant,  but  they  have 
Kferal  foreign  BpeciGn,  and  they  have  plenty  of  eggs 
lad  splendid  meat. 

When  a  gentleman  of  high  rank  visits  another  it  is 
the  custom  to  take  with  him  not  only  preaente,  but  all 
the  food  he  will  rei^uire,  and  food  for  the  family  he 
visita.  To  each  person  is  assigned  enormonti  quantities 
of  meat,  more  than  one  could  po^ibly  eat  with  the  best 

?)petite.  The  utensils  for  cooking  are  very  strange, 
he  stove  is  made  of  stone  and  so  arranged  that  the 
■moke  from  the  lire  goes  through  a  pipe  under  the  floor 
of  the  house,  and  makes  its  esoapc  from  the  other  side, 
and  in  every  house  the  smoke  will  be  seen  issuing  from 
the  floor.  On  asking  for  a  wash  basini  the  utensil  for 
boiling  rice  may  be  handed  you.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ments are  used  for  every  other  purpose.  The  bad,  on 
the  floor,  is  hard  and  uncomfortable,  and  hot  from  the 
tmoke  undernpalb.  In  summer  they  lie  down  on  the 
fioor  in  their  clothes  and  rest  their  heads  on  mere  blocks 
of  rough  wood.  There  is  a  lack  of  neatness  about  every* 
thing.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  clean  water  for 
drinking;  the  wells  are  generally  lllthy,  and  even  boiling 
the  water  many  timeti  does  not  purify  it.  At  present 
there  are  not  many  foreigners  in  the  couDtrv,  only  the 
Japanese  and  American  legations  having  been  estab- 
lished there,  and  for  those  few  strangers  the  incon- 
venience and  hardships  aro  beyond  expression. 

JjeamiDg  and  language  are  further  advanct^d  than 
might  be  expected.  The  written  language  is  the  same 
as  the  Chinese,  and  thuH  with  little  change  the  whole 
Chinese  literature  is  at  their  command.  Bat  learning 
to  read  is  a  laborious  task,  so  that  many  do  not  reach  a 
high  standard  of  mental  culture.  .Some  of  the  Coreans, 
however,  surpaM  the  Japanese  in  writing  and  reading 
Chinese.  The  spoken  language  is  very  much  like  the 
Japanese,  and  no  doubt  both  are  from  the  same  origin. 
In  spite  of  many  disagreeable  customs  this  people  are 
far  from  being  uninteresting.  They  seem  eager  to  leam 
and  interested  in  getting  new  ideas  to  work  from.  They 
have  thus  far  taken  kindly  to  innovations,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  an  progressive  as  the  Japanese. 


'  "A  ^reat  blue  sea,"  refers  to  something  very  difficulty 
with  no  end  to  it  and  no  way  out  of  it. 

A  man  who  is  ''not  known  in  all  the  eight  coasts,"  is 
an  utter  stranger. 

A  very  sick  person  is  "a  man  who  holds  diseases  in  his 
arms." 

"A  bag  of  diseases,"  is  a  chronic  patient. 

"Who  can  tell  In  seeing  a  crow  flying  whether  It  b« 
male  or  female?"  is  a  question  referring  to  the  impossible. 

A  very  poor  man  is  thus  described:  "He  eats  only  nine 
times  in  a  month,"  or  "He  eats  only  three  times  in  ten. 
days."  To  say  he  is  in  the  depths  of  poverty  is  to  mention 
the  pathetic  fact  that  "he  has  extinguished  bis  fire;"  for 
"he  looks  to  the  four  winds  and  finds  no  friend." 

"The  right  and  left  are  different,"  is  said  of  a  hypo- 
crite who  does  not  speak  as  he  thinks. 

"Without  wind  and  without  oloud,"  describes  a  seren*- 
life. 

"Go  to  sea,"  is  a  provincial  malediction  heavier  tfaao 
a  tinker^  and  worse  than  "Go  to  grass." 

"I  am  1,  another  is  another,"  is  a  formula  of  sel- 
fishness, and  Corean  for  "«^o  eX  non  fffo^*'  "I  and  not  L" 

"A  poor  horse  has  always  a  thick  tail" — talent  and 
capacity  arc  badly  located. 


Proverbs  of  the  Coreans. 


••One  stick  to  ten  blind  men,"  U  something  very  pre- 
doaa. 

"The  cock  of  the  village  in  a  splendid  city  mansion," 
is  the  bumpkin  in  the  capital. 

"To  have  a  cake  in  each  hand,**  is  to  know  not  which 
to  eat  first — to  be  in  a  quandary. 

"A  volcano  under  the  snow,"  is  a  man  of  amiable  man- 
ners who  conceals  a  violent  temper. 

"The  treasure  which  always  circulates  without  an  ob- 
stacle," is  "cash,"  or  sapeks. 

"An  apricot-blossom  in  the  snow,"  ia  said  when  some- 
thing rare  and  marvelous  happens. 

"To  blow  away  the  hair  to  see  if  there  is  a  soar,"  is  to 
look  for  a  mote  in  another  man's  eye,  and  to  hunt  for 
defects. 

^'As  diffioult  as  the  roads  of  Thibet,"  is  evidently  a 
remiiuscence  derived  from  the  ancient  Buddhist  mission- 
arioi  who  came  from  that  region. 

'*To  put  on  a  silk  dress  to  travel  at  night,"  is  to  do  a 
good  action  and  not  to  have  it  known. 

*'A  bnckskin  man,"  is  a  man  of  no  will  or  baokbone. 

"To  have  a  big  hand,"  means  to  bo  liberal. 


Festal  Days  In  Oorea. 

Among  the  poorer  classes  the  families  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  the  head  of  the  family  only,  hut  among  the 
noble  and  wealthy,  each  member  of  the  family  is  hon- 
ored with  gifts  and  a  festal  gathering  of  friends.  There 
are  certain  years  of  destiny  noticed  with  extra  joy  and 
congratulations,  but  the  chief  of  all  is  the  sixty-first 
year.  With  us,  the  days  of  man  are  three  score  yean 
and  ten,  but  in  the  hermit  kingdom  the  limit  of  life  il 
three  score  years  and  one,  and  the  reason  is  this:  The 
Coreans  divide  time  according  to  the  Chinese  cycle  of 
sixty  years,  which  is  made  npof  two  series  of  ten  and 
twelve  eaoh  respectively.  Every  year  h%.%  a  name  after 
the  zodiacal  sigo,  or  one  of  the  five  elements.  The  first 
birthday  occurring  after  the  entire  revolution  of  the 
cycle  is  a  very  solemn  event  to  a  sexagenarian,  and  the 
festival  commemorative  of  it  is  called  Wan  kap.  All 
rich  and  poor,  noble  and  vulgar,  observe  this  day,  which 
definitely  begins  old  age,  when  roan,  having  passed  the 
knowledged  limit  of  life,  must  remember  and  repose. 

When  it  happens^a  rare  event-^that  the  sixty-first 
anniversary  oi  a  wedding  finds  both  parties  alive,  there 
are  extraordinary  rejoicings,  and  the  event  is  celebrated 
like  our  "diamond  weddings."  For  both  these  feasts 
ohildren  and  friends  must  strain  every  nerve,  and  spend 
all  their  cash  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion  and  to  spread 
the  table  for  comers;  for  at  such  a  time,  n9t  only  the 
neighbors,  but  often  the  whole  country  folk  round  are 
interested.  A  silk  robe  for  the  honored  aged,  new 
clothes  for  themselves,  and  no  end  of  wine  and  good 
cheer  for  friends,  acquaintances,  hangers-on,  oonntry 
cousins  and  strangers  from  afar,  must  be  provided  with- 
out stint.  Poems  are  recited,  games  and  sports  enjoyed, 
minstrels  sing  and  dance,  and  recitations  are  given.  AU 
come  with  compliments  in  their  months — and  a  ravenous 
appetite.  All  must  be  fed  and  none  turned  away,  and 
the  children  of  the  honored  one  must  be  willing  to  spend 
their  last  coin  and  economize,  or  even  starve,  for  a  year 
afterward.  It  is  often  as  dreadful  an  undertaking  as  a- 
funeral  pageant  in  other  lands. 

In  the  event  of  the  queen,  royal  mother,  or  king, 
reaching  the  sixty-first  birthday  the  profusion  and  prod- 
igality of  expense  and  show  reaohes  a  height  of  shamefub 
extravagance.^  Qri^, 


^i$$ienii  of  iht  Itidrtccntk  (Qfoturi). 

|HE  uineteenth  century  is  preeminently  the  cen- 
tury of  Modern  Protestant  Miaaions.  The 
?reat  work  began  before  the  oeotury  opened, 
n  the  latter  part  of  the  eixteenth  century  a 
few  individuals  ventured  out  from  the  more 
«ntigbteued  Christian  communitiee,  to  explore  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  and  carry  the  newt)  of  salvation,  but 
they  were  tike  men  standing  at  the  month  of  a  great 
oaverni  waving  aloft  a  eingle  toroh  and  calling  to  the 
shadows  and  the  echoes.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
some  greater  adrances  were  made,  and  in  a  few  isolated 
oases  a  number  of  persons  joined  themselves  in  organi- 
sations, which  were  the  forerunners  of  the  great  multi- 
tude that  were  so  soon  to  rise  up  around  them.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  notable  begin- 
nings were  made,  which  have  been  referred  to  in  previous 
articles  in  Oosprl  in  All  Lands,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  the  grand  work  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  these  beginnings  were  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge  in  1698,  and  tne  Society 
for  Propogating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts,  1701,  both 
in  England;  the  rise  of  the  Alor&vian  church  and  the 
pioneer  Danish  Missions,  in  the  middle  and  latter  part 
of  the  century  J  Egede's  work  in  Greenland,  the  Norwe- 
gian mission  to  Lapland,  and  the  Indian  mission  in 
North  America. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  cightoonth  century  the  Sun- 
day fiohoo!  work  originated  in  the  efforts  of  Robert 
Raikea,  and  the  Baptist,  London,  Glasgow  and  liotter- 
dam  Societies  were  formed.  The  Religious  'IVact  Soci- 
ety in  1709  gave  promise  of  the  great  work  of  later 
yeans  in  circulating  religious  literature  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  like  leaves  in  autumn. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  exact  ohronolcg- 
ical  movement  of  mission  work  during  the  nineteetn 
century.  Suoh  an  attempt  would  reRult  in  a  tiresomely 
long  Hat  of  dates,  names  and  meagre  statements  of 
facts.  Bnt  an  effort  wilt  be  made  to  indicate  some  of 
the  more  notuble  features  and  developments  of  the  work 
during  this  period. 

And  these  phased  are  many,  and  the  development 
wonderful.  The  sanctified  earnestnees  of  a  living  church, 
newly  brought  to  feel  the  great  essential  truths  of  salva- 
tion, has  found  a  multitude  of  ways  in  which  to  show  a 
real  love  for  the  Master  and  to  bless  and  help  mankind. 
At  home  and  abroad;  from  within  outward  and  from 
without  inward,  in  radiating  lines  and  circles;  by  meth- 
ods regularand  irregular;  following  conventional  ruts  and 
overriding  alt  precedent  and  tradition — by  all  means  to 
save  some. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  work  in  this  cen- 
tury has  been  the  development  of  special  lines  of  work. 
At  first  the  plans  were  very  simple,  and  the  work  of  ii 
general  and  miscellaneous  character.  The  men  sent  out 
were,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  law  unto  them.selvos  largely, 
and  they  were  to  be  and  do  anything  and  everything 
that  was  feasablc.  There  was  not,  and  could  not  be, 
any  division  of  labor  into  classes  or  departments.  But 
as  the  work  grew  and  took  shape,  its  conaitions  and  needs 
became  better  known,  and  the  growing  usage  of  the  age 
in  specializing  was  applied  to  this  work,  until  now  it 
presents  numerous  departments  and  special  phases. 

First  in  order  came  the  missionary  societies,  a  great 
host,  springing  up  all  over  Christendom,  as  thickly  as 
ieavea  in  \  alambroea,  or  like  the  obariota  and  horsemen 


that  filled  the  mountain  side  over  against  the   prophet. 

Some  of  the  earlier  of  these  societies  were  for  home 
work,  bnt  before  the  opening  of  the  nineteeth  century 
ProtSKtantism  had  ac^piired  place  and  power  and  self- 
conscious  ability  to  do  more  than  maintain  Itself,  and 
the  foreign  societies  began  to  come  to  the  front.'  And 
with  the  experience  of  early  attempts  came  the  conscious 
need  of  preparation.  Not  a  few  mistakes  were  made 
by  the  earlier  societies  before  they  learned  by  experience 
the  best  way. 

Hence  wo  find,  very  early,  a  olaas  of  institutions  dif- 
fering in  every  respect  from  missionary  societies  as  now 
organized,  but  havmg  direct  connection  with  the  foreign 
work.  One  of  the  earlieJit  of  these  was  founded  in  1800, 
at  the  very  opening  of  our  century.  It  was  the  mission- 
ary sohool  of  Pastor  Janecke,  a  Bohemian,  established 
at  Berlin  for  the  training  and  preparation  of  mission- 
aries.' It  was  not  a  specially  famous  school;  ita  founding 
was  not  a  specially  signifioant  event,  but  it  was  a  good 
beginning  of  a  new  century,  and  it  showed  a  sense  of 
the  need  of  an  institution  to  prepare  men  for  the  foreign 
work  BO  as  to  avoid  themistalces  of  previous  years.  This 
school  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  similar  training  insti- 
tutions for  missionaries  in  Middle  Europe,  which  have 
sent  out  an  army  of  men  to  all  the  mission  fields  in  the 
world.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  now  is  the 
East  London  Institute,  a  sort  of  Missionary  "L'niver- 
sity,"  where  men  are  trained  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a 
thurougbly-e<]uipped  missionary.  ■■ 

Closely  akin  to  these  general  training  institutionsare^ 
the  training  schools  for  women.  The  type  of 
these  is  found  in  the  Prussian  deaconess'  house,  at  Kai- 
serwerth,  where  single  women  arc  trained  to  do  every 
kind  of  womanly  service — medical,  educational  and  evan- 
gelistic. A  number  of  hospitals  on  mission  fields  are 
conducted  by  the  deaconesses.  There  are  several  simi- 
lar training  institutions  in  England;  and  a  third  grade, 
somewhat  removed  from  direct  mission  work,  is  found  in 
the  training  schools  for  nurses  which  are  now  found  in 
every  Christian  land— something  like  twenty  of  them  in 
America.  The  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  Churches  of 
America  have  also  some  institutions  ijuito  similar  to  the 
deaconess  institutions.  ^ 

One  of  the  first  of  the  regular  missionary  societies  tofl 
be  founded  in  this  century  was  the  English  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  1801  by  the  liberal  or  broad  church 
party  of  the  church  of  England,  which  could  not  alto- 
gether sympathize  with  the  Homanizing  tendency  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parta,  which  represented  the  high  church  party,  and  had 
been  long  cutabliBhed.  ^^M 

This  example  of  two  societies  in  one  denomination  i^l 
by  no  means  the  only  instance  of  the  kind.  The  church 
of  England  has  many  more  than  these  two  within  her 
own  communion.  And  we  shall  find  that,  aside  from 
divergence  of  views  on  ecclesiastical  or  theological  ijues- 
tioua,  there  are  many  good  reasons  which  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  many  societies,  not  only  in  the  Chnrch 
of  England,  hut  in  other  communions  as  welL  One  good 
reason  is  found  in  the  recognized  advantage  of  subdi- 
vision and  specialty  in  prosecuting  any  enterprise.  The 
same  principle  that  distinguishes  home  and  foreign  work, 
leads  to  the  division  of  each  into  many  departments, 
each  of  which  can  be  best  conducted  by  an  organiza- 
tion having  that  and  nothing  else  for  its  particular 
work.  jl 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  established   church  o^^ 
England  is  patron   of  the  South  American  Missionary 
Society,  organized  in  1844  as  the  Patagonian    Mission, 
and  reorganized  in  1852.     Its  work  is  solely  for  South 
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America,  and  iw  record  has  been  worthy  to  stand  beside 
Urat  of  any  of  its  eiater  aooieties.  The  Universities 
Hitaion,  later  in  orimn,  being  organized  in  186u,  is  an- 
Oiber  example  of  tlie  specializing  tendency  of  modern 
laiasioni.  Its  only  work  is  around  the  Central  African 
lakes.  Another  specialist  in  the  Geld  is  the  Spanish,  Por- 
tagese,  and  Mexican  Church  Aid  Society.  Still  others 
are  the  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission,  the 
Foreign  Aid  Society  for  Continental  Kurope,  the  Colo- 
nial and  Continental  Church  Society,  the  Turkish  Mis- 
•iona  Aid  Society,  and  a  dozen  or  more  of  other  smaller 
societies,  all  of  them  devoted  to  some  one  special  object, 
and  all  connected  with  the  established  Church  of 
England. 

la  1817  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  formed. 
It  WM  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  Wesleya  and  their 
helper?,  which  produced  a  great  revival,  a  great  mission- 
ary society,  and  great  resQlU.  The  We«leyan  has  been 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  sucoessfu]  of  the  larger 
misflionary  societies,  and  has  sent  its  missionaries  all  over 
the  island  world  and  into  Africa. 

In  1820  the  Church  of  Scotland  organized  its  Foreign 
MiaaioQ  Committee.  It  represeottf  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland — Presbyterian.  It  waa  at  thai  time  the  only 
general  society  representing  the  Scotch  Church  in  foreign 
work.  It  Bent  Dr.  Duff  to  India  and  did  a  good  work 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Then  arose  the  great  con- 
trovereiea  in  the  Scotch  Church  which  led  to  separation, 
and  the  organization  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
which  in  1843  formed  its  own  foreign  mission  hoard, 
and  absorbed,  by  affinity,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
and  force  of  the  Established  Mission.  Hut  the  latter 
looQ  showed  a  vigorous  recovery,  and  has  carried  on  a 
saccesaful  work  ever  since.  The  Free  Church  Mission 
prospered  greatly.  The  disruption  also  gave  rise  to  sev- 
eral amaller  bodies,  some  of  which  were  eventually  ab- 
lorbed  by  the  few  surviving  bodien,  bat  the  United 
Presbyterians  have  maintained  a  flourishing  growth  and 
a  sQcceaaful  missionary  work. 

The  Irish  Presbyteriauii  organized  in  ly-to,  and  have 
misaioQS  in  Papal  Kurope,  China,  India  and  Australia. 

These  are  among  the  more  notable  of  the  British  so- 
deties,  but  alon^  with  them  sprang  np  a  great  number 
of  others,  all  doing  a  good  work,  and  the  whole  present- 
ing an  array  of  consecrated  Cbri.stian  energy  which 
promises  to  be  more  largely  efff^ctive  in  the  years  to  come 
than  in  the  past. 

Many  of  them  are  female  societies,  prominent  among 
which  is  the  Church  of  England  Zenana  MisBionary  So- 
ciety. There  are  now,  in  nearly  every  Protestant  de- 
nomination, organizations  of  women  for  the  prosecution 
of  special  work  for  women.  This  is  a  feature  of  mission 
worlc  peculiar  to  this  century,  and  it  haa  assumed  pro- 
portions which  give  promise  of  great  good.  Much  of 
the  heathen  world  is  inaccessible  to  men,  by  reason  of 
the  social  restriction  and  seclusion  of  women.  But  Chris- 
tian wumen  are  readily  admitted  into  many  of  these 
darkened  homes,  to  teach  the  common  arts  of  life,  or  the 
more  graceful  accomplirthmenta,  or  give  instruotioD  in 
various  branches  of  education,  or^raore  freely  yet — to 
exercise  that  medical  ^kilt  which  the  nineteenth  century 
is  somewhat  reluctantly,  yet  of  necessity  imparting  to 
the  women  of  this  century.  This  opening  of  a  special 
work  for  women  has  affected  the  work  of  missions  in 
various  ways:  it  has  widened  the  great  field  of  possible 
missionary  effort;  it  has  brought  into  the  active  working 
force  a  large  number  of  otherwise  necessarily  inactive 
single  women;  it  has  introduced,  with  them,  the  refine- 
ments and  amenities  of  the  female  character,  without 
which  no  religion  is  perfect;  and  it  has  enlisted  the  sym- 


pathies of  myriads  of  Christian  women,  who,  compelled 
to  remain  at  home  have  long  desired  some  more  active 
share  in  the  conversion  of  the  world  than  was  possible 
before  this  special  woman's  work  was  developed.  Zenana 
work,  female  medical  missions,  girls*  schools  and  other 
most  important  and  fruitful  agencies  are  the  outgrowth 
of  this  new  phase  of  the  work. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the 
East,  the  Indian  Female  Normal  School  and  Instruction 
Society,  Ladies*  Association  for  the  Elevation  of  Syrian 
Women,  and  others,  similar,  are  illustrations  of  this  work 
of  women  along  special  lines.  A  special  training  insti- 
tution for  women  is  the  Zenana  and  Medical  Mission 
School  and  Home,  in  London,  where  the  training  com- 
bines the  medical  and  evangelistic,  aa  in  the  Kaiserwerth 
Deaconess*  House. 

Medical  work  itself,  by  whomsoever  condnoted,  is  an 
important  agency  which  the  century  had  developed. 
From  neoe«Bity  medical  men  have,  from  the  first,  been 
more  or  loss  itftimately  associated  with  foreign  missions, 
to  care  for  the  missionary  force  itself.  It  was  found 
very  early  that  in  a  great  many  oases  the  physician  could 
go  and  be  welcomed  where  the  evangelist  would  not  be 
tolerated.  And  even  the  harems  of  Islam,  and  their 
imitators,  the  zenanas  of  Brahmanism,  were  opened — re- 
luctantly and  not  widely,  but  yet  opened,  in  dire  neces- 
sity,— to  admit  the  physician,  who  was  the  only  man  out- 
side the  family  who  over  saw  the  inside  of  one  of  these 
abominably  "sacred"  female  cages.  Ilence  there  grew 
up  the  practice  of  sending  out  medical  men  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  missionary  force;  and  the  result  was  most 
happy. 

A  special  feature  of  the  medical  work  is  that  of  female 
medical  missious — a  recent  development  but  alreadr 
wonderfully  effective.  The  same  consideration  whico 
led  to  sending  out  single  women  to  do  a  special  work 
for  women,  led  to  the  medical  training  of  some  of  these 
women  to  do  a  work  more  sadly  needed  than  can 
be  understood  by  Christian  communities,  and  which,  id 
the  main,  must  be  done  by  women  or  left  undone.  This 
new  phase  of  work  already  shows  wonderful  results. 
Moat  of  the  larger  societies,  and  particularly  the  women's 
societies,  have  one  pr  more  female  physicans  in  the  field. 
Hospitals  are  opened,  dispensaries  and  medical  classes 
maintained  and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  relieved 
among  heathen  women  who  have  hitherto  suffered 
and  died  like  cattle  with  no  help.  Along  with  the 
medical  work  there  is  an  amount  of  direct  religious 
work  which  would  not  be  tolerated  without  the  needed 
and  otherwise  unobtainable  bodily  healing.  Conversions 
are  constant  among  the  patients  of  these  hospitals  and 
dispensaries. 

Foremost  in  llie  list  of  medical  societies — of  which 
there  are  not  a  few — is  the  old  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 
sion, organized  in  1.H41,  which  has  fitted  medical  mission* 
aries  for  their  work  ami  sent  them  Into  every  mission 
field,  under  the  care  of  all  the  larger  English  and  Conti- 
nental societies,  besides  sustaining  several  stations  of  its 
own,  and  dohig  a  manifold  work  at  home. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  several  mis- 
sions to  lepers  in  India,  the  Sandwich  Island,  the  Levant, 
etc., — a  most  interesting  work,  involving  a  peouHarkiud 
and  degree  of  Christian  heroism.  There  are  a  number 
of  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe  for 
the  prosecation.  of  this  work  alone. 

In  1811,  the  National  Society  for  Educating  the  Poor 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Churon  of  England  was  formed. 
This  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  an  immense  namber  of 
aooieties  organixed  in  England  by  all  hranohes  of  the 
churohi  wiu  all  possible  and  conceivable  objects,  all 
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of  them  of  thu  nature  of  bGnevoIenee  or  home  uiissionH, 
and  of  which  there  are  now  a  vast  number  in  and  around 
London,  The  London  Peace  Society,  1^15;  Society  for 
Repairs  of  Churches,  i8lS;  Home  AliBsion  Society  of  the 
Inaependente,  1819;London  City  Mission,  1835;  Addi- 
tional Cnrates  Fund  Society,  183fi;  Chnrch  Pastoral  Aid 
Sodety,  1836 — theflo  indicate  the  scope  of  these  local 
societies,  the  larger  part  of  which  were  in  and  by  the 
established  Church  of  England,  but  a  goodly  number 
among  other  bodies.  The  same  spirit  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Inner  Mission"  in  Germany,  and  the 
"Interior  Xission"  in  France,  and  the  numerous  "Home 
MissioDfl**  of  America.  The  principle  has  been  carried 
into  mission  fields,  and  on  all  of  the  older  mission  fields 
there  are  local  societies  for  the  circulation  of  religious 
literature,  education  of  the  young,  relief  of  suffering, 
social  and  sanitary  reforms,  and  direct  evangelization. 
In  America  the  number  and  variety  of  theee  orgaui/.a- 
tions  are  beyond  computation.  And  all  this  sweep  of 
specially  "home"  worlc  of  every  kind  has^rown  up  with- 
in the  century.  It  ia  siguidoant  that  theoombtned  wis- 
dom and  zeal  of  the  church  in  the  middle  ages  never 
even  suggested  some  lines  of  Christian  benelicence.  Not 
until  after  the  Reformation  was  anything  done  to  help 
the  unfortnnate  defective  olassea — blind,  deaf  and  feeble 
minded.  Indeed,  there  was  almost  nu  definite  organized 
effort  for  them  until  after  lyoo,  and  the  feeble-minded 
have  only  been  brought  into  schools  within  a  very  few 
years.  Seamen^s  soeieltes  are  a  growth  of  the  nineteenth 
century  also,  and  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  a 
qniot  way.  Chaplains  in  every  largo  port,  Jiethels  and 
snug  harbors,  and  Christian  buarding- houses,  loan  libra- 
ries, agitation  for  just  and  humane  laws,  defence  of 
wronged  sailors  and  numerous  agencies  are  employed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  toilera  of  tho  sea,  who  do  a  desultory 
but  genuine  missionary  work  for  either  good  or  evil,  as 
they  go  from  port  to  port. 

Another  important  branch  of  work  is  represented  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  liible  Society,  organized  in 
1804,  the  largest  society  of  the  kind,  and  the  parent  of 
a  host  of  Bible  Societies.  It  was  organized  at  first  to 
•upply  Bibles  for  destitute  districts  in  Wales,  and  ended 
by  supplying  the  whole  world. 

There  had  been  since  1780  a  society  to  do  such  a  work 
for  the  "»ny  and  navy,  but  no  other  Bible  Society  in 
England.  This  new  society  became  tlie  largest  in  the 
world  and  has  a  great  number  of  auxiliaries  in  Europe 
and  the  East.  A  large  number  of  other  Bible  Societies 
sprang  up  with  a  half  century,  among  which  there  were 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Hibernian  and  the  Trinitarian,  and 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  the  last  in  1861. 
On  the  continent  there  were  organized  the  Basle,  1804; 
Berlin  Prussian,  I8O.1;  Swedish,  1800;  Finnish,  Ruisian, 
and  Zurich,  1812;  Berg  at  Elberfield,  Schaffhausen,  St. 
Gall  and  Coire,  1813;  Lubeck,  Hamsburg-Altona,  Han- 
over, Saxony,  Prussian,  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  1814; 
Netherlands,  Schlcswick-Holslein,  Bremen,  Brunswick 
and  Aargovian,  1815;  Norwegian,  Lanenburg-Ratze- 
burg,  RoBtook,  LippeDetmold,  Frankfort,  Strassburg, 
Newfchate!  and  Waldensian,  1816;  Rutin,  AValdeck 
ajid  Hessec-Darmstadt,  1817;  French  Protestant,  Leip- 
zig, Eisenach,  Gottingen,  Mulhausen,  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Hanau,  iSlH;  Marburg,  Glarns  and  Ionian,  1819;  Baden 
and  Colmar,  isjo;  Auhalt-Bernburg  and  Weimar,  1821; 
Bavarian,  ls2ii;  Stavanger,  1828;  Rusaian  Evangelical, 
1831;  French  and  Foreign,  1833;  Belgian  and  Foreign, 
Antwerp  and  Ghent,  1H34;  Anhalt- Dessau,  1936;  Bel- 
gian, 1889;  Altenburg,  18.->4,  French,  1864;  Imperial 
Knsaian,  1868.  In  America  the  Amerioau  Bible  Society 
was  formed  in  1816;  Bible  Association  of  Friends,  1830; 
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American  and  Foreign,    1837;   American    Bible  Union^ 
18r]0.     On  miesiou  fields  societies  were  organised  at  Cal- 
cutta,   1^11;  Colombo,  1812;    Bombay,    1813;  Madi 
1820;  Jaffna,  1835;  North  India,  184.^>;andatSeramr 
Pnnjauh  and  Bangalore.     As  early  as  1815  a  Bible  f 
ety  was  formed   in    Iceland.     All   these  societies  ' 
more  or  less  branches  and  local  auxiliaries,  and  the  com- 
bined issues  of  them  alt  since  1804  has  been  over  180,^ 
000,000  copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Scripture. 

This  detailed  statement  of  the  Bible  Sooielies  mai 
serve  to  indicate  the  order  and  rapidity  with  whiol 
other  missionary  sooieties  were  organized  during  th4| 
first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  century. 

In  1809  the  Ijondon  Society  for  Promoting  Christi- 
anity among  Iho  Jews  was  formed.  It  was  the  first 
society  of  the  kind.  Its  conslitnency  is  the  Church  of 
England,  and  its  missions  are  scattered  all  over  England, 
Continental  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  Palestine.  In 
184'2  the  nonconforming  churches  of  England  formed 
a  similar  society — the  British  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews.  Already,  in 
1822,  the  Berlin  Jews'  Society  had  been  organized,  and 
in  1H3.>  the  Friends  of  Israel  in  France.  The  Scotch 
Established  Church  carries  on  a  work  for  Jewish  fe- 
males; the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  separate 
mission  to  Jews;  and  there  are  a  few  other  small  organ- 
izations in  Europe  and  America  for  this  work,  but  the 
work  is  not  extensive,  and  the  rt'Bults  are,  in  point  of 
numbers,  small.  By  1>^4.'>  there  were  five  "Unions"  in 
different  parts  of  Germanyi  for  work  among  the  Jews, 
another  in  iloliand,  one  in  Switzerland,  one  in  France, 
and  one  in  America.  ^^ 

These  societies  named  above  are  mostly  British,  fol^| 
the  simple  reason  that  Great  Britain  has  a  greater  num.^^ 
ber  of  societies  pursuing  special  lines  of  work  than  any 
other  laud.  It  maj^  fairly  bo  said  that  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity in  mitMsion  work,  taking  in  account  the  various 
elements  of  the  work,  has  probably  been  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. America  has  not  been  in  any  degree  behind,  con- 
sidering the  number  of  her  Christian  population,  extent 
of  wealth,  and  age  of  all  institutions.  Indeed  the 
aohievcments  of  American  Christians  in  mission  work 
can  be  matched  by  no  other  equal  number  of  Christians 
wiehno  greater  wealth  and  time  for  results.  Continental 
Europe  has  not  been  abreast  in  either  deeds  or  interest, 
but  the  reason  is  found  in  the  fatal  prevalence  in  Ger- 
many and  France  of  various  forms  of  unbelief,  which 
have  eaten  the  life  out  of  the  church  and  heavily  handi- 
capped the  comparatively  small  body  of  evangelical 
Christians. 

But  Continental  Europe  has  done  much,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavorable  conditions.  As  we  have  seen,  the  first  train- 
ing school  was  in  Berlin.  A  similar  society  and  school 
was  organized  in  Basle  in  1815,  being  founded  in  com- 
memoration of  a  remarkable  deliverance  of  Basle  from 
oombined  Russian  and  Hungarian  armies,  which  be- 
sieged the  place  in  1815.  The  regular  organisation  of 
the  society,  "The  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of 
Basle,"  was  in  1821,  and  the  first  missionaries  wore  sent 
out  in  1822.  I 

In  1818  the  NetberlandV  Missionary  Society,  first  op^^ 
ganized  In  1797,  as  the    Rotterdam  Missionary  Society, 
by  the  influence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Van  der  Kemp,  then  under 
appointment  by  the    London  Missionary   Society.     The 
constituency  is  Lutheran.     Its  work  has  been  almost  en-__ 
tirely  in  the  East  Indian  Islands.  h| 

The    French    Evangelical    Missionary    Society    wa»^ 
formed  at  Paris  in  1822,  at  the  house  of  an  American 
merchant,  S.  V.  S.  Wilder,  at  the  time  when  Jonas  King 
was  in  Paris,  prior   to   his  aooeptanoe  of  the  Palestine 
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cioiL.  Tbe  founders  of  the  society  were  the  presi- 
bls  of  the  Refurmed  aud  Lulhbrau  couHialories,  aud 
VMlors  and  taymeu  of  tboae  tihurcbe«^  several  foreign 
Proteetants  beBidea  Mr.  Wilder,  aud  with  the  presence 
lod  sympathy  of  two  Wesleyan  nii»iionaripH  thtn  in  the 
aty.  The  society  aesumed  Mr.  King's  support  for  a 
(tm«;  afterward  it  gave  special  attention  to  Africa,  and 
haM  had  missionaries  in  the  South  Seas.  It  is  often  called 
tbe  Kvaogelical  Society  of  Parip. 

In  the  same  Year,  la.'J,  the  Paris  Tract  Society  was 
fonaed.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  growth  of  societies 
follow*  a  certain  normal  order:  Firnt,  the  typical  mis- 
■iona-rr  orcanixation  for  direct  evangelistic  work;  next, 
the  Bible  Society  to  circulate  the  Scriptures,  and  then 
book  and  tract  societies  for  the  di«tributiou  of  religious 
lh«ratare,  general  aud  deuomiuatioual. 

tn  IH'iS  tbe  Rhcni«h  Missionary  Society  watt  formed 
by  the  three  eccleeiaHical  aasociations  of  Kilterfiijld,  | 
Rarmen  and  Cologne,  which  were  joined  later  by  moru 
than  6fty  other  similar  associations  in  Middleand  West- 
<ra  Germany.  Previous  to  thiis  ortianization  tbe  Bar- 
men auociation  had  for  three  years — since  1825 — maia- 
tained  a  miiwioa  seminary  and  published  the  "Harmen 
MlMtonary  Gazette."  This  was  known  an  the  Hanuen 
Mission.  The  Rhenit-b  Society  took  up  this  work  aud 
«mtinaed  it,  the  seminary  affording  training  for  young 
ni«n  who  were  to  go  to  foreign  fields. 

Another  line  of  work  was  begun  by  the  organization 
in  li)32  by  the  Gustavua  Adolpbus  ITnion,  named  in 
honorof  Gustavus  Adolphus,  third  king  of  Protestant 
Sweden,  and  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  the  founder  of 
the  Swedish  mission  to  Greenland.  This  Union  was  one 
of  several  German  Lutheran  associations.  It  extended 
ilAetf  through  Germany,  and  included  Prnssia  in  1844, 
wbsn  it  became  more  active  than  before.  Similar  to  this 
was  the  German  Evangelical  Church  Conference  formed 
at  Berlin  in  1S4G,  wbicn  became  the  Kvangeiical  Church 
Diet  in  1848,  and  included  Lutheran,  Reformed  Mora- 
vian and  United  Churches.  While  not  distinctively 
mlasiooary  it  gave  great  impulse  to  all  tbe  missionary 
enierprixea  by  securing  greater  harmony  and  zeal  througfa- 
cal  the  churches,  and,  in  pursuance  of  its  specific  object 
aiding  weak  Protestant  churches  with  grants  of 
money. 

From  these  beginning  tbe  work  has  spread.  In  gen- 
eral the  missionary  t^pirit  of  Germany  has  expressed  il- 
seif  in  two  wavs: — by  active  effort  through  organized 
socifclies,  and  by  the  production  of  speculative  writings 
Bpon  the  philosophy,  science  and  art  of  missions;  mis 
aionary  magazines,  atlases,  etc.,  these  being  of  an  excel- 
lent character.  Dr.  R.  Grundemann's  "Missions- 
Atbw,"  the  "Algemeine-Zeitschrift,"  and  Christlieb's 
"Protestant  Foreign  Missions,"  are  examples  of  typical 
German  missionary  productions. 

The  development  of  missions  in  America  cannot  be 
«ven  sketched  with  any  saliBfactory  fnllncss.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  efforts  for  the  Indian  tribes,  and  a 
few  local  societies,  nothing  was  done  previous  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  entire  structure  of  foreign 
missionary  organization  which  now  has  not  less  than  two 
tboQsand  raisMonarics  in  the  field,  and  handles  nearly 
♦3,000,000  in  money,  exclusive  of  all  home  work — has 
all  grown  up  since  ISIO,  less  than  seventy-five  yearc. 
In  that  lime  the  American  churches  has  passed  through 
all  the  phases  of  mission  work  and  experiment  and  ex- 
perience. The  work  has  divided  itself  into  departments 
— home  mifisious,  missions  to  the  despised  races,  woman's 
work,  &c.  We  have  adopted  theories  and  abandoned 
them  more  than  once.  The  old  American  Board  has  seen 
ihc  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Reformed  and  other  bodies 


grow  up  to  majority  and  move  oflF  to  set  np   housekeep- 
ing independently. 

There  have  been  some  sweeping  changes  in  thei^J 
years.  Not  only  have  men  and  women  lived  and  wrougkC 
and  Hied,  but  methods  have  changed.  The  old  stoW'sail- 
ing  vessels  have  given  place  to  steamers.  Modem  civ- 
itizatinn  has  penetrated  nearly  every  ceruer  of  the  globe; 
aud  with  the  change  of  conditions,  methods  have  be«n 
modified. 

For  example,  the  educational  aspect  of  mission  work 
has  been  totally  changed  in  theory  and  practice.     Karly 
societies  discouraged  extensive  efforts    to   educate,  pre* 
ferring  that  the  strength  of  the  rairtsion    be    devoted    to 
the  work  of  evangelizing.     Bat  after  some  conflicts  and 
some  bittcrnpRS  it  has  come  lo  be  uiidersiood  that  while 
"circumstances  alter  cases,"  aud  less  intellectual  training] 
may  sufHce  among  the   simple   people   of  tbe    Pacifioj 
islands,  than  among  the  philosophical  Hindus  or  sojtbia-i 
tical  Turks,  still,   in  all   cases,   intelligent   faith  resti] 
upon  intelligent  understanding.     And   now  the  ednca^f 
tional  work  is  vigorously  pushed  in  all  its  branches. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  a  native  ministry,  there  hasi 
been  some  change  of  view.     The  early  plan  did  notalto-l 
gctber  favor  the  full  ordination  of   native  pastors;   bak| 
later  years  and    experience,   and   a   little  sober  eeccn^ 
thought,  have  convinced  the  missionary  force  that  the 
Lord  knows  how  to  take  care  of  his  own  now,  as  well  as 
when  the  church  was  all  "native."     Indeed,  now  tbe  one 
great  thing  aimed  at  is  the  training  of  a  native  minidtry 
and  native  self-support. 

And  so  we  move   forward.     The  Sandwich    Islands 
Madagascar,  China,  Japan,  tbe  South  Sea  islands,  papa 
lands,  and  now  Corea  have  one  by  one  of  opened  theil_ 
doors  to  foreign  intercourse  and  eventually  to  the  gospel. 

And  yet — after  all  these  nineteen  centuries — more 
than  a  full  two-tbirds  of  the  entire  human  race  still 
gropes  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry;  less  than  one  in  fif- 
teen acknowledges  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  way  of 
salvation.  The  world  is  before  UB.  There  is  the  ut- 
most abundance  of  every  conceivable  appliance  with 
which  lo  evangelize  tbe  whole  circuit  of  the  globe. 
Tbe  command  is  still  in  force.  The  Spirit  watte  to  da 
His  work.  Upon  individual  Christians  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility.   And — what  will  you  do  about  it? 


A  Whole  Christian. 

One  of  our  missionaries,  writing  of  a  little  girl  in  the 
school  under  ber  care,  says:  Last  night,  Wah  Noo  told 
me  she  wanted  to  he  "a  whole  Christian,"  as  she  called 
it.  So  we  had  a  long  talk,  and  tried  lo  think  of  all  the 
wrong  wo  had  done  that  day  and  confess  it  to  each  other. 

She  counted  her  wrongs  on  her  fingers;  aud  they  were 
these,  she  said:  "1.  1  did  not  brut>h  my  teeth,  as  you 
told  me  to  do.  2.  I  did  not  take  off  the  lower  sheet  on 
the  bed  when  I  made  it  up,  and  I  know  I  ought  to  al- 
ways. :t.  I  got  angry  with  one  of  the  girls  at  sohooL 
4.  I  did  not  use  my  soap,  when  I  took  my  bath.  5.  I 
did  not  try  to  do  my  example  in  mulliplication.  All  the 
other  girls  did  theirs  wrong,  so  I  thought  I  would  too.** 

To  some,  these  may  seem  verv  trivial  faults  and  fail- 
ures, and  quite  excusable  in  a  child  who  bad  only  as  yet 
a  glimpse  of  true  moral  and  religious  principle;  but  they 
were  enough  to  burden  her  conscience,  and  to  make  her 
feel  that  she  fell  sadly  sliort  of  her  ideal  of  '*a  whol« 
Christian." 

Let  love  of  heart  and  sou!  and  mind,  Full,  generous,  and  free. 
Re  offered  to  the  Lord  thy  Cin.i,  Who  liHth  so  loved  lh«e; 
And  love,  as  Ihou  dost  luve  thyself.  Be  lo  thy  aeigbbor shown; 
Then  thou  shall  win  eternal  life.  Acd  share  thy  Saviour's  throoc- 
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THE    CENTENARY    CONFERENCE 


TIm  M«tkodbt  Centeaarr  Oonference,  1684. 

rilE  MetbodiBt  Centenary  Conference,  representing 
*  all  of  the  Methodist  CfaurcbeB  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  except  the  Methodist  Protestant,  met 
in  Baltimore  last  month.  It  was  a  large  gathering, 
and  will  do  much  to  increase  the  fraternal  fcelinji;  between 
the  different  bodien  calling  themseWes  Methodists.  The 
papers  read  and  addresses  made  were  of  great  value,  and 
both  mental  and  spiritual  profit  were  derived  by  those 
attending  the  session?. 

The  principal  papers  read  al  the  Conference  were  oo 
the  following  subjects:  Work  of  the  Christmas  Confer- 


The  Foaader  of  Methodlsn. 

The  Founder  of  Methodism   was   John  Wesley. 
was  born  at  Epworth,  in  England,  Jane  IT,  170^.     Hi| 
father  was  rector  of  Epworth  and  his  mother  was  w€ 
educated; a  wise  woman  and  a  devoted  Christian. 

The  home  training  he  received  did  much  toward  for 
ing  a  character  which  exerted  such  a  marvellous  ini!n- 
ence  upon  hi.s  own  age  and  those  which  have  followed. 
Educated  at  Oxford,  be  was  ordained  as  priest  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  1726.  DisEiatiiified  with  his  owcr 
reli^ous  experience  he  sought  and  found  great  spiritnal 
power,  and  burning  with  Christian   zeal   he  went  every* 


The  F^rst  Methodist  Preaching  in  Baltimore. 


ence;  Personnel  of  the  Christmas  Conference;  The  Su- 
perinlendency  of  Asbury  and  wbatitdid  for  Methodism; 
The  Relation  cf  John  Wesley  to  American  Methodism; 
Methodism  in  1784  and  its  Outlook;  Slethodism  in  lfi84 
and  its  Outlook;  Causes  of  the  Success  of  Methodism; 
Possible  Dangers  to  Future  Muthodism;  Rise  and  Pro- 
gfMs  of  MethodJBm  in  Canada;  Methodist  Pioneers  .ind 
their  Work;  Ift  Methodism  Losing  its  Power  over  the 
Masses?  The  Aim  and  Character  of  Methodist  Preach- 
ing;  Methodist  Means  of  Grace;  The  Doctrinal  Unity 
of  Methodism;  Guards  to  the  Purity  of  Our  Doctrinal 
Teaching;  The  Four  Point*  of  Methodism — Heart  Con- 
version, Assurance,  (.'hristian  Experience,  and  Sanctifi- 
cation;  The  Influence  of  Methodism  on  other  Denomina- 
tions; Value  of  the  Press  to  Methodism;  Place  and 
Power  of  the  Lay  Element  in  Methodism;  What  Meth- 
odism Owes  to  M  omen. 

On  this  page  we  give  a  picture  representing  the  first 
preaching  by  a  Methodist  Preacher  in  Baltimore,  when 
the  city  was  hut  a  little  village;  now  it  has  about  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  and  a  large  number  of 
Methodist  churches. 


where  preaching  the  gospel.  Many  were  convicted  anil 
converted  under  his  ministry.  These  were  organized  into 
societies  to  ho  trained  into  strong  Christians. 

From  those  converted  under  bin  ministry  and  from 
others  who  desired  to  aid  in  carrying  on  a  work  which 
so  plainly  evidenced  that  it  was  of  God  were  raieed^up 
helpers  and  preachers.  These  increasing  in  numbers,  met 
together  in  Conference  under  Mr,  Wesley,  that  they 
might  receive  his  counsel  as  well  as  counsel  with  eacb 
other. 

The  preachers  multiplied — heard  the  call  from-Amer- 
ioa  and  from  other  lands,  and  now  Methodist  Confer- 
ences are  held  and  Methodist  Doctrines  taught  and  prac- 
ticed by  many  millions  in  Europe,  Aiua,  Africa,  Amer- 
ica and  Oceaoica. 

Mr.  Wesley  died  on  March  2, 1791,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  bu- 
rial ground  of  City  Road  Chapel  in  London. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  preaching,  example, 
spirituality,  and  writings,  many  have  been  greatly  blessed 
who  are  not  Methodists,  and  his  monument  is  seen  in  the 
Methodist  Churches  and  families  throughout  the  world,. 
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THE    CHHISTMAS    CONFEUENCE. 


Tbe  Chrtstmag  ConfereDce,  17M. 

LT  the  Chrifilraan  Conference  held  in  Baltimore, 
17S4,the  Methodist  Hocietiea  in  the  Uniied  Stated 
were  orj^onixed  into  a  Church.  The  Conference 
was  held  in  a  small  ohnroh  lo  *'Lovely  Laue." 
building  has  long  since  disappeared.  ''lively 
I'ftne'^  w&B  a  short,  narrow  street,  Bouth  4>f  Ualtimore 
^mrerl,  and  running  from  Calvert  east  to  South  Street. 
It  bs«  long  since  been  merged  with  German  Street.  Tbe 
church  building  on  "Lovely  Lane"  weh  of  brick,  two 
Uorieii  high.  It  waa  built  in  1774.  It  probably  coulin- 
aed  to  b«  U3ed  as  a  church  uolil  about  1 V92.  In  that  year 
the  lot  was  ajiaigned  to  tbe  First  Light  Street  Church. 
The  bnildint;  waii  subttequently  occupied  for  businesa 
|)urpOfte8.  The  Conference  commenced  on  Dec.  'i+th 
and  coDtiuued  during  Christmas  week,  and  until  after 
the  New  Year,  17i>5.     About  sixty  preachei^  were  pres- 


ent. The  Qeneral  Minates  for  1784  gave  the  whole 
number  of  itinerant  preachers  as  eighty-three,  of  whom 
twenty-nine  were  on  trial.  The  last  surviving  member 
of  ihidCooference,  the  Rev.  Nelson  Reid,  died  in  Balti- 
more in  1840,  in  bis  eighty-ninth  year. 

The  Rev,  I-iaac  P.  Cook,  u.  D.,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  church  and  the  Conference: 

"There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor  or  cushions  on  the 
seats;  no  choir  or  musical  instrumentof  any  kind.  Adant 
Fonerden,  who  was  a  brief  itinerant  in  1776,  was  the 
ohief  singer  or  chorister,  and  all  the  people  sung  "lustily" 
to  the  Lord.  Mrs.  Huling,  Mrs.  Kogere,  mother  of 
Philip,  and  Mrs.  Fonerden,  were  among  the  female  saints. 
There  were  no  chandeliers  or  gas  burners  to  light  the 
house  at  night;  plain  tinsconoes  and  candlesticks  flamed 
with  the  best  old  candle  dips. 

"Tbe  various  costumes  of  the  Conference,  when  ta 


7%e  Father  of  John  Wealey. 


The  Mother  of  John  Wesley, 


i(«  strength,  were  decidedly  unique.  Messrs.  Coke,  What- 
coat,  and  Vasey,  just  from  England»andMr.  Ulaok  from 
tbe  English  provinces,  were,  no  doubt,  attired  in  Eoglisb 
broadolotb.  Mr,  Asbun^  never  looked  better  than  when 
he  wore  a  full  suit  of  Virginia  home-made  cloth.  The 
preachers  from  the  backwoods  were  attired  in  various 
colors  from  home  looms  and  dye-kettles,  as  the  people 
ha<l  vowed  they  would  not  \\w  articles  made  In  Euglaad 
until  the  war  for  independence  was  over  and  its  issues 
flually  settled.  Fur  and  silk  hats  were  not  knoivu,  but 
those  made  of  wool,  with  broadest  brims  for  sun  or  rain, 
were  the  top  of  the  fashion.  Knee-breeches,  woolen 
stockings,  leggings  and  buckles  were  in  vogue,  but  few 
boots,  while  the  strongest  home-made  shoes  protected 
the  feet.  Gold  speolaoles  and  eye-glasses  there  were 
none;  iron  spectacle  frames,  heavy  enough  to  be  worn 
secured  by  a  black  string  to  the  head,  were  used  h*(  0\% 
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old  praaoherR.  One  of  the  relics  is  a  curiosity.  Meer- 
schaums and  cigars  were  not  about,  bat  the  smokers  of 
tobacco  enjoyed  the  luxury  in  clay  pii>e8,  which  some  in 
later  years  carried  in  their  boots.  The  chewers  of  to- 
bacco ohewad  in  the  usual  manner,  although  there  were 
uo  spiltoous  for  pulpitti  or  benches.  When  they  bucame 
a  necessity  there  were  square  wooden  boxes  tilled  with 
sand.  The  Inevitable  saddle  ba^  were  capacious,  con- 
taining a  scanty  wardrobe,  a  Bible  and  hymn-book,  and 
sermon  manuscripts,  if  they  had  any.  Their  porlmanteaa 
carried  overcoat  and  umbrella.  Cnstom  makes  the  fagb- 
ions,  and  the  whole  assembly  presented  the  prevailing 
fashions  among  the  plain,  honest  people  of  the  times." 
The  folluwini;  is  an  extract  from  the  address  made 
by  tren.  C.  B.  Kisk,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
at  the  Methodist  Centenary  Conference: 

The  Christmas  Conference  in  Lovely  LaneChapol,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  sent  out  the  first  missionary  from 
America  to  foreign  lands.  The  soul  of  Bishop  Coke 
was  inspired  by  the  earnest  appeal  of  William  Black, 
who  had  made  along  and  perilous jnnrney  to  be  present 
at  the  Conference,  and  there  plead  that  the  newly-estab- 
lished Methodist  Church  should  Hcnd  men  and  money  to 
the  then  far  away  region  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Two  missionaries  were  solemnly  set  apart  from  the 
esanty  list  at  Lovely  Lane  to  accompany  William  Black 
to  Halifax,  and  the  grace  of  God  bestowed  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  as  upon  the  churches  of  Macedo- 
nia, so  inspired  the  preachers,  that  th(>  "abundance  of 
their  joy  and  their  deep  poverty  abounded  unto  the 
riches  of  their  liberality,"  and  the  first  missionary  col- 
lection of  tb?  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  taken 
up  in  Lovely  Lane.  Two  hundred  aud  fifty  dollars  in 
the  depreciated  currency  of  I7h4  was  the  initial  offering 
of  our  Church  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  other 
lands.  That  sum  was  trausferred  tuto  thirty  pounds 
sterling  for  use  in  the  dominion  of  George  the  Tnird. 

Thus  was  inaugurated  the  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  first  w^ek  of  itH  his- 
tory, as  one  of  its  choicest  spirits  was  spared  from  the  im- 
perative demands  of  the  Home  Work  to  bear  Gospel 
tidings  to  the  regions  beyond.  Freeborn  Garrettson, 
the  brave  and  brotherly  soul,  distressingly  self-ditHdent, 
yet  full  of  fiery  heroism,  aud  uf  whom  Anbury  said, 
"He  will  let  no  person  escape  a  lecture  that  comes  in 
bis  way,"  whose  wise,  rare  gifts  of  ^race  and  culture 
made  him  a  leader  of  men.  who  had  in  the  six  weeks 
immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Cbristraaa 
Conference  travelled  twelve  hundred  miles,  traversing 
tbo  forests,  swimming  iho  river.-t,  preaclHng,shi)uting,and 
niugingon  his  way  to  summon  the  preachers  from  their 
circuits  to  the  conference,  was  the  first  to  volunteer  to 
go  out  as  a  missionary  to  a  foreign  field. 

HissioDi  at  the  Mothodiit  Oenieaary  Oouferenoe. 

The  Metbodist  Centenary  Conference  at  its  session  iu 
Baltimore  la^t  month  gave  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Missions  and  the  following  art^  i.*xtracts  made 
from  some  of  the  long  and  able  addresses: 

From  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Young,  .Missionary  Secretary  of 
the  M.  K  Church,  South: 

America  is  a  Christian  aoimtry?  Who  brought  the 
gospel  here?  "An  heroical  younjr  miwsionary" — the  Rev. 
Robert  Hunt,  of  the  E-»tablinhed  Clnirch  of  England. 
When  the  Janie«l"wn  Colony  landed,  HSOT.they  wenion 
shore,  aud  he  administt-rud  the  holy  communion  to  the 
entire  company.  A  church  was  the  first  hounie  built, 
which  they  decorated  with  the  wild  flowers  of  the  coun- 
try. The  young  Knglishnian  was  not  allowed  to  marry 
the  Indian  princess — Pocahontas — until  she  had  been  lu- 


structed  and  baptized.  This  was  the  beginning  of  Pre 
estant  missionary  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the  "infideT 
Savages."  T'he  good  ship  Mayflower  brought  over  no 
minister,  but  when  she  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock,  1020, 
there  were  already  in  Virginia  eleven  parishes  and  five 
hard-working  clergymen. 

ISo  the  history  of  all  the  past  testifies,  that  the  entrance 
for  Christianity  in  all  the  continents  and  kingdoms  ha.v 
been  made  by  the  foreign  missionary.  In  the  nineteentf 
century  of  our  era  we  number  four  hundred  million 
Even  this  progress  is  wondrous  if  we  reflect  on  the  difl!' 
calties  that  have  been  surmounted.  Everywhere  the 
gospel  of  Christ  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the 
faiths  of  the  world.  These  systems  of  idolatry  had  be- 
come sacred  and  solid  by  the  long  lapse  of  ages.  They 
were  rooted  in  the  afTeutions  and  customs  of  the  people. 
To  dictplaoe  them  aud  destroy  them  required  Iho  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  That  power  was  given  and  it 
abide.s.  The  advance  of  the  Christian  religion  in  every 
land  has  been  met  and  resisted  by  the  prejudices  ant' 
worldly  interests  of  the  people  and  prieathood.  Witnei 
the  op]>osition  to  Paul  in  the  city  of  Ephesus.  Demetrius^ 
the  silversmith,  closed  his  remarks  with  these  words — 
**So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be  set  at 
nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess 
Diana  should  be  despised  and  her  magnificence  should 
be  destroved,  whom  all  Asia  and  the  world  worship- 
peth."  The  pagan  priesthood  kept  themselves  busy 
stirring  up  the  civil  authorities  to  oppose  the  new  faith 
so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  was  forbidden  b 
the  counter  proclamation  of  perseciitionM  of  perseeutiii^ 
kings  and  emperors.  A  learned  Eugliiih  historian  de 
clares  that  the  CbriHtian  Church  has  furnished  fifty  mil 
lions  of  martyrs.  Vet  the  cause  of  Christ  prevailed  ani 
His  subjects  were  multiplied.  The  hearing  ear  cam 
close  to  the  speaking  tongue,  when  the  words  were  ai 
oompaaied  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

There  are  five  great  powers  that  have  always  mov 
and  governed  human  society — eloquence,  learnin^ 
wealth,  rank  and  arms.  When  Christianity  was  seat  ou 
as  a  teacher  to  all  the  world  it  possessed  none  of  these.' 
except  the  first  and  second.  But  by  the  faithful  use  or 
these  two  forces  it  has  dominated  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth  iu  spile  of  the  opposition  of  wealth,  ranks  aud 
arms.  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ultimate  and 
complete  triumph  of  our  religion. 


From   Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Raid,  Missionary   Secretary  o 
the  JL  E.  Church: 

It  certainly  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  this  hun- 
dredth year  of  our  organization,  the  hundreth  annual 
conference  has  just  been  organi/.ed,  far  away  iu  the  lat- 
est bom  of  our  foreign  missions,  the  land  of  the  rising 
sun.  This  makes  just  one  conference  a  year  for  oar  first 
century.    Glory  be  to  GodI 

Id  this  hundredth  year  of  our  organization  we  step 
into  our  17th  foreign  mission.  Since  lH:i8,  when  we 
entered  Africa,  our  first  foreign  field,  wc  have  averaged 
one  foreign  mission  for  every  three  years.  The  latest 
born  is  always  most  interesting,  and  our  hearts  warm 
toward  Corea^  so  isolated,  so  needy,  so  distant,  almost  a 
land  of  mystery,  the  "Hermit  Nniion."  Tlie  more  so  it 
is  that  she  welcomes  us  bv  the  mouth  of  her  King,  thus 
af.tu»1i/.iiig  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  "Kings  shall  be  thy 
nursing  fathers  and  their  ipieens  thy  mothers."  We 
also  rejoice  that  tn  this  case  we  may  be  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  to  bear  her  the  light  of  Ufe.  Let 
Corea  be  our  centennial  gift  to  Christ. 

We  have  just  passed  the  jubilee  of  our   foreign  mis- 
sions, and  they   have  been    fifty   eventful  years.     The 
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namber  of  members  and  probationers  in  onr  foreign 
fields  at  the  close  of  1884  will  fall  bat  little  below  an 
aggregate  of  50,000.  One  thousand  for  each  and  every 
year  since  we  began,  saying  nothing  of  the  thousands 
ihat  have  gone  from  these  lands  to  triumphant  glory. 
The  sainted  Janes  used  to  say:  "We  want  more  graves 
in  India. ^  This  was  eipreseive  of  the  thought  that  mls- 
aionaries  were  too  easily  frightened  from  tneir  perilous 
fields.  The  missionaries  were  wont  to  retort  "There 
would  be  more  inspiration  from  a  Biehop*8  grave  than 
from  any  other,"  indicating  that  we  who  visit  these  field» 
doioin  the  pleasant  season,  and  avoid  carefnily  torrid 
heat's   *^^  humidity  and  deadly   malaria.     Hut  in  this 


were  filled  vith  love  for  iho  sonls  of  the  heathen.  A 
missionary  Church  is  always  easier  to  serve  than  one 
lacking  the  missionary  spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  always 
better  served.  There  is  a  reaction  from  the  pew  npon 
the  pulpii,  and  a  pastor  is  at  his  best  before  a  people  of 
prayer  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Minor  differ- 
ences are  forgotten  in  the  consuming  desire  to  seek  and 
save  the  lost.  Ko  dissensions  distract  the  pastor's 
thoughts  or  divide  his  lime.  In  such  a  Church  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  is  inseparable  from  family  and  personal 
religion.  The  inspiration  of  the  ^real  end  and  aim  of 
the  Christian  religion  will  be  felt  in  business  activities, 
in  the  social  circle,  in  the  closet.    Thus  will  be  fulfilled 


hnndredtb  year  we  have  laid  our  only  missionary  ele- 
vated to  the  office  of  Bishop  beneath  the  verdure  of  that 
very  field  which  iu  youth  he  chose  for  hia  life  work. 
The  first  of  our  general  itinerant  superintendent's  sleep- 
ing amid  our  heathen  converts.  I  have  not  forgotten 
that  old  Lebanon,  with  its  hoary  crown,  stands  sentinel 
over  the  ashes  of  our  KiugUey.  But  though  he  fell 
while  abroad  on  a  missiouary  tour,  he  did  not  fall  within 
any  of  our  missions.  Not  less  honored  the  one  than  the 
other,  but  Wiley  is  alone  in  the  centennial  glory  we  have 
assigned  to  him. 

I  From  Rev.  K  R.  Hendrix,  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
t'bnrcht 
The  abiding  presence  of  Christ  with  his  Church,  the 
aecret  of  her  power  and  the  pledge  of  her  success  is 
promised  only  as  she  is  a  missionary  Church.  It  is  to 
disciples  whom  Ue  bade  "go  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature"  that  lie  declares, 
"I-o !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."  That  presence  is  felt  with  the  mls«ionary 
Church  at  home  as  well  as  with  her  representatives  in 
heathen  lands.  Many  a  pastor  has  had  Andrew  Fuller's 
experience — his  flock  strangely  unhappy  while  living  for 
themselves,  but  tilled  with  light  and  joy  so  soon  as  they 
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the  old  Rabbits  saying  that  it  is  no  true  prayer  whiob 
does  not  contain  the  petition,  "Thy  kingdom  oome." 

Ceasing  to  obey  the  great  commission,  the  Kastem 
Church  has  about  lost  the  presence  of  her  Itedeemer.  I 
would  say  has  wholly  lost  it,  bnt  a  blessing  seems  to 
linger  even  where  only  the  form  of  His  worship  is  main- 
tained in  contrast  with  Paganism  or  Mohammedanism 
where  His  worship  is  unknown.  The  message  to  the 
Church  of  Sardis  has  a  peculiar  titneis  for  the  Greek 
Church  to  day,  "I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a 
name,  that  thou  livest  and  art  dead.  Be  watchful  and 
strengthen  the  things  which  remain  and  are  ready  to 
die.  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis  that  have 
not  defiled  their  garments;  they  shall  walk  with  me  in 
white;  for  they  are  worthy.** 

A  Holy  Church,  because  a  Missionary  Church,  is  the 
great  net-d  of  the  world  to-day.  Her  holy  life  and 
quenchless  zeal  will  be  felt  in  every  missionary  station 
on  the  globe.  The  resistless  argument  of  a  holy  life  and 
of  a  pure,  Christ-like  love  of  souls  will  command  the 
confidence  of  the  vilest  pagans  or  the  fiercest  Moham- 
medans, as  the  Danish  misjiionary,  Schwar?.,  compelled 
the  admiration  of  Rajah  Ilydcr  Ali,  who  a  hundred 
years  ago  said  to  the  British  government:  "Do  not  send 
to  me  any  of  your  agents,  for  I  trust  neither  their  words 
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oor  their  trealies.  But  send  to  me  the  misBionary  or 
whose  character  I  heat*  so  toach  from  every  one.  Ilim 
will  I  receive  and  trast." 

The  most  formidable  hindrance  to  the  succors  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  arises  from  the  Bins  and  vices  of  Christian 
nations.  This  ia  conceded  by  all  who  have  given  the 
matter  careful  thought.  The  remedy  for  thi»  state  of 
things  is  a  Holy  Church.  Not  one  of  loud  profession 
or  one  whose  givin^ia  to  satisfy  conscience,  but  a  church 
living  so  uear  her  Lord  as  to  share  Mis  tender  love  for 
lost  souls  and  to  weep  with  him  over  the  unsaved.  Such 
love  for  the  lost  had  the  noble  heroes  who  might  be  seen, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  on  many  highways  leading  to  this 
historic  scat  of  the  Christmas  Conference  of  17y».  They 
represented  the  great  mii^sionary  spirit  of  this  modern 
reliffiouB  epocb.  As  Protestantism  is  larger  than  Lnth- 
eranism,  though  Luther  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
Reformation,  no  Ivvangelism  is  larger  than  Methodism, 
though  Methodism  and  missions  stand  inseparable  in  the 
modern  religious  history  of  the  race.  While  God  hon- 
ored the  men  who  gave  their  names  to  Methodism  by 
using  them  to  introduce  the  great  epoch  of  Evangelism^ 
let  those  who  share  their  names  reproduce  their  holy 
lives  and  queenchless  r.eal  in  the  most  wonderful  cam- 
paign of  Christendom  upon  which  wo  are  about  to  enter. 


we  owe  to  them  that  the  whole  region  of  South  Africa 
has  been  opened  up.  *'Apart  from  their  specia)  service 
as  preachers,  they  have  done  important  work  as  pioneers 
of  civilization,  as  geographers,  as  contributors  to  philog- 
ical  research;  and  it  is  certain  that  apart  from  the  special 
stimutus  they  felt  as  proclaimers  of  the  gospel  message, 
they  would  never  have  thrown  themselves  as  they  did 
into  the  work  to  which  they  had  consecrated  their  , 
lives." 

Out  of  missions  has  grown  the  civilizations  of  the 
world,  and  they  have  paid  in  kind  a  rich  percentage  on 
the  investment.  The  commerce  with 
opened  up  by  missionaries  during  the  I 
ceeds  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  anc 
trade  with  China  employs  fifty  or  pixt) 
capital,  and  her  annual  profit  from  this 


twelve  millions, 


From  Rev.  W.  F.  Taylor,  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Obnroh: 

The  retroactive  influence  of  missions  is  apparent  in 
iJieir  monetary  value.  It  is  the  civilization  originating 
in  them  which  has  created  a  demand  for  our  commerce, 
the  products  of  our  lands,  the  labors  of  our  artisans,  the 
trade  of  our  morchaHts,  and  the  employment  of  our 
ships.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  nothiug,  save  the 
moral  earthquake  produced  by  the  gospel,  can  arouse 
heathenism  from  the  torpor  which  results  from  its  su- 
perstition. Civilization  has  no  existence  where  the  mis- 
sionary has  not  gone.  Ko  land  that  has  not  been  pressed 
by  his  feet  has  had  railroads,  telegraphs,  postoffices, 
public  schools,  nor  civic  and  religious  liherty.  In- 
deed, civilization  without  the  gospel,  if  that  can  be 
imagined,  is  only  an  unmitigated  curse.  The  Indians 
in  our  own  country  when  they  have  become  Christians 
have  been  elevated,  but  when  introduced  to  the  oustoma 
of  civilization  without  this,  thny  have  only  been  the 
more  degraded,  and  have  become  the  sooner  extinct. 
Appetit«8  are  created  with  no  corresponding  restraint; 
wants  are  produced  with  no  adequate  moans  of  supply; 
intellect  and  passion  are  stimulated  beyond  the  power 
of  conscience  aud  will  to  control. 

Secular  testimony  is  abundant  showing  the  indebted- 
ness of  civilization  to  missions.  In  the  "Parliamentary 
Blue  Book"  of  England  for  187;l,  Sir  lUrtle  Frere  de- 
clares that  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in  India  is  effect- 
ing changes,  moral,  social  and  political,  which  for  extent 
and  rapidity  of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than 
anything  ever  witnessed  in  modern  Europe.  Lord 
Xawrence,  Viceroy  and  Governor  General  of  India,  has 
Mid,  "1  believe,  notwithstanding  all  that  the  English 
people  have  done  to  benefit  India,  the  miHsionarieR  liave 
done  more  than  all  other  agencies  combined."  "But 
for  the  English  misionaries,"  declares  the  "Friend  of  In- 
dia," a  secular  paper,  "the  natives  of  India  would  have  a 
verv  poor  oj)inion  of  Englishmen." 

'Ihe  missionary  alone,  of  all  Englishmen,  is  the  repre- 
nentative  of  a  disinterested  desire  to  elevate  and  im- 
prove the  people.  The  "Shanghai  Courier"  speaks  of 
missionaries  as  pioneers  of  civili/.ation.  The  "London 
Times"  has  but  recently  declared,  in  speaking  of  the 
fashion  in  some  quarters   to  scoff  at  missionaries,    that 
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mission. 

To  the  individual  Christian  how   many  fri^'^ 
made  "of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness."    3» 
of  water  springing  op    into    everlasting  life' 
maining  pure  because  it  is  ever  kept  flowing.    . 
blessed  to  give  than  receive   because  giving 
more  than  receiving.     "There  is  that  scattereth .  ^  _ 
inoreaseth;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth   more   l<^% 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty.     The  liberal  som,  * 
be  made  fat;  and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watereu^ 
himself."  j 

But  this   influence  is  manifest  in   that  it  brings 
into  harmony  with  the  divine  conception  of  the  neoeM^ 
ties  and  possibilities  of  our  race. 

This  inlluence  is  observed  in  the  promotion  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  The  sun  is  not  exbauaed  in 
giving  light,  nor  is  the  Church  in  giving  life.  Nay,  it 
is  in  giving  life  that  she  multiplies  her  spiritual  posses* 
sions.  The  five  loaves  and  twoflshcs  not  only  feed  the 
maliitude,  but  twelve  baskets  of  fragments  are  gath- 
ered up.  The  handful  of  meal  and  the  oil  in  the  cruse 
consecrated  to  God  are  increased  to  a  supply  for  many 
days.  The  absence  of  growth  is  the  sign  of  death. 
Vitality  is  manifested  by  a  spirit  of  aggressiveness.  To 
be  without  this  spirit  is  to  be  destitute  of  all  the  motives 
aud  aims  upon  which  true  success  depends.  It  is  to  be 
destitute  of  the  genius  of  Christianity,  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  very  purpose  for  which  he  es- 
tablished the  Church,  and  the  means  ordained  for  its 
enlargement.  It  is  to  contract  her  views,  dry  up  her 
sympathy,  and  produce  that  selfishness  which  is  itself 
death.  The  Church  that  declines  this  duty  may  well  J 
say  with  the  lepers  from  famine-stricken  Samaria,  who  ^ 
came  upon  the  bounty  in  Syrians  deserted  camp,  "This 
is  a  day  of  good  tidings  and  we  hold  our  peace;  if  we 
tarry  till  the  morning  light  some  mischief  will  come 
upon  U'«,"  and  she  will  surely  hear  the  voice  of  God  >D  ^ 
the  fearful  carse  of  Moroz.  ^ 

It  cultivates  faith.  The  gowpol  professes  to  be  adapted 
to  all  men.  Its  truth  ii4  demont^irated  to  us  as  we  see 
it  meeting  the  wants  of  successive  nations  brought  under 
its  power.  We  are  assured  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom* 
ise  that  the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Jesus  for  an  inher- 
itance and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  poft-^H 
session.  ^M 

It  Inspires  hope.     The  snccees  achieved    may  not  be^^ 
what  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  but  surely  it  is  suflicient 
to  thrill  every  Christian  heart.      Whether   we  consider 
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tJhe  opposition  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  which 
ctnea  the  Cbaroh  to  denounco  all  misBionarv  Bchemes 
u  'HUofliTe,"  "viflionary"  and  "dangeroua,"  tlie  apathj 
which  has  charaolerized  a  large  part  of  her  membership 
to  the  present  day,  or  the  hoary  superstitions  and  moral 
d«gradatioD  with  which  she  han  had  to  roiitend,  her 
Moceas  haa  been  marvelous.  In  I HOO  there  were  in  the 
world  but  seven  Protestant  miesionary  societies,  170 
Protestant  missionaries  and  50,000  communicants  and 
idherenls.  The  iiible  has  been  translated  into  the  lan- 
gnag<es  of  only  one-Hfth  of  the  world's  population  and 
only  $350,000  were  contributed  by  the  whole  church  for 
missions  during  that  year.  Today  there  are  more  than 
eighty  societies,  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the  lan- 
gnages  of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
there  are  7,000  native  and  foreign  ordained  missionaries 
and  an  entire  working  force  of  45,000  in  the  field,  while 
ib«  uiDual  contrtbutiooe  for  missioas  is  nov  more  than 
#s.ooo,ooo. 

It  dovelopes  courage.  By  it  we  retain  in  the  Church 
the  very  spirit  of  Christ's  mission.  In  the  lives  of  the 
missionaries  we  have  Emmanuel,  "God  with  us."  Such 
consecration  to  Christ,  such  tove  for  man,  such  zeal  for 
souls  is  that  whiofa  above  all  keeps  alive  in  us  the  virtue 
of  a  true  heroism.  The  five  missionaries  who  fell  in 
China,  when  twelve  millions  of  souls  perished  with  fam- 
ine, did  not  die  in  vain.  The  voice  of  Adoniram  Judsoo, 
after  seven  years  of  failure  in  Burma,  pleading  with  the 
charch  to  be  patient,  and  declaring  that  if  a  ship  were 
there  he  woald  not  leave  that  field,  will  be  martial  music 
in  the  ears  of  the  Church  for  centuries  to  come.  The 
te*rs  of  Thomas  Coke  before  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
and  bis  plea  for  permission  to  go  to  India,  still  retain 
their  elorjaence,  while  his  eighteen  voyages  in  sailing 
ships  has  opened  the  ocean  track  of  many  missionaries 
to  iieathen  lands.  But  time  would  fail  ns  to  tell  of 
Carey  and  Hoffat  and  Livingston,  of  Peter  and  Paul  and 
Christ.  Indeed  the  whole  missionary  work  puts  the 
<7bnrch  in  an  aggressive  attitude  to  the  world  and  on  a 
^^Mar  basis  in  its  relstion  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  It 
^^B  this  that  keeps  alive  the  heroic  spirit  of  apostolic 
^Bays  and  gives  promise  for  the   final   victory   of  the 

1^^  — 

From  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
on  "Problems  Solved  b\-  Methodism  in  China;" 

A  peculiarity  of  Methodism  is  the  liberty  it  has  al- 
ways given  to  women  in  its  services.  How  will  this 
operats  in  a  land  where  woman  is  repreased  and  held  in 
low  esteem?  It  found  it  difiicult  to  get  women  to  come 
to  church,  and  it  could  only  be  done  by  having  a  parti- 
tion to  shut  off  the  women  from  the  men.  It  didn't  like 
the  partition;  but  it  said,  better  to  have  women  with  the 
partition  than  not  to  have  women  at  all;  and  after  all, 
this  was  only  giving  a  little  extra  emphasis  to  the  ancient 
Slsthodist  rule,  "Let  the  men  and  women  sit  apart."  But 

the  gospel  was  preached,  a  gradual  emancipation  was 
_  ng  on.  When  the  first  women  were  received  as  con- 
Terts,  it  was  actually  a  question  whether  they  should 
have  a  name  in  baptism — it  being  the  Chinese  idea  that 
-a  married  woman  needs  no  name.  But  Mother  Ilii  set- 
tled the  question  by  saying,  "Of  course  we  are  to  have 
names.  Women  have  names  in  Christianity,  if  they 
don't  anywhere  else."  In  August,  180G,  I  baptized  her 
little  grand- daughter,  and  twelve  years  later  had  the 
leasure  of  receiving  her  into  the  church.     Sir  months 

o  I  met  ber  in  New  York,  on  her  arrival  from  China, 

study  medicine  in  this  country,  and  go  back  qnatified 
to  bless  and  benefit  her  countrywomen.  A  strange  step 
for  a  young  <'hiocse  girl  to  take,  and  which  may  not  be 
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without  its  pel. 

woman  is  being  SIl  Z 

are  speaking  in  ourV*'"  *"  P"»^  Enropean;  four,  na- 

enjoying  the  samt  libert)       ... 

here.     The  partition  is  alread>™<nating  interest,  «i. 

churches,  and  will  speedily  go  frot2^!"B   events.     Th©^ 

Methodism  gives  to  its  women  in ChilX*'''**^*  ^oo"*- 
ilegcs  it  has  given  in  America.  civuiza- 

It  is  not  out  of  place  here,  certainly,  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  give  a  just  word  of  tribute  to  the  noble  women 
of  Methodism  who  have  toiled  with  heroic  devotion  for 
the  elevation  and  Christianization  of  their  heathen  sis- 
ters. From  the  first,  the  wives  of  missionaries  have 
given  themselves  with  diligence  to  this  work;  teaching 
day  schools,  risitin^  the  women  in  their  homes,  and  wef 
coming  them  at  their  own  houses,  always  on  the  alert  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  to  tell  them  of  Christ.  But 
it  soon  became  evident  that  there  was  a  need  of  women 
without  family  cares,  to  enter  this  field.  According  to  the 
need  has  been  the  supply.  Who  can  measure  the  re* 
suits  of  twenty-five  years  of  unselfi^sh  devotion  to  the 
training  of  Chinese  girls  In  Christian  knowledge,  and  in 
earnest  eflfort  to  leaathem  to  Christ,  such  as  that  shown 
by  the  Misses  Beulah  and  Sarah  Wolston,  for  that  long 
period  in  our  Foochow  Mission?  Danghters  of  our 
church  members,  girls  from  heathen  families,  and  found- 
lings saved  by  the  mission  from  destitution,  have  alike 
been  trained  by  these  godly  women,  with  unceasing  pa- 
tience, until  they  have  gone  forth  as  Christian  women 
to  wield  a  mighty  inHuenoe  for  good — many  of  them  as 
wires  of  oar  preachers.  Intelligent,  pious,  devoted,  stand- 
ing easily  at  the  head  of  the  women  in  the  places  to 
which  their  husbands  were  sent,  because  of  their  edusa- 
tioo.  The  Misses  Wohton  are  now  at  home,  and  may 
not  return  again  to  the  field.  But  their  work  is  going 
on,  in  the  person  of  their  pupils,  and  will  continue  to 
prosper,  as  their  blessed  influence  upon  Chinese  society 
is  felt  with  increasing  power  as  the  years  roll  on.  And 
when  the  history  of  the  work  of  Missions  in  China  is 
written,  the  modesty  and  reticence  of  these  devoted 
Christian  ladies  shall  not  prevent  a  grateful  church 
from  writing  their  names  high  up  on  the  scale  of  honor. 
Nor  will  the  devotion  of  such  untiring  and  assidious 
workers  in  the  medical  department  as  I)r,  Combs  (now 
Mrs.  Stritmatter),  Dr.  Sigourney  Trask,  of  Foochow 
and  Dr.  Leonora  Howard,  of  Tientsin,  in  their  success 
ful  eitorls  to  heal  the  physical  maladies  of  Chinese  wo- 
men, and  to  lead  them  to  Christ  for  the  healing  of  the 
Boul,  fail  to  win  a  high  place  in  the  grateful  memory  of 
God's  people. 

I'Vom  Rev.  M.  C.  Briggs,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  on 
"Missions  to  the  Chinese  in  California:" 

The  first  attempt  to  teach  the  Chinamen  Christianity 
through  the  English  tongue  was  made  with  success  by 
three  devout  ladies  of  the  Sixth  Street  Church,  Sacra- 
mento City,  This  was  in  1«00.  At  first  they  organized 
a  class  in  the  white  Sunday  school;  but  the  little  white 
heathen  made  it  so  uncomfortable  that  the  Chinese  had 
to  be  gathered  into  a  separate  school.  This  was  the 
hnginning  of  what  promised  to  be  a  great  work.  Dr. 
Gibson,  who  arrived  two  years  later,  took  up  the  work 
with  charaoteristic  vigor,  and  schools  were  established 
far  and  near.  But  the  novelty  soon  wore  off,  the  work 
was  tedious,  the  Church  was  pressed  with  many  enter- 
prises, a  clamor — inspired  partly  by  Popeism  which  found 
Chinese  servants  in  the  way  of  its  own  communicants, 
partly  by  race  prejudice,  and  more  by  political  partisan- 
ism  in  its  ea^er  "competitive  vole-hunting" — grew  loud 
and  threatening,  lazy  people  found  excuse,  timid  people 
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uor  their  treaties.    But  send  to  me  Ibc 

wbonc  uharacler  I  hear  so  mnch  fromflfttQ^w^  viewB  "  and 

will  1  receive  aud  trust."  ^^^^otV   declined  almost 

The  most  formidable  li'mdn 
tiaii  Miswions  arises  iroT^j^  and  diflconragement  the  Chi- 
nalions.     Tbie  in  cjjip-^ct  was  passpcl,   both   parties   loudly 
matter  careful.(^'igbonor  of  the  act.     Many  far-seeing  cit- 
^      Ihiogft  M^,^ever  approved  it,  and  many  who  hastily  endorsed 
the  measure  are  now  convinced  of  their  error.     The  Re- 
Btriction  Act  rests  on  a  crow's  nest  of   fallacies  which  is 
respectable  only   when    viewpd   ihroagh  the  haze  of  a 
bewildered  imagination.     But  this    subject  is  too  va^t 
and  many-sided  for  discnesion  here,  if  it  were  otherwise 
pertinent  to  the  occasion.     Tne  nimblest  tongue   would 
require  more  hours  than  the  programme  allows  minutes 
to  do  it  justice.     It  is  mentioned  only  as  one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  the  progress  of   mission   work   among   these 
induHrious  idolaters. 

With  all  our  obstacles  of  Ruffianism  and  bad  legisla- 
tion, with  our  lion  doings  and  our  misdoings,  the  work 
has  yielded  results.  Many  have  been  soundly  converted, 
many  women  have  been  rescued  from  a  fate  worse  than 
death,  three  strong  mi8!«ions  are  in  active  existence. 
Mrs.  Hums  and  her  helpers  are  doing  a  noble  work  in 
San  Jose,  Mrs.  Wilson  is  gathering  a  whole  fishing  vil- 
lage into  her  school  at  Monterey,  there  is  a  small  school 
at  Alameda,  a  school  at  Kapa  City,  a  school  at  Sacra- 
mento, and  schools  in  a  few  other  places.  Contact  with 
American  civilization,  too,  has  done  much  for  the  Chi- 
nese, notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  so  scandalized  by 
the  drunkenness,  debauchery,  riotry  and  brutality  of  our 
own  lower  classes.  But  how  much  more  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  done! 

From  Rev.  T.  G.  Stewart,  of  the  African  M.  E. 
Church: 

Organised  in  1816,  with  a  membership  poor  and  illit- 
erate and  insignificant  as  to  nnmbers,  with  an  accessi- 
ble population  of  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls; 
with  no  ministry  of  prestige,  and  no  European  or  Amer- 
ican coadjutors;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
bad  the  distioguihhed  honor  of  opening  up  the  first  for- 
eign missions  established  by  American  Methodi6ti>,  and 
now  cherishes  the  oldest  American  mission  on  theglobe. 
In  1824,  ten  years  before  the  .sainted  Melville  ii.  Cox 
reached  Africa,  the  Rev.  John  Hoggs,  a  prominent  elder 
of  the  African  M.  E.  Church,  arrived  there  as  a  missionary. 
Our  charoh  being  not  then  ten  years  old,  it  was  a  work 
of  zeal  without  knowledge,  and  Hoggs,  not  being  sus- 
tained, was  compelled  to  return.  Hence  the  early  Afri- 
can mission  on  the  part  of  our  church  failed. 

But  in  the  same  year  (1821)  missions  were  opened  in 
Hayti,  and  one  of  these,  the  missions  at  Portau  Prince 
with  various  vicissitudes,  has  continued  to  this  day  the 
oldest  Protestant  Church  on  that  island  and  the  oldest 
American  Methodist  mission  in  the  world.  Another  at 
St.  Domingo  still  survives,  and  has  lately  been  greatly 
aided  by  our  consul,  H.  C.  Atwood. 

In  1827  the  church  commenced  its  missionary  work  in 
Canada,  which  resulted  in  the  Canada  Conference  in 
1840,  and  in  the  British  MKhndist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1856.  This  body  coming  into  existence  in  cunsequence 
of  the  complication  of  slavery  and  spreading  throut^h- 
oul  the  Canadas  and  down  through  the  Danish  and  Eng- 
lish West  Indies,  and  the  Spanish  Main,  after  forty 
years  of  organic  life,  and  nearly  thirty  yearsof  denomi- 
national life  has  solemnly,  and  we  trust  heartily,coalesced 
with  the  African  M.  E.  Church  and  returned  to  the 
cild  homestead;  thus  healing  one  breach  in  the  Method- 
ism of  the  American  continent. 

Before  the  war,  they  had  pushed  their  work  westward 
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and  southward,  and  witbin  thirty  days  of  Leo*s  surro; 
der  steps  were   taken  to  organize   the  South   Caroli 
Annual  Conference  over  a   territory  now   occupied 
ten  Conferences,  containing  three  mstitutions  of  lea 
inc  and  more  than  200,000  members. 

While  we  are  sitting  here  to-night,  fourteen  tbonsanQ 
men  are  preaching  the  gospel  in  the  heathen  world,  ao^ 
more  than  one  million,  heretofore  heathen,  are  attendin| 
to  their  word.  Africa,  South  America,  China,  India  an 
Japan,  are  opening  their  doors.  The  islands  of  the  se 
already  glow  \fith  gospel  light.  The  Saviour^a  declare 
tion  that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  in  all  the  worli 
is  rapidly  coming  to  pass.  The  end  is  approaching  wh« 
idolatry  shall  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  facilities  fci 
communication  and  travel  afford  wings  to  the  Messag 
The  times  of  the  running  of  many  to  and  fro  and  of  tB 
increase  of  knowledge  spoken  of  by  Daniel  bavealread|j 
come,  and  the  church  of  God  on  earth,  following  in  tl] 
wake  of  the  all-conquering  host  led  on  by  "the  King  of 
Kings  and  Lord  of  I^rds,"  is  rapidly  settling  itself  upoa 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 


v<^^^ 


From  Hon.  W.  T.  Willey,  of  W.  Va.: 
It  has  been  said  that  Pagan  art  and  science  haviT 
clined;  and  that  there  were  better  examples  among  tfae 
ancients.  Christianity  has  been  challenged  to  produce 
anything  comparable  to  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and, 
especially,  to  the  tine  embodiment  of  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  witidom  and  power  in  the  temples  and  statues  of 
Minerva  and  Jupiter.  I  have  no  word  of  disparagement 
of  Grecian  genius  and  skill.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  suf* 
ficient  answer  to  refer  to  St.  Peter^s  and  St.  Paul's.  But 
my  reply  is,  that  the  Christian's  God  "dwells  notin  tern- 
plea  made  with  bauds."  Yet,  Christianity  has  its  mate- 
rial, tangible  embodiments  of  wisdom  and  power.  Among 
these,  is  the  Modern  Printing  Press.  There  is  an  oracte 
indeed — an  oracle  whose  utterances  control  the  destinies 
of  the  nations — whose  powers  laughs  at  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove.  And  as  to  physical  and  uiechauical  power-^ 
one  British  Iron  Clad  could  have  sunk  the  whole  Pflffd 
sian  and  Grecian  Heet  of  1,580  vessels,  which  fought  at 
the  Straits  of  Salamis  on  that  great  historic  day.  Would 
you  compare  Ifae  Chinese  Junk  with  the  Ocean  Steamer? 
The  catapults  and  battering  rams  of  CV^ar,  with  the 
Paixhan  Gun?  Grecian  fire,  with  gun-powder  and  dyna- 
mite? The  Roman  Chariot  with  the  Corliss  Eneinef 
"Canst  thou  send  lightning,  that  they  may  go  and  say 
unto  Thee,  Here  we  are?"  Christian  science  reverently 
answers  aye!  Yon  read  in  this  morning's  papers  a  synopsis 
of  the  principal  events  which  occurred  ycHtcrday,  alt  over 
the  world,  brought  to  your  home  by  the  Christian  Tele- 
grapb.  How  presumpliious  the  assertion,  that  Chris- 
tianity dwarfs  the  mind!  No.  Let  us  rather  believe, 
that  our  Creator  has  ordaiued  that  the  Christian  intel- 
lect is  the  only  fit  depository  for  the  highest  inspirations 
of  genius.  Wheresoever  His  Spirit  dwells  most  presently 
and  richly,  there  must  both  moral  and  mental  dovelojj 
ment  be  more  God-like  and  progressive. 

The  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  Christian  civilizl 
ticn  might  be  mnltiplied  without  limitation.  But  I  mu^t 
couleut  myself  with  a  few  simple  inquiries.  Whore  do 
we  find  the  best  examples  of  civil  aod  political  liberty 
to-day?  The  richest  commerce?  The  most  skillful  and 
remunerative  agriculture?  The  greatest  diversity  of 
proQlable  industries?  All  the  elements  and  conditions 
of  the  most  prosperous  political  economy?  The  best  lit- 
erature? The  highest  culture?  The  mo.st  wealth?  The 
mightiest  martial  power?  The  strongest  navies?  Tfc 
wisest  and  most  powerful  jHiopIes?  The  answer  is  wbe 
ever  Christian  civilization  predominates. 
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NOTES  OK  UEXIOa 

BI"  ABTBCn  T.  PIKRSOIf,  D.  D. 

'' EX  ICO  has  bceo  compared  to  a  comaoopia,  on 
account  of  its  nbape.  It  is  some  2,000  milea  in 
length  and  nearly  as  broad  where,  like  an  in- 
verted pyramid,  it  loaches  the  southern  limit*  of 
ti*  United  States.  In  area  il  embraces  nearly  800,000 
•(jaare  mile«;  that  is,  it  would  make  eighteen  aach  slates 
u  Peonsylvaoia. 

U  may  weil  be  compared  to  a  horn  of  plenty,  on  ac- 
ooODt  not  of  itA  sAapCf  but  its  contents.  It  has  plenty 
of  variety  of  climate  and  scenery.  It  has  great  moun 
uin  ranges,  whose  highest  peak  soars  nearly  three  and 
1  half  miles  toward  the  sky,  and  broad  fertile  plateaus, 
three  tboasand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  You  may  find 
there  all  the  range  of  temperature  and  all  the  change  of 
•eene  which  can  be  found  l>etweBn  Lake  Superior  and 
tke  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  nearly  6,000  milea  of  coast 
line. 

The  mountain  ranges,  very  much  depressed  st  the 
Iithmas  of  Panama,  branch  into  two  giant  arm^,  along 
the  gulf  and  the  sea,  and  hold  between  them  the  lofty 
Uble  land,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  7,000  feet 

Mexico  is  naturally  divided  into  three  regtona:  Tierras 
cilientea,  Tierras  templadas.  Tierras  frias;  or  the  hot, 
temperate  and  cold  lands.  The  temperate  regions  em- 
hraoe  iln  va^5t  plateau  and  susUin  its  great  centres  of 
population. 

The  City  of  Mexico  stauds  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  plain, 
1«0  oiilee  broad,  and  about  7,600  feet  above  the  sea, 
walled  in  by  porphyritic  mountains,  and  strangely  in- 
vsMed  by  a  volcanic  circle. 

There  is  plenty  of  variety  in  the  products  of  the 
ooaotry.  Rich  woods;  luxuriant  vegetation;  it  is  the 
land  of  the  cactus  and  the  orange,  and  th?  banana. 
Scarce  a  plant  is  found  on  the  globe  that  cannot  be  grown 
in  eome  part  of  the  country.  Rice,  Indian  corn,  sugar 
caoe,  coffee,  cocoa,  are  raised,  some  of  them  to  au  enor- 
mous extent. 

Alpine  plants,  oaks,  chestnuts,  pines,  caoutchouc  trees, 
milk  trees,  vanilla  plants,  logwood,  mahogany,  aloe,  dye 
woods,  medicinal  and  gnm  trees  abound. 

The  annual  agricultural  producls  of  the  country  can* 
not  fall  much  below  $300,000,000.  The  country  is  capa- 
ble of  rivaling  any  land  in  its  annual  yield,  if  its  grand 
rMoarces  are  fully  developed. 

The  flora  are  not  more  abundant  than  the  fauna. 
Wild  horses,  stagp,  the  tapir,  jaguar,  wolf,  asses,  mulee, 
homed  cattle  and  sheep,  birds  of  seventy  sorts,  wild  inr- 
keyji,  geese,  ducks,  bees,  silkworms,  fi'sh  of  all  kinds 
are  fonnd,  while  both  tortoiue-shell  and  pearl  fisheries 
yield   rich  revenues. 

This  horn  of  plenty  holds  a  great  variety  of  precious 
tfonesy  ruby,  amethyst,  opal,  topaz,  garnet,  agate,  chal- 
cedony. 

Its  mines  are  rich  in  ores,  silver,  gold,  copper,  iron, 
xino,    lead,  antimony,  arsenic, sulphur, cobalt. 

The  cold  and  silver  mines  are  the  main  treasure  of  the 
land.  The  total  product  of  the  Mexican  mines  from  the 
oontjnest  of  Cortes  till  now  is  estimated  at  12, 000,000,- 
000  dollars!  In  1806,  27,000,000  dollars  were  coined  in 
the  mints. 

Tbe  people  of  this  favored  land  principally  claim  our 
attention. 

The  Indians  are  fine  specimens  of  their  race — Bym- 
metrical,  muscular,  temperate  in  habits,  simple  in  diet, 
chiefly  tillers  of  the  soil  and  very  poor. 

The  white  Mexicans,  descended  from  Spanish  settlers, 
are  proud,  idle,  priest-ridden,  much  given  to  gambling. 

The  population  numbers  between  eight  and  ten  mil- 


lions;  of  which  three  parte  are  pore  Enropean;  four,  na- 
tives, and  eight,  mixed. 

The  history  of  Mexico  is  of  fascinating  interest,  an- 
other horn  of  plenty,  full  of  interesting  events.  The 
earliest  inhabitants  known  to  us  wore  the  Toltecs,  about 
twelve  centuries  ago,  the  founders  of  Mexican  civiliKa- 
tion,  skilled  in  agriculture,  metals,  and  mechanic  arte. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  thinned  out  by  war  and  dis- 
ease, they  spread  over  Central  America,  and  the  ruina 
of  their  great  capitals  are  there  to  be  found. 

In  the  next  centurv,  (1170),  the  Chichemezs  followed 
them,  followed  shortly  after,  themselves,  by  the  famous 
Aztece^  or  Mexicans^  and  Tezcucans,  whose  capital  Ter,- 
cuco,  became  a  large  city;  they,  the  Aztecs,  entered  the 
valley  about  1200  a.  d,,  and,  after  a  somewhat  migratory 
life  of  12.'V  years,  laid  the  foundation  of  Mexico  City. 

After  about  100  years  (1425)  the  TVy^a/ic^jj  subdued  the 
Teznticann^  but  were  in  turn,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mexicans 
or  Aztecs,  reconquered,  and  made  subjects.  Then  an  al- 
liance was  formed  between  Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlaco- 
pan,  a  small  neighboring  kingdom,  and  for  a  century  they 
fought  together,  dividing  the  spoils,  till  the  whole  val- 
ley yielded  to  their  sway;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  under  Montezuma,  they  carried  their  con- 
quests to  thegnlf. 

The  great  shadow  that  has  rested  on  this  American 
Eden  has  been  the  papal  power. 

In  1S56  only  about  one  in  thirty-seven  of  the  popula- 
tion was  in  school.  The  clergy  had  control  of  ten  sem- 
inaries with  .'J,000  students.  There  were  then  about 
5,000  priests;  more  than  fifty  nunneries  with  1,500  nuns; 
and  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  consisted  of  an  arch- 
bishop with  twelve  bishops,  over  this  immense  guild  of 
priests. 

The  revenues  of  the  clergy  have  been  Tast.  Thetithea 
formerly  covered  one-tenth  of  all  produce  and  the  first- 
born of  all  domestic  animals;  and  large  bequests  were 
left  for  masses  for  the  dead.  Adding  to  these,  revenues 
from  cbaplaincies.parochial  dues,  income  from  estates  and 
investments,  and  twenty-one  years  ago,  (I8fl3),  the  total 
amount  paid  into  the  pockets  of  the  clergy  was  estimated 
at  from  $0,000,000  to  $6,000,000  anno  si  ly .  From  one  third 
to  one-half  of  the  wliole  real  estate  was  in  their  hands. 
Tbe  sum  total  of  value  of  their  property  would  amount 
to  about  $300,000,000,  an  average  of  say  of  $60,000  to 
every  priest,  or  $20,000,000  annual  collections. 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

TemperaDce  Movamenta  in  India- 

BY  J.  L.  PmLLIPS,  H.  n. 

Three  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Oospsl  ix  All  Lami>s 
of  the  terrible  havoc  the  ontstills  were  making  in  mral 
Bengal,  particularly  in  sections  settled  by  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  snch  as  the  Santals;  and  two  years  ago  in  a  brief 
paper  entitled  **A  Jilot  and  a  Mar"  I  spoke  of  the  serious 
hindrance  this  excise  system  of  the  English  government 
was  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India.  The  cry  of 
alarm  rose  simultaneously  from  missionaries  and  mam* 
raon-worshippers,  and  the  Bengal  government  had  to 
give  heed  to  it.  The  royal  rupee  has  a  very  tender  con- 
science, we  find,  in  the  East! 

Nearly  a  year  ago  our  excellent  lieutenant-governor 
appointed  a  commission  of  four  gentlemen,  two  of  whom 
were  natives  unconnected  with  government  service,  for 
inquiring  into  various  questions  concerning  the  excise  of 
country  spirit.  This  able  coramiiiBion  after  months  of 
diligent  inquiry  and  not  a  little  thorongh  investigation 
on  tbe  very  ground  where  the  outslills  were  doing  their 
dreadful  work,  has  now  submitted  its  report,  and  it  has 
been  accepted  by  the  lieutenant-governor.     This  report- 
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frankly  aoknowledges  that  the  oatstill  syetem  has  been 
inBtramental  io  promotiDg  habits  of  drinking  and  drunk- 
•ennesB  among  the  people  by  cheapening  the  liquor  and 
inoreaaing  facilities  for  obtaining  it. 

The  most  important  conclusion  reached  by  this  oom- 
miasioQ  is  that  the  outstill  system  should  be  abolished  in 
■many. of  the  leading  cities  ^f  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  the 
■central  distillery  plan  be  adopted  in  its  stead.  The  out- 
. stills  are  still  spared,  but  the  oummissioB  earnestly  rec- 
ommend that  strict  restrictions  be  imposed  upon  them, 
«.  g.  no  outatills  are  to  be  allowed  m  the  towns,  the 
■capacity  of  the  stills  is  to  be  limited  and  fixed  by  the 
local  authorities,  the  quality  of  the  liquor  is  to  be  tested, 
the  price  to  be  regulated,  etc.  All  of  them  point  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  am  sure  our  friends  will  join  us  in 
hoping  that  this  strait  jacket  may  soon  crush  and  kill  the 
miserable  system. 

We  are  indeed  thankful  for  this  help  from  our  Chris- 
tian governor  in  the  direction  of  temperance  reform. 
One  of  the  gravest  dangers  that  besets  our  native 
-churches  in  Bengal  is  intemperance.  It  became  my  duty 
-about  a  year  ago  to  institute  inquiries  on  this  point,  and 
ihe  evidence  gathered  from  the  principal  missions  in 
Bengal  was  too  strong  and  snre  to  be  gainsaid.  Since 
then  I  have  been  hearing  of  sad  defections  due  to  strong 
•drink.  Would  that  every  mission  enforced  the  total  ab- 
stinence test  of  church  membership?  Wherever  this  is 
•done  a  marked  difference  is  seen,  as  to  the  sobriety,  in- 
dustry, and  peace  of  the  community.  The  Brahmo 
Samaj  is  beginning  to  insist  upon  total  abstinence  in  its 
members;  should  not  the  Christian  church  take  the  lead? 

There  are  two  thines  our  American  friends  should 
i>ear  in  raind — think  about  and  pray  over — in  relation  to 
temperance  in  India.  One  is  this,  that  Christ^s  church 
<nay  be  kept  pure  from  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  be 
a  worthy  and  winning  witness  for  the  truth.  £asy 
^oing,  tippling  church  members,  be  they  laymen  or  min- 
isters, wUl  bring  contempt  upon  themselves  and  reproach 
and  ruin  upon  the  church.  We  need  the  earnest  prayers 
-of  all  pious  readers  in  behalf  of  the  purity  and  power  of 
the  native  church  in  this  pagan  land.  The  other  thing 
is  temperance  legislation.  An  intelligent  Christian  gov- 
■«rnment  cannot  long  shut  its  eyes  and  ears  to  the  Jar- 
ful facts  and  fruits  of  intemperance.  We  need  men  like 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  to  move  our  rulers  to  right  legisla- 
tion in  this  matter.  May  India  soon  have  her  own  cham- 
pions! 

Midnaporey  India,  Kov.  14,  I884. 

MISSION  NOTES  FROM  TUBEEY. 

BT  BEV.  G.  W.  WOOD,  D.  D. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  is  discouraging  to  mission- 
aries in  Turkey,  they  have  also  encouragement  and  cheer 
in  their  work.  Especially  do  they  find  this  in  the  re- 
sults of  labor  of  faithful  native  brethren  in  the  ministry 
in  some  fields.  The  following  statements  in  regard  to 
■a  town  of  considerable  size  in  the  vicinity  of  Angora, 
the  capital  of  ancient  Galatia,  show  how  the  pure  gospel 
is  triumphing  in  the  province  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
had  experience  of  both  joy  and  grief  in  his  day. 

Twenty-two  or  three  years  ago  darknras  reigned  in 
Istanos.  By  means  of  book  colporteurs,  light  began  to 
•eater  against  great  opposition.  A  few  individuals  be- 
•came  interested  in  the  truth.  Scclesiastical  denunciation 
and  mob  violence  failed  to  arrest  the  new  movement. 
H'ow  the  condition  of  things  is:  an  evangelical  church  of 
71  memberB,and  a  congregation  of  between  400  or  500  sup- 
portine  an  able  and  highly  respected  pastor;  also  a  teacn- 
•er,  with  the  aid  of  less  than  $40  from  the  missionaries 
to  schools  of  60  girls  and  67  boys;  a  Young  Men's  Chris- 


tian Association  engaged  in  varions  modea  of  doiw 
good ;  sisters  also  in  a  similar  society;  nearly  (900  ooUeetcS 
For  a  high  school;  hopingf  to  get  soon  a  church  building 
better  than  they  now  possess;  the  best  people  in  tht 
town  Protestants;  in  what  was  formerly  a  place  of  modt- 
drinking,  t?ie  loine  shops  now  are  all  shut  up;  the  Scrip-' 
tures  found  generally  in  bouses  of  the  nominal  Chru* 
tians;  peace  and  lore  where  once  was  discord.  Wdl 
may  the  pastor  add  in  concluding  such  a  report:  "We 
have  great  hopes  for  the  future." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  Armenian  patri* 
arch,  who  has  recently  died,  greatly  lamented  by  ^l  who 
knew  him,  a  deputation  of  leading  men  of-  Armenian 
Protestants  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Church  to  show 
their  sympathy,  and  were  received  with  very  polite  at- 
tention— in  great  contrast  with  what  would  Iwve  been 
at  former  periods  not  long  ago.  The  late  patriardi, 
while  a  man  of  superior  ability  and  energy,  was  a  lover 
of  peace  and  concord.  So  far  as  he  could,  he  sought  to 
lead  on  his  people  in  the  path  of  enlightenment.  Atone 
time  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  general  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  the  })UDlioation  of  a 
revised  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  modem  Ar- 
menian with  his  efficial  imprimatur;  but  so  great  was 
the  opposition  by  certain  bishops  and  newspapers  that 
he  felt  constrained  to  withdraw  from  this  proposition. 
Much  interest  is  felt  on  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  his 
successor. 

A  company  of  fifteen  Turks  from  a  district  in  the  in- 
terior of  Asia  Minor,who  were  said  to  been  on  their  way 
to  a  Christian  land  that  they  might  there  be  free  to  profess 
Christianity,  are  under  confinement  in  Constantinople. 
What  will  be  done  with  them  is  unknown. 

The  Bulgarian  converts  near  Strumnitza  in  Macedonia, 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  complicity  with  brigands,  have 
at  length  had  a  fair  trial  granted  them,  and  been  set  at 
liberty.  An  Albanian  evangelist  at  Monastir,  while  on 
the  road  to  another  town,  was  a  few  weeks  ^o  seised 
by  brigands  who  are  holding  him  for  £500  ransom.  It 
is  hoped  that  his  release  may  soon  be  accomplished. 

Afflictive  intelligence  comes  from  Aintab  that  Dr. 
Neale,  a  professor  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
Central  Turkey  College,  has  died  of  diphtheria,  and  that 
Dr.  Shipherd,  his  cmleague,  who  attended  him  in  his 
illness,  has  been  attacked  with  the  same  disease. 

Constantinople,  Dec.  o,  J884. 


Thibet,  Grand  Temple,  Grand  Lama. 

BT  N.  F.  OBAVX8. 

Thibet  forms  the  southeast  portion  of  the  great  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Asia,  and  that  part  bordering  on  the 
Himalaya  has  a  main  elevation  of  15,000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Two  great  ranges  separate  it  from  Cashmere.  It  is  a 
vast,  arid,  mountainous  country,  with  an  altitude  of  sel- 
dom less  than  10,000  feet  with  some  valleys  not  so  ele- 
vated. 

In  the  summer  season  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  atmos- 
phere transparent  in  a  wonderful  degree..  There  are  no 
forest  trees  and  no  fruit  trees,  except  in  the  lower  valleys. 
The  dwellings  are  plain  and  mean,  but  the  religious  edi- 
fices, palaces,  temples  and  monasteries  display  extraordi- 
nary splendor. 

The  city  of  Lassa,  the  capital,  is  located  on  a  large 
plain.  The  bouses  in  the  city  are  very  lofty  and  spacious, 
and  chiefly  occupied  by  wealthy  merchants. 

In  Lassa  and  its  immediate  vicinity  there  are  twenty- 
two  temples,  all  richly  adorned.  The  Holy  Mountains 
where  the  Grand  Temple  is  situated  is   outside  of  the 
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It  ifl  said  10  be  the 
l^^eK  temple  iu  tbe  world, 

I  veil  u  tbc  grandest.  It 
iftiittatentboaaaDdapart- 
Taittt,  &11  richly  adorned, 
|sd  all  contain   images  of 

g|i  and  silver. 

iBmaiftm  is  the  prevailing 

B&gion  in    Thibet,    whiuh 

M  oorrnpt  form  of   Bud- 

Lamaism  ta  in  part 

iiu,  bai    more  politi- 

Tbe    two   AbboU  of 

Kreat  mountain  temple 

MirLassa,exercise  the  sov- 

«RgT)tjr  over  the  land. 

Ii  i«  an  old  idea  of  tbe 

f(&ddhi«ta  to  look  upon  dis- 

iJBn.i«faed       mem  ben)      of 

littr  order  aa  incarnationB. 

tMj  these  wonderful 

possesses  the  power 

tn^  in  heaven  and  ap- 

^ing  on  the  earth. 

<>Dp  of  these  abbots  bears 
A»  title    of  **The  Glorioas  King,"  and  the  other  "The 
Siorioos  Teacher.'* 

^Vben  one  of  these  die  tbe  other  must  ascertain  in 
Those  body  the  celestial  being,  whose  form  has  been 
JflBolved,  has  been  pleased  to  incarnate  himself. 

The  names  of  all  the  male  children  born  just  after 
tlw  decease  of  the  Grand  Lama  are  laid  before  the  sur- 
*i»i>r.  He  selects  three  and  pnts  their  nameH  in  the 
folden  casket.  The  abbots  ana  priests  meet  and  hold  a 
■wJc  of  prayer,  and  then  the  first  name  drawTi  becomes 
lie  Grand  I^ma,  the  glorious,  and  from  that  moment  is 
looked  on  ae  an  incarnation  and  worthy  of  adoration. 
EfftTT  monastery  claims  to  have  a  mystical  being  to 
preside,  and  the  veil  of  mystery  is  thrown  over  all 
tbfir  transactions.  There  are  many  thousand  priests  in 
tlie  monasteries  and  temples  around  Lasna,  and  many 
liiTe  high-sounding  names.  Once  a  year  they  all  meet 
ud  have  a  grand  display  that  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
These  mysterious  worshippers,  in  addition  to  their 
iviests,  have  more  than  a  thousand  miHsionaries  visiting 
ctery  hamlet  on  the  Himalaya  mountains. 
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BY  REV,  A.  T.  PIBKaoN,  D.  U. 

The  Word  of  God  is  now  in  the  hands  of  thousands. 
Forty  years  ago,  there  were  scarcely  any  who  conid  read. 
Xow,Syriait»  full  of  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  who  can 
read.  The  foe  is  on  the  alert  and  bad  books  are  prepar* 
ing  to  sow  tares. 

Fifteen  thousand  children  are  in  mission  schools, where 
the  Bible  is  taught.  We  have  a  college  at  Beirut,  female 
■eBtinaries  at  Beirut,  Sidon,  and  Tripoli;  there  are  over 
4no  schools,  and  of  their  15,000  pupils — about  7,000  are 
girls.  In  the  college  a  goodly  number  are  in  the  prepara- 
tory medical  arfd  literary  departments,  and  including 
3lo«lcm  young  men.  The  high  character  of  the  Syrian 
schools  compelled  the  Arabs  and  other  sects  to  open 
schools  even  for  girls;  and  they  had  to  go  to  our  Chris- 
tian schools  for  competent  Uavkera, 

The  female  seminary  has  no  peer  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, and  exercises  untold  influence  on  the  minds  of 
tbe  native  Syrians.  Normal  schools  are  established  at 
Abeth  and  Sidon,  for  training  native  teachers,  and  one 
ii  recently  opened  at  Tripoli.  It  coats  only  forty  to 
«M/y  dollars  a  year  per  pupil. 
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A  Scene  in  Thibet* 

In  nothing  is  progress  more  remarkable  in  Syria  than 
in  respect  to  woman. 

It  is  considered  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  a  virtue  to 
bury  girls.  The  only  tear  Old  Athmaun  is  said  to  have 
shed  was  when,  as  he  was  burying  his  daughter  alive,  the 
infant  lifted  her  hand  and  stroked  his  face. 

The  work  done  for  zenana  inmates  by  the  zenana  help- 
ers in  taking  children  out  from  under  family  despotism 
is  grand. 

The  translation  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic  was  begun  by 
Dr.  Kli  Smith,  and  completed  about  1865  by  Dr.  Van 
Dyek,  It  concerns  not  Syria  aloue,  but  the  entire  Arabic- 
speaking  world,  which  includes  the  Turkish  empire,  Per- 
sia, Arabia,  Kgypt,  all  Northern  Africa,  most  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Africa. 

The  saoredness  of  the  Koran  is  such  that  every  letter  \% 
held  in  honor,  and  the  mathematical  symmetry  of  aucient 
books  is  exemplified  in  this  sacred  volume  of  the  Moslem 
world.  In  1S8G  an  Arabic  grammar  was  printed  with 
typo  from  Malta,  compiled  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith,  assisted  by 
a  Mohammedan — a  sheikh. 

An  Arabic  font  of  type  must  have  from  1,000  to  1,800 
letters.  The  least  important  member  has  nine  varieties, 
and  two  have  seventy-four.  Thirty-two  pages  of  an 
octavo  Bible  will  require  400  characters  and  300,000 
type.  Wherever  the  Koran  is  known  the  Arabic  Bible 
is  or  may  be  read. 

The  Arabic  tongue  has  two  principal  dialects:  the 
northern,  in  which  is  the  Koran;  and  the  southern — Ilim- 
yar — mother  of  the  Ethiopian.  The  northern,  in  degen- 
erate dialects,  is  the  language  of  Arabia,  parts  of  lOeso- 
potamia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Abysinia,  Nubia,  Tuais,  Tripoli, 
Algeirs,  Morouco,  Suhara;  parts  of  Turkish,  Persian  and 
several  of  East  India  provinces.  The  Arabic  used  to  be 
the  tongue  of  learning  and  science:  alchemy,  algebra, 
alkoran,  alhambra,  etc. 

£utrus  el  BUtany,  the  remarkable  Syrian,  recently 
dead,  was  born  in  \><\9  of  Msronite  parents,  studied 
Arabic  and  Syriac  under  a  Maronite  priest,  afterward  in 
the  school  at  the  monastery  of  Ain  Wurka,  where  he 
also  studied  Arabic  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  history, 
with  Latin  and  Italian.  About  1S40,  he  foaud,  like 
Luther,  in  reading  the  Syriac  Testament,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  has  left  an  impress  on  Syria, 
as  a  Christian  and  scholar,  that  can  never  he  effaced. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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"Qo  Tb  into  iJi  tlie  Woild  ud  Preaoh  tha  Qoipel 

BY   una.  L.  L.  MEWILL. 

O  Lord,  wherefore  this  mes-^age  strange  to 
me'! 
To  me,  oDgrosi^ed  with  homo  uud  sucred 
tie&T 
Xi  it  thnl  I  miiy  wti-p  ftwny  thetw  eyes, 
Or  liuru  my  noul  with  ils  iiitentiily? 
UAAt  thuu  Do(  pifvniitKl  my  iiff,  dear  Lord, 
for  mo 't 
Am  I  QDt  survlDj,^  tliee  uri<^hL.  jusL  here 
"WhtTi;  ihuii  Uii-tt  said    "aliidii!"     .Vry    not 
tbe»;  iiEtir 
^weet  ta-^ks,  drDp[)ud   uDto  iiiv  .-itnii^lit 
down  fmni  tli&er 
TVliile   kDceUog,   praying    tbu>    nver    the 
words, 
"G-q>   teach     sit    nation.^,"    Ciime    this 
I  hough L— 
And    surely    'iwa-s  Uie    au^?^-er    wJncjli    I 
sought, 
So  glowed  vnj  ht-nrt.     A'*  song  of  early 
birds 
Might  thrill  a  wiotry  aoul,.  Enine  UiriUcd 
wilii  pruir^^ 
For  ne^^lling  in  my  heurt  theHu  words 
were  found: 
"Thou  caosl,  indeed,  tell  all  tjie  wide  world 
'round, 
My  great,  glud  liding*,  knowledge  of  xay 
ways, 
B]f  hiiirins  on  thif  hk\ht,  thi^  world  of  sin, 
Bff  pleading  far  it  with  ttu   earnest  faith, 
Bif  ocHii^  OTi  iAa/  icord  of  pcwer,  "He 

Shftlt  Ihou  make  haitle,  to  hring  mt  sing- 

DOM  IHl 


1  Bird^  Eye  TIew  «r  a  Far  Coaatry. 

.^K  a  ooay  parlor  s&t  Mrs.  Vemer,  aur^ 
^  roaQd«a  by  a  company  of  little  girii, 
%  who  had  jufit  returned  from  a  meeting 
of  their  miseionlmci]. 

For  Bome  minutes  ihey  chatted  e^agerly  of 
wbat  they  hod  been  doing  &nd  isuyiag  in  the 
KKiety;  and  then,  one  by  oue,  they  relapsed 
ijtto  fiilence,  u  if  eome  topic  of  more  tbBn 
ordiniiry  Interest  filled  all  their  hearts. 
PresenUy  ^[r8.  Verner'^^  >>vTy  little  daugh- 
ter, Carne,  Bpokei  "^MNmnia,  Dr.  Weston 
■aid  at  our  Bocietr,  to  day,  that  he  would 
(ike  to  faar«  uti  think  up-^omeorthebenefllA 
aa  rcjirtu^s  t^  U/«  th^t  beathen  nfttiona  de- 
rive from  the  work  of  C^riatifLn  niiaalon 
ariee  among  them.  Wont  you  tell  us  n( 
the  ehaugeg  you  hav«  seen  aod  known  in 
•ome  of  the  lands  yoQ  have  visitedT" 

"CerlaLnly,  myd«ir,"  said  mamma,  "anA 
aa  I  weat  first  to  Burma,  euppode  we  take 
ft  glance  at  that  great  empire,  which  waa 
oooe  the  very  stronghold  of  BuddhiBna, 
and  is  yet,  eTcn  with  its  six  hundred  Chris- 
tian cburcheaand  probably  tbirly  tbouaind 
nati  ve  con  verta— very  far  from  being  wholly 
C!hri.-itiani£ed. 

"When  Dr.  Judson  first  landed  in  Bur- 
ma, lees  than  threi:  quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  there  was  BC4rc«ly  to  be  found  in  all 
that  bmitd lied,  a&^ii}gle  and  unselfish,  iru3 
hearted  man  who  cared  for  the  righis  of 
others,  or  rvcrtgnlzed  the  claims  of  duly  or 
principle.  All  fOfmed  (o  seek  their  own 
Klfish  ends, — the  rich  oppressini?  the  poor, 
and  Lhe  pnot  defrauding  and  abusing  the 
rich  so  JjiT  as  they  dareu.  £ven  among  |  Lo 
higher  class,  real  modesty  and  reflnement 
aeemed  wholly  wantiag^  the  mnDneis  and 
language  or  the  women  and  chiidreu  were 
often  shocking  Id  behold,  aad  fuany  even 
of  the  upper  class  seemed  literally  to  'glory 
ia  their  ahame.'  Theft  and  fraud,  if  suc- 
Cefiaful,  they  rfgardi^d  as  no  crime;  lying 
waa  almost  universally  practised ;  and  pity 


for  the  needy  or  suffering  was  seldom  felt 
Or  manlfeated,  except  aa  some  persoaal  I'C- 
wKrd  could  thereby  be  obtaiaeil.  Little 
children  were  praued  for  cheating,  and 
caJled  'cute'  or  'cuQuiog,'  instead  of  being 
puniahed;  and  th^y  rtadily  learned  ibe  lea- 
son  that  the  only  dugTAce  was  in  baas 
f<m7Ui  out. 

"The  Buddhist  prieau  encouraged  all 
this,  as  did  aleo  tb^'ir  sacred  books,  but 
since  Cfarislinn  miasioniries  have  given  the 
Bible  to  the  Burmese,  and  taught  them  to 
read  and  undtrttand  its  holy  precepts,  very 
many  of  the  people  have  come  to  recogo'ze 
lhe  value  of  iTuth  nnd  hoDeuty,  even  in  re- 
gard to  CbiH  life.  The  ibfltierice  of  Chria- 
tian  principles  is  rapidly  sliapicg  puhlic 
oplDioD:and  the  seeds  of  Bible  moruliiy 
sown  broB4cBBe,  through  the  land,  are 
Bprini^LQg  up  in  a  higher  social  life, 

'*0f  the  thousands  of  hoys  Sad  girls  who 
have  been  taught  In  the  mis&iun  schools, 
tind  have  lived  In  the  families  of  tbo&t  that 
'fear  God  aud  ktep  his  commaadmenis.'  a 
vfiry  large  proportion  have  l«eu  converted 
Lo  God,  and  are  spcndiog  their  lives  aa 
leachets  and  preachers  amonfr  tboir  own 
people.  Borne  axe  teachora  of  day  schools, 
some  pastor^  of  native  churchy,  s,nd  quli^ 
a  number  are  evangelists,  going  about  the 
GOUQtry,  iDio  localities  tbai the  misaionaries 
cunnot  reach;  diatrlbuiing  iracts  and  por- 
tLOQs  of  Scripture,  telllDg  lo  all  they  meet 
that  dear  ^old,  old  story  of  J^us  and  his 
love'  to  poor  sioDers,  and  inviting  every 
one  to  believe  On  him  and  beeaved.  Many 
others  are  fllllpg  useful  positiotiB  in  various 
callingB  ai.d  Jocalitiea,  mingling  with  their 
heathen  countrymen  in  life's  varied  rela 
tions,  yet  showing  a  Spirit  and  conduct 
so  far  abnve  their  sasocJates,  as  to  convince 
even  those  who  are  not  themselves  Chris- 
tians, that  it  IS  safer  to  deal  with,  and  to 
truet  the  disciples  of  the  holy  Jeeus,  than 
thope  of  their  own  corrupt  pries  I  a. 

"The  leaven  of  Christianity  is  steadily  at 
work.  6E>d's  truth  being  'hid  in  men's  coo- 
sciences,  is  unloikinff  thu  door  from  the  in- 
Kd«,  convincing  and  converting  every  year, 
more  and  more,  of  these  poor  Idolaters.  A 
new  community  is  growing  up  m  most  of 
the  towns  And  villages  of  Burma — a  com* 
munity  of  honest,  peaceable,  Ood  fearing 
Deoplc  who  deal  (airly  in  busineas,  and  re- 
ject 41U  cheating  and  lying,  whether  they 
are  likely  to  be  found  out,  or  not. 

'  "Excellent  schools  and  colleges  have  been 
organized  at  nearly  all  the  mission  stations, 
aud  not  alone  for  men  and  boys,  while  the 
girls  and  their  mntbers  are  left  uncared  for, 
in  the  boodage  of  ignorance  and  sin.  But 
female  ^hools  acid  colleges  abound,  many 
of  Ihem  having  in  atiendancea  hundred  or 
more  puplh — bright-eyed,  dark  haired  mai- 
di-na,  whose  ages  range  from  six  10  fixitcn, 
all  neatly  clad  in  the  picturesque  Burmese 
garb,  and  looking  ea^er  and  happy  over 
their  books, 

"They  are  exceptionally  anxiouato  leam, 
and  evince  qiiiie  as  much  aptitude  in  study, 
as  the  average  child  in  our  schools  %\  home. 
[  wish  you  could  see  their  dear  little  faces 
brighlen  as  I  have  seen  them,  when  a  book 
or  Bome  other  "reward  of  merit'  ia  given 
them  for  diligence  or  good  conducts, 

"Above  all,  it  ia  aw^et  to  know  that  so 
many  ol  these  dear  chiliiren  are  indeed  the 
lambs  of  Jesus,  truly  loving  the  dear  Stkv 
iour,  and  trying  every  day  to  please  him. 
and  make  the  most  of  their  opportunitiea. 
'  'I  might  tell  yoti  many  a  story  of  heroic 
endurance  and  selFdenlal,  that  show  how 
anxious  the  young  people  are  10  learn,  and 
how  willingly  their  parenls  moke  sacriSoes 
to  enable  them  to  do  bo. 
"LBslyear,in  Mli-s  Iligby's  school  at  Maul- 


mam,  there  were  thre«  little  daughters  of  a 
naOve  CbristiaD,  who  had  sold  his  only 
buffalo  for  twenty  rupees,  and  sent  dl  the 
money  to  help  pay  for  his  children's  board, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion. One  orphan  daughter  of  a  native 
prescher  wssscntto  ALr^.  Craig  at  Bangooii; 
and  though  her  father's  life  had  beeu  given 
to  missionary  work  till  he  could  no  longer- 
walk  or  preach,  there  was  not  a  siogle  dol- 
lar left  to  provide  even  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing for  his  only  child ;  and  the  mother  sold 
alfher  wedding  ornaments  to  dt  the  little 
girl  for  school. 

"'Vtry  many  tillU  children  perform  ftuch 
BmalllabuTs  an  ibeJr  sirengili  will  permit, 
and  they  do  &o  gladly  and  gratefully,  in  or- 
der to  earn  the  meaiis  of  going  to  school 
during  the  raiuy  eesEiOQ  when  tbey  cannot 
work.  Twelve  little  girls,  the  children  of 
several  different  mothers,  were  brought  in 
hy  one  Bible  woman,  with  only  twenty- 
fottr  rupees  lo  buy  books,  slates,  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  whole  do^en,  and  this  waa  all 
the  poor  moihersj  in  their  deep  poverty, 
had  been  able  to  raise.  But  it  was  given 
with  joy  that  their  dear  ones  might  learn  lo 
read  the  blessed  Book  whos?  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  has  brought  all  the  sunshine 
into  their  shadowed  lives. 

In  ooe  Elngle  year  the  Karens  gave  lo 
their  E.chool  in  Maulmain  nearly  six  hun- 
dred rapees  (about  t^^O',)  and  built  their 
own  chapel  without  any  foreign  help.  Mr, 
Vlnton  says  of  his  iirat  viait  to  these  peo- 
ple, in  1S02,  '1  found  only  houses  of  thai  eh 
and  bamboo,  with  a  chape)  so  rickety  that 
all  the  congregation  could  not  lie  permitted 
toenter  at  once  (or  fear  of  its  tumbling 
down  about  their  tare.  In  1381  they  built 
a  new  chapel,  of  teak  wood,  with  corru- 
gated iron  roof,  at  a  cost  of  3400  rupees. 
The  building  contaiua  two  full  stories,  an- 
Bweriog  the  double  purpose  of  chapel  and 
school  houae;  and  the  dwellings,  including 
a  neat  parsonage,  are  tasteful  and  conve- 
nieat  cottages,  with  tiled  roofs  and  pretty 
verandas.  The  men  who  inhabit  them  wet^ 
once  ignorant  snd  (iebaaed  savages,  but  hav* 
been  transformed  iuto  earnest.  God-fearing 
hualwmds  and  fathers,  whose  brave,  active 
lives  of  self'Sacrilice  are  conslaotly  bring- 
ing in  over-increasing  harvests  of  precioua 
Bouls.  ^  Their  wive^  are  leading  sweet 
Christian  lives,  and  their  daughters  being 
trained  and  educated  in  all  that  develops 
and  crowns  a  true  and  consecrated  woman- 
hood. 

"To  the  question:  What  haft  the  religion 
of  Jesus  done  for  the  Burmese?  I  answer:  For 
this  present  life  it  has  given  them  pleasant 
homes,  happier  family  relations,  social  ad- 
vantages in  books,  schools  and  churches  for ' 
old  and  young;  aod  for  tbe  world  to  come 
it  has  given  them  eternal  life  through  Jesua 
Ciirist  our  Lord  and  Redeemer." 

BaUimcre.  Diumber,  ISS4, 


Ohildna'i  Work, 

Ami  ucir  word:'  iinr  s«  wn^k, 
Wn  cannol  ts^m-li  i?IEii-p.t; 

Hmv.  thi-ii.  Chimin  Wft-  "wk 
1\i  w-jrk.  for  our  I.uril  In.  Jiln  harv«Mt  I 

*'  Wi-'tl  wiirk  bv  our  iirujkiTw, 
By  thi-  ptiijiikt-  Tp«'  lirlnff, 
-    fifsinjilJ  s**!  I'd  HI)  I  111:  K— 

Muy  wtirlt  fur  our  LorO  la  bis  harva^t. 
"'  UiitEl.  hy  aad  hy. 

Ax  tb>L'  ^-RJirrt  pUlUl  At  I'tii^ll, 

W*-.  too.  nui^  Irt'  reupei"". 
And  gu  forth  In  iiErcDfflli 
1\>  wurk  for  cur  Lord  In  hid  Aorvost." 


nun      H*tt4l'     Ulh'-  IftHAtUlu: 


%.»■•',. h{t  h'tu*.  '.lk,rk'«  ';MitribrjtionN  qaite  useful, 
)  •/'  ^«.'/  itif.  "(.'rwly"  ((Arrriirrilii  in  the  buket.  On  lea^ 
h'.»<  KMcl,  tfrMii'tiiMv,  "An*  fihurc  what  a  blisaed  bj 
In  wtiii  IfHii  fwoNtidfi  RwatomHtfirfftomiMioiiftryforb 
'I  liKy  |r)ti|il<itl  n  tilth)  ouUiide,  and  started  for  a 
lilHiM'tt  MiMiii      "Willi,  how  do  yoa  like  being  mil 

Hlli.Hl"'  rIim  nltltl. 

"Ii'm  liMi,"tiilml  Nnltit*;  "and  we  did  miMionaiy  10 
"Vi'K,"  luiiliu  itt  llttllii*,  **and  I  guess  they  miaaioni 
Miumt  <i<  u«,  hill.     Aunt  Olara,"  added  she,  "I  gna 

,    ,  .      ,      '      111,'    ,  .  ■        ■  -    oHiilii  ti>«Uv  homo  and  bo  wal,  true, home miasionai 

'I,,'     '  I  '  I'        "iH         "    ^^Mt^>*Wt     ..(  ^„,.;'.^4,)  N^^ip;  "forBobneedsitawfullT." 

.  '  *  '   \       *       '.  » v'*  \„^|   vm,j  \'irtf»  tiuiled  that  same  queer  smile,  u. 

V   '   \        ,    '  ,  *   »V  ^  n   ,     \^,.x       \\w\       xw^,"y\^'^\    w  tho  b«t  kind  of  miarionary  f or 


(Mil     if  4f(    \••.vnl\\'^ 

I  I  II   :'     I     I  I  .  .'    I     "IN  lir,  ii:  In  '  I   kimI  IkmI 

I  I      I       -        ■  I    ;-,    ll  il     I  li'  II   ili>  I   ii-iii'tii-il 

I'      '      'i  !    I    I      I       ■  -I  '  I   M  III  -I       Mil  ll    hinlhi-i 

I  i|   •    It    '     !■  '1  i|     I   I   ih''iiH 


>1      .1       I   >     .  t 

t     I 


i|  .  I,  '.  I'  t)  li   I  I  ih''inn 


\     \ 


"I'   ■■     "    ""'  '1,  \tif/' MM  >o(uo;  "lor  ttoo  necosiE  awimiy. 

■'  "  Y'*  .              . ,              Vh>I   VuHl  l'l*r»  »miled  that  same  queer  smile,  an 

*     '*'    ^    »  '       \\^,          ***'7       »Us»,».  TU*!     W    tho    b«t    fci".?    «f    mi^inniFT  for 

V  \'v    \  

^>,        .         ,  .^.w   ^  *-«  *>.      t  Ski-t  V^iocuiuc.  ixw   .itmiiretXB  of  p< 

*"  ......     i.».     V-     i.ivf-i.   -*i;    I  T^iaiia^  -Jfaineaa  men 

\                          ,  >'«•'•    '^"'^  «vv      >  -.>n;:::ic   '■^'■^    '^'^  stp^s.    bzu.  iDon 

'  ,.       »,.^     ,».^-^    .'v      iy.^-ji'^      r    lie    itatL     -knd  -mix 

*  .      X      ^          . .            «.    --.«:    «--^       TiT"*^    ^^^  rTMBtea.  aiaa 

^  .  .     .    .  -.  -V  •    '.    i.--    v-t.     ji.    2s-  -Eli  •:  -m*  am 
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TEE  CHILDREN  OF  JAPAK. 

BT   HKT.    OEOBOE    M.    KKACHAM,    D.    D, 

TlBe  children  of  Japan  are  strikingly  intereflting  from 
iMr  bright  eyes,  kindly  ways,  quick  intelligence  and  in- 
«t«  politeness.  It  ie  »ad  to  think  what  many  of  these 
■Ktoenta  will  by-and-bye  become!  They  are  darker 
»d  nnaUer  than  our  children  in  this  country  generally 
n,  The  climate  is  hard  on  them.  The  summer  being 
iMutd  tnoiBtj  they  lire  in  a  vapour  bath.  The  native 
feoHt  are  small  and  without  chimneys,  so  that  while 
«»okisg  i«  going  on  the  house  is  full  of  smoke.  Besides, 
seariy  all  smoke  tobacco,  and  in  the  winter  the  chidren 
■m  be  in  the  smoke  or  be  out  in  the  cold.  They  are 
irmed  exactly  like  their  parents  in  flowing  drapery,  ex- 
eepC  thai  very  j^oong  bo^s  and  the  girls,  up  to  marriage, 
»t  indolged  with  ooneiderable  brightness  of  color  de 
neJ  to  their  parents. 

The  bejLds  of  little  boys  are  shaven,  except  a  fringe 
aQaroand  or  tofts  of  hair  over  the  brow,  tne  ear,  and 
OG  the  back  head  midway  between  the  ears.  But  all  the 
Lule  folks  are  bo  solemn  that  it  would  never  occur  to 
onto  treat  them  as  children,  or  if  the  thought  did  oo- 
wr,  it  woald  be  banished  as  an  impertinence.  Many 
ikniand  of  children  during  the  warmer  weather  are  in- 
sMfOt  of  a  Rtitcb  of  clothing.  No  children  while  young 
IR  more  loved  than  the  Japanese  children.  Father  and 
wtkcr  are  both  devoted  to  their  happiness.  It  is  a  com- 
■M  thing  to  see  them  returning  from  the  business  of 
Ibtday  carrying  home  cheap  toys.  On  the  3d  day  of 
thtSd  month  is  the  Feast  of  Dolls.  The  dolls  represent 
■hssmperor,  the  empTevi,  court  nobles,  ladies  and  min- 
mlA,  splendidly  dr«ssed.  Every  girl  has  at  least  the 
Mb  purchased  for  her  at  the  Feast  of  Dolls  after  her 
Urtb,  perhaps  also  her  mothers  aud  those  of  the  family 
Jsr  generations  past.  These  are  brought  out  on  each 
rtUra  of  the  festival,  offerings  made  to  them,  and  play» 
iffresentlng  Japanese  womanhood  performed  during  the 

ay. 

The  boye'  rruiJsuW,  or  festival,  is  on  the  5th  day  of  the 
Ith  month.  Above  the  house  where  a  hoy  has  come  to 
light  during  the  year,  at  the  top  of  a  bamboo  pole,  is  a 
Ixillow  image  of  a  carp,  which  floats  in  air  as  a  carp  in 
water.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  prayer  of  the 
parvnis  that  the  boy,  like  the  carp,  which  is  famous  for 
OS  perviatence  and  success  in  ascending  rapids,  may 
overcome  hindrances  and  attain  to  highest  success! 

Then  they  amuse  themselves  with  many  tales — as,  for 
ioAtanoe,  of  the  sparrow,  whose  tongue  was  cut  by  the 
«TOsa-grained  old  dame;  how  the  kindly-hearted  old  man 
followed  it,  found  it,  was  entertained  ny  it  in  its  house, 
aad  when  he  relumed  brought  with  him  a  basketful  of 
costly  treasures,  and  how  the  old  woman  going  to  see 
H  received  a  basket  too,  but  unhappily  a  basketful  of 
hobfroblins,  which  were  her  torment  ever  afterward.  Or 
of  the  accomplished  aod  lucky  tea  kettle  that  put  forth 
the  head  and  tail  and  feet  of  a  badger  and  became  cov- 
ered over  with  fur,  and  that  having  made  a  fortune  for 
its  owner,  was  carried  to  a  temple  and  worshipped  as  a 
taint.  Or  of  the  vampire-oat  of  Nobeshima,  that  de- 
Hroyed  O  Toyo,  the  favorite  of  the  Prince  of  Hizen, 
assumed  her  form  and  wove  a  spell  of  sorcery  about  the 
Prince,  whose  health  began  to  decline,  and  about  the 
guard  of  one  hundred  soldiers  who  nightly  were  detailed 
10  guard  their  royal  master,  but  under  the  spell  fell 
asleep  early  and  saw  and  knew  nothing  till  morning, 
and  about  the  councillors  till  they  likewise  slept,  till  at 
Ust  a  yonng  soldier,  through  his  hdcltty  to  Buddha,  wa^ 
rewarded  with  discovering  the  sorceress.  For,  sitting  up 
with  the  hundred  soldiers,  he  kept  himself  from  sleep  by 
striking  his  kaife  into  his  thigh  and  twisting  it  round 


and  round,  and  so  discovered  that  the  sorceress  was  n^ 
other  than  the  false  favorite  of  the  Prince,  whom  he- 
shot  at,  when  she  assued  her  original  form  and  fled  to 
the  mountains.  Or  of  the  sua  goddess,  and  how  in  a  fit 
of  anger  she  hid  herself  in  a  cave,  and  the  world  grew 
dark,  and  the  gods  laid  plans  to  bring  her  from  her  re- 
treat, and  how  they  succeeded,  and  how  at  once  the  earth- 
was  all  ablaze  and  the  grass  and  flowers  and  sky  resumed, 
their  natural  hues. 

Thus  the  children  are  often  amused.  But  indeed  their 
lives  are  not  alwap  smooth  and  serene.  Those  destined 
to  be  trained  as  singers,  or  given  to  a  life  of  shame,  are 
often  sold  by  their  parents  when  five  or  six  years  of  age. 
Henceforth  they  are  slaves. — Methodist  Magazitic 


A  Japanese  School  Boy. 

This  picture  represents  a  little  boy  in  Japan  on  his 
way  to  school.  In  the  hag  which  he  has  thrown  over  his 
shoulder  is  his  luncheon  of  cold  boiled  rice  aud  his  chop- 
sticks that  he  uses  in  eating.  The  string  attached  to  the 
bag  has  on  this  end  his  books  and  elate,  and  in  his  left 
hand  is  his  copy  and  drawing  book.  On  his  feet  are 
wooden  shoes.  Theschool  house  is  just  back^f  him.  He 
seems  very  happy. 

Little  Tommy  aad  hU  Monej. 

Tommy's  uncle  is  a  missionary  in  India;  and,  front' 
hearing  his  letters  read,  Tommy  has  become  very  much 
interested  iu  mission  work,  and  says,  as  soon  as  he  is  old 
enough,  he  means  to  go  himself  to  preach  to  the  heath- 
en. I  think  very  likely  he  will,  for  1  ommy  not  only  pit- 
ies the  heathen,  but  he  also  loves  and  trusts  the  Saviour. 

Every  Sunday  he  puts  some  money  in  his  mission-box; 
and  he  is  very  particular  to  earn  it  all  himself. 

He  earns  some  of  this  money  by  weeding  in  the  gar- 
den. It  is  hot,  tiresome  work;  and,  of  course,  it  would 
be  pleasanter  to  be  at  play.  But  he  has  learned  the  text, 
**Kven  Christ  pleased  not  himself;"  and  he  is  glad  if  he 
can  ho,  in  the  least,  like  his  Saviour. 

He  opens  his  box  once  in  three  months;  and,  the  last, 
time  he  opened  it,  it  contained  almost  two  dollars,  all  of 
which  he  had  earned  himself. — Little  Heipers. 
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LETTEll     FROM    COliKA. 


The  Llttte  Capllve  In  Corea. 

S  ar  FAagiiB  BOrsa  rcuDua. 

tJjQE  firet  Cbincse  Colony  planltHl  in  Co- 
^^  res,  wMled  by  Kisbi.  a  pud  courtier, 
C  who  lived  shortly  before  tbe  begin- 
ulngot  lb«  Cbriatlan  Era.  He  called  Uie 
neoinsula  Cfutaen,  or  "Moroiog  Calm." 
rrom  its  lovely,  placid  aspect,  as  bu  sailed 
up  the  barbor;  and  by  tbis  name  Coiea  is 
aiill  koowo  amoQe  tbe  Cbinese. 

Tbi.i  bund  of  Cbiueso  culoniala  carried 
witb  tlxcni  to  Corca  many  of  tbo  atta  of 
■civili/xd  life,  witb  wbicb  thoy  were  quite 
familiiir,  even  before  our  Saviour  waa  bom 
iu  Btitblehem.  Tbey  lefi  also  io  Corea 
niany  vestiges  of  Ibeir  language  aad  lilerB- 
ture,  aud  tr>  tbis  day,  not  only  is  tbe  Cbl 
Dese  ibe  turUttn  language  of  Corea,  but 
mauy  words  of  tbe  Cfrat  are  the  same  among 
botb  r&oes. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  ibegood 
results  of  tbe  work  of  ihe  Chinese  coiooy 
of  Kisbi  waa  seen  in  tbe  pro«i>erity  of  the 
three  kingdntna  that  composed  Ihe  Corean 
[WDinfluIa.  Then  disputes  arwe  between 
these  kio^dotuH  as  to  which  sliuuld  have 
the  pre  eminence,  aud  when  no  longer  uni- 
ted among  themselves  for  eomnum  dtfeniie, 
tbey  ullftrll  an  eavy  prey  into  the  hands  of 
bieir  oomrnon  /oa*.  Tbe  Japanese  aod 
ChlnoM  Tied  wtth  each  other  in  oppression 
and  extortion  againsl  the  poor  Coreatia, 
whose  terni«>ry  lying  just  bciweeu  the  rival 
powers,  leaves  them  as  seemingly  hclple«s 
■all  the  grist  between  two  crusbiog  mill 
stonea. 

All  this  came  of  quarreliiiK  about  real  or 
fancied  wrongs — a  proceeding  that  my 
young  readers  will  see  was  no  more  profit- 
able then  among  natives  and  foreign- 
ers, than  now  in  our  own  pleascitt  homes 
between  children  who  speak  tbe  same  Ian- 
guage  and  attend  the  lame  school. 

Though  many  efforts  to  carry  rhe  gospel 
into  Coiua  have  been  made  during  the  proa 
«nt  century,  and  with  little  apparent  huc- 
cesB.  a  young  Chinese  lad  was  permitted  a 
few  years  ago  to  plant  a  seed  of  sacred 
trutb.  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  waa  ibe 
jfint  in  ail  that  land  to  spriog  up  and  bring 
forth  fruit  to  ttic  glory  of  God. 

This  little  boy'a  name  was  AhF^ng.  and 
he  had  been  taught  in  one  of  the  mission 
ecbools  at  Ningpo  to  read  the  Rible  and 
to  go  to  Jesus  in  prayer  whenever  he  was  in 
new  of  lielp.  Hih  adopted  father,  wbo 
waa  a  convertud  Chineiw,  took  Ah  Fung 
when  bo  was  about  nine  years  old  with  him 
on  one)  of  hu  trading  expcdilions  to  the 
<:orean  capital.  la  a  riot  that  occurred  on 
the  sirevl  tbe  little  boy  got  separated  from 
his  father,  and  by  some  mishap  was  stolen 
and  concealed  by  tbe  thief  till  his  protector 
had  left  the  city.  Thm  the  rogue,  pre- 
tending that  Ah-FuDg  was  his  orphitu  cousin. 
sold  him  tothe  gftvernoror  the  fort,  who, 
in  turn,  presented  him  to  his  wife,  to  wait 
oaher,  and  attend  her  as  a  page  when  she 
went  out  in  her  sedan.  The  little  l>oy  was 
M  Qnt  very  unhappy,  and  wept  and  prayed 
day  aod  night;  but  be  trusted  in  Ood  and 
ucvcr  dou))(«d  (bat  nil  wotiM  be  right  in 
the  end.  The  poor  unloved  wife  felt  very 
•orry  for  bim  ami  tried  to  comfort  bim  as 
well  H3  she  knew  how.  She  had  never 
been  happy  in  her  married  life,  and  she 
was  glad  of  any  object  bv  which  to  divert 
her  mind  from  her  own  loncliuejittsnd  sor- 
row, aud  she  pitied  Ibejiealle  spokfu  chlkl 
wbo.  she  thoughl.  was  like  herself,  having 
no  one  to  love  or  be  loved  by. 

After  a  while  God  gave  biT  a  »weet  lltl  le 
babV'girl,  and  tbe  young  mother  grew  very 
fond  of  it,  seeming  to  smile  less  sa^lly,  and 
aonictimes  to  be  almost  happy.  Ab-Fung 
was  always  with  tbem,    and  as  he  soon 


Ifamed  to  f^peak  the  Corean  language  be 
often  tried  to  tell  his  gentle  young  mistress 
of  the  Saviour  be  so  dearly  loved.  Then 
as  he  caressed  Uic  bright  eyed,  beautiful 
baby,  or  swung  its  silk  covered  cradle  to 
and  fro.  to  keep  away  tbe  flies,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  might  fold  tbe 
tiny,  dimpled  hands  and  teach  belittle  one 
to  pray  to  Jesus. 

Bui  the  babe  was  yetloo  young  to  under- 
Htand  that  precious  nime,  and  the  heart  of 
the  loving  mother  grew  loo  full  of  joy  in 
bcr  darling  to  have  room  for  any  other;  so 
she  did  not  care  to  listen  to  the  little  lud's 
story  of  Jesus,  but  only  smilid  gently  and 
laid,  ■■()  yes.  it  Is  very  nice,  and  you  can 
tell  the  baby,  by  and  by,  when  she  is 
older." 

^one  of  them  conM  hcc  how  it  was  sll 
to  end.  orcnmprchend  wlial  God  waa  in- 
tending iu  IXis  great  love  and  mercy. 

As  the  months  went  by,  the  beautiful 
flower,  the  joy  of  thai  young  mother's 
heart,  witheri:<l  in  bcrarms,  and  was  borne 
away  by  Ibe  "lleaper,  Death."  Tlien  in 
her  great  loneliDcss  and  sorrow  j^hc  remem- 
bered what  Ah  Fung  had  B^d  about  Jesus 
and  His  love,  and  »Ue  asked  him  to  tell  her 
the  story  agaia.  Day  after  day  the  little 
lad  talked  to  his  beautiful  young  mistrcas 
of  the  dear  Saviour  who  loves  Tittle  chtl 
drun,  and  makes  them  always  happy  in 
His  own  bright  home  far  away,  and  the 
poor  mourners  never  grew  weary  of  listen- 
ing to  the  ofi-told  tale. 

"Did  He  love  my  bsbyT''  she  attked  one 
day  with  tearful  voice;  "and  if  He  loved 
her  why  did  He  let  berdif?"  "I  am  ture 
Ho  did  love  ber,"  said  .\h  Fung:  "and  He  is 
taking  care  of  her  In  His  beautiful  home 
till  you  go  up  there  too.  The  good  mis. 
aiooary'a  little  baby  died,  and  sbc  told  me 
that  Jesus  hax  maoy,  many  little  children 
up  ttere.  and  that  ueistaktogcare  of  them 
all  till  their  parenta  come  too,  when  He  will 
give  tbcm  all  back  again."  "But  how  shall 
I  ever  get  up  there?"  said  the  ycarnine 
mother.  "Where  is  my  baby?  Is  it  alive? 
How  CAD  I  ever  get  it  again?"  "I  don't 
know  A(?t0.  dearlady;  but  if  we  love  Him 
and  trust  it  all  to' Him,  He  will  take  us 
aofiuAou).  and  we  shall  see  His  dear  face 
and  get  all  we  love  iiack  again,  in  totru  way. 
Jle  tayt  thu — won't  you  believe  and  trust 
Him?" 

Thus  the  little  captive  boy  preached  Je- 
sus to  Ihe  intpiirer  after  truth,  and  the  sor- 
rowing mother  drawn  upward  by  the  child 
(].->iI  had  taken,  learned  also  to  walk  in  tbe 
blensed  f>ath  to  happiness,  to  glory,  and  to 
God. 

Baitirru/re,  December,  IS84. 

Letter  from  Corea. 

[TIm  foUowlnr  U  oao  o(  ilic  Uoaililj  Lciut*  («»c  out 
from  iliK  MlMian  lioom»  of  ih«  MeUiMlM  epteoopal 
Cliurct)  tn  ih«  Koniliiy  .ScbmiU.  It  !■  written  from 
Seoul,  the  capital  ot  Corn.  Ij  Utr.  Dr.  IL  tt.  lUcUy, 
Su[k«r!utOR(lirDI  uf  llio  Jn|>*U  ItlMlon,] 

Dear  ChUdrtn:  Accompanied  by  my  wife, 
I  arrived  here  safely  the  evening  of  June 
"■iA.  Our  paasBge  by  Bieamer  from  Japan 
to  Corea  waa  as  pleasant  as  could  be  ex- 
pected at  this  season  of  the  year,  We  came 
to  aee  what  o[H-niugs  there  are  for  Chris- 
t'an  work  in  Ibis  country.  You  know  that 
for  many  years  the  government  of  Corea  has 
reso lute ly'fX eluded  all  fureigners  fiom  itu 
territory,  and  has  betu  very  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity, Wiihiu  Ihelaslfewyeary.  however, 
a  fav4irable  change  has  come  over  Ihe  feel- 
ings of  the  governmcat,  and  now  foreign- 
ers are  permitted  i»  enter  Ibe  country.  It 
is  true  ihai  many  d<fQcultiea  still  exist,  but 
tbe  way  been  suQicitntly  opened  eo  that 
now  missionaries  are  able  to  do  something 


toward  the  evangelization  of  the  people  of 
Corea. 

The  Miasionary  Society  of  our  Church 
faas  madearraagemenls  to  commence  mis- 
sionary work  in  Corea.  aad  Mrs.  Maclay 
and  I  are  DOW  paying  a  short  visit  to  the 
c:}uotry  to  gather  infortnation  on  the  sub-| 
^ecl.  We  have  not  been  quite  two  weeks^ 
in  the  country,  and  yet  niready  we  bavoj 
become  much  Interested  in  its  people.  A 
glance  a(  tbe  rasp  will  show  you  that  the' 
Kingdom  of  Corea  covers  the  peninsula  ex- 1 
tending  somhwQid  from  the  noribea^tem  1 
ca^t  of  the  coutiuL-ut  of  Ahb.  The  rivers  4 
Yaloo  and  Tumen  and  the  White  Mountains 
form  the  northern  boundary  of  tbe  king- 1 
dom,  while  southward  its  ierrlu>ry  extcouj 
l<»  the  sea.  The  entire  distance  from  north » 
to  ^outb  ia  kbiut  OOU  miles,  and  tbe  aver- ' 
aye  widib  uf  the  kingdom  ia  about  two 
huiidretl  miles. 

Ko  sccnrate  estimate  of  its  population  has ' 
yet  Iwen  niatle  public,  but  probable  conjeo*.^ 
tares  suggeut  that  it  amounts  to  tcu  or 
twelve  millions  of  people.  Tbe  inhabitBiils 
seecu  lo  be  a  healthy,  vigorous  peopla.  f 
Tbey  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  dress,  | 
and  I  can  sav,  indeed,  that  tbevaretliebeat 
clad  people  I  have  ever  seen,  t'beir  houses, 
however,  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  illthy,  and 
tbe  slrcelg  of  their  towns  and  cities  are  in 
sad  need  of  sanitary  reform.  Tbe  climate 
seems  to  bo  (lood,  aud,  if  tbe  babiis  of  the 
people  were  cleanly  as  they  ought  to  be, 
the  country  wouKl  probably  be  noted  for 
Ihe  aahibrity  ol  its  ciimaic.  The  produc- 
tions of  the  country  are  not  vtry  abundant, 
and  their  quality  Is  not  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence; and  yet  the  natural  advantages  of  tbe 
country  are  such,  that  its  productions  ought 
to  be  of  great  variety  andexoellent  quality. 
The  Gospel  is  tbe  great  need  of  the  country. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  Ihe  Coreans 
are  a  people  wiihouta  religion.  Buddhism 
is  the  form  of  religion  that  exists  in  the 
country.but  it  ianolTieartily  accepted  by  the 
people.  Iq  tbe  capital  of  the  country, where 
I  now  write,  there  is  not  one  Buddhist  tem- 
ple within  the  city  walls,  and  some  Coreans 
tell  me  tbe  Buddhist  priests  are  not  allowed 
la  enter  the  city,  while  others  state  that 
tbey  are  permitted  to  enter  it  only  by  the 
gate.  It  IS  proliable  our  mi^sionarj- society 
will  Boon  commence  a  misBion  in  Corca,  aud 
I  trust  you  will  all  try  to  help  in  this  good 
work.  Let  us  all  labor  and  pray  for  the 
evangelization  of  Corca.  ^r 

•Who  is  Uy  Neighbor?  B 

Who  is  ihy  neighbor,  little  cbildf 

All  wbo  in  want  jjr  need. 
In  sorrow,  weariness,  nr  pain. 

For  tby  iLssiHlance  plead. 

The  symt'ulby  thou  doit  desire 

In  every  joy  or  woe, 
Tn  heighten  bli(>B.  to  soothe  diair 

Do  thou  to  others  show. 

Thelitilc  infant's  sob  of  pain 

Pa&s  not  uubcedtd  by; 
Turn  not  impatiently  awaj 

From  the  poor  beggar's  cry. 

It  may  be  to  bis  many  wants 
No  help  thou  canst  afford; 

One  ^Ift  is  ever  In  thy  power — 
It  is  a  loving  word. 

.\  tender  look,  a  gentle  tone. 

A  sympathizing  tear. 
Are  seen  and  registered  in  heaven^ 

If  unregarded  here. 

No  service  doth  thy  Lonl  rcquin 

Bt-yond  thy  pi>wer  to  pay; 
This  only  doth  he  a»k,  ttuit  love 

8boula  till  tby  heart  alway. 


TIJE    LIFE    OF   JFSI'S. 
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UTE  OF  JESUS  IN  STOKY  AND  PIOTUEE  FOR  OHILDEEll. 

IIT   SOrniE   «     HUITII. 

TUS  MOTJJWi  OF  Jh'SUB. 

'^  ORE  than  eighteen   hundred   years  ago,  in   the 
oonnlry  of  (Taliloe,  in  a  little  village  called  Naz- 
areth, there  lived  a  good    young  woman,  named 
Mary.     Mary  loved  and  obeyed  the  Lord,  and 
He  delermined  to  place  a  great  honor  upon  her, 

Ooe  day  He  sent  au  angel  to  MaryV  houfte.  When 
tb«  ansel  maw  her,  he  said,  "The  Lord  is  pleased  with 
?•■;  ble^iKed  are  you  among  women.'*  Mary  was  a«ton* 
Uhed  at  wliat  the  angel  said,  for  she  did  not  understand 
ktt  meaDing. 


»^- 


CrJ^ 


?=^^ 


'f  „j 


Then  the  angel  aaid,  "Do  not  fear;  the  Lord  will 
gneaily  favor  you.  You  shall  have  a  bod,  and  hie 
aune  sball  be  JesuH.  He  tthall  be  a  great  king,  and  hi>> 
kingdom  shall  la^t  forever." 

Hary  asked  the  angel  how  thin  oould  be.  She  could 
hardly  believe  it.  Tliu  angel  told  her,  that  God  could 
do  all  thiiigs,and  ho  would  give  lier  a  non,  who  would 
ileo  l>e  the  Son  of  God.  'J'hcn  Mary  told  the  angel,  that 
ibe  was  God's  servant,  and  was  ready  to  do  his  will. 
And  the  angel  left  her. 

Mary  had  a  cousin,  named  Elizabeth,  who  lived  with 
ber  huiibaiid,  Zacarias,  in  Judea.  They  had  no  children 
ud  they  aHkedtbe  Lord  to  give  them  a  child.  The  Lord 
•eot  an  angel  to  tell  Zeeariah  that  his  wife  dhould  have 
a*on,  the  one  afterward  called  John  the  Hapti»t. 

Mary  knew  that  the  Lord  had  prnniieed  Klir-abeth  a 
(too,  and  when  the  angel  left  her,  flbe  went  to  visit 
EIir.abetb,  and  told  her  the  good  news  about  heraelf; 
uiil  they  rejoiced  together  becanee  the  I^rdhad  blessed 
uid  honored  them  so  much. 


TUS  BTHTH  OF  JESV8. 

>  HE  Roman  emperor  sent  oat  an  order  for  all  the 
people  to  have  their  names  enrolled,  or  put  in  a 
book,  that  he  might  know  how  many  subjects  he 
had. 

Mary,  whom  the  angel  had  told  she  should  have  a 
wn  who  should  be  a  great  king,  was  married  to  a  roan 
named  Joseph.  When  Joseph  heard  of  the  emperor's 
order,  ho  went  with  Mary  his  wife,  to  Bethlehem.  When 
they  reached  the  city  there  was  no  place  for  them  to 
suy.  Every  house  was  fnll;  and  even  the  hotel,  called 
thi  inttf  where  theytook  care  of  strangers,  «ould  not  give 


them  a  bed  for  the  night.  What  should  they  do?  There 
was  but  one  place  where  they  wtuld  sleep,  and  Joseph 
and  Mary  consented  to  stay  there.  It  was  in  the  stahle, 
where  the  oxen  and  camels  were  kept,  and  I  suppose  il 
was  quite  clean,  and  they  were  made  comfortable. 

That  night,  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  agOpJ 
the  little  babe  which  God  had  promised  to  Mary,  wa 
born,  Il  was  oar  Jesus,  who  afterward  died  on  the 
cross  to  save  us  from  sin  and  eternal  death.  A  great 
many  years  before,  one  of  GodV  prophets  had  said  that 
Jesus  should  bo  born  in  liethlehom,  and  now  it  had 
come  to  pass. 

When  Jesns  was  bom,  his  mother  had 
no  tine  clothes  for  him;  no  soft  warm 
cradle  to  lay  him  in.  She  dressed  him  in 
some  plain  loose  garmentti,  called  awad' 
(fling  ctofhes,AU(\  laid  him  in  a  manger  or 
Irough.from  which  the  cattle  fed. 
Though  Jesus  was  born  in  a  stable,  and  cradled  in  a 
manger,  no  doubt  his  mother  was  just  as  proud  of  him, 
aa  though  he  had  been  born  wliero  there  were  fine  and 
costly  things  around  him;  and  I  am  sure  he  was  just  as 
sweet  and  dear  to  her,  as  any  other  little  babe  whom 
God  gives  to  its  mother,  anywhere. 

So  Jesus  left  the  highest  place  in  heaven,  and  beoam« 
a  person  like  ourselves,  that  be  might  underKland  how 
wo  feel,  sym)»athizo  with  uh,  and  bo  able  to  give  us  the 
help  wc  need. 


TBS  SBEPHEIWS  AJH)  JESUS. 

N  the  country  where  Jesus  was  born  there  were  a 
great  many  sheep.  While  the  weather  was  warm 
and  pleasant  the  sheep  were  kept  out  on  the  moun- 
taiuM,  or  in  large  open  fields  without  any  fences 
around  them.  There  was  danger  of  the  sheep  straying 
oIT  and  getting  lost,  or  of  some  wild  beast  coming  at 
night  to  kill  them;  so  they  had  to  have  some  one  to 
watch  them  all  the  time.  The  men  who  watched  and 
took  care  of  the  sheep  were  called  shepherds. 

The  night  that 
J  e  s  u  8  wart  born, 
while  some  shep- 
herds were  watching 
their  (locks  in  the 
field;',  an  angel  ap- 
peared to  them,  and 
a  great  light  shone 
around  them.  The 
shepherds  felt 
afraid;  hut  the  an- 
gel told  them  not  to 
be  afraid,  for  he  had 
come  to  bring  good 
news  to  them  and  to 
all  people;  for  that 
day  a  Saviour  had 
been  born  in  the  city 
of  Bi'thlehem.  This 
was  Jesus,  and  he  was  called  the  Saviuur  b«jcause  he 
came  to  save  us  from  sin,  and  to  save  us  in  heaven. 

The  angel  told  the  shepherds  that  if  they  wanted  to 
see  Jesus  they  would  fiim  him  wrapped  in  certain  kind 
of  clothes,  called  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  stable. 
Then,  very  suddenly,  the  shepherds  saw  a  great  many 
other  angels  join  the  first  one,  and  they  all  praised  God 
and  sung,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth, 
peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

So  you  see,  though  Jesus  came  only  ui  a  little  babe, 
and  was  born  in  such  a  lowly  place  as  a  stable,  yet  God 
sunt  the  angels  to  tell  of  his  birth  and  sing  his  praises. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  lUnBtr&ted  Article  in  our  next 
nnmber  will  be  devoted  to  Greenland 
and  Labrador. 

Since  the  first  part  of  this  maga- 
zine was  printed  the  reports  from 
Corea  brin^  us  intelligence  of  an  in- 
Bnrrection  m  the  capital  resulting  in 
the  killing  of  several  of  the  royal 
family  and  of  some  of  the  leading 
Coreans,  among  the  latter  being  Min 
Yong  Ik,  whose  picture  is  given  on 
page  5. 

We  notice  two  mistakes  on  pre- 
vious pages.  The  first  line  of  the 
second  column,  page  2,  should  read, 
"the  Japanese  legation  were  put  to 
death."  The  fourth  line  in  the  first 
column  of  page  3  should  read,  ''sum- 
mer before  last." 

We  commence  in  this  number  our 
review  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
cieties, intendinjj;  during  this  year  to 
l>ring  in  brief  review  aU  of  the  lead- 
ing societies.  Oar  notes  will  not  be 
as  full  as  those  of  the  Miasionary 
HevistOj  published  at  Princeton,  N. 
J.,  which  we  commend  to  those  of 
oar  readers  who  may  wish  fuller  ac- 
counts and  criticisms. 


Two  jrears  ago,  in  our  reports  from 
the  mission  fields,  a  letter  from  Tur- 
key was  printed  which  refiected  upon 
the  conduct  of  what  were  denomi- 
nated "Campbellite  missionaries."  A 
correspondent  afterward  remarked 
that  its  admission  ittto  our  columns 
was  wrong,  as  our  Magazine  professed 
to  be  undenominational. 

Our  Magazine  is  taken  only  by 
Christians  and  chiefly  by  ministers 
and  missionaries.  It  aims  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  good  of  missions  eve- 
rywhere. If  any  complaint  from  any 
mission  field  respeotmg  the  conduct 
of  missionaries  of  other  societies  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  organs  of  the 
denomination  to  which  the  complain- 
ers  belong,  the  grievance,  if  such,  is 
not  so  likely  to  be  remedied. 

We  intend,  in  such  cases,  to  give 
snch  pnblioity  to  them  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  missionaries,  if  wrong, 
may  be  rebnked,  either  by  public  sen- 
timent, or  by  the  proper  authorities; 
or  if  the  statements  are  incorrect, 
that  they  may  be  corrected. 

In  our  notes  from  Turkey  and  from 
India  the  usages  and  actions  of  the 
missionaries  of  the  "Christian 
Ch  urch"  and  of  the  "Lutheran 
Church"  are  referred  to  in  anything 
but  a  complimentary  manner. 

This  Magazine  goes  into  the  mis* 
sions  where  these  things  are  said  to 
take  place.  Brother  missionaries,  are 
these  things  so? 

We  wilfnot  throw  open  the  Maga- , 


zine  to  controversy,  bat  we  will  give 
room  for  a  statement  of  facts  from 
the  missionaries  either  denying  the 
allegations  or  justifying  their  course. 
We  will  here  say  that  letters  we 
have  printed  from  the  Lutheran  mis- 
sion have  testified  to  their  insisting 
on  non-caste  observances  on  the  part 
of  the  converts.  If  a  different  course 
has  been  adopted,  we  see  no  excuse 
for  it,  and  tne  money  expended  in 
their  support  can  be  better  nsed  in 
other  directions. 


Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

We  here  consider  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Work  of  what  is  called  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  North,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  South,  of  the  United  States. 

The  Annual  Report  was  made  last 
May,  and  the  figures  used  are  those 
then  given. 

Mission  House.  38  Centre  St..  New  >'ork. 
Seentariei. 
Kev.  John  S.  Lowrie,  d.d. 
Rev.  David  Irving,  d.d. 
Rev.  P.  F.  Ellinwood.  d.d. 
Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  d.d. 

Home  Strei^ih. 

Churches                          S,97S  gain     118 

Ministers                           5,841  "       138 

Communicants              615,942  "  16,24? 

B.  S.  Scholars               687.369  "  33,504 

Ineome  for  Fortiffn  Mit$um$. 
$698,133.70;  a  gain  of  $44,819.61. 
S^tortfrom  Miuion  Fitldt. 
Foreign  Missions  80    gmn        'A 

Ordained  Misdoaaries         163      "  4 

Lay  Missionaries                   34      "  8 

Women  Missionaries           388      "  38 

Ordained  Native  Preach'rs  108      "  16 

Native  Licentiates                148      "  10 

Native  Helpers  &  Teach'rs  746      "  161 

Native  CommunieantB    19,897      "  1,341 

Native  Scholars              36,914      "  4,661 

Native  Contributions    $36,318      "  1,467 

SkcpendUure*. 
Missions  in  India 

"  Siam  and  Laos 

"  China 

to  Chinese  m  the  U.  S. 

ID  Japan 

"  Syria 

"  Persia 

"  Africa 
"        "  South  America 

"  Mexico 

"  Guatemala 
"        to  American  Indians 
"        in  Papal  Countries 


$136,631.86 
88.074.14 
98,340.49 
15,988.94 
41,676.97 
63,140.46 
68,994  91 
80,698.44 
74,173.05 
78,639.66 

6,703.43 
39,068.39 

4.631.00 


Total  for  Missions  $666,979.33 

Printing  of  Reports,  Msgazine, 

etc.  4,087.73 
Payment  of  Secretaries  11,500.00 
Payment  of  Treasurer  8,000.00 
Clerk  hire  4,268.00 
Traveling  Expenses  661.42 
Postage  671  87 
Library,  binding,  etc.  367.88 
Taxes.  Insurance,  repairs  of  Mis- 
sion House,  less  rents  301.64 


$690,462.76 


The  report  shows  that  3,6i 
churches  contributed  to  foreign  mi 
sions,  and  2,117  made  no  oontrib 
tion. 

The  contributions  amount  to  ali 
tie  over  one  dollar  for  each  oomm 
nicant. 

Of  the  whole  income,  $279,068.1 
came  from  the  churches;  $203,754.' 
through  the  Woman's  Boards;  $11! 
551.58  from  legacies;  $97,747.43  fro 
miscellaneous  sources. 

The  amount  of  money  expends 
for  missions  was  $665,579.23,  and  tl 
amount  expended  in  home  ezpens 
was  $24,883.53,  being  less  than  4  p 
cent.  The  "Missionary  Review,"  I 
calculating  that  the  Mission  Boildii 
owned  by  the  Board  would  rent  f< 
$5,000,  and  that  this  should  prcmerl 
be  charged  in  the  expense,  ana  tl 
amount  raised  by  the  women  shoul 
not  be  considered,  makes  the  p 
cent,  of  expense  to  be  6.76  per  cen 
It  is,  however,  true  that  over  96  oen 
of  every  dollar  paid  into  the  trea 
ary  is  used  directly  and  solely  f* 
foreign  missions,  and  the  expense  < 
administration  is  less  than  any  oUii 
American  or  any  English  Sooiel 
whose  income  is  ovtr  half  a  millic 
of  dollars. 

The  Missions  AMONa  tub  Indiai 
are  the  Seneca  Mission  in  Westei 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  Lai 
Superior  Chippewa  Mission  in  Wi 
cousin;  Dakota  Mission  in  Dakol 
and  Montana  Territories;  Omaha  Mi 
sion  in  Nebraska;  Winnebi^o  Mii 

t  sion  near  Omaha;  Iowa  and  B*c  Hii 

I  sion  in  Kansas;  Sac  and  Fox  Misaio 

,  in  Iowa. 

>  There  are  among  these  Indians  1 
ordained,  2  male  lay  and  34  femal 
American'  missionaries;  9  ordaine 
and  12  native  licentiates;  15  nativ 
lay  missionaries;  1453  commnnioanti 
455  scholars  in  day  and  boardin 
schools. 

It  would  seem  more  appropriat 
that  the  missions  should  be  trant 
ferred  to  the  Home  Missionary  Sc 
oiety. 

The  Missions  in  Msxico,  began  i 
1872,  report  7  ordained  and  9  t^maX 
American  missionaries;  14  ordaine< 
and  13  native  licentiates,  and  21  ni 
tive  lay  missionaries;  6,133  oommu 
nioant8;666  scholars  in  boarding  an< 
day  schools.  There  are  two  miaaioni 
one  with  the  City  of  Mexico  as 
centre,  the  other  in  Monterey,  Zacs 
tecas,  Saltilio,  etc. 

The  missions  do  not  seem  to  hav 
made  much  advance  during  theyeai 
the  membership  reported  being  evei 
less  than  the  previous  year. 

The  Guatemala  Mission,  begai 
1882,  has  1  ordained  and  3  femal 
American  missipnarie^;  l  native  lioen 
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(ift)«;4D  girls  in  a  day  school.  Rev.Mr. 
Hill  reports  that  tV.etime  he  has  spent 
U>#re  *'ba«  been  full  of  great  enuour- 
igcment." 

Thx  Socnu  America  Missions, be- 
gvn  in  1&56,  are  in  the  United  States 
•f  Colotmba,  Brazil  and  Chili,  report- 
ag  XI  ordained  and  *23  female  Atner- 
ma  raissioDaries;  5  ordained  and  11 
ntire  lay  helpers;  1,768  native  com< 
oonicants;  1'lh  soholars  in  day  and 
bo&rdiog  schools.  The  gain  in  com- 
Bonicanta  during  the  year  is  332. 

Tb»  Afbicas  Missions  are  in  Li- 
beria, and  on  the  Gaboon  and  on 
Coruco  Islaodand  were  begun inl842. 
Tbpy  report  10  ordained,  ^  lay  male 
tsd  16  female  American  missionaries; 
?  ordained,  ^  licentiate  and  21  lay 
B&live  helpers;  688  communicants; 
M^  tobolars  in  the  boarding  and  day 
vlioola.  The  fever,  which  has  been 
prevalent  both  among  the  mtsniona- 
BM  and  the  people,  and  the  French 
Mttiotive  regulations  in  the  schools 
of  the  Gaboon  mission  have  been  dis- 
ocwraging  elements  which  have 
inatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
BtnioD. 

TaB  IxDiA  Missions,  beguo  in 
18M,  are  divided  into  three,  report- 
iae  19  stations  and  IT  outstations;  'i'.s 
mained,  2  male  lay  and  59  female 
Afflerioan  missionaries;  18  ordained, 
tBoMDttate  and  170  lay  native  help- 
tn;  89:t  communicants;  10,405  Hohol- 
irv  in  Hoarding  and  day  schools. 
Hers  there  has  beeu  a  Ioha  in  comma- 
aicanta. 

TbeSiaji  Muwiox,  begun  in  1840, 
rtporLs  7  ordained,  2  lay  male  and  TO 
fecnale  American  miHsionaries;  1  licen- 
liue  and  8  lay  native  helpers;  3S0 
ronununi cants;  301  scholars  in  board- 
ing and  day  schools.  A  gain  of  i^S 
oommuniuants. 

The  CniNA  Mission, begun  in  lU-14, 
nporta  33  ordained,  <>  lay  and  48 
female  American  missionaries;  16 
ordained,  34  licentiate  and  134  lay 
auive  helpers;  3,302  communtcantH; 
2,092  scholars  in  bo;irding  and  day 
•Qhoola.  A  gain  is  here  shown  of 
S43  eomrnunicants. 

Tb«  Japan  Mission,  begun  in  1 859, 
raports  11  ordained,  J  lay  male  and 
15  female  American  missionaries;  10 
ordained,  7  licentiate,  and  34  lay 
nalive  helpers;  l,.t9n  communicants; 
<a1  scholars  in  day  schools.  A  gain 
of  371  communicants. 

The  Persia  Mission,  begun  in 
IP34,  reports  lo  ordained,  5  lay  male 
ud  24  female  American  missionaries; 
30  ordained,  hi  licentiate  and  1^7  na- 
tive lay  helpers;  1,708  oommunicants; 
{,577  scholars  in  day  and  boarding 
■ohools.  Gain  in  communicants,  51. 
Tu  s  Syki  a  Mission,  begun  in  1 823, 
rsporu  14  ordained;  1   lay  male  and 


22  female  Ameriaan  missionaries;  3 
ordained,  33  licentiate  and  148  lay 
native  helpers;  1,155  communicants; 
7,290  scholars  in  day  and  boarding 
schools.    Gain  in  communicants,  119. 

The  Mission  to  toe  Chinksk  in 
Camfobnta,  begun  in  1851,  reports 
3  ordained  and  0  female  American 
missionaries;  9  native  lay  belpors; 
287  communicants;  480  scholars  in 
day  sohools.  Gain  in  communicants, 
59.  There  seems  a  good  reason  for 
this  mission  being  under  the  direction 
of  the  Foreign  Hoard,  on  account  of 
its  relation  to  the  mission  work  in 
China. 

The  work  in  Alaska,  which  itt  as 
much  among  the  heathen  as  that  in 
China  or  Japan,  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Hoard  of  Heme  Missions. 

The  Kcport,  as  a  whole,  sh»ws 
progress,  but  not  as  much  as  shown 
during  some  previous  years,  yet  we 
nee  no  reason  to  criticise  either  the 
management  at  home  or  the  work 
abroad  The  home  expenses  have 
been  increased  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other secretary  at  a  salary  of  15,000; 
but  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
oxpeuse  considered  necessary  by 
those  who  are  best  acijuainted  with  the 
needs  are  under  the  direction  of 
careful  Christian  business  men,  and 
the  general  Christian  sentiment  is 
making  no  objection  to  the  manage- 
ment. 

Board  of  Porel8:n  MIssioisef  the  ITnlted 
'  I'resbjterian  Chnrch. 

Rev.  .1.  R.  Dale*,  D.D..  SeerttAiy^ 
l.'U  North  1811)  at..  Pbiladeliihia,  Pa. 

HtffM  Strength. 
Churchei  *     858  ^in       II) 

Miolsters  733     "  S 

Liceutlstes  46    "  3 

CommunlcaniB  87,ft87     "    2,194 

Foreiffn  SfiMtion  Income. 

$09,184.32,  being  :i3. 789.30  lett  tbaa  the 
previoiia  year 
StatiMtie*  of  Pbrtign  Miuion*. 
MisRions,  3— lodta  and  Kgjpl ;  misxioas 
or  districts.  13,  viz:  in  India.  Hiolkot,  Ouj- 
ranwala.  Gurdagpur,  Pfttlmnkol,  Jhelum, 
ZafBrwal;  io  E(fypt,  Upper  Tbebaid,  Mid- 
dle Thcl>aid,  LoTCT  Tbebaid.  Fayoora, 
Cairo,  MoDBoora,  Akxandria;  atatioat,  99; 
foreign  mlGuonaries  in  the  field.  17;  uDmar- 
ried  remaleml8donBriea,14;iiatiTeordHined 
ministers.  9;  licentiates,  10;  native  helpers 
and  teachere,  305;  total  laborers.  374;  theo- 
logical students,  11;  churchee.  2^;  church 
buildingi,  10:  coinmuEiicaDla.  3.640;  in- 
crease durinK  tbe  year,  1,139;  baptisms, 
931;  number  of  schools,  9-5;  total  pupilfl  in 
diLv.  iKiarding  and  traiDing  ftchoois,  5,410; 
Sabbath  BChoolfl.  3, .'574;  total  of  moneys 
raised  by  tbo  natives.  34,464;  volumes  of 
books  published.  16,300.  valuo  of  mission 
property,  flSl,73fl. 

Tretuurtr'M  HtjHtrt  of  tCxpanuis. 
Remittances  to  Egypt  f13.980  67 

"India  28.4S0.11 

Sundry  Expenses  7,736.44 


Total 


$69,186.3? 


The  sundry  expenses  embrace  printing^ 
and   maitioK  reports,    |600.73;    incidental 
expenacM,  $03  10:  Batarles  of  missionaiies  in 
this  country  and  ofllcers  of  the  board,  |]  ,- 
018.19;  outfits  $600;  travvi  of  miutionaries, 
$1,436.63:  children  of  missionaries  in  this 
country,  $I.3W;  bequest  remitted  to  Anyoot , 
College,  $1,00();  RubscriptloD,  $371.32;  in-  ( 
terest,   $^;   legal    expenses,    Uies.    etc., 
$195.4$. 

The  cost  of  administration  seems  to 
have  been  about  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars, but  the  annual  report  is  defec- 
tive in  not  plainly  separatiuc  the  dif- 
ferent items  of  expense.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  present  year  give 
$800  far  Board  Expenses,  and  $1,000 
for  printing,  mailing,  incidentals;  a 
total  of  $1,800.  The  other  appro- 
priations amount  to  $87,763. .iS.  Th« 
cost  of  administration  seems  to  be 
about  two  per  cent,  of  the  money 
handled. 

The  two  missions  of  this  Church 
are  in  Kgypt  and  India.  The  Annual 
Report  says: 

Tn  India  the  work  has  been  atg* 
nally  favored  during  the  year.  Prop- 
erty has  been  secured  for  the  Train* 
ing  Institute  and  the  Girls*  School  at 
ijiaikot,  and  there  is  every  promise 
that  soon  these  institutions  will  be  in 
a  condition  to  render  important  ser- 
vice for  the  cause  of  Chnst,  Already 
their  first  fruits  are  most  encourag- 
ing. The  printing  press  of  the  mis- 
sion has  done  much  good  work  dur- 
ing the  year  in  furnishing  the  natives 
with  several  thousand  volumes  of 
important  matter  in  their  own 
tongues.  The  7:enana  work  baa,  in 
many  instances,  been  manifestly 
blessed,  and  the  itinerating  in  the  dif- 
ferent districts,  and  especially  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  in  the  District 
of  Sialkot.has  been  accompanied  with 
little  less  than  marvelous  results. 

In  Egypt  the  work  has  been  stead- 
ily prosecuted;  but  in  the  midst  of 
greater  diftiouUies  than  in  any  single 
year  perhai>B  in  the  history  of  the 
mission.  For  some  months  the  chol- 
era swept,  as  a  terrible  scoorge,  over 
the  land,  removing  by  death  numbers 
of  the  native  Christiana,  and  very 
seriously  interfering  with  all  mission 
work  in  every  place  where  it  came. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
from  the  war  in  the  Soudan,  and 
from  frequent  changes  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  tended  to  keep  the 
minds  of  many  largely  turned  from 
the  things  of  the  Gospel.  The  false 
and  ensnaring  courses  which  Ply- 
mouthism  has  pursued  by  means  of 
men  who  now  most  unhappily  seek  to 
destroy  the  faith  which  they  once 
labored  to  extend,  have  had  very  dis- 
astrous results  in  several  looaiities. 
Bat  in  the  midst  of  all  these  trials  the 
mission  work  has  gone  forward,  and 
as  a  whole  has  had  manifest  tokens 


of  Ood  that  labor  is  not  in  vain  iu  the 
Lord. 

Kgyi't.— Dislricts  or  millions,  7; 
8tationf^  in;  foreign  miSHioiiaries  in 
the  field,  10;  unmarried  female  mis- 
HionaricM  iu  the  field,  7;  ordained 
native  ministers,  7 ;  licensed,  3 ;  native 
teachers  and  helpers,  HTi;  total  labor- 
ers, 182;  diudents  of  theology,  11; 
ohurcbetc,  19;  ruling  elders,  4 1 ; 
churches  urgarized,  2;  ohnrch  build- 
ingB,  H;  communicants,  1,'>1C;  in- 
crease, ^H>;  adult  baptisms,  T;  infant 
baptiBras,  16r»;  number  of  schools,  "iS; 
pupils  in  boarding  aud  tniining 
schools,  •J'f.»;  pupils  iu  day  schools, 
2,873;  total,  3,1"B;  pupils  in  Sabbath 
schools,  2,4Tf*;  cootributions  forsala- 
ries  and  church  expenB*'»,  $2,'>96; 
building  and  other  property,  $l,sai; 
for  c-duualional  purposes,  ♦11,930; 
volumes  of  books  published,  10,000; 
sold,  .'(0,74.1  volumefl,  t7,2i2;  total  of 
moneys  raised  by  the  native8,923,664; 
value  of  niisflioii  property.  $162, 41;tO, 

Ini>ia. — The  statistica  report  mis- 
sions, 6;  stations,  44,  and  adjoining 
villages,  8o;  foreign  missionaries  in 
the  field,  7;  female  missionaries  in  the 
field,  7;  ordained  native  ministers,  ■^; 
licentiates,  7;  licensed  during  tlie 
year,  2;  native  teachers,  and  helpers, 
60;  total  laborers,  92;  students,  »; 
theology,  '>:  churches,  0;  churches 
organized  during  the  year,  I ;  church 
buildings,  ■>;  communicants,  1,1-VJ;  in- 
crease, Hlflj  adult  baptisms,  .">;J6;  in- 
fant baptisms,  222 ;  number  of  schools, 
42;  pupils  in  boarding  and  training 
schools,  o'i;  j)upils  in  day  schools,  2,- 
20>;  totskl,  2,2s2;  pupils  in  .Sabbath 
schools,  1,096;  contributions,  1,624 
Rs.  (nearly  *soo);  volumes  published, 
5,.^.^0;  sales,  ai>out  ♦■">,000;  value  of 
mi8»>ioo  property,  tlfii^HO. 

This  C'hurch  formerly  had  missions 
in  ibe  Island  of  Trinidad  in  the  West 
Indies;  in  Syria;  in  China.  Tbe 
Trinidad  Mission  was  transforrt-d  in 
1867  to  the  Tresbyterian  Church  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  hat*  since  been  car- 
ried on  by  that  Churuli  iu  coopera- 
lion  with  the  Free  and  United  Pres- 
byterian Churches  of  Scotland.  The 
Syria  Mission  was  carried  on  jointly 
with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ire- 
land forovt^rthirty  years,  and  in  1877 
was  formally  transferred  to  that 
Church.  The  China  Mission  was 
transferred  to  the  lihenisli  Missionary 
Society  of  Germany  in  ls77. 

The  salary  of  each  married  mis- 
sionary in  Tndia  is  $I.2nO  a  ve&r:  each 
single  missionary  1000,  aud  each  sin- 
gle female  missionary  ♦r>00.  In  Egypt 
each  married  missionary  $1,400;  each 
single  maJo  missionary  $800,  and 
each  single  female  missionary  $')'>o. 
In  both  missions  each  child  under  18 
years  of  age  is  allowed  $100  n  year. 


tHsion  Ijianits. 


Mexico. 

liwloi  licheolii  ftt  Sttumitris.  lexlfo. 

The  Friends' Miaaioo  in  Mexico  rHiorH 
18  follows  respeciing  iheir  school  st  Mftt«- 
moras: 

During  six  tnoDtbs  of  thu  present  year.  a« 
well  as  the  last  three  monthB  cif  \tiS9,  the 
boys' scho(vl  in  cbar>^  (»f  Mar^'writo  Tos 
cano,  Slid  dllhcullie.t  whlnb  arose  botweeo 
him  and  rnir  miwionHrieA  hh  well  ai  nalive 
members,  rendered  hjui  far  from  satisfuc 
tory,  though  hU  sbillty  as  a  teacher  was  an 
vstabUahea  fact  He  refused  ti^  relea^ie  ua 
from  the  contract,  aod  tbiis  liiid  charge  iid- 
tll  tbe  close  of  the  term  in  tbe  aixtb  oiontli 
last.  Since  tben  it  baa  beeu  iu  cliari;o  of 
our  friend,  Win.  A.  WaIIs,  niid  bus  mptdlv 
increased  until  out-Btcpuing  Ibe  capacity  uf 
our  present  school  builnlnf^.  Thefollowint; 
report  shows  tbe  projipccts  in  this  portion  nt 
the  work : 

The  school  baa  lieeu  in  seaalun  30  days. 
We  have  now  45  names  on  the  roll,  and 
have  bad  an  aggregate  of  I.OOH,  or  an  avi-r 
age  of  M;  tbe  avera^  during  the  tint  four 
weeks  beio,?  33,  during  the  second  month, 
HO,  and  this  week  :{ft,  so  that  the  mcreaae 
in  numbers  has  been  steady  and  continuous. 
We  could  reach  a  good  many  more  families 
if  the  school  acromm<Mtalion»  were  im- 
proved: AS  it  ifl.  Ihere  are  neither  aeats  for 
new  pupil?,  who  wish  to  enter,  nor  a  plaoe 
to  pill  the  Be*ta  if  we  had  tbeni.  We  have 
but  one  very  small  btackbourd,  and  that 
almost  useless. 

The  progress  has  been  as  great  as  could 
have  been  expected  In  the  time. 

We  could  have  sixty  scholar*  in  the  boyg' 
diiy  Bchtwl.  and  forly  or  nmre  in  lhi»  Bible- 
school,  if  a  suitable  school  room  were  pro 
vUled. 

The  Bible  srhdol  liad  dwindled  cjJUsideT' 
ably  towards  the  close  of  la«t  year,  owing 
to  the  commercial  decay  of  Malamorns.  and 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  our  raeml}4;r 
ship  to  other  poiq(s.  The  Hveragc  attend 
ance  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
months  was  about  thirty;  but  from  the  time 
that  Julia  BalUiigGr  besai)  leaching  in  tbe 
girls'  school  the  attendance  increased,  and 
tht*  gain  bus  been  continuous.  There  were 
seventy  children  and  adulta  prcfput  last 
First  day,  sixty  seven  the  week  liefure.  and 
fiixiy-five  two  weeks  ago.  Tbe  average  at 
tcodancc  hM  been  about  fifty  during  the 
prc?i84.'nl  year,  but  considerably  more  since 
the  hoys"  Kohonl  reopened. 

There  in  an  inurejising  interest  in  Bible 
study,  many  of  the  (piestlons  show  deep 
thought;  aud  the  Itader  often  lindg  llial  he 
is  not  the  (eaeher.  The  Bible  is  mor*;  read 
at  home  than  ever  before,  and  not  only  is 
there  an  increasing  lore  for  the  contents  of 
the  sacred  Book,  hut,  which  is  far  belter, 
many,  if  not  all  of  our  mi^mhers.  are  trying 
to  bring  their  lives  into  conformity  witb  it» 
teachings. 


B*plUI  MUtloii  In  Nvilrii  Cltj. 

Kev.  W.  T.  Green,  of  the  Baptist   Mis 
■ion.  writes  to  the  Standard: 

This  year  of  special  mission  work  among 
the  Spanish  speaking  people  of  thi6  ctly. 
has  been  attended  by  many  ditliculties  an<] 
bardnhips,  such  as  are  found  in  all  erxin 
tries  where  tbe  Uoman  Catholic  religioa 
prevails  and  constitutes  the  domlaaut 
power,  social  and  political.  We  have,  bow 
ever,  had  many  things  to  encourage  ua  in 
our  work.     For  example,  the  laws  of  this 


country  guarantee  perfect  protection  In 
people  in  oU  forms  of  religion,  and  we  ha 
alw»ya  found  policemonnear  to  our  chapel, 
and  ready  to  arrti^t  and  take  to  prison  such 
persons  as  were  imprudent  enough  from 
anycBUse,  to  mole«t  us  in  our  services. 

We  have  not,  however,  fiougfat  this  pro- 
tection except  in  extreme  cases,  for  we  be- 
lieve it  is  better  to  suffer  molestation  and 
even  Injury  in  a  spiritof  kindness.  a.s  a  gen- 
eral rule,  than  lo  setk  redieaa  by  force  of 
the  law,  N'otwithstanding  public  sentiment 
may  bo  against  ua,  we  have  the  privilege  of 
propagating  our  views  amoug  the  peopl 
and  in  coasequenoe  sixteen  persons  ha 
already  become  baptiats.  So  that  we  di 
have  a  church  membership  of  nineteen  , 
sons,  and  many  others  are  investlgati 
our  doctrines  with  such  earnestness  that ' 
expect  soon  to  be  able  to  report  a  considi 
able  addition  to  onr  membership. 

One  of  our  members  has  been  preachii 
at  an  out-stulion  about  twenty-one  mil 
from  tbe  city  for  two  months  past,  and. 
now  repiiriii  that  several  persona  bavo  bf 
L'unvert«i].  aud  wi<di  to  be  receivnl  intu  oi 
fellowship  hy  cxpctiitnce  and  baptism, 
hope,  snoii.  to  be  able  to  go  out  and  sfHiQi 
n  few  days  among  them,  aud  will  then  d»>^ 
cide  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  reference  to 
their  wishes.     We  are  nisc  encoura^d   by 
the  fact  that  liev.  W.  H.  Sloan,  of  Albioi 
N.  y.,  is  expected  lo  arrive  in  this  city  in 
few  dayp.  with  a  view  to  making  bis  home 
licre,  and  becoming  a  oo  worker  with  us  in 
several  of  the  various  forms  iu    which 
doctrmi*»  may  be  propagated. 
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Pir«rlr«lMi.  BnxJl. 

Mlaa  Mary  W.  Bruce,  of  tbe  SoutI 
Hcthotlist  Mission  in  Br<-7ll,  writes  as 
lows: 

PirBcicaba  ih  well  siuiatedon  alittle river 
of  the  »itnic  iiamu  (meaning  the  place  of 
fishes);  it  has  six  thousand  inbBbitant<i: 
ground  is  uneven  and  broken  nearlbe  tow 
with  low  hills  near  by  and  the  mountains 
the  distantw  The  houses  arc  nearly  all  on 
one  door,  and  arc  built  right  on  the  street . 
if  there  is  ayard  or  flower  garden  it  is  at 
one  «idfc.  We  have  a  large  front  yard  aud 
plenty  of  room,  and  hope  to  have  a  vnrior  " 
of  flowers.  I  never  tire  of  them;  the  ro: 
are  ao  lovely?  and  we  have  them  all 
year.  Vegetation  Is  different  heic  from  Uii  , 
of  Ilio.  Tbe  palms  out  here  are  scrubby,' 
none  of  those  magnificent  royal  pilms  that 
are  so  much  admifbd  in  tbe  Botanical  Oar 
dens  in  Rio;  the  oranges  are  not  so  doe  as 
on  the  cniist— this  is  considered  far  in  tbe 
interior. 

While  speaking  of  PitacicalM.  I  want  to 
say  that  tbe  name  on  the  map  is  Constl- 
tiirao.  It  IB  not  UDCommon  for  places  to  bavo 
two  names,  somelimee  ooe  is  given  by  the 
church  ami  another  hy  tbepeople;  asforcx 
ample.  Kio  Jaoein>  isSaoBubasliao;  Buhia. 
Sao  Salvador,  aud  Pernambuco.  Recife,  and 
this  is  true  of  the  streets.  I  mention  this 
not  alone  bcc-aiise  it  is  peculiar,  but  fo  many 
at  home  speak  of  not  being  able  to  Hod  Pi 
racic&ha  on  the  map.  It  li  not  on  our  school 
map  at  home,  because  It  is  only  a  small 
place. 

I  am  amazed  wbon  1  see  how  much  Mias 
Watta  baa  accomplished  in  tbe  short  time 
she  has  been  here,  aud  under  so  many  dttU 
culties;  learning  tbe  language,  and  going 
against  the  old  establiiihed  cuHt'ims,  and 
various  other  things.  Such  a  we!!  orgHn 
i/.ed  school,  and  such  an  opportunity  for 
good.  The  better  clotis  of  people  deslreed- 
ucation  for  their  children,  ami  will  patron- 
ize aschooUhat  will  give  it  to  ibem.  Thi-rc 
are  children  of  all  kinds  in  the  school ;  those 
of  Catholic  parents— some  rich,  some  poor. 


ToifA  MMEltA  N    LAXDS, 


anl  tho«e  wbo  ^iriile  llictn»elvi'«  au  not  be 
tkriag  an^blog.  Tbe  skeptical  atbeiatic 
■fcBOnl  amoag  tbe  tducaled  dius  !«  far 
ttnofBr Uuui Ibc  Calhnljci  butt)'  the  ifrnor- 
IDCB  ftnd  cupenititioQ  of  tbem  all,  especiallj 
(ke  poorer  oJms.  JubI  yesterday.  Beeice  a 
Iblleglrl  with  a  packet  susponded  Tromuer 
Mck  with  a  ^trin);.  the  Lcacher  inriuired 
vkat  it  waa,  "he  said  it  was  the  etoDeof  the 
•Good  Jesus,"  that  Iho  priest  had  blessed 
it  and  pat  it  round  her  ncok  to  keep  away 
•Hi,  Tbe  teacher  txplnioed  Ibe  folly  of 
Mdi  a  thing  to  her  Wbat  ao  opportunity 
to  be  able  to  do  so'  It  is  woDdi-rful  bow 
r«pettfmly,  and  even  i;a(;erlv,  tlie  people 
Ii4f  n  to  tbr  gospel,  aod  bow  faithruHy  they 
lift-  wbenooce  they  embrace  il,  amid  an 
Biny  difflctilU*"!. 

Tbe  little  cliildrt-n  arc — Bome  of  tlicm — 
Tcrr  channtDg.  and  Lbe  larger  onea  ioter 
auBg.  loo;  but  I  haven't  seen  a  happy 
iMkl^K  old  lady  or  geuttt^man:  indeed  tbe 
ncot  of  tboee  grown  oDef  1  bare  eeen  bave 
bttD  Kpulsive,  even  tbose  who  are  educa- 
Udand  cullivated:  but  I  bave  not  se«n 
SMsy  womeo.  A  lady  ocTcr  gitc^  on  tbe 
i(n«1  alone,  aod  HelUoin  tliLu.  Atl  tbe 
kliTes  or  common  people  (.notnen).  go  bare- 
bended  on  tbe  street,  in  tbe  cars,  and  in 
dtorrb.  U  looka  odd  to  see  Lbim  wiib 
ibknts  on  nod  no  bonneta.  Among  oiber 
Ikh)^  a  m&n  always  lifts  bis  bat  to  u  lady , 
the  ifi  not  expected  to  acknowledge  the 
slate  if  not  acquainted:  then  he  wilUuuiko 
ntht  in  her  face;  ihey  smoke  overywherc. 
toen  while  tbe  lady  may  not  go  uoae  on 
Ike  •Ireei,  she  may  lean  out  the  window  for 
koan  at  a  time  and  be  Blared  at  by  every 
OK  who  pusee. 

Thcr«  ia  a  TeiT  low  state  of  morals  here ; 
you  can  h»rdly  help  seeing  indecent  tbinga 
v^enever  you  go  out.  I  dif  nut  Kjieuk  uf 
INiaclcftbft  now  so  much  an  Ftio  and  San 
1*uilo,  for  1  bftve  only  been  out  once  here. 
JU  we  pass  by  little  hoTcIs  of  lbe  poor,  it  is 
ant  uncommon  to  see  cbildreu  without  any 
ti^thrs  oil  at  all,  everything  about  tbem 
«niu  moat  wretched ;' and  tbat  too  in  a 
Ik&d  where  people  migUi  bave  uverytbiug. 
Tbire  ia  m(^  a  conlradiclioo  of  teelJogH. 
Tou  see  one  time  floe  maooera  and  auo 
bear  fine  aenlimenls,  and  tbcn  someLhiog 
n  k>w  and  dwaded.  I  am  tnld  tbat  there 
il  hardly  a  pneat  that  bus  not  a  family  of 
diildren  Wf  bavr-  one  girl  io  tbe  ecbool 
whose  falber  was H   priest;  bei   godmotber 

Ere  her  to  Miss  Wntts,  she  works  for 
r  board,  helps  in  tbe  dininir  r'.om  and 
with  tlie  smaller  cbtUlren.  Mi»s  Waiu 
thinks  ihe  has  been  converted,  she  certainly 
is  a  very  cocuUtent  person 


ptohammrdait  Xandft, 

BaplUl  ii^ltatioa  in  Tuikvjr. 

Rev-  H.  T    I'erry.  of  tilt;  American  Board 
MlsaionB.  writen  frnni  Hivns,  Oct.  It. 

"The  Qaptiat  agitation  i8  one  of  the  ifsd 
lag  quutions  of  the  day  here.  Itegular 
nrTioe«,  ilividing  lbe  Prolesiaul  Church 
■od  communities,  have  alreiidy  been  esiab 
Uibed  by  thcCampbellitpBaptlstji  in  Sivoa 
uhI  'i.\rm  nml  are  pertistently  Htlt^inptcd 
tlGur-i      ■  ftnd  Tocac.     Ttietrouble 

and  il.i  ii-miH  not   s<i   much  tbeir 

deaial  -.'i  ••iy-.i^iu  tu  tnfiinl«  und  baptism 
by  Uamer»iou  only,  as  tbeir  sociuliHtK- dio 
«ri'>.ni/.iui.n  in  matierB  of  church  order. 
1i  •■  tboee  who  wii^b  it,   without 

ill  .  .  :  JO  of  Christiiin  choriicler;  and 
all  l.<ipLt/^'<l  male  members,  bowevet  uu 
worthy  ihny  nwy  Ims  in  CbrisUan  practice, 
toy  rirlue  uf  huplism  liecome  easenlinlly 
ttishopK,  that  i».  Ib«>y  can  baptir^'.  Hdtnin- 
ister  the  communiun,  orduin,   :iDi|  inarr>. 


Ah  they  are  all  preachers,  and  may  ordain 
uneducated  pastors  at  pleiuure,  there  is  no 
Qocd  to  tbem  of  an  educated,  salaried  min- 
istry. Their  services  are  cheap.  There  is 
liltle  need  of  a  call  for  Ghrielian  giving, 
Eind  tbeir  use  of  the  sacred  ordinances  aa  so 
niunv  children*!)  toy?,  attracts  and  amuses 
the  uoediicHted  people.  This  loose  prac- 
tice is  a  tempting  bail  Io  the  restless  adven- 
turers seeking  notoriety,  who, by  our  stricler 
system,  have  been  kept  hack  from  partici- 
pation in  tbe  churcb  ordinances. 

"Tbcy  have  no  more  principle  alMul 
getting  possesaion  of  our  chapels  than  a 
party  of  freebooters.  .\s  the  new  chapel 
m  C'hakchor.  of  Gurun,  for  which  we  paid 
£40  grant  in  aid  to  the  Qurun  Churcb,  is 
heldln  tbe  name  of  one  who  sulieeMuently 
joined  lbe  Bnplists.  (bey  have  announced 
their  Intpntfon  to  seize  It,  and  in  case  of  u 
law  suli  they  will  probably  succeed.  Tbe 
(-'ampbellite  Baptist  <:buri-h  in  tbe  United 
States  should  bare  too  much  regitrd  for  its 
honor  to  endorse  the  acts  of  these  people. 
If  tbey  want  to  work  in  a  field  in  Turkey 
let  a  suitable  eectioD  be  assigned  Ihom  for 
regular  missionary  operatloaa,  but  sucb  an 
effort  as  these  Uaptista  are  putting  forth 
here  to  work  confusion  and  division  in 
these  weak  Proteslscl  dcpetidont  con- 
gregations, and  bring  into  reproich  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  the  Christian  faitb, 
should  be  left  to  perish  in  the  very  con- 
fusion which  they  endeavor  tn  bring  upon 
olhcrs." 


rcnpcMtlon  l«  Tark»T- 

Kev.  J.  W.  llaird.ofthe  American  Board 
Mi'^sion,  writes  from  BftkHilca,  Septem- 
ber 2C: 

'  I  am  here,  and  have  been  for  a  week 
pa!«i.  to  see  if  I  can  help  deliver  eight  Prot- 
estants of  Slrumnilza  and  vicinity  from 
prison.  They  have  been  accused  of  bold 
Ing  intercourse  with  brigands,  and  are  to 
be  tried  by  military  law.  The  accusaiiuo. 
I  firmly  believe,  \^  entirely  false;  the  work 
of  the  bishop  so  as  to  ttamp  out  tbe  work 
that  bns  been  advancing  rapidly  of  late;  to 
lay  woitle  the  cause  of  truth  in  tbat  region, 
aod  to  lern)rize  all  tbat  have  ithown  any 
leaning  toward  the  truth  as  we  teach  it. 

'One  of  the  brethren  inStrumniiza  hired 
a  farm  in  Ibo  village  of  Konospitovo,  two 
hoiir^t  from  Strumnit?*.  In  that  Wlliige, 
lately,  seven  persons  declarud  themselves 
Proteainnts,  and  invited  our  preacher.  Mr.  i 
AuR«a«i(T.  lo  preach  to  them.  He  went, 
September  T,  and  preached  to  an  audience 
of  ubout  two  hundred.  The  following 
Tuestlivy  and  Wednesday  tbe  hretbrt^a  wirre 
arrestea.  and  false  witnesses  testified  that 
they  saw  our  eight  ProtestanlB  and  eight 
arnit-d  brigands  holding  a  conclave  on  the 
oiglit  of  September  a. 

"This  scemsto  1>e  the  fiercest  persecution 
so  far  in  Hie  history  of  our  mission.  Tue 
trial  bii-s  not  l>eeu  tini&bed:  the  men  are  not 
rveu  hiTe  ytl,  liut  atSlrumnit7.a.  Pray  for 
u».  and  especially  for  iliem,  tbat  their  faith 
faint  not.  and  Itat  the  cause  of  the  Lord  be 
noi  endangered  or  &el  back." 

Tin  days  later  Mr.  Baird  wrote  brielly  of 
tbi»  case  of  severv'  persecuiion: 

"Thc  plan  uf  our  enemies  at  tjtnunuitr.a 
seems  to  be  to  keep  the  Prolostanb.  in  jail. 
neither  condemned  nor  acquilieil,  till  ibey 
despair  sod  ask  the  bishop's  pardon,  kiss 
his  hand  and  promise  to  obey  him.  Should 
ihey  do  this  the  bishop  witf  probably  se- 
cure their  release  on  bail.  Our  efTons  are 
to  have  accused  and  wilnebiies  brought  here 
and  the  trial  to  be  here.  All  is  arbitrar>' 
miiilary  law.  and  not  a  few  unfavorable 
things  meet  us.  Our  hope  is  in  the  Lord. 
It  ii  four  weeks  to-nigbt  since  they  were 


imprisoned-     It  may  be  weeks  more  before 
their  case  is  decided." 

Syria. 

H)riSB  rrotsitaat  t'«llMh 

The  Syrian  Protestant  College  of  Beirut. 

has  entered  upon  its  eighteenth  collegiate 

J  ear.  under  very  piomising  circumstances. 
te  corp^  of  instructors  now  embraces 
eleven  Americans,  together  with  a  number 
of  native  assistants  and  teiuihera.  To  fill 
vacancies,  and  increase  its  for«!,  three  new 
American  instructors  have  been  added, 
who  take  up  tbeir  duties  this  fall.  I>r.  J. 
T  Kisbtr,  Princeton.  ISTS.  and  recently  of 
the  U.  S.  Marini!  fiervire,  lake*  a  professor- 
ship iu  the  medical  school.  Dr.  MacPar- 
lane  resigns  his  position  as  a<aistant  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  at  Phila 
delphia,  and  goea  out  to  leach  cbemiilry. 
botany,  and  physics,  while  Mr.  L.  F. 
Giroux,  Hamilton,  I88S,  becomes  BseSslHiit 
in  tbe  prt-pai-atory  department. 

(iuite  an  interesting  feature  of  the  work, 
within  the  circle  of  itocbcra,  is  the  ardor 
with  which  the  younger  men  arejmrsuing 
studies  in  Uriental  languages.  The  Rev. 
\W.  W.  Martin,  recently  elected  lo  the  Ear 
roon  Chftir  of  Exegettcal  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  inDePauw  University,  is 
spending  two  years  in  Beirut,  in  order  to 

?erfecl  himself  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
[r.  J.  K  Jewell,  Harvard,  1883.  holding 
one  of  the  Thayer  scbolarfibips,  is  also  pur 
suing  uninterrupledly  courses  in  Arabic. 
Hebrew,  Syriftc,  at  the  same  time  Uevotinp 
some  study  lo  the  work  of  reading  cunei- 
form inscript'oos. 

Tbe  body  of  sludcnls.constonlly  inorfdw- 
ing  in  oumU  rs,  is  ibis  year  drawn  from  a 
more  widely  extended  field  than  ever  Iwfore. 
Syria  sends  lbe  greater  number.  Tliey 
come  from  tbe  'entering  in  of  Hamalh"  to 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  stands  second.  Quite 
a  number  come  from  the  interior  of  Anne- 
niu,  and  several  from  Egi'Pt-  Three  lan- 
guages are  taught  in  the  College,  while  a» 
many  a.s  eighl  are  spoken.  The  sludenU 
arc  aoing  more  in  the  matter  of  wlf  support, 
showing  a  higher  appreciatiuu  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  odered. 

The  tcholanibip  fund,  now  amounting  tn 
|<W,(K)0,  has  been  very  recently  enriched 
by  a  gift  of  £1.1)00  ateriing  from  friends  of 
the  College  lo  Kngland.  To  it*  material 
rcftources  bH«  liecn  added  a  new  buUdmg 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  prc]->aratoTy 
depart meul— the  gift  of  a  generous  pslron 
in  New  York.  U  is  l-'G  feel  in  length  and 
9ti  in  depth,  iwo  stories  high,  and  it  ia  built 
of  a  haul  white  limestone,  trimmed  with 
a  browu  saudslone.  Inside  it  ia  flQiabed  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  all  the  stair- 
ways and  approaches  are  of  etone :  the  floors 
are  of  dumble  cement.  restiuR  on  fccries  of 
small  stone  Hr<U>es.  which  fill  the  spaces 
belween  the  heavy  iron  girders.  The  roof  f 
uf  the  lower  and  all  the  wings  are  of  red 
French  tiles. 

Absolutely   lire-proof   all  through.  It  is 
rendered  light  and  airy  by    large  arched 
Oolblc  wmdows.  so  much  used  in  Syria. 
Tbe  upper  Iloorcoutainsahsndeome  study, 
seating  150  boys,  furnished  with  the  most 
approved  piilltm  of  American  dt^ks.  and 
cvetyihing    ucedful   in   lbe  way  of  maps,  ^ 
globes,  and  books  of  reference.  Handsome' 
engravings  adorn  the  walls— a  special  ^ft 
of  the    ccnerouB   donor.     Airy  recitation 
rooms  adjoin  the  main  study,  and  these  sraj 
also  (urnisbed  wiU»  American   folding  set-l 
lees.     The  bedrooms  afford  sleeping  room 
for  lOOboye.     Each  boy  is   provided  with 
an  iron  bedsteud,  a  maitrcss.   a  cover   for 
bis  bed.  a  chair,  a  piece  of  carpel,   and  a 
loomy  clOMit. 
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The  remainder  of  Ihe  upper  floor  is  con 
veoi«ally  divided  Into  rooms  for  the  prtn- 
cipal,  tbree  uslstants,  >od  a  mitlron.  Tli« 
lower  floor  oonUina  additional  visitation 
roomi,  A  very  large  play  room,  two  dining 
rooms  (college  ana  preparatory),  three  bath 
and  wash  rooms,  all  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment, with  store  rooms,  ■  reception  room, 
a  college  nitlce,  and  a  largo  double  room 
with  marble  floors,  folding  doors,  well 
lighted,  for  the  use  oi  the  Faculty  and 
Trustees.  This  building  incorporatei  the 
old  preparatury  building  which  has  been 
complcu^tyremoilnled,  the  eulirv  coftt  reach- 
ing nearly  t'iO.OiiO.—IttdajMndenL 


Effjpt 
■Us  Wkal«l«7'i  HlHioii  St  Cairo,  Bfypt. 
Miss  E.  Jane  Whalely  writes  from  Cairo, 
Egypt,  Not.  24.  reepecilogthe  work  of  her 
iUter  in  Egypt :  "One  of  her  old  pupils,  a 
station- master  on  one  of  the  railways  in  this 
neighborhood,  has  opened  of  bis  own  accord 
and  at  his  own  rislc,  aamall  whool,  where 
his  neighbors  arc  gjad  to  send  their  boys, 
it  is  neatly  self-supporting.  He  devoies 
himself  to  this  work  without  any  renmner- 
atloD  and  has  written  to  ask  for  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  sod  a  suitable  teacher  to 
conduct  it.  There  are  many  other  places 
where  country  Echools  (and  town  ones  also) 
could  be  opened  at  no  very  heavy  coat, 
but  the  funds  of  the  Mission  are  just  uow 
so  low  that  it  is  a  matternf  painful  embar- 
rassment to  find  means  of  meeting  the  ab- 
solute requirements  without  which  the 
school  here  and  the  Medical  Mission  can- 
not go  on." 

A  Hsllrt  Xlstloaary  K»rl«t]r* 

Miss  Anna  Y.  Thompson,  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission,  writes  fn>m  C^ro. 
Bgypi,  Nov.  8: 

At  Ihe  last  meeting  of  our  Ezbekieh  Mis- 
sionary Society  there  were  twenty  seven 
proaenr.  includmg  two  visitors,  the  major- 
ity of  whom  repeated  verses,  and  those  who 
had  been  appointed  for  performance  were 
prepared,  except  one  little  girl,  and  an 
absent  member  who  has  been  sometime  a 
Bible  woman  in  this  quarter,  but  is  to  be 
married  soon.  As  there  is  need  of  some 
ono  to  take  her  place,  I  made  an  appeal  to 
the  members  of  the  society  asking  what  two 
would  volunteer  to  spend  the  afternoons  in 
this  work,  thus  allowing  them  to  go  on  as 
usual  with  their  lessons  lo  school  in  the 
forenoons.  Some  lime  aro  it  was  decided 
in  the  society  to  suppoil  a  bible  worker 
in  one  of  the  villages,  but  as  no  one  seemed 
to  bo  in  need  of  support  at  the  time,  the 
maiter  was  postponed.  Now  we  think  it 
iHjUer  to  support  some  of  our  own  workers 
here  in  this  city.  The  girls  may  thus  take 
more  interest  in  missionary  work,  and  pray 
more  for  It 

After  the  meeting  one  of  our  boarders,  a 
Syrian,  who  is  a  church  member,  came  to 
me  offering  lo  go  as  a  Bible  woman,  and  in 
a  little  while  another  came  who  is  a  31oham- 
medan.  wbu  has  atketl  several  timea  for 
baptism.  The  latter  is  being  supported  by 
ouc  of  the  New  York  Sabbath  schools,  and 
seems  (o  be  well  worthy  of  the  aasistanoa 
uud  confldence  of  Christian  people.  Tbeae 
two,  having  been  accepted,  were  started  at 
ihcir  work  the  next  day  by  Mrs.  Watson, 
and  tbey  seem  much  interested  in  their 
work. 

Another  of  our  boarders,  who  has  been 
lupported  by  one  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sabbath 
schools,  is  to  go  as  a  teacher  to  a  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Man8tK)rah  ncitweek. 
Her  sister  is  a  teacher  in  their  own  town  in 
the  Fayoum,  and  her  wages  are  being  paid 
by  a  Qiiasionary    society   in  central  renn- 
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sylvania.  Thuf  it  is  gratifying  lo  see  the 
efforts  of  friends  at  w>me  blessed  by  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  and  I  trust  many  will 
be  led  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  by 
their  means. 


aiisiea  TralBlair  Collsce  la  Evrpl. 
Rev.    John    Giffen,    of    the    American 
United    Presbyterian    Minion   In    Egypt, 
writes  from  Asyool.  Oct  18: 

The  fall  tession  of  the  Mission  Tndning 
College  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  3d  day  of 
SepteiiiWr.  The  Bludeuts. true  to  lh«ir  Egyp- 
tian characteristic,  were  sumewbat  lardy 
in  commg  in.  But  a  day  or  two,  however, 
sufficed  to  indicate  that  the  number  of  boys 
enrolling  themselves  lu  the  various  classes 
would  equal,  if  nol  exceed,  that  of  any  pre- 
vious year.  Almost  every  day  baa  added 
a  name  or  two  10  the  list,  until  now  there 
are  S34  on  the  n)ll-book.  There  is  no  npe- 
cial  outside  pressure,  such  as  fear  of  army 
conscription,  to  drive  students  to  school  in 
the  hope  of  protection  from  what  they  and 
their  friendsdread  almost  as  much  as  death. 

Neither  do  they  come  because  they  are  in 
better  cjrcumstanoeg  than  usual  to  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  little  education.  Indeed, 
the  price  of  farm  produce  has  not  been  so 
low  in  many  years  ai  it  has  been  this  sea- 
son, and  the  natural  result  is  that  the  peas- 
antry, from  which  our  l)oy)<  come,  though, 
on  account  of  a  bountiful  harvest  with 
which  they  have  been  blesned,  may  have 
plenty  of  auToh,  bread  and  beans  and  len- 
ities on  which  to  live,  still  they  have  very 
little  ready  cash  on  hand.  The  parents  of 
the  boys  thus  tind  it  more  ditlluult.  than 
usual  to  get  money  to  pay  the  small  fee  we 
exact  for  tuition  and  boarding  expenses. 

In  ooDfllderation  of  this  fact  we  did  not 
raise  any  of  the  fees,  as  we  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  do.  The  sum  taken  from  tach  stu- 
dent is  a  very  nominal  one,  still  it  is  with 
great  difiiouity  that  we  collect  it  Very  few 
of  the  students  just  slraighlly  come  in  and 
pay  the  fee  and  take  the  necessary  receipt 
which  admits  them  to  the  privileges  of  the 
college.  Every  one  almost  seems  to  strive 
to  picseut  lome  reason  why  a  portion,  at 
least,  should  be  abated.  Il  takes  great  pa- 
tience to  argue  these  points  with  tbem  as 
brought  up,  but  it  has  be  done. 

Their  "menu"  is  very  simple  and  plain, 
though  we  try  to  make  il  sufficient  in  qtian- 
tity.  Each  boy  gets  a  piece  of  well  cooked 
meat  three  times  in  a  week,  an  occasional 
piece  of  fresh  Qsh,  or  a  bowl  of  sour  milk. 
The  re«t  of  the  time  he  Is  a  vegetarian,  sub- 
sisting on  beans  variously  prepared,  lentlles, 
onions,  etc. 

The  bedrooms  are  provided  with  two  very 
wide  bedsteads  each.  They  are  as  wide  a* 
the  room  is  long,  i.  «..  about  thirty  feet. 
The  bedstea/l  is  a  simple  platform  of  ploe 
planks  alwut  nine  inches  high.  On  these 
the  students  spread  down  a  mat,  and  each 
bedstead  accommodates  fifteen  or  sixteen 
boys.  Against  the  wall,  over  the  beds,  is 
a  row  of  small  presses  for  their  clolhes  and 
hooka.  At  iiuarter-pBst  six  in  the  evening 
the  bells  rintjH  and  the  boys  assemble  for 
soma  kind  of  meeting.  Two  nights  in  the 
week  w(?  have  prayer  meeting,  two  nights 
short  lectures,  and  one  night  for  singing 
Psalms  and  learning  tunes. 

These  meetings  are  to  be  over  by  seven 
o'clock,  when  they  all  go  to  the  dlulng- 
rooms.  A  lamp  is  hung  over  each  of  the 
ten  long  tables,  making  a  very  good  light. 
During  study  hours  perfixt  silcn«r  Is  pre- 
served, ejtch  student  being  expected  to  at 
tend  strictly  to  his  own  business.  This  is 
managed  by  one  of  the  teachers,  assisted  by 
a  monitor.  At  hblf-past  nine  o'clock  the 
flrst  poHod  (or  study  ends,  aod   the  mem- 


bers of  the  lower  classes  retire  lo  sleep;  and 
the  rest  have  a  few  minutes  recess,  and  then 
study  for  an  hour  longer. 

Friday  evening,  as  m  most  western  col- 
leges, is  society  evening.  We  have  tbree 
literary  societies.  The  exercises  consist  of 
declamations,  essays,  orations  and  debates. 
and  are  somoUmea  carried  through  with  a 
good  deal  of  spirit 

For  boarding,  lodging,  study  rooms, 
lights,  society  and  class  room  privileges,  tba 
student  pays  from  |1  00  to  $1.50  per  month, 
when  he  pays  the  full  fee.  A  very  large 
number  are  not  able  lo  pay  so  much,  and 
are  helped  from  the  fund  t^o  generously  pro- 
vided by  Mr.  Pressly.  of  Monmouth,  111. 

We  received  two  Muslim  boys  into  tks 
school  yesterday  as  boarders.  We  already 
bad  taken  the  son  of  a  high  govemmeDt 
ofltcial  of  the  Esneh  province,  260  miles  or 
more  up  the  Nile.  He  followed  his  teacher 
who  was  one  of  the  boys  of  our  advanced 
class,  from  the  Fayoom,  who  spent  a  year 
teaching  in  Esneb  and  was  well  received 
by  ail,  though  a  thorough  Proteetant 
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Th«  i%9%»t9^  MM  H««*  bf  s  UsAlourf.        I 

Rev.  Chas.  T.  i:oLkiog,  of  the  Method 
dist  Misaiou,  writes  from  Tokio.  Japan. 
Nov.  17.  of  a  mission  tour  lately  made: 

It  is  Monday  morning.  Oct  :iTlh.  It^Si. 
being  early,  ihc  air  is  chilly,  and  overcoats 
are  needed.  At  the  door  are  three  jinrick- 
shas, into  which  the  usual  requisite  pack- 
ages arc  beingatowcd,  and.owing  lo  the  fact 
that  two  ladies.  Dr.  McD.'s  wife  and  that 
of  another  missionary's,  are  to  accompany 
us  as  far  as  tbe  mountains,  one  or  two  are 
somewhat  bulky.  All  being  satisfactorily 
arranged,  tbe  cavalcade  moves  on,  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  we  are  at  the  station— a  Una 
stone  building,  which  with  the  railway,  Isof 
English  construction;  forty-flve  mioutea 
more  and  weareat  Kanagawa.  A  couvey- 
ance  having  been  previously  ordered,  1(  U 
in  wailing,  and  we  at  once  commence  ouc 
ride  of  forty  two  miles  to  Odawara,  st< 
ping  half-way  to  change  our  horses 
take  lunch.  As  we  enter  the  carriage  a 
crowd  collect  to  aee  how  tbe  ladies  are 
drcwicd  and  in  what  fashion.  Sometimes, 
when  out  shopping,  a  whole  tribe  of  ur- 
chins will  follow  me  from  store  to  store, 
and  if  a  lady  be  there,  a  congregation  wilt 
gather  outside  to  take  a  look  at  her  and  see 
what  is  going  on.  As  we  arc  curious  to  see 
their  customs,  I  suppose  they  have  a  right 
to  be  inquisitive  too.  X  find  thM,  gener- 
ally spt-nking,  human  nature  ia  murli  the 
same  tbe  world  over.  However,  our 
man,  who  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Afric 
and  who  speaks  English  well,  is  ready 
start,  and  with  a  flourish  of  the  whip  we 
are  in  motion,  the  betto  running  ahead  to 
clear  the  road  of  smaU  boys  truodliog 
hoops,  stray  cattle,  or  anything  that  might 
imjwle  our  progreas. 

The  road  is  a  GoTeroment  one  and  well 
kepi,  in  some  hilly  parts  il  has  been  graded. 
There  are  few  roads,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  they  are  good.  At  times  it  seeifis 
as  though  for  miles  together  it  is  one  con- 
tinuous village  street,  Lhere  being  no  cross 
rosd  or  by  lanes,  and  the  majority  of  the 
population  own  a  portion  of  the  land  ai 
the  rear  of  their  dwellings,  which  they  cul 
tivale.  Here  aitd  there,  espei^ially  where 
il  h  hilly,  there  is  a  break  in  the  line  of 
houses,  and  for  some  considerable  dlstanoe 
DO  habitaiioti  can  be  seen.  There  Is  an  ab' 
jK-nce  of  the  farmsu-adt  dotting  the  land- 
scape as  in  England,  and  of  the  iuhiS  ' 
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ur  hriek  hooae  to  be  teen  erery  f  urloag  or 
nv  in  Cundiaa  tc«oer>'.  I  twlicre  that 
«foldthej  lived  in  commttnitiet  for  the 
prpo«e  of  protection. 

1%*  Ju«ne«e.  I  betieTe,  ve  an  lodus- 
trimn  Mad  conteoted  people.  Their  wsota 
in  few  And  emsilj  supplied.  The  men, 
vkiif  kind  to  their  wiTca,  do  not  look  upon 
tben  u  their  e<juaU.  The  clilldren  are 
merrj  and  much  belored  by  their  parents, 
AH  elHMS  of  lociety  are  evceedingly  po- 
iftc,  though  if  I  epmkmy  mind  I  must  say 
I  fcarlhie  poHteneai  is  somewhat  aupern 
eU.  not  that  I  would  do  away  with  it  on 
tkal  atrouot.  "Civility's  cheap  and  often 
Mks  deep. "  but  it  coats  nothing  to  treat  oLh. 
SI. even  ioferiorn,  with  politeness: perhaps 
MU  Americans  might  with  advantage  lafee 
I  Itaf  out  of   the  JapuieK  book   in    this 

is  we  ride  along  the  road,  which  is  teem 
bg  Ttth  life  of  all  descriptions,  there  is 
MM^  to  interest  the  most  indifTcrpnt. 
Tbouaods  of  trees  of  all  sizes,  some  lorn 
ipby  the  roots  in  groups  of  three  or  four, 
otea  broken  off  in  the  middle,  uad  ni^uin 
Dthen  which  had  fallen   Hcross  the   build- 

:£p  and  cniahcd  them  to  the  earth  all  bure 
taiiSBOoy  to  the  violence  of  the  lat«  ly 
Kow  we  Fwuover  s  long  wooden 
,  under  which  the  water  t1ow^  with  a 
murmur,  or  in  other  cases  rushes 
ifanjt  laming  water  wheels,  by  means  of 
vUoieoni  is  ground  and  husked,  or  water 
aiHd  lo  the  lerel  of  the  road  by  meaas  of 
voodea  cnpa  fastened  to  a  rope  passing 
nnd  th«  water  wheeh  and  over  a  smaller 
oorabore. 

Ierww«wind  in  and  out  amone  the  hills, 
vBodaring  sometimes  how  we  shall  proceed. 
oar  path  before  ns  Apparently  cut  otT. 
ateo  a  sodden  turn  in  the  mad  opens  up 
tndi  views,  and  again  the  road  is  ee«n 
<WS<ching  far  away  into  the  iliBtancc. 
Afttn  our  attention  Ls  directed  to  a  drove 
of  sUrat  Japanese  ponlesor  ox«n  laden  with 
fraduce  being  transported  from  place  to 
plice:  Next  we  hear  the  screaming  of  the 
owls  and  durka  as  they  arc  rudely  dis 
Brtied  while  pursuing  their  daily  lawful 
'flIiBif  of  ptepariog  ihemselven  for  the  pot. 
nd  ohUged  lo  dy  lor  life  from  under  the 
psabg  wbeeis. 

Children  run  after  us  and  call  for  cop- 
pwi,  or.  alas!  for  degenernle  nature,  occa 
itseally  make  griniaces  which  render  their 
fvarthy  countcnancts  anything  but  lovely. 
Ibeyseem  lo  enjoy  life  much  as  young- 
stTB  do  at  home,  especially  in  Kn^rlund 
vfaere  the  manufacture  of  mud  pica  Hour 
aha,  and  swarms  of  half  clad,  or  iu  some 
oiaancJad.  urchioi^plBy  uiarhles.  hide  and 
eck,  quarrel,  and  in  other  ways  pass  their 
happy  hours.  I  mu«t  any,  however,  that 
Ihoe  appears  to  be  little quarrvling.  I  have 
tea  If*  dghtiog.  whatever,  though  the 
other  day  two  unall  boys  might  have  l>ceD 
otecrred  stand  ing  face  to  face,  w  i  th 
diadicd  flats,  looking;  uouttcrable  things  at 
■ch  other ;  fortunately  the  storm  blew  oTcr. 

1  bavr  noticrd.  too,  that  the  mass  of  the 
p(0|>k  go  about  their  work  cheerfully,  and 
Bpear  ID  make  ih(;  bc«i  of  things,  takiog 
ABB  as  they  find  them.  May  some  power 
nve  ns  likewise  the  happy  art.  The  chil 
am,  tbuM'  of  them  who  are  small  at  least, 
«t  fond  ttf  playing  with  dolls,  the  cat.  and 
liog,  pretending  to  keep  house,  and  build 
kogaftcr  the  prtllcrn  of  Iheir  own  dwell- 
ing, which  aie.  for  the  most  part,  frail 
Mracturei  thatched  with  straw  or  covered 
with  earthen  tUes;  there  arc  do  windows  or 
doon,  hm  sliding  frames  are  used  covered 
wtth  tbfo  paper,  while  at  nfeht  wtniden 
ihntlen  are  drawn  across  the  front  of  the 
bvMdtag. 


In  these  domiciles,  unlike  many  Euro- 
pean houses  which  are  crammed  with  fur- 
niture, the  latter  is  consptcuotu  by  its  ab- 
sence. The  floor  is  raised  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground  and  covered  with  matting; 
on  this  they  alt,  sleep,  and  take  their  food, 
at  night  resting  on  a  quitt,  and  at  meals 
using  a  small  tray  standing  on  short  legs. 
Their  shoes  are  manufactured  of  woven 
straw,  except  such  as  are  used  for  long 
walks;  these  have  a  thick  block  of  wood 
undeniealh.  On  entering  a  home  they  are 
left  outside.  I  And  it  somewhat  incon- 
venient to  take  off  my  boots  every  lime, 
but  it  Is  the  custom,  and  when  in  Rome  we 
must  do  aslhe){omanB  du;  and  really  when 
I  come  to  think,  there  are  greiUer  irlals  in 
life  that  cxll  for  our  patieuce  and  resig- 
nation. 

Their  form  of  talutatJon,  bowing  lo  the 
ground  twice  or  thrice,  is  well  known  lo 
all.  coupled  with  the  greeting,  "Goklng- 
enyo"  (good  health  to  yon.)  It  Is  amusing 
to  see  the  elder  children  racing  around  the 
street  with  a  baby  on  their  back,  sod  as 
they  jump  about,  the  baby's  head  is  jerked 
from  side  lo  tide  iu  such  a  manner  that  I 
somelimes.  almost  Involuntarily,  put  out 
my  hand  to  save  it  from  being  diaken  off 
or  lo  pieces.  The  little  ones  seem  to  enjoy 
it  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  busy 
world  around  them.  This  custom  is  ben 
eticial  lo  their  health,  I  presume,  they  get 
fresh  air  and  exercise  insteadof  Iwiog  half 
smothered,  like  English  babies,  in  swad 
dling  clothes  and  stifled  indoors,  every 
druu^bt  being  excluded,  and  they  them 
selves  being  handled  like  glassware,  after 
which  they  are  cushioned  around  in  a  per- 
ambulator and  walked  out,  thus  getting 
little  chance  to  develop. 

They  seldom  cry  in  this  country,  which 
is  a  mercy;  when  they  do  indulge,  although 
the  Inngua^'C  of  the  land  is  difTerent.  the 
cry  in  the  fumo  dellghlful.  musicnl  strain 
utlered  by  babykind  al  home.  Some  have 
ibeir  heads  shaven,  with  the  cioeption  nf 
a  small  tuft,  which  is  allowed  to  flourish 
above  each  car.  On  reaching  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  thereabouts  the  girls  arc  [>er- 
milted  to  many:  the  choosing  of  psrtQcni 
(or  life  is  usually  made  by  the  parents,  and 
sometimes,  nay,  as  a  rule,  until  lately,  the 
women  rai^ly  aaw  their  future  husbands  till 
a  few  moments  prior  to  the  ceremony. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  few 
old  people  Occasionally  we  move  aside 
to  make  way  for  a  blind  man  who,  staff  in 
band,  is  feeling  his  psth;bow  thankful  we 
should  feel  for  the  blessing  of  sight.  Then 
there  are  women  weaving,  manufacturing 
paper,  dyeing,  washing,  cooking,  sewing, 
making  sandaU,  and  employed  in  other 
iluties  which  cannot  fail  lo  interest  the 
passer  by.  Uiually  a  stream  of  water  runs 
lM!for<'  the  front  of  the  houses,  in  which  the 
piipulalion  at  large  perform  their  ablulions. 
wash  iboir  babies'  clothes  and  cooking 
utenails. 


Ckirch  sf  th*  DlitilplM  Itulcii. 

The  Rev.  O  H.  Gulick,  of  the  American 
Hoard  Mission,  writes  nf  a  visit  lately  made 
into  Northern  Japan; 

•Three  miles  inland  from  Tsuchisaki  we 
came  lo  Kubota,  orAkita.  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants,  the  prefeclural  city  of  Akiia 
province,  and  formerly  a  castte  city,  and 
the  seat  of  a  daimio.  Here,  for  s  few 
days,  wc  were  the  guesta  nf  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Oaral  and  their  wives,  mistiionaries  ot 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  who  have 
been  in  the  country  about  one  year,  and 
who  located  hero  la^t  .Tuny. 

"These  friends  have  made  a  very  good 
beginning  of  work.  In  the  few  months  thai  ' 


they  have  been  here.  Nothing  that  I  have 
seen  of  late  indicates  more  clearly  the  read- 
iness of  Japan  to  receive  the  gospel  than 
the  conditions  under  which  these  earnest 
workers  have  commenced  ihoir  labors  in 
this  northwest  point  of  Nippon.  They  are 
here  on  a  six  months'  traveling  passport, 
and  expect  to  secure  a  second  passport  on 
the  expiration  of  the  flrst  Beyond  that 
their  stay  wilt  be  uncertain  unless  they 
secure  a  contTHct  for  teaching. 

They  live  in  the  hope  that  before  their 
second  six   months'   passport  expires  the 
propijsttl  trealies  ma^  go  Into  effect,  grant- 
iDg  to  foreigners  residence  in  the  interior 
under  favorable  conditions.  But  even  now, 
with  but  one  year's  woik   upon  the  lan- 
guage, and  with  one   faithful  helper  who 
understands   a   little  Eaglieh,   they    hold  < 
under  their  own  wide  roof  a  woman's  week-  ] 
Ij    meeting   of  say    twenty-five,   a  men'tj 
weekly  Bible-ciass,  and  on  the  Babbath  «l 
morning  meeting  of  the  four  or  five  believ 
crs,  an  afternoon  public  meeting,  attended 
by  from  HO  to  130  people,   and  a  Babbath- 
school    attended    by  from   thirty  to  fifty 
children. 

'  'On  the  first  instant  they  held  a  very  suc- 
cessful public  Christian  lecture  meeting  in 
the  theatre  of  this  city,  in  which  I  assisted 
thbm,  and  which  was  attended  by  about 
700  people.  The  holding  of  such  a  mee^ 
Ing  anywhere  in  Jajwn  wonld  have  bee«  j 
impoaaihle  five  or  six  rears  a^.  and  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  m  this  (|Uirter 
of  the  empire  a  year  or  two  sgo." 


Udla. 

The  Si«ti  ofsUiadi  (art. 

Miss  Pboibe  Howe,  of  tJie  Methodist  Epis 
copal  Mission  in  India,  writes  from  Pith- 
oragarh  of  a  poor  Hindu  girl  in  one  of  the 
villii^'cs  of  India: 

Hint  lived  in  a  small  but  very  wicked  vil- 
lage, Mrs  Gray,  Ibe  dear  missionary,  per- 
suaded the  parents  to  send  their  girf  to 
school.  She  became  a  regular  attendant 
nud  Itarned  to  sing  and  pray  to  Jesus,  the 
children's  Friend. 

It  was  her  earnest  desire  to  come  into  the 
ChrlsliaD  boarding  school,  but  the  parents 
o[)p<iBed  it.  The  girl  waited  patiently,  but 
with  a  longing  heart. 

Three  weeks  ago,  she  became  very  ill. 
Her  parents  did  all  they  could,  hut  ahe 
daiU-  grew  worse. 

Uira  lay  on  some  straw  day  and  night, 
tossing  restlessly  in  a  high  fever,  and  even 
then  her  one  desire  was  to  be  carried  lo  the  i 
school. 

One  day  she  said  to  her  father.  "Will 
you  make  me  a  promise  and  keep  it  faith 
fully  7 '  The  old  man  aasonted,  and  the  girl 
lifling  her  black  eyes  to  blm,  a^d,  "After 
I  die,  do  not  take  me  to  the  bank  where 
Hindus  are  burned,  but  carry  me  to  the 
Christians  and  let  thtm  bury  me." 

When  all  hope  of  life  was  given  up,  the 
xirl  WAS  brought  to  the  mission.  She  was 
bathed,  dressed,  and  laid  in  a  clean  quiet 
room.  Day  and  nightahe  was  watdua  and 
nursed.  When  for  n  few  minutes  rdlered 
of  pain,  she  wonld  say.  "I  never  wHl  leave 
you."  When  asked  why  ahe  desired  to 
stay,  she  said,  "I  have  given  myself  to 
Jesus." 

Contrary  to  all  expecuiions,  she  gradu- 
ally improved,  and  is  now  almost  well. 
Last  week  her  mother  came  and  cried,  be> 
seeching  her  lo  go  home  to  tbem.  Hire's 
tears  rofleil  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  agi- 
tation of  her  liule  heart  caused  her  w^ 
frame  to  tremble,  but  she  firmly  refused  to 
leave  the  people  of  her  choice.  Now  ahe 
is  one  of  our  girls,  and  is  hsppy  the  live- 
long day. 


Ml 


SBrllih  Church  llvitoii  !■  U4\m 

In  Mi**ifin  Life  for  December  a  conc»- 
pondent  from  India  ^irts  the  foUowiDKSC- 
count  of  miftsiou  work  by  itm  Kui{U-li 
Church  MiuioQury  Sucicty  io  the  Msdnu 
district  \ 

Oq  tbc  14th  of  August  the  chancel  of  St. 
Joho'i  Church,  NHZirtth,  was  opened. 
Twelve  natire  clergy  were  prestot.  Iweidw 
fii  of  the  Europcftn  staff.  Nazareth  Is  a 
beautiful  village,  uiculy  planttMl  with  trees, 
and  the  bouses  are  well  buitt  There  is  a 
dispensary  aoit  hospital,  orphanages  vith 
about  lot)  children,  besides  large  fchoole. 
Some  twelve  boys  who  have  left  iht;  school 
are  employeil  as  weavers,  others  are  learn 
log  laltoring,  a  number  are  carpi^nlers.  and 
tome  sixteen  girls  arc  lace-workers.  A 
natlTe  Christian  play  was  being  acted  out- 
side Ihe  Church.  The  actors  were  chiefly 
from  a  Iloman  Calhol  ic  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  it  was  rept^atod  night  arter 
night.  The  soli  around  Mudaluris  sandy, 
but  by  the  III-];}  of  irrigation  the  people (»a 
■omeiimea  (^ruw  rice.  Palmyras  grow  al- 
most everywhere,  and  utlord  the  people 
both  food  and  drink,  plates,  cups,  buckuta, 
roofs  for  their  houses,  and  paper  for  Iheir 
books. 

Oq  Aagust  27th  Mr.  Beale  went  over  with 
Mr.  Margoschis  to  AiTar-TinneTcliy,  and 
gKve  anmldress  to  the  Hindoos  tn  the  school 
room.  Themeohad  evidently  bad  their 
feces  fresh  painted  for  thu  ix-casion.  At 
first,  one  leading  Brahmin  seemed  inclined 
to  interrupt,  but  when  be  uudcrshXMl  that 
the  subject  of  the  discourse  was  not  their 
reliuifin.  but  what  our  religion  asserts  it  can 
do  for  mankind,  be  listened  patiently.  The 
last  question  thlfi  man  asked,  after  the  U-c 
tiire  was  over,  was  this:  If  Satan  had 
some  power  in  the  world,  and  Christ  had 
•ome  power,  what  sort  of  worship  ought 
we  to  pay  U>  Satan,  and  what  to  Christ? 
Mr.  Beale  explained  that  before  baptiem 
there  w.\s  a  reuunciarion  ofSatas,  and  be 
expressed  hinieelf  aaiiHfle<). 

The  ntxi  place  visited  was  Sawyerpn- 
ram,  where  the  College  used  to  be.  The 
Bchoola  visited  them  at  the  Mission  llungn- 
low.  singing  lyrics.  There  was  a  large 
congregation  in  the  church,  and  the  boys 
formed  a  capital  choir.  The  present  church 
is  a  >mre-]r>oking  room,  but  an  effort  is 
being  made  to  complete  the  permanent 
church,  begun  in  1S.54  and  partly  erected 
In  180-1.  Subscriptions  towards  it  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Rev.  W.  R  Hharrock.  of 
North  Ormesl)y,  Vorkshire  Ou  Saturdays 
all  the  calcchtals  assemble  at  central  sla- 
UoD8.  At  Cathukote.  six  miles  fnmi  Haw 
yerpuram,  addresses  were  gireii  to  them 
au(l  to  the  chlMrca  of  the  schools. 

The  next  place  visited  was  Tuticorin. 
The  sands  here  are  dreary,  but  sea  and  sky 
are  always  beautiful,  and  the  air  is  dry  and 
bracing  Water  is  scarce,  and  is  conveyed 
in  carta  fmm  sand  pits  a  mile  or  Inn  away 
from  tiie  city.  There  is  an  English  church 
and  a  native  church.  On  Sunday.  August 
34lh,  there  was  an  overQowin^  congrega- 
tion at  the  latter.  In  the  evening  the  stu- 
den'Bof  Caldwell  College  played  chimes, 
hymns,  and  lyrics  on  hand  bells. 

Tanjiire  was  reached  on  Ihe  20th.  Here 
the  Lutheran  schiitm  has  ourritsl  off  about 
half  the  congrci-alion.  The  S.  P.  O.  mis- 
sionaries having  refu-4«d,  about  thirty  years 
ago.  to  make  any  distinction  betwetfu  dif- 
ferent caalei  at  Holy  Communion,  some  of 
the  caste  people  got  Lutheran.'i.  who  allow 
this,  to  come  and  settle  there.  They  are  also 
lax  on  marriage  and  divorce. 

There  are  some  600  students  at  the  col 
lege  under  Mr.  Blake,  of  whom  only  15 
percent,  tre  CiuiailaDs;  in  the  other  schools 


Ihe  proportion  is  larger.  Abnut  100  h»Te 
pawed  for  mutriculatiou.  Mr.  Blako  re 
quires  all  to  attend  a  class  in  the  gymna 
slum  every  day.  When  a  Brahmin  and 
Pariah  have  been  going  hea'l  over  heels  on 
the  same  pole,  It  require!)  a  Brahmin  casuist 
to  determiuH  how  much  caate  the  Brahmin 
student  retains.  Schwartz  is  buried  in  the 
Mission  Church  at  Tanjore.  It  is  used  for 
the  English  acrvices  also.  The  great  Tem- 
ple and  Pahice  areobjecta  of  interest.  The 
church  in  the  Fori,  which  contuns  Ser- 
fojee's  monument  to  Schwartz,  is  at  present 
disutetl. 


Jl  Itsr  at  sn  UdiM    Mala. 

Rev.  S.  Knowles,  of  the  Methodist  .Mis 
si<.>n  in  India,  gives  in  the  Indian  Witneat 
the  following: 

We  reached  the  Mela  (ten  miles  from 
Qonda)  in  a  bullock  cart  on  the  evening  of 
the  2nd  of  November,  and  put  up  in  a 
large  mangoe  grove  near  the  sacred  tank. 
The  tomtoming  and  staging  of  the  women, 
as  well  as  the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  a 
temple  near,  and  the  deafening  sounds 
emitted  from  shell  horns,  made  it  such  a 
Babel  of  tuncU-si,  jarring  concerts  and  un- 
musical CHterwaulings  that  sleep  was  im- 
possible, and  rcat  ooTy  to  be  had  in  another 
grove  a  mile  away. 

Next  morning  wo  began  preaching  at  <1 
o'clock.  Aliout  a  thousand  peraons,  of  all 
castes,  gatliercd  around.  Four  men  came 
out  and  said  (hey  believed  the  word  preached 
andaccepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour;  but 
we  could  not  baptize  them,  as  we  bad  no 
water  with  us,  and  the  people  would  not 
let  us  get  at  the  the  litMe  tllthy  water 
there  was  in  the  lank,  and  the  only  well 
there  was  in  the  place  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  make  use  of  that.  These  four 
earnest  inquirers,  however,  promised  to 
come  into  Gonda  for  further  instruction 
and  baptism. 

We  preache<l  again  at  10  o'clock,  about 
eight  hundred  persons  wefe  present  Six 
hearers  were  visibly  iniprcssi-d  and  con- 
vicle<l.  Preached  once  more  at  4  p.m. 
There  must  liavt-  l»een  over  two  thousand 
fittentive  bearers  present  at  this  lime.  Six 
teen  pcrsoni  came  forwant  on  invitation. 
declaring  that  this  was  the  true  way  of  sal 
valloo.  Five  of  these  persona  confessed, 
when  we  talked  and  prayed  with  them, 
that  their  hearLs  were  trembllag  with  fear, 
and  that  tliey  never  heard  such  word^  of 
God  before. 

Another  man  cried  out,  with  tears  in  hie 
eyes,  "Make  me  a  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ!" 
After  this  service  he  followed  us  to  the 
mangoe  grove,  and  though  his  friends  did 
their  best  todissuade  him.  hecried:  "Make 
me  a  servant  of  Jeaua  Christ!"  We  fur- 
ther prayed  with  him,  and  iustructcd  him, 
and  then  bantized  him.  on  his  confession 
of  faith  in  .Tcflus  Christ.  lie  promised  to 
bring  his  family  IntoGonda  in  a  few  dayit 
to  have  them  also  made  disciples  of  this 
great  Saviour.  Over  three  tlmusand  i>er 
»ons  heard  the  Word  oF  Ood  that  day,  with 
respect  and  al'.enilon.  Fifty-five  parts  of 
the  New  Tcstsment  and  many  tracts  were 
sold.  Fifty  jtersons  of  different  castes  pro 
fessed  ihemselvesscriousseekersafter  truth. 
Two  were  bnplize*!. 

At  one  of  the  aorvices,  a  proud  looking 
pundit  came  up  and  told  us  that  since  we 
uad  bi-en  coming  here,  for  four  years  past, 
thu  water  In  the  sacred  tinkhad  been  grad- 
unlly  diying  up,  and  8iM)n  Uiere  would  not 
tw  enough  left  for  even  oae  man  to  per 
form  the  holy  bathing, 

Wenuswered  him  that  not  only  ibewater 
of  this  SI)  called  virtuous  tank  would  be 
dried  up,  but  the  whole  of  the  idolatrous 


JMa  itself  would  cease,  and  vanish  before 
the  p)wer  of  the  prt-ached  Word  of  lite 
Living  Qod,  and  that  a  purer  place  of  true' 
spiritual  worship  woulcl  be  set  up  Id  il*i 
stead.  On  hearlnt;  this,  most  in  the  crowd 
cried  out:  "Sal,  ,Sai."'— True,  iruel  May  il 
lie  soon  in  the  uanw  of  the  Lord'' 

A  WMldtig  Anosr   Xatli*    ChriHlUna  la    ll 

Miss  Lalhrop,  of  the  American  Woman's 
Union  Missionary  Society,  writes  from  Al 
lahabad,  India: 

Not  long  since  I  accepted  an  invitation 
to  a  wedding  in  a  mts.tion  church.  Th< 
little  liiiililing,  which  I  should  think  would 
hold  150,  was  packed,  every  seat  being  full, 
and  the  aisles  and  doorways  crowded  with 
those  unable  to  get  seais,  and  on  the  gr 
outaide  there  were  still  others  who  couldi 
find  standing  room  inside. 

Tue  bride  was  dressed  in  white,  with  \ 
cuaiomary  hine  veil  and  orange  blossomt. 
Her  drofs  had  nothing  to  attract  special  at- 
teutioti;  hut  not  so  with  the  liridegn>om,  id 
Ilia  while  wiiin  coslunie.  a  very  Toug  cuat 
and  cap.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  aeC' 
a  native  in  a  green,  purple  or  other  bright 
colored  satin  coat,  often  spangled  with 
gold:  but.  somehow,  this  does  not  seem  so 
marked  as  the  white. 

When  the  short  oercmony  waaconcluded 
and  congratulaiiuuH  over,  the  bride  and 
groom  entered  a  carriage  at  the  door  and 
drove  up  the  street  a  short  distance,  and 
small  boys  ran  after  them,  throwing  up 
rockets  and  discharging  powder  from  a 
pislol  or  gun.  perhaps  both — I  know  there 
was  a  great  noise.  The  guests  after  stroll- 
ing about  a  few  moments  on  the  green,  ex- 
changing .Bahilalions  with  friends,  and 
being  plentifully  Kprinkted  with  rose  water, 
sat  down  under  a  large  lent  pitched  close  by 
the  church.  In  a  few  moaicnts  the  bride 
and  groom  returuetl  and  the  feast  began. 
Before  the  bride  on  a  table  waa  n  large  rioe 
cake,  into  which  with  trcmhlinr  ftugere 
she  put  the  knife,  and  tlieu  phhmmT  it  to  be 
cut  to  the  misdiouary  who  had  performed 
the  ceremony.  The  viands  spread  before 
us  were  European  and  native  mingled. 

To  finish  up  came  the  veritable  "pan/* 
Bilul.  cut  fine,  mixed  with  spices,  etc.,  and 
folded  nicely  in  the  green  leaf  from  which 
the  whole  lakes  its  name.  No  native  feast 
is  cotnplei'!  without  thii<,  and  few  natives 
who  can  afford  it  ever  finish  a  mesl  with 
out  it.  It  was  tridy  pleasant  to  sit  down 
wiUi  such  a  large  coiupuny  of  welt  dressed, 
happy, working  native  Cliri'-tians.  It  seemed 
hopeful,  tt.o;  it  so  many  have  given  up 
their  idols  Lo  serve  Qod,  why  may  not  the 
multitudes  about  us  make  the  blcMSd 
change? 

Rev.  C.  Shnure,  of  the  Lutheran  KIs- 
sion,  writes  from  Quntur,  India.  Nov.  1: 
After  I  had  reproved  the  Christians  of  a 
certain  village  for  nnt  being  abli*  to  repeat 
their  monthly  Scripture  verses,  theeatechiat 
imprcMcd  the  same  with  this  apt  Uluslra- 
tiou,  "You  have  all  seen  an  old  woouui 
walking  with  a  cane.  She  always  keeps  it 
near  by  her.  If  she  goes  to  the  bazaar 
(store),  she  lakes  her  cane.  When  Khe 
moves  from  place  to  pliice  It  Is  not  forght- 
ten.  Going  to  church  her  cane  is  sought, 
and,  if  she  stops  lo  rest,  it  is  carefully 
placed  by  her  side.     So  careful  Is  she  to 

Slace  it,  so  careful  to  remember  It.  Whvt 
ecAuse  without  It  ahe  could  not  walk.  So 
these  Bible  vuraes  arc  nfceiaarjf  for  your 
spiritual  life.  Every  Christian  needs  them, 
or  he  cannot  advance.  By  these  he  is 
guided,  supportwl,  and  streugihened.  Yuu, 
dear  Chrisiiaus,  are  as  helpless  before  God 
without  His  Word  u  this  old  woman  wi|' 
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Mil  her  c&oe.  Therefore  how  ueceaagrv  to 
imeDber  these  Tcnet.  and  iise  ibem  daily. " 
TUi  vu  tuderatood  hy  all,  and  failfafu) 
pnousea  tu  do  better  were  made. 


China. 

AemreapondeDtof  the  PreMbf/U-rimt  writes 
(mm  Xingpo.  L'liina  Oct.  27: 

On  ihe  Dighi  of  the  4th  of  the  preeeut 
■oath  ervry  rurEigD  house  and  every  place 
ofChrbtiao  worship  Id  the  city  of  Wen 
Cbow.  inlfacaniithfiD  part  oftbisprovioce. 
«ae  burned  to  the  ffrouad.  aud  thu  eleven 
(oRlgDen  rcaidiDt;  there  (four  of  them  mis- 
liosanea)  bad  to  flee  for  their  Uvea.  They 
were  were  all  nicrrinilly  preserved  from 
■eriouB  iajary.  Tbts  lust  riol  is  re^rded 
widk  more  than  common  apprcbcoBioo  from 
tic  fact  that  there  were  not  Ihe  clighteel  jd- 
6cattoo«  of  the  eststeiioe  of  any  ill-will, 
ud  then  were  none  of  those  Icjuries  to 
tveege  which  the  Chlncae  in  some  uf  the 
■Uer  porta  receive  at  the  hamls  of  degmded 
luupMua.  Only  miSBionariee  nnd  a  few 
bropeuia  in  the  Chinese  Custom's  Service 
eerided  there,  and  much  kinducaH  had  tH>eo 
iltown,  particularly  through  the  Hospital. 
Bat  this  building  wai  burned  with  the 
otbcra. 

As  the  war  ia  prolonged  this  state  of 
tiding  will  become  more  intense,  and  acts 
of  vioIeBce  will  become  more  frequent. 
IV  fear  of  the  French  has  pAraIy7.>>d  h\m 
MB  hi  all  the  porta.  More  Itian  Imlt'  the 
populalloD  of  this  vast  city  moved  away 
uibe  places  of  refuge  at  the  news  of  thu 
AmA  on  the  Foo^Chow  forts.  Forty 
ttCNHaod  fishermen  who  go  out  at  this  sea- 
HO  from  Niogpo,  to  flab  on  the  sea  coa<tt. 
m  kept  at  borne  for  fear  of  Freiicii  cruis 
ca  These  fishermpn  are  tbcm&clres  half 
yinilca.  and  when  they  feel  the  bitings  of 
caht  and  hunger,  it  is  feared  ibey  miiyre- 
MTt  to  desperate  measurca.  But  something 
Ikat  it  still  more  slarming  for  the  country 
Ularye  1*  the  dcmoraliKcd  condition  of  her 
irmica. 

rXbe  soldiers  of  China  are  the  worbt  cla^s 
If  h^r  pt^pulation,  aud  are  a  terror  to  the 
^ple  in  general.  At  the  present  lime 
tbcir  pay  has  been  kept  back  for  many 
moQtbs,  and  as  a  consequence  the  country 
a  being  nverrun  with  deserters,  who  spread 
tBTor  wherever  they  go.  There  is  do  mon- 
ey at  Peking  to  c-quip  armies  and  purchase 
t  ikavy,  and  the  Kmpen.)r  calls  upon  the 
vartoiis  (iovcrnnrs  to  rai»e  troops  for  the 
dafeoae  of  their  own  borders.  If  ihey  euc 
oeed  In  repelling  ibe  iavadeiB  tbey  are 
loaded  with  presents,  and  their  praises  are 
[Hibliahed  throughout  the  eighteen  prov- 
moea.  If  they  fail  in  kevging  out  the  ene- 
ay.  it  matters  not  whether  II  be  for  htck  of 
troops  to  fight,  or  for  any  other  cause,  they 
SR  banded  orer  to  the  Board  of  I'uniah- 
neai,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
zJtaDT  of  Chinese  law.  A  commander  who 
sufen  defeat  is  in  most  cases  decapitated , 
as  the  Chinese  law  declares  that  the  loss  of 
aoy  part  of  the  imperial  domain  shall  bs 
foUowed  by  the  punLsbmenl  of  death  upon 
the  chief  nfflcers. 

In  the  present  stale  of  the  public  mind 
vecai)tu>l  expect  that  mission  work  will 
advance.  The  animosity  of  the  people  is 
aroused  to  such  a  degree  that,  we  have  to 
be  exceedingly  careful  in  our  "speech  and 
behavkir,"  lest  we  let  loose  the  tiger.  We 
open  our  chapels  daily  and  preach  to 
crowds,  but  tlieir  main  concern  is  to  know 
when  the  French  are  coming. 


Woaaa'f  >hml*a  at  Hbaaghsl. 
IUm  Baniea,  of  the  American  Woman's 
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Union    MiFtttionary    Society,    writes    from 
!:ibanghiu,  Chins.  Scpl.  IT: 

The  school  term  o[>ened  with  forty  pu- 
pils; all  relunjiog  with  the  exception  of 
one  little  girl,  who  died  at  her  home  during 
vacation.  The peojilc  were  never  accessi- 
ble or  more  kindly  disiwiaed  than  now,  and 
I  feel  that  we  hnve  nothing  lo  fear.  It  is 
Iboui^hL  tbul  there  will  benotiefatingabout 
Shanghai  now.  and  that  it  will  become  a 
neutrnl  purl.  Dr.  Corey,  of  Foochow.  has 
been  here  with  us  a  mouth  or  more,  but  it 
Is  thought  vafc  now  for  missionaries  to  re 
turn  there  agnin.  and  she  will  leave  in  a 
few  days.  The  French  admiral  was  nut 
killed.  Chinese  reports  of  the  war  are  very 
unreliable. 

La^t  Sunday  the  chapel  was  crowded. 
A  large  number  of  Chinese  soldiers  in  their 
uniform  were  at  the  Sunday  school  in  the 
afternoon  and  listened  allenlivdy.  It  was 
very  amusing  to  ttee  how  tbey  surrounded 
us.  Our  friend')  at  home  would,  I  am 
afraid,  juat  at  this  time,  have  been  a  little 
alarmed  tit  the  aiiutiiion;  Imt  they  were 
very  quiet  and  friendly,  and  wero  only  try 
ing  to  get  near  enough  lo  look  over  our 
liooke.  I  gave  them  a  short  talk,  using  the 
Mandarin  somewhat,  ae  they  tmderstand 
that  belter  tbsn  the  ShaDfrhai  diilcct. 

In  such  a  central  pliice  as  Sbangbai,  there 
is  a  greatdcal  of  company  to  be  entertained, 
and  1  am  gltul  to  welcome  friends  who  visit 
or  call,  and  am  trying  to  make  the  home 
atiractivc.  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  so,  for  this 
in  Uie  universal  t-spression  of  every  one  who 
comes  here.  The  numbers  who  come  to 
the  home  for  medicine  and  treatment  arc 
very  large. 

A  Uule  before  vacation,  thieves  entered 
In  the  night  the  wash  room,  carrying  off 
with  them  school  betiding.  They  have  a 
way  of  slipping  out  the  bricks  in  the  tbtn 
walls,  untU  a  bole  is  made  large  enough  to 
craw]  through.  The  house  hyihe  roadside 
has  been  broken  into  several  times  in  the 
same  war.  VVo  made  out  a  list  of  the  rolsa- 
iitg  articles  and  sent  lo  the  Chinese  official 
at  the  West  Gale,  who  called  upon  us,  and 
very  jnliiely  and  kindly  tulift  tis  he  would 
make  every  effort  iwssible  to  recover  the 
goods.  We  have,  on  the  whole,  suffered 
much  less  than  our  uear  ncigbl)or. 


1  ImlAis  In  Ckefoo.  Chlaa. 

The  Kev.  Gdbcrl  Held  writes  from  Che- 
foo.  Chins,  Oct.  28: 

The  city  of  Chefno,  on  the  coast  of  North 
Cbinn.  has  a  population  of  about  forty 
thousand.  The  Chinese  name  is  Tentai. 
It  posaesMS  three  native  fihoi>8  with  foreign 
goods,  three  foreign  stores;  four  hotels, 
meant  mostly  for  summer  viaitors;  four 
miasionary  compounds,  four  foreign  mer- 
chant eslabli^hmenis,  and  three  Consu 
lates — English.  American  and  Japanese, 
with  other  nations  represented  by  consular 
agents.  In  tliu  community  where  the  bus 
iness  men  live  there  is  a  Union  chapel  for 
Protestants,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  In 
proceasof  erection,  and  a  "Rest,"  for  the 
sailors.  In  conneoliou  with  each  of  the 
Missions  there  is  also  a  chapel,  one  which 
Is  used  entirely  for  Cburcbof  England 
worship.  Thus  the  religious  opporiunitlea 
are  hounliful  for  Chinamen,  orfordwellers 
from  foreign  lands.  On  Sunday  I  attended 
five  services,  four  of  which  were  in  English 
— one  at  M  o'clock,  at  the  communion  ser 
vice  of  the  China  Inland  Mission:  one  at 
the  11  o'clock  service  in  our  Cnion  chspel; 
one  at  the  Chinese  service  at  2.30,  in  our 
Presbyterian  chapel;  one  at  the  4  o'clock 
service  of  the  Churcb-of  England  Mission, 
and  lastly,  at  6  o'clock,  an  evangelistic  ser- 
Tloe  Id  the  Seamen's  Kisst. 
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And  so  we  have  miyflionaries  of  four  sect* 
etiea,  the  Scutch  L'nited  Presbyterian  Mia- 
sion  being  the  additional  one  to  those  al- 
ready named.  And  what  is  the  work  aa 
sustained  by  so  many  in  to  small  a  place? 
Here  lies  the  second  great  peculiarity.  The 
miMion  work  of  Cbcfoo  missionaries  is 
almost  imperceptible  in  (,'liefoo  proper, 
r^el  u8  visit  them  for  our  Iwtier  apprehen- 
sion,  and  with  no   le.M   an  appreciation. 

In  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Atission  there 
Is  a  hospllal,  dispensary,  boys'  school  and 
chapel-  The  young  physician  being  home 
in  Scotland  on  account  of  health,  leaves 
only  one  family,  Kev.  Alexander  West- 
water,  who  is  just  now  becoming  equipped 
in  the  Chinese  language  for  preaching 
among  the  people.  The  former  represen- 
tative of  this  mi-ssioQ,  Dr.  Williamson,  did 
much  good  work  in  book  distribution  and 
literary  work,  but  has  never  developed  that 
evangelistic  element  which  most  forcibly 
impresses  the  observer. 

Turning  lo  the  AmericanPresbylerian  Mis- 
sion we  are  at  once  surprised  with  the  won- 
derrul  success  ii  has  wpll  earned  in  conver- 
sions.    Having  a  Ixiys'  school,   uader  the 
□barge  of  Rev.  Hunter  Corbelt,  a  girls' 
school  lo  charge  of  Mrs.  Leyenberger,  and 
the  nucleus  of  a  Bible  class  for  women.  In 
charge  of  Mrs.  Nerius  and  Miss  Berry,  it 
yet  devotes  the  greater  part  of  Ita  thne 
and  thought  to  the  preachine  of  the  goepd 
and  the  promulgation  of  Bible  truth.    This 
work  is  done  among  those  who  live  up 
wards  of  a  week's  journey,   one   hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  away,  The 
Rev.    Tlunter    Corbett    has  upwards  of  a 
thousand  members  in  his  pastoral  charge, 
most  of  whom  belong   lo  the  church  in 
Cbefoo,  hut  who  live  many  miles  away, 
and  receive  the  communion  on  the  visit  of 
their  pastor  twice  a  year.     Dr.  Nevius  has 
over  eight  hundred  members,   who  are  not, 
however,  connected  as  yet  with  any  organ 
ized  church,  but  are  under  thorough  train- 
ing in  their  respective  i^tatioos,  all  directed 
by  bis  own  oversight  aud  kind  watchful 
cess.     Both  of  these  brethren  have  a  Bible 
class  of  their  lea^ling  converts  upwards  otJ 
three  months  in  the  year;  Dr.    Nevius  lal 
the  summer,  and  Rer.  Mr.  Corbett  in  thai 
winter     At  this  lime  very  cJose  drill  la| 
given  on  Bihle  knowledge,  the  rudiments 
of  church  history,  geography  aud  astron- 
omy, and    they   who  are  thus  instructed 
mu'^t  act  as  teacbera  to  others  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  villages  and  fiiends.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Leyenberger,  who  had  charge  of 
Dr.  Mevlus*  work  during  the  absence  of  this 
gentleman  in  America,  has  only  just  begun  i 
a  Bet>araie  work,  with  a  few  converts,   alBO>l 
earned  on  in  the  towns  some  distance  froaf 
Chefoo.     Wherever  inquiry  has  been  the  j 
strrngest   these   missJonartee    have  gone, 
though  the  journey  might  take  them  to  the 
very    boundaries  of  the    province.      The 
church  csn  well  n'joice  in  the  success,  as 
welt  as  fl<!clity  of  these  experienced,  devo- 
ted brethren. 

In  the  China  Inland  Mission,  elsewhere 
the  great  pioneer  society  of  China,  there  ia 
chief  attention  given  to  an  English  school 
for  foreign  children,  which  thus  meets  the 
wishes  of  many  families  throughout  the 
stations  of  the  land.  In  addition,  tbeir 
homes  are  thrown  open  to  the  sick,  who 
oome  from  wearying  work, or  to  the  recruits 
from  home,  waiting  for  fitness  in  Innf^nage 
to  labor  in  the  interior,  in  oftentimes  less 
healthy,  less  friendly,  but  more  needy 
places. 

The  Church  of  England  Mission,  under 
Bishop  Scott,  is  not  yet  fully  manned  for 
work  among  the  Chinese,  and  ao  services 
are  held  in  fingUsh  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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resideots,  tnd  cflpeciaHy  the  summer  Tisl- 
(ors  staying  at  the  hotel  D«fir  by. 

Thus  the  work  is  attractive  by  ile  very 
atrangenesa.  The  many  miasioaaries  who 
come  here  for  rest  and  health  during  the 
hot  days  of  summer  inquire  Into  the  peculiar 
melhodH  of  Ibe  miavionary  work  of  this 
province,  and  In  return  aid  us  by  their  in- 
aplratlon.  prayers  and  fuggestions. 


MlHloa  !V»rk  is  Toiau,  Chlia. 

Rev.  Arthur  Eason.  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission  In  Southwestern  China,  writes: 

Wehavein  this  province  of  Yunnan  a 
population  probably  not  leas  than  0.000.000 
souls,  including  several  races.  The  Chi- 
nese portion  mostly  inhabit  the  cities  and 
plains;  the  I>o-lo,  MisKlzi,  Pa-i,  Ming-Kia, 
and  other  tribes,  inhabit  the  mountainous 
districU. 

The  work  of  regular  evangeliTAtion  of 
this  province  was  really  commenced  three 
years  ogo.  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Clarke  rented  a  bouse  at  Tali  Fu,  amidst 
great  opposition. 

Previously.  Journeys  had  been  taken  in 
the  province,  long  intervals  of  time  inter 
vening,  by  Messrs.  Mc('arthy,  Cameron, 
Broumton,  and  Trench,  and  by  Meears.  Ste- 
venson and  Henry  Hollau,  of  this  mission, 
also  by  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland;  about  half  the 
towns  of  the  province  in  all  were  visited. 
But  what  is  a  single  passing  visit  of  a  mis- 
sionary, perhaps  only  staying  a  day? 

The  Lo  lo,  Miao  tzi,  Pa-i,  Ming-Kia,  and 
other  aboriginal  tribes  are  as  yet,  in  this 
province,  totally  untouched.  Their  lan- 
guages have  not  yet  been  ariiuired,  and 
have  to  be  reduced  to  writing:  most  of 
them  have  no  written  language.  Of  others 
the  art  of  writing  has  become  extinL-t.,  or 
nearly  bo-  These  people  only  imperfectly 
understand  Chinese. 

Two  years  ago  the  Lord  enabled  us  to 
rent  a  small  house  in  tbia  city,  the  capital 
of  the  province,  about  250  mJlea  from  Ta- 
11-Fu,  thus  making  the  second  mission  sta- 
tion for  an  area  of  twice  that  of  England 
and  Wales.  Mr.  Andrew  and  myself  made 
several  tours  in  the  more  central  districts. 
Then  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  letl  the  Ta  U  Fu 
station  in  charge  of  Mr.  Andrew  for  nine 
months,  and  camo  here;  and  thus  this  city 
had  the  advantAt£<-  of  their  tealimony. 
Then  they  returned  to  Ta  li  Fu,  and  the 
Lord  haa  since  called  Mrs.  Clsrkc  to  His 
own  imme<Iiatc  presence. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  was  enabled  to 
come  here  accompanied  by  Mrs.  I-^aaon. 
The  Lord  hns  giren  us  favor  with  the  |>co-  I 
pie,  and  many  liavt  heard  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  But  we  are  tied  on  every 
hand  from  extending  our  work  for  want  of 
more  laborers.  Doors  are  open,  but  we 
cannot  enter.  This  year  we  have  been 
gladdened  by  the  addition  of  two  brethren, 
one  for  Ta  li  Fu,  and  the  other  here.  But 
they  have  not  yet  ac<iuired  the  language 
sulBcieaUy  to  lake  a  real  share  of  the  work 
for  tome  ume  yet 

There  are  iowns  not  far  from  here  that 
could  be  taken  up  as  oulstations,  and  I 
have  visited  a  few  lately,  but  we  must  have 
more  laborers  before  we  can  commence 
regular  work  in  these  pliwea- 

The  people  everywher*-  in  Yunnan  arc 
very  friendly,  notwithstanding  the  war  lust 
over  the  border  with  the  French — not  more 
than  2^0  miles  south  of  this  place.  The 
events  in  Tonkin  may  open  a  door  for  us  to 
tnter  there,  and  commence  work  for  the 
Lord,  and  may  also  open  up  a  quicker  and 
belter  route  to  these  parts  and  enable  ua  to 
enter  among  the  Eastern  F>ao» 


KcUkIoui  Indllhmrc  of  tbe  CIiIbww. 

Rev.  II.  P.  Perkins,  of  Tientsin.  China, 
writes  as  foUowa: 

One  of  the  beaviost  weights  which  a  spir- 
itual religion  has  lo  lift  In  China  is  the  in- 
difference or  the  Chinese  soul  to  spiritual 
things.  One  has  only  to  look  at  their  atti 
lude  toward  their  own  forms  of  religion  to 
become  convinced  of  this.  How  often  one 
in  traveling  sees  temples  in  diLapidation— 
sometimes  enough  of  the  wall  has  tumbled 
down  to  expose  the  mud-goda  to  a  very  se 
vere  sunbath  or  to  the  rain.  What  shabby 
gods  and  goddesses  they  are,  any  way !  Nor 
will  the  great  quantity  quite  atone  for  the 
plebiau  nature  of  the  material  from  which 
they  are  fabricated.  And  the  worst  of  it  is 
that  the  people  who  support  thi' priest*,  who 
patch  up  the  temples  and  recolor  ttie  faded 
gods,  do  not  stand  up  at  all  manfully  for 
eithir  priests  or  gods.  I  do  not  blame  them 
for  ridiculing  the  priests,  for,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  a  sorry  lot.  but  it  is  pitiful  to  see  them 
so  lacking  in  spirit  when  ynu  attack  their 
godfi. 

They  do  not  seem  to  care  very  much ,  no 
matter  what  you  say,  and  that  is  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  a  bump  of  combat 
iveness.  You  can  make  them  angry  enough 
very  easily,  if  you  take  a  proper  subject;  but 
that  must  be  sometliin^  else  than  the  gods 
to  whom  they  bum  mcensc.  They  will 
often  help  you  out  in  areuing  against  them, 
and  laugh  at  the  folly  or  thinking  them  to 
be  anything.  Why,  then,  do  they  go  to  the 
templesT  you  aak  them.  For  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  they  do  not  go  very  much, 
which  is  true;  the  other  is  that  other  peo 
pie  go.  and  it  is  the  thing  (o  do,  especially 
on  festival  days,  when  ynu  moat  want  to 
go  to  join  in  the  '•warm  disturbance,"  a 
thing  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  grega- 
rious Chinaman.  The  fact  is  they  are  very 
insincere  in  their  worship  of  these  imputed 
gods,  nod  tbey  know  it;  but  they  have  been 
here  so  long  that  they  think  there  must  be 
sorrMfAiny  in  it.  "Better  to  believe  that 
these  things  are,  than  not  to  believe  that 
they  are  not,"  is  one  of  their  payings. 
"There  isprobably  «wi«goodinl»eUeviiig." 
And  this  ih  about  as  strong  a  faith  as  most 
of  these  people  possess. 

I  SBW  a  rather  sad  example  of  this  loain- 
ccrily  a  few  weeks  ago.  1  was  making  a 
short  lour,  and  we  were  stopping  at  a  well 
in  a  small  town  to  water  the  animals,  when, 
all  at  once,  E  heard  a  fine  noife,  and  look- 
ing around  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  coming 
down  the  street.  The  next  moment  [  saw 
n  troop  of  boya,  four  of  whom  were  carry- 
ing a  plank,  on  whicli  was  reposing  a  mud- 
dragon.  They  wore  playing  "praying  for 
rain,"  and  were  bringing  the  dragon  to  the 
doora  of  the  temple,  out  were  (loing  it  in 
such  a  hurry  that  they  broke,  not  only  the 
dragon's  repose,  but  his  bead,  on  account 
of  tripping  of  all  the  foui  bearers  on  a  bit 
of  rising  ground  just  before  the  temple. 
Thi9  was  of  no  concern,  however,  as  ara- 
gon  mud  will  Rtick  together  again  as  well 
as  any  other  kind  of  mud.  After  patching 
him  up,  the  boya  lit  the  iocenae  in  front  of 
bis  rehabilitated  nose. 

1  was  very  near  them,  and  T  bt^an  to 
question  them  about  one  of  their  number 
who  wore  an  imposlngcrown  of  red  paper 
and   willow   iwigH.     They    were  only  loo 

?:lad  to  explain  tlieir  mysteries  to  me,— in 
act  they  were  in  for  a  jolly  time,  and 
wanted  me  to  have  one,  too,— and  so  they 
began  Jumping  around  thiH  boy,  who  was 
BuppofitKi  to  be  inspired,  for  the  time  being, 
with  the  spirit  of  the  rain-god,  and  mane 
as  much  sport  as  possible.  "If  it  doean't 
rain  to-mormw,"  they  said  in  laughter  to 
me,  "we  will  hanghim  on  atree.'*    I  could 


not  help  lauffhing  at  their  antics,  butit  wu 
really  ead  to  see  a  crowd  of  boys  not  yet' 
old  enough  to  be  dressed  in  any  other  thiM 
their  own  fkios,  engaged  in  such  plof/ 
speaking  about  it  In  such  a  way. 


CAitnl  Chlaa    MImIm,  ■.  K.  Ckarcta. 
■laU  far  t8&«^. 

Superintendent,  C.  V-  Hart. 

KisKiAUtt  CiTy— "St.  Paura."  Jofaaj 
Hykea;  Hira  Bhang  Tung,  C.  F.  Kupf 
Suburbs,  J.  R.  Hykea  and  J.  A.  Smith; 
Boys'  Training  School,  C.  F.  Kupfcr.  T»i 
SulShih;  Olr^'  Boarding  School.  MrB.*,0. 
K.  Kupfer. 

HwANu  Mbi  Cimcdit — Kung  Lung, 
Hwang  Mel  and  Hwang  Ni  Tang.  John  II. 
Hykea  and  Shih  Tseh  Yu.  . 

Suiw  Chaku  Cibcutt— Shin  Chang  aadj 
Dan  Kia  Lin,  J.  R.  Hykes. 

Nan  Cbamg  Cibccit—  Wuchen  ajid 2fam^, 
cJkang.  supplied  by  Nieh  Titm  MeL 

WuEC  CiRctiT—^'u/iu.  James  Jackson 
and  Len  Ta  Kevei;  Tai  Ping  Fu,  Jama*, 
Jackson  ;OirlB'  School.  Mrs.  Jamea  Jmdf^ 
•on.  i 

Naskin-Y.  C.  Hart,  Philander  Smith; 
Medical  Mission,  R.  C.  Beebe,  m.  d. 

Cbinkiamo  Citt — Domettic  Chapel  and 
City  Chapel.  G.  W.  Woodall;  WeMt  OaU 
Street  Ofiapel.  W.  C.  Longden  and  Sen  8^ 
Chung. 

Woman's  FooEiun  Mibsiokaky  «So<iiktt 
— CMnkianff  Jiedieal  Work,  Mlas  L.  H. 
Hoag,  H.  D. :  Chinkiang  OirW  Boarding 
School,  Miss  M.  C.  Robinson. 

M.  L.  Taft  transferred  to  Korth  China 
Mteaioii  and  assigned  to  Tienuin. 

J.  H.  Worley  tranaferred  to  FoochoV 
Mission. 

The  next  meeting  wUI  be  held  in  Kin* 
kiiing. 
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1>«car  of  BadilhUw   !■  caiu. 

Itcv.  J,  L.  Stuart,  of  the  Ameij 
Southci-n  Preebyterian  Mission,  wrilea  1 
Hnngchow,  China:  More  than  two  thoU' 
sand  years  aeo  Buddhism  entered  China 
from  India.  Its  progn^SM  was  stow  al  Qrat. 
but  long  before  the  rettelllon,  it  had  spread 
over  the  empire  and  the  adjoining  nations, 
and  enjoyed  great  prospenty.  The  rebels 
made  wa'r  against  idolatry  and  deetroved 
the  leraplcn  wherever  Iheir  power  extencfed. 
I  think  that  no  temples  in  or  around  Hang- 
chow  escaped. 

This  sweeping  destiucUon  of  temples, 
idols  and  priests  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  idolatry.  But  when 
peace  returned,  tneir  faith  seemed,  to  recover, 
and  the  work  of  rebuilding  the  temples  wu 
begun.  Hundreds  were  rebuilt  on  thesitM 
where  former  ones  had  burned  down.  But 
in  my  opinion,  our  eyes  will  soon  bo  grati- 
fied by  seeiDK  acme  decrease  in  heathen 
worship.  No  decrease  is  as  yet  perceptible, 
so  far  aa  I  can  judge.  But  we  constantly 
bear  the  people  remark, on  every  recurrenos 
of  the  seasons  of  worship,  "That  the  wor- 
shippers are  not  as  numerous  as  fonneriy." 

The  reason  they  give  for  this  decrease  is 
that  the  crops  are  bad  and  people  have  not 
the  money  to  spend.  Of  course  the  crops 
are  not  always  bad.  I  think  that  the  causes 
are  already  at  work  which  will  undoubtedly 
Boon  produce  their  effects 

1,  The  preadiiug  of  the  fioepel.  Follow- 
ing the  shock  produced  by  the  general  de- 
struction of  their  idols  came  the  missionary 
with  his  bold  and  unequivocal  if-alimony 
that  the  idols  were  useleas  and  harmless, 
Tbey  had  been  taught  to  trust  in  them  foi 
protection  and  to  fear  their  vengeance.  Bui 
the  idols  failed  to  help  them  in  their  di8> 
trrss.  and  tbey  were  equally  unable 


J 


ivttbeirnide  tre4Unei)t  they  received  at 
IW  kudi  of  the  rebels.  The  tcetimooy  of 
itesMonwy  Memsto  be  true. 

I  Tkt  prtmaUrue  o/forfiffn  manufacture, 
A  OuweTer  the  'oreigoer  may  be  dc- 
aliBd  bj  the  litenti,  there  U  do  dodbt  that 
wnMsof  the  people  regard  Mm  as  tu 
falor  to  themMlTes  in  the  mecbaaic  arte 
Mi  iB  prmctlcAl  wisdom.  Thej  are  becom- 
te  lequatnted  with  the  fact  that  tbe  people 
vie  made  tbe  tteamer,  tbe  railniad,  tbe 
oaaan.  ihe  telegrapb,  tbe  balloon,  tbe 
dodi.  the  wBich,  tbe  lamp,  the  &ae  cotton 
ud  other  cloths,  etc. ,  do  not  believe  in  tbis. 

1  Th€  ^a*ak  Koid  tJuU  Buddhitm  ha*  on 
Attfteti^ns  of  tke  ptople.  They  wnnhlp 
lieuM  thty  want  the  gods  to  serve  thera, 
•HoNndbelp  and  prosperity, — or  because 
ft^faarth&t  they  may  incur  their  din- 
fiaam.  When  we  ridicule  the  idols,— 
attlhnn  thiagB  of  wood  and  clay,  dead. 
Mqiid,  bUod  and  deaf,  tbe  people  join  in 
Aelaiigh,  and  say,  "That's  so,  U  is  tbe 
mnH  wing  imaginable  for  any  one  to  at 
Hapt  e  defenae  of  idolatry. 

1  Tk§  imtnoratiiy  and  ionoranee  of  the 
pnMtt.  It  aeems  imposnbfe  for  tbe  people 
lACoollsue  to  respect  ■  religion  which  has 
KliUk  power  for  good  over  the  Vivei  of 
ikM  who  are  at  the  fountain  head  oi  priv- 
jhfi  That  tbe  priests  are  generally,  if  not 
wnmally.  immoral  is  a  fact  known  and 
oobibobIt  spoken  of  amoag  the  people. 
Tk  people  Know  that  a  great  part  of  the 
MBBfcoatributodby  themselvea  ro  pioujiiy 
il  <o»tnfne«1  by  the  priests  in  smoking 
ifUM  aad  other  immoraliltes,  and  their 
UKk  ta  a  raliffion  having  such  unworthy 
i^VQcalea  wllT  certainly  decline. 

For  these  reasons  it  wems  to  me  that 
Boddhiam  will  never  be  more  flourlihlng 
fiiia  t&day.  It  will  have  no  more  power 
to  nttst  Cbrisilanity  and  civilization  In 
Ckiaa  than  it  bns  in  Japan.  Disease  is  al- 
ndy  gnawing  at  iu  ritals.  and  decay  and 
datfh  will  soon  become  manifest  over  its 
tady. 

Bat  the  decline  aod  decay  of  Budilhism 
im  aot,  of  uecesilty.  aecure  the  progress 
III  to  ecu—  of  ChriHtiaiilty. 


■  BmM  >lHi«ait  Psoekon. 

IOh  Kewlon.  of  tbe  American  Board 
BbIdb,  wrttee  from  Koochow,  C'bina, 
StpLl8: 

"Peace  La  not  fully  restored  In  Foochow 
jti.  but  we  hope  the  worst  is  over.  Dr. 
udMn. Baldwin  and  1  came  up  from  Sharp 
Pstlc  nearly  a  week  ago,  and  are  living  at 
mr  ilatiOD  In  the  suburbs  We  are  the 
only  forcisrners  on  this  side  of  the  river. 
We  walked  through  the  streets  from  the 
iioat  landing  to  our  homes  and  beard  very 
few  mde  words ;  in  fact,  the  people  aeemed 
<«7  g)«d  to  see  us.  One  remaked:  'Tlicj^e 
se  pwamot  people ;  they  arc  not  French.' 
Otheraiaid:  'Ther  have  been  here  a  long 
time:  they  ve  well  acquainted.'  We  called 
tl  the  church  on  our  way  and  gave  the 
paator'a  family  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
oldest  daagbter  was  in  the  school  room 
vlth  a  good  proportion  of  her  pupils. 

"Great  numbers  of  the  people  have  moved 
■way  and  all  have  not  yet  returned.  Yes- 
Mfday.  for  the  first  time,  I  went  to  the 
SfCtlwneot.  As  I  was  coming  home  in  my 
i±air  through  tbe  crowded  street  T  met  a 
coatpuiy  of  soldien  armed  with  very  sav- 
a^  looklag  weapons  Just  as  the  head  of 
thvoolomn  reached  me,  a  man  called  out, 
'CtUt  and  kill  tbe  foreigner  t'  For  Just  a 
udnnAel  wished  I  wasn't  there,  but  I  qui- 
etly looked  ibe  other  way  and  they  passed 
€a  without  harming  me.  Ileally,  I  think 
~~  have  more  to  fear  from  the  wldiers 
tbe  people.     Maoy  of  them  are  from  ' 


other  parts  of  China  and  speak  a  different 
dialect.  They  are  almost  undisciplined, 
exasperated  by  defeat,  and  they  hate  for- 
eigners, whom  they  closs  together. 

"It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  open 
school  at  the  appointed  time,  but  we  hope 
to  begin  in  a  few  days,  though  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  all  the  parents  will  dare  send 
ttieir  children  while  matters  are  so  unset- 
tled. It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  bow 
nobly  some  of  our  Christians  have  stood. 
It  seems  that  public  worship  has  not  been 
suspended  at  the  church  liere  for  a  slugle 
Sabbath.  £ven  while  the  arsenal  was  being 
bombarded,  a  few  miles  away,  and  the 
booming  of  canoon  filled  tbe  air,  they  were 
holdinga  prayer-meeting,  and  aome  outside 
people  came  iu  to  listen  and  to  wonder  al 
seeing  them  so  occupied.  I  am  sure  some 
of  them  have  become  acquainted  with  God 
this  year  ss  never  before.  One  young 
woman,  who  bas  been  in  the  school  several 
terms,  and  who  openly  professed  her  faith 
in  Christ  a  few  months  ago,  was  going 
away  with  her  heathen  mother  in  law  to 
an  otHcial  e-Hlublishment  fur  safely,  but  she 
chanced  to  learn  that  there  she  would  be 
expected  to  engage  in  heathen  ceremonies, 
so  she  refused  to  go,  and  remained  at  home, 
eaying  she  was  not  afraid,  for  God  would 
take  care  of  her. 

"There  is  trouble  at  a  number  of  our 
country  stations,  and  more  or  less  peraecn- 
liuo  of  the  Christians,  though  we  have 
heard  of  no  personal  violence.  Several  of 
the  chapels  have  been  threatened,  but  ex 
cept  to  the  one  near  the  arsenal  I  think  no 
damage  bas  been  done.  A  young  man  from 
theTong  Fuh  district  bas  just  been  in  and 
told  me  how  hard  it  was  (or  them  before 
tbe  battle,  but  sIdco  then  Ihere  has  been 
great  improvement.  Tbe  Inquirers  who 
were  frightened  anay  have  returned  and 
others  with  ibcm,  and  opportunities  for 
work  are  better  than  before.  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  so,  Sometimes  I  have  almeet  longed 
to  see  persecution  to  arouse  the  people, 
anything  rather  than  coldness  and  indlner- 
ence.  Qod  will  carry  out  h»  own  plans  in 
his  ovm  way." 

OpiRM  Cin*  la  Cklaa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chapio  of  the  American  Uoanl 
Mission,  writes  of  a  visit  lately  made  to  the 
city  of  Kwei  Haa,  in  Mongolia,  175  miles 
west  of  Kalgan,  a  city  with  a  (topulatioa 
of  200.(100 : 

'  'The  streets  of  Kwei  Hua,  through  which 
our  three-horar  team  sousht  its  way  In  quest 
of  an  inn,  are  eminently  the  streets  of  a 
great  city.  Two  days  after  I  saw  on  one 
of  tbe  Ssest  streets  a  horse  and  empty  can 
submerged  in  a  black  pool  of  Qllh.  Fortu- 
nately we  met  at  that  time  with  no  such  dis 
astei.'  The  beggars  also  showed  their  civic 
education.  Only  such  cities  ss  Pekmg  or 
Tientsin  are  able  to  produce  like  wrecks  of 
humanity.  Emaciated  forms  with  a  raeged 
piece  of  sheepskin  about  the  loins,  their 
eyes  glassy  from  Uie  effects  of  opium,  and 
the  entire  face  stamped  with  the  peculiar 
yelllow  brand  which  shows  that  the  nar- 
cotic has  rea<^hed  the  vitals  of  its  victim, 
appear  uu  every  side.  There  are  thousands 
of  these  creatures  in  and  about  the  city  of 
whom  it  may  safely  be  predicted  that 
within  two  or  at  most  five  years,  they  will 
all  have  passed  away. 

"Wliileeverything  seems  favorable  for  a 
new  mission  in  that  region,  tbe  fact  is,  it 
is  preoccupied.      Opitim  is  there  In  full 
force.     Answers  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
number  who  used  the  drug  varied  from  I 
eight-tenths  to  that  of  the  entire  adult  male  I 
population.    Judging  from  our  own  obaer-  , 
vatioDs,  it  is  a  safe  estimate  we  make  when  ■ 


weia^  that  probably  seven-tenths  of  the 
men  in  that  whole  region  arc  under  the 
power  of  opium.  We  passed  field  after 
field  of  the  poppy  on  our  way  to  the  city, 
and  bonce  were  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  purest  opium  prepared  by  the  natives 
solil  for  less  than  forty  cents  an  ounce. 

"The  use  of  opium  ia  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease throughout  China.  Twenty  five 
years  ago,  in  a  place  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand labablianlti  between  here  and  YuChou, 
there  was  not  a  single  opium  us«r.  now 
there  are  hundreds.  There  hu  been  a  large 
increase  within  four  ^ears  here  in  Kalgan. 
The  opium  problem  is  to  be  the  great  prob- 
lem in  China  Tbe  people  seem  ready  vic- 
tims for  tbe  curse.  Even  their  love  of 
money  is  no  material  hindrance.  The  Clil- 
nese  are  great  t>orrowers  of  the  future. 
They  have  no  compunctions  about  loading 
poaterity  with  debts  and  mortgages.  With 
out  a  future  and  without  a  hope  they  turn 
to  tbe  <:up  of  poison  offered  them,  and  re- 
joice to  drown  their  present  misery  In 
dreams  of  pleasure." 

(ttraar*  Traittatioas. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Royal,  of  the  Southern  Meth- 
odist Uisainn.  writes  from  Shanghai. 
China. 

I  am  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  series 
of  graded  exercises  in  transisUon  from  the 
Chinese  to  English.  The  scope  Is  from 
simple  sentences  to  extracts  from  the 
Peking  QatstU.  I  am  vastly  amused  now 
and  then  at  some  rendertus  that  my  boya 
make  of  the  Chinete.  "The  sheep  jumped 
over  a  hill."  "a  gorgeons  youth,"  "you  do 
not  make  the  at  all  swcare."  "the  elephant 
is  a  largest  and  moat  easily  to  feed  animal," 
are  a  few  of  tbe  happy  "derangements  of 
their  epitaphs,"  as  the  English  youth  put  it. 

By  the  way,  if  what  tbe   Knglish   them- 
selves    say   may   be  credite<l,    the   Britkhl 
schoolboy  can  beat  the  world  on  bIunder-1 
ing  tranautiona.    Of  course  all  have  beardl 
of  "I  haTe  eaten  a  monument  harder  than 
brass."     But  what    Is    that  compared   to 
some  of  the  following:  "Esau  was  a  He- 
brew who  wrote  plavs  and  sold  the  copr-  i 
right  for  a  mess  of   potash."    "Pita   u^J 
mUn*  boni  matt*  quam  aUbi  boni  tagm" 
rendered.  "Better  SDod-faye  good  mau 
than  good- bye  good  laws.     Die»e  Jahrtge^' 
«a  vide    PflaumcA.   aber  tetnige   Kirncnen" 
is  rendered,   "This  year   there  are  many 
plowmen,  but  few  churches. " 

Spoken  Chinese,  however.  Is  as  ireaofa- 
erous  as  a  sleety  sidewalk,    A  few  days 
since  a  brother  read  from  the  pulpit:  "By 
this  time  he  icalkatA,  for  he  bath  been  dead 
four  days  already."    A  lady  I  know,  in- 
tending to  ask  if  the  oranges  were  sweet, 
asked  the  boy  if  they  were  shaved.     How  t 
mercilessly  we  teased  her,  assuring  her  that 
orangen, being  bald  headed, needed  no  razor, 
and  Huch  mean  and  heartless  remarks.     It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  English,  who 
are  always  talUttg about  the"pafath,"or  "I  | 
cahn't,"  and  the  like,  will  insist  on  speaking  j 
of  Tang  King  Pang  (a  as  in  tang),  inslau  j 
of    the    Yahng  King-Pahng,    the    proper  1 
pronunciation.     The  a  is  very    broad  in 
Chinese  names,  and  the  «  is  nearly  always 
equal  to  w.  or  to  « in  push.     Hence  to  hear 
people  speak  of  Lee  Hoong  Chang  as  I^ee 
Hung  Chang  is  excruciating. 

Lstt«r  fron  ■  JTillva  Chrlstisa  Wswaa. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Zaw.  a  native  C^hristian  woman  In  Sodchow, 
to  Mrs.  Dr.  J.  W.  Lombutb: 

Manv  a  time  lince  my  Christian  birth  I 
have  thought  about  my  former  years  in 
darkness,  when  I  had  no  idea  of  what  reli- 
gion meant     After  my  elder  brother  re- 
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taraed  from  America  he  hn'1   taken  great 

Sains  teschiD,^  me  what  the  religion  of 
eatu  meanl  and  thus  day  by  day  nnd  week 
bj  week  bo  was  praying  with  me.  It 
teemed  all  of  a  middt  n  the  bto-iM-d  light  of 
Iruth  wan  rcveiiled  to  me  and  then  f  com- 
menced to  le&ra  to  read  the  Shanghai  di- 
alect and  go  to  the  women's  prayer  meet 
Ing.  1  went  week  after  week  until  1  could 
read,  and  I  tried  to  l^nd  out  the  meaning  of 
the  wordt  of  Jesus. 

1  began  to  pray  earnestly  without  any 
one  knowing  what  1  wan  trying  to  do,  and 
at  last,  my  brother  said  to  me  one  day  "sia- 
ter  can't  you  now  make  up  your  mind  to 
irun  in  Jeaimv  fnr  1  think  you  uuderaiand, 
and  know  what  Jesua  baa  done  for  you.  I 
shall  be  OTerjoyetl  to  have  you  prepare 
yourself  to  receive  baptism  What  be  said 
to  mc  was  true,  but  I  was  afraid  that  oth 
ers  would  Isufjh  at  me.  I  thought  over  the 
matter  quite  seriously  and  waited  for 
brother  to  speak  to  me  again,  when  I  gave 
my  conseal  to  be  baptized,  and  Key.  E.  H. 
Tbomson  gave  me  the  rite  of  baptism,  since 
which  time  I  bare  b^en  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  bare  bad  much  joy  in  trying  to 
live  a  Chrifitian. 

A  Dumber  of  years  have  passed  since 
then.  You  know  of  the  various  places  we 
have  lived  in  sidcw  my  marrisge  with  Mr, 
Zaw  sod  you  know  thai  I  am  [n  Soochow 
now,  and  I  often  think  of  what  my  brother 
aaid  to  me  that  madt;  meseetheimportanco 
of  atlemling  to  those  around  me.  I  have 
said  to  myself  many  times  over  again,  how 
great  God's  mercy  has  been  to  me,  that  I 
was  permitted  to  be  his  child  and  to  labor 
for  him;  that  1  was  not  cut  down  in  my 
days  of  darkness,  Qod  shall  be  praised  for- 
ever. 

We  moved  bock  lo  Sooibow  this  time 
one  year  ago  and  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  my 
Kii-ter.  what  I  have  tKcn  trying  to  du. 
Shortly  after  we  settled  down  in  our  new 
home  we  commenced  a  woman's  prayer- 
meeting,  holding  it  by  turn  at  hln.  Kcid's 
house.  Mrs.  Parker's  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lam- 
butb's,  also  in  our  little  silting  room.  We 
have  had  as  many  as  80  persons  young  and 
old.  prolmlioners  nod  heathen,  lean  say 
UiBt  they  have  been  very  attentive  to  our 
talking  and  it  seems  that  they  like  to  hear. 
Many  of  them  come  lo  attend  church. 

One  wumap  when  in  our  house  kneeled 
io  prayer,  she  was  a  mandarin's  wife,  and 
first  came  to  the  hospital  to  quit  her  opium 
habit.  .She  hnd  been  takin?  opium  for  ten 
jears,  and  all  of  a  suddtn  felt  a  desire  lo 
leave  off  smoking.  It  must  have  been  a 
hard  thing  at  first,  but  perseverance  p^je 
sesMid  ber  mind  and  ahe  came  out  of  the 
hospital  all  nghL  ThU  woman  has  been 
to  see  us  a  good  many  times  since  and  has 
brought  a  good  many  others  with  her.  She 
i»  a  good  reader  and  has  asked  me  for  bonks 
to  read  time  and  time  again,  which  I  wa^to 
let  her  have.  1  also  let' her  have  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  some  hynms,  and  have  prayed 
with  bor.  1  hope  the  tight  she  has  received 
will  be  blessed  of  Ood,  and  that  ahe  may 
be  the  means  of  doing  great  good  to  others, 

Some  other  women  have  memorized  as 
maay  as  10  hymns  so  that  they  join  in  the 
singiDg.  These  persons  come  to  l>e  taught 
as  often  as  they  have  time.  There  is  a 
woman  teacher  over  70  years  of  age  who 
has  maile  some  inquiries  about  the  truth, 
and  is  very  prompt  in  attending  prayer- 
mcelinga  and  Sunday  school.  I  hope  these 
means  are  tKing  blesHcd  Lobor,  iiml  thai  the 
Ixird  will  <ipcn  her  eyce  to  see  what  ber 
coailtliutiis.  She  knows  that  she  is  uot  to 
live  very  long,  and  I  do  want  her  and  many 
others  to  sp^jdily  come  to  Jesai^  and  be 
saved  from  their  sios. 


I  wish  In  ask  for  the  prayers  of  all  who 
know  about  our  little  prayer- meeting — that 
it  may  be  of  great  use  to  us  all. 

Work  imiiBR  Chiivu  n'(Mn«a. 

Mrs  U.  H.  Graves,  of  the  China  Baptist 
Mission,  contributes  the  following  (o  "Wo- 
man's Work  in  <;hina:" 

Sioce  our  return  from  America  in  the 
autumn  of  1881  I  have  been  trying  to  work 
on  Miss  Ficldc'a  plan,  and  giving  most  of 
my  time  to  the  inslnielion  of  a  class  of 
women.  There  have  been  Rome  encourage- 
ments  in  the  work  that  1  think  might  be  of 
interest  (o  the  a-aders  ot  the  magazine.  I 
do  nut  expect  »ll  of  these  women  to  be 
Bible  women.  The  main  object  has  been 
to  teach  our  members  from  the  country  to 
rf  ad,  BO  that  they  can  understand,  and 
profit  by  the  study  of  God's  word.  Our 
Lord  said:  "The  u»rd«  that  I  have  spoken 
unto  you  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life," 
and  for  growth  In  grace  and  sturdy  Chris 
tian  character,  nothing  but  the  strong  meat 
of  the  word  will  avail.  Those  women  who 
are  circumstanced  that  they  may  be  free  to 
work  as  Bible  readers,  if  Ihey  develop  the 
ability  eind  Christian  character  which 
wouldmake  them  useful, of  course  will  have 
further  opportunities  for  study. 

During  the  yeamnda  half,  the  number  of 
women  under  inatruclino  at  an;  one  time 
has  ranged  from  seven  to  twelve.  Most  of 
thesu  liBVL-  leaine<l  to  read  intelligibly.  One 
tfomsn  from  Tsing  Un  on  the  north  river 
hiLsnnly  been  able  to  study  altogether  live 
mouths  out  of  the  eighteen,  and  at  intervals, 
yet  in  that  lime  she  b»s  read  the  three  and 
four  character  bookn — the  Gr^pels,  and 
Acts  in  colloquial.  Peep  of  Dav— Bible 
siories,  and  the  second  part  of  I'ilgrim's 
ProgresH,  Chrifltianu, 

Another  of  the  women  was  not  able  to  be 
here  on  account  of  domestic  duties  but  two 
months  and  a  half,  notwithstanding,  she 
learned  to  rend  the  Gospel  of  Mark  in  col- 
loquial, and  could  close  Ihe  Iniok,  and  tell 
In  iier  own  words  what  she  bad  read.  One 
of  our  brethren  at  a  far  off  country  station 
bad  a  wife  who  for  some  time  opposed  and 
liiadercd  him  greatly.  Indee<l  so  much 
liarm  did  she  do  that  the  brethren  st  that 
place  aaid  we  could  do  nothing  to  help  the 
cause  there  so  much  as  lo  pray  for  the 
convcrfiion  of  this  woman.  Last  Chinese 
New  Year  her  son,  one  of  the  scholars  In 
the  boys'  ecbool,  went  home  for  his  holiday. 
Whilst  at  borne  he  found  a  great  change 
had  taken  plnce  in  his  mother,  and  thatahe 
WHS  iniere^tted  in  licaring  the  doctrine,  lis- 
tened to  the  prcH<-hing,  andwa«ao  different 
Ibat  ber  neighbors  said  ber  husband  must 
have  given  her  "good  temper  pills"  she  had 
become  so  meek  and  quiet.  This  youth 
taught  bU  mother  a  nuiut)er  of  hymna,  and 
when  he  was  ready  to  return  to  school  she 
came  down  with  him  to  the  class  saying  she 
wanted  to  understand  the  doctrine  more 
fullv,  and  to  learn  to  read  colloquial  books 
for  heraelf. 

While  ahe  was  here  she  joined  the  church 
after giriDgaatisfaciory  evidence  that  she  un- 
derstood whalshewasdoing.  ShcbiidatroU' 
bli-somehaby  that  hindered  her  iu  study  very 
much,  yet  considering  the  dilllcultiesshe  had 
to  surmount  she  did  well.  The  caaotbat  has 
been  most  encouraging  was  that  of  a  re- 
spectable small  footed  woman  Mrs.  Leap, 
whose  borne  was  in  a  village,  a  day's  jour- 
ney from  Canton.  She  is  conDccted  by 
marriage  with  a  family  among  our  mcmlwrs, 
wim  are  most  satisfactory,  and  estimable 
(.'hriBiiann  One  of  the  dauRhtere  of  this 
family  provided  rice  for  Mr?.  Leap's  son  to 
come  to  our  boys'  school  at  Canton,  so  con- 
cerned was  she  that  these  relatives  should 


hear  the  gospel.  The  boy  waa  clever  and 
studious,  and  made  excellent  progrea& 
When  he  went  home  for  the  Xew  Ve»r 
vacation  be  told  his  mother  so  much  about 
the  Saviour  of  whom  he  had  learned  M 
school,  that  she  came  to  Canton  to  see  if  sb« 
too  could  learn  about  this  wonderful  Friend 
of  sinners.  She  was  a  woman  of  a  sorrow- 
ful spirit,  one  wh<i  had  drunk  deep  draugbU 
of  aftliction,  and  seemed  from  our  first  in- 
terview like  Lydia  whose  heart  the  tx>rd 
opened. 

Bhe  studied  with  diliei-nce,  and  succtas: 
she  learned  to  pray,  and  seemed  to  have  ■ 
deep  consciousness  of  her  need,  but  it  waa 
many  months  Iw^fore  she  felt  assured  of  her 
personal  right  to  a  place  among  the  people 
of  Ood.  She  did  cot  feel  sure  that  she  was 
converted  and  she  said  she  would  not  ask 
for  baptism  until  certain  that  site  had  a  new 
heart,  and  was  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus.  She  is  an  able  and  efficient  woman, 
and  in  her  family  it  was  always  said  ahe 
could  do  anything  she  ever  tried  to  do. 

Last  September  on  the  day  of  the  riot 
while  the  houses  were  burning  on  Shamin 
a  boat  was  sent  for  Ihe  ladles  of  the  mission 
to  take  us  off  to  a  steamer  in  port.  The 
Women  of  my  cla*s  were  greatly  disturbed 
not  knowing  what  we  might  be  exposed  lo 
from  the  fury  of  the  mob.  They  said  as  we 
went  off,  we  are  sure  God  will  lake  care  of 
you.  anrt  bring  you  l»ck  in  safety;  for  we 
shall  spend  al!  the  time  in  prayer  for  you. 

The  next  day  when  we  returned  to  oar 
homes.  I  found  that  Mrs.  Leap  wished  to 
apply  for  baptism.  When  the  pastor  talked 
with  her  she  told  him  that  she  wished  to  be 
ideDlified  with  the  followers  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  whatever  might  awaii  us.  She  feared 
we  raigbl  have  to  leave  suddenly,  as  all 
was  so  uncertain,  and  ahe  would  return  to 
her  native  vilUgc,  but  ahe  wanted  to  go 
back  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  The  pastor  and 
church  after  hearing  a  relation  of  her  expe- 
ri<  nee  received  her,  and  she  was  baptized. 
Since  that  time  >ihc  has  gone  on  in  a 
Bicfidy,  consisleut  Christian  course  and  has 
studied  with  such  diligence,  and  shown 
such  qualities  that  we  hope  she  will  proyj 
a  useful  worker  among  ber  own  sex. 


Africa. 
HtflfKapportlSf  ■luloDii  la  ifrlra. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Chn»t. 
writes  as  follows  giving  the  opinions 
Mr.  Fred.  S.  Amot,  missionary  in  Cen^ 
Africa,  respecting  self-supporting  miesi 
In  Africa,  as  gathered  from  a  recent  lei 
from  him: 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Amot  was  wrii 
in  August  last  from  Blhe,  which  be  . 
reached  from  Zamlwr-l,  and  his  conclusi' 
are  in  effect  as  follows : 

(1)    Trading  would  of   course  be   qu 
legitimate,  but  much  capital   would  be 
quired,  also  great  iai?t  and  experience, 
losses  might  be  very  heavy. 

(2>  I^aboring  to  raise  crops  would  not 
very  suitable  work  for  whites  In  such 
climate.  If  the  natives  were  employed  f(  _ 
this,  their  charges  would  bo  very  higft,' 
though  they  »clT  the  produce  of  their  own 
labor  for  very  little.  They  think  nothing 
of  taking  their  goods  sixty  miles  for  sale 
'ami  make  no  charge  for  the  journey,  but  if 
asked  to  lake  purchased  goods  a  few  miles 
they  would  expect  to  be  well  paid.  Any 
CTom  that  might  be  raised  would  also 
probably  Iw  stolen. 

(3)    He  therefore  docs  not  advise 
support"    at    present    in    Central    Afri 
highly  as  be  approves  of  it.     On  the  oth' — 
hand,  he  says  ihat  if  anyone  is  prepared  to 
forego  European    comforts  and  live  like 
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ihtMUres,  his  expeDB«a  would  \m  cosily 
Hlt>y  very  moderate  supplies  of  clotb, 
tM  bic  bealtb  migbt  b«  well  maiotAined  if 
Irtoofc  c&re  lo  liave  bis  too<l  well  <;o(>kod. 
TVugh  Tary  de«irouw  of  a  fellow  labor- 
tt.  be  tbinks  that  for  pioneering  work  he 
Vteusr  Alone.  a4  a  UoglA  white  m&a  is  not 
■■peeud.  but  two  would  be.  Ttie  oppo- 
rita  ftod  danger  to  a  party  of  twenty 
mild,  therefore,  be  very  considerable. 
Tkai  there  is  ground  fot  this  i8  seen 
is  'Jx  fact  that  the  American  minionanei 
ten  bad  to  flee  from  lUilunda,  though 
vUhiatbe   Portugese  territory. 

«ifcn>M«adl  ■iMiMoftlia  It^tcilBrBtaraR. 

TW  African  Mission  of  the  United  BrelU 
as  Cbnrcb  reports  "marvelouB  success" 
vdaapecial  ptea  for  increased  cootribu 
tioBatio  lopport  the  miasion  is  made.  The 
WKcwner,  "John  Brown."  ia  beioj:  of 
fnalTaltie. 

Ber.  D.  F.  Wilberforce  reports  for  the 
ifBUter  ending  Sept.  30: 

'IhaTe  held  dunoK  the  quarter  more 
(ka  twenty  preachiae  Bervices,  besides 
ngolaz  prtiachms  at  «iuarLerly  [ii«elinj:^.  I 
we  one  ex  {.edition  tbrouKh  ibe  Illack 
RfvKT  oountrj.  foUowlDg  the  river  through 
Sterhro  ULaad,  atarting  from  Debia  to  the 
l^ilk  lalonda.  In  all  the  towns  along  that 
riw  the  ^apel  had  never  before  been 
inched  til)  I  visited  them  some  moDths 
ifBi,  and  oDce  again  this  quarter.  The 
Biadngs  weT«  iHrireU-  atlendtd. 

"It  waa  heart  tottchiog  to  fov  so  muny 
piDpAc  tahablting  theie  towuB  and  lo  know 
iMfbr  antold  genemlioaa  they  hare  lived 
tni  died  in  profound  ignorance  of  their 
Cnalor  and  theirobligatioiu  to  him.  From 
teaooiber  of  people  eoeu  in  the  towns  vis- 
M,  I  wootd  eaticnate  the  native  population 
t9beaboTe  five  thousand. 

"Aod  i«  it  not  a  aad  nei^lcct  of  duty  that 
VBAoy  people  abouUl  live  almost  under 
&(  ihadow  of  iho  churches  here  and  yet 
maaia  uoinfluenced  by  themr  I  fear  that 
«ki|e  we  are  ooDteinplatlag  openings  in 
itriorward,  a  great  work  nearer  homo  is 
brii^  oeglected.  Souls  whose  crtoa  must 
me  up  in  judgmeot  tocondemn  us  muntbe 
■ral  This  work  we  must  do  here;  God 
k« adapted  and  aeot  the  United  Brethren 
C^uiGb  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
waata  of  the  people." 

MiMloH  In  NsUI. 

Rer.  Ur.  Aitchisoo,  of  the  Natal  Miaston 
'a  ^)uth  Afrji^a,  writes  from  Hardioj;, 
Nata],  to  T'^  Region*  Beyond: 

Toil  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  we  have 
iad  our  tisual  annual  gathering,  in  .luue, 
at  the  breaking  up  of  the  school  for  the  bar- 
VMiifig.  The  attendance  and  enthusiasm 
were  quite  equal  to  that  of  last  year.  The 
pQpila  showed  very  creditable  progress  in 
the  rarioui  subjects  taugbl,  somi^  of  them 
taad  in  KatUr,  and  then  tnin8latc<l  iato 
Kogliah  and  vie*  tm-ta. 

We  hare  made  it  a  rule  that  as  each  pu 
pU  cut  read  the  ScripinreM.  he  or  she  re 
ceirea  a  Kaffir  TesUmeol.  They  are  al 
vaya  carrieil  home  with  great  drtligbt,  and 
Ui  this  way  God's  Word  is  oircuI:tted.  and 
read  to  the  heathen  at  their  <nen  kraals,  by 
thffir  own  L'hildren.  To  us  it  is  deeply  in- 
lemtiag  to  go  to  a  native  villager  and  Hod 
one  ot  our  children  sitliag  on  the  sheltered 
ode  of  the  hut,  or  cattle  kraiil,  meo  and 
vomeD  gathered  round,  suuHing.  or  decn- 
ratiDg  their  wo^itly  heads,  linteniog  to  the 
third  chapter  of  St.  John's  Qospet.  the  Par 
able  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  some  other  por 
ticm.  We  aak  prayer  that  the  Holy  Hpirlt 
may  ftpply  the  Word  no  that  it  nmy  be  & 
blcMii^  to  Ihem. 


JF71TCA. 

Our  meeting  this  year  wa^  remarkable 
for  the  large  number  of  old  men  present, 
some  of  whom  gave  short  speeches,  saying 
what  they  thought  of  the  work,  and  men 
tioning  two  oiher  places  where  schools  are 
much  desired.  A  man  from  a  kraal  where 
we  have  been  holding  service  ouee  a  month 
-for  some  time  past.  satd.  "I  am  not  Bon- 
wan  (a  petty  chief),  but  I  am  bis  brother, 
and  the  secrets  that  are  in  bis  heart  are  in 
mine  al^o  and  In  my  mouth  to  day.  You 
have  doae  well  in  sending  and  coming  to 
tell  us  atioutQodatour  place,  but  you  must 
not  stop  and  think  no  more  is  wanted,  for 
we  want  you  to  open  o  school  and  scud  a 
teacher  lo  teach  our  children,  ao  that  Ibey 
may  be  able  to  read  for  themselves.  My 
brother  is  sick  and  could  not  come  here  to- 
day, so  he  a^kcd  me  to  come  and  tell  you 
what  waa  in  his  heart." 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  thaa  another 
which  gives  us  joy  la  a  people  only  just 
learning  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine 
of  Uhri^l,  ii  is  tbeir  deep  anxiety  to  carry 
the  message  of  salvation  to  others  wlio 
know  it  not.  They  are  not  contfrnt  to  stay 
at  home  and  eai  the  fut  aud  drink  ihe  sweet, 
without  raking  a  portion  to  those  leea 
favored.  A  number  no  out  every  Saturday 
to  take  servic4!d  at  diflerenl  kraals. 

I  will  not  aiiempi  to  describe  Ibis  gather- 
ing lo  ChriBtiao  friends  at  borne,  but  1  only 
wish  Uiat  many  of  tbom  had  seen  tind  felt 
what  we  have  duiiug  ibc  six  or  seven 
years  that  we  have  been  among-it  the«e  peo 
pie.  Their  lunging  desire  forUio  salvation 
of  the  heathen  would  be  more  praelically 
roused  and  much  more  effort  put  forth  to 
send  the  men  aud  find  the  meann  for  the 
extenfiioD  of  the  Master's  Kinednm.  Oh' 
that  more  may  Ihj  stirred  up  lo  leel  it  a  duty 
and  ttrivitego  to  come  tu  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty,  aod  Ihus  share 
the  honor  of  being  a&anciatud  with  the  Mas- 
ter in  work  aud  sufTcriog.  In  the  four 
schools  now  in  operation  in  connection 
with  this  miaaioQ  we  have  about  nincLy-llve 
heathen  children,  and  each  of  Iheae  schools 
can  be  maintained  with  a  natioc  teacher  for 
4.QI.  a  year.  The  two  last  schools  are  being 
held  in  huts  belonging  to  the  chief  of  eaeli 
tribe,  as  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  put 
up  suitublv  schoolrooms.  If  some  of  the 
Lord's  stewards  interested  in  misaioas 
would  feel  it  laid  upon  their  hearts  to  send 
us  402^  a  year  for  each  of  Iheee  s<  bools,  It 
would  relievo  us  from  much  anxiety,  and 
lighten  our  work  greatly.  tieitides  the 
teaching  there  are  Gospel  services  held  al 
each  of  these  branches  every  Lord's  day. 
To  give  us  '.be  joy  of  carrying  on  the  Lord's 
work  salt  in  ai present,  without  dimiuish- 
ini?  it,  we  require  alwiit  500.'.  Uiit  year. 
We  ask  for  cunlinued  i)raycn  that  nil  tbo 
needs  of  the  work  will  be  supplied,  and 
that  we  may  be  made  wise  lo  win  souls. 


Tn«  ICusllah  Churfh  Kluloii  lu  I'fSUtJa. 

rtev,  P.  (^'Flaherty  writes  from  the 
Knelish   Church  Mission  in  Uganda; 

The  plague  of  small-pox  ha»  deeiiumterl 
the  land ;  princeai,  princesses,  and  chiefs 
have  Itoan  carried  away,  and  the  land  is 
desolate  and  in  moum'iDg.  All  business 
and  barter,  all  markeiing  and  cultivation 
are  at  an  end. 

Nakabia.  the  king's  favorite  ilaughter, 
who  used  to  come  here  tn  me  to  rrad,  died : 
and  ii  spiiaks  much  fur  the  eiviliziug  inllu- 
enceuf  our  mission  that  the  native  smith  and 
carpenters,  who  have  bceu  taught  bore, 
have  made  from  brufs  and  copper  wire  an 
inside  metal  cotlin.  aud  two  outside  ones, 
such  as  they  saw  made  here  two  years  ago 
— huge  things.  In  which  were  buried   with 
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her  tusks  of  ivory,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
beads,  brass  wire,  and  barter  cloth. 
And  while  this  horrible  plague  of  small- 

Sox  Is  abroa<l  in  Ihe  land,  throe  war  expe- 
Itious  have  been  sent  olT,  attracted  by  love 
of  plunder,  to  Busoga,  Duxinza,  and  U»ui. 
The  cxpediUoQ  against  Itoma  has  succeeded 
in  routing  and  robbing  him,  and  Gabunga. 
Stanley's  ">;rand  admiral. "  the  commander 
of  the  expedition,  died  en-mute  heie, 
laden  with  spoil  and  lluabed  with  victory. 

Gabunga  was  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  lib- 
eral one  loo.  The  night  btffure  he  set  o(T 
lo  attack  Uoma  I  was  with  blm  at  Boya. 
tome  thirty  miles  from  here.  I  found  him 
surrourideil  by  several  thousaml  of  his 
choicest  warriors,  and  by  the  hi.i^h- priest 
and  priests  of  Lubari.  who  were  sounding 
over  him  their  blessings  and  prognoatica- 
lions  of  success.  The  lugh- priest  was  scaled 
on  his  right,  aud  be  had  placed  on  the  grand 
wlmirars  head  a  crown  of  cbarnui  and  gar 
lands,  made  up  of  the  curious  teeth  and 
horns  of  rare  and  extinct  animals.  When 
I  approached  the  great  man,  lie  arose 
and  warmly  cmbnicod  me,  seated  me  on  his 
right,  on  the  eeal  which  the  high-priest 
wn»  ordered  lo  vacate  for  me  with  evident 
signs  of  dieiike,  and  Gabunga  dofled  his 
crown  of  clurms  and  brought  ottt  bis  well 
Ihumbt'd  St.  John's  Gonpel,  and  asked  me 
to  read  and  prsjy  with  him.  I  did  so  in  the 
presence  of  air  I  read  about  Him  wbo 
waa  crowned  with  thorns  that  we  who  be- 
lieve in  Him  might  wear  a  crown  of  vic- 
tory and  glory.  I  spent  with  bim  a  pleas- 
ant night,  and  reminded  him  that  even  cod- 
querors  are  often  cooquBred  by  death.  I 
came  away  next  muroing,  bringing  home 
A  fat  sheep,  his  pnsuiii,  and  he  escnrled 
our  mailmen  toMaalala.  I  am  sorry  for 
Gubuuga. 

During  the  small-pox  and^lueisl's  perse- 
cution.our  school  and  usual  literarv  and  re- 
ligious classes  and  preaching  had  to  be 
given  up.  I  was  ill,  and  Mr.  A^hc  looked 
after  tbo  patienU  wilh  much  kindness.  I 
never  left  my  bouse.  But  though  coa- 
tine^l— having  on  me  a  weakeuiUK  com- 
I>ouud  snniplainl.  and  ooi  beinc  able  lo  eal 
except  that  which  liarely  kept  liTe  in  mu: 
indeed  It  is  a  wonder  to  mc  that  I  havr  not 
succumtied  from  atrophy, 

I  have  not  spent  one  idle  hour  duriuj; 
these  two  months.  I  have  written  out  and 
revised  our  Morning  and  Evening  Services, 
our  Baptismtil,  Burial,  and  Communion 
Hervices;  have  translated  the  collects,  and 
Epistles  and  Gospels  from  Advent  to  Raster, 
and  part  of  the  New  Tealament.  I  have 
addf'd  largely  to  my  Lexicon  in  Kuganda, 
Kisbwahili,  und  Kuglish,  and  English,  Kia- 
wnbilt.  and  Huganda;  to  my  grammar  Knd 
series  of  educational  books,  on  the  "Step 
to  Hlep"  system,  which  Mr.  Mackay  will 
print  when  he  returns,  if  he  is  spared.  T 
was  not  able  to  sit,  yet  I  worked,  and  I 
Ihink  1  learned  more  of  the  language  dar- 
ing this  period  than  during  Ihe  last  twelve 
months. 

All  our  previous  classes  and  work  are  in 
full  swing.  I  have  preached  these  last  four 
Sundays  to  full  con gregal ions.  We  have 
added  akind  of  diaceniile  of  seven  natives 
to  meet  us  in  prayer  and  in  coosultution.  so 
that  in  case  of  any  sudden  chaoge  the  Xa- 
live  Church  of  Ruganda  might  know  bow 
lo  1  )ok  after  itself.  We  have  singing  and 
communicaDts'  clawes,  and  general  exe- 
getlrnl  and  Instruction  classes,  besides  the 
juniors. 

1  am  now  three  years  here  on  the  18  th 
of  March.  No.  of  baptised,  H8.  No.  of 
communicants,  40.  There  are  two  very 
haadsume  and  exceedingly  intelligent  priu- 
cesaes.  whose  grasp  of  divine  truth  is  great, 
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earoUed  among  the  memben.  ThaPrinceu 
Slmtk^i  vu  the  flret,  aod  th«  Prlnceafl  Bfi- 
bek«  Mu£4lt  thfi  secoiif).  The  FriaceM 
NakHibia  wtB  tatieu  away.  MufbU  taught 
her  faTorite  maid,  aad  stood  godmotlierfor 
h«r.  B«TerftI  impart&nt  offloers  in  OH<^r's 
household  are  intt^lHgeut  Cbriatisne  aad 
taoldprayurBaud  claaties  \n  their  own  bomea. 
You  remember  tbelDteratlDg  young  cbJdf, 
SebwatA,  aad  hifi  priest,  of  wnom  I  wrote 
you  in  a  former  letter-  He  bas  maQfull^ 
dlBcarded  all  hia  wiroa  sare  one,  and  was 
baptized  last  Buoday.  Hia  prieit  not  yet. 
beeftuse  in  Ui«  eiamination  be  taUed  to 
ntufy  me.  Hia  name  ii  Nikodemo  3«b- 
wato. 

There  are  aever&L  wilUog  ta  be  b&|iliEed. 
but  i(  ia  the  fiery  ordeal  nf  Bendinp  qff  their 
wives — ft  disgrace  and  an  insuit  oT  the  first 
magDitudc  here — that  keepB  them  back. 
But  tlte  example  at  KInyoro  and  Sebwato 
wiU,  I  am  sure,  have  a  good  elTect. 

Philip  Mukau.  one  of  the  drat  five  who 
were  bBptized,  IBth  of  March,  1S83«  and 
who  waa  my  personal  friead  and  aervant. 
died  Last  moolb  here  with  the  small  pox. 
Hia  father  ba£  been  a  chief,  and  ao  H  bis 
brother.  He  w«9  the  boaom  friend  of 
Henry  Wright  Duta.  They  both  came 
here  together.  Litchfield  taught  him  to 
spell.  Swing  him  to  be  quick  I  begged 
Mukwenda  for  him,  and  he  gave  him  to 
me,  and  he  willingly  became  my  serrant 
and  frieod.  I  taught  him  Kinhwahili,  aud 
he  WKS  of  great  use  in  leading  the  reBpooaes 
aikd  eingiag,  aad  is  teaching  in  the  school 
and  in  private.  Two  years  ago  or  so  I  set 
hioi  apart  for  teaching.  His  brother,  the 
chief,  wiabed  him  to  beco&ui  hia  priest  of 
Lubati,  and  said  he  would  give  him  a  wife, 
a  black  man's  highest  ideal  of  happineBs. 
He  went,  but  soon  came  back  with  th«  wife, 
and  asked  leave  to  etay  here.  Sarah  Na- 
kima,  a  steady,  faiwiul  woman,  aoon 
learned  to  read,  and  was  baptized,  and 
laa£;ht  others.  Her  devotion  to  ber  sick 
HDfTdead  husband  waa  remarkable.  She 
has  forever  won  my  esteem.  Philip  Mu 
kasa  BUid  his  wife  Barah  were  named  after 
me  and  my  wife.  They  were  the  only  two 
faithfu]  ones,  faithful  as  it  were  unto  daatb, 
during  the  Musiai  peiaecutiOD.  Even  Sem- 
Imhtb  Hackay,  whom  we  all  thought  a  rock, 
fled.  So  did  Henir  Wright  Duta.  Philip 
Mukasa  and  Sarah  S^akimaalonestood  their 
ground,  and  braved  Masisi  and  Namkade. 
The  flrst  day  of  my  itlDesa,  Mukasa  pltaded 
my  c^e  bo  ably  before  the  Katikiro  and 
king  that  b^^ith  gave  him  a  present  of  cloth, 
though  he  expected  notbiag  bat  death.  He 
prayed  by  my  sick  bed  ere  he  left.  Re  car- 
ried on  the  negotiations  between  Mackay 
and  the  king  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  clotb.  M  midnight  on  the  day  of  hia 
death  his  brothers  came  to  take  away  his 
corpse,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  their 
brother.  I  refused,  and  so  did  Sarah,  on 
(he  ground  that  be  waa  my  brother  by  a 
more  lasting  lie.  They  reasoned ;  but  when 
they  saw  the  line  grave,  and  the  beautiful 
hark  cloth  and  the  flne  white  linen  {bufiA] 
that  were  to  form  hissbroud  and  winding- 
sheet,  Ujey  conae'nted,  and  they  went  and 
wound  him  up  aod  helped  to  carry  ^im  to 
the  grave  by  laotem  and  lamplight;  and 
Mr.  Aghe  read  the  Creed  aud  a  short  ser 
vice,  and  th^y  retired  and  came  lo  me,  and 
said,  "You  have  buried  him  a  chief.  We 
wish  to  be  your  brolheia  also;"  and  they 
weol  joyfully  away,  thai  their  brother  wa« 
thus  honored  by  the  white  men. 


Rev.  F.  O'Plaherty,  of  th«  English 
Church  Miasjon  in  Ugftoda,  Africa,  writes 
as  follows: 

Rebeka  Mugah,   the  baptized  princess, 


and  her  niece,  kept  up  continual  communi- 
cationa  with  ua,  and  aent  us  presenU  of 
food.  She  regularly  aascmblej?  her  men  and 
women  and  reads  to  them,  and  talks  to  them 
of  the  Word  of  Life.  She  had  all  her 
hoQse«  swept  out,  and  her  mother^a  channa 
sent  bock.  Jesus  alone  i^  her  charming 
Cbarmer^her  only  Saviour  Bhe  sends  me 
word  to-day  aheia  very  ill.  I  send  her  med- 
iciTte.  This  princess  and  her  sister,  Elmasi 
(the  diamond),  are  true  ChristmD  cbarac 
ters.  Elmaai,  living  Qve  days'  ;ouroeyfrom 
hflre^  »ent  last  week  bar  handmaid,  suiting 
that  she  wished  she  had  licwks  a^d  sheets 
to  teach  h«r  people,  and  that  she  wished  1 
was  at  her  place  to  teach  them  all.  But 
added.  "The  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  that; 
to  come  now  would  be  dangerous." 

I  might  give  you  an  account  of  the  indi- 
rect influence  of  our  Mission  as  well  as  the 
direct,  I  only  have  time  for  one  instance- 
A  large  army  went  with  Wakoli,  the  King 
of  Bueoga,  to  pillage  the  Baaoga  and  the 
Baked]  not  subjecE  to  him.  That  army 
was  returning  with  much  .spoil  and  slaves 
when  attacked  by  ihe  nak»d  Bakedi.  Six 
cbiefa  and  forty  sis  sub-chiefs,  and  many 
of  the  king's  pagea  and  lunumerable 
bakopir  or  peasants,  were  killed,  among 
whom  wore  two  of  atir  pupils.  One  was 
the  son  of  a  formerMuoakulya,  and  brother 
of  Henry  Wright  Duta,  an  amiable  and 
able  young  fellow,  and  a  centre  of  light  id 
the  palace,  for  whoffl  1  deeply  mourn. 
When  the  messenger  came  to  announce  this 
terrible  diaasler.  the  king  and  chiefs  and 
court  were  in  a  ferment  of  rage.  The  chiefs 
pressed  the  king  for  an  army  of  revenge  to 
annihilate  the  Bakedi.  The  banner  of  war 
waa  hoiated ;  the  big  drum  of  Kutabala  was 
beaten;  the  whole  country-stde  was  in  bus- 
tle and  blaze.  I  came  home  and  told  my 
brethren,  and  we  decided  to  write  to  the 
king,  imploring  hiaclemency  lo  save  a  brave 
people  for  defending  tb^mseWes.  I  wrote 
and  brought  the  letter  to  court.  I  visited 
the  houses  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  dis- 
cusaed  the  subject  with  each  of  them,  and 
with  all  together  before  the  court  waaopen. 
I  took  the  ground  that  the  Baganda  were 
marauders  and  robbers,  whose  trade  was 
blood,  pillage  aad  slavery;  and  that  those 
naked  savages  they  despised  Were  a  brave, 
high-minded  people,  derending  their  women 
— who  would  prefer  instant  death  to  being 
brought  into  slavery  and  disgrace— and 
punishing  their  rolbber-foea  m  beat  they 
could. 

TbQCDurt  opened  at  noon.  Chiefa  and 
Batongoli  and  Bakopi  in  crowds  ruahed 
through  the  gatee,  The  lukiko  was  cram- 
med. All  looked  sad  and  grave.  AUwore 
bark-clotUa.  The  kiii;g;  looked  sad  atid 
worn-out.  I  haoded  him  the  letter  in  Ru- 
gandai  he  bade  me  read  it.  I  did  ao.  He 
was  slleat.  Kangao,  a  friend,  said  it  was 
not  iheprovince  of  a  stranger  to  meddle  in 
their  affairs.  They  were  insulted,  attacked 
in  cold  blood,  and  they  must  wipe  out  the 
diegrace  by  wiping  out  the  dastards  that 
did  the  dark  deed.  All  roared  "Yea."  The 
Arabs,  therein  force.  Opened  a  Hank  ^re  of 
abuse  on  me  and  my  brethren  for  our  au- 
dacity and  insolence  in  interfering  wiUi 
other  people's  alTairs,  and  advocated  my 
being  driven  from  the  court.  The  king 
was  silent.  There  was  a  pause— a  rare 
thing  here. 

I  stood,  and  addresaing  the  king  in  aad 
tonei  aaid,  "land  my  brethren:  are  aorty 
for  this  sad  event.  The  Baganda  are  our 
friends.  As  for  those  naked  Bakedi,  we 
know  them  not.  But  the  law  tf  God  anil 
man  is,  those  who  deal  is  blood  are  made 
to  wallow  in  their  owo  blood.  Those  that 
rob  are  tbewwlrea  robbod»  whether  t;ationa 


or  individuals.  Those  who  trade  in  fl^t- 
lug  must  exjpect  to  be  amttteiL  The  Ba- 
randa  from  the  lovo  of  greed  went  to  plnQ- 
der  the  Baked),  and  they  had  their  reveogf, 
whJch  prov^  them  to  be  a  brave  peo[^(t. 
and  a  white  man  respects  the  brave  of  a& 
naiioDs.  BeeideB,  wisdom  and  the  king's 
clemency  might  dictate  mercy.  Wisdoni, 
for  these  people  will  take  the  great  many 
Runs  the  Baganda  cast  away  to  Kalia 
Regs,  and  will  buy  over  the  Banyora,  or 
some  other  people,  and  desperation  will 
make  them  brave,  aod  provide  them  arm 
and  the  Bagabda  may  come  off  second  best: 
and  clemency,  for  the  king  is  known  to  ui 
a9  Mtesa  the  Good,  and  not  the  cruel.  Aitd, 
beaidcB  all  this,  God  it  seems  has  a  contTO- 
versy  with  your  people  for  their  sine.  Tha 
smaQ-pox  has  awept  away  its  thonaand^ 
and  now  the  plague  is  sweeping  off  its  teas 
of  thousanda  of  your  children,  from  thon 
of  the  king  to  those  of  the  peasant,  without 
re^rd  to  age,  sex,  or  rank;  and  the  cattle 
plague  sweeps  off  your  cattle;  and  to  add 
lo  theee  horrors,  the  famine  now  stares  you 
and  us  in  the  face.  Surely  the  number  o( 
the  old  pure  Baganda  carried  off  by  ptagufl, 
pestilence,  and  war  eiECoeda  the  number  ol 
thoae  poor  hungry  slarea  you  bring  with 
you  hare!  E^cry  man  that  diea  single,  hli 
progeny  and  bravery  die  with  him.  If  tber 
were  to  remain  at  borne  aftd  cultivate  their 
laud  like  other  cations,  and  develop  their 
resources,  aud  learn  wisdom,  they  would 
breed  fast  aod  sell  to  surrounding  countrlsa 
like  Eoglsnd,  and  the  people  would  have 
time  to  build  good  houses  aad  he  at  peace, 
aod  God's  bleaslng  would  rest  upon  them, 
and  the  chiefs  would  be'tome  rich  and  wise; 
whereas  I  aee  nothing  now  but  th4  Sure 
signs  of  the  anger  of  GkkI/* 

I  spoke  with  a  aadi3ess  and  tremuloui- 
De«£  in  my  voice.  The  king  and  hatil- 
hearted  chiefs  were  visibly  moved.  Siteitce. 
solemn  ellence,  reigned  for  a  apace.  Tha 
king  then  s^itd,  '^'I  think,  Phillpo,  you  have 
not  lied.  Tou  have  ahown  me  plainly  that 
they  have  done  only  what  we  would  have 
done  under  similar  circumBtancea.  Yon 
have  made  plain  what  I  never  thought  cS 
before.  I  have  hoard  your  pleading  and 
granted  your  request;"  and  then  ordered 
the  war  fiag  to  be  taken  down.  The  Arabt 
were  in  a  fury  when  they  got  outside,  and 
threatened  death.  I  was  in  fear  and  tremb- 
ling Ittat  I  should  be  breaking  the  tiociety'i 
rule,  which  forbids  its  mlBsionaries  med- 
dline  in  thepoliticaof  a  country,  but  I  con- 
soled myself  with  the  thought  that  I  waa 
pleading  the  Cause  of  bumaQily. 

Yesterday  a  verv  hearty  Christian  waa 
baptized— Roijert  Hunyaga.  Hia  wife  and 
aiaier  are  under  instTUCtEon.  He  is  Just 
before  me  as  I  write,  to  say  that  his  eldest 
son  Lb  just  dead  with  the  plague.  1  adviae 
him  to  be  off  to  hiscountry-^eat  in  the  Ky- 
a!u.  He  is  off.  There  are  twelve  wiafainr 
lo  be  baptized,  one  of  whom  is  Bebwato^ 
former  priest  of  Lubari,  I  once  mentioned 
to  you.  SebwatO"^ himself  at  the  war 
agaiiaflt  Kibogolft.  near  Usui- is  baptized. 
He  gave  me  a  pre^nt  of  a  fine  boy  in  hon- 
our of  the  event,  which  I  gave  Aahe. 

I  will  now  close  by  giving  you  an  a«- 
count  of  why  the  royal  flag  was  hoisted  oB 
the  Sundays. 

Mohammedanism  became  e]fceedjng1y 
loud  and  impertinent  some  two  months  ago. 
I  was  n  long  time  at  peace  with  the  Arabs, 
but  the  Koran  waa  out  every  day  in  court, 
and  they  were  busy  teaching  the  chiefs,  and 
I  thought  the  time  was  come  lo  have  an- 
other da^  at  it;  so  I  aaked  the  king  to 
briDK  out  flff?  chairs,  and  Beat  four  of  the 
priocipal  Arabs  on  them,  one  on  each,  and 
myself  oc  the  other— that  the  king  should 
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tifca  llw  Eormn,  and  uk  ■  teriei  of  quea- 
ttpa,  kfid  wboereruiiwered  beat  and  most 
WUa  bathe  king's  liead  profeasor  and 
lei^tr  The  thinR  pleased  Ml«sa  ^eatly. 
Baaaked  me  to  remain  prirately  with  htm 
a  the  evening.  I  did  so.  I  dined  with 
Db,  and  put  uim  up  to  the  kind  of  ques 
dCMtoaak.  Xezt  day  be  placed  the  live 
VnUmua  on  the  chairs;  I  near  bicnself. 
IV  king  queationed,  I  prompting  bim.  In 
llefiourae  of  fifty  miDut««  all  the  Arabe 
me  off  tlie  chain  except  Masutli,  our 
trcb  foe.  and  oow  a  powerful  suhcblef 
tere.  Ibe  moat  cloTer  of  uU.  He  aad  I 
10*  coafronled  Mch  other.  Greek  met 
Gnek.  Tbe  king  was  amuaed,  and  so 
nn  tli«  cbiefa.  In  thirty  more  minuter 
Vuudi  waa  off  the  chair,  and  I  alone  on. 
TIm  chiefs  loudly  applauded  .and  Uasudi. 
getting  angry,  loudly  ioBulted,  and  the 
Aimba  lOQoly  jolaeil  nim,  and  aaid  I  was 
worthy  of  death,  an  incorrigible  kaOr.  I 
almlj  naked  the  King:  "Utesa.  you  see 
(Ua  man  whom  you  in  your  kindness  made 
Xaaakulya.  He.  what  doe«  he  koow  about 
nKgloa?  Ton  see  how  little  he  knows  of 
kli  own  Koran  and  its  teaching,  and  bow 
L  •  forexjtner,  have  shown  you  they  were 
babta.  He.  a  drunkard,  of  whom  all  tbe 
Aiaba  artaahasied.  He,  a  kafir,  wbo  cata 
UwUnc'sBiMl^  which  tbe  Koran  refuses, 
w^  WBOm  a  true  Moslem  would  not  mix. 
Ee,  wbo  calls  you  his  god,  and  therefore 
denies  the  Islamic  creed— which  cries, 
'There  te  no  god  but  God'— whom  every 
tnw  Hoolem  was  bouod  by  their  creed  to 
kill; — bow  dare  that  man  teach  you  religion 
whom  Mohammed  will  punish,  whom 
J«us  daapiaes.  and  whom  even  beatlientam 
feafear*  Haaudi  went  off  in  a  rage,  and  the 
keipera  at  the  gate,  hearing  of  the  affair. 
IWfbed  at  and  poohpoobed  him.  After 
lUm  the  king  ordered  bis  people  to  keep 
anadaT  sacred,  and  ordered  bis  Sag  to  be 
hoUbed  on  Snndays.  Many  private  inter- 
Tiewa  followed,  and  presents  and  a  large 
tniric  of  hrory,  140  lbs. :  this  ia  the  third  put 
tn  the  credit  of  the  C.  M.  8.  He  wiehed 
rae  to  go  regularly  into  his  prjvat4_>i|uarlenf, 
and  amotnled  me  to  approach  by  tbe  i^te 
by  wmch  the  Katikiro  and  Kimbugwe-alone 
can  approach  majesty.  Hut  tbe  state  of  our 
■bamn  and  teacniog  at  borne  and  numer- 
ous other  duties  prevent  my  going  to  court 
ettfy  day. 


9hr  iiUttdiBi. 

The  annual  report  of  tbe  American 
Board  lays:  There  is  little  now  to  report  of 
the  work  in  Miorooesia,  only  continued  and 
kappy  progress  aC  moat  of  the  islands, 
pfeparailoft  of  yonag  persons  of  both  eexes 
at  tbe  Training  Schools  at  Kusaie  and 
Pooape,  to  bear  tbe  gospel  message  to  the 
wmittng  islands.  A  new  c<>ntre  of  such 
effort  u  to  be  eatabltafaed  by  Mr.  und  Mrs. 
Log^D  in  the  archipelago  of  Ituk.  In  no 
pofftiaD  of  the  entire  miwiou  field  are  the 
tabonand  self  denials  of  misfiioDaries  at- 
tended by  such  r^m&rliiable  inmsformii 
tioBaof  cnaracter.  A  single  extunple  must 
iufflcc.  The  first  island  in  the  Huk 
Archipelago  to  recciTo  a  Christian  teacher 
four  years  mnoe  was  Uman,  The  fright- 
cDed  natiTCB  ded  inland  at  his  approach. 
Tbe  Tiaitor  will  now  ttnd  there  a  large 
church  with  a  commo^lious  pairsonage, 
a  lonf  stone  wfaarf  mnni-ig  into  tbe  sea, 
and.  in  the  place  of  the  former  low  rbatched 
huts,  a  Tillage  of  n£»U  houses.  A  flchool  has 
one  hundred  nnd  seventy-tlve  pupils,  and 
the  church  more  than  seventv  members. 

Captuo  Garland  writes  as  follows  about 
aa  island   In  Micronesia,  which  it  is  ex 


pected  the  miaaiunarirtt  of  the  American 
Board  will  occupy:  Yap  is  the  prettiest 
island  I  have  aeen.  The  native  population 
is  generally  estimated  al  8.000 — three  males 
to  one  female.  Idld  not  see  many  children: 
they  are  shy  of  strangers  aud  I  supiHiAV, 
kept  out  of  sight.  White  men  here  regard 
the  Vapites  as  the  most  independent  and 
the  least  approachable  of  any  ialanderx  in 
ihia  pait  of  the  Pscitic  Ocean.  One  of  the 
most  intelligent  foreigners,  however,  dif- 
fers, saying:  "Tbe  \ap)te8  are  so  very 
Buperstitioue  that  they  readily  accept  one 
more  superstition."  Many  years  ago  a 
Catholic  miEsiooary  landed  here,  but  was 
kilted  while  on  a  rieil  to  a  neighboring 
i.<4land.  Natives  here  and  at  Oulleai  and 
Lamatrek  are  friendly.  Mrs.  Uoloomb,who 
ttvcs  here,  tays  that  tbe  natives  often  aak 
when  the  missionariei  are  coming. 

We  are  glad  to  Hud,  In  the  Wealeysu  Mis- 
sionary notices,  a  recent  report  from  Fiji, 
indicating  continued  progress  in  the  evau- 
gelizalion  of  the  {.qtands.  At  Motbe  sod 
Oneaia  the  people  were  if  ady  to  receive  the 
superinteudeat.  and  the  work  was  found  to 
be  in  an  advanced  slate  The  contributions 
for  missinos  sboncd  an  increase  of  fifty  per 
cent,  on  those  of  last  year.  At  Lakemba 
new  converts  were  received  each  month. 


rind  KlulnKarj  MaaClaa  •■  aamy  Iilui4. 

BT  HKV.  HAKIir  •>Orr. 

Friday,  August  8tb.  was  ared  letter  day 
witb  us  on  Murray  Island,  being  the  occa- 
sion of  our  rirst  missionair  meeting ;  that  it 
happsned  in  this  month  diies  not  alter  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  true  "May"  meedng — 
indued,  that  ia  what  we  call  it.  Constilu- 
entN  of  the  Society  at  home  are  wakened 
by  their  servants  ringing  the  "getting  up- 
bell;"  but  here,  long  beK)re  daybreiik,  Lb« 
wboiu  island  was  awakened  by  repeated 
volleys  of  gun-tiring.  Tbe  excitement  be- 
gan veiy  early,  and  was  gradually  on  tbe 
Increase  till,  at  10  o'clock,  wo  were  sum- 
moned to  service.  Tbe  institution  build- 
ing wss  paclted,  probably  the  coogregatioo 
numbered  six  hundred  or  more,  as  several 
boat-loads  of  visitors  hud  come  in  during 
tbe  weeli  from  Daml^,  tJgar,  and  other 
islands.  Mr.  M&cfarlane  conducted  tbe 
service,  and,  aftcr^ging  and  praying,  de 
livered  a  brief  address,  followed  by  Oabi 
and  Wenolwo,  teachers,  respectively,  of 
Damley  and  Murray  islands.  After  one  of 
our  deacons  bad  said  a  few  words,  in  which 
he  showed  he  thoroughly  understood  the 
paiDcipIe  of  Christian  giving,  he  told  us  : 
"Friends.  God  wants  your  hearts:  give 
those  to  Him  first,  and  then  give  your 
money." 

1  followed  with  a  few  words- for,  I  urn 
glad  to  say,  that  for  some  lime  past  I  have 
been  making  attempts  in  the  native  lan- 
guage— then  came  the  colUciu^t. 

How  to  describe  this  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings I  do  not  know,  To  begin  with,  it 
lastcil  two  full  hours,  and  was  by  far  tbe 
most  exciting  part  of  the  meeting.  We 
bad  divided  the  whole  gatb^nng  into  com- 

Kanics;  those  residing  on  the  miasion  prem- 
tes,  the  South  Bea  meu,  the  various  small 
villages  of  the  island,  and  visitors.  On 
each  company  standing  op,  each  perion 
came  to  the  taliU:  with  hts  or  her  contribu- 
tion, and,  after  having  bad  their  names 
and  amount  of  donation  entered,  aat  down 
again  to  see  others  give.  We  collectal 
over  i'44.  and  reckoned  up  afterwards  that 
neariy  500  persons  bad  contributed,  either 
personalty  cr  bv  proxy.  Imagine  ourwork, 
then!  several  hundreds  of  nativea  names 
to  be  pronounced  or  written — no  easy  task. 
Certainly,  now  now  and  than,  we  had  such 


EngUth  namee  as  Pea  soup,  Catwize,  Calico. 
Smoke,  &c. ;  but  even  that  aid  not  sim- 
plify matters  much. 

Take  an  example  of  tbe  general  way  th^^ 
managed  the  bustneas.  A  child  would  come 
up  witb    a   half  crown  piece.     You   have 
just  ascertained  her  name,  and  arranged  a  < 
row  of  letters  id  your  own  mind  Id  ni^  %\ 
way  aa  you  think  will  surely  repreaeot  the 
sound,  when  a  woman  passes  aooiberchild 
to  you,  and  tells  you  iU  name.     You  liegln 
to  think  that  likely  there  are  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  about.     You  find  them 
all.  stand  Ibem  all   together,   and  aak  the 
fatber    In    explain    matters.      lie  begins:' 
"This"  (.1  Mexican  dollar)  "isforme."  Youj 
ask,  "What  is  your  name  t"   He  answeza-— 1 
or  rather   coca  on  without  heeding  your" 
question — "This"  (threepenny  piece)  "for 
my  wife."    "But    what    is   your    name?" 
Blill  he  continues  deaf  to  all  your  inquiries, 
and  goes  on.   introducing  coin  arter  ccio 
into  your  hand;  now  for  "mv  mother  so- J 
and  so" ;  now  for  '  'se-and  «o ;     or  perhapa| 
he    produces    a  sovereign,   and  tells 
"There  are  thirtetn penen»  In  that." 
wind  up  was  usually  that  he  took  some  largal 
coin  from  tbe  dst  of  his  baby,  who  is  seek-1 
ioff  consolation  from  its  motler.     Last  of  ^ 
all  comes  his  name,  and  while  Mr.  Macfar- 
lane  ia  writing  this  down,  and  I  am  count- 
ing up  the  coins,   tbe  man  continuea  to 
point  10  each  piece,  and  to  tell  each  name 
again. 

Tbe  next  thing  on  the  programme  was 
tbe  "gabire."  or  procession.  It  is  an  old 
South  Sea  custom,  on  all  festive  occasions, 
formen.  women  and  children  to  march  in 
Indian  file  from  some  central  spot  to  the 
place  of  feasting,  everyone  wearing  fanci- 
lul  decorations,  and  l)eAriug  articles  of 
value,  such  aa  war  clubs,  ^ns.  food,  ^c. 
Bouth  Sea  teachers  bring  South  Sea  fsah- 
ione,  so  that  to-day  we  have  a  grand  proces- 
sion, starting  from  the  cbiuf's  bouse.  Tbe 
company  entered  the  mission  compound  at 
onecnd  of  tbe  boys'  playground,  and  made 
towards  tbe  boat- building:  nbed.  where  Ibe 
Mary  is  on  tbe  slocks.  Here  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Macfarlane,  Mr.  Bruce  and  family,  and  my- 
self were  seated  to  watch  the  display. 

Our  school  boys  came  first,  (ben  Ibe 
Mumy  Islanders,  headed  by  the  teacher, 
and  linslly  the  strangers.  Many  bore  fiaga 
and  banners,  and  all  were  singlog;  but  as 
the  procession  was  vety  long,  oow  and  then 
two  or  three  different  hymns  were  being 
sung  at  the  same  time. 

After  gradually  winding  tbcmsetves  up, 
spiral  fashion,  lilce  tbe  spring  of  «  watch 
they  came  to  a  hall,  and  arraoged  them 
selves  in  their  several  companies. 

A  display  r>r  ancient  war  mano<vres  fol- 
lowed by  tbe  South  Sea  men ;  and  then 
came  the  most  inleresting  part  of  tbe  after 
noon's  proceodingfi,  when  the  Lifu  people 
sangabvtDn  of  farewell  and  good  cheer 
to  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  who  is  bo  soon  leaving 
us;  both  the  music  and  the  hymns  were  of 
native  composition.  By  tbis  time  it  waa 
quite  Lime  for  the  feast  to  begin,  which 
commenced  in  real  earnest  about  3.30  P.  u. 
Then  followed  games,  and,  after  prayers,  a 
ahort  enteriainment  in  tbe  insiitu lion  build- 
iog,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Macfarlaoe.  with, 
the  help  of  some  pbologiapbs,  a  galvanici 
battery,  andsroall  magic  lantern,  Instructed  ' 
aod  amusecla  most  cxriieil  audience,  Fear- 
ing tbe  effects  of  night  air  after  so  many 
attacks  of  fever.  I  aid  not  venture  out. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made,  and 
though,  perhaps,  but  a  busineas-like  way  of 
estimating  things,  tbe  short  account  I  have 
given  of  our  first  "May."  1  think  shows 
progress,  forwhich  we  thank  God. —6^Anm 
ieU. 
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THE  PERISHING. 

It  la  eatltnated  that  a  thousBUd  mllllonH  nf  the 
hanMUi  race  have  out  beard  of  Christ 

They'recrowdingdown  ihe  slopcsof  deiith, 

A  tlioiiBaiid  millions  strong; 
A  soul  IB  lost,  at  ovory  hreatn. 

Of  that  IxmiKliied'  tbrony. 
They're  groping  'mid  nin's  hapclcR*  wiiys. 

A  tliouaaud  milUon^  blind; 
Ou  thum  bare  dawned  no  j^spel  rnys, 

No  path  of  iwftM  they  find. 
()  Cliri«tiftn«I  tbi'se  have  never  be»rd 

Of  JeauK  precious  Name, — 
Have  ncvrr  ren'd  His  Holy  Word, 

Know  not  io  di«  He  ramtv 

"Go  preach  my  Kowpel!"  Christ  ba-.  stid. 

"Go,  all  my  famished  fopri. 
To  every  crcfitiirc  give  Lifi-V  bread 

O'er  cartb  my  nieHsiige  speed!" 
And  vol  amid  tl>o  darkened  lamU 

For  light  vast  millionK  crv, 
Yc  Ihat  are  sitwardK  of  God's  wcitllh 

How  cau  you  ptts^  tbem  by? 

IM  V*  ArlM  aail  b«  lloUr. 

ST  KLJZA  OaRBOLI.  axKLU 

We  were  out  in  &  row  boat  one  muroiDg 
— four  of  UB— leaning  over  our  boat's  side, 
as  we  moved  along,  to  dip  our  bands  ia  the 
tossing  water:  and  enjoying  the  fresh  i^cn 
bre«z«a  which  came  to  us  from  overalon^, 
narrow  sand  bar— tbe  only  barrier  between 
us  and  the  broa^^I  ocean. 

Suddenly  the  quick,  sharp  report  of  a 
gUD.  founded  out  ncrosa  the  water,  and  ibc 
next  instant  a  white  bird  wbich  had  betu 
winging  its  way  through  the  sunny  air  over 
bead,  uttered  a  lend  cry.  and  fell  heavily 
iuto  the  water,  only  a  few  yards  from  our 
boat. 

"Poor  little  bird!  bow  cruel  of  tbal  man 
to  kill  it,  merely  to  amuse  faimself."  So 
cried  one  of  tbe  youDg  voices  iu  our  com- 
pany; and  the  spe&ker  cast  an  indignant 
glance  at  the  marksman  on  ilie  Hhnre.  who. 
after  seeing  that  bis  shot  bad  taken  elTect. 
had  tumea  carelesaly  away,  and  wut  now 
proceeding  to  reloal  his  gun. 

"Tlic  liue  is  bringing  it  towaid  u«."  said 
our  sturdy  young  Imatman,  r^^stiog  on  bis 
oats,  "and  In  a  moment  it  will  reach  us, 
and  then  we  can  see  if  il  is  rec.lly  dc«d  or 
only  wounded." 

Slowly  the  heaving  watur  bore  tbe  llttio 
body  nnwartl.  Nearer  and  nearer,  rising 
and  falling  with  tbo  motion  of  the  waves; 
not  one  llutler  of  tbe  white  wings— not  one 
movement  of  the  smill  red  feet— ah?  it  wu 
dead.     Poor  birdt 

At  last  our  young  boatman  put  forth  his 
band  and  drew  the.  feless  little  body  from 
the  water.  It  wasalovely  bird- a  spfcies 
of  aeagtill.  lu  white  bremi  was  stamed 
urlmsnn:  It  had  been  sliot  in  tbe  heart,  and 
one  wing  was  broken. 

"Poor  binil"  we  cried  again  in  a  sympa- 
thetic chorus;  and,  Homebow,  it  made  our 
eyes  grow  moist  to  look  at  tbal  beautiful 
little  creature  lying  dead  and  mient. 

And  it  was  well  tbat  wc  nUould  pause  for 
a  moment  in  tbe  midat  of  our  merry  laugh- 
ter. It  is  always  well  for  ue  to  drop  a  trar 
of  sorrow  over 'the  death  of  any  of  God's 
creatures,  and  be  bas  Indeed  a  hard  hrart 
who  can  laugh  over  the  wanton  deauuclion 
of  any  such;  but  oh.  how  inconsistent  is 
human  nature!  We  weep  over  (he  death  of 
a  bird,  whose  life  ended  with  tbe  last  pulsa 
tioD  of  itM  tiny  heart,  when  every  day  hun- 
dreds of  t$ouls  are  sinking  under  tbe  hand 
of  death,— souls  wlio  havt  never  heard  of 
tbe  glorious  redemption  through  the  blood 
of  Him  who  was  slain;  souls  who  might 
have  been  saved  had  they  only  heartl  that 
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wonderful  story  of  the  eioes;  and  Lbat  (AeiV 
lives  do  not  end  here. 

Oht  let  us  weep  for  them;  nay.  rather 
let  us  Wffr*  for  them.  Let  il  never  be  said 
of  us  that  wc  Hiooit  idly  by  while  others 
pressed  forward  to  the  work;  and  those  of 
us  who  feci  sad  over  the  cruelty  and  fain 
would  stay  the  hand  of  one  whodeli^btsin 
destroying  innocent  creatures  Eimply  for  a 
seltlsb  gratilicalion,  let  us  also  remember 
that  great  deslroyer  who  ih  never  idle,  wbo 
never  rests ;  and  let  us  try  to  rescue  from 
the  power  of  his  arm ,  those  whom  he  would 
put  in  bondage  both  here  and  in  eternity, 
tbofie  whom  he  would  drugdown  to  endless 
de«lrurtion.  Lord,  our  God,  be  with  ua 
and  help  us  so  to  do. 

lirookiine,  Man, 


nv  r.  J.  sTwrnMu. 

Behold  a  sower  went  forth  to  sow 
Aad  well  be  knew  that  the  seed  would  grow. 
For  he  oft  bad  sown  tbe  seed  before, 
God  always  gave  him  increase  of  store. 
But  as  he  Kowed  some  fell  by  the  way. 
Upon  tbe  footworn,  the  smooth  hara  clay. 
The  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  It. 
They  left  in  tbe  pathway  not  a  whit. 
And  others  on  stony  ground  found  birth, 
But  because  it  had  not  dcnih  of  earth 
The  scorching  sun,  witb  He  burning  ray. 
Dried  up  Us  hfc,  it  withered  away. 
Wlill  other  seed  as  be  .<;catterGd  fell 
Among  the  iborna  where  it  starte<l  well, 
Bill  till!  cruel  thorns  when  ihiy  bad  grown 
Choked  out  its  life  and  no  see<i  was  borne. 
Yet  the  sower  did  not  sow  in  viUu, 
B  Jt  roa[)ed  a  harvest  of  golden  grain. 
For  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  rain  and  dew. 
Nourished  and  slreiigtbeDed  all  tbat  which 
grew. 

Po  during  Ibe  barveet  day  twas  found 
Tbal  much  bad  fallen  on  mellow  ground 


Which  brought  forth  good  fruit  in  gnua 

gold. 
An  hundred,  sixty,  nr  thirty  fold. 

Tat  Heatliaii  Woou's  Prayu. 

BY  mUtCT.  r.  THATBl. 

A   heathen  wniiian  lay  dying, 

From  wiLstIng  fever  and*  pain; 
And  death's diuiip  dews  wptv  gaihei 

On  her  bniw  like  mist  of  rain. 
Beside  her  u  Cliri.stiau  sister 

Sat.  holding  her  Icy  band. 
And  ■whimpering  hopJh  uf  comfort. 

Of  rest  in  tbe  betterland. 
She  told  ber  of  f'hri!U,  nur  Saviour, 

Who  died  lost  siiuient  to  save; 
Who  left  his  briirlit  throne  in  glory 

And  triumphed  o'er  death  and  gni 
Tbe  weary  eyes  flIowIv  brighten«l. 

As  these  words  of  wnndroitu  lova 
Fell  into  thai  bc-art  of  hunger. 

I.ikf  miuum,  fresh  from  above. 
•*  And  is  this  for  mey  tdn-  faltered. 
"  This  Saviour,  ho  kind  and  good? 
Did  he  leave  bis  throne  of  glury  ? 

For  roe  nhctl  bis  precious  blood? 
Will  be  save  a  dying  heathen, 

<  ine  steeped  iii  darkness  and  sin? 
Will  bis  lilfKid  ck'nnse  my  imcleanne 

And  for  me  a  mansiou  win?" 
■'  For  you,  drarfilsier.  he  suffered; 

For  you,  bore  dcnih  on  the  c-TOsa: 
That  he  might  bring  you  xXxU  bleaaii 

All  else  he  coimied  bur  Iohm. 
All  who  thus  truMl  in  IiIk  mercy, 

SbiiU  surely  find  pardoning  grace 
Believe  in  bis  name,  my  tilMWir, 

And  »»K»n  you  will  see  hi»  face." 
And  there  in  the  ualberlng  dttTkncs 

Witb  the  Angelof  Death  close  liy 
Thai  dyiuff  heaiben  wonum 

Sent  uji Tier  piteous  cry: 
"'Siiviour.  I  am  weak  and  sinful; 

Help  me  while  I  pmy  t-o  thee! 
(.'Icansemy  beari,oh,cleaasemc  wboO 

Let  me  from  all  sin  be  free!"        [i 
Here  she  paused;  her  brevitb  grew  ahoi 

Faintly  burned  the  lamp  of  Itfci 
And  the  soul  seemed  r^urely  |Nuuiiq 

From  this  world  of  sin  anil  -^trifi 
But  the  brown  and  itlirunken  feat| 

Lighted  up  witb  wondrous  Invc; 
For  the  uyw,  once  dull  mid  lifel 

Saw  the  un*ecn  tbSngn  above. 
Kill  ft  moment  — then  the  vldjou 

Ki-emcd  lo  vanish  Irom  her  tiigti' 
And  tbe  tniirion?'  ol  her  siwier* 

Pleading  for  the  goti|>el  liglK, 
Seemed  to  paas  in  nIuw  processionj 

Then. with  strength  not  bom  iif  « 
Her  whole  life  went  out  in  pl/>«fli' 

For  ibi'Be  kouU  of  priceless  wort 
•  •  Far  aiTo*-*  ibe  W8al<'  of  waterx 

Chribtiaub  live,  who  lovf  thee,  L( 
Send,  oh  H'n\  tbem  to  mj'  «isteis, 

Tbat  tbi-y.  too.  may  lesrn  thy  Won 
Send  them  quickly,  for  tlii-v're  dyioj 

Tliose  for  whom  the  Chritil  hath    " 
Worthless  idols  long  they've  woral_, 

Tiit-y  know  nothing  c'lie  beside. 
"  Hear,  oh  blevted  Saviour,  hear 

Bid  tbem  ba'tten,  with  all  s^ 

To  tbe  ('bristles*  niillinns  dying- 
Dying  full  of  sin  and  need." 
I  Icre  she  ceased.  The  prayer  wn*  e„. 

Dcnih  set  free  thepriwrned  j^ouI; 
And  tbe  friend  who  a-ii  Ix-f^ide  her 

Knew  that  it  had  reached  its  goal. 
"  Send  me.  Lord,  for  I  am  ready," 

Here  and  there  wo  bear  ihe'cry; 
"  IjcI  me  lutur  the  gospel  tidings 

To  the  millions  ere  they  die." 
Shall  we  sUiy  them?  (Jiall  we  bin 

Are  there  "Cbristians  here  who  . 
To  hold  back  a  child  moat  prtMrio 

Wbo  has  heard  that  dying  pray 
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^atmtVg  and  ^tnptr  of  ^ife^nTand  and  |f  aBraclot[» 


RKKXLAND  is  the  niimp  apptictl  to  wlmt  is 
I»rn1»»bly  a  large  inland  situated  ahiiosi  t-ntircly 
witliiii  the  Arutic  t'irele,  uud  lying  hetwren 
Kunipe  and  America  and  geucrally  conttidered 
part    of  it. 


jrh     is     about 

!   s.  thf  brvaillli 

tiM.jt  490  iiules  and  its 

-    .     a  b  rt  !i  t    Sli.iion 

'   miles.  The  Daiu's 

,  ...j,     <>nH<iiiaiid    int'i 

T«ij  physieal  divisioiis— 

ibr  "outfttirtK"  and  thi* 

"inland  iet*."    The  Hrsi 

■  riftyn    the   coa«(Iy- 

jiid,  tJif  latter  tliV-- 

luii-rtor.     **If  Wf  !t>i<*cri'l 

AUT     coiisideruble    ernl- 

nt-nce  on  the  wt-st  <oast, 

■jmI    look  eastward,  w*- 

du   not   find    mountains 

and   vulU'Vf  a^  in   iiiosi 

ntbrr  f^iHiiitries,  but  nnlv 

<»n«hugp^ef'minglyeiHi- 

lr*»,  expanse  of  glaeici 

eraduslly  rtMn|;t4>wa^d^ 

the  ea*1.  nntil   the  vi»'w 

IK  l><»unded   by  n  wliit<- 

horJy^m."     The   cobl    i- 

Tory    int*'nsf    diirih);   a 

brgtr    purtion    of    ilic 

y»ar    ctipeeinlly   in    tht- 

northern  iKirtion. 

There  are  no  forcsi- 

in   the  country.     8onii 

-  nt  a  1  I  vepretable;*  ar< 

raW'd    in   tliu    soittlicru 

|»oriion  near  the  cdUMi, 

'*■»'  'ftatoe^i  never ^n»\v 

<    than    Hniall  mur- 

'■"■'.  'Hie  penplo  depontj 

•  hii-fly    fnr    fiiod    upon 

-  and  the  ttr^h 

-faU,  and   lish 

.>!  .hffcrcnt  kind. 

(irnenlaiid  belong  to  Denmark  and  the  jfuvernment  is 
lihlrred  in  Cupenhageu  by  a  governnient,  board,  and 
■■  country  by  viiriouH  officials  in  government  pay. 
Thv  wewt  roajit  U  divided  into  inspertoratOH.  the  resnec- 
lire  M-ap^  of  government  being  at  Godthaab  and  (iod- 
h»vn.  These  itiJ«peetorates  are  ruled  by  two  Mii»erior 
-.fficialK«<rgovemor»  responsible  lu  the  direetor  of  the 
H..anl  at  <'o|ieidiagen.  There  an-  ab<.ut  «0  trading  set- 
ilrmwiU  whieh  dot  il-e  c^iast  for adi-Jtaueeof  l.nnnnijleu. 
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From  theau  settlements  the  chief  article  of  tmde  rereived 
in  blubber  whieh  is  boiled  into  oil  and  then  dopatelied  to 
(.'oneuhageu  by  means  of  the  goverunient  wailing  ships, 
which  arrive  and  leave  between  May  ami  November. 

lireenliuiil  wa^  tir>t 
ili.Hi.'Mven-d  by  Kurop- 
rnns  ill  the  vear  Os«, 
when  Krikr  kiiiiibi.  a 
rhief  from  Ireland,  land- 
ed oil  it  with  i(on>e  uf 
his  ftdlnw-'n*.  IIiiMigli  it 
i^  eJaiined  (h.-it  dtu'iiif^ 
the  pi-evioii?<|  eeutury 
siuiithfr  leelaiMler  wa« 
driven  in  a  storm  upon 
it  and  that  he  i-alled  it 
Ilvidsu'rk  (whiti-  shirtj. 
I'he  name  («retuland 
11  :iM  given  it  by  Kribr 
Uaulhi.  Other  cc>liMiiea 
followetl. 

(Treeiiland,  like  lee- 
land,  had  a  republieaii 
form  of  goverimieiit  up 
tn  the  year  I2<H,  when 
llakou  llakonsen,  king 
'•{■  N«irwav,  induced  the 
iireeul:uIder^  to  8 wear 
allegiance  to  him.  Af- 
terward it  |Hi.>seil  into 
tlie  i-aif  rpf  I>i>uiu:irk. 

'Vhv  piipiilatiiin  by  th'j 
I  K'Utnark  ecnauH  of  Ifl9:i 
ua(ilJ,7iH).  The  untKl  of 
iheseare  Kskimot*.  there 
probably  bein^not  over 
.)0()  Daiieri.  The  ]>opu- 
lation  in  ln7H  wa-s  !(,.stH), 
>howingihat  ihe  num- 
ber is  diminishing. 

The  UKisl  <if  the  Kuki- 
mofl  have  be^'n  livilizetl. 
Some  of  the  OaneH  and 
K«tkiuios  are  M«iravian.s, 
while  others  are  Luth- 
erane;  the  paators  of  the  latter  being  su|ip<irtiH|  by  the 
government  at  C^openhageu. 

Rev.  A.  C,  TJiomptjon,  n,  r».,  say»  of  Greenland: 
It  is  four  time.i  thesiziof  the  present  GeniL-iu  Kmpire^ 
a  broad  eountry,  with  only  a  nam>w  belt,  ehiefly  on  the 
western  coast,  aeeei*sib]e  to  man.  We  may  term  it  tlio 
the  Polar  ("ontinenl  without  an  interior — any  interior  for 
the  purposes  of  human  existence.  Indeed,  if  we  under- 
stand  l>y  that  term  land  or  habitable  foothold,  it  hac4  un 


inU'Hor  Ht  all.  Nut  "from  l»rt>ciilaii(rs  ioy  niouiitiuii!^" 
tlo  *'they  call  iis  to  dflivcr."  Thar  is  n  poetic  myth: 
thci-f  is  no  liviiij;  creHttirL-  tm  those  hci^jhts  to  rail. 
(Trouiiil,  sujiposiiip  it  to  I'xist.  is  no  nior*'  visihk'.  ami  is 
loss  accL'HsibK'.  than  the  hrtttoni  of  tht*  o<r(?aM.  .Su  far  aw 
fxplomtiiiii  ia  confirmed,  wt-  know  no  more  of  inner 
Grocnlaml  than  was  Vnown  when  Krie  tho  Rt?il  first  «et 
fVOH  upon  the  shor**  a  thousand  yearn  ago.  All  we  can 
reasonably  infer  is  that  tht-re  exists  one  vast,  dreary 
plaeier  expanse,  Jevuitl  uf  beast,  bird,  ur  insect— a  Sa- 
hara of  ice  instemi  4if  saixL,  where  not  even  a  moss  or 
lichen  appears.  An  awfnl  silence  rei^^ns,  broken  only 
when  the  Htorniy  wind  arises.  Ft  niiist  liavc  been  the 
same  geographical  irony  which  first  called  this  Polar 
world  Greenland  that,  at  a  later  date,  gave  to  one  Arctic 
point  the  illusive  nnino  of  Cape   Comfort.     Muoh  more 


UchringV  Strait.     Xo  other  aboriginal    people  are  iiio| 
wiikly  Kcatfered.     Hetween  the  eastern  and  western 
trenics  of  these  hyperboreans  there  is  a  reach  of  not  1 
than  five  thousand  miles.     The  Kskimos  are  a  shore  p 
pie  seldom  found  at  a  ilistance  of  mure  than   IWL'iity 
tliirty  miles  from  the  sea,  or  from  streams  near  their  u 
let.     Along  the   American  Arctic  shores  they   have 
monopoly,  save  that,  toward  the  western  American  fn 
tier,  two  Indian  Tribes,  the  Kennayan  and  the  I'galen; 
have  advan<!ed  to  the  sea  in  order  to  enjoy  fishing;  wh: 
on  the  eastern  frontier  are  a   few    European   settlers, 
tlie  English  at  various  posts  of  the   Hudst>u'B   Bay  Vo\ 
pany  in  J^abrador,  and  the  Danes  in  Greenland.     Of  t\ 
tatter,  there  are  not  now  usually  more  than  two  or  ih: 
hundred.     That  vast  empire  of  frost  belongs  to  thisiji 
pie,  who  have  a  preference  for  the  inhospitable,  ana 
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JiiHmo  Foot  TViveiler. 


Kt^kimo  Boat  and  FbmUy, 


appropriately  did  John  [>avis,  an  Kngtish  explorer  in  the 
sixteenth  cctitin-y  (15^5),  christen  It  the  Land  of  Desola- 
tion. 

The  conjecture  seems  to  he  reasonable  that  the  country 
is  n  .vast  aggregatx^  of  rocky  ishinds,  remcntcd  into  unity 
by  a  mass  of  perjietual  ici- — the  frozen  Aurillcs  of  the 
North.  'Ilie  western  cKist,  bold  and  rocky  like  that  of 
Norway,  is  indented  with  numberlesf*  gulfs  or  tiords,  and 
these  arc  mere  havens  of  icebergs.  Falling  snows  ac- 
cumulate on  the  higher  portion**  of  the  universal  ice-field; 
theiH*  consolidate,  and,  by  their  mass  jiresj^iitg  upon  the 
glaeierft,  help  to  force  those  congealed  rivers  down  the 
valleys  that  open  into  the  firths,  where  the  huge  extremi- 
ties are  broken  off,  not  by  gravitatitMi,  but  by  the  buoy- 
ant a*rtion  of  the  sea  underneath.  The  mass  groans  and 
creaks;  then  follows  a  crash,  with  a  roar  like  the  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  attendeil  by  a  iremendftus  agitation 
of  waves,  and  an  iceberg  is  launched.  Inh-ts  extt^mliiig 
stttnetinies  a  hundred  miles  are  >1  lidded  with  icelwrgs,  and 
form  tlie  highways  by  whi<*h  thos*-  frozen  mountains — 
which  e(jual,  including  what  ih  beneath  as  w«'li  as  above 
the  surface,  the  highest  mountains  in  Kughiinl — float  out 
from  the  glaciers  wheu  tiiese  prolongatiims  (ff  the  great 
Met  lie  (itace  reach  the  sesi.  H^he  mighty  mnssi's,  some- 
limes  almost  regular  crystals,  sometimeti  ia  fantastic 
shapes,  three  fourths  under  water,  find  their  way  into 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  southward  into  the  Atlantic,  imjiartint; 
a  chill  to  our  seaboard  till  near  mitlsiimmer. 

TlIK    KSKIMUS. 

The  Eskimos  are  distinctively  the  Polar  people,  the 
most  northern  people  oti  our  glotie.  occupying  the  Arctic 
shores  from  Greenland  westward  a<■r^'^s  the  continent  of 
North  America,  and,  imieed,  including  the  Namollos,  cx- 
lemliiig  four  hundrefl  miles  along  the   Asiatic   coast  of 


choice  are  denizens  of  desolations.     In  spite  of  their  wic 
dispersion  and  the  smalt  amount   of  present    intercoiir 
between  remote  sections,  much  uniformity  exists.     The 
geographical  situation  secures  to  them  cttrnparative  is<il 
tiori,  and  they  have  the  usual  conceited  ignorance  of  tl 
tribes  and  of  individuals  so  .situated.     Innmt — theplur 
of  innu,  man,  "the  people,"  the  mc?i  par  excellenee- 
the  title  whichthey  arrogate  to  themselves.  Suchai»8um]J 
tion  is  f)y  no  nieans  peculiar  to  Arctic    regions.     Kvr 
Arawak  BuUau  iu  Guiana,  where    we   have   no   rccetit 
been,  names  his  tribe  and  language  j»s  those  of  the  ftoA 
no,  which  signifies  "the   peojde."     The   Carib.-*   of   thij 
quarter  apply  to    themselves   the   term  Caringa,  whi< 
als<i  deuoti'S  '"the  ptKipIe;"  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
neighbors  the  Accawoios,  the   word   Kapohu,  by   whie 
the  different  branches  of  their  rare  are  designated,  meani* 
"rhe  [>eople."    This  is  a  species   of  vanity   common    to 
many  rude  and  loss  intelligent  tribes;    nor   is   the  sj)ii 
which  promotes  it  a  nu»nopoly  of  uncivilixed  conrtriesi 
of  modc-rn  times.     The  patriarch  of  I'z  met  with  it:  "T 
doubl  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisd<un  will  die  with   votl 
At)  (discure  tribe  which  Sir  John  Uuss  fouud.  iu  latitude 
77  <legrecs  on  the    upper   coast    of  (freeiiland,  snpjioae 
themselves   to   be   tlie  only    inhabitants   in   the  worll 
When  Or.  Kane  first  visited    the   little    tribe    living 
Sniitirs  Sound,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  there 
were  any  other  human  beings   outside   of  their   abiKlM^ 
The  attnchutent  of  most  ))eojik'  to  their  birthjilar*-    is  ^H 
the  inverse  ratio  of  its  real  attractiveness.     W  hat  Bishof^ 
Spangenbcrg  said  of  the  Indians  of  North  Aniericii  holds 
(rue  of  these  heathen  Eskimos:  *'It  is  Imrder  for  a  native 
to  <nnt  his  country  than  fora  kingto  leave  his  kingdom." 
'I  his  fringe  of  sparsely  distributed  Eskimos  along  the 
Polar  coast  constitutes  a  race  Nomewhat  bv  itself  ethno- 
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Spfaicallr  alnx  lluTe  is  a  sharp  dij^tinclion  belHeoii 
n  ami  iht*  inlaixl  tribes  of  oiir  fontincnt;  and,  when 
lb*  two  come  id  contact,  miitim!  hostilities  arise.  The 
*i^  and  reluiiun»*hii>»  uf  the  Kskiiims  are  ohseiire.  Tliey 
•^wu  however,  U*  form  a  eonneetiiit?  Unk  between  noith- 

^'  ■' liiin  Asiaiiett  and  the  North-American  Indiann. 

-iiaire  is  extremely  unlike  Kuropeaii  langim^es, 

«"  tii:u  It  Iia**  a  Ktnietnral  alKnity  with  the  BaNque,  and 

iBa8iniil:ir  way  reM-nibleh  the  Finn  or  Huu^ai-ian  group. 

If  t*  copious  in  gT:inini:iti(raI  forms,  its  particles   and  in- 

l!«tii)us  more  niimentus  than  the  (ireek,  hut  the  aj^jcihit- 

doLivL*  verb  ab^^orbs  other  ]iartK   of   speech.     The  noun 

Bid  verb  are  aim^ist  the  only  jiaits  of  speech,  intleetion 

wf-plyinjr  thf  place   of 

[trrjios^itions.     No    pre- 

ftixrf.  are  used;   hut  snf- 

'\'^    art?   plentiful,   and 

partieles,  though 

lite     of     meaning 

-iTes,    yet,    being 

jui.  il  lo  the  main  wurd, 

product*  a  uiodificatioii 

'       i-e.     The  verb  can 

•-•  a  pronoun   both 

aft  »ubieet    and   uhjec^t, 

aof!     heo<io    constitute 

'  complex  sentence. 

_'  to  tlii-*  polysyn- 

:<  iT  ore,  the  words  -^^^.  ^^^^^^a    *■  ^^^ 

r ;  ijii->  (!tnni*  ti>  iiave  -If^W       fll^^^k.' -J^W. ' 'i 

gnat  length.  Here  in 
•mr  as  a  specimen,  taken 
vitliout  search  from  a 
<JrL-eijlandi'r*s  letter: 
Tipeit'truglua  rtisain- 
naunffilanga.  Here  is 
■moother  specimen:  Ha- 
vigtkeMm  iariartokastia- 
rvmioryotittogoffy  wiiich 
one  iFord  Kignities,  ''He 
mtft  you  will  alti^o  <ru 
away  quickly  in  like 
maniker.     a  n  d    buv    a 

pr*ttv   knife."     Of'nu-  -  -   -  _^^        ^^ 

tDeraln    there    aif    unly 
ire.   aiif^wering    Ut    the 

finj^re  on  the  han4l.  Ten  is  two  hands;  twice 
ten — referring  Ui  lingerM  anil  toes — is  "the  man  Kn- 
isbe^l.'*  The  number  twenty-four,  for  instant-e,  is  four 
on  the  dwond  man;  eighty  is  "four  men  finished." 
ThrTi*  is!  a  dual  a«  well  as  a  lingular  and  plural  number. 
Considering  the  extent  t»f  tln-ir  disj^-rsion,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  inteix'niirse  between  dilTerenl  |«>rtion»  of  the 
T«wtple,  it  is  remurkablf  that, with  only  dialect  differ- 
.  their  language  should  remain  the  same  through 
I  vast  stretch  of  territnry  fprmi  thi*  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

In  persons,   Rskimoa    are   not   tall;    neither   are  they 
dwarfish,    as    formerly   reported,  hut    stoul,    with   large 
beadA,  small  ncckti,  hands  and  fi'ct,  and  ruuscles  not   well 
dfV«dop<'<l.     The  face.  Hat.  with  high  ebeek-boru's,  is  sel- 
dom washed,  except    in    summer,   and    is   ordinarily   so 
>m<ared  with  »ool  and  chrtted  train-oil   a."*    not.   to    show 
that  (he  real  eumplexiim  is  fair,  or  at  any  rate  not  darker 
than  that  of  the  Portuguese.     In  personal  and  domestic 
■■'-,  tilth  to  the  last  degree  t-haracterizeit  them — their 
I-  s  dripping  with  grease  and  swarming  with  vermin; 
;'ie  ^ilining   atmosphere   of    ilicir   habitations,  espe- 
duriug  the  winter,  is  one  which  nn  foreigner  with 
tie  olfactorifs  could  endure.     They  cat  most  vorn- 
ly ;  ten  poumls  of  fleshy  besides  other  food,  are  M»me- 


-^m* 
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times  consumed  by  one  pei>on  in  the  course  of  a  day 
A  man  will  lie  on  his  back,  and  the  wife  feed  him  till  he 
can  no  longer  move,     (nioking  is   not   an    indispen8able 

Iireparation  of  their  seal-flesh,  the  chief  article  of  food, 
jikc  other  savages,  they  alternate  between  fasting  and 
fiunishing;  unlike  most  other  savagett,  they  habitually 
consume  raw  flesh  fln4l  fat.  Finding  a  good  dead  8eal, 
thi'V  will  sometimes  rush  upon  it,  though  deeav  bus  so 
far  advanced  an  to  generate  ]>oiHun,  i>f  which  they  die. 
This  aninial,  abundant  and  ea.Mi]y  caught,  sujipliesajiparcl 
for  the  person,  covering  for  the  boat,  a  bladder  to  float 
the  harpoon,  oil  for  the  lamp  which  lights  and  warms  the 
house,  l)csidesi>ther  useful  articles,  and  hence  is  much  more 

to  the  Eskimos  than  rice 
_  is  to  the  Chinese,  or  the 

-^^=^-  potato  to  the  Irish.  Men 

and  women  dret«s  much 
alike,  always  in  skins, 
and  their  clothes  are 
well  made.  The  tires  kin- 
dled are  chiefly  for  cook- 
ing, but  of  this  there  is 
compar:UiveIy  little.  Il 
remains  a  singular  fad 
that,  in  the  C(ilde8t  cli- 
mate inhabited  by  man, 
fire  ahould  be  le-ss  used 
than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  equatorial  re- 
gions perliajis  except- 
ed.* 

Like  the  Sandwich  Is- 
landers originally,  their 
salutation  consisted    in 
rubbing  noses;  and,  like 
C-r  '-^!^~ — TT=^      those  islanders,  they  at 
-*  '  _--     first  mistook  Kuroiwan 

fihipR  for  11  uge  birds. 
The  kayak,  a  i^buttle- 
.■ihaped  boat,  eighteen 
feel  long,  twenty  inches 
,  ^  _  _  ..  in  the  wide;*t  |»art, which 

^'^*  __,--'*=^        J  iT^^T         requires  lor  its  con.Htruc- 

tion  about  as  many  skinct 

■^^^  as  a  hunter  can  secure 

in  mie  season — a  char- 
act  erititic  affair,  and  without  parallel  among  any 
other  jteople  in  its  structure  and  in  the  dexterity 
of  its  rnanagemeut — is  occupied  by  one  man  only, 
and  is  used  in  hunting.  Tlie  Eskimos  emjdo}'  tlic  dog 
Fordranght — an  advance  toward  civilisation  found  among 
no  other  aboriginal  American  people.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach was  by  the  IncJi*  of  Peru,  who  iwed  the  llamas 
for  bearing  burdens,  though  not  for  draught.  Life  is  a 
struggle  for  mere  existence.  Accutnidaiitju  of  property 
or  knowledge  seems  out  of  the  question,  eveiTthing 
being  held  in  eonimon,  except  what  may  be  deemed  in- 
dispensable to  each;  namtly.  clothing,  a  bout,  and  in 
summer  a  tent.  Toward  setting  up  a  new  family,  noth- 
ing besides  a  tent  and  boat  is  absolntoly  required,  and  no 
other  goifds  are  hercditable. 

The  W4iQien  eat   apart    from    the  men.     Girls   are   of 
Muall  account;  boys  may  make  hunters  an^l  support  tlicir 

Imrents.  In  disposition  the  <jreenlanders  arc  not  fierce, 
)Ut  mild;  they  are  envious,  ungrateful  an<l  pblegmalic, 
as  if  their  constitution  had  been  louehed  with  frost.  A 
sl*did  indiffert-nco  to  the  perils  and  sulTerings  of  others 
nmy  often  lie  witnessed.  People  standing  on  the  t^hure, 
and  seeing  a  boat  upset  at  sea,  would  look  uu  with  entire 
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uruM>tH'(*rii  if  the  occujiuiit  was  not  a  |.ier8onaI  friend. 
Tlu'y  would  make  merry  :»t  h'w>  ntruj;irle  witl»  tlie  wave«, 
HDii,  sooiKT  tliHTi  put  off  for  a  rescne,  would  alliiw  him  to 
jKTtHh  Id-fort-  their  eyes.  Vet,  in  respect  to  mechanical 
inift'uuitv,  mortf  brain-power  is  shown  by  them  than  by 
itiuhT  other  savage  nationm  who  are  more  favorably  situ- 
•d.U'^\.     I'hey  pofi«es}^  a  remarkably   accurate  knowledge? 


Pak'V,  Haid  ttial  ho  nfleii  relleeted  I  hat  a  k:n 
taokfe,  docs  not  grow  itself  into  being,  but  j^ 
shaped  by  rikill  and  labor:  a  bird  is  made  with  gni 
fikill  than  a  kayak;  still  no  man  can  make  a  bird. 
thoucht  me,"  paid  the  Kskimo.  "that  he  proct'e*1('<i 
hid  parentK.  and  they  from  their  iiurentti.vi{iit  there  i 
have  been  mm&  first  parents;  wiienoe  did  they   c« 
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s 
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•f  topO|p*aphy.  YonthB  taken  to  Denmark  learn  .trades 
a»  readily  a«  the  Danes.  Unlike  Xortli  Arrieriraii  In- 
dians, they  are  tiot  averse  to  labor — at  lea.st,  much  le«e 
averse  tlian  they.  Eukimus  have  great  power  "f  pndur- 
anee  and  a  enol  preflenee  of  mind.  Certain  games  of 
agility  and  Hinngth  arc  praoticod,  ball-playing  the  favorite 
one.  SingiiiL'  and  dnim-playing,  with  dancing  anddeula- 
nation,  mav  In-  met  with. 

Among  the  eoiivert«,  there  hsis  occAfiionally  appeared 
a  man  with  comiiderable  ttharpne.'^  of  intellect  and  power 
•f  reacuning.  (hie  of  them,  epeculatiiig  on  the  doi-triue 
•f  filial  eaufeeii  in  a  uianner  not  unworthy  uf  Archdeacon 


"Certainly.'"  T  eonrlttded,  "there  must  be   a   Being 
to  make  them  all,  and  all  otherthingp — a  Being  inhiiJt< 
more  mighty  and  knowing  than  the  wisest  man.'' 
government  in  any  definite   form — ruler,  magifitrat« 
courts  of  justice — hardly  exists.     The  K^kimo  lang 
— happy  circumstance! — has  no  words  for  .scolding; 
pie  are  expected  to  live  in  amity.     Nor   have   they 
profane  words.     They  never  make  war  upon  one  anc 
and  avoid  giving  offence.     Annoyance  with  <>ffende 
indicated  by  cih-nce.  the  aim  being  to  brine  shame 
them.     QuarrelA  of  all  kinds  are  settled  )\v    a  soDgH 
Any  une  owing  auvther  a  grudg«  com^jogeg  a  Konj 
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It,  aud  sends  him  word  when  hp  will  sinj;  it  ufjairiBt  him. 
Checrinp  by  the  ashtMnhly.  or  diwKt^nt,  iiidicatvs  ai  om-e 
the  judgment  and  thf  ituriishment;  for  the  Or»'enlamiiT 
dreadH  nothing  no  rnucn  as  to  bu  despised  and  laughed  at 
by  faiA  countrymen.  Tbc  people  have  a  store  of  traditions 
and  pnpular  tales. 

On  the  score  of  immorality  and  ituperstitionct,  the  Eh- 
kimoh  are  no  worse  ibau  the  average  of  barbarous  nations. 
Thev  believe  in  spirits,  good  and  evil;  and  in  the  chief  of 
spintit,  Toniijar- 
•nck,  who  lives 
in  a  happy  sab- 
t^rrranean  man- 
sion. The  ehief 
female  divinity 
is  a  spirit  of  evil, 
the  mischievous 
Pn^serpine  u  f 
the  N'lrth.  They 
<;onceive'Jof  the 
earth,  with  the 
■ea  supported  by 
iu  as  renting  oli 
pillars  and  cov- 
«riug  an  under- 
world atieesHihle 
h  y  varioas  e  u- 
trances  from  the 
sra  uud  from  the 
monutaiu  clefts. 
Abuve  the  earth 
i«  an  upper 
"Wi»rld;  and,  after 
'de«th,  souis  go 
Qp  or  down,  the 
latter  being 
much  preferable 
becau.'He  warm 
and  um])ly  sup- 
plied with  food. 
C\ild  and  famine 
Tvign  in  the  up- 
per world,  where 
the  inhabitants 
MV  playing  at 
ball  will)  a  wal- 
rus's head,  which 
HKcasions  the 
aorora  borealis.* 


£akimo  and  a  Looking  irla^. 


head  like  a  whirt — the  Ksltinto  usually  wearn  another  with 
the  fur  inside^  or  a  shirt  made  of  bird-skins.  Their 
trourtiTR,  among  the  wilder  tribes,  are  also  made  of  seal, 
bear,  or  reindeer  ;*kin,  and  usu.illy  re;irh  just  below  th« 
knee,  and  are  made  so  loose  that  a  pair  of  hoots  can  go 
under  them,  which,  with  a  pair  of  large,  fingerless,  skin 

fjloves,  complete  the  dress.  The  boots  are  very  exeel- 
ently  made  of  native  tanned  sealskin,  chewed  soft  br 
the  women,  until  it  is  in  a  condition  to  he  manufactured. 

The  way  the  "up- 
per.*" are  erimji- 
cd,  so  a^  to  h« 
sewed  withsiiiew 
thread  to  t  h  • 
soles,  is  most  in- 
genious. T  h  t 
solet^  are  almo 
madcof  .-^eal-^kin 
of  a  stronger 
quality.  The 
btiots  are  stuffed 
with  grnsa,  and 
have  a  stocking 
of  reindeer  or 
seal  skin,  M-ith 
the  hair  inside. 
'I'he  whole  forms 
ati  artich'fif  wear 
iiitiuitely  sujte- 
rior  to  anytliMig 
I  rf  K  u  r  o  p  I-  a  11 
make.  Indti^J. 
K  a  r  o  pe  a  ns,  if 
ihey  have  oeea- 
8  i  o  n  to  tnivel 
among  the  Eski- 
mo, eoon  cast  off 
their  clumsy,  in- 
tlevihle  boot*, 
and  adopt  th« 
light.  elemint, 
and  warm  Eski- 
mo fout-gear. 

The  dress  of 
the  w<mien  is 
much  the  !«;tim* 
— onlv  if  the  wo- 
man IS  a  mother 


Their  ideas  of  the  future  are  dim  and 
fluctuating,  especially  as  regards  retribution;  and  yet  they 
have  a  horror  of  annihilation.  The  chief  character  among 
them  is  the  Angekok^sorcerer,  magician,  counselor  and 
physiciau.  Ue  corresponds  to  the  Northern-Asiatic  Sha- 
man, or  the  Indian  me^iicine-raan,  and  prepares  for  his 
mrgie  feats  by  prolonged  solitude  and  fasting.  They  be- 
lieve in  ghosts,  the  reappearance  of  sj>irits  after  death; 
also  in  witchcraft,  which  is  invoked  for  sinister  purposes. 
The  one  supjtosed  to  be  possessed  of  this  disreputable 
power  is  regarded  as  able  to  leave  the  body,  and  approach 
the  object  of  ill-intent,  invisible  to  any  one  except  the 
clairvoyant.  This  class  of  persons  does  not  seem  to  differ 
ereatly  from  what  the  Scotch  imagiao  their  "cAnny 
folk"  to  be. 

Mr.  Robeit  Brown  says  of  the  Eskimos: 

The  men  among  the  Eskimo  wear  a  short  jacket  made 
seal-skin  or  reindeer  fur,  with  a  hood  behind—which 
huod  can  be  drawn  over  the  head  aud  ears,  exposing 
nothing  but  the  faee.  In  the  winter  season,  underneath 
thiu  jacket — which   is  put  ou  by  drawing    it  over    the 

*Ruik'i  TWa  ffrnf  Tr»diti»m  ff  M«  StkiotM. 


her  jacket  has  a  large  hood  behind,  in  which  (he 
baby  ia  carried,  itn  little  head,  either  hare  or  cov- 
ered with  a  cap  woven  out  of  the  hair  of  the  white 
Arctic  hare,  jnst  peeping  over  its  mother's  shoul- 
der, or  reaching  over  to  partake  of  nourishment,  as  the 
family  plod  through  ice  and  snow  on  the  weary  march 
from  one  hunliug-groand  to  another.  The  trousers  of 
the  women  are  generally  shorter  aud  tighter  than  those 
of  the  men,  and  the  boots  arc  made  *tf  seal  skin  tanned 
white,  and  with  wide  tops  slretchiug  high  over  the  knees. 
These  wide  tops  afford  excellent'pockets,  or  hiding- 
places,  for  any  unconsidered  article  they  may  come 
across.  Finally,  the  woman's  jacket  has  a  tail  behind, 
like  the  tail  of  an  evening  coat,  which  is,  however,  in 
general  tucked  up  to  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground. 
jl*he  dress  differs  in  some  slight  particulars  in  various  dis- 
tricts, and  is  generally  more  ornainenled  than  that  of 
the  men.  with  more  of  rude  feather  embroidery.  Their 
dress,  like  their  tools,  canoes,  ifcc,  all  .show  great  skill 
aud  neatness  of  hand — eicelliugin  this  respect  even  lliosa. 
of  their  neighbors  and  mortal  enemies,  the  Indians.  M«fstJ 
of  the  ravage  tribes  tattoo  themselvi*s  on  the  face,  but 
this  cutttom — ciuttrarv  to  the  statements  iu  mo»*t  Wwk* — 


IF  not  now  praot U!(4i  amon^  tho  ficmi-civiliztHi  Urt'enlaiid 
Enkimn,  though  in  former  timo»  it  was.  The  pattern 
Hinifily  coiiHislerl  of  blue  lines,  produced  by  drawinpt  » 
iieefUf  and  t-inow  thread  irtneaveJ  wilb  lani|>bl;ick  under 
tlie  «ktn;  hut  every  tribe  li;i«  ils  own  inude  oi'   tiUtnoing. 

The  Eskimo  are  enormouti  eatersi,  ,  and  takt  moat  of 
their  fond  raw,  or  in  a  frozen  condition.  I'o  eat  eij^ht 
or  nine  putiudi^  of  meat  i«  not  a*M'nunted  an  extraordi- 
iiar\*  feut,  and  a  nmn  will  lie  on  liis  back  while  his  wife 
feedK  hiui  with  the  tit-bils  of  flesh  atid  bhibber,  when  he 
in  utterly  unable  to  move  himself.  Their  powers  of  fattl- 
ing  are  equally  extraordinary.  Fat  of  every  kind  comes 
natural  to  them,  and  is  neeessary  to  keep  up  tlie  animal 
heat  of  the  body.  In  eating,  they  cut  off  a  large  piece 
of  flesh,  take  it  between  their  tcetli,  then  with  a  knife 
cut  off  a  bit,  and  so  on,  severing  the  attachment  between 
the  bit  and  the  lump  until  the  whole  is  prone. 

Civilixatiou  1k*.h  urdy  readied  the  Ksklmo  at  certain 
places  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  America.  In  Labrador 
the  Muravians  have  sueeeedeii  in  introducing  religion 
and  i-iviUzation  aimmg  them  w  ith  marked  HuecesK,  while 
further  north  the  American  and  English  whalers  have  in- 
troduced civilization  of  another  wirt.  Vice  of  every 
ileseription  U  now  prevalent  amonp  the  nativen  of  the 
western  .shores  of  Davis  Strait,  and  a«  on  that  cfmut  the 
population  ha*  always  been  scanty,  thev  are  now  fast 
decreasing.  In  Grccnlaml  civi]i7,ation  Las  been  intro- 
dnced  among  them  for  tlie  last  150  yean*  or  mtire,  and 
with  marked  success.  There,  thanks  to  the  effcirts  of  the 
Danish  Oovernment,  the  fMtO(M>r  lo.duo  natives  under 
ils  rule  are  a  civilized,  industrious  people.  North  of  the 
Ihmish  possettsionH  a  handful  of  savaget*  live;  they  can- 
not be  ntiw  mure  than  luo  in  number,  and  when  Dr. 
Hayes  visited  ihoni,  thev  said  to  him  plaintively,  "Come 
biu'k  6oon.  or  there  will  be  nobody  to  welcome  you." 
When  Karu'  first  visited  them  (in  Smith's  Sound),  they 
were  aj«tuiiished  to  find  that  they  were  not  the  only  peo- 
ple on  the  earth!  On  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  there 
must  be  now  verv  few  of  them  left,  but  as  that  coast  is 
aluKist  inaccessible,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  accu- 
racy on  this  point.  The  last  German  expedition  only 
saw  traces  of  their  dwellings,   but  none  of  themselves.* 

r.ABItAItOR. 

Labrador  is  a  peninsula  in  the  eastern  portion  of  what 
is  known  as  British  America.  Its  length  is  about  1,100 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  7oo  miles.  The  interior  has 
been  but  partially  expli>red,  it  l>ein|;  very  nx-ky  and 
sterile.  1  he  coast  is  rugged,  but  is  deeply  inrlented  with 
V>avs  and  irdets,  and  has  many  line  harbors. 

The  etnintry  was  discoveretl  by  John  Cabot  in  1497. 
lie  ilvi-a  not  appear  to  have  given  it  any  name.  Tradi- 
tion has  it  that  it  was  named  after  a  Bafl<)ue  whaler,  called 
Labra<lor.  The  Basrjues  were  the  successors  of  the  Norse- 
men. This  was  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  ITie 
government  of  the  chief  part  of  this  country  is  attached  to 
Newfoundland,  the  governor  of  which  is  appointed  by 
the  British  (Tovernment. 

The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of 
Newfoundland  in  Labnidor  is  defined  in  the  Letters 
Patent,  issue*!  in  18T0:  "All  the  co.ist  of  Labrador  from 
the  entrance  of  Hudmm's  Straits  to  a  lino  to  be  drawn 
due  north  and  south  from  Anse  Sabloii  on  the  said  coast 
to  the  fifty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  all  the 
islands  adjacent  to  that  part  of  the  saiil  coast  of  Labra- 
dor.'' The  northwestern  portion,  or  that  which  drains  into 

♦The  Greenlanders,  nmong  whom  the  writer  passed  a  summer, 
are  nil  especially  intereniing  people,  their  pr<?Beut  alate  of  seml- 
tiartmmus  civillxaiioa  being  so  peculiar,  TLofie  who  arc  curioiiK 
on  the  subject  will  find  an  interesting  account  of  thorn  in  Dr. 
Rinkft' vftrfoua  works,  particularly  his  '  Evyntyr  og  Siign  Groo 
laudske." 


the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Hudson's  Straits,   now   forms 
northeast  tei-ritory  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
southern  portion,  draining  into  theGutf  of  !St.  Lawrenfl 
is  incoqMjrated  with  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  total  permanent  pftj>ulation  of  T...'*brador  is 
mated  at  I'-*, -500.  Of  these  about  1,700  are  Eskimo,  4,C 
are  IndiaJis  of  the  interior,  and  the  balance  arc  whit 
chiefly  ul"  Acadian  or  Canadian  origin  with  a  few  settl 
Hshermen  from  France,  along  the  St.  Lawrence. 
British  sailuni  and  their  desceudaota  on  tlie  Atla 
Coast. 

The  Indians  Inhabiting  the  interiorare  greatly  reduc 
in  imnibers.  Nlnteen  twentieths  of  them  are  nominaJ 
Roman  Catholics  and  missions  of  that  Church  are  sy« 
matically  carried  on  among  them,  'iliey  jierindiea 
make  their  way  to  the  sea  coast  to  exchange  the  pp 
ducts  of  the  chase  for  firearms,  clothing,  and  other  net 
s;iries. 

The  Kskinios  are  very  similar  in  their  appearance 
habits  to  those  found  in  Greenland,  and  our  derscripii 
of  tftem  under  that  head  will  suffice. 


pUiSiottiS  in  (SrccuUnd. 

ISSTONS  in  Greenlan<l  have  exhiltlteil  the  earn€ 
self-sacrificing  lab<»rs  of  Moravians,  undergot| 
the  greatest  privations  that  they  might  win  sc 
lo  Christ. 
Mr.  R^tbert  Young,  of  Scotland,    in  his  book,    "Lij 
in  Lands  of  Darkness,"  issued  iti  IHK4,  ha«  given  the 
lowing  account  of  Missions  in  Greenland: 

Missionary  operations  were  first  eomnieuced  in  Gre 
land  in  17*2 1,  bv  the  Rev.  Hans  Egede,  pastor  at  Vo£ 
in  Norway,     hor  thirteen   years  previously,   in  siiite  i 
most  formidable  uhstaelcK,  he  had  nnide  it   a   subject  of 
t>pecial  prayer.     After  a  private  interview.  King    Fred- 
erick I\  .  of  Denmark,   who  was    favorable  to   missiuna^  | 
approved    the     project,     and    undertook     to     provide 
bun    a     yearly     salary     and     a  suitable     outfit.      On 
the  personal  solicitation  of  Egede  the  funds    necessary  ' 
for  the  purchase  i>f  a  ship  named    7'he  Jfope   w<'ro  pro-  ' 
vided  by  a  few  friends;  and  the  missionary,  with  his  wife, 
family,   and    a   few    settlers,    set    sail    in    May  of    th^y 

On  their  arrival  Egede  spared  no  pains  in  order  to  *P^ 
quire  the  language.  lie  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
to  jironiole  the  lenijioral  an<l  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
natives.  Thtuigh  reinforced  in  M2ii,  and  again  in  1738^ 
by  additional  missionaries,  and  on  the  latter  occanion  by 
a  considerable  number  of  settlers,  the  work  was  carried 
on  amidst  the  most  trying  discouragements.  Egede  was 
joined  in  17 -i'^  by  three  Moravi:in  missionaries.  The  fol- 
luwing  year  the  mission  was  jdaeed  entirely  under  their 
charge,  Three  new  agents,  one  of  thc-m  the  eldest  eon  of 
Mr.  Ege^le  being  added  to  the  staff.  Mrs.  Egede  died 
in  17:^'>.  Her  husband,  worn  tuit  Itv  his  maiufohl  labors 
and  depressed  by  the  absence  of  visible  fruit,  returned 
in  1736  with  three  of  his  children  to  Eun>pe.  On  hi& 
representations,  the  King  of  Denmark  was  induced  to 
establish  at  Copenhagen  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  missionaries,  of  which  Hans  Kgede  was  appointed 
superintendent.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  .ige,  warmly 
intere8te4l  in  the  Greenland  Mission  to  the  last, 

'^IMie  circuinstanceH  which  issued  in  the  sending  forth 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  to  Greenland  may  be  briefly 
narrated. 

The  pious,  though  somewhat  eccentric,  Nicholas  Louiti, 
Count  /inzendorf,  horn  at  Dresden.  May  26,  1 700,  ia  in- 
separably identified  with  the  formation,  in  17U2,  of  the 
well-known  tliristian  settlemcTit  at  Ilerrnhut,  in  the 
Lusatian  woods,  in  Germany,  and  also  with  the  mifitjiona 
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of  tliu'Rn'llircirs  Cliiircih — a  churrh  wbioh  owes  its  "ri- 
^inUu  tilt*  tiohlc  tesfinionv  li<^»i»io  l>y  .luhn  Hurts  lo  evAii- 
gclic»l  truth.  While  still  i\  youlli,  Zin/.ciiilorf  i-iitcreH 
into  a  sf»wi:il  rovt'iuiitt  with  his  fricTnl  uiul  ft'Iluw  stu- 
(lont,  Itaroii  Frcderirk  von  W'attcvillo,  with  reforencr  to 
thijjiculhi'ri,  though  upparcntly  they  had  then  im  cipec- 
tiilion  of  hihuriTi^  per>nimJly  anii>nj;  them.  When  ;i 
stiidt'Ut  in  his  twentieth  year,   the  Count  was  doenly  ini- 

JiruBsed  Uy  the   "Kcfip    Itomo,"   in  the  jiictiire  Lfallorv  at 
>ii8»eldorf,  under  which  was  the  following   inscription: 

"All  thU  have  I  done  for  the«; 
What  dowit  thou  for  Me?** 


brother.  Ziiizcndorf*  heiriif  satisfied  in  regard  I" 
iiineerity  oi  all  three,  lliere  Herviees  were  duly  acceptc 
atkd  they  eomruenced  their  journey  to  Greenland  on  Jal 
WM-\  \%  173a.  The  devoted  Utile  band  eonsisted 
("lirislian  David,  the  leader  of  suecejisive  cnnipanies  0| 
iniiuigraiitK  from  Moravia,  and  Christian  ami  Matlbeii 
Stach  (eou^ins).  The  spirit  that  animated  these  mc 
may  he  (gathered  from  the  answer  jriven  by  Christia 
Daviil  lo  Connt  von  Ple«s,  the  Chamberlain  of  theCouf 
at  C'opciihagen.  Being  awked  how  ihey  proposed 
maintain  tliemselves  in  thai  inhufpitable  region,  Cbrifl 
fiaii  D.ivirl    replied    that  they   would  build   a   boutM*  ffl 
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'  Immediately  after  his  marriage,  onTSeptember  7,  I7i!*-J, 
be  told  liis  wife  that  "if  the  Saviour  would  make  use  of 
him,  he  wa.H  willing  to  take  his  gtaff  in  hi!«  hand  anil  go 
amongst  the  heathen,  to  preach  Christ  lo  them.*  The<<e 
thoughts  an<l  purposes  received  a  practieal  direction  in 
1V3I,  when  he  met  with  two  Greenlanders  in  Copen- 
hsgeu,  from  whom  he  obtained  inueh  information  in 
regard  lo  the  di.<4eouragements  of  Hans  Kgede  in  his 
eff(>rt8  to  introduce  the  gospel  among  theno  people.  He 
resolved  to  aid  that  worthy  man.  It  U  a  singular  cir- 
cum.-4tance  that  be  met  there  also  an  awakened  negro, 
named  Anton,  who  informed  him  regarding  a  sister  in 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  expressed  a  di*sire  that 
Bouie  one  might  bo  sent  to  j»re;M'h  Clirisl  to  lier.  Anton 
found  his  way  to  Uerrnhut  and  told  his  story.  An  the 
result,  the  missions  of  the  Hrethreu  to  the  I>anish  set- 
tlement b  of  St.  Tiiomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.  John  were 
commenced.  On  the  same  <M^e;u4ion,  sorue  particulars 
having  been  eonimunioated  respecting  the  CTreenlandcrs 
that  were  met  with  in  Copenhagen,  Itvo  of  the  young 
Brethren  present  felt  inwardly  moved  to  offer  tbem- 
Helves  for  missiun  work  in  the*  frozen  land.  Together 
they  went  int4>  a  Wf>od,  and  there  implori>d  the  Lord's 
^liJanee  in  the  matter.     They  were  j-'im-d    bv    another 


themselves,  and  cultivate  the  ground.  Heing  iuform 
that  there  was  no  wood  to  build  with,  "Then,"  said  he, 
"we  will  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth  and  live  there."  These 
men  went  forth  to  their  perilous  work  with  the  one  idea 
of  winning  souls  to  Christ.  Their  resolve  found  expres- 
sion in  the  following  simple  words,  with  which  the 
HDUght  to  cheer  each  other: 

Lo!  through  \v.c  and  sqow  we  press; 

Oue  poor  eaul  for  (^lirEiit  ti>  g&in; 
Olftd  wo  bear  want  and  (iblri.'**. 

To  Kel  furth  the  Lamb  once  hlaia. 

After  their  arrival,  the  miBsi<marie8  were  often  red 
to  the  greatest  straits,  being  at  such  liuies  under  the 
necessity  of  satisfving  the  cravings  of  nature  with  shell- 
tish,  aca-wced,  an<l  tlie  oil  of  the  seal.  Having  founded 
the  station  u(  New  Mermhut,  Christian  David  andChrin- 
tian  Stacli  returned  to  Knrope  in  the  following  year,  the 

*TliiB  rt'iiiarkaMc  man,  witliiiueiit'rosity  asuubleasit  wan  rare, 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  pnnHirty  to  ihe  promotion  of  the  cause 
of  God.  He  was  coDdccnitcd  it  bishop  of  the  Brethren's  Church 
on  May  20.  1737,  and  anishcd  bia  cour>)e  iit  Hemibul  ou  May  K, 
I764>.  .'Vboul  oue  hundred  of  the  brethren  and  si.sters  were  pres- 
ent in  the  room  where  he  lay  dying  and  id  the  aUJoiniog  upart- 
meuta.  Tlie  funeral  proceasion  numbered  upwards  uf 
tboii^urid. 


Missroxs  rx  anEKXLAXf* 


)ii>-ii>a    beinjj   provioiinly    roinfortttd  by  thu   arrival  of 

.l.tn  B<H-k  and  rrudi-ritTk  liiKtlniijich,     With  thc-se  breth- 

-n  >l:ti!hcw  Stoc'L  laborvil  harmoniously  and  zealously. 

I  :iri-ti:ui  David,  thuugh  aoiiiewhat    ttelf-willed    and  dis- 

.iz'irions,  was  eminent  for  his  itprightne»8  of  charaL'tor 

tiA  apostolic  Real.     lie  was  greatly  blcs-sed  in  bis  native 

lind      A«  ithowing  the  estimation  in  which  he  wat*  held, 

■  '■' a  common  aayicjj.  "We  have  only  one  Christian 

i"     He  dioti  at  Herrnhut    on    February  23,  1751. 

,-in,ill  (ttone  marks  his  yravf,  with  the  simple   inscrip- 

JDii.  "flirij-rian  David,  tin-  Servant  of  (iod. 


two  little  fhildruu,  were  baptized  by  Matthew  Stach  on 
March  :to,  1739.  They  were  the  tirst  fruits  of  Green- 
land unto  Christ.  Some  time  afterwards,  Kajarnak,  who 
became  diRtingnifihed  for  his  piety,  fomid  it  iiecesnary  to 
take  refuj(e  in  the  south  from  the'  murderous  de.iig^ns  of 
the  heathen.  This,  bowt-ver,  as  will  be  Been,  wap  over- 
ruled for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  Kajarnak  lUed 
in  1741,  being  the  fir.it  of  the  converts  who  was  called 
awar  to  his  heavenly  honii\  He  died  very  happily,  com- 
forting hi«  wife  and  family.  His  death  made  a  favora- 
ble impression  on  ihe  heathen. 
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Moravian  J/ission  '"S^itlement  in   Greenland. 


Kinding'the  natives  tu  a  state  of  mutit  lamentable  igno- 
rattco,  the  roissionarieu  couclnded  it  would  be  usoless  to 
preach  tlie  gt>spel  to  them.  They  acourdiuglv  sought  to 
instruct  them  in  the  being  and  attributes  ai  God,  and 
their  duty  to  love  and  obey  Him;  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  fall,  the  resurrection,  the  tinal  judgment,  and 
other  Bible  narratives  were  also  expEaiuetl  to  them.  It 
was  thought  that  their  minds  would  in  this  way  be  pre- 
pared for  thft  reception  of  the  more  charatiteristic  truths 
of  the  go8i>€l.  The  mistake  thus  raade  was  diHCovered 
after  years  of  hitter  diisappointmerit;  and  rhelessim  then 
learned  has  proved  of  service  to  pioneer  missionaries 
ehpccially  ever  since. 

On  June  2,  1738,  a  heathen  visitor  from  the  Muuth, 
named  Kajarnak,  noted  for  his  wiekedueHS  and  cruelty, 
enteral  John  Ucck's  hut,  aud  heard  him  reading  in  Luke's 
go».pel  about  the  suflferinga  of  Chri.st.  "How  was  that?" 
ho  exclaimed  in  earnest  tones.  'Tell  me  that  again,  for 
1  too  wished  tu  be  saved."  "These  words,"  the  mission- 
ary liaid,  "penetrated  through  my  very  marruw  and 
boue=s."  The  simple  story  of  the  cross  was  e.v})laiuf<l  Ut 
Kajarnak;  and  after  being  Tn<irt'  fnlly  instructed,  he,  with 
]iu  wif«  (who  had  also  b«couiti  au  tfaruuvt  iu4ui:rer)    and 


As  the  result  of  the  fllmplc  preaching  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied, the  number  of  convertfi  steadily  increased,  until,  ia 
1747,  it  was  found  necessary  to  supersede  the  little  meet- 
ing-place by  a  more  commodious  building,  the  material! 
for  which,  had  been  sent  out  from  Holland. 

A  second  mission  to  Greenland  was  commenced  ia 
176W.  Matthew  Stach,  having  recruited  his  health  in 
Europe,  cheerfully  agreed  to  aid  in  it«  formation,  Ac- 
companied by  Peter  llaven  and  Jens  Haven,  and  taking 
with  him  a  few  families  from  New  Herrnhut,  he  pro- 
cecKicd  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south  and  founded  the 
new  settlement,  giving  it  the  name  of  LicJitenfels.  Here 
he  labored,  with  great  devotednesa  and  with  many  tokens 
of  success,  until  1781,  when  he  returned  to  Kuropc.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Bethabara,  in  North  Carolina,  where 
he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death  in  1787. 

An  earnest  desire  had  long  been  felt  to  carry  the  goa- 
pcl  to  the  natives  on  the  cast  coast  of  Greenland;  but 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  carrying  out  the 
project,  arising  chiefly  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  staff 
anil  the  necessity  for  a  more  watchful  supervision  of  the 
steadily  increasing  congregation  at  headt-iuarters.  The 
diHif-ullT  wav  partially  removed  by  the  ap]H)iutmunt  by 


the  Mission -Board,  in  1770,  of  Brother  Gottfricil  StiTii- 
htrij  UK  Ki)|)or!nteiiileiit  of  tlie  inisMJoii:  atnl  the  way  was 
m-iut^  more  ck-ar  when,  in  l~7Jt,  the  Danish  GoviTunipnt 
rt'^ulvcd  to  opon  a  1r;ii!injf  station  to  tlu'  south  of  Kretl- 
urickshaah.  Sfveriil  Iircthren,  having  oiTcrt'J  ihcir  SL'r- 
vices,  were  duly  a|>puiutt*(J.  Aet-ompanied  hy  a  nuitihcr 
of  Greenlandfi-s,  aniony  whom  wiTtMwo '.liclpt'i-s,  ihi'V 
set  out  from  Lichtetd'els,  in  two  Grecnhmd  women"*! 
boaU,  on  June  2,  1774,  with  the  view  of  fonuing^  the 
nnc'lons  nf  a  ecmjirpijjitiiiit.  The  voyage,  which  occupied 
six  wpfks,  was  perilcms  in  the  extreme,  the  distance  heinjf 
upwards  of  :J5()  miles.  Watched  over  hy  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, the  little  com]iauy  reached  their  destination  in 
safety;  and  having  erected  houses  after  the  (Jreeuland 
fashion,*  they  settled  down  f<»r  the  winter.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  thoy  removed  to  a  more  suitable  site  on  the 
ftiinthem  shore  of  the  same  hay,  tJie  settleuieut  bein^f  fn>m 
that  time  knoM-n  by  the  name  of  IJchtenau. 

•  An  ajijreeable  »ui*])rise  awaitfd  ilic  hrvthwit  in  their 
new  sphere  of  Jah^^r.  They  had  expected  to  find  an  un- 
broken field  of  heathenism.  To  their  great  joy  no  fewer 
than  ninety  of  the  natives  who  had  heard  the  gospe! 
when  in  the  north  had  brought  with  them  to  their  sev- 
eral homes  some  of  the  impressions  they  had  recxrived. 
'I'hey  expressed  a  ynah  that  the  missionaries  would  re- 
tnuin  among  them.  Some  of  them  received  special  in- 
struction, and  before  the  close  of  the  fii>t  winter  fifteen 
ha<i  been  baptized.  This  unexpectedly  favorable  com- 
mencement of  the  work  proved  most  atlvantapeous,  iinis- 
much  as  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened,  and  many 
from  cnriosity  were  induced  to  aileml  the  jmhltc  services. 
All  ibis  was  a  great  encouragement  to  the  mission- 
aries. They  Kuffere(]  many  privations,  ho\»ever,  from 
insufficient  acTommodation  and  the  want  of  the  ordinary 
neccj^saries  of  life. 

The  blcssintr  from  above  continued  to  dewend  on  the 
luburs  of  the  brethren  at  Liehtenau,  so  that  before  the 
cloHc  <tf  I77i>  the  congregation  nundfered  upwards  of 
;UM)  souls.  In  the  same  year,  a  eiiurch  and  mission- 
house  were  erected.  "The  4th  of  Kovemher  was  the 
loug-wished-for  day  on  which  we  left  our  old  hut  of 
stones  and  sods.  It  is  a  miracle  that  for  live  whole 
years  wc  have  been  able  to  exist  in  such  a  habitation, 
without  becoming  ill  and  miserable  in  it.  Our  beds,  in 
ppilo  of  all  rare,  were  half  rotten.  In  the  afternoon 
we  hehi  a  cheerful  luve  fejist,  and  thanked  thL*  Lord 
with  our  whole  heart  for  His  help."  It  wan  thus  that 
these  self-denying  men  extracted  the  sweet  from  the  bit- 
ter in  their  lot. 

FredericksthaK  a  station  lying  between  Lichteiiauand 
Cape  Farewell,  was  occupied  in  \H^24.  Before  the  close 
of  the  first  vear  more  than  lUO  of  the  natives  had  been 
baptizeil.  This  settlement  proved  most  useful  to  (he 
heathen  along  the  almost  inaccessible  east  coast.  All 
attem}>ts,  however,  to  induce  the  traders  among  them  to 
settle  down  near  the  station,  so  as  to  be  within  the  sound 
of  the  gospel,  have  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.  Situated 
on  the  borders  of  the  heathen  parts,  this  station,  more 
than  others,  has  been  exposed  to  the  malign  influences 
of  the  Artffek'okt  (soroerers).  During  the  winter  of 
1681-82  especially,  the  congregation  suffered  much 
from  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  many  of  the  members 
having  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  its  sinful  indul- 
gence. 

ITmanak,  40  miles  from  New  Ilermhut,  was  occu- 
pied in  1861,  and  Igdlorpait,  to  the  south  of  IJchtenau, 
ID  1804. 

Large  portions  of  Greenland  are  now  christianized  to 

*The8c  for  the  missionariea  were  built  of  rough  stones,  coTered 
iviLli  seal-skiufl  luid  ttud-i  of  gras«. 


such  an  extent  as  to  suggest  the  remark  in   a  recent 
view  of  the  mission,  that  "many  years  have  elapsed  sin 
there  was  a  single  heathen  Kskiuut  between  New  Her 
hut  and  Fredericksthal.''     The  last-mentioned  station^ 
iiiiw  the  only  f>ne  where  missionary  work  anmng  the 
heathen  is  carried  on.     There  is,  Iiowever,  a  e«.»nsidej 
ble  element  of  merely  nominal  Christianity;  and  thecc 
gregations,  gem^rally  sjieaking,  appear  to  be  making  litt 
progress  in  their  knowledge  of  Divine  things.     The  i 
Kionariej4  are  in  ctinsetjuenee  somewhat  discouraged. 
efforts  made  to  lead  the  congregations  to  a  position 
greater  indejiendence  have  hitherto  been   attendeii  witt 
bur  small  success.     The  Greenlanders  say  of   lh<>mseiv^ 
tbat    "(hey  have   very  small   thoughts,^'  which  is  on^ 
too  true.     One  missionary  writes  that  "they  seem    inc" 
pable  of  making  any  great  mental  effort,  and  have  to  1 
treated  very  much  as  children."     Such  a  state  of  thins 
need  not  excite    surjjrifje,  h<.)wever    much    it  may  !»■   d4 
plored.     They  must  be  judged  by    a   different   slaudar 
from  that  wluch  we   are   wont    to   apply   to    profe.*sir 
Christian!*  in  Britain. 

Kxternally,  the  condition  of  the  Greenlanders  has 
impr«pved  as  had  been  hojied.     They  have  suffered  mu< 
from  oft-recurring  epidenncs,  which  have  carried  off  ere  ^ 
numbers,  threatening  even  the  dejKtpuIation  of  the  {dacfl 
where  they  prevailed.  The  more  recent,  those  of  IK"  1-4 
and  1 875-9,  specially  affected  the  three  southern  stutior 
and  liave  proved  a  serious  drawback  to  the  general  pro 
jierity  <it'  the  settlements. 

Traiuing-schfpols  have  been    in    operation    for    man^ 
years  at  New  Ilernihnt  and  Liehtenau.    From  tliese,  n| 
tive  helpers  have  been  oblaineil  and  settled  at  the  varioa 
stations    as   necessity    has   arisen.      Though    general" 
speaking  suitable,  they  are  in  some  eases  deiieient  in  tl 
necessary  <|ualitications.     Few  nati\'e  youths  have  jm 
severance  enough    to   go  thmugh    the  entire  course 
training,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  six  yearv.  Th« 
are  sadly  lacking    in    force   of   character.     Besides,  ll 
students  have  to  earn    a   livelihood  by  following  the 
i-alling  while  prtjfjecuting  their  stndie.'*.     In  consei^uenc 
only  a  few  hours  daily  can  be  dev<iled    to   study.     Nj 
native  has  yet  been    f<mnd    eorapetewt  (o  be  settled 
})astor  over  a  congregation,  or  even  to  be  left  at    any  of 
tlie  stations  in  an  indepen<lent  position. 

Ir»  1877  the  mission  was  put  on  i(s  trial.  Some  perj 
eons  connected  with  the  Daiii.'^h  Colonial  Administration^ 
unfriendly  to  missions,  sought  to  fa.'sten  on  the  mission 
in  tTreenhind  a  charge  of  being  the  main,  if  not  th*-  sole, 
cause  of  the  increasing  ifupoverishmeut  4)f  the  natives. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  urge  the  expulsion  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. The  ungenerous  shuider,  nowever,  failed  in 
its  object.  The  Royal  C'ollege  of  Missions,  a  privileged 
body  connected  with  the  Established  Lutheran  Church 
(d"  Denmark,  expressed  through  its  officials  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  labors  of  the  missionaries,  and  earnestly  dep- 
recated any  hindrance  being  thrown  in  the  way  <•/  their 
continuance.  The  alleged  impoverishment,  il  need  hardtv 
be  added,  was  entirely  due  to  other  causes. 


.a 

Morayii^H 


Rev.  Dr.  A.  C.  TbompBon,  in  his  work    on 
Missions,  says: 

A  survey  of  Moravian  labors  in  <4reenland  brings  lo 
view  a  great  amount  of  jirivatitm,  perseverance  and  fidel- 
ity. Beyond  a  very  frugal  subsistence,  the  missitmariea 
look  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  salary,  presents  or  per* 
(juisites;  yet  they  have  not  regarded  tlieir  (ield  a*  one  of 
c•heerle!^s  exile.  Even  in  those  days,  when  (1744)  they 
had  to  share  half-decayed  seal's  fle^h  with  the  natives, 
they  could  write:  "The  Lord  be  praised,  amidst  all  thi* 
he  gives  us  cheerful  hearts  and  j'ty  in  onr  Greenlanders, 
which  is  better  than  abundance — nay,  than  all  the  ire: 
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ttRtfof  the  earth."  Great  perils  have  been  encountored 
''-"I  ihc  tirst.  At  one  tinie,  when  the  Brethren  were 
11  Mear<-h  of  fuel,  a  contrary  wind  and  driving  sturm 
*.■  I  t  thi»n  prisoners  for  eight  days  on  a  desert  island,  in 
jun  injL*  it>U[  and  without  jimtertion.  At  anotlier  titnf, 
ll^oij,  missionary  Riulolpb  and  wife, heinc  wrecked  on 
Bfir  renim  voyajje,  lay  among  the  rnrks  of  a  barren 
"  LJid  fur  eight  day»,  and  when  rescued  wert-  at  ihi'  point 
«j*'alh.  Those  of  n»  who  are  ucetistonieil  t<)  voyajr- 
ftu  only  in  onr  own  hititiule.  have  a  very  iitadeijiiafe 
of  whxt  it  ii*  lo  approach  an  Arctic  coaKt,  amidst 
ong  windH  and  cum-nls,  fug  and  ice. 


still  further  to  the  south  lies  Lichlenau,  "Meadow  of 
Light,'' be;jun  in  1774;  and  forty  mileB  farther  on,  Uii 
the  (iarne  direetiou,  Frederieksthal,  founded  in  1K24.  The 
two  more  recent  stationw,  XTmanak  and  Ijidlorpait,  date 
reMjeclively  from  1H6I  and  IHtt4. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Moravians  saya: 
Frederiksdal,  lying  nearer  than  the  other  stationH  to 
the  BGtilements  on  the  eaflt  coast,  is  more  exposed  than 
the  rest  to  the  dangers  of  heathenism.  That  this  i«  the 
caHc  waM  nhown  laxt  year  in  the  coiifBssion  made  to  the 
missionaries  that  at  the  northern  outstation,  Igdlukasik, 
several  anffekoks,  or  Borcerers,  had  been  practicing  their 
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•*Ia  front  of  the  Qrcenland  jlarier-linc, 

Ami  close  to  its  bH.te,  were  wc; 
Through  llie  mitily  pall  wc  coutd  see  the  wall 

Ttiat  beetled  above  t]i<^  sea. 
A  fear  like  the  fo|»  crept  ov«r  oiir  hearte, 

Aj*  we  heard  the  hollow  n.ar 
Of  the  deep  sea  tliriishing  the  rlitTs  of  Ice, 

For  leagues  along  ilie  shore." 

Still,  amidst    the  numerous  voyages  to  and   from  Green- 
ad,  while   niaiiy   8hip»   have  perished,    only   one  rais- 
loaary.  Paniel  .Srhneider  (1742),  hay  lost  his  life  at  sea. 
'he  preserving  gooflnens    of  <t<hI    ha-i  been   wonderful. 
fot  till  thirtv  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
"on  did  the  funeral  of  a  Moravian  brother,  that  of  Fred- 
rick Bonif^ufa,  take  place    in    Greenland.     In    spite   of 
L«tremc  privations  and  toil,   the  missionaries  have,  as  a 
eoeral  thing,  had  excellent  health,    and   have   suffered 
ttle  friHii  acute  diseased). 

The  whole  number  of  Eskimos  now  in  the  country  is 
■timated  at  from  eight  to  ten  thousand.     The  Moravian 
l^oa,  confined  to  the  southwestern   coast    has  six  sta- 

New  Ilermhut,   tht-  earliest    and  most  iiortlierii, 

vm  eHtablished  in  17^3;  next,  Lichtenfels,  eighty  miles 
to  the  south,  situated  on  an  island  in  Fisher's  Iiilot,  estab- 
Ii8he<l  in  17Aft.  The  place  is  environed  with  naked  rneks; 
but  the  Brethren,  applying  the  promise,  "Arise,  shiac, 
for  thv  light  is  coHie,"  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Liehten- 
'elfl,  ''Rock  of  Light."     More  than  three  hundred  miles 
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heathen  riten.  They  had  held  meetings,  at  which  they 
initiated  one  another  into  their  evil  arts,  and  pretended 
that  by  their  charms  they  could  exert  a  potent  influence 
over  the  health,  life  and  earnings  of  the  people.  It  i» 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  although  similar  complaints  might- 
be  made  in  our  own  Christian  country,  that  Christianity 
hunot  yet  become  such  a  powerful  factor  in  the  lives 
of  these  Greenland  converts  as  to  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  these  faeathea  beliefs  and  observanceft 
regaining  ground  amongst  them.  Thus  through  fear  of 
death  our  Greenlandera  frequently  become  once  more 
subject  to  the  bondage  of  sin. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people,  we  still  hear  complaints  of  a  great  lack  of 
spiritaal  life.  It  would  be  a  matter  for  thankfulness,  and 
a  source  of  great  encouragement,  if  contact  with  their 
heathen  countrymen,  as  at  Frederiksdal,  should  awakeib 
a  greater  degree  of  inward  life  amongst  the  converts. 
"Where  there  is  much  light,  there  will  also  be  ranch 
shadow,  but  the  converse  of  this  proposition  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  equally  correct.  The  mists  of  heathenism 
have  not  as  yet  given  place  to  the  full  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  just  as  in  the  natural  world  a  plant  that  is  de- 
prived of  sunlight  becomes  stunted,  and  gradually  alto- 
f  ether  ceases  to  grow,  so  too  the  life  of  a  Christian  i» 
ut  faint  and  feeble,  if  he  does  not  come  fully  under 
the  quickening  influences  of  the  Son  of  Righteousness. 


TJiYHK  MornviaiiM  were  the  pioneers  uf  mi^iun  work 
^to](^    ill  Labrador,     A  Kitiall  niissioiiary  band  left  Lou- 

V*    don  in  May,  175:^,  and  in  July  landed  in  Labrador, 

vB  but  the  leader  and  several  of  the  conijiany  wen* 
alain  by  ihi'  treachery  nf  the  native^;. 

The  English  GoTemment  in  ITiMt  jjavo  lOO.OiM)  scgtmre 
3icre8  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  K<ikim(>  Bay  lo  the  Mora- 
vians for  a  missionary  Mettienient,  and  in  I77('  a  Ppttle- 
mvnt  was  made  and  a  station  nelecteit  on  XunoTi^^ojik 
Bay,  which  was  afterward  eallod  Naiii. 

In  1770  a  second  station  wasconiiueneedat  Okak,  about 
150  miU'8  north  of  Nain.  and  in  177H  a  third  station  wan 
«(itahH^hed  150  miles  to  th<!  south  of  Xain  to  which  the 
name  of  Hopedale  waa  jiiveti. 

Mr.  Robert  Yttune  ^ives  the  ftdlowing  a<'Connt  of  the 
pro^resH  i»f  the  mission: 

For  s**vcral  years  services  were  held  at  Nain  in  a  rude 

K^kimo   honse,  wliiob  served   the  double  purpose  of  a 

church,  and  a  pliuie  in  which  casual  visitor**  were  aecoin- 

modated.     The  lOlh  of  Fcljruarv,  I77U,  marks  an  t^ra  in 

the  history  of  the  Labrador  Mlssfon.     That  <lay  wiim-i'sed 

the  deilication  of  a  new  church  for  divine  worship,  and 

the  laying  of  the  first  stone  in  the  spiritual  temple.    The 

<ionvert's    name    was   Kiuniint;iise.     Hcin^    an    angekok 

'   (*jrcurer,  or  raedieine-man)  his  baptism  "caused  a  great 

■ensation  among  the  tnitive^,  who  fl<_Kjked  to  the  place  in 

Hueh  numbers  that  the  ehurch  could  not  contain  them.'* 

The  first  fruits  were  jjathered  at  Okak  in  177H,  when  six 

pcrsooB  were  baptized. 

The  superintendence  of  the  work  was  now  to  l>e  en- 
trusted to  Vi. linger  and  less  experienecd  men.  The  faitli- 
ful  Dracha'rt  (Hod  at  Nain  in  1778;  and  atlvaucinp:  yearw 
aud  manifold  hardships  made  it  necessary  for  Jens 
Haven,  alon^j  with  his  devoted  wife,  to  retire  from  field. 
He  relumed  to  Europe  in  1784,  where  twelve  years  afler- 
wardis  at  llerrnhut,  befell  asleep  in  ■lesu.'*  in  the  scventv- 
aocond  year  of  his  age.  He  i.s  spoken  of  as  the  ''Chrfs- 
tian  David  of  the  Labrador  Mission."  lie  well  deserves 
to  be  held  in  loving  remembniuee  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  mission. 

The  years  that  followed  were  full  of  discouragement  to 
the  missionaries.  Knr  wi«e  ends,  doubtless,  the  spirit  of 
evil  was  permitted  to  exercise  his  diabolical  ingenuity  in 
his  efforts  to  arrest  iho  progretw  of  the  good  work.  *  He 
found  but  too  willing  agents  in  the  European  traders 
frequenting  the  various  pointH  on  the  coast  south  of  Hope- 
dale,  where  they  revelled  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence 
of  their  evil  passions.  They  in  turn,  by  means  of  intoxi- 
oatiog  drinks  and  other  inducements,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  a  number  of  natives  to  their  wicked  purpose  of 
withdrawing,  if  possible,  the  Eakimos  from  the  influence 
of  the  missionaries. 

In  1804  the  mission  at  Hopedale,  "where  the  state  of 
the  people  was  so  discouraging  that  serious  thoughts 
-were  entertained  of  abandoning  the  place  altogether,  ex- 
perience*! the  beginnings  of  a  work  of  grace  which 
spread  to  the  other  stations,  and  resulted  in  a  large  addi- 
tiou  to  the  membership  of  the  several  churches.  One  of 
the  missionaries  was  preaching  from  the  text:  "The  Son 
of  man  is  citme  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost." 
The  words  took  a  powerful  hold  of  "a  wretched,  degraded 
woman,  s<i  universally  sunk  in  every  vice  that  she  was 
almost  universally  despised  and  shunned  even  by  her  own 
countrymen.  Jturied  in  thought,  she  remained  seated  in 
the  church  when  all  had  left  it;  then  hurrying  forth  to 
the  solitude  of  the  bleak  hills  around  the  bettlement,  she 
cast  herself  on  the  ground,  and  wrestled  with  the  Lord 
in  earnest  prayer  with  deep  agony  of  soul.  Her  prayer 
was  heard.     She  turoftd  ber  face   hoiucwardu,  aud  upent 


the  night  in  the  porch  of  one  of  the  huts  usually  occupied  j 
by  the  dogs,  as  though  in  her  humility  she  felt  unworthy 
of  associating  witli  human  beings.  The  change  was  com- 
plete. The  evidence  of  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesiw 
was  visible  to  all  who  saw  her,  and  her  mouth  oveiv 
flowed  with  thanksgiving  for  what  the  Lord  had  dona 
for  her  soul." 

The  tire  thus  kindled  sjircacl  with  great  rapidity. 
"Adults  and  children  could  <iften  be  seen  on  their  kueei 
near  the  station,  praying  with  great  earnestness.  la 
every  hut  the  sound  of  singing  and  praying  was  audible, 
and  the  churches  coidd  not  contain  the  numl>er8  that 
fiueked  to  hear  the  message  of  salvation.     .     .  It  waa 

indi-ed  a  Pentecost  such  as  I^abrndor  missionaries  had 
never  before  witncftsed,  when,  after  tliirtv-tbree  yeaia 
of  patient  waiting,  the  pnmiises  of  God  began  to  be 
fulAllcd." 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  awakeiung  extended  to 
Nain.  "chiefly  through  the  influence  of  two  young  men 
of  most  ilissfdute  character,  who  had  gone  to  Hopedale 
to  carry  out  some  evil  designs."  Apprehended  of  God 
there,  they  returned  home  and  leslitied  to  what  they 
had  sei-n  and  felt.  Many  were  in  consequpjice  savingly 
impressed. 

Okak  s«Hin  after  exjjerieiiced  a  similar  hlcssitig,  the 
meaiiH  in  this  case  being  the  reading  to  the  rongregation 
of  lettei-s  received  from  the  missionaries  and  from  some 
of  the  Eskimos  at  Hopedale,  in  which  they  told  of  the 
wiHtderful  work  that  was  going  on  there.  At  all  the 
three  stations  a  rich  harvest  was  reaped.  In'  the  course 
of  ten  years  the  number  of  Eskimos  under  the  care  of  the 
brethren  was  doubled.  The  spiritual  blessing  vouchsafed 
wiUi  aceonipanie<l  by  an  unusual  amount  of  outward  pros- 
jitTJty.  All  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  support  of  the  mis- 
sion was  removed:  aud  the  faith  of  the  missionaries  wa* 
greatly  strenpthene<l,  which  again  tnld  powerfully  on 
their  ministrations.  N()r  were  these  the  only  results.  A 
strong  desire  wati  awakened  among  the  Christian  Eskimos 
to  carry  the  gospel  lo  those  of  their  heathen  fellow- 
countrymen  living  at  a  <listance  to  whom  it  had  nev 
been  preached.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  fou 
station  to  the  north  of  Okak. 

It.  was  feared  that  the  privileges  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  might  be  interfered  with  were  a  Moravian 
mission  station  founded  on  the  coast  around  Ungava 
Bay;  and  accordingly  the  Britiuh  Government,  to  whom 
a  representation  had  been  made,  declined  to  give  the  de^^ 
aired  sanction.  ^^ 

A  grant  of  land,  embracing  the  Bays  of  Napartok, 
Kangerlukfloak,  and  Saegiek,  was  at  length  made  over 
to  the  mission:  and  in  1828  the  new  station  was  com- 
menced by  the  erection  of  a  log-house  at  a  suitable  spot 
north  of  Okak.  It  was  named  Hebron.  Two  years 
later  the  necessary  buildings  were  proceeded  with.  Id 
I8S2  the  missionaries  had  toe  joy  of  administering  the 
rit4  of  baptism  to  the  6rst  heathen  Eskimos  from  the  fa! 
north. 

On  the  9th  of  August  of  the  same  year  the  jubilee  ol 
the  Labrador  Mission  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoio 
ings  at  all  the  stations.  "There  were  then  584  persons 
in  the  care  of  the  Brethren,  of  whom  471  were  baptized 
converts,  and  of  these  a  goodly  number  communicant 
members." 

A  remarkable  illustration  was  afforded  in  the  year 
1R49  of  the  change  which  Christianity  had  wrought  on 
the  savage  nature  of  the  Kskimos.  The  crew  of  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  which  had  been 
wrecked  in  the  ice  took  refuge  in  two  of  her  boats,  one 
of  which  was  lost  with  all  on  board.  The  other,  con- 
taining nine  survivors,  was  driven  by  the   wind  amon 
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tbeuliuids  of  Okak.  "Here  ifaey  were  soon  iecn  by 
B>kuno9  in  their  kayakfi,  and  tbey  prepared  Tor  tlie  cruel 
d«Bth  which  from  heathen  natived  Ihey  bad  every  rea- 
aoa  to  eipect.  To  their  great  aetoniBhinent  they  were 
velcomea  with  kindly  warmth,  and  the  offer  of  aid  to 
bring  ibem  ashore,  where  they  were  surprised  to  find  the 
WOBcn  flinging  hymns  at  theirwork,  and  readily  offering 
tibani  whatever  food  was  at  their  disposal.  Unable  to 
walk,  they  were  carried  to  the  mission  house,  where  they 
ncciTed  every  attention,  the  missionaries  performing 
•ercral  unrgioal  operations  on  severely  frost-bitten  limbs. 
Tbe  men,  who  were  worn  away  to  skeletons  on  their 
long  journey  of  800  miles  by  boat,  wept  tears  of  joy  at 
Ibeir  unexpected  deliverance,  and  thankfully  availed 
themselvea  of  the  opportunity  to  return  to  England  with 
tbe  Harmony^ 

In  1661,  Brother  Levin  Theodore  Reiohel  visited  tbe 
•ereral  Btations  of  this  mission  as  a  deputy  from  the 
Unity's  Elders'  Conference.  One  outcome  of  his  con- 
fereocea  with  the  missionaries  was  the  plantingof  a  new 
Mation  between  Nain  and  TTonedale.  The  spot  received 
the  name  of  Zoar,  operations  being  commenced  in  1H6S. 
"The  first  persons  baptiaed  there  in  1867  were  the  Es- 
kimo wife  of  an  English  settler,  and  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  Imat,  if  not  absolutely  the  last,  professed  heathen 
heloDging  to  that  part  of  the  coast." 

Ad  attempt  was  made  in  166S  to  form  a  permanent 

station    at  Nachvak;    but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 

abandon    it.      In    1871    operations    were    commenced 

MB  Nullatartok    Bay,    midway    between    Hebron    and 

^^Eachvah.    This  was  the  sixth  station,  which  was  named 

^Bamjab. 

^P   Since  lb07  a  targe  amountof  missionary  work  has  been 

~  done  by  the  missionaries  among  the   European  settlers 

and    Kngtiah    sailors  in  the  extreme  south.     Although 

Dominaily    Christians,  they    were,  generally    speaking, 

addicted  to  various  forms  of  immorality,  and  their  in- 

9aeDC«  on  the  Christian  Kskimo  had  been  most  hnrtful. 

^^ow  the  fruit  of  the  labor  bestowed  on  them  is  begin- 

^^piDg  to  appear.     There  is  indeed  a  marked   change  for 

^^Be  better. 

^■^  A  few  additional  particulars  wilt  fitly  close  this  narra- 
^^live.  The  Scriptures  have  been  translated  by  the  mis- 
ftionaries  into  the  Eskimo  language,  and  printed  at  the 
expenM  of  the  Britiuh  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  The 
Religions  Tract  Society  have  shown  a  similar  gener- 
osity. A  Harmonv  of  the  Four  Gospels,  iho  History  of 
ihe  Saviour's  Passion,  a  hymn-book,  a  geo^aphy  book, 
■ome  other  small  works  have  also  been  printed  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Moravians  says  that 
daring  18>^2  there  was  much  scarcity  of  provisions. 
At  aome  stations,  for  instance  at  Nain,  the  distress 
produced  a  bitter  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  the  Eskimos, 
wbiob  showed  itself  in  their  businesB  relations  with  the 
flore  brethren;  on  the  other  hand,  the  missionaries  else- 
where record  the  fact  that  tbe  prevalent  sickness  sub- 
dued and  hnmbled  the  hearts  of  many.  At  Zoar  an  in- 
crease of  spiritual  life  is  manifested  in  more  frequent 
applications  for  admission  to  the  Holy  Communion,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Passion  Week  services  were  numer- 
ously attended  by  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  tbe 
station. 

At  Hopedale  the  ordinary  course  of  oongregation-life 
waa  not  marked  by  any  unusual  ooonrrenoes,  tnongh  we 
learn  with  pleasurethat  the  vice  of  drunkenness  washore 
less  prevalent  than  it  had  been. 

The  missionaries  at  Zoar  were,  as  in  former  years,  oc- 
casionally visited  by  Indians,  who  came  to  the  coast  for 
*—  ^ing  purposes.     They  twice  remained  over  tbe  Sun- 


day and  attended  church;  on  account  of  the  language  it 
was,  however,  impossible  to  converse  with  them  on  re- 
ligions subjects,  and  the  missionaries  could  only  endeavor 
to  make  tlMmselvcs  understood  by  means  of  pictures. 

At  Hebron  a  congregation  is  gradually  being  forroeit 
amongst  those  settlers  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the 
station,  as  is  already  the  case  at  Zoar  and  Hopedale. 
Last  year  the  settlers  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
two  stations  were  several  times  visited  by  Dr.  Bitter, 

At  Raraah  the  church  attendance  was  good.  The 
school  children  worked  hard  at  their  lessons  during  the 
winter,  and  it  is  only  to  be  "regretted  that,  when  they 
spend  the  whole  of  the  summer  with  their  parents  at 
the  distant  hunting-grounds,  they  forj^et  so  much  of  what 
they  have  already  learnt.  Ileathen  from  the  neighbor- 
hood visited  the  station,  but  none  from  Ungava  and 
Kangiva. 

Rev.  Dr.  A,  C,  Thompson  writes  of  tbe  Missions  in 
Labrador: 

Tbe  number  of  mission  stations  is  six,  and  the  mission- 
ary  agents  are  thirty-nine.  Along  the  coast,  and  a  little 
in  the  interior,  there  are  altogether  about  fifteen  hundred 
Eskimo.!!  now  under  tbe  infiuence  of  that  mission.  To 
the  north  of  Hebron,  there  still  remain  a  few  heathen 
Eskimos,  some  of  whom  have  been  reported  as  being 
fierce  and  bloodthirsty.  It  was  said  that  a  man  living 
at  Ungava  Bay  murdered  and  devoured  seven  human 
beings  in  one  year  (180S).  To  the  south  of  Hoffenthal 
are  a  few  more,  the  women  having  chiefly  intermarried 
with  fishermen  of  various  nationalities;  but  the  people 
as  a  body  have  become  Christian.  At  Zoar,  the  last 
heathen  of  that  neighborhood  received  baptism  in 
1807.  A  Bpeciea  of  home  missionary  work  has  been 
began  among  white  settlers  living  in  the  southern  part 
of  tbf  land,  where  half-breeds  are  able  to  read  and  write, 
the  reason  bein^  that  the  mothers,  on  whom  instruction 
devolves,  have  been  taught  in  Moravian  schools. 

Tbe  antecedents  of  this  people  were  most  unprom- 
ising, their  surronodings  are  peculiarly  disheartening^ 
and,  by  the  necessities  of  their  condition,  hi^h  social  ad- 
vancement is  precluded.  Position  dooms  toem  inexor- 
ably to  the  level  of  a  low  civiliT^ation;  and  yet  unstable, 
weak,  rude,  though  they  are,  ChriHtianity  has  effected  a 
vast  ohanKC  among  them.  It  is  of  comparatively  small 
moment  that  tbe  original  Eskimo  huts,  with  windows  of 
icc'slabs  or  seal-bladder,  have  given  place  to  houses 
with  glass  windows,  an  iron  stove  in  the  middle^  and 
blankets  instead  of  reindeer-skins  for  the  bed;  that  the 
people  have  developed  a  creditable  ta.<>te  for  music, 
teaming  tunes  readily,  many  oi  the  women  and  chil- 
dren possessing  sweet  voices;  that  the  Eskimos  succeed 
as  draughtsmen,  while  our  Indians  draw  like  children,, 
and  Polynesians  do  not,  draw  at  all.  Moral  elevation  is 
the  main  thing.  At  Okak,  there  is  an  Orphan  Asylum. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  is  now  observed  at  all  the  stations. 
Schools  kept  by  miBsionaries  are  maintained  at  eaoh 
station,  and  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  has 
been  accomplished. 

Only  one  voyage  of  the  Moravian  ship  from  London 
to  Labrador  and  back  is  undertaken  annually.  The 
jonrnals  of  missionaries  show  that  these  trips  have  been 
attended  by  the  fiercest  storms  and  the  most  imminf^nt 
perils.  Even  at  a  favorable  season  of  the  year,  drift- 
ice  sometimes  fxtends  full  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
land  outward.  One  summer  (1H16),  it  was  foand  impos- 
sible for  tbe  ship  to  reach  Uoffenthal;  the  next  season 
she  was  held  fast  four  weeks  in  the  ice,  and,  at  another 
time  (l^^a),  was  able  to  reach  only  one  of  the  four  Bta- 
tions. Most  signally  has  the  preserving  hand  of  Provi- 
dence been  interposed  now  for  more  than  a  century. 
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GOD'a  EVEELA8TIHG  SIGH. 

XT  AltrnrmT.  PISKBIK.  D    n. 

Christtieb  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  thftt,  in  modern 
tniBaionary  hislory,  "we  find  many  wonderful  occur- 
rences which  unmiHtakably  remind  as  of  the  apostolic 
age."  If  ibis  be  true,  then  to  be  ourselves  keeping  pace 
with  this  inarch  of  missions,  abreast  with  the  move- 
ments of  this  picked  band,  is  to  be  under  immediate  di- 
vine divine  guidance,  to  feel  the  erconrageraent  of  the 
Heavenly  presence,  to  catch  vivid  glimpses  of  the  She- 
kinah,  and  to  be  continually  confronted  with  new  signs 
of  God*B  power. 

Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  the  penniDenees  of  mod- 
em signs,  for  which  such  correspondence  with  ancient 
tniraoles  is  by  f  o  many  confidently  claimed,  there  is  one 
-everlasting  sign  which  shall  not  be  cut  off.  ^  "Instead  of 
the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  tb« 
brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle  tree." — Isaiah  55: 13. 
The  power  of  husbandry  is  shown  in  displacing  noxious 
and  offensive  growths,  by  beautiful,  fragrant,  useful 
plants  and  trees.  So  Ood  exhibits  supernatural  power 
oy  displacing,  in  the  aoil  of  the  human  heart,  and  the 
broader  territory  of  human  society,  the  most  hateful  and 
hurtful  opinioni>,motive8  and  praotices,by  the  most  lovely 
and  glorious  products  of  His  gracious  culture;  in  a  word, 
to  what  Paul  calls  "God's  husbandry." 

To  this  everlasting  sign  we  may  constantly  and  confi- 
dently appeal.  Transformations  of  personal  character, 
and  of  entire  communities  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
constitute  the  everlasting  sign  of  supernatural  energy — 
a  sign  more  convincing  and  conclusive  than  the  ret^tora- 
tion  of  hearing  to  the  deaf,  sight  to  the  blind,  or  even 
life  to  the  dead.  The  rapid  opening  of  doors  great  and 
effectual,  in  the  face  of  many  adversaries;  the  effecting 
•of  entrance  to  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  pagan, 
papal  and  moslem  world;  the  steady,  onward  movement 
of  a  U  eble  band  of  missionaries,  undismayed  by  the 
giant  sons  of  Anak  with  their  formidable  fortresses  and 
engines  of  war — famish  to  a  discerning  spiritual  eye  as 
aatisfactory  proof  that  God's  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  of 
Fire  is  moving  before  Ills  hosts,  as  when  the  Red  Sea 
rose  in  a  heap,  the  Jordan  drove  back  its  waters,  or  the 
walls  of  Jericho  fell  down!  In  a  word,  we  affirm— and 
it  is  the  main  purpose  of  missionary  history  to  demon- 
strate and  illustrate — that  the  results  of  the  labors  of 
the  modern  missionary  era  present  a  problem  which  can- 
not be  solved  unless  by  admitting  the  snpernatural 
factor. 

From  many  points  on  the  horizon  we  may  study 
this  great  field,  and  follow  the  invisible  Captain  of  the 
Lord's  host,  as  he  has  evinced  His  presence  bv  remark- 
able signs.  For  brevity  and  unity,  we  select  the  follow- 
ing, to  be  elaborated  from  time  to  time: 

1.  Marked  divine  interpositions  in  removing  barriers, 
opening  doors  of  entrance,  and  tlooding  lands  with  the 
Gospel. 

2.  Direct  transformations  of  individual  character  and 
of  communities. 

5.  Indirect  results  in  the  modification  of  existing 
evils,  and  the  elevation  of  the  plane  of  social  life. 

4.  Reflex  influences  on  the  workers  themselves,  and 
on  the  home  churches  which  encourage  and  sustain 
them. 

We  purpose,  in  a  series  of  articles  following  this  in- 
troductory paper,  to  record  or  recall  instances  illustra- 
tive of  the  outline  here  indicated.     The  roo^t  stupen- 


dous changes  are    quietly   in  progress.      Every   day^ 
events  are  critical  and  often  pivotal.     Mow  few,  ev« 
of  God*B   children,  keep    their    watching    eye    on  ik 
Moving  Pillar  of  Cloud! 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 


The  Heathen  in  America. 

BV  REV.  OEOUOJB   PATTEBSON,  D.  D. 

T  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  accura 
information  in  regard  to  the  number  of  heatbe 
rCJ  in  America.  Many  of  the  aborignal  races  hav 
^  become  partially,  and  a  few  wholly  Christian 
but  a  targe  proportion  are  still  in  heathenism,  p€ 
baps  a  little  modified  in  tome  instances  for  tli 
better,  but  in  many  for  the  worse,  by  contact  wit 
the  whites.  Then  we  have  heathen  being  introduc 
as  immigrants — coolies  from  the  East  into  the  We, 
India  Islands  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  Sout 
America,  and  Chinese  into  California  and  British  Colni 
bia.  Bainbridge  estimateB  the  total  number  of  heatbe 
in  North  and  South  America  aa  follows: 

Hindus 86,000 

BuddhiBts.  etc.,  [Chinese  or  JapoDese) ]S3,000 

PflgaoB 9.844,000 

KefigioDS  QOUpec)fli.d 166.004) 

U,64$.000 

By  pagans  he  means   those    who   have   no   religion 
books.    Ihe  number  given  as  Hindus  is  too  smalL    Per 
haps  we  will  not  be  making  too  high  an  estimate  in  reob 
oning  them  altogether  as  ten  millions,  independent 
negroes,  who  have  professed  Christianity,  but  who  reta 
much  of  their  old  heathenism.     The   large  majority 
these  are  in  South  America.     Little,  however,  is  knov 
of  their  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  il 
mny  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  those  in  the  Dominion  o| 
Canada. 

To  the  North  we  have  the  Eskimos,  who  also  occupj 
Greenland.  They  are  found  from  the  estern  side  of  thi 
country  to  the  western  shores  of  Alaska,  a  distance  of 
3,200  miles.  As  to  their  numbers,  we  have  somewhat 
correct  statistics  as  to  Greenland,  where  they  are  about 
10,000,  but  how  many  are  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
region  mentioned  is  altogether  uncertain,  probably  oo^H 
more  than  40,000.  ^M 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  their  religious" 
ideas,  as  given  oy  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  iu  an  article  in  the 
J'Encyclopji^dia  Britannica:"  "The  whole  world  is  gov- 
erned by  inuasy  supernatural  power?,  or  'owners,'  each 
of  whom  holds  its  sway  within  natural  limits.  Any  ob- 
ject or  individual  may  have  its,  hia  or  her  intia,  thought 
generally  speaking,  the  idea  of  an  inua  is  limited  to  cer- 
tain tocalites  or  passions,  such  as  a  mountain  or  lake, 
or  strength  or  eating.  The  soul,  for  instance,  is  the 
inua  of  the  body.  The  earth  and  the  sea  rest  on  pillarp, 
and  cover  an  under- world  accessible  by  various  moun- 
tain clefts,  or  by  various  entrances  from  the  sea.  Th«H 
pky  is  the  floor  of  an  upper-world,  to  which  some  g<^^ 
after  death,  whiSe  others,  good  or  bad,  have  their  future 
home  in  the  under-world.  Here  are  the  dwellings  of 
the  araieautf  the  people  who  live  in  abundance.  The 
upper  one,  on  the  contrary,  is  cold  and  hungry.  Here 
live  the  arseartut  or  ball-players,  so  called  from  their 
playing  at  ball  with  a  with  a  walrus  head,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  aurora  boreaJis.  The  mediums  between  the 
inua  and  mankind  ^veiM^ angakoks  (E»k.  plur.  angakut) 
or  wizards,  who  poseesses  the  peculiar  gift  of  anyakoo- 
nek,  or  the  state  of  'being  angakok,*  which  they  have 
acquired  by  the   aid   of   guardian   spirit»   called  tomat 
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(plnnl  of  tomak),  who  aojain  are  ruled  by  tomarsuk,  ibe 
Mprvme  detly,  or  devil  of  all.  They  also  invoke  a  super- 
twdtral  ioflaencej  vhich  is  called  kusiunek  or  iltseenek, 
vbicii  may  be  traDnlated  witchcraft.  This  ia  believed 
%o  be  the  mystic  agency  which  cauees  sudden  aiokueas 

In  Greenland  and  Labrador  the  Moravians  and  Danish 
*  siooart«i    have    labored   euccessfnlly    among  them, 
riy  all  those  in  other  places   are   in    their  original 
enisro,  though   we    have    observed    that   recently 
Rpiftoopal  mission  has  bet'n  established  among  them 
uato  the  interior  and  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

Aa  to  the  other  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  Dominion, 
ttose  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  are  alt  Roman  Catholics, 
Ib4  of  llioae  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  a  large  portion  have 
«abrfteed  either  Protectant  or  Komish  faith,  though 
•ome  still  remain  heathen.  In  the  northwest,  tbrongh 
lbs  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries,  especially  of  the 
Chorch  of  England  and  Wesleyan  bodies,  a  number  have 
become  CbrisiiauB,  In  the  whole  Dominioa  we  suppose 
ihai  the  number  of  pagan  Indiana  will  amonnt  to  100,000. 
In  a  great  part  of  the  northwest,  through  contact  with  the 
wkite«,  they  have  laid  aside  some  of  the  worst  of  their 
Wfttben  praoticcit,  but  in  the  more  distant  portions  of 
it,  aiwl  through  ihe  northern  parts  of  British  Columbia, 
as  well  as  through  Alaska,  largo  tribes  are  still  found 
pncliciDg'  some  of  the  worst  abominations  of  heathen- 
IMS.  The  following  particulars  are  derived  from  a  work 
OB  Alaska  by  liev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  the  Ameri- 
«sa  Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Board,  published  in  1880: 

Their  system  of  religion  is  a  feeble  polytheism^  or  a 
tort  of  Shamanism.  Tbev  generally  have  an  idea  of  one 
god  aoperior  to  the  rest,  but  be  occupies  only  a  small 
place  in  their  worship.  Among  the  people  of  one  tribe 
be  is  represented  at  having  let  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
out  of  boxes,  in  which  they  were  kept  by  a  rich  chief, 
and  having  provided  lire  and  water,  and  arranged  every- 
thing for  the  comfort  of  the  Indians,  then  disappeared, 
where  neither  man  nor  spirit  can  penetrate.  But  thev 
believe  in  an  immense  number  of  minoroptrits,  whicbfin 
tbe  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  some  of  them  the  spir- 
it* of  departed  men,  those  of  the  brave  who  have  been 
ftiain  in  battle  being  of  high  rank.  Some  of  iheae  spirits 
areffood,  but  the  majority  arc  suppDRed  to  be  evil,  and 
00  toe  watch  to  do  them  harm.  As  they  think  that  the 
good  spirits  will  not  do  them  any  harm,  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  about  them,  but  seek  by  offerings  to 
the  evil  to  prevent  them  doing  mischief  to  the  offerer. 
Tbos  in  reality,  as  the  apostle  says,  "they  sacrifice  to 
demons  and  not  to  God." 

These  spirits  are  supposed  to  be  under  the  control  of 
the  sorcerer  or  medicineman  of  the  tribe,  and  the  more 
he  baa  at  bis  disposal,  the  greater  bis  power.  Through 
them  be  Li  supposed  to  cau^e  diseasei',  or  to  have  the 
forlQoes  of  men  at  his  disposal,  though  to  accomplish  his 
ends  be  must  go  through  some  disgusting  or  horrible 
ritas.  Thus  all  the  Indians  are  kept  in  abject  dread  of 
these  men.  Tbeir  command  is  law,  and  the  contribu- 
tions, extorted  through  fear,  enable  them  to  live  in 
abundance,  while  their  victims  may  be  in  want. 

Bancroft  in  bis  "Native  Races  on  the  Pacific  Coast," 
thus  fpeaks  of  Shamanism: 

"Thick  black  clouds,  portenteous  of  evil,  hang  threat- 
eningly over  the  savage  during  his  entire  life.  Genii 
mnrmnr  in  the  flowing  river;  in  the  rustling  branches  of 
trees  are  heard  the  breathing  of  the  gods;  goblins  danoe 
in  the  vapory  twilight,  and  demons  howl  m  the  dark* 
ness.  All  these  beings  are  hostile  to  man,  and  mnst  be 
propitiated  by  gifts  and  prayers  and  sacrifices;  and  the 
religious  worship  of  some  of  the  tribes  includes  practices 


which  are  frightful  in  their  atrocity.  Here,  for  exam- 
ple, is  a  rite  of  sorcery  as  practiced  among  the  Uaidahs, 
one  of  the  northern  nations: 

*'\Vhen  the  salmon  season  is  over,  and  the  provisions 
of  winter  have  been  stored  away,  feasting  and  conjuring 
begin.  The  chief,  who  seems  to  be  principal  sorcerer, 
and  indeed  to  possess  little  authority  save  for  his  con- 
nection with  the  superhuman  powers,  goes  off  to  the 
loneliest  and  wildest  retreat  be  knows  of,  or  can  dis- 
cover in  the  mountains  or  forests,  and  half  starves  him 
self  there  for  some  weeks,  till  he  is  worked  up  to  a  frenzy 
of  religious  insanity,  and  the  natoloks — fearful  beings  of 
some  kind,  not  hnman — consent  to  communicate  with 
him  by  voices  or  otherwise.  During  all  this  observance 
the  chief  is  called  taaviish,  and  woe  to  the  unlucky  Uai 
dah  who  happens  by  chance  so  much  as  to  look  on  hir 
during  its  continuance!  Even  if  the  taamish  do  not  in- 
stantly slay  the  intruder,  his  neighbors  are  certain  to  do  so 
when  the  thing  comes  to  their  knowledge,  and  if  the  vic- 
tim attempts  to  conceal  the  affair,  or  do  not  himself  con- 
fess it,  the  most  cruel  tortures  are  added  to  his  fate.  At 
last  the  inspired  demoniao  returns  to  his  village  naked, 
save  a  bear  skin  or  a  ragged  blanket,  with  a  cbaplet  on 
his  head,  and  a  red  blanket  of  alder  bark  about  h:8neck. 
He  springs  to  the  first  person  he  meets,  bites  ont  and 
swallows  one  or  more  mouthfuU  of  the  man's  living 
llesb,  wherever  he  can  fix  his  teeth,  then  be  rushes  to 
another,  repeating  his  revolting  meal  till  he  falls  into  a 
torpor  from  his  sudden  and  half  masticated  surfeit  of 
flesn.  For  some  days  after  this  he  lies  in  a  kind  of 
coma,  like  an  over -gorged  beast  of  prey,  the  same  ob- 
server adding  that  his  breath  during  that  time  is  like  an 
exhalation  from  the  grave.  The  victims  of  bis  ferocity 
dare  not  resist  the  bite  of  the  taamUh;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  sometimes  willing  to  offer  themselves  to  the 
ordeal,  and  are  always  proud  of  its  scars." 

The  influence  of  British  or  American  authority  has 
checked  some  of  their  most  cruel  practices,  but  the  first 
visitors  soon  learned  enough  to  feel  that  those  lands 
were  "the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty,"  Tribal  wars 
were  continual,  bloodshed  and  mfirdcr  of  daily  occur- 
rence. When  the  corner  posts  of  the  larger  dwellings 
were  placed  in  position,  a  slave  was  murdered  and  placed 
under  each.  When  the  houses  were  completed  and  occu- 
pied, slaves,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  were 
bulchered.  In  the  case  of  a  powerful  chief,  the  victims 
might  be  reckoned  by  the  score,  the  object  beiogto  show 
his  grandeur — that  he  could  afford  to  kill  and  yet  have 
plenty  left.  "Founded  anil  dedicated  with  human  sac* 
rifices,"  says  Dr.  Jackson,  "who  can  conceive  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  woe  and  suffering  in  those  habitations  of 
cruelty,  year  after  year,  at  the  wild  drunken  orgies  of 
the  Indians,  tbeir  horrid  cannibal  feasts,  their  inhuman 
torture  of  witches,  their  fiendish  carousals  around  the 
burning  dead,  the  long,  despairing  walls  of  lost  souls  as 
they  passed  out  into  etern:  Idirktesi-?  * 

Nor  are  these  scenes  things  of  the  past.  Writing  in 
1880,  Mr,  Jackson  aays:  "There  are  villages  on  this  coast 
(British  Columbia)  where  these  same  scenes  of  blood  and 
cruelty  are  still  enacted."  Mr.  William  Duncan,  who 
went  out  as  a  teacher  in  1857,  and  whose  successful 
labors  at  Metblakatla  are  well  known,  thus  depicts  some 
of  the  scenes  which  he  witnessed  shortly  after  hia  ar- 
rival: 

"The  other  day  we  were  called  to  witness  a  terrible 
scene.  An  old  chief,  in  cold  blood,  ordered  a  slave  to 
be  dragged  to  the  beaob,  murdered  and  thrown  into  the 
water.  His  orders  were  quickly  obeyed.  The  victim 
was  a  poor  woman.  Two  or  three  reasons  were  assigned 
for  ibis  foul  act.     One  ie,  that  it  is  to  take  away  thedis- 


grace  atlaohed  to  hitt  daughter,  who  bad  been  aufferinf; 
for  sorae  time  with  a  bait  wound  in  the  arm.  Another 
report  ia,  that-  be  does  not  expect  his  daughter  to  recover, 

00  bo  has  killed  this  slave  in  order  that  she  may  prepare 
for  the  coming  of  his  daugVter  into  the  unseen   world. 

1  did  not  se*  the  murder,  but  immediately  after  saw 
erowde  of  people  running  out  of  the  bouaei*}  near  to 
-where  the  corpse  was  thrown,  and  forming  iherasclves 
in  groups  at  a  good  difltance  away,  from  fear  of  what 
was  to  follow.  Presently  two  bands  of  furioui$  wrotclicM 
ai>peared,  each  headed  by  a  man  in  a  state  of  nudity. 
They  gave  vent  to  the  most  unearthly  sonnde,  and  the 
naked  men  made  themselveH  look  an  unearthly  as  possi- 
ble. .  .  .  For  Home  time  they  pretended  to  be  look- 
ing for  the  body,  and  the  instant  they  came  where  it 
layi  they  commenced  screaming  and  rushing  around  it 
like  so  many  angry  wolves.  Finally,  they  seized  it, 
dragged  it  out  of  the  water,  and  taid  it  on  the  bench, 
where  they  commenced  tearing  it  to  pieces  with  their 
teeth.  The  two  bands  of  men  immediately  aurrounded 
them,  and  so  hid  their  horrid  work.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  crowd  broke  again,  when  each  of  the  naked  can- 
nibals appeared  with  half  the  body  in  his  hands.  Sep- 
arating a  few  yards,  they  commenced,  amid  horrid  yells, 
their  still  more  horrid  feast  of  eating  the  raw  dead  body. 
The  two  bands  of  men  belonged  to  that  clasa  called  *raedi- 
cine-men.*" 

"I  may  mention  that  each  party  has  some  characteris- 
tic peculiar  to  itself;  but  in  a  more  general  sense  their 
divisions  are  but  three,  viz:  those  who  eat  human  bodies, 
the  dog-eaters,  and  those  who  have  no  custom  of  the 
kind."  .  .  .  "Of  all  thcBe  parties,  none  are  bo  much 
dreaded  as  the  cannibals.  One  morning  I  was  called  to 
witness  a  stir  in  the  camp,  which  had  been  caused  by 
this  set.  When  I  reached  tbe  gallery,  I  saw  hundreds 
of  Tsimpseans  sitting  in  their  canoes,  which  they  had 
just  pushed  away  from  the  beach.  I  was  told  that  the 
cannibal  party  were  in  search  of  a  body  to  devour,  and 
if  they  failed  to  find  a  dead  one,  it  was  probable  they 
would  seize  the  first  living  one  that  oamo  in  their  way; 
BO  that  all  the  people  livmg  near  the  cannibals*  house 
had  taken  to  their  canoes,  to  escape  being  torn  to  pieces. 
U  is  the  custom  among  the  Indians  to  barn  their  dead, 
but  I  suppose  for  these  occasions  they  take  care  to  de- 
posit a  corpse  somewhere,  in  order  to  satisfy  these  in- 
human wretclies.'* 

In  some  tribes  the  old  and  feeble  are  pat  to  death. 
This  ia  done  by  placing  a  rope  around  their  necks,  and 
dragging  them  over  the  stones.  If  this  fail  to  destroy 
life,  they  are  stoned  or  speared,  and  left  to  be  eaten  by 
the  dogs. 

But,  as  usual,  in  heathenism,  the  chief  burden  of  sor- 
row rests  upon  the  female  sex.  Such  ia  the  wretchedness 
of  their  lives,  that  many  mothers,  to  save  their  daughters 
from  similar  wretchedness,  put  them  to  death  in  infancy. 
The  Kev.  W.  W.  Kirkby,  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety, who  passed  throngh  the  Canadian  North  west  to 
the  Upper  Yukon,  says:  "In  common  with  all  savage 
people,  the  Indians  regard  their  women  as  t^laves,  and 
compel  them  to  do  the  hardest  work,  while  they  look 
laxily  on,  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  pipe,  and  often  re- 
quite their  service  with  harsh  words  and  cruel  blows. 
'iTiey  are  inferior  in  looks  and  fewer  in  number  than  the 
men.  The  former  probably  arises  from  the  harsh  treat- 
ment they  receive,  and  the  latter  is  cansed  in  a  tjreat 
measure  by  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  infanticide. 
Uany  a  poor  mother  aflf*ured  rae  that  she  had  killed  her 
•hild  to  save  it  from  Buffering  the  misery  she  had  her- 
pelf  endnrcd.  .  .  .  Then  came  the  sad  and  harrowing 
tales  of  murder  and  infanticide.     Ko  fewer  than  thirteen 


women  confessed  to  having  8lain  their  infant  girls,  soa 
in  the  most  cruel  and  hearllesa  manner." 

If  spared  in  infancy,  they  are  soon  made  to  feel 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.     Even  in  girlhood  tbi 
brothers  will  make  them  carry  their  burdens,  and  devoh 
their  work  apon  them.     When  little   mure   than  babe 
they  are  sometimes  given  away  or  betrothed  to  th€ 
future  husband.i.    Uetheniem  turns  even  a  raothcr^shea 
to  stone,  and    when   her  daughter  reaches  the   age 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  she  will,  sometimes  for  a  fo^ 
blankets,  sell  her   for   base  purposes,  for  a  week,  or 
month,  or  even  for  life.* 

After  marriage,  they  are  practically  slaves  to  thel 
husbands.  Among  some  tribes,  all  the  labor  except  huni 
ing  and  fighting  is  laid  upon  them.  Polygamy  is  coir 
mon  among  the  rich,  who  will  multiply  their  wives  in  tt 
same  spirit  as  a  farmer  doe^  his  oxen.  The  more  he  hi 
the  more  wood  he  can  have  cut,  and  the  more  go 
hauled  or  carried.  One  chief  is  reported  to  have  hi 
forty.  Among  some  tribes  their  persons  are  at  the  did 
poaal  of  visitors  or  travelers.  In  the  neighborhood 
tbe  mines  they  are  sent  among  the  miners,  while  the  ht 
baud  lives  at  home  in  idleness  upon  the  wages  of  tbe^ 
immorality.  Sometimes  they  are  traded  off  foranythiz 
he  may  desire.  Even  their  lives  are  at  hia  dispc 
"During  our  visit  to  Fort  Wraugell  in  1879,"  says 
Jackson,  "an  Indian  killed  hie  wife  and  brought  her  bod j 
into  the  village  for  a  funeral.  No  one  coc^id  interfer 
According  to  their  cnstoms,  he  had  bought  her  as  hi 
would  buy  a  dug,  and  if  he  chose  he  could  kill  as 
would  kill  a  dog." 

The  majority  of  the  slaves  are  women.     The  men  cai 
tared  are  usually  killed  or  reserved  for  torture,  whi 
the  women  are  kept  as  beasts  of  burden   at  the  will 
cruel  masters,  who  may  even  torture  or  kill  thera.  Somi 
times  a  female  slave  is  offered  in  sacrifice,  and  till 
cently  it  has  been  the   practice,  and   probably   in   somi 
places  is  yet,  that  on  the  death  of  the  master,  a  number 
of  them,  according  to  his  wealth,  should  be  slain  to   ai^ 
tend  him  in  the  other  world,  so  that  he  may   be  sat 
from  all  labor  there. 

In  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  mai 
females  seek  a  refuge  from  their  sorrows  in  suicide. 

Mr.  .lackson  concludes  by  giving  the  following  testi- 
mono  to  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  from  Mr.  E.  Mor- 
gan, for  many  years  a  Christian  captain  of  a  whaling 
vessel: 

*'I  have  read  all  that  my  Bro.  Sheldon   Jackson 
published  concerning  Alaska,  and  I  know  of  but 
mistake  he  makes.     He  does  not  say  enough.     He 
not  told  you  one-half  of  the  degradation  of  these  Norti 
ern  Indians." — Prize  Essay  on  MUsiojiv. 
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OUB  IBDIA  LETTEB. 

KT  IRT.  t:.  p.  iitKti.  KiiAJtun-ji.  cxxTKAL  vwyttxvt*. 

The  session  of  I!^«4  of  the  South  India  Conference 
held  atjChadarghat,  Nizam's  Dominions,  Nov.  '.^O-'JS* 
passes  into  history.  It  was  spiritual,  evangeli8tici> 
thorough  in  its  deliberation  as  to  all  phases  of  oar 
work,  fi^ernal  and,  we  believe,  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.^^ 

How  the  Conference  roll  changes,  having  gaimi  and 
losses,  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  listH  of  appointments. 
The  body  acquires  strength. 

In  what  manner  the  Bishop  accepted  the  petition  for 
a  new  arrangement  of  tbe  field,  can  be  studied  in  the 

"Thin  practice  mused  □□  little  trouble  in  the  first mlfisionschoola 
in  AlA'ka.  Ujo  more  promising  girls  belDg  lold  by  their  owa 
molbera  aod  wiih  dtlUcutty  raved. 
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SOUTJf    IN^DIA     COXFEHEXCS. 


Mi»w  And  outlines  of  the  districts,  nov  twice  m  many 
j«  before. 

Hm  Coofereiice  extcnda  Its  band  to  our  China  Coofer- 

«Aer  aod    miaaioDB   by   occupying  Singapore,  vhicb    ie 

miles,  in  a  straight  line,  from   our  must   northern 

-jii  yet  taken,  Lahore  in  the  Panjab,  bat  Afghanistan 

fartog  slill  far  away  there  ia  room  for  the  Conference  to 

—  -'      Bro.  Bowen  advisee  thai  their   being  so  much 

ntal  development,  the  perpendicular  growth  is  now 

in  vinier!  Amen;  may  we  go  deeper  in  grace  and  solid 

»ork.      Let  u8  take  the  mott<t, ""A  revival  in  everj-  cir- 

lUsUop  Hurst  rxpresi^ed  his  faith  for  tbia  year's 

-  ..-.a  tbuA,  "Another  yearl  shall  look  to  see  >,000  new 

VMobers  reported." 

The  appumtmunt  long  desired  by  us  all,  of  Dr.  Tho- 
bcun  an  Conference  Evangelist,  is  a  pledge  to  special 
rvvhral  effort.  Faces  in  the  dust  before  God, — be  this 
oar  attitude.  Then  He  himself  shall  lift  as  up  in  the  joy 
of  larg«  victory  for  His  glory. 

Bro.  Fox  will  be  pleading  in  a  far  coantry  for  our 
Cnatcvt  edncational  interest,  the  coming  tToiversity  at 
F^fona.  The  Conference  said,  AVliereas  we  understand 
that  our  beloved  Uro.  D.  U.  Fox,  Presiding  Eider  of 
like  Bombay  and  Madras  District  of  the  South  India 
Gooference,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  agent  of  the 
Poona  School  in  his  intended  visit  to  his  native  land, 
therefore,  Resolved  thai  wo  bereby  commend  him  to  the 
love  and  stympatby  of  the  Church  in  America,  as  one 
enjoying  our  unreserved  confidence  and  affection,  and 
--".Me  of  representing  the  interests  of  our  work  with 
{  ul  ability  and  zeal, 
it  IS  well  that  Bro.  Fox  will  be  on  hand  to  speak  for 
India  so  soon  after  Bishop  Taylor  basstarted  for  Africa. 
As  to  this  our  father,  the  confcrenoe  voted  that  we  ten- 
der to  Bro.  Wm.  Taylor  our  sincere  congratulations  upon 
hiaeleTfttion,  in  the  order  of  Divine  Providence  and  by 
tk«  voice  of  the  Church,  to  the  high  office  of  Missionary 
Bishop,  aod  that  we  assure  him  we  regard  his  plans  for 
the  evangelization  of  the  great  continent  of  Africa  with 
profoand  interest  and  shall  pray  for  their  most  success- 
fal  issue.  2.  That  we  wannty  and  earnestly  thank  Bishop 
Taylor  for  bis  unabated  interest  in  oar  work  in  India, 
for  hi«  loving  communications  from  time  to  time,  and 
«sp«eially  for  the  liberal  help  extended  from  the  Transit 
Piad  for  the  transport  of  recently  arrived  and  expected 
iBiMM>naries  to  our  field. 

It  having  been  heard  that  Dr.  Vincent,  Secretary  of 
oar  Sunday  School  I'nion  and  of  our  Tract  Society,  was 
about  to  visit  Europe  in  the  interest  of  Sunday  schools 
and  of  the  Chautauqua  Library  and  SoientiAo  Circle,  the 
Cooferi-uce  resolved  to  extend  him  a  hearty  invitation 
to  visit  India.  Surely  the  presence  of  such  a  man  would 
be  an  inspiration  to  all  Christian  work  in  India.  Doctor, 
do  oome! 

The  duty  and  date  of  a  thanksgiving  service  the  last 
week  of  this  month  Hnd  their  reason  in  the  following 
paper  which  was  adopted  by  the  Conference: 

Your  committee  to  report  on  the  observance  of  the 
approaohing  Centennial  of  the  orgaui/.ation  of  our 
church,  recommends  that  our  pastors  and  congregations 
select  and  observe  some  day  in  the  last  week  of  Decem- 
ber w^ith  .ijiiiropriate  sermons, addresses,  hymnsof  grate- 
ful joy.  v\  c  advise  that  there  be  a  presentation  of  the 
claims  of  the  capital  fund  of  which  the  interest  is  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  preach- 
ers in  this  Confcrenoe.  We  urge  that  the  time  has  come 
for  making  this  fund  a  large  one.  We  have  beard  with 
pUasare  the  proposal  of  the  Bombay  Quarterly  Confer- 
Mkce  to  raise  each  year  a  percentage  on  its  pastors'  sup- 
port to  augment  this  fund. 


As  the  North  India  Conference  meets  at  Bareilly, 
January  7th,  it  was  advised  that  the  Central  Conference 
of  India,  in  whioh  the  North  and  South  Conferences  de- 
liberate conjointly  as  to  common  interests,  should  be 
held  there,  beginning  January  13. 

Very  grateful  should  the  Conference  be  to  God  for 
prompting  such  benevolence  as  has  again  expressed  it- 
self in  the  gift  of  nearly  Rs.  120,000,  oy  our  congrega- 
tions this  year  in  this  work  which,  as  we  suppose  all  of 
our  readers  know,  depends  upon  indigenious  resources, 
having  faith,  for  daily  bread,  and  advance  of  all  church 
enterprises,  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  this  land.  The  Rs.  ."iJjOOO  emploved  in 
school  work  are  additional,  coming  from  fees  and  G^ov- 
ernment  grants-in-aid. 

KKPOBT   UF   TUB    COMUITTBB    ON    MISSIONS. 

Wheebas,  The  supply  of  missionaries  is  a  vital  point 
in  our  work  and  should  be  secured  by  the  most  wise  and 
accredited  official  action; 

And  whereon  the  Missionary  Society's  annual  appro- 
priation tu  our  Conference  suggests  that  its  use  for  the 
transit  of  missionaries  should  be  determined  according 
to  the  advice  of  some  regular  authority; 

And  whereas  experience  warrants  belief  that  oor  friends 
will  from  time  to  time  wish  to  make  donations  for  secur- 
ing property  to  our  South  India  Conference  enterprises 
in  harmony  with  the  best  judgment  of  this  body;  there- 
fore 

Iie*olt>ed,  That  the  Bishop  is  requested  to  appoint  an 
Advisory  t'ommitteey  consisting  of  the  three  of  the  Pre- 
siding Elders  and  two  additional  members,  whose  coun- 
sel AS  to  persons  to  be  obtained  for  our  work  shall  be  the 
voice  of  the  Conference  in  the  intervals  of  its  sessions; 
and  by  whom  any  applications  to  associations  or  indi- 
viduals are  to  be  forwarded  with  remarks  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

liesolvedy  That,  to  retain  oar  missionaries  in  this  land, 
preventing  loss  of  service  and  of  life,  we  advise  this  Com- 
mittee to  seek  the  establishment  of  Missionary  Homes 
at  sanitaria  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  our 
Conference, 

For  complete  unity  of  action  it  was  resolved  to  elect 
a  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Conference  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  conduct  all  correspondence  with  the  authori- 
ties in  America  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of 
misBionariee  to  our  field,  or  with  reference  to  any  other 
Conference  interest.  2.  That  this  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary be  reijuircd  to  keep  accurate  copies  of  allcommunioa- 
tions  written  or  received  by  him,  and  to  report  the  same 
at  each  annual  session  of  the  Conference. 

APPOINTMENTH 

of  the  Souih  India  Coaf«rence,  Methodist  BpiBcopal  Church,  as 

reud  by  Uishop  Hunt,  at  Cbadarghat,  on  the  «veoin(t  of 

Novemlwr  W.  18fi4,  for  the  coming  year. 

AUakahad  I>i*tnci—D.  Osborne,  Pre$idiag  Sldar. 

Allahtbad,  Knglish,  A.  Gilnith. 

Hiadusuol,  C.  U.  Plomer. 
Agra,  A.  T  Leooard. 
Roorki.  C.  W,  De  Soua. 
Mussoorle,  D.  Osbonie. 

PhilamlLT  Smith  Institute,  U.  b.  TompkUift. 
Lahore.  O.K.GUder. 

Btmhaj/  DUtrict—Q^GTSfi  Bower,  Prtnding  Kldtr. 
Bombay.  Qrant  Road,  Port  sod  Mazngoo,  J.  S.  Stone,  J.  A^ 
Nortbrup,  W.  U.  Stephens  and  W.  W.  Bruere. 
Bombay,  Marathi,  George  Uowea,  Q.  O.  Carroll. 
B&roda,  to  be  j^npplied. 

Ifraipuri  and  Ilhosawal,  L.  R.  Janney  and  Duyanoba  Khua— 
(lajee. 

Kunchi,  W.  Bowser. 
PoQua,  .1.  Blackatock. 
Poona  School,  A.  S.  E.  V&rdon,  W.  E.  L.  Clarke. 
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D.  O.  Fox,  Agent  of  Pooaa  Scbool,  member  of  the  Foooa  Qiiiir- 
teriy  Confertnce. 

W>  £.  HobbiDBt  Book  A^nt,  member  of  Poodb  QuaTterlj  Con 
ference. 

Surma  DMriO—Sotku  E.  Boblnaon,  PteHding  Edtr. 
Rusgooo,  JobD  E.  Rob'nfion,  B.  P.  Loog. 

"        Tuuil.  io  be  supplied. 
BlDgapore,  W.  F.  Oldham. 
Oalwtta  G'alrici—Z.  M.  TbobuTS,  e.  d.,  Fm^in^  Eld*r,  (also 
Confennce  EvangeliBt.) 
OtlcutU,  CngliBb,  J.  M.  TboburUp  Jr. 
Bengali,  J.  P.  Meik. 
HiiiduBUni.  J.  F.  ElewltL 
"         Seamen's  Minion,  B-  T.  Eddy,  one  to  be  supplied. 
AsBeafiole,  W.  A.  Tbomu. 

Central  J}utruit—C.  P,  Hird,  Prexiding  Eidvr. 
Jahblpur,  T.  £.  F.  Morton. 
Kbandwa  snd  Harda,  C.  P.  Hard. 
Khow,  E  Jefltriea. 
AjineTe,  J.  D.  Webb. 
Nagpur,  A.  G.  Fraser,  n.  d. 

Madras  DuiHetr—A..  W.  Rudisill,  Prtaiding  Eider. 
Mftdraa,  Vepery,  A.  "W.  Hadiaill.  J.  H.  Oarden. 
"       Black'owii.  and  BeUiajy,  A.  H.  Baker. 
Bangalore,  R  E.  Carter,  B.  Petera. 

"  Baldwin  School,  L  A.  Richards. 

Chadarghat,  J.  Lyon. 
Secuadenibad,  W.  F.  G.  Curtk-s. 
Telu^MiBflion,  to  be  supplied. 
Llngflugur,  Carafoae  tiissiDD,  S.  P.  JacobB,  D.  O,  Emaberger. 

Lay  Mutionariea. 
Calcutta  Gitla'  Bchool.  Miga  M.  E.  LhjEod,  Miss  M.  C  Hedtick. 
Calcutta  Boys'  School.  £dward  8-  Buaby,  Auctiitua  Meyer. 
Rangoon  Girls'  Bc-boa),  Miss  E.  H.  Warnerj  Mies  McKeBson. 
Bombay,  Mlfl3  Sarah  W.  De  Line. 
Madras,  Vepery.  Tamil.  Miss  E.  Chase. 

'*  ZecaDB  MiesloD,  Mrs.  K.  Freeioan. 
Bao^ore,  Baldwin  Bcbool,  MissQ.  Cikes. 
AU^abiMl,  CanniaKloa  Girls'  8chooU  Miss  B,  B,  HcNea], 


"Bwak  Ooooanuts  Over  the  WhealB." 

BT  JACOB  OljLlinKaUilllt  D>t). 

Il  was  twenty  yearaago.  We  had  receotly  located  iu 
the  heathen  towo  of  Madanapalle,  iDdia,  to  commence 
missionary  work  there. 

The  time  for  the  annual  drawing  of  the  great  Idol  car 
through  the  atreeta  of  the  town  and  by  the  banka  of  the 
river  had  come.  Multitadea  of  Totariea  from  all  the 
Tillages  around,  aa  well  as  from  every  street  of  the  town, 
liad  assombled  before  the  car.  Great  rope-cablea  were 
attach^.  Hundreds  caaght  hold  of  the  ropes.  Up 
went  the  ahoutj  **Hari!  Hari!  Playil  Jayaml"  "Viehnn! 
"Viflhnu!  Joy  and  Victory!"  "NowjPttW,"  ehouted  the 
priests,  and  off  went  the  three-storied  car  majestically 
through  the  streets,  amid  the  joyouB  shouts  of  the  thou- 
sands of  spectators.  On  they  followed  it  to  the  rirer 
bank.  Libations  Vf€fe  brought  and  poured  over 
the  cafj  and  the  multittidinous  ceremonies  performed. 

Again,  with  similar  shouts,  they  began  the  progress 
aroand  bv  different  streeta,  back  to  the  great  temjile 
before  which  the  car  always  reposed  for  the  year.  ^1f 
way  back  and  the  car  came  to  a  stand.  *'Falt,"  shouted 
the  priests.  Full  they  did.  The  ropes  snapped  with 
the  strain,  AU  the  wheels  were  examined;  no  stones 
were  in  the  way;  everything  seemed  right.  The  ropes 
were  tied  and  new  ones  added.  More  votaries  caught 
the  ropes.  ^*A11  poll,"  shouted  the  priests.  AH  bent  to 
the  effort.    It  wouM  Dot  move. 

A  pallor  came  over  the  crowd.  'TTie  god  is  angry 
and  will  not  let  his  chariot  move,"  was  whispered  along 
the  streets.  A  feeling  of  dread  shivered  through  the 
multitude.  "Yea/*  shouted  the  Chief  priest  from  the 
car,  "The  god  is  angry.  He  will  not  move  unless  you 
propitiate  him.  Run  all  of  yon  and  bring  oocoanuts 
and  break  over  the  wheels^  and  as  the  fragrant  coooa- 
^at  milk  runs  down  over  the  wheels  the  god  will  accept 


the  libation  and 
again.     Run,  atiid 


IJow  bis  chariot  to  more  on 
each  bring  a  eoconnut;KunI** 

Men  and  boya  ran  for  the  ooeoaauts;  the  residents  to 
their  bouses,  the  villagers  to  the  bauiars  to  brav  or  to 
their  friends^  houses  to  borrow.  Each  came'bac^  with 
his  oocoanut,  and  broke  it  over  one  of  the  wheela.  The 
cocoanat  milk  ran  along  the  streets.  "Hayi!  Jamanj" 
shoQted  the  priests.  "The  god  is  now  propitious." 
"Hayi!  Jayam!""Jay!  Victory  I"  ihouted  the  multitude. 
"Now  PULL  ALL!"  shouted  the  priests*  The  people 
took  heart;  dread  passed  away;  ootiSdeace  came.  They 
seized  the  ropes  and,  with  a  shout  that  resounded  in 
the  hills  a  mile  away,  they  gave  a  poll,  OS  went  the 
car,  and  soon,  with  singing  and  dancing,  tbey  had  it 
back  in  its  wonted  place.  And  as  the  crowd  scattered 
to  their  village  homes,  the  news  ran  through  the  oaun" 
try,  "The  oar  got  set;  they  could  not  move  it  a  finger* 
breadth;  but  each  man  brought  a  cocoanut  and  broke 
it  over  the  wheels,  and  then  on  It  went  with  a  rush  to 
the  temple. 

I  coufd  not  keep  recalling  this  incident  the  other  night 
as  I  read  the  important  Financial  Statement  laid  by  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Foreign  Board  before  the  Missionary 
Convention  at  Kingston. 

Ood's  chariot  is  delayed.  His  Chariot  of  Salvation 
had  started  in  its  course  in  towns  of  India  and  China 
and  Japan  through  the  agency  of  tbe  Reformed  Church. 
Have  the  people  lost  heart,  thai  it  stands  still?  lias  dis< 
couragement  come  upon  us? 

"Hun/or  the  coGoanuts,^^  Let  each  man  a.nd  hoy,  let 
each  woman  and  each  child  bring  what  would  be  to 
them  the  equivalent  in  value  of  a  cocoanut  to  tbe  poor 
Hindn  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord,  and  the  chariot  will 
move  joyously  on. 

Had  one  rich  Hindu  given  a  thousand  oocoanata  to 
break  over  the  wheels  of  the  idol  car,  the  effect  would 
not  have  been  at  all  the  same.  Each  one  of  the  throng 
made  an  ofiering.  Each  one  felt  that  he  had  a  share 
in  it.  Fach  one  took  courage.  Fach  one  shouted,  Each 
one  pulled  and  on  went  the  ear. 

The  missionary  chariot  halts.  Many  villages  are 
pleading  for  a  missionary  or  a  native  preacher.  Young 
men  and  women,  eight  of  them,  are  oifering  to  go  oat 
to  the  different  miaaions.  Heathen  schools  are  offered 
to  the  missionary  to  introduce  tbe  Bible  in.  Young 
converts  ask  to  be  trained  to  be  preachers  to  their 
kindred.  Every  mail  tells  our  Board  of  onward  steps 
that  should  be  taken.  The  Board  cannot  reply»  "Qo  on," 
for  debt  stares  them  grimly  in  the  face. 

Shall  this  continue  so?  Dare  we  let  the  J^pord's  chariot 
halt?  O,  that  every  one  of  the  eighty  thoueand  m^em- 
bers  of  the  Reformed  Church,  every  one  of  the  ninety 
thousand  children  enrolled  in  our  Sunday-schools,  everj 
one  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  adherents,  who  enjoy 
tbe  weekly  mini^itratioQS  of  our  sanctuaries  here  in  this 
Qoapel  land,  would  hasten  to  bring  in  an  offering,  if  not 
more  than  the  value  of  a  cocoannt,  and  then  with  a 
heart  in  the  work  they  would  united  send  up  a  psean  of 
praise  and  a  shout  of  Joy  and  Victory,  and  God 
would  be  pleased,  and  Hts  chariot  would  move  on  right 
gloriously. 

Our  harvests  have  been  plentiful.  Let  u&  put  God 
to  the  proof,  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  store- 
bonse,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  if  1  will  not  open  the  windows  of  heaven  and  poor 
you  oat  a  blessing  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it." 

Let  the  cocoanuta  eotne.  Who  brings  the  first? 
What  church  sends  one  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  on  its  roll? — ChrittianlrUeUigencer. 


Sht  ^i0tu  of  the  Stmrjf. 

BV  nsv.  n.  c.  haydn,  d.  d. 

It  wss  a  matter  of  reproach  to  tbem  of  Christ's  day 
noD  earib,  that  thoy  did  not  diHcorn  the  signs  of  the 
BMa.  It  U  posiiible  that  the  aame  charge  way  lie  at 
fltr  doom  Merely  to  glance  abroad  over  the  world  is 
to  be  conviDced  that  we  are  living  in  a  grand  and  awful 
tUDC  Every  yearts  momentous.  Notnowbycentaries,  nor 
trto  by  decades,  are  the  movements  of  history  to  be 
reckooed.  Not  now  are  they  confiBcd  to  civilised  pec* 
flat  and  favored  portions  of  the  globe,  but  they  pene- 
mte  tbe  heart  of  continents,  and  reach  the  obscurest  of 
pBOplaa ;  and  do  it  with  nineteenth  century  puuh  and  every 
gpptiance  of  modern  invention.  The  great  powers  of 
Earope  carve  up  Asiaand  Africa  among  themselves;  and 
tWwaluxigap  of  these  myriada  of  people  from  their  sleep 
«f  agea  is  to  find  themselves  confronted  by  powers  with 
whom  they  can  by  no  means  cope.  Tenth  century 
methods  are  no  match  for  thotie  of  the  nineteenth. 

Great  China  is  beset  before  and  behind,  as  the  French 
advance  by  ses,  and  Russia  meets  England  in  the  heart 
of  Asia,  having  pashed  her  northern  possessions  across 
the  continent.  Huasia  will  have  somewhat  to  say  as  to 
ibc  future  of  Corea. 

It  U  little  more  than  a  decade  since  Livingstone  died 
odD  his  knees  in  tlie  heart  of  Africa,  and  scarcely  that 
fioee  Stanley  made  his  perilous  trip  from  the  sources  of 
the  Coneo  to  its  mouth;  and  noM*,  all  Kurope  in  delib- 
erating now  best  to  avail  herself  of  the  vast  resources  of 
Central  Africa,  and  every  groat  power  has  the  colonizing 
fever  and  in  anxious  to  plant  it^  flag  upon  some  portion 
of  African  territory.  France  still  menaces  the  peace  ntid 
iodepeodencc  of  Madagascar,  and  the  ittlands  of  the  sea 
ftre  beinff  parcelled  out  among  the  naval  powers  of  the 
vorid.  lleanwhile,  conscienceless  Yankee  thrift  sends 
out,  in  advance,  the  greatest  cargo  of  rum  that  ever  left 
oor  shorea. 

Nor  is  the  Church  of  Christ  idle.  Never  were  her  out- 
po«t«  so  extended;  never  was  her  presence  more  impera- 
tively needed,  than  where  civilization  comes  in  contact 
TJth  «emi  civilized  and  barbarous  people. 

The  Evangelical  Alliance  of  all  Christendom  meets  in 
Tihagen;  the  Presbyterians  of  the  world  in  Belfast; 
!.pi»copalians  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  couse- 
irration  of  their  first  bishop  for  America;  the  Methodists 
their  centennial  of  formal  organization  and  heroio  ser- 
vice for  Christ  in  this  country;  the  Roman  Catholics 
bold  a  Plenary  Council  in  Baltimore,  significant  of  their 
Taxing  strength  and  aggressive  movement  upon  this  con- 
tinent. All  these  peacefully  happening  in  the  year 
jU4t  closed,  have  more  than  a  backward  look  over  a 
fioished  century  and  work  accomplished.  They  mean 
that  the  future  shall  be  grander  yet:  that  the  past  shall 
be  an  inspiration  for  the  time  to  come.  They  put  no 
brakes  upon  the  momentum  already  required.  1  hey  give 
it  freer  course  into  the  coming  years.  They  rally  the 
children  by  the  memories  of  the  fathers,  their  toils  and 
their  sacrifices. 

Everywhere  there  is  movement.  Nor  is  it  always  in 
right  lines.  Kor  is  the  immediate  outcome  clear  to  view. 
There  are  purposes  and  oroHs-purposes;  elements  of  con- 
fuion  aa  well  aa  order;  of  violence  as  well  as  peace.  Bad 
puniirnn  are  at  work  as  well  as  good,  under  beneficent  aa 
v«U  as  malign  governments.  We  see  not  the  end.  We 
know  not  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow;  or  what  great 
battles  are  imminent. 

We  are,  donbtlese,  among  the  most  favored  of  nations, 
but  our  isolation  does  not  mean  what  it  did  fifty  years 
ago.  The  ocean  is  no  longer  much  of  a  barrier.  We 
cannot  be  indifferent  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  Asia  or 


Africa,  aa  were  our  fathers ;  muoh  leas  in  Europe.  We 
are  brought  into  close  neighborhood  with  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. Tbe  Church  of  Christ,  in  this  land,  has  made  great 
investments  in  these  contioents;  and  if  they  ever  needed 
justification  to  worldly  prudence — ('.hey  never  needed  it 
to  the  Christian  consoiousnoss) — they  do  not  need  it  any 
more.  Why  do  a  semi-civilized  Asia  and  a  barbaric 
Africa  disturb  tbe  peace  of  Europe  to-day?  Why,  but 
for  the  fact  that  they  are  semi-civilized  and  barbarous? 
Given  the  light  and  prestige  of  a  Christian  civilization, 
and  they  would  keep  the  world  at  bay;  for  the  people  of 
these  lands  are  brainy,  and  the  resources  of  these  conti- 
nents well  nigh  infinite.  Superstition  and  barbariam  make 
them  weak. 

It  is  the  Gospel  that  has  shot  its  rays  through  the 
Turkish  empire,  into  the  harems  of  India,  into  tbe  twi- 
light of  China  and  Japan,  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
Africa,  and  is  awaking  them  up.  What  if  it  had  full  pos- 
seaeion?  It  is  the  Gospel  that  draws  and  holds  its  thou- 
sands on  thousands  in  Japan,  and  steers  the  course  of 
that  empire  as  it  wheels  into  line  with  Christian  powers, 
in  a  career  aa  brilliant  as  it  is  wholly  unparalleled  in  tbe 
history  of  the  world.  What  Mr.  Froude  declares  to  be 
true  of  English  civilization,  the  Gospel  wails  to  make 
good  elsewhere.  He  aaye:  "All  that  we  call  modern 
civilization  in  a  sense  which  deHervea  the  name  is  the 
visible  expresaion  of  the  transforming  power  of  the 
Gospel" 

But  enough.  We  areconoemed  to  look  abroad  at  this 
time  only  so  far  aa  may  suflice  to  arrest  attention,  and 
fix  the  thought  of  the  Cburcb  upon  her  mission  in  such 
a  year  of  grace  as  this,  at  whose  threshold  we  stand. 
We  are  not  overlooking  the  work  at  our  door,  nor  the 
problems  to  be  wrought  out  within  our  own  national 
borders,  because  we  dwell  upon  movements  which  are 
world-wide,  and  seek  to  bring  home  to  our  consoioui^ness 
the  fact  of  great  issues  in  tbe  air.  For  whether  they  be 
far  or  near,  on  tbia  continent  or  any  other,  they  all,  and 
severally,  lie  close  to  tbe  heart  of  intelligent  Christian 
faith,  that  sees,  in  all  the  overturninga  of  natiouH.  the 
hai'biugers  of  the  final  conquest  of  the  wurld  to  Christ. 

And,  besides  the  Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole,  we 
singly,  need  to  bobroughtuuder  the  spell  of  great  move- 
ments; the  inspiration  of  a  cause  wide  as  the  world  and 
vast  as  humanity,  to  do  our  beat  at  anything.  We 
undervalue  the  little  because  we  forget  how  it  is  allied 
with  the  great.  We  get  drowsy  and  hum  drum  over  our 
every  day,  common  place  affairs,  because  we  miss  their 
connection  with  the  great  whole,  which  God  pervades 
with  His  presence,  and  is  trying  to  get  us  to  believe  is  no* 
where,  nor  in  any  part,  common  or  unclean.  We  belittle 
our  Christianity  thinking  of  it  ae  a  scheme  mainly  to 
save  our  individual  souls;  and  we  bring  to  onr  leatof  it, 
what  we  have  discovered  of  flaw  or  failure,  in  some  one 
calling  himself  a  disciple — aa  if  Christianity  could  be 
measured  thus.  As  if  you  could  put  upon  it  meaiiuring 
tape,  or  weigh  it  up  in  ounces  avordupois,  or  count  ita 
adherents  as  beads  on  a  string. 

While  we  are  thus  belittling  it,  and  ourselves,  Chris- 
tianity is  moving  under  humanity,  at  largo,  in  great  tidal 
wavea  to  lift  up  the  race  ,*  ia  pervading  not  only  this  and 
that  individual  heart,  but  the  language,  tbe  literature, 
the  schools  of  culture,  the  customs,  the  governments, 
the  international  relations  of  great  peoples,  omnipresent 
as  the  atmosphere  that  enswathes  the  globe. 

What  we  need  is  to  open  all  the  avenues  of  onr  souls 
to  it,  and  welcome  its  consecrating  touch  upon  all  the 
work  of  our  hands,  and  bid  it  lay  upon  us,  at  sight,  and 
at  its  pleasure,  whatsoever  we  poaaeas  that  will  hasten 
ita  univenial  and  benefioent  reign. 


OS 


8EL1B-DENIAL. 


This  is  to  take  the  oommon-place  oat  of  life.  This  is 
to  banish  ennui  from  the  church,  and  selfishness,  and 
indolence,  and  to  inspire  common  men  to  do  exploits  in 
the  name  of  the  Loro,  as  they  see  that  what  uiey  put 
forth  here,  reaches  ont  towards  the  final,  glorioas  ascen- 
dancy of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 

jldf-^enial. 

BT  BET.  A.  C.  WHmiB. 

V  d'H/  w***"  wW  roBM  afler  me,  let  him  deny  Mmeeif.  and  take  up  "AJ*  erote 
ana/oOM  me.— Mat.  10:  M. 

Whoeoever  Uoth  not  bear  liU  cross  and  rome  after  me,  cannot  be  ma  liiaeinle. 
X«fc  14:27. 

To  be  disciples,  followfirs  of  Christ,  Christians,  we 
roast  do  two  things — deny  self  and  take  up  the  cross; 
and  these  two  things,  the  denial  of  self  and  self-denial, 
are  very  different. 

What  is  meant  by  denying  BelfV  In  reading,  lay 
stress  on  the  right  word,  and  you  have  the  sense.  "If 
any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself.''^ 
(not  deny  himself.) 

The  great  hindrance  to  disciplesbip,  to  loving  obedi- 
ende,  to  ahamble  following  of  Christ,  is  oar  sinful  self, 
self -exaltation ;  and  so  in  order  to  follow  Christ  self  mast 
be  pat  back. 

Denying  self  means  to  be  dissatisfied  with  self,  to  see 
self  as  God  sees  it,  corrupt  through  sin,  and  not.  only 
turned  away  from  all  good  but  also  prone  to  all  evil. 

Denying  self  is  the  confession  of  sin,  and  a  hearty 
taming  to  Christ  as  the  Saviour.  Therefore,  He  says: 
"If  any  man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself^* 
as  the  very  first  step  in  coming. 

Side  by  side  witbdenyingself,  however,  is  self-denial^ 
which  here  is  called  taking  up  the  cross,  a  word  of 
wide  meaning,  including  all  the  hard  things  of  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

Indeed,  on  account  of  our  sinful  nature,  few  relig- 
ious daties  are  easy.  For  example,  it  is  not  easy  to 
confess  a  wrong,  to  ask  a  pardon,  to  promise  doing  bet- 
ter, because  pride  is  in  the  way;  it  is  not  easy  to  attend 
public  worship  through  heat  and  cold,  because  the  flesh 
rebels;  it  is  not  easy  to  bear  with  the  weaknesses,  follies 
and  wrong  doings  of  others,  because  we  are  prone  to 
condemn  them;  it  is  not  easy  to  bearthesneers  and  petty 
persecutions  of  th.e  Christian  life. 

But  while  such  cross-bearing,  such  self-denial  is  not 
easy,  ityetisveryneoessary  to  our  soul's  health.  Indeed, 
more  than  this,  Christ  says  that  without  it  we  cannot 
even  be  His  disciples.  "  "Whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross  cannot  be  my  disciple." 

The  life  of  our  holy  Saviour  was  full  of  such  beau- 
tiful self-denial  as  the  world  had  never  before  seen. 
Having  laid  aside  the  glory  which  He  bad  with  the 
Father,  He  not  only  became  man  and  dwelt  among 
men,  but  also  daily,  for  thirty- three  years,  He  meekly 
and  patiently  bore  the  whole  great  burden  of  God's 
wrath  against  sin,  daily  intensifying,  until  it  ended  in 
His  crucifixion. 

We  have  much  the  same  history  repeated  in  the 
lives  of  the  Apostles.  They  were  beaten,  stoned,  im- 
prisoned, yea,  beheaded.  They  suffered  dangerous  jour- 
neys, long  fasts,  great  weariness,  and  untold  persecutions. 

The  same  fact  is  true  in  regard  to  the  early  Christians 
for  several  generations  after  the  apostles.  And  how 
great  were  the  sufferings  of  the  Reformers  also,  in  many 
lands  under  the  crael  hand  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church! 

Now,  our  Lord  says  that  this  cross-bearing  is  a  test,  a 
proof,  an  evidence  of  true  disciplesbip. 

We  must,  therefore,  ask  ourselves,  What  hare  I  ever 


suffered  for  Christ?  What  have  I  ever  borne  that  may 
be  called  a  cross?  What  have  I  ever  given  to  His  work 
that  involved  real  self-denial?  What  pleaaure  did  I  ever 
forego,  what  luxury  did  I  ever  oat  off,  of  what  com- 
fort did  I  ever  deprive  mys^f — in  order  to  do  more  or 
give  more  for  Him? 

You  have  heard  of  young  men  struggling  through 
poverty  into  the  ministry,  teaching  and  then  studying, 
studying  the  whole  term  and  working  the  whole  vaca- 
tion, living  on  scanty  diet,  and  wearing  second-hand 
clothing,  taking  a  little  favor  here  and  gUd  for  a  little 
help  there.     That  .was  self-deniaL 

You  have  heard  of  missionaries  going  to  the  far  West 
and  living  in  painful  want  for  years,  suffering  much  in 
body  and  in  family,  besides  being  cut  off  from  all 
the  comforts  and  benefits  of  Eastern  society.  That  was 
self-denial. 

You  have  heard  of  men  and  women  going  to  heathen 
lands,  risking  life  not  only  on  the  ocean,  but  also  among 
savages,  turning  their  backs  upon  all  the  sweets  of  na- 
tive land  and  the  joys  of  home,  to  gather  Hindu  fathers, 
Chinese  mothers,  and  Japanese  friends  into  the  house- 
hold of  God.     That  was  self-denial. 

Let  us  now  again  try  to  bring  this  matter  closely 
home  to  conscience,  and  ask  what  have  I  done,  what  am 
I  doing  that  may  traly  be  called  self-denial  for  Christ's 
sake? 

Without  a  doubt,  some  humble  Christians  do  deny 
themselves  of  this  or  that  for  a  time,  in  order  to  lay  upon 
the  altar  of  God  a  real  sacrifice,  well-pleasing  to  Him, 
because  it  is  costly. 

For  example:  A  child  will  lay  by  part  of  his  little 
Christmas  money  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord ;  a  widow  will 
fast,  or  omit  some  common  article  of  food  to  save  a  mite 
for  the  Lord's  treasury;  a  man  will  refuse  to  go  upon  a 
journey  of  pleasure,  that  he  may  be  able  to  pay  a  little 
rent,  or  buy  some  coal  for  the  poor;  a  godly  woman  or 
thoughtfnl  girl  will  delay  getting  something  for  herself, 
that  she  may  help  to  bear  some  burden  of  the  poor,  or 
lift  some  suffering  one  out  of  distress. 

All  this  is  Christian  self-denial,  beautiful  and  sacred, 
but  not  common,  especially  not  common  among  those  in 
easy  circumstances. 

We  are  too  much  disposed  to  be  at  ease,  to  have  our 
comforts  and  conveniences,  even  if  men  around  us  are 
suffering.  We  want  our  usual  pleasures  and  luxuries, 
eyen  if  we  must  refuse  to  answer  some  sacred  call.  The 
cry  of  our  selfish  nature  is  louder  than  the  piercing  cry 
of  needy  souU  from  far  and  near. 

It  is  so  hard  to  crucify  the  flesb,  to  deny  the  cravings 
of  the  great  self  within  us,  to  bear  the  whole  cross;  bnt, 
mark  you,  a  true  disciple  must  do  it.  "Whosoever  doth 
not  bear  his  cross  cannot  be  my  disciple." 

Selfishness  and  self-denial  are  directly  opposite  dispo- 
sitions. Selfishness  is  the  root- sin  of  our  fallen  nature, 
and  a  strong  power  in  us.  It  makes  us  narrow,  and  in 
many  cases  mean.  On  the  other  hand  self-denial  is  a 
Christian  grace,  a  holy  desire  to  reach  out  a  helping  hand 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Selfishness  shuts  the  heart. 
Self-denial  opens  it.  One  gets  all  it  can,  and  keeps  all 
it  gets,  the  other  gets  but  also  gives  all  it  can.  Selfish- 
ness is  greedy,  worldly,  covetous.  Self-denial  seeks  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  holds  all  earthly  interests  be- 
low the  heavenly.  The  one  is  sinful  and  hurtful,  the 
other  is  holy  and  elevating. 

When  we  see  how  great  self-denial  men  practice  for 
earthly  ends,  rising  up  early,  sitting  up  late,  exposing 
themselves  to  bad  weather,  and  in  many  ways  enduring 
hardship,  we  see  what  they  might  do  for  Christ  and  for 
His  holy  cause — if  they  would. 
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•M  DO  doubt  God  will  judge  ui   very  eevercly  for 
^ij  willing  to  bear&o  maob  for  earthly  and  periHhable 
^  jdl^Hid  yet  auwilling  to  bear  even  a  little  Helf-denlal 
httlMnaX  gain. 

Zh  u.  th«r«fore,  examine  ourselves  closely.    We  must 
•ir«old  a.Dd  frankincense  and  myrrh  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Qosi  often  break  the  alabaster  box,  and   pour  the 
Bt  aiotment  upon  HU  head.     He  ueed»  the  young 
I  which  to  ride  into  Jemgalem,  and  we  must  cheer- 
gireit.      lie  is   on  His  way   to  Cavalry,  and  we 
faelp   to  bear  IltRcro»s.     He  daily   dies,   and   we 
,  bring  fiue  linen  and  eoatly  spices  for  Uis  embalm- 
'  ^g;aod,  mark  you,  ail  this  we  do  in  the  person  of  Ilit 
mi^  eAUdrtn    toho  are  hunffry,  nakedj  sick  and  sor- 
waimg. 

Oh^  the  joy  of  doing  good!  We  should  feel  that  we 
Mver  can  do  enough  for  Christ.  How  oheerful  our 
Mlfdciual  should  be,  especially  sinse  Christ  accepts  it 
lO  M  done  to  himself  !  Yea,  He  will  even  honor  us  by 
Baking  a  public  mention  of  it  in  the  last  great  day, 
aying,  "^Inaamnch  as  ye  have  done  it  nnto  one  of  the 
laHlof  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 
I  Deed  hardly  make  a  particular  application  of  this 
abject  to  the  came  of  missions.  Christ  appointed  mis- 
Aonniea,  to  save  the  lost.  His  people  must  have  the 
•pirit  of  love  for  souls,  and  go  out  after  them  into 
» dark  pivcea  of  the  earth.  To  do  but  little  in  this 
riy  work  ia  a  sign  of  little  love  for  Christ  and  man. 
,  how  our  hearts  should   burn   within    us  to  help  to 

the  world  for  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord! 
Mijiinburg,  Pa. 

THE  MONTHLY  OONOERT. 

iiT  KST  J,  I•lEn•'■^,  p  n. 

h  is  deeply  to  bo  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  in- 
IweBt  in  the  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer  for  missions  in 
■Bny  of  onr  churches.  In  quite  a  number  of  Preaby- 
lirifli  not  one  half  of  ihc  churchcH  are  in  the  habit  of 
olaerTiDK  it,  and  in  many  of  these  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
ibe  interest  is  far  from  being  what  it  might  and 
Aoald  be. 

The  fact  of  the  small  size  of  some  congregations  and 
that  the  families  are  widely  scattered,  la  fre<)uently 
alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  omi^ion.  But  wherever  a 
weekly  prayer  meeting  is  held  it  would  seem  that  once 
in  a  month  one  of  these  services  might  be  especially  de- 
voted to  the  missions  of  the  church. 

The  fact  that  there  is  not  suflicient  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions  in  any  church  as  to  demand  the  stated  main- 
ttouioe  of  the  Monthly  Concert  should  be  cone>idered  as 
■  matter  of  reproach  and  even  alarm.  A  church  which 
is  not  suflicienlly  alive  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants 
of  it«  own  country  and  the  world,  as  to  meet  monthly 
to  pray  in  concert  with  other  churches  throughout  the 
Christiao  world,  in  view  of  those  wants,  may  well  doubt 
whether  it  has  auflicient  interest  in  the  salvation  of  im- 
mortal ftouls  at  its  own  door.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
pastor  shonld  rest  satisfied  with  the  spiritual  condition 
of  his  own  congregation,  unless  it  is  pervaded  by  the 
ipirit  of  onr  Saviour's  last*  command  to  bi»  apostles, 
*^So  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  lo 
every  creature." 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  pastors  urge  as  a  reatton 
for  their  not  observing  the  Monthly  Concert  that  their 
people  are  not  interested  in  such  a  meeting,  and  that 
there  is  not  merely  indifference,  but  avowed  opposition, 
to  Foreign  missions.  In  such  oases  the  duty  of  each  pas- 
tor is  plain.  Let  him,  by  the  circulation  of  missionary 
papers,  periodicals  and  tracts  among  his  people,  by  con- 
venation  with  individual    members,  ana    especially  by 


earnest  and  faithful  preaching  upon  the  subject,  do  all 
in  his  power  to  aroq&e  people  to  a  sense  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  a  lost  world.  Resides  thi«,  let  him  assemble  the 
ladies  of  his  congregation  and  lay  before  them  the 
claims  of  mlssione,  and  hold  up  before  them  the  noble 
example  of  the  Christian  women  of  our  own  land  who 
are  found  such  generoas  and  etlioient  co-laborers  in  the 
missionary  work,  and  secure  their  organization  in  a 
society,  which  shall  meet  fortnightly,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  missions  by  prayer  and  the  labor 
of  the  hands. 

Uy  these  and  other  methods,  whichmay  suggest  them- 
selves, discreetly  and  wisely  adopted,  the  pastor,  if  his 
own  sou!  be  |>ervaded  by  a  missionary  spirit,  and  if  he 
posses  the  confidence  of  his  people,  will  gradually  over- 
eoiue  all  opposition  and  indifference,  andstirup  an  inter- 
est in  missions  which  will  demand  a  Monthly  Concert 
and  express  itself  in  generous  contributions  to  the  cause. 

Some  of  onr  pastors  complain  of  the  difficulty  of  con- 
duoting  the  Monthly  Concert  with  sustained  interest.  I 
am  sure  that  such  a  complaint  should  not  come  from 
one  who  is  favored  with  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
and  cultivated  people  who  are  members  of  his  church. 
It  would  require  but  little  effort  on  his  part  to  enlist 
the  talents  of  such  in  contributing  to  the  interest  of 
every  meeting.  Even  in  our  smaller  and  less  favored 
congregations,  a  pastor  may,  if  he  will  but  exert  him- 
self, secure  rnnch  help  in  the  same  direction.  There  is 
very  mu  ;h  latent  talent  in  our  ohurch-membcrship, 
which  may,  with  proper  tact  and  skill,  be  brought  out. 
Some  of  our  clergymen  select  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sagos  from  our  missionary  periodicals,  to  be  read  by 
gentlemen  and  ladies  at  each  meeting,  or  they  secure 
original  addresses  or  papers  on  the  topics  .assigned  for 
the  month.  One  of  the  most  interesting  Monthly  Con- 
certs I  ever  attended  was  in  a  church  where  the  active 
members  were  distributed  into  committees,  each  com- 
mittee having  in  charge  some  portion  of  the  missionary 
Geld  and  presenting  at  each  meeting  a  report  of  its 
condition. 

It  may  often  be  necessary  or  best  that  the  pastor  him- 
self should  lake  a  proroineut  part.  In  that  case,  we  say, 
let  him  thoroughly  prepare  himself.  Let  him  read  the 
missionary  papers,  periodicals  and  reports.  Let  him 
avail  himself  of  all  the  information  upon  the  particular 
topics  afforded  b^  encycloptL'dias,  gazetteers  and  books 
of  travel.  Let  him  provide  a  plain  outline  map  of  the 
mission  field  which  he  is  to  present  before  his  people. 
Let  him  especially  come  to  the  meeting  from  his  closet, 
and  with  his  heart  full  of  his  theme,  and  he  may  rest 
assured  that  his  Monthly  Concert  will  not  lack  in  inter- 
est. It  will  he  the  favorite  meeting  with  his  people, 
and  the  one  most  largely  atlended.  His  congregation 
will  not  only  grow  in  missionary  knowledge,  but  in  zeal 
for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  at  home  and  abroad,  ('on- 
tributions  to  missions  from  that  church  will  steadily 
increase,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  congregation  may  there  receive  impressions  which 
will  ultimately  develop  into  a  burning  desire  lo  carry 
the  glad  news  of  salvation  to  distant  tribes. —  Ileraid 
and  J^resbj/ttr. 


"Are  the  Jews  to  become  Christians?"  Saoh  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  which  was  some  months  ago  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Singer,  an  eminent  man  among  the  Jews 
of  Germany.  The  author,  it  is  true,  answers  that  ques- 
tion in  the  negative;  but  the  questiou  itself  is  most  sug- 
gestive, showing  that  the  Jews  begin  to  realize  the 
fact  that  that  is  indeed  the  alternative  before  which  they 
are  placed. 


MfS.sfOy    WORK    IN     CEYLOX. 


tfianim  Work  in  Oejlon. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Phillips,  m.d.,  our  InJia  correspondent, 
f nrnishen  the  following  Jottings  from  Ceylon  to  t^e  Mis- 
sionary Hevitv:: 

The  first  thing  that  itrikes  a  strsngcr  on  coming  to 
tbifl  beaatifiil  ieland  is  ihedown  nghtand  thorongb  mis- 
sionary work  that  is  being  mrrted  on  by  the  four  great 
British  societies  represented  here,  viK:  the  Wesleyan, 
the  Church,  the  Baptist,  and  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel.  In  the  extreme  north  there  are 
the  Btationa  of  the  American  I^oard  also,  making  in  all 
five  Protestant  miaftions.     That  of  the  American   Bnard  I 
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is  oonGned  to  the  peninsula  of  Jaffna,  the  others  may  be 
fonnd  in  all  parte  of  the  island  from  Point  Pedro  to 
Dondra  IIea<1,  and  from  sea  to  sea.  To  one  at  all  given 
to  the  »tady  of  missionary  statistics  this  must  ^em  an 
extraordinarily  ample  supply  of  foreign  agency  for  a 
population  of  2,850,000  soul?,  and  yet  the  nuHsions  are 
crying  out  for  reinfuroements.  Compare  it,  for  instance, 
with  the  paucity  of  foreign  workers  in  African,  China, 
and  Indian  missionf*.  w  hy,  i^ome  single  districts  in 
India  have  a  population  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  Cey- 
lon, and  haven^t  a  miBsiouary  for  every  half  million  of 
ihe  people!  I  am  delighted  to  find  how  nobly  the  Chris- 
tian ('hurch  has  responded  to  the  needs  of  this  section  of 
pagan  territorv.  May  »he  do  as  well  for  the  teeming 
populations  of  other  lands  in  ^Vflia,  and  far  darker  Af- 
rioB.  Could  all  heathendom  bo  supplied  with  men  as 
in  Ceylon,  we  should  hear  leas  of  "playincr  at  missions." 
Looking  over  Fergesaona  Ceylon  Handbook  and  Di- 
rtctory  for  188S  and  '.¥4,  I  find  an  excellent  clerical  di- 
rectory, giving  the  namee  and  stations  of  all  miHistere 
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and  missionaries,  European  (which  in  the  Eastcomp; 

American)  and  native  of  every  sect,  both  Protestant 

Roman  Catholic.     From  this  1  gather,  that  the  presen' 
staff  of  mimionaries  {men  only,  for  here  as  in  India  wo 
men  are  rarely  spoken  of  as  miHftionaries)  stands  abunt  n 
follows:  English  HaptiAt  Mission,  three; American  Hoard, 
five;  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Goape),  eight 
Church  Missionary  Society,  fourteen;  and  the  Engli*" 
We^leyan  Society,  fifteen;  making  a  total   of  forty-fir 
But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  sura  total  of  Prote 
tant  foreign  agency  in  the   island.     Two,  if  not    tb 
important  additions  should  be  made  to  the  above  esti 
mate,  tit::    1.    Woman's  Agency.     Each   of  these   fl 
missions,  I  am  told,  has  its  ladies  from  home  who 
conducting  schools  for  girls  and  teaching  the  woraei 
There  is  no  zenana  work  as  such  here,  hut  ample  sco 
nevertheless  for  woman's  work  for  woman.     2.  Govem- 
•  raenl  Agency.     Cbajflains,  paid  by  government,  belong 
ing  to  the  Krttablished  Churches  of  England  and  Scot 
land,  are  found  at  every  seaport  like  Colombo,  Point  de 
Gallo  and  Trincomalie.     These  men  are  of  coarse  chit-fly 
designed  for  work  among  European  soldiers,  sailors  an 
government  servants.   X  Roman  Catholic  Agency.  Her„ 
as  well  nigh  everywhere  the  Roman  Church  began  early, 
and  has  many  adherents.     Such  are  the  Christian  forcei 
operating  in  Ceylon,  chiefly  along  her  coast  line,  for 
eipertenii''ed  missionary  assures  me  that  the  interior  wi 
its  one  million  souls  has  hardly  been  touched  as  yet. 

How  long  Protestant  mispions  have  been  planted  i^gj 
Ceylon  I  am  unable  at  ibis  moment,  not  having  the  <fa£^H 
at  hand,  to  say,  hut  from  the  last  annual  report  [sec  that 
the  English  Wesleyans  have  completed  their  seventieth 
year  of  efforts  here.     1  shall  not  burden  your  pages  with 
statistic,  though  GocthcV  lines  be  true:  ^j 

'it  is  oflcn  naid:  'fleiirrs  nile  the  wnrld;  ^H 

Bui  ihis  is  certain,  ngures  show  him  tl  is  ruled.' "  ^| 

The  work  of  the  missionary  is  done  here  in  three  lan- 
guages, English,  Singhalese  and  Tamil.  1  have  put 
English  first,  because  it  is  fast  becoming  the  language 
of  this  country,  and,  as  in  India,  the  people  are  most 
eager  to  learn  It.  More  and  more  of  the  mia«ioDary*s 
work  wilt  have  to  be  done  In  his  own  mother  tongue 
which  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  colony.  Still 
for  many  years  to  come  a  knowledge  of  both  Singhale 
and  Tamil  will  be  needed  by  foreign  workers.  The  b«U 
of  the  population  ia  of  course  Singhalese,  occupying  th 
interior,  and  the  western  and  southern  coasts,  but  in  tli 
north  and  along  some  of  the  eastern  coast  there  arc  larg 
settlements  of  Tarnil-speaking  Hindus.  All  the  Singba<i 
lese  are  Buddhists.  It  is  thought  by  some  scholars  that 
the^  came  from  Oudc.  I  find  many  Sanscrit  words  in 
their  religious  books,  indeed  their  religious  vocabulary  ii 
based  on  the  Sanscrit  and  Pali.  The  Hindao,  it  is  con 
monly  suppoauM!,  ttarae  down  from  Southern  IndiaJ 
though  acme  have  taken  the  opposile  view  and  thonghvl 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Tamil-speaking  population  of 
the  Madras  Presidency  may  have  emigrated  from  Cey- 
lon. These  are  points  difficult  to  determine,  and  there 
are  no  authentic  native  records  to  consult. 

Missionary  methods,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  very 
much  the  same  here  as  in  {ndia  and  other  pagan  lands. 
The  Word  of  God  ia  preached  in  the  chapel  and  on  the 
street,  and  taught  in  schools  and  the  homes  of  the  peo- 
ple. Street  or  bazar  preaching  and  village  work  is  car* 
ried  on  chiefiy  by  native  agents.  The  superintendenod 
of  schools  devolves  chiefly  upon  the  missionaries.  I  final 
an  admirably  adjusted  echool  system  here  suited  to  all 
ai^es  and  classes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  primary 
schools  and  carrying  the  pnpil  np  to  entrance  examina- 
tion or  even  the  First  Aria  of  the  Calcutta  or  London 
Universities.  I  need  not  say  that  sound  Scripture  instrnc- 
tion  is  faithfully   imparted   by   missionaries  and  the* 
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WUK  helpera  in  all  grades  of  mission  eohooU.  The 
«tH£Bg  of  aucb  colleges  as  St.  Thomas*  (S.  P.  6.)  at 
CUDoabo,  Trinity  (C.  M.  S.)  at  Kandy,  Jaffna  (A.  B.  C. 
f.  JL)  at  JaSoa,  and  Wesley  (W.  M.  S.)  at  Columbo, 
iiacredit  to  the  modern  misiiionary  enterprise.  In  these 
ki|^ber  seminaries  of  learning  men  are  being  trained  for 
Mare  toil  and  triamph  on  this  great  field.  I  find  that 
ibtj  percent,  of  the  students  of  one  of  these  missionary 
satlegm  is  Christian.  Female  education  la  receiving 
Bsrked  attention  from  the  American  missionaries  and 
III  Eogllah  Weslciyans,  and  in  the  near  future  this  de- 
ftftment  of  effort  will  begin  to  tell  powerfully  on  the 
aaHAluid  pK>liticaI  progrefls  of  thifl  Bntiph  colony.   Every 


far  West  lights  and  feeds  and  warms  the  domains  of  the 
Orient. 

The  thoughtful  reader  of  these  lines  is  already  inquir- 
ing concerning  the  results  of  this  strong  and  well-sus- 
tained missionary  agency  in  Ceylon.  The  Government 
Blue  Book  containing  the  results  of  the  last  census,  taken 
in  1881,  gives  the  Christian  population  at  very  nearly 
otuUnth,  which  tells  how  faithfully  and  patiently  and 
successfully  for  several  generations  ChriHtian  men  have 
toiled  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  here.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  this  estimate  of  one  tenth  com- 
prises besides  alt  converts  from  Buddhism  and  Hindu- 
ism, the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and 
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Methodist  Mission  School,  Jaffna^  Ceylon. 


ttrl  ta.aght  to  read  and  write  and  cipher  means  one  more 
Sri^ter  »nd  happier  home  in  Ceylon.  So  the  schools 
m  spreading  the  gospel. 

Aa  elsewhere  the  press,  too,  is  an  important  mission- 
vya^ncy  here.  'Xhe  Westeyan  Mission  has  a  Singha- 
\mb  pr«aa  at  Columbo  where  the  sacred  Scriptures  are 
priat«d  in  Singhalese  for  the  Bible  Society.  Tamil 
ocriptorea  are  brought  over  from  Madras.  There  is  an 
tBcrcaatng  demand  for  Scripture  portions  in  both  of  these 
hagixages  and  in  English.  Something  I  heard  from  a 
atan  who  has  lived  in  Ceylon  more  than  twenty-five 
years  interested  me  much.  It  was  in  relation  to  Ameri* 
flU  kerosene  oil,  which  is  now  being  largely  imported 
nto  the  island.  He  said  that  this  oil  was  so  much  cheaper 
than  the  domestic  oils,  such  aa  ooeoannt,  castor,  etc., 
that  the  very  poorest  people  will  now  be  able  to  have  a 
light  in  their  houses.  And  better  still,  that  this  light 
ia  the  hoose  was  proving  a  blessing  to  the  inmates,  for 
it  kept  thera  from  deeds  of  darkness,  invited  them  to 
•elf-improvement  by  reading  and  study,  and  was  acting 
IS  a  social  lever  to  lift  them  into  a  higher  and  better 
state.  This  was  indeed  cheering,  and  I  shall  look  with 
greater  interest  and  pleasure  upon  the  New  York  kero- 
sese  ahips  in  the  Hoogbly,  that  bring  this  light  from  the 
black  bowels  of  our  Keystone  State  to  these  eastern 
Uoda.  And  this  reminds  me  that  on  seeing  a  kerosene 
•tove  in  a  native  house  in  Kandy,  I  was  told  that,  as  no 
«ool  bad  been  discovered  in  Ceylon,  and  imported  eoal 
and  coke  were  expensive,  American  kerosene  was  cheaper 
than  wood  as  fuel  in  some  parts  of  the  island.     So  the 


the  English  population  of  the  colony.  The  earnest  mis* 
sionary  feels  thai  the  evangelisation  of  this  beautiful 
tropical  island  has  been  but  fairly  begun,  and  that  now 
the  call  comes  more  loudly  than  ever  for  advance  along 
the  whole  line.  This  sea-girt  island  has  multitudes  yet 
antouched  by  the  Gospel.  I  am  heariugof  theVeddahs 
of  the  interior,  a  wild  race,  possibly  the  aborigincH, 
whom  the  recent  census  reckons  at  about  4,000,  but 
which  is  probably  a  good  deal  short  of  the  truth.  These 
rude  dwellers  in  the  backwoods  of  Ceylon  have  no  mis- 
sionary as  yet.  Rarely  are  they  seen  in  the  streets  of 
Colombo,  Galle,  or  Kandy,  save  when  they  are  brought 
in  by  official  power  or  personal  petting.  Somebody 
should  be  learning  their  weird  language,  pDanltug  schools 
in  their  rough  hamlets,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  for 
Christian  work  among  them.  Aud  the  whole  interior 
of  Ceylon  is,  I  am  assured,  largely  waiting  for  the  Gos- 
pel There  are  societies  enough  in  this  field,  but  all  of 
these  missions  call  for  more  men  and  more  money  for 
extending  their  operations. 

The  most  cheering  evidence  of  sucoess  that  I  have 
met  with  in  Ceylon  is  the  extraordinary  development  of 
native  agency  and  self-support  or  church  independence. 
A  long  way  ahead  of  India  are  these  Singhalese  oongre* 
gations,  that  build  their  own  chapels,  pay  their  own 
preachers,  support  their  own  day  and  Sunday  schools, 
and  besides  all  this  contribute  to  the  extension  fund 
of  the  home  societies.  A  native  pastorate  means  that 
Christianity  has  come  to  stay,  that  our  holy  faith  ia  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  an  exotic,  and  that  hUtory  must 


soon  repeat  itself  here  in  larger  ingatherings  from  the 
heathen  by  the  instrumentality  of  native  toilers.  The 
missionaries  have  their  training  schools  for  native  help- 
ers, the  fature  Iftlingtons  and  Andovers,  Oxfords  and 
Oberlins  of  the  East,  from  whose  halls  many  men  of 
faith  and  fervor  accoutred  for  noble  Borvice,  shall  go 
forth  to  lead  the  armies  of  onr  High  Captain.  Every 
pious  heart  muet  pray  for  God^a  rich  benediction  upon 
these  schools  for  the  rising  ministry.  AmericanR,  Kng- 
lisbmen,  Scotchmen  may  do  much  for  this  and  other 
dark  lands,  but  the  sons  of  the  soil  are  their  chief 
hope.  May  Ceylon  have  her  own  native  roiiisionariea, 
■who,  like  San  Qnala,  of  Burma,  shall  turn  many  to 
righteouBnesj),  nntil  this  whole  island  shall  be  611ed  with 
the  true  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
Rhall  be  the  praise. 

The  Fxeunie  of  the  Xinionary  OlainL 

BT  oioK(<s  •.  jiiaiior.  I>.  D. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  made  at 
a  recent  MiHsionary  Convention  tu  the  Madison  Avenac 
Reformed  Church  in  New  York: 

Israel  was  to  give  part  of  their  money  as  well  as  their 
time  to  the  Lord.  The  free-will  offering  and  the  Sab- 
bath— part  of  the  money — part  of  the  time  went  to- 
f  ether.  The  New  Testament  enlarges  both  ideas,  and 
inds  them  under  pressure  of  a  weigntier  obligation.  If 
Iho  Jew  under  the  half-lights  of  a  doubting  and  a  re- 
stricted religion  waa  to  give  freely,  how  much  more  is 
the  Christian  under  the  full  lights  of  a  known  and  of 
a  worldto-be  promulged  salvation — how  much  more  is 
he — having  freely  received,  freely  to  give? 

But  not  only  is  the  command  flung  abroad  in  general 
terms;  it  is  pointed.  Like  every  other  intimation  of  God 
when  looked  at,  it  is  exact.  From  the  very  beginning 
God  has  called  for  one-tenth,  on  the  ground  of  respon- 
sibility, jnst  as  lie  has  called  for  one-seventh  on  the 
ground  of  atonement.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
thiH  except  by  running  a  penknife  straight  through  the 
Bible.  The  law  in  the  olden  time  was,  "Bring  ye  all 
the  tithes  into  the  storehouse."  Not  to  doit  was  to  rob 
God.  That  is  a  startling  expression — "rob  God."  "AU 
the  tithes  of  the  laud,  whether  of  the  eeed,  of  the  land, 
or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's.  It  is  holy  unto 
the  Lord."  When  was  that  law  ever  repealed?  Who 
docs  not  know  that  it  binds  with  sanctions  stronger, 
more  direct  even  than  those  that  enforce  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  the  pulpit  and  the  baptism  of  our  infant  chil- 
dren? I  mean  that  there  is  more  direct  Scripture  forgiv- 
ing the  tenth  of  our  income  to  God,  than  there  is  for 
observing  the  Brst  day  of  the  week,  for  resj^eoling  and 
snjiporting  what  is  called  the  Christian  ministry,  or  for 
sealiu"  our  children  heirs  of  God's  covenant.     » 

If  Antinomianism,  then,  can  banish  the  I.aw  of  the 
Tithes,  I  do  not  see  why  not,  in  like  manner,  every  re- 
quirement and  finally  law  altogether.  St.  Paul  reenaot- 
ing  the  law  does  not  give  us  a  plan  of  every  one  do  as 
you  please,  of  collecting  hapha/.ard.  Ho  says:  "L''pon 
the  hrat  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by 
him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him."  How  den- 
nit«!  A  stated  survey  of  the  financial  affairs;  a  resolute 
aetting  apart,  and  in  a  Jtxed proportion.  If  these  things 
are  not  m  1  Cor.  16:2,  what  is  in  it?  There  it  stands 
immutable,  as  I  must  see  it,  and  in  spite  of  every  plea 
and  twist  of  a  reluctant  selOshness,  the  Lord.  The  tenth 
is  the  minimum,  the  lowest  figure,  zero,  the  starting 
point  for  the  New  Testament  saint.  There  is  no  liber- 
ality in  giving  the  tenth.  That  God  reclaims  anyhow, 
just  as  He  does  the  Sabbath.  Liberality  comes  in  when, 
over  and  above  the  tenth,  1  begin  to  abound  in  this  grace, 


when  I  rejoice  in   giving   what  has  not  been    asked 
me,  when  I   exalt   in   occasions  for  teatifying  largef? 
sweeter,  loftier  and  more  generous  liberality. 

But  then,  beside  the  command,  there  are  other  coneid 
erations:  One  is  Gratitude,  Christ  dying  for  me  ac 
deliherately  Ay'm^l  That,  ray  brethren,  we  should  ea 
take  home  into  our  heart  of  hearts.  It  was  not  as  if 
did  all  at  once  and  on  the  impulse,  what  He  did  fur  ui 
as  one  might  plunge  into  a  boiling  flood  to  save  on^ 
drowning  there.  ChristV  death  was  not  a  plunge,  %t 
impulse;  it  was  deliberate,  methodical.  Every  step  wi 
a  step  to  the  cross.  lie  was  dying  alt  I/is  life  lortf 
Can  I  picture  that;  can  I  contemplate  that  andconteB 
myself  with  only  spasmodic  and  haphajiard  gifts?  wit. 
something  thrown  in  by  the  way  which  does  not  dra« 
my  blood  as  well  as  purse — my  very  life  into  it- -Sac 
BiFicE?  Can  I  stand  beneath  the  fiowiugof  the  frea 
life-blood  of  JesuH,  my  Saviour,  and  respond  only  one 
in  a  while,  and  then  with  a  haggling,  small-souled  relui] 
tanoe  and  not  feel  iti  Oh,  Golijotha!  what  hast  thol 
done  for  me? 

But,   once  again.      A   blessing  is  in  it — this  regnl 
giving.     "Honor  the  I/>rd  with  thy  substance  and  wi 
the  first  fruits  of  all  thine  increase,"  that  is,   give  G 
His  share  before  yon  touch   one  dime   for  other   us. 
What  then?    "So  shall  thy  bams  be  filled  with  plant; 
and  thy  presses  shall  burst  oxa  with  new  wine."  Behol 
my  brethren,  God's  great  Lije  and  Fire  Insurance  Pi 
icy!  Verily  do  I  believe  it;  believe  it,   not  the   less  t. 
cause  experience   has   so  often  proved  it.    There  is  n 
greater  securitj'  for  any  man's  possessions,  no  sorer  wa 
of  making  life  opulent,  business  successful,  than  in  gi 
ing  the  tenth   unto  God. 

Once  more:  One.  needs  to  give  the  tenth  arid  stated 
to  save  himself.  Judas  was  ruined  by  hugging  thebaj 
There  is  no  knowing  what  a  satan  of  selfishness  lurl 
in  even  redeemed  human  nature,  nor  what  that  satan  wi 
do  if  he  is  not  checked.  The  only  way  to  check  him  i_^ 
to  cut  him  right  down.  If  we  bleed  ourselves  betime^ 
we  shall  not  die  of  congestion.  If  we  clip  the  wings  of 
our  riches  we  shall  save  our  birds.  They  will  not  fly 
away  icith  us  or  f^om  ua.  <Ttving  is  God's  check  to 
prevent  our  property,  our  income,  large  or  small,  from 
becoming  what  without  it  it  will,  be,  our  snare  and  our 
ruin.     A  silver  mine  in  which  to  bury  Demas. 

Another  consideration  is  that  giving  is  tk  large  part  ,^ 
the  life  of  faith.  A  Urge  part,  said  I?  What  then  is  the 
life  of  faith  but  just  spending  ourselves  for  Jesus  as  Jesus 
spent  himself  for  us?  what  is  it  but  treading  in  His  stepgj 
nolonly  faith  in  Christ,  but  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  same 
faith  in  which  He  died  and  rose  and  triumphed  in  su- 
preme self-sacrifice.  Who  loved  rae  and  who  gave 
Himself  for  me. 

A  final  consideration  for  one  and  all  of  us  is  revived. 
We  are  all  complaining  just  now  of  our  coldness.  From 
pulpit  to  extremities  we  .ire  benumbed  with  spiritual 
torpor.  What  shall  we  do?  One  thing  we  can  begin 
witb  are  hands.  The  first  thing  when  a  man  is  freezing 
is  to  try  and  gel  circulation  into  his  hands.  We  can 
work  away  at  our  purses  this  winter — tug  at  them.  It 
will  be  tugging  with  some  of  u.i,  and  see  how  much  we 
can  get  out  of  them,  in  the  emergency  which  is  upon 
us,  for  our  dear  Lord.  We  can  turn  over  our  cash  books; 
that  will  be  likely  to  make  the  tingcrs  of  some  of  us 
tingle  and  bring  on  a  healthy  reaction  for  all.  Revival 
always  starts  giving.  "Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  tlie 
storehouse  and  prove  me  now."  "I  challenge  yon," 
saith  the  Almighty,  "if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windowa 
of  heaven  and  pour  you  out  a  blessing  that  there  ahall 
not  be  room  enough  to  receive  it/' 
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Haw  the  Eikimo  Foaod  a  Kuiie  for  Jetm. 

BT   PAHSIP.   ROI-BR   PXUDOB. 

HE  word  Ettkimo  means  "eaters  of  raw  flcBh,"  and 
the  name  is  usually  applied  to  a  race  of  Indians, 
or  wild,  uncultured  people  resembling  Indiana, 
who  inhabit  Greenland,  ihe  coasts  of  Labrador, 

botb  sides  of  Behrin^'s  Siraii,  and  some  portionB  of  the 

Alaakan  peninsula.  They  call  tbemselvcB  "/nuic" or"the 

pwple,"  the  name   Eskimo  having   been   conferred   on 

ibf'm  by  foreigners,  becanse  of   their  existing  usage   of 

eating  nearly  all  their  food  raw. 
These  people  live  nearly  always  on  the  sea  coast,  and 

niore  from  place  to  place,  aa  may  be  expedient,  in  search 

of   food.      Piiriug  their   sbort   Bummers,  they   visit  the 

neighboring  ifilands.  live  in  rude  tents,  and  spend  their 

time  in  catching  Beals,   bears,   unicorns,  walruses,  and 

ocoaaionally  whales,  to  fur- 

ftisfa  sustenance  throngh  all 

tbe  long,  dreary  winter  that 

follows  the  brief  season  of 

mild  wejuher.    In  the  early 

aatamo,  as  soon  as  the  ice 

1*  formed  on  ib«  coast,  they 

make    long  journeys   in 

iledgea  drawn  by  the  Strong 

io^  ao   famoQs   in   Arctic 

r^ons.      I   do   not    know 

what  the  poor  Eskimo  would 

do  without  his  brave,  doinle 

dogs,  which  are  quite  an  Her- 

Ticeable  to  them  as  faorses 

inp  lo  us.     TTiese  dogs  are 

of  powerful  physique,  largo 

and  strong,  with  thick,  curl 

'■^n  ^  air,  and  capable  of  en 
cr^  protracted   hungti 

mid  I3ligae.  - 

Five  or  six  of  them,  fas-- 
'  by    long    traces  lo  a 
_-    will    draw   a    great 

Weight,    and    make   on    an 

average  half  a  dozen  miles  Bsklmo  Boy. 

an  hour.     One  dog  of  aunerior  saifacity,  is  placed    in 

front  to  lead  the  team;  and  this  leader,  it  is  said,  watches 
tbefftoeof  his  master,  seeming  to  comprehend  every  word 
ud  «ij^,  and  to  he  always  docile  and  obedient.  The 
driver  uwes  no  reins,  but  'guides  his  team    solely    by  his 

voice  and  whip,  and  with  a  skill  that  the  most  expert 
Jeba  might  emulate.     Hie  whip  has  a  lash   full  twenty 

f«l  long,  joined  to  a  handle  of  only  ten  or  twelve  inches; 
ud  this  queer  implement  is  wielded  with  wonderful  dex- 
terity by  the  driver,  who  strikes  only  the  dog  nearest  lo 
htm.  That,  in  turn,  bites  the  next  one,  and  so  on  to  the 
lut,  and  in  a  twinkling,  all  are  at  full  speed,  bounding 
over  the  sparkling  anow,  as  if  they  meant  business.  Ar 
rived  at  their  journey's  end,  the  little  squad  build  their 
•DOW  houses,  s]>read  out  the  skins  brought  in  the  Bledgea, 
and  with  great  lamps  filled  with  wha'eoil,8oon  warm  up 
the  impromptu  dwellings,  and  cook  their  frugal  supper 
of  walrus  or  seal  Bteaks  unaccompanied  by  either  bread 
or  e^reen  vegetables. 

The  coDstructiou  of  their  snow  honsefl  is  ingenious, 
and  their  apearanoe,  when  first  built,  before  the  ceilings 
become  begrimed  by  smoke,  and  the  doors  strewn  with 
offal,  is  said  lo  be  as  beautiful  aa  a  fairy  palace.  For 
putting  up  the  hut,  the  snow,  which  from  the  extreme 
oold.  becomes  perfectly  hardened,  is  first  out  into  smooth, 
even  s3ah8,  which  are  so  firm,  as  etFoctaally  to  exclude 
the  external  air.  Then  an  oval  hole  about  sixteen  feet 
in  diameter,  is  cut  in  a  snow  drift,  a   dome  formed  of 


snow  ice,  is  raised  over  it,  and  the  bnilding,  in  the  form 
of  an  arch,  carefully  constructed.  The  keystone  at  the 
the  top  is  a  large,  square  slab;  and  the  entrance  is  through 
a  low,  arched  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  is  asmallhole 
kept  closed  by  a  slab  of  ice.  The  putting  aside  of  this 
slab  openB  to  view  a  much  larger  passage,  by  which  the 
cratcling  Eskimo  litids  hie  way  to  the  open  air;  for  the 
hole  is  too  small  and  the  passages  too  low  to  permit  of 
ingress  or  egress  except  on  "all  fours.'*  The  solitary 
window  is  cToeed  by  a  broad  piece  of  transparent,  fresa 
water  ice,  which  forms  also  a  part  of  the  roof;  and  the 
light  shines  through  with  the  beautiful  effect  of  rays 
passing  through  a  ground-glass  shade. 

The  seal,  which  formji  the  major  portion  of  the  Eskimo 
larder,  is  the  only  aea  animal  found  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  the  open  water. 

It  makes  openings  in  the  ice,  eren  when  several  feet- 
thick,  and  keeps  the  openings  continually  clear,  for  the 
parpose  of  obtaining  air.  Beside  one  of  these  openings, 
an  Eskimo  will  sit  on  his  snow  bench  for  a  whole  day  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  listening  for  the  breathing  of  the 
seal;  and  when  the  unwary  animal  lifts  his  head  and 
shoulders  out  of  the  water,  it  is  instantly  speared  by  the 
skillful  hunter  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  expected 
prize. 

I  have  read  an  incident  of  three  Christian  Eskimos, 
who  once  made  an  excursion  to  an  island  in  the  open 
sea,  for  the  purpose  of  spearing  seals.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, the  ice  on  which  they  were  standing,  became  de- 
tached from  the  main  body,  and  they  were  carried  out 
to  sea.  One  of  the  men  turned  the  sledge  ho  had  with 
him,intoa8ortof  a  raft  by  tying  skins  and  seals' bladders 
to  ii;  and  thus  contrived  to  paddle  back  to  the  firm  ioe, 
using  his  sealspur  as  a  rudder.  He  atoncoaennred  assist- 
ance, and  hastened  to  the  help  of  his  companions  in  dis* 
ahter;  but  long  before  he  could  reach  them,  they  had 
drifted  cl?ar  out  of  sight,  and  it  was  supposed  they  were 
lost. 

When,  nine  days  afterward,  they  reached  homo  in  a 
Bledge,  ihese  young  converts  said  they  had  given  them- 
selves reuewcdiy  to  God,  as  they  were  thus  exposed  to  a 
terrible  death,  and  that  they  had  never  for  one  moment 
donbted  that  He  would  do  for  them,  in  their  extremity, 
whatever  was  best;  and  that  t/tei/  had  perfect  j>eaee  in 
thus  yieldiny  up  their  liven  to  I/im  to  be  disposed  of  a» 
lie  saw  fit.  And  go  they  bad  waited.  They  caught  one 
or  more  seals,  and  ate  some  of  the  Aesh  raw,  drinking  the 
blood  warm  to  restore  heat  to  their  bodies;  and  at  last 
they  were  rescued  by  a  stranger  passing  in  his  Kajak, 
feeling  sure  that  (rod  had  seni  him  lo  deliver  them  from 
the  frightful  fate  thai  threatened  them. 

It  was  from  just  such  an  incident  that  the  early 
Moravian  missionaries  derived  the  word  they  have  used 
for  Saviour  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the  lao' 
guage  of  the  Eskimos. 

For  a  long  time  the  missionaries  were  wholly  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  since  these  poor,  iguorant  people  had  never 
beard  of  our  dear  Saviour,  and  of  course  had  no  word  in 
their  language  by  which  to  designate  Uim.  But  one  day 
some  rescued  men  were  telling  of  a  terrible  storm  from 
which  they  had  just  been  saved,  and  the  missionary 
asked,  "How  did  yon  escape?"  "Ob,  our  friend  saved 
us  in  his  own  Kajak,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  "Then, 
what  would  you  call  the  man,  who  saved  you,"  again 
questioned  the  missionary;  and  the  reply  gave  him  the 
long  sought-for  appellation  by  which  to  designate  the 
loving,  compassionate  Friend,  who  ia  the  Saviuur  of  aU 
that  believe.  And  so  this  precious  name  has  ever  since 
been  expressed  in  the  Eskimo  language. 
JiaUimoret  Md. 
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HEROIC    LAr>y    MTSSTON'ARIES. 


Home  Heroic  Ladr  Hisalonaries. 

Dr.  Daniel  Wiae,  in  his  book  on  *'Oar  Misaionary 
Heroes  and  Heroines/'  issued  last  year,  pays  the  foflow 
itiK  tribnte  to  some  Mlhodist  missionaries: 

In  India  and  China  there  are  millions  of  girU  and 
women  who,  beoaase  of  the  ways  of  the  people,  can  only 
-be  taught  to  know  Jesuit  by  lady  teaohers.  GeDtleman 
missionaries  oanuot  reach  them  as  they  do  ignorant  wo- 
men in  this  country.  That  Christian  ladien  might  be 
sent  to  do  this  work,  a  society  of  Methodist  ladies  was 
formed  at  Boston,  in  1869.  It  looks  like  a  perilous  work 
for  single  young  women  to  leave  their  native  land,  and 
sail  thousands  of  miles  to  a  strange  and  trying  climate, 
to  live  with  a  strange  people  for  the  sole  purpose  of  tell- 
ing them  the  old,  old  story  of  the  blessed  Redeemer's 
love  for  the  souls  of  men  and  women.  Well,  it  is  a  very 
great  thing  for  any  young  lady  to  undertake.  It  re- 
ijuirca  jj^reat  fatth,  much  love,  rare  courage,  and  genuine 
loyalty  to  Chri«t  and  to  the  perishing  heathen  for  whom 
he  died.  But  great  as  are  the  sacrifices  this  holy  work 
demands,  this  "Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society" 
has  never  lacked  accomplished  young  women  willing  to 
undertake  iU 

The  first  money  given  to  this  Society  came  from  a 
lady  whose  daughter,  when  dying,  said  to  her  mother, 
"If  I  do  not  get  well  I  would  like  to  have  papa  give  as 
muob  money  to  the  missionaries  every  yearasit  reqnires 
to  take  care  of  me."  That  sweet  girl  passed  into  the 
"Beautiful  I-and,"  and  her  mother,  in  honor  of  her  mem 
ory,  gave  the  first  offering  made  to  the  Society  "for  the 
support  of  a  Bible  woman  in  Moradabad,  India."  Thus, 
by  her  dying  wish,  that  lovely  maiden  not  only  encour- 
aged the  ladies  of  the  Society,  but  also  caused  many  to 
hear  the  words  of  Christ  in  India  who  had  never  before 
known  even  His  glorious  name. 

This  Society  was  scarcely  organized  before  an  acoom- 
plished  lady.  Miss  I.  Thoburn,  whose  heart  had  been  a 
fountain  of  desire  to  work  among  the  women  of  India, 
offered  to  bear  its  banner  to  the  zenanas  of  India.  The 
ladies  bad  but  three  hundred  dollars  in  their  treasury. 
This  sum  was  only  sutHcient  for  her  outfit.  The  ladies 
fell  sad  at  heart,  and  for  some  moments  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  despair.  Presently  one  of  their  number, 
Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Porter,  as  if  suddenly  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  spoke  with  a  spiritual  force  which  made 
her  words  arrows  of  celestial  fire.  At  the  close  of 
her  spontaneous  address,  which  was  like  an  in- 
spiration, speaking  of  Miss  Thoburn,  she  used  these 
memorable  words: 

"Shall  we  lose  her  becau<)e  we  have  not  the  needed 
money  in  our  hands?  No;  rather  let  us  walk  the  streets 
<)f  Boston  in  our  calico  robes  and  save  the  expense  of 
most  costly  apparel.  Mrs.  President,  I  move  the  ap- 
pointment of  Miss  Thoburn  as  our  missionary  to  India." 

These  were  noble  words,  and  the  ladles  replied,  as  with 
one  voice,  "We  will  send  her!"  The  response  was  not 
the  expression  of  an  ungrounded,  empty  eutbusiasm,  but 
of  a  failh  which  rested  on  God*8  promises  to  bless  the 
efforts  of  his  Son's  followers.  Ladies  who  were  ready 
to  wear  cilioo  instead  of  silk,  if  that  were  neoeasary  to 
the  procurement  of  money,  were  justified  in  pledging 
themselves  to  the  support  of  Miss  Thoburn  in  India. 

That  they  made  no  mistake  in  this  their  first  mission- 
ary, Miss  Thobum's  work  in  India  abundantly  proves. 
She  was  well  educated;  she  had  the  tastes  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  lady  of  culture;  she  loved  the  reBnements  of 
civilized  life;  she  was  full  of  energy,  and  was  devoted  to 
the  service  of  her  Lord.  AM  this  she  consecrated  to  the 
women  of  India.  She  organized  schools  for  girls;  she 
visited  the  zenanas  to  tell  their  iamates  about  Jesus;  she 


made  herself  beloved  and  very  useful.     After  she  hi 
spent  several  years  of  toil  in  India,  she  was  asked  by 
American  lady  who  was  visttiug  her  field  of  labor, 

"Do  you  not  sometimes  long  for  your  own  land 
privilege?" 

Her  reply  deserves  to  bo  embroidered  on  cloth  of  goll 
With  features  all  aglow  with   heavenly  fire,  she    ear* 
''Don't  go  home  to  excite  pity  for  me!  I  am  happy  h€ 
in  my  work.     I  am  busy  here,  and  we  all  feel  so.     0 
work  lies  here;  and  when  sickness  comes,  and   we  tu 
our  faces  homeward,  we  leave  our  hearts  behind." 

This  was  the  language  of  a  genuine  missionary,  wor 
ing  for  Jesus  out  of  pure  love  for  the  souls  in  whose  b 
half  he  died.  Nor  was  she  the  only  heroic  lady  wilHt 
to  give  up  home  and  its  delights  from  the  same  gre 
motive.  There  was  Miss  Clara  A.  Swain,  who  accot 
panied  her.  This  lady  had  studied  medicine,  and  all 
sailed  with  Miss  Thoburn  as  a  medical  missionary.  SI 
did  good  service  until  her  failing  health  compelled  herl 
return  with  reluctance  to  her  native  land. 

Miss  Fannie  J.  Sparkes,  a  young  lady  of  Binghamto< 
N.  Y.,  nurtured  in  a  home  of   love,  and   well    educate' 
when  converted,  iu    1869,  heard  a  whisper  in  her  bea 
asking,  "Will  you  go  to  India,  alone,  as  a  missionary  fc 
Jesus?" 

To  this  startling   question,  after  severe  struggles 
mind,  she  finally   answered,  "Yes."    Shortly  after  M 
Judd,  a  returned  missionary,  asked  her  if  she  would  ^ 
to  India.     Her  pastor,  her  presiding  elder,  and  the  ladii 
of    the  Missionary  Society,  pressed    the    same   inquiri 
These  wishes  of  her  earthly  friends  satisfied  her  that  tqj 
whisper  in  her  heart  was  from  her  beloved  Lord.     Stir 
there  was  the  unwillingness  of  her  parents  to  part  wil 
her,  and  while  they  hesitated  to  give  their  consent, 
suffered   intensely.     Jesus  bade   her  go.     Her   parent 
wished  her  to  stay  at  home.     Whom  did  she  love  be« 
Jesus  gained  the  victory,  and  her  parents  withdrew  the 
opposition  for  his  sake.  She  sailed  to  Bombay,  and  hai 
ing  arrived  safely, she  was  sent  to  Bareilly  totake  chars 
of  a  Girls*  Orphanage.     There  she  did  a  "grand  and  gl 
rious    work,"    leaching   many   native    orpnan    girls 
knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  Jesus. 

Eight  years  of  faithful  labor  in  a  trying  climate  wot 
out  her  strength,  and  compelled  her  return  to  her  nativ 
land.     Gr^at  was  the  joy  of  her  friends  when  she  reaohf 
her  father's  home.     After  his  first  greeting,  that  bappj 
father  said,  "Let  us  sing,  *Praise  God,  from  whom 
blessings  flow;'"  and  the  assembled  household  sang 
with  a  joyousness  that  may  bo  more  easily  imagined  tfa 
described. 

Eighteen  months  at  home  restored  her  strength,  despilj 
the  labor  of  speaking  at  one  hundred  missionary  me 
ings  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    Then  she  returnfl 
to  her  much  loved  Orphanage  in  Bareilly.     Her  farewell 
words  before  sailing  were  pitched  to  a  lofty  and   beroia 
key-note.     She  said,  "Saying  good-bye  is  not   all  sacr 
fice.     There  is  so  much  joy  in  the  thought  of  carryin 
life  to  heathen  women,  that  had  I  a  thousand  lives, 
would  gladly  lay  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  this  service." 

Most  noble  lady,  what  generous  mind   can  refuse  to 
honor  thee  for  these  truly  heroic  words! 

There  is  in  the  cemetery  of  Binghamton,  New  York, 
a  tombstone,  bearing  this  simple  incription:  "Nellie: 
died  at  sea,  aged  twenty- one  years."  BeneatH  are  the 
words,  "She  hath  done  what  she  could."  Who  was  this 
youthful  lady  who,  though  young  when  translated  l^i 
to  heaven,  had  "done  what  she  could?"  ^H 

She  was  one  of  our  lady  missionaries  to  China,  the  wilH^ 
of  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  whose  missionary  record  will 
be  written  on  the  chief  corn«r-8tone  of  the  coming  Cli' 
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MM  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  When  Nellie  beoame 
kb  brideafae  cheerfully  accepted  the  periU  and  sacrifices 
Iff  the  work  to  which  he  was  aelF-oonseorated.  Her  de* 
Toiioo  to  her  chosen  vocation  was  boautifally  shown  the 
Im4  lime  she  knell  at  the  paternal  family  altar.  An  the 
bivwell  prayer  went  from  quirering  lipB  to  the  ears  of 
oar  rider  Brother  in  heaven,  every  eye  but  Nellie's 
«■  iUed     with    tears.     Rising    from    her    knees    »he 

rj  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  in  voice  made 
mad  strong  by  the  inspiration  of  faith  and  love, 
Ac  ttag,— 

"Xve,  my  aative  laad.  I  lovo  theet 
All  thy  acenca  I  love  thvm  well; 
Pricn(l».coDQ«ctioD8,  happy  countiy. 
Can  I  bid  you  all  farewell; 

Can  I  leave  you, 
Far  in  heatbeo  lands  to  dwell." 

Tbia  twe«t  singer  waa  only  nineteen  years  old.  Tet 
be  wa«  no  mere  sentimentaliat,  but  a  pure,  young  ftowl 
^iclligcntly  consecrated  to  Cbriatian  work  ia  China. 
What  she  did  after  arriving  at  Foochow  proved,  beyond 
kil  question,  that  she  was  speaking  in  earnest  when 
Aonly  after  the  above  scene  around  the  family  altar  she 
ottered  her  last  words  in  America,  saying,  "I  do  not  re- 
gret the  step  I  have  taken.  I  go  cheerfully,  fully  deter- 
mined to  do  all  the  good  I  can."  This  high  purpose  she 
uecated,  qaiekly  acquiring  the  language  of  the  people, 
and  heartily  entering  into  her  liuahand'a  labors.  But 
leMs  than  two  years  sufficed  to  aap  the  sources  of  her 
Mreogtb,  and  compel  hor  to  take  ship  for  her  native 
Uad.  3he  passed  from  the  great  wide  sea  to  her  re- 
wd  when  the  vessel  was  six  days  from  port.  Her 
Mitbty  career  was  brief  but  beautiful,  and  her  rest  is 
glohoQS. 

Let  us  now  view  the  father  of  a  sick,  motherless  in- 
fant, kneeling  alone  in  his  chamber  and  fervently  prav- 
in^.  "Spare  the  life  of  my  child,  O  Lord!"  he  cries,  *'lf 
tboa  wilt  save  her,  I  dedicate  her  to  thy  service  as  a  mis- 
simary  to  heathen  lands." 

Haaren  kindly  answered  that  father*s  prayer.  Her 
same  was  Carrie  L.  MWfillan.  Very  singularly,  as  she 
gn*  op  And  while  she  was  yet  a  little  girl,  she  secretly 
eherisbed  the  thought  that  her  life-work  vt^a  to  be  done 
IB  lodia.  And  when  she  began  to  study  geography,  and 
to  trace  od  the  map  the  ccean  paths  to  India  and  tho 
location  of  the  great  cities  of  the  eatitern  world,  she  did 
tf<,  thinking, 

"My  school  mates  and  teachers  little  think  I  shall  see 
those  places." 

^VheD  only  seven  years  old  she  was  happily  converted. 
Then  her  love  for  the  Saviour  became  tho  root  of  afond 
ODdying  desire  to  realize  her  inward  thought.  And  when 
flbe  blossomed  into  yoang  womanhood,  she  told  these 
flicret  longings  to  her  pastor  and  his  wife,  who,  know- 
ing her  fitness  for  missionary  work,  took  the  proper 
•leps  to  bring  her  name  before  the  directors  of  our  Wo- 
man's Missionary  Society. 

While  her  case  was  pending,  her  father  told  her,  for 
the  first  lime,  of  his  prayer  forher  infant  life,  and  of  the 
dedication  he  then  made  of  her  life  to  missionary  work. 
And  he  added, 

**1  hope,  (-/'arrie,  you  will  yet  live  to  fulfill  this  vow!" 

Then  this  girl,  whose  heart  was  already  overflowing 
with  desire  for  work  among  the  heathen,  rejoiced  with 
<iceeding  joy.  She  saw  the  connsction  between  her 
fond  father's  prayer  and  her  missionary  longinjjfs.  iShe 
was  satisfied  that  her  \o^^v  cherished  thought  waa  a  seed 
sown  by  the  chief  of  Missionaries,  even  by  Christ  the 
Lord. 

She  waa  appointed  in  due  time.     Then  oame  the  test 


of  her  devotion.  To  quit  her  home-nest,  where  a  father's 
love  had  brightened  her  young  life,  and  to  venture,  a  de- 
fenseless maiden,  across  the  measureless  sea  in  to  a  strange 
land  was  a  sterner  thing  to  do  than  it  bad  been  to  Imagine 
in  her  young  day  dreams.  Her  father  also  found  it  a 
bitter  trial  to  say  adieu  to  his  consecrated  child.  His 
heart  shrank  from  it  as  from  a  living  death.  But  he 
said  it,  though  it  was  with  anguish  that  cannot  be  told. 
After  it  was  said  and  his  loved  daughter  had  left  to  take 
ship,  he  ponred  out  his  grief  into  the  ear  of  his  sympa- 
thizing Lord.  Nor  did  he  do  this  in  vain.  The  Spirit 
comforted  htm,  and  when  he  left  his  place  of  prayer  his 
face  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  6«d'B  face,  and  he  said 
to  his  son, 

"I  have  gained  the  victory!  Glory,  glory!  I  am  glad 
Carrie  is  gone,  and  glad  she  has  such  a  message  to  de- 
liver!" 

This  devoted  lady  entered  zealously  and  succeesfully 
on  her  work  of  teaching  Jegas.  The  secret  of  her  suc- 
cess was  made  clear  by  what  she  wrote  back  to  her 
friends,  "Of  my  work  in  India,"  said  she,  "/  love  it.  I 
love  the  people  with  a  peculiar  love.  I  am  glad  1  have 
a  place  in  this  field.  I  am  glad  that  prayer  for  India's 
redemption  is  being  answered.  The  time  is  coming 
when  India's  daughters^  so  long  bound  by  the  fetters  of 
superstition,  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Christ.  Tho  door 
of  thoxenana  shall  swing  back,  and  in  the  light  of  God's 
oountenance  they  shall  come  forth." 

These  are  words  of  love  and  faith.  These  are  the  forces 
that  move  both  men  and  women  to  face  the  trials  of 
mission  work.  And  by  these  the  world  shall  be  won  to 
our  Christ. 

One  more  sketch  from  the  portrait  gallery  of  oar 
"Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society"  ia  al!  we  have  to 
insert  in  this  chapter.  It  is  that  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Hig- 
gina,  the  daughter  of  a  devout  Methodist  preacher,  a 
graduate  of  the  High  School  at  Chelsea,  Massachnaetts, 
and  subsequently  a  very  superior  teacher  in  tho  public 
schools  of  Boston.  When  sixteen  years  old  she  became 
one  of  our  Lord's  disciples.  As  his  follower  she  could 
not  help  thinking  much  of  missionary  work,  andaho  was 
mnch  inclined,  when  mlaaionary  collections  were  being 
taken,  to  write,  "/^u'tf  myself''  But  her  native  modesty 
kept  her  from  doing  so. 

At  last,  after  much  self-scrutiny,  hcaitation,  and  fear, 
lest  ahe  should  ever  go  without  being  sent,  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  offer  herself.  In  this  state  of  mind  she  went 
to  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society  where,  at  the  close 
of  its  session,  a  lady  who  kaew  her  worth  remarked 
to  her,  *'I  think  we  will  send  you  as  a  missionary  some* 
time." 

''Any  time,"  promptly  replied  Miss  Tliggina,  with  an 
emphasis  that  led  the  lady  to  look  intently  into  her  eyes, 
and  to  rejoin, 

"Apply,  then;  apply P 

She  went  home  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood.  Her  room- 
mate met  her  with  the  inquiry,  "Susan,  are  you  going  to 
be  a  missionary?" 

"I  am  going  to  apply,"  was  her  decisive  answer. 

She  did  apply,  but  there  was  no  vacancy.  She  would 
would  have  to  wait  for  an  opening.  The  resignation  of 
a  lady  recently  appointed,  however,  soon  opened  a  door 
for  her.     She  was  appointed  to  Yokohama. 

Then  came  the  tender  farewells,  the  long  voyage,  the 
hopes  and  feara  of  a  sensitive  Christian  lady  on  entering 
upon  a  novel  and  difficult  task.  All  these  trials  she 
passed  with  courage  and  hope.  Hersuccess  was  assured 
from  the  beginning.  The  Japanese  children,  won  by 
her  Christian  gentleness,  soon  loved  her.  Her  prospect 
was  bright  with  promise  when,  after  less  than  a  year  of 
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BUDDHISM    AND     CHRISTIAmTY. 


devoted  labor,  ebe  wih  seized  witb  sudden  aiclcDSHa.  Her 
phyeician  frankly  said, 

'"Yoa  may  gel  well  *  but  it  is  very  i3oiibtf  nU" 

"1  am  in  the  Lord^s  bands,"  ehe  replied,  very  calmly. 
**Living  or  djiDg,  I  am  hi*." 

It  was  h«r  Lord^fl  good  pleasure  to  take  her  to  his  upper 
eanctuary,  and  ahe  died  with  a  song  of  triumph  on  her 
faltering  tongue. 

O,  noble  Christian  maiden!  Her  brow  is  crowned  with 
glory  to-day,  and  her  example  lives  to  fire  other  kindred 
young  BOuU  with  that  heroic  zeal  which  promptly  Sll« 
every  gap  made  by  disease  and  death  in  the  ranks  of  our 
misaionaries. 

Would  the  reader  know  more  of  the  elect  ladies  who 
haFe  been  sent  abroad  by  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society?  Let  him  read  Mrs.  Wfaeeler^s  book  on 
the  subject. 

Buddhisnt  and  Ohriitianity  Compared  by  a  Japanese, 

An  article  on  "The  Future  of  Keligion  in  Japan," 
written  by  a  Japanese, appeared  in  July  last  in  a  natiTe 
newspaper  in  Japan.  It  was  translated  into  English  and 
pablished  in  the  Japan  GazttCct  of  Yokohama^  August 
16.  From  the  translation  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts, which  are  intereeiing  ae  noting  the  opinions  of 
one  who  is  not  a  boliever  in  Christianity,  but  who  recog- 
nizes its  power; 

"We  regret  to  say  that  it  is  our  opinion  that  Biid- 
dhism  cannot  long  hold  its  ground^  and  that  Christianity 
naost  finally  prevail  throughout  all  Japan.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  It  will  do  so  at  once,  this  day  or  this 
month.  In  the  pr«^sent  state  of  things,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  learned  and  most  respectable  claga  and  a  few 
Shinto  prieats,  all  Japan  to  a  man  is  Buddhist,  whilst 
tho^e  of  the  Christian  faith  are  aot  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  people. 

"The  Buddhists  think  that  believing  themsftlves  and 
oaring  for  their  own  interests  is  enough.  The  Ohriatian 
believers  not  only  believe  themselves,  but  also  exert 
themBelves  to  extend  the  principles  of  religion  to  other 
natiang.  It  is  therefore  deducible,  from  reason  alone, 
that  the  resources  of  the  Btiddbidt  priests  cannot  equal 
those  of  Christian  teachers.  If,  in  addition,  we  examine 
the  facts,  we  will  find  that  our  conclusion  From  reason 
is  }U8t  afi  we  thought,  without  mistake.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, what  Chriatian  teachers  and  Buddhist  priests  are 
doing  to-day^ 

**The  European  and  Amerioan  churches  not  only  fully 
care  for  all  the  interests  of  religion  in  their  own  ooun- 
trieSj  bat  also  for  those  things  withont  direct  relation  to 
their  religion,  such  as  education,  sanitary  measures, 
charitable  institntions,  and  the  like.  For  these  purposes 
they  expend  vast  sums  of  money.  Above  all,  for  relief 
of  the  poor,  aside  from  all  that  the  govemni6Dt&  do, 
Christian  teachers  commonly  attend  to  these  in  person. 
But  the  churches  are  not  satiBiied  with  this  care  for  re- 
ligion in  their  own  countries,  but,  In  order  to  extend 
their  religious  principles,  conlribute  large  sums  of  money 
to  support  numbers  of  missionaries  to  foreign  countries. 

"Again,  to  translate  religious  books  into  the  languages 
of  all  countries,  and  to  circulate  them  cheaply;  for  such 
purposea  as  these  great  sums  arc  expended.  For  example, 
It  1b  reported  that  the  American  Bible  Society  has  pub- 
lished the  Bible  in  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  lan- 
guages and  circulated  it  in  various  countries.  Also  that 
the  society,  during  seventy  years  from  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  has  published  over  one  hundred  million 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Again,  the  British  and  For- 
aign  Bible  Society  every  year  at  present  publishes  about 
two  million  copiej.     Of  these,  one  half  are  circulated  in 


foreign  oonntrieB,  and  of  these  the  larger  part  are  gra- 
tuitously distributed,  bnt  few  being  sold.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  amount  contributed  from,  all  quarten  ia  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly. 

"On  the  other  hand,  money  expended  by  Baddhist 
priests  in  Japan  is  confined  to  fanilding  and  repairing 
temples,  and  is  not  sufficietifc  for  their  religious  needn. 
How,  then,  can  money  be  expended  for  other  purposely 
How  it  was  of  old,  we  are  unable  to  say;  but  at  the  pres- 
ent, occasionally  we  see  in  the  papers  that  the  priests  of 
the  Shioshin  sect  at  such  and  such  a  place  have  built  a 
hospital,  or  contributed  something  to  building  a  road; 
or  tbat,  in  Tokio,  such  and  such  a  sect  has  opened  an  or- 
phanage. With  only  these  examples,  that  the  amoant 
of  money  at  their  command  and  the  extent  of  their  io* 
fluencB  must  both  be  small,  is  very  evident  indeed.  Aad 
as  to  sending  missionaries  abroad,  with  the  exceptioti  of 
the  Honganji's  opening  one  or  two  branch  temples  in 
China  and  Corea,  we  have  heard  of  nothing.  Therefore, 
not  only  from  reason  but  from  facts,  we  must  say  the 
Buddhist  priests  cannot  equal  the  Christian  teaohers, 

"Western  Christianity,  for  hundreds  of  years  joined 
with  civiliixation,  and  advancing  with   it,   is  nol  lo  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  day   with  Buddbism.     On  the 
whole,  Japanese  Buddhism  and  Western  sciences  cannot 
stand  together.     They  are  inoonsifltent  the  one  with  the 
other.     Buddhism  cannot  be  acceptable  to  any  hut  ig- 
norant believers;  on  the  other  hand,  Christianity,  though 
sometimes  forced  to  do  so,  yet  since  it  does  unite  with 
the  physical   sciences,    secures  the  faith  of  the  higher 
classes.     This  the  Buddhists  can  in  no  wise  expect  to  do. 
Therefore,   on  the  point  of  intelligence,  also,  that  th^ 
Buddhists  are  inferior  to  the  Christian  teachers,  no  Bud.— 
dhiat  can  deny. 

"Taking  both  elaeses  as  a  whole,  and  comparing  theii- 
principles  in  rngard  to  personal  advantage  or  disinterest- 
ednesa;    eeeking  the  welfare  of  others  without  seeking 
a  reward  for  themselves — doing  such  things  as  these, 
which  has  the  preeminence?     Or,  making  the  principle* 
of  their  religion  secondary;  seeking  their  own  interests; 
teaching  the  rewards  of  a  future  world  to  others,  bat 
themselves  seeking  the  greatest  praise  of  this  present 
evanescent  worEdj  outwardly  professing  to  save  the  souU 
of  men,  but  privately  gratifying  their  own  desires — ^dc- 
ine  such  tbitige  as  these^  which  has  the  Uss?    We  be- 
lieve, if  search  were  made  minutely  of  these  things,  the 
superior  virtue  will  be  found  greatest  among  Chri^tiaa 
teachers,  and  the  lack  of  it,  and  the  most  of  bad  condnot, 
wonld  be  found  among  Buddhist  priests." 


Mr.  B.  F.  Ilartsborne  divides  the  Weddas  of  Ceylon  into 
two  classes — J'ungle  Weddas  and  Tillage  Weddas.  The 
former  retain  more  distinctly  than  the  latter  the  easen- 
tial  characteristics  of  their  isolated  condition,  still  de- 
pending for  their  chief  iQeans  of  subsistence  upon  ^heir 
bows  and  arrows,  and  passing  their  lives  in  the  vast 
forests  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Ceylou,  without  any  dwell- 
ing-places or  system  of  cultivation.  Their  skill  iti  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  the  strength  of  their  left  arm  must 
be  noticed,  as  well  as  the  abeenoe  of  any  stone  or  flint 
instruments  among  themn.  The  infiueBoc  of  the  civilized 
Tamil  and  Singhalese  races,  contiguous  to  the  district 
which  they  inhabit,  has  only  in  a  very  slight  degree 
made  itself  felt.  Their  state  of  barbarism  is  indicated 
by  their  practice  of  producing  fire  by  means  of  rubbing 
two  sticks  together,  as  well  a»  by  an  almost  entire  alP 
aence  of  clothing,  and  the  custom  which  they  observe 
of  habitually  refraining  from  any  sort  of  ablution  what- 
ever. 


CHVRCH    OF    THE    HOLY    SEPVLCURE. 
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QTkurrk  at  the  Itoly  J^epulrhrr. 

Ibhop  £.  M.  Marvin,  while  vigitiog   the  llolj  Land, 

as  follows  from  Jerusalem: 

The  cenire  of  ohief  attraction  to  the  Christian  visitor 

is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     Tt  ia  a  build- 

irf  very  great  proportions,  and  eovern  the  traditional 

■■"r  the  crucifiiion  and  the  barial  of  our  Lord, 

r>ave  happened  here  in   the   week  of   the   Greek 

|w.k'.r.  and  have  seen  fanaticism  in  its    most   revolting 

iBTM,  mitigated  somewhat  by  two  oircumstanoee.  The 

is  thai,  this  year,  owinj^  to  nome   difFeronce  in  the 

er  of  the  rtckoiiint;  (lom  the  full  moon,  the  Greek 

!r  falls  A  week  later  than  the-  Latin,  ^o  tbat  the  col- 

and  coufusioQ    that    sometimes    occur  have  been 

led,  a-s  their  parades  came    on    different   days;    and 

•econd,  that  the  anticipated  war  prevented  the  very 

infldx  of  pilj^riras  that  are  in  attendance  usually  at 

Euter  solemnities.     These  pilgrims  come  in   great 

bem,  and  from  the  moot  remote  regions. 

iot  what  we  have  seen  is  sufKcicntly    revolting.     On 

,y  the  Armenians  had  the  farce  of  foot  washing. 

Patriarch    enacted  the  part  of  the   Lord,  and  the 

S«  represented  the  twelve  apostles.  They  occupied 
orm,  erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  paved  area  in 
tof  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Way  we  have  been  to  witness  the  celfstial  fire  isau- 
from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Hy  the  ioterposition  of 
OoDBuI  we  got  a  good  position  in  the  gallery  of  the 
oda  of  the  church.  Immediately  under  this  rotunda 
chapel  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  stands  immediately 
rhal  is  supposed  to  be  the  Tomh  of  our  Lord.  In 
ar«a  around  this  an  excited  multitude  was  aasem- 
when  we  arrived,  about  two  hours  in  advance  of 
tim«,  which  was  two  o'clock  v.  h.  Many  persons  had 
there  from  seven  in  the  morning  to  secure  and  hold 
poaitions.  The  Greeks  occupied  one-half  of  the 
and  the  Armenians  the  other.  The  latter  were 
^et,  but  8uch  carryings  on  as  took  place  amongst  the 
ttreekit  I  never  saw  nor  imagined.  It  was  like  bedlam. 
TTieT  were  naasaed  together  as  thick  as  they  could  stand, 
noept  tbat  a  space  wai*  kept  clearby  soldiers  present  for 
(^  purtHMe.  The  space  was  necessary  for  the  perform- 
anw.  Near  the  round  opening  in  the  side  of  the  chapel 
rtol  of  wh'ch  the  fire  was  to  proceed,  the  crowd  was 
tkieke«t.  They  were  clapping  their  bauds,  jumping  up 
and  down,  striking  their  beads  with  their  hands,  striking 
lleniKlves  against  each  other;  acme  were  standing  on 
ike  ifaoulders  of  others,  jumping  ahont  and  falling  and 
riinig  ap  attain  in  the  most  remarkable  way;  all  shout- 
b^  Bcreaming,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  Some- 
tiaea  every  one  spemed  to  be  shouting  on  bis  own  ac- 
MtBt,  and  then  again  there  was  something  like  a  chorus 
su]  response  in  unison.  Once  or  twice  there  was  a  lull 
■  Uw  uproar,  so  that  nothing  would  he  heard  but  the 
tbiMcaiids  of  people  assembled  nnder  the  great  dome  in 
4MV«rBatioD,  and  even  that  was  "like  the  noine  of  many 
*«l«rB."  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  that  as  a  compar- 
iioa. 

Hoard  passed  and  the  excitement  became  more  in* 
l«ue.  With  many  it  was  frenzy.  They  were  raving 
'•  -"d  like  madmen.  Sometimes,  when  the  soldiers 
iDlerfere  to  keep  them  in  their  places,  the  devo* 
-.rv  wuld  caress  them,  patting  their  cheeks,  evidently 
with  a  view  to  conciliate  them  lest  he  should  be  forcibly 
nmored  from  the  church.  The  soldiers  behaved  with 
most  exemplary  patience,  but  they  were  obliged  to  eject 
«ome.  As  the  frenxy  rose  to  madness,  the  soldier?  stood 
in  a  line  with  their  hacks  to  the  people,  in  onler  to  keep 
the  necessary  space  clear.  Though  they  stood  against 
Ifae  inrge  of  the  tumultuous  human  sea  with  all  their 


foro«,  the  line  was  several  times  broken,  when  ofBcen 
would  rush  in,  armed  with  batons,  with  which  they 
threatened  the  heads  of  the  mad  multitude,  and  when 
threats  failed  they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  blows.  Thit-J 
they  never  seemed  to  do  except  in  the  most  extreme^ 
emergency.  At  last  banners  were  borne  into  the  area. 
Over  one  of  these  a  fearful  scuflle  took  place  as  to  who 
should  carry  it.  It  was  terrific,  and  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  mterferein  a  forcible  manner.  When  the  ban- 
ner  wjis  at  last   elevated   it   displayed  a  terrible  rent. 

Then  came  the  priceta  in  their  satin  robes,  covered  wilb  , 
gold  brocade- work,  who  followed  the  banners  three  times  j 
around  the  chapel  At  the  end  of  this  procession  the  ' 
fire  was  to  appear.  Then  came  a  job  for  the  military. 
They  had  to  open  a  way  through  the  mob  for  the  Patri- 
arch to  pa&a  to  the  entrance  of  the  chapel  The  mass 
seemed  aa  if  it  were  glued  together,  and  had  to  be 
wrenched  asunder  by  main  strength.  At  last  the  supreme 
moment  came.  The  Patriarch  entered  the  chape!  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  was  shut  in  there  alouein  theTomb 
of  the  Lord.  He  had  been  examined  closely  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  to  prove  that  he  carried  no  match 
nor  other  means  of  lighting  a  lire.  This  precaution 
taken,  to  assure  the  geuuineueas  of  the  miracle,  a  sus- 
pense that  seemed  awful  followed  upon  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  venerable,  white-bearded  patriarch.  The  in- 
terval seemed  long;  but  at  laat,  suddenly,  fire  streamed 
out  of  the  orifice  on  each  side  of  the  chapel.  A  scene 
followed  which  beggars  description.  Men  rushed  for- 
ward, wild,  frantic,  and  lighted  torches  from  the  celea-J 
tial  fiame.  With  these  they  ran  out  shouting  through' 
the  mad  throng,  all  through  the  church,  into  all  the  side 
chapels  and  galleries,  distributing  the  sacred  fire.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  thousand — five  thousand 
— candles  were  lighted  in  the  church,  and  in  the  courta 
and  streets  adjoining.  Kvery  Greek  and  Armenian  in 
Jerusalem  had  a  candle  lighted  from  this  divine  source — 
the  flame  that  burst  oat  of  the  Tomb  of  Christ  on  the 
Saturday  of  Easter  week.  Soon  the  partly-burnt  candle 
is  extinguished,  to  be  preserved  until  he  who  held  it  while 
it  was  in  blaze  dies,  when  it  is  deposited  in  his  grave. 

This  poor  rabble  believe,  without  a  doubt,  that  the  fire 
issues  immediately  from  God,  and  I  believe  the  tapera. 
are  kept  scrupulously  burning  in  the  churches  through-' 
out  the  year,  being  lighted  successively  from  this  fire, 

But  there  has  been  one  scene  that  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  witness^the  very  thought  of  it  outraged 
both  ray  faith  and  my  sensibilities.  On  Friday  night  the 
crucifixion  was  dramatized.  Of  courae  I  had  long  known 
tbat  such  thinga  were  done;  but  as  I  read  of  them  ther 
seemed  remote  and  mythical  Nmo  the  affair  was  in  my 
very  neighborhood.  I  was  invited  to  be  present,  and  as- 
sured that  I  should  have  a  favorable  place  to  wilnei^g  the 
acting.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  go — that  my 
feet  would  refuse  to  move.  I  felt  that  I  should  dishonor 
my  adorable  Saviour  if  I  were  to  participate  in  any  way, 
even  if  it  wore  only  as  a  witness,  in  such  a  blasphemous 
oaricature  of  his  agony. 

One  of  the  most  humiliating  facts  that  I  have  ever  had 
to  contemplate  is  that  the  Turkish  soldieni  have  to  be 
present  at  these  solemnities,  in  considerable  force,  to 
Keep  the  peace.  But  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyea. 
It  is  not  an  unfriendly,  persecuting  interference,  but  a 
necesRary  measure  of  police.  So  degraded  is  the  moral 
standard  amongst  these  dogenerate  Ritualistic  Churches! 

The  greater  part  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Greek  Church;  butthe  Latins, 
Armenians,  Copts,  and  Abyssinians,  have  each  a  chapel, 
and  I  believe  all  have  a  common  right  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Sepulchre. 


M'OliSHJPlKG     AX    JDOL. 


Vn«t  tfe«  utile  OaM  ant  Tsiifet  bj  lb*  Hi«tliea. 

>!  nr  rivxiK  idriv  ridimt. 
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MI3SI0NAUY  lady,  when  one  day 
busy  Kt  ber  study  Uble,  wo*  suddenly 
*  lUnled  by  lome  words  of  perplexed 
annoyance  thai  fell  from  the  Upe  of  ber 
litlle  six-year  oM  daughler,  wfaom  ibe  had 
left  playing  with  ber  dolls,  in  an  adjoining 
room.  The  wurda  the  moUier  OTerbe&rd 
were: 
"0>  dear!  I  do  wiah  I  knew  if  ll  was 


y  i>. 


of  the  spirit  of  the  old  grandmother. 

This  Is  but  one  of  the  many  foolifth  and 
wicked  etoriea  taught  in  heathen  lands  to 
the  children  from  their  cradles.  I  Imve 
myself  seen  Ibe  nur»e  of  my  Utile  two  year- 
old  son.  joining  bis  dimpled  handi  in  the 
act  of  worship  before  an  idol  as  we  were 
paaung  a  Buddhist  temple. 

A.nd  this  is  just  wbst  you  may  we  in  the 
accompanying  iUustratioD.  The  little  boy 
koccUng  on  the  stool  is  being  early  taught 
to  worship  the  idol,  at  which  he  is  looking 
8o  wistfully,  as  if  be  half  understood  that 
this  jTYof  image  is  in  no  wiae  better,   or 

■  ■   r^  ■  ■■■;"T»^''.ir:T.  — r-fi „■..,- 
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liands.    This  must  be  laid  on  thealisri 
front  of  the  image,  and  the  little  lad  \ 
prostrate  himself  three  timoi,  calling  < 
the  names  of  the  idol,  and   then  be  na 
tra.'ibi  aaa^  baekuards. 

The  people  In  the  picture  appear  to  bi 
Mongolians,  and  the  Image  is  probably  Iq.  ' 
teodud    to  represent  the  Grand  Lamt  i 
Thibet,  who  la  worshipped  as  a  god  by 
Bubjecls.  though  be  is  only  a  man.     Bni 
tbey  believe  that  he  peraonatea  Oaud 
and  the  (100,  or  rather  the  imagf*  of  betK,  a 
alike  objects  of  adoration.     This  religion" 
la  only  a  corrupted  form  of  Buddbiun,  tk»  , 
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nurse's  grandmother,  sure  enough.  I  don't 
believe  it  ever  was;  and  yet  1  am  afraid  to 
drive  away  the  ugly  old  yellow  dog  unless 
1  was  sure.  Poor  nurse  I  she  seems  to  feel 
so  sai  whenever  I  am  cruas  to  the  dog." 

On  further  Inquiry,  the  mother  learned 
that  ber  cliUdreo  batl  been  told  by  the  nurse 
thai  her  own  mother  had  died  when  abe 
was  only  a  little  baby,  and  that  then,  ber 
sick  and  aged  grandmother  had  taken  ber 
home,  and  nursed  and  cared  for  her  till  the 
wu  grown  up  aud  able  to  go  out  to  ser- 
vice. Then,  as  the  companion  of  her  sol- 
itude, the  old  woman  bad  taken  this  great 
yellow  dog  for  a  pet,  and  had  fed  and 
tended  it  almost  as  if  it  had  been  a  child. 
Afterward,  when  the  grandmother  died,  the 
nurse  said  she  was  sure  the  departing  spirit 
came  and  look  up  its  abode  in  the  body  of 
the  dog  she  had  loved  in  life.  Su  the  nurse. 
after  repeating  this  foolish  story  to  the  mis- 
sionary's little  girls,  tried  in  various  ways 
to  induce  them  to  lift  up  Lbelr  little  hands 
in  devout  obeisance  to  this  ugly  cur,  which 
abe  supposed  was  the  present  Incarnation 


more  worthy  of  revereno .'  than  the  tiny  ones 
be  tosses  about  his  nuriery  as  playthings. 
And  it  is  indeed  so,  dear  children.  Thoite 
huge,  costly  images  of  silver  and  gold .  wood 
and  atone,  to  which  the  heathen  bi>w  so 
devoutly,  and  call  on  to  help  them  in  time 
of  danger,  are  but  so  many  great  dolU,  that 
can  neither  see  nor  hear,  ptty  nor  help. 
How  diUcrent  from  our  dear,  loving,  com- 
passionate Father  in  Heaven,  who  gave  His 
only  Bon  to  die  tor  us,  and  whose  ear  is  ever 
open  to  the  faintest  cry  of  His  smallest 
child. 

The  hands  of  the  little  boy  in  the  picture 
are  guided  upward  by  bis  father,  while 
the  old  grand-sire  at  the  right  is  giviog  his 
approval  by  his  presence  on  the  important 
occasion,  as  this  is  probably  the  little  one's 
_fir»t  prayer  in  tfu  ttmpU. 

A  little  further  back  seems  to  b«  a  young 
mother,  who  has  come  to  the  temple  for 
the  same  purpose — that  Is  to  instruct  her 
little  Hun  bow  to  behave  in  the  temple 
worship;  and  she  is  telling  him  how  to 
deposit  the  ofTf ring  he  holds  in  his  joined 


great,  monatrous  system  of  idol  worship 
that  prevails  so  largely  over  Soutbera  Asia 
aud  in  many  islands,  and  other  portions  1 
our  globe. 

But  everywhere  among  heathen  aa'Jon 
who  worship  idols  themselves,  the  Uiti 
ehildnn'»  bands  arc  Joined  In  prayvr 
ibese  senseless  imager,  even  before 
lisping  baby  tongues  csn  utter  the  name  J 
the  hidcoua  idol. 

I  onctisaw  a  doting  young  mother  pb 
some  beautiful  flowers,  among  which  she 
had  enshrined  a  cosily  offeringfor  thr  1!  ' 
between  the  j  lined   bandit  of  her- dar. :.'<.. 
and  then  guide  them  to  the  altar  where  the 
gift  was  to  bo  laid,   and  probibly   the  tit 
word  the  sweet  babe  was  taught  to  utti 
was  the  name  of  thia  senseleas  idol. 

Wben^  a  few  months  later,  the  beautiful 
child  lay  silent  in  death,  the  young  mothor 
in  the  bitterness  of  her  grief  reproached  Ibe 
god  with  unkindnns  in  not  saving  her  child, 
adding  bitterly: 

"She  brought  you  many  rich  gifta.  and 
crowned  your  brow  with  the  fairest  and 


CKHISTMA8    IK   ZULULANJ). 
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\  flowers;  but  what  good  if  you  etmld 

Iw^otwamid  notssTcbcrT    What  bare  I 

mm  to  \uj  at  jour  feel  but  the  faded  wreck 

,  tfflgrbeftuteouB  flower.  Alu!  Alfifil" 

INwr   Md  hearted    mother)    Yet  In   ber 

UocmiBj;  jouLb,  and  bo  bmrtbrolien  in  ber 

[^tiyeliw  grief.     She  has  no  fond  expecla- 

of   inc«tlDg  her  darling  beyond   the 

,  for  abe  knows  not  of  "Jesua,  the 

Fanncction   and  the  life." 

Do  f  on  Dot  pUj  her,  dear  children — you 
■teK  bright  eyoagrow  misty  with  ttara  aa 
jn  Uiink  otyouT  dear  little  brother  or  tiis- 
■rvaiiing  for  jou  in  beavenT  And  will 
JM  not  prsy  for  the  thousands  of  poor, 
IfDOiaDt  ociothcrB  and  Utile  children  in 
I  laoda,  and  sare  some  of  your  pen- 
[rti  DOW,  to  help  send  Uiem  the  "good 
that  to  blesaes  all  who  receive  ilf 
[  Ikn  wbea  yon  are  grown  up  meu  and 
I  hope  aomo  of  you  will  go  and 
r  tmrj  this  glad  Udings  of  saWatioo  through 
Christ,  the  Lord,  to  many  of  those  that  now 
*WInd«rkocea." 
Baltimore  Md. 


Ltltcr  how  Chjaa 

nsfoI]owl»(  Is  OM  of  Uie  moutbly    letters 

tati  (rodi  Clw  WsalDD  Hoom*  of  Uie  Methodist 

I  Onirob  to  the  !?(in  day -schools,  snd  fs 

[  VtttnbyBBT-G-W.Woodall.frorn  WahuX'hlns;} 

Ikmr  Smuday  Behod  Fnend»:~\  baveonly 

tiiecall  how  my  own   he«rt  used  to  thrill 

vkea  a  letter  from  a   missioDary  was  read 

tenr  t^unday  school,  to  realiz  •  how  much 

a  ktter  from  this  great  mission   field  may 

teippreclated  by  you. 

luu  DOW  a  missinnary,  actively  at  work 
ntbe  foreign  field,  but  the  first  cnlhuKi 
!■  for  miaaioos,  aiid  the  flrst  wakiug  of  a 
Ml*  to  be  ft  missionary,  were  received 
■Ami  wa%  as  you  are  now,  lisieDing  in  h 
sABkmary'a  letter.  If  Go<l  would  but  use 
tliii  letter  ia  that  way.  I  will  ever  rejoice 
Uisi  the  hour  is  thtis  spent. 

Chlaal  Do  you  know  what  this  Dame  im- 
bIEh  to  the  miisiooaryT  You,  who  have 
Jut  been  studying  geography,  would  an 
ncr.  Yes!  and  proceed  to  name  ila  bnun- 
dtfla,  itamoanlsitiB  an  1  plains,  its  rivers, 
■lit  guUs  and  bays— you  wouUI  tell  me  of 
Ikegreat  wall  in  the  North,  of  the  great 
Tjsj  Stfi  K'ang — "The  Son  of  the  Ocean" 
mC«nlral  CbiDaand  of  the  tropica  m  the 
Smth — but  stopl  You  have  oot  come  any 
wbare  near  the  greAlness  of  Chiaa  to  u«. 
Ttiae  thioga,  tbouffh  a  grea'.  pka«urc  to 
WkoM,  are  of  little  importance  to  the  mis 
rioDary,  except  as  they  are  the  habitation  of 
benighted  bouU.  And  we  cross  the  aeas, 
nil  np  the  rivers,  and  over  the  lakes,  go 
throufb  the  valleys  and  over  the  mouniains 
of  "The  Flaming  Kingdom"  to  seek  out 
IhflM  people  of  spiritual  darkueaa  and 
VTctchedDen  of  soul.  This,  tbeu,  is  what 
askes  China  important  to  the  miasiunary; 
tke  myrisidBof  ita  inhabitants  who  have  no 
Baviour. 

Yqu,  no  doubt,  would  like  to  know  how 
ve  reach  these  people's  hearts— how  we  get 
ihcm  to  listen  to  the  gospel.  Well,  I  will 
give  70U  jtiM  a  abort  description  of  some 
of  oar  methods,  and  then  this  letter  will  be 
loeg  enough. 

Fint,  our  Sunday  Work — we  generally 
iTf  to  baTe  eerrices  corresponding  to  tboeo 
ctoar  home  churcbea.  A  sermon  ia  the 
momlng,  Sunday  school  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  aerxnon  m  the  evening  again.     These 


services  are  mosllv  attended  by  the  Chi 
nese  Christians  and  Iheir  friends  and  fami- 
lies, but  many  others  are  induced  toattend. 
Then  the  Daily  Work.  We  usually  preach 
Id  uur  street  chapels.  The  donrfl  are  thrown 
open,  and  we  sinj:  "Come  to  Jesus"  or  some 
other  gi.>od  hymn  in  Chinese,  and  the  sound 
of  our  foreign  voices  singing  Chinese  soon 
attracts  a  good  audience;  hence  we  get  a 
good  congregation  for  a  mere  eong.  As  soon 
as  the  Chapel  is  quite  full  we  tell  them  of 
\\it  g&»pel  of  Jesue  Uhrut,  and  show  them 
what  a  pure  gospel  it  is  as  compared  to 
their  religions,  and  that  while  their  re 
ligions  bring  them  no  salvation,  our  gospel 
is  full  of  a  Saviour,  who  suffered  and  died 


the  beautiful  things,  diflcusHing  the  dresses 
the  colorof  their  eyes,  till  finally  every  oo^ 
of  them  had  one.  Ax  they  took  them  awar 
with  an  air  of  great  satiefactlon,  they 
clasped  thom  loTingly  in  their  arms  and 
said  "Thank  you,"^  with  a  funny  little 
curtsy. 

The  other  day  one  of  the  mothers  tol<i 
me  that  her  two  little  girls  slept  with  their 
dolls  for  two  nights:  but  the  last  night  one 
of  them  woke  up  in  a  fright  thinking  she 
had  rolled  on  her  treasure  and  broken  ita 
arm;  after  that  they  gave  their  dolls  a  lor- 
tng  good  night,  and  put  them  in  a  box  near 
the  mate  on  which  they  sleep. 

One   of    the   big   gjris.    eighteen  year* 
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Chinese  Womtn  and  .Boy. 


for  them  and  all  the  world.  Then  we  offer 
thera  inc-.u  and  Scripiiirfs  which  they  take 
to  read  in  their  own  homes.  Thus  one  af- 
ternoon's work  may  make  the  gospel  hoowo 
to  a  hundred  be&rts  that  never  heard  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

From  our  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools 
we  eipect  great  results,  for  while  the  oldtr 
people  are  Joined  to  their  idols  and  preju 
diced  against  us  and  the  go;peI.  the  hearts 
of  the  children  are  always  open  to  us— open 
to  receive  impressions  that  can  never  be 
effaced. 

Ma^  God  bless  the  Sunday  schools  of 
America,  and  use  them  more  and  more  as 
iustrumeuts  in  sending  the  gospel  to  ^1 
heathen  lands. 


A  Chrlttnai  Is  KnlH-Und. 

Miss  M.  W.  Tyltir.  of  the  American 
Board  MUsioQ,  writes  Iv  "Mission  Day 
fipring"  of  a  Christmas  time  in  South 
Africa: 

The  day  came,  and  fortunately  U  was 
cool  and  pleas&nt;ChriHtmafi  comes  in  warm 
weather  in  Zulu  land,  you  know.  Karly 
in  the  morning  I  went  down  to  the  grove 
with  some  of  Uie  children  to  cut  a  tree,  as 
we  thought  it  would  lock  so  much  pret- 
tier to  see  the  presontj  hanging  up.  After 
the  tree  was  firmly  plaatetl  iti  a  bucket,  the 
people  began  to  arrive  and  the  church  was 
soon  full. 

First  of  all,  the  girls  were  invited  to  come 
up  and  stand  In  a  long  row  by  the  plat- 
form. My  sister  then  hold  out  a  box  of  dolls 
and  asked  them  to  come  forward  and  choose 
each  one  a  doll  for  herself.  How  full  of 
fun  and  delight  their  eye«  werel  We  almost 
thought  their  eyes  would  come  out  of  their 
heads  they  were  so  delighted.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  little  black  maidens  as 
they  stood  by  the  precious  box  examining 


old,  borrowed  one  of  the  dolls  and  pel- 
ted and  hugged  it  as  If  she  were  not  more 
than  eight. 

The  boys  were  iiist  as  much  pleased  will; 
the  popguns,  snamadeagreat  deal  of  nolsft^ 
firing  them  off:  and  we  have  heard  tbem 
constantly  since  that    day.      Tfiie  puKzlea 
were  also  a  great  delight. 

After  all  the  presents  had  been  distrib- 
uter!, we  passed  around  corn  cakes,  sweet- 
potaioes.  which  the  people  brought,  ba- 
nanas, lemonade,  and  cofiL-e.  When  they 
bad  had  all  they  wanted  to  eat,  the  school- 
master made  a  very  nice  aildrcsa,  and  they 
all  thanked  us  for  the  «ntertainment,  and 
said  they  bad  never  bad  such  a  good  time. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  writmg  one  after- 
noon, when  a  little  girt  came  lo  me  with 
some  beads  and  laid  ihem  on  my  desk. 

"What  are  these  for,  my  child  T"  ] 
said. 

"To  send  lo  the  little  girls  who  sent  u» 
our  dolls." 

She  was  the  smallest  of  the  children  wh& 
received  a  doll,  and  these  were  her  only 
ornament.  Don't  you  think  she  was  gen- 
erous? 

One  of  the  little  African  girls  also  wrote 
a  letter  to  those  who  sent  the  dolls.  She 
says: 

"Thank  you  for  the  pretty  doll  you  sent 
me.  Its  name  is  Susie.  1  love  my  doll 
very  much.  I  think  its  dress  Is  sewed  very 
nicely  and  its  face  is  very  pretty.  I  am 
seven  years  old,  1  read  the  Hible.  1  can 
say  'Blessed  are  the  pure  In  heart,'  and 
many  other  verses  too.  1  think  they  are 
very  good  words,  and  they  help  me.  1  know 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  My  little 
sister  sends  her  love  and  thanks  for  her  doll. 
Its  name  is  Mamie.  Her  name  is  Nomolilo. 
Qood-bye,  from 

UaizKEiua," 


LIFE  OF  JISUB  IH  BTOHT  AIJD  PIOTimE  FOB  CHILDREN. 

UT  MOPHTB   S.    SMITH. 

JHSUS  AND  SIJfEON. 

'^HEN  JeBaa  waa  little  over  a  month  old,  hiti  nar- 
onts  took  him  to  the  temple  in  Jerusafem. 
A>  There  vaa  a  good  man  living  in  Jcrnnalem, 
*  named  Simeon.  He  was  very  old,  but  the  Holy 
Spirit  told  him  he  shoald  not  die  until  be  had  seen  the 
Saviour. 

So  Simeon  vas  waiting,  day  after  day,  hoping  to  see 
Je8u8.  While  Jesus  was  in  the  temple,  Simeon  came  in, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  Jeflus,  he  knew  that  he  was  the 
one  he  had  been  looking  for  bo  long.  Then  Simeon  took 
Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  let  him 
live  to  took  upon  his  faoe.  He  said  he  was  now  ready 
to  die;  he  had  only  been  wailing  to  see  Jenae,  and  now 
that  he  had  seen  him,  he  did  not  care  to  live  longer  if 
the  Lord  wanted  him  to  leave  this  world. 

Simeon  bleflKod  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  said  to  Mary 
that  this  child,  Jcaue,  had  been  sent  to  do  a  great  and 
wonderful  work  in  this  world.  He  would  help  many 
people  to  give  up  their  bad  ways  and  do  right.  He  also 
told  Mary  that  her  own  heart  would  feel  pain,  as  though 
it  had  been  pierced  with  a  Hword.  In  order  to  help  peo- 
ple, and  do  them  all  the  good  they  ueedod,  Jesus  wouhl 
have  to  aulTer  and  die  a  dreadful  death.  His  mother, 
who  loved  him  as  much  a*  other  mothers  love  their  chil- 
dren, oould  not  sec  him  sufFcr  and  die,  without  feeling 
great  sorrow  and  pain  in  her  own  heart. 


lim  J 


JSSirS  AyD  TOE  WT8B  Jfff.V. 

HEN  Mary  and  Joseph  left  the  temple  in  Jeru- 
salem with  JesuA.  they  returned  to  Bethlehem. 
About  the  time  Jesus  was  born,  some  wive  men 
aaw  a  bright  light  that  looked  like  a  star,  in  the 
country  where  they  lived.  Now  these  wise  men  had 
read  about  Jesus  in  the  writings  of  agreat  prophet.  The 
firophel  had  said  that  Jesu«  would  beborn  in  Uethlehem, 


and  he  wonld  be  a  great  king,  and  rule  over  the  Je 

When  the  wise  men  saw  this  beautiful  star,  larger  ao^ 
brighter  than  any  they  had  ever  seen  before,  they  be- 
lieved it  waH  a  sign  that  Jeeus  had  come.  So  they  left 
their  home,  far  in  the  east,  and  traveled  all  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  to  find  out  where  Jesus  was,  that  they  might 
worship  him. 

Now  when  Ilerod,  who  was  king  of  the  Jews,  heard 
that  these  wise  men  had  come  and  had  asked  where 
Jeeus  was,  he  felt  troubled.  He  did  not  want  any  other 
king  to  take  his  place  and  rule  over  the  people,  and  this 
was  what  he  was  afraid  Jesus  would  do.  So  hesent  for 
the  wise  men,  and  told  them  to  search  for  Jesus,  and 
when  thuy  had  found  him,  to  come  back  and  let  him 
know,  that  he  might  go  and  worship  him  too. 

Then  the  wise  men  left  Herod  and  went  to  fiud  Jesi 
The  star  which  they  had  seen  in  their  own  country,  went 
before  them  all  the  way,  until  it  came  to  the  house  where 
JeBUB  was,  and  then  it  atood  still.  They  thought  Jesus 
must  be  in  that  house,  and  they  went  in.  When  they 
saw  Jesns,  with  Mary  his  mother,  they  bowed  down  be- 
fore him,  and  gave  him  beautiful  and  costly  presents. 

When  they  were  ready  to  return  home,  the  Lord  told 
them  in  a  dream 
not  to  go  back 
through  Herod's 
country  and  tell 
him  where  Jesus 
was.  Uerod  WR» 
a  wicked  king,and 
he  did  not  want  to 
know  where  Jeaas 
was  that  he  might 
worship  him,  but 
that  he  might  kill 
him.  So  the  wise 
men  did  not  go 
back  to  Herod, 
but  went  home 
anolfaer  way. 


V/fC  ^east  of  liulla  in  Ju/»an, 
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MORA  \  Y.  i  .V    MISSIONS, 


^Ot[t^fl^S,  t^t. 


The  IfOTthern  Christian  Adtxe*ta  calls  Ihe 
Miuionarj/  Hrviete  "lh«  only  naoRlcial  mlB 
Biooary  magazine  in  the  couDtry."  la  Dr. 
Gracey  Doddiug? 

Wc  learn  from  France  (hat  the  McAJl 
MlBeion  ia  greatly  in  neoJ  of  money  to  carry 
on  its  work.  It  apjH-als  atrongly  to  our 
•ympalby  ami  libLTnllty.  It  ie  accomplish- 
ing great  good  at  comparaLiTely  small  ei- 
pease.  We  shall  be  pleaEcd  to  receive  and 
forward  contributiona  for  ilssupiMit. 

Our  next  number  will  be  dcToted  chiel^y 
to  Central  Africa,  embracing  tbe  country 
bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans,  as  well  as  tbe  Interior.  Spe- 
cial altentton  will  be  given  to  tbe  Congo 
Rirer  and  Its  missions. 

As  Uie  Gcsi'EL  IN  Ai.i.  Lamdb  is  the  only 
illualrated  unolTicial  missionary  magazine 
published  in  America,  representing  all 
churches  and  societies,  every  one  interested 
In  the  advance  of  tbemiafiionaiy  movemint 
along  tbe  entire  line  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

There  are  many  misEiouaries  in  forefgu 
lands  who  would  be  very  gtuj  to  receive 
regularly  the  Gospri.  vs  Ali.  Lands,  but 
who  do  not  feel  able  to  8ub8cril>c  for  if. 
Wctuld  it  noE  be  well  for  thoae  of  niir  sub- 
scribers who  <io  not  preserve  Ihtir  copies 
to  send  them,  after  reading,  to  some  mis- 
flionary  every  month?  The  postage  in  moet 
cases  would  be  but  two  cents  a  copy. 

Th«  CkriitlRB  lllnloHiu-7  Siwictj. 
Wo  find  tbf:  following  ta  the  Okri^an 

Standard  of  Cineincati: 

The  executive  committee  met  in  regular 
seasion  on  the  lOth  of  December.  The 
monthly  report  of  the  correapondiugBccre 
tary  was  rvatl  and  filed. 

The  receipts  for  the  month  amount  lo 
onlv  #711)  37.  Tbe  expenditures  amount 
U)  12,531,07. 

M.  D.  Todd  reports  that  bo  is  slowly 
hut  surely  regaining  his  health.  It  will 
require  several  manlhp,  under  the  moht 
favorable  circumsuuces,  to  effect  a  perfect 
cure. 

Tbe  Japan  missionaries  report  five  con- 
versions— four  men  and  one  woman.  This 
woman  is  the  first  female  convert  from  pa- 
ganism. Tbey  are  asking  fors«veral  woik- 
cra  to  be  sent  to  join  them  at  an  early  day. 
Tbey  want  several  women  to  go  from  boufw 
to  bouse,  and  preach  the  gonpel  to  the  in- 
dustrious natives  while  they  carry  on  their 
work.  The  board  bopeeto  be  able  to  rein- 
force them  sooB. 

The  convention  at  8l,  Louis  recom- 
mended that  the  following  be  done-  this 
year:  First — That  all  existing  miasioiis  be 
sustained.  Second— Thai  twu  general 
evaogclittfl  be  sent  lo  preach  lh«  goapel  in 
Scotlttod  and  Ireldiiil.  Third — That  medi- 
cal missionaries  be  sent  to  India  aud  Jiipan. 
Fourth— That  buildings  be  purcbafid  for 
these  miniitous,  ibnl  schools  be  organized, 
and  thatoUier  helps  and  additional  labor- 
en  be  provided.  Fifth— That  an  addi 
tional  misaionao'  he  sent  to  Denmark,  and 
tiiatv  if  possible,  a  chapel  1>h  Iniilt  in  Co 
yenhagtn.  Sixth— Tlitu  sMitnbtc  church 
and  school  buildings  hv  erected  for  tbe 


Tmkish  Mission.  Seventh— That  a  mis- 
sion colony  be  established  in  Africa.  £iebth 
— That  nnoihtr  mission  he  planted  in  Paiis 
or  in  aome  other  city  of  France. 

These  rpconimeodatious  can  not  be  car- 
ried out  without  fundi*.  There  Kiuat  be  a 
^reat  increase  in  the  rectipts  or  these  rec- 
ommendations will  have  lo  bo  set  aside. 
This  year  we  ou^ht  to  receive  not  less  thnn 
150.04)0.  This  is  not  a  large  sum  for  a  great 
people  to  raiFe.  It  will  \m  seen  tbut  the 
receipts  for  the  past  month  bave  not  1>een 
nearly  as  great  as  the  exprnditurcv.  We 
must  go  on  and  do  better;  we  can  not  and 
must  not  go  backwanl. 

Isaac  Buiirtt,  President. 

A.  McLitAM,  Cor.  Sec'y. 


IlBT.  B.  LATKOHr.  SXItlTAKT. 

W  Klj  Pl»cc.  Hwltwrr,  L^nHna,  K.  C. 

We  are  indebteii  for  the  raBin  facts  of 
our  report  (o  the  Moravian  Year  Book  for 
188r),  is-Hued  in  London. 

The  Cfimmtinicani  Ttr^mbem  among  the 
Moravians  numlwr  •17,908.  »nd  the  adhe- 
rents 112.740.  These  communicauts  arc  di- 
vided as  follows:  In  the  British  Province, 
8.094;  in  the  German  Province.  6.178;  in 
tbe  American  Province,  10.083:  in  nnhemia, 
]74;intbu!tl  .Mission  Fields,  28.116:  the 
Mis^ionuricK  and  their  families,  31Q.  The 
Sunday  HchiMil  scholars  number  20,321.  of 
whom  14.040  belong  lo  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

The  Moravians  maintained  in  July,  1884. 
ninety-nine  Mission  Stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  earth,  with  :(23  missionaries  (of 
whom  41  were  native)  and  L-'J6r>  native 
assistants.  There  were  S^H.IIO  communi- 
cants. 53,H'i  baptized  adults,  candidates 
for  baptism,  (tc,  making  a  total  of  81.a.'i8. 
There  were  315  day  schools  with  16,943 
scholars,  and  95  Sunday  schools  with 
14,049  scholars. 

RSCEIPTB. 

Frvm  Moravian  Vongregation*  and  Socirlitt: 

1  In  the  Gtrman  Province  £3.1350    5  9 

a  In  the  Drilish  Province       1,^.^3    5  7 

y  In  the  American  Province      410  10  3 

From  Auriliary  Asroeialiont: 

1  In  the  (lerman  Province      2,773  13  10 

a  In  tbe  Biitish  Provioce        2.48^    0  8 

4  In  the  American  Province  2,023    5  7 

PVom  tKe   West  Indian  AmKUt- 

tion*.                                          lU  19  9 

Fr(nn  Interett  pf  Sndowment 
Fund»: 

1  IntbeOerman  Province     1.197  17  8 

2  In  the  Mrilish  Province  741  12  3 
Frmn  r^gaeifj: 

1  In  the  German  Province       85<(    2  10 

2  In  the  British  Province  407    4    8 

3  In  the  American  Province     713     1     0 


From  MiU  SoeUtiet: 
1  Germany 
3  Great  Brilsin 
8  North  American 

InUrat*.  «ste. 

688    9 

IS  10 
70  Ki 

771    11 

0 
7 

11 
B 

Total  Receipt*. 

tl7,44fl  17 

6 

ExmsprruiiE. 

For  the  Miasions 

Training  of  Miftsionjirien 
SuHlentfttioii 
Education,  etc. 
Expenses  of  Management 
Grants 

1)7.547    0 

■627  I.l 

2.050  1» 

6.730  12 

1.731  12 
470  15 

10 
4 

0 
6 
8 

Total  Expenditure,  £18.858  18    9 
The  expenditure  for  Hitaionsdoeanot  in- 
clude Labrador,  the  cost  of  which  was  de- 


frayed by  the  London  Society  forihe  Furtik- ; 
erance  of  the  Gospel. 

Tbe  expenditure  for  Sustentation   is  for 
peojions  to  132  recipien's,  which   amouB 
to  £5,036  8b.  2d.,   less  interest  of  Su     '' 
tation  Funds,  amounting  to  £3,886148.  ti 

Tbe  expenditure  for  Education,  fric.«| 
for  272  children  at  school  ata  cost  of  £5  f 
3s.  Id.,  and  fur  apprenticing  .S3  youLbs  i 
yOgirli  St  R  cost  of  £1,083  8«.  lid. 

The  Grants  are  in  Aid  and  for  OQlc 
Journeys. 

The  ExpcoFes  of  Managemrnt  should  I 
parently  embrace  a  pan    of   the  amo 
expended  under  the  head  of  Grania, 

yortlon    not  designated    is    for    "Ofl 
oumeys." 

If  we  make  the  Expense  of  Manageo 
to  be  about  £1880.  we  find  that  »lK>ut 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  rt  ceired  is  expen 
in  the  cost  of  administration,  which  se^ 
to  us  to  \ie  much  larger  than  neoc»sary  ; 
a  Church  so  noted  for  its  missionary  spiz! 

STATISTICS  OP  VISAfOKS. 


MlBSiUM 
PUOVISfKS. 


5- 


Greenland 6 

Labrador 6 

North  America 4 

West  Indies 47 


eg 


Demerara . 
Moakito  Coaat. 

Surinam 

South  Africa. . 

.\u8tralia 

Thibet 


8 
7 
16 
31 
2 
S 


Total I  114   2821   1,606  &6, 


18 

87 
10 

0 
15 

n 

58 

ei 


45 

52 

15 

775 

17 

2» 

362 

109 

0 

0 


IS,; 


7.« 
3.1 


The  number  of  native  missionaries  a 
helpers  includes  41  native  ralisionsries  ai 
assistants  and  1,505  native  helpers  and 
casional  assistanls. 

In  Greenland  there  are  31  day  sohi 
with303ecbolar8,  of  whom  18S  are  girls 
205  boys. 

In  Labrador  there  are  7  day  schools  i 
205  scholars,  of  whom  93  are  girls  and  II 
boys. 

In  the  North  America  Provineearc2 
schools  with  30  scholars. 

In  tbe  West  Indies  are  116  day  scb< 
with  10.9I3schol8re. 

In  Demerara  are  S  day  scboola  with 
scholars. 

Go  the  Moskito  C^oast  are  8  day  sch< 
with  304  scholars. 

la  tiurlQam  are  31  day  schools  with  3. 
scholars. 

In  ttouth  Africa  are  25  day  schools  wi 
2,037  scholars. 

In  Australia  are  2  day  schools  wiib 
scholars. 

In  Thibet  is  one  day  school  with 
ccholars  (girls). 

The   missions    in    the  West    Indies 
very  extensive  and  are  on  the  Islands  of 
maiCA,  Si.  ThfimH.i  nnd  Si.  .Tan,  8l.  Croix. 
Antigua,  Si.  Kitts.  Hnrbadots.  and  Tobago. 

()n  tbe  island  of  Jamaica  are  24  mission- 
ary agents  aitd  5,40<t  communicants. 

By  examination  it  Is  seen  that  the  Mora- 
vi«ne  have  mure  communicante  and  mart 
Simday  school  scholars  in  tbeir  forei] 
mitsions  than  in  their  home  churches 
schools,  atd  in  their  day  achools  they 
purl  in  GrtHt  Brilidu  and  Germany  ]S,5W 
echoLars,  but  in  their  foreign  mleslons  thej 
bave  10  04^').  Surely  the  Moravians  may 
well  claim  to  be  a  missionary  church. 
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[tsBtan  ^antls. 


Mexico. 

The  BmUvU  ■■  Sfxlr». 

A  ooneciioadent  of  the  Sationai  BapUil 
vrkti  from  Monterey ,  Mexico: 

OmIiOms.  mftOT  &ra  htill  skeptical  About 
tttpossibillly  of  buUdioiiiip  real  Prolest- 
■«  In  Mexico.  The  facts  that  should 
Cdiviace  thcro  are  the^e  Twenty  three 
nvtago.  religious  reform  was  "witbout 
Ivm  and  roid. "  The  extreme  liberals  had 
W;  cnic'e  ideas  of  it.  and  a  practical  at- 
H^t  h*d  not  been  made.  8ioce  then,  all 
ike  ;.nncipHl  eraD^lical  dcnominatinnB 
have  etfAblished  mUeioos,  and  not  one  of 
t  (B  ha*  complained  of  the  remits,  or  wtth- 
4rava  dlacourued.  Every  one  of  tbcm 
lliaiMl«  oonaideTahle  outlay,  and  proposes 
lioaatinae  Uie  experiment,  as  skepticn  call 
B,MAisflrd  tbU  it  has  succeeded. 

Of  all  tbe  denominations,  none  have  had 
ttetdTantages  that  have  attended  the  Bap- 
tiili  from  the  begioning.  Which  of  the 
4tbtn  baa  had  a  ulfmpporting  missioo 
Ima  the  r^ry  fimtT  The  American  Bap 
tltHome  Hiuion  Bociety  tank  the  field  in 
I*TO,  not  to  initiate  the  difflciili  work  of 
<«ti');i>Uiog  nusfiiona,  but  cooperate  as  an 
wxiliary  from  the  first.  In  that  jrrar.  the 
Mm%at.j  Baptist  Church  bad  existed  fur 
ujntra,  and  otticrs  for  shorter  periods, 
■Mt  of  them  are  in  existence  to-day.  New 
ctercbes  have  been  oreanixed. 

There  are  fourteen  Baptiet  churches  id 
Ike  McxicsLO  Renublic,  and  it  needs  no 
inpbet  to  foretell  the  organiuilion  of  miiny 
wrt,  before  long.  Kij;ht  of  these  arc  con- 
Hded  with  the  American  Baptist  Uouic 
liajtm  Society,  and  six  with  the  Southern 
Bipliat  Convention,  and  all  the  others  are 
steriocof  the  Monterey  Church. 

Ilw  Mexican  Baptists  hare  shown  com- 
OHwUble  liberality,  and  maile  constant 
tfivttto  carry  the  goapel  to  those  wboneed 
M^iBc.  The  moral  deportmt^nt  and  re- 
■piBlftlwB  character  of  all  our  members  Is 
Kimiod  for  rejoicing.  The  BsptiAt  churches 
k  Moico  have  not  yet  had  to  exclude  a 
■ember  from  immorality  or  dishonesty. 

The  Mexicans,  as  a  people,  are  not  fanot 
leal,  bat  progreasive.  They  have  iriumph- 
ssily  established  reform  as  the  rule  For 
fotcmment,  and  freetlom  of  conscience  as 
the  right  of  all.  To  do  this,  they  hnd  to 
dvtlcr  the  gi^nlic  power  of  Spain,  sixty- 
ttme  yeara  fiince.  anil  the  still  more  mon- 
stroQ)  domination  of  the  popish  hierarchy, 
forty  jeara  later,  since  when  civil  lav?  has 
ben  KipTeme. 

XImIok  St  Gi*iUUJ«ra,  M«xI«o. 

Mr*  Kdn*  M.  Waikins,  of  the  Southern 
)letbodLsi  MiFMion  at  Ciuaffalajara,  Mexico, 
writes: 

Daring  the  Isat  three  months  ihir^  six 
(lenona  have  been  received  to  Church 
membership,  the  same  number  as  in  the 
preceding  quarter,  making  an  average  of 
trdrc  persons  per  month  during  the  last 
fix  months. 

VThlte  we  gratefully  report  thiit  accession 
•e  would  pray  eafno«tly  thai  the  number 
BW  be  conslanity  iocreased  and  many  more 
UDrciUghi  into  the  light. 

Some  glorioun  meetint^  have  been  held 
of  laie— an  excellent  spirit  prevails,  rmd  tlie 
loni  is  bleniog  his  work 

We  have  had  some  remarkable  anawcrs 
topnycT  in  Uiese  days.  It  will  sufllce  to 
ibcdUdd  one  instance. 


A  Liberal  veol  his  three  children  to  our 
school.  The  mother  was  a  Catholic— but 
the  children  receiving  evangelical  tesching 
went  homo  and  talked  with  their  mother. 

One  day  she  came  with  her  children  to 
our  door  and  askf  d  to  see  me.  I  went  to 
the  door  and  invited  her  in.  She  replied, 
"No.  lonly  came  to  ask  you  to  pray  in 
your  meeting  for  my  boy.  who  ran  away 
from  home  ten  monUis  ago,  and  of  whom 
we  bave  not  heard  a  word  in  all  this  time, 
and  know  not  whether  he  la  dead  or 
alive." 

I  promised  to  prcf  cnt  ber  request  to  the 
meeting,  and  she  left.  We  prayed  for  the 
case  presented. 

Shortly  afterward  we  heard  through  her 
little  dauchtcr  that  she  t<k>  was  praying, 
hut  her  prayers  were  offered  ut  9sn  Anto- 
nio and  Santa  Rita;  and  Mr.  Watkins  sent 
word  to  her  thai  we  would  continue  to 
pray  if  she  would  give  up  ber  confidence  in 
the  saints  and  place  it  in  God  alone. 

She  came  to  toe  him  and  talked  with  him 
and  prtmised  to  do  so— also  came  to  the 
meetings  and  heard  the  prayers  ofTered  for 
herself  and  her  boy,  and  her  heart  was 
touched. 

A  little  moiY  than  a  month  after  her  first 
request,  came  a  letter  from  ber  long  lost 
boy.  asking  pardon  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  telling  of  his  situation.  At  our  last 
woman's  meeting  she  came  to  give  thanks 
for  God's  goodness  to  her,  a3  that  day  she 
had  received  the  news— and  she  there  staled 
that  she  no  longer  had  any  faith  in  tbe 
power  of  the  saints,  but  put  ber  faith  in 
one  who  is  all  powerful  and  knows  all 
things.  She  la  now  a  believer  in  tbe  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  lo  God  alone,  and  was  here 
to  day  to  manifest  ber  desire  lo  become  a 
member  of  the  Church. 


Pshnmmrdau  ^aadis. 
Syria. 

Tk«  Srrl>  MliilsB  aid  tb«  Tsrklili  flortrawat. 

Tbe  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Mission  in  Syria  writes  from  Sidon 
Oct.  4: 

Onr  relations  to  the  Turkish  Government 
continue  to  form  an  important  feature  of 
our  work,  and  the  most  trying  one.  Tbe 
missionaries  are,  tx  officio,  the  civil  heads 
of  the  Protestant  community,  and  being 
foreigners,  enjoy  a  larger  share  tliao  the 
remaining  secia.  in  the  jeftlousy  and  hatred 
of  the  Turkish  Government  as  now  admin- 
istered. 

The  Sull&n  is  now  putting  forth  his  hand 
to  vex  certain  of  our  schools,  in  pursuance 
of  the  policy  whereby  be  hopes  to  break 
up  all  foreign  missions  in  his  empire,  in 
order  to  save  his  prealige.  Two  of  the 
provincial  governors  have  just  issued  a 
siimmonB  to  the  lenchera  employed  by  the 
niisaioD  within  their  district;  tbe  basis  of 
the  summons  being  fresh  orders,  forbidding 
any  school  to  exist  without  complying  with 
the  following  regulaliona: 

1.  I-3acb  school  must  receive  agovemracnt 
permit  authoriKiog  its  existence. 

2.  Each  teacher  must  receive  a  certificate 
from  the  Department  of  Education  at  Da 
ma^cus  or  Beirut. 

3.  All  b(^uks  used  shall  l>e  first  inspected 
and  approved  by  the  authorities. 

The  dfiys  of  consulale  lofluenco,  for  the 
protection  of  missionary  interests,  are  past 
in  Syria,  and  we  have  to  depend  upon 
friendly  tactics  with  the  officials,  as  the 
means,  under  Gous  bleesiog,  for  secur- 
ing our  rights  and  those  of  the  poor  Prot 
estants  who  look  lo  us  for  protection  and 
re<lr«89. 


TTe  would  record  with  gratitade  that 
with  the  five  governors  whoea  leaU  tro 
within  our  district,  we  stand  on  pleasant 
terms  of  acquaintance,  so  that  our  deal- 
ings with  them  are  comparatively  easy. 
Tbe  rights  of  the  common  people  arft 
much  better  secured  now  than  tbey  werft 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  petty  local  tyrants 
of  former  years  are  fast  bung  crushed. 
while  highw'ay  roblwry  is  practically  ex- 
tinct 

Three  years  ago  there  were  six  placea 
in  our  station.  on>oai!s  regularly  iraverscd 
by  us,  that  were  notorious  robbers*  nests, 
and  where  unarmed  or  single  travellers 
seldom  dared  to  paw.  Now,  however. 
there  is  not  even  one  f^uch  spot  in  all  our 
bounda 

These  Improvements  are  accompanied, 
however,  by  an  increase  la  taxes,  so  that  , 
the  country  does  not  grow   rich   very  fast 
Tbe  Turkish  jealousy  of  fortign  influence 
has  been   Intensided  by  recent  events  in 
Egypt,  and  the  government  has  been  issu- 
ing" secret  ortUrs  lo  its  otTioials.  instructing  I 
them  10  disrcfjard  treaty  riphla,  and  encour- 
aging them  to  annoy  any  foreign  resi'lonls. 
At  Uie  same  time  it  has  Issued   cipher  dis- 
patches <lo  elude  Uie  notice  of  ita   Moiiem 
subjecls),  declaring  the  Mahdi  of  ihe  Sou- 
dan an  impoetor.  and  giving  stridest orders.  J 
and  fullest  powers  to  stamp  out  all  begln-f 
nin^  of  any  movement  in  Syria  In  sympa- 
thy with  him. 

A  recent  order,  read  by  one  of  the  gov- 
ernors, contained  a  clause  to  this  effect— 
"Inasmuch  as  tbe  government  has  heard  of  . 
an  intenttoTi  on  the  part  of  tbe  AmericaoJ 
College  at  Beirut  to  introduce  the  study  ofi 
Engliah  in  that  institution,  and  inasmuch 
as  tbe  Imperial  flrmun  licensing  that  col- 
lege given  permiHiiion  for  inalrucliou  in  the 
Arabic  and  French  lanBuages  only,  accord- 
ing to  the  request  preferred   at   the   time 
by  the  founders  of   the  college,  therefore] 
an  investigation  must  be  made   to    ascer- 
tain if  such  is  really   their  intention,   as 
alleged." 

Now.  this  is  somewhat  amusing  in  the 
Itgbl  of  the  fact  that  English  has  been  al- 
most the  language  of  the  college  for  several 
years. 

The  (ivncrosity  of  an  EpifCopalian  friend 
of  missions  in  New  York  has  enalOpd  uh  to 
begin  building  a  home  for  the  Boyt>'  Train- 
ing School  at  Sidon.  There  have  been 
many  grod  excuses  for  interference  with 
our  building  on  the  part  of  the  authorities, 
but  the  Lord  has  stopped  the  lions'  mouths 
thus  far.  as  much  to  our  astonishment  as 
lie  did  to  ihat  of  Darius,  so  that  tbe  flrat 
story  is  nearing  completion.  But  tlie  other 
day  the  lions  combined,  iind  belched  forth 
their  futile  fury  more  loudly  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  The  three  civil  courts 
of  Sidon  together  visited  our  premises, 
aroucrd  b^- the  united  fanaticism  of  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Moslem  7.calots  and  Turkish 
soldiers. 

This  aucufit  body  stormed  and  fumed  and 
threatenea  the  bead  mason  wUb  imprison- 
meot,  and  decided  thai  we  were  violating 
the  regulations  of  the  government,  and  they 
sent  a  vt rdict  to  that  efTeci  lo  the  higher 
court  at  Beimt.  Asking  them  to  have  the 
building  slopped.  In  our  anxiety  to  finish 
and  roof  the  first  story  before  winteraet  in 
we  at  once  doubled  tbe  force  of  workmen 
and  do  not  know  yet  whether  or  no  the 
Lord  will  aufTor  this  la^t  plot  to  arrest  the 
work.  When  the  Registrar  of  DpinIs  from 
Beirut  visited  Sidon,  and  saw  that  we  had 
bought  land  and  were  building,  he  look  the 
ofliclals  at  Sidon  to  ta^k  for  giving  us  title 
deeds,  saying,  "Wh^  did  you  not  make 
them  trouble  and  hmder   the  purebaaef** 


Persia. 

■  lavioa  3l«t««  fnta  Ptnla. 

Rev.  Benj.  Lsburoe  wriles  from  Oroo- 
miab,  Per&la: 

It  has  beeu  deeply  impressed  on  my  owa 
mind  Ibat  the  great  want  of  our  Nestorian 
churcbea  is  mort]  of  Ibe  migaiotiary  spirit — 
a  goiug  oal  of  thcmBelres  in  inl^rtttt  for 
others.  Tbere  has  boen  great  progress  in 
tbla  raapect.  The  adraace  ie,  if  not  re- 
markable in  a  striking  degree,  riill  of  large 
encouragement.  I  went  Ihhi  BhIiIhiUi  to  two 
Tillages  to  make  a  Gpcclal  plea  for  our 
EvaDgeliaric  Board,  which  haji  fallen  behind 
in  ita  receipts.  Mr.  Oldfalhcr  baa  rUo 
been  Tlaiting  some  rill&geii  on  the  Bame 
errand. 

In  one  of  the  Tillages  that  I  viflited  they 
raiaed  $30.  This  church  is  self  supporting. 
It  responds  to  a  call  of  this  kind  with  no 
little  readine.si.  But  Icsa  than  twenty  years 
ago  it  gavt;  almost  nothing  for  the  support 
of  either  schools  or  pastor.  The  people 
look  back  to  but  a  few  years  since,  and  are 
amazed  at  the  reluctance  of  then  and  the 
williogness  of  now  to  giro  to  the  Lord's 
cause.     We  are  certainly  advancing.     The 

£  real  principle  of  giving  geuerouflly  to  the 
ord  has  taken  root  In  most  of  our  congre- 
gationa.  It  is  there  to  stay.  We  want  now 
to  develop  it  with  a  wise  patience  and  a 
retolute  futh- 

We  enjoyed  recently  a  abort  Tlslt  from 
I>r.  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  from  Van,  of  the 
IvUtem  Turker  Minaion.  On  comparing 
notes,  it  seemed  that  we  are  running  along 
on  much  the  same  Hue,  and  with  kindred 
methods.  In  co-operaiioa  we  are  in  advance 
of  them — !□  self-support  not  far,  if  any,  be- 
liind.  He  made  the  remark  that  in  reality 
our  missionaries  in  Turkey  and  Persia  are 
pressing  our  cburcbee  to  a  higher  standard 
than  the  churcheif  at  home  have  yet  grasped 
as  their  aim  and  duty. 

You  arc  aware  that  an  agent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ctintcrhury,  Rcr,  R.  Wahl,  has 
been  for  two  or  three  years  trying  to  ac- 
complish something  amoog  the  Mountain 
I^estorlans.  He  has  had  much  ditHculty 
with  Har  Bbima^a  the  Nestorian  Patri 
arch,  with  the  Turkish  OoTernment,  and 
with  several  persons  In  his  service.  He 
•came  down  here  in  the  spring  for  medical 
treatment,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort  that  Oroomiah 
afforded. 

He  seemed  to  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
gather  around  him  all  the  remnants  of  the 
old  Nestorian  church,  and  achieve  abetter 
aucoeaa  than  in  the  past.  Be  moved  down 
toOroomiab,  with  family,  priming  press 
(never  yet  unboxed},  etc. ,  bought  a  lioiise 
adjoinguur  premLses,  and  was  preparing  to 
commence  his  labors  among  the  dd  priesls 
and  bishops  of  hitherto  scandalous  lives. 
We  did  not  exercise  ourselves  much  over 
the  matter, ;  though  from  hiawautoreuc 
cess  in  a  much  more  hopeful  undertaking, 
aud  the  fact  that  he  had  incurred  the  ill- 
will  of  NeatoriHD  nmgnatca,  led  us  to  Infer 
that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  loog. 
Be  arrived  wUh  his  goods  about  four 
weeks  ago.  To  day  the  Pernan  Qovem- 
ment  is  peremptorily  expelling  htm  from 
the  couBtry. 

Last  Friday  the  Governor -General  re- 
turned to  town  from  his  Summer's  absence 
in  another  part  of  the  pro  incc,  and  almoal 


Mohamtitedans  J-jfigaged  in  I^raycr, 


within  twentr-four  hours  after  his  arrival 
BOmmoned  &fr.  Wahland  l«!d  himlliatashe 
had  come  into  the  countr>*  without  per- 
mlsalun.  without  a  line  of  Introdaction  to 
any  one,  and  inasmuch  as  he  had  heard  of 
bis  Inhannooious  relations  with  the  Nes- 
torian  Patriarch  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment just  across  the  border,  he  could  not 
lUlow  nim  to  remain  here.  Be  must  leave 
within  three  dava.  Mr.  Wahl  came  to  me 
for  counsel.  In  an  intci-view  with  the 
82Uar.  1  urei'd  that  since  he  wasdeiermlned 
to  exclude  Mr.  Wahl  from  the  country  in 
coQSCitiience  of  his  unauthorized  proceed- 
ings, he  should  give  him  liberty  to  go  to 
Tabriz,  or  Van,  to  communicate  with  his 
superiors,  or  allow  him  time  Vt  anange 
hia  matleiB  here,  aud  leave  in  a  leisurely 
and  reapectabtc  way,  He  offered  to  let 
hini  havetendays  if  I  would  become  re 
sponsible  for  his  ultimate  departure,  or 
If  Mr.  Wahl  would  give  a  written  pledge 
to  go. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  It  was  arranged 
that  Mr.  Wahl  might  take  hii^  family  to 
Tabriz,  to  obtain  the  necessary  j>ermiii8lon 
to  reflidc  here.  He  has  siacc  gone.  While 
we  feel  very  deeply  this  breach  of  comity 
on  Ibe  part  of  Mr.  Wahl  ami  his  patrons  in 
his  locating  here  cljoe  beside  us,  inevitably 
leading  to  disturbance  and  division,  we 
sUll  have  been  much  pained  at  this  attempt 
to  summarily  expel  a  foreigner  guilty  only 
of  a  temporary  irregularity  in  hia  mode  of 
taking  up  bis  residence.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  tint  a  check  on  all  foreigners 
and  on  the  Christians.  There  Is  ao  telling 
what  may  be  the  issue  of  such  arbitrary 
proceeding.  Outwardly,  the  Governor  is 
a  warm  friend.  Ho  told  me  at  that  Inter- 
view that  our  fifty  years'  residence  in  the 
country,  and  the  undeniable  benefit  we  had 
conferred,  placed  ue  in  a  very  different 
altitude  from  this  newcomer.     But  he  is 


In  the  hands  of  the  agent  for  foreigneia 
(Serparasi),  who  has  been  very  virulent  of 
late  in  his  treatment  of  foreigners. 


BDima. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Cuabing,  of    the   American 

Baptist  Mission,  writes  from  Rangoon,  Oct 
16.  Lajit  Hunday  was  a  very  pleasant  day 
to  me.  for  l  Ii  id  the  pleasure  of  baptizing 
three  8hans  and  two  Burmaus.  The  Sbans 
live  about  twenty  five  mile*  away,  in  a  vil 
lage  called  Toungbyat.  Tbey  first  heard 
the  gospel  at  Pegu,  from  the  Durmao 
preacher  stationed  there.  This  was  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Itemovlng  from  Pegu, 
they  settled  In  their  present  home,  where 
they  have  beeu  visited  by  (.^briattans  occs 
sionally.  A  couple  of  months  ago  th^ 
came  to  the  city,  and  made  known  tbeir 
wish  to  be  baptized.  After  a  second  viait 
from  them,  I  arranged  to  go  lo  them  and 
spend  last  Sunday.  After  a  ride  of  seven 
teen  miles  by  tram,  and  a  tedious  journey 
of  ten  mileis  by  cart,  on  Saturday  I  reacbeo 
their  VLllage  at  dark,  to  receive  a  welcooM. 
Tlie  house  was  full  of  viaitors  the  whole 
evening,  and  we  hail  a  flnc  opportunity  for 
preaching  The  next  day  we  had  a  preach 
tng-servlce  beneath  the  shade  of  aome  tre«s, 
for  the  huuMf  was  too  small.  Besides  the 
large  number  of  the  villagers,  Co  Umaing, 
the  Burmao  pastor  of  the  Mingalab  Dong 
church,  aud  a  company  of  Burman  dlsct 
plea  from  neighboring  villages,  were  prea- 
eal.  After  both  the  Burman  pastor  and 
myself  had  preached,  we  examined  the  can- 
didates, and,  on  their  aecepUnce,  repaired 
to  a  shady  glcn  at  the  foot  of  the  bUl, 
whore  a  small  clear  stream  of  water  bad  been 
baaked  up  for  the  baptism.  A  large  number 
of  heathen    accompanied  us,    who  main- 
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uincd  ft  respectful  silence,  as  oae  >(^ 
ABotber  Lhe  new  belieren  were  buried  w) A 
Cbritt  in  btptism.  An  elderly  Udy  was 
»H>ft  cmndiclale,  and  seemetl  a  piojmr  }H;r 
»c  l«  recfliye  the  rile;  but  ihe  was  deaired 
16  vait  a  little  longer,  until  her  case  is  bet- 
ter liQowQ.  One  of  the  Shani  is  head  man 
\fi  (tie  rllUfe.  and,  with  his  wife,  seems  very 


■  twloB  tatbs  BirMsii. 

Rer.  E.  O,  SterenK.  of  the  Americaa 
Bftpllst  Mittion,  wxitee  from  Taroy,  Burma, 
0:1  18: 

Xtiw  Barmass  were  baptised  in  the 
Ppnnw  nfaalon  in  the  quarter  just  closetl. 
iV  the  ttarae  who  joined  the  Emma  church, 
1**  an  mea  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  be- 
li^lo  the  village  KohdiuRyiiy,  Tlie  tern- 
pOBiry  building  put  up  itirrc  in  sfrvu  the 
fOpoM  bothofchspet  and  scboolhouse  waa 
»nnhwith  deitroyea  by  an  incendiary  Are; 
¥A  the  Tillagcrn.  bejithen  as  well  as  Chria- 
Un,  imniiediaitly  took  hold  and  erected  a 
srv  aom  in  ita  place,  which  is  already  too 
oall  foff  Uie  school  which  occupies  it.  They 
«Nitribubi  one  biUf  of  the  Clirlstian  teach- 
0*8  p*y.  Six  wtre  admitle<l  to  the  mem- 
Vf»i.ip  of  the  Prome  church.  Of  these. 
le  boy  and  one  girl,  learnwl  the  pinn 
I  'alloD  in  our  mission  schools.  Four 
aduiu  I  baptized  on  Sunday  morning,  Aug. 
31-  One  18  the  beloved  sister  of  pastor 
Taa  gen,  who  has  long  been  waiting  for 
«U  ordiiiance.  One  is  a  man  of  twenty- 
rfx,  who  came  originally  from  Amarapoora. 
tiot  vfao,  until  lately,  has  been  engaged  in 
(ndmg  in  the  Hasaein  district. 

Moung  Tha  gyaw  was  brought  to  Christ 
br  the  reading  of  three  tracts,  one  of  which 
IM  paid  for.  He  obtained  them  from  the 
hied  of  Ko  Kyahngyo.  the  deacon  of  the 
Frame  church,  who,  though  not  in  the  em- 
ptof  of  the  mission  at  the  lime,  volun- 
tcerad  lo  act  as  tract  distributer  among  tlie 
enwda  who  attendftl  the  Kreat  TanaouDg- 
■oog  feeiiTMl  in  November.  18.S2.  The 
■HMher  two  were  husband  and  wife,  .Moung 
*'1bk^ian  and  MaShway  meh.  In  whose  case 
ire  felt  a  special  interest,  because  their  con- 
vwsion  seemed  to  be  in  aoHwer  to  the  fer- 
wnl  prajrera  of  her  mother.  Ma  Sbway- 
■c^  who  died  in  February,  1881.  A  few 
word*  spoken  by  myself  one  morning  a 
abort  time  ago  Induced  him  to  make  the 
flnal  deddoo  (o  serve  Christ,  and  bis  wife. 
■Iter  a  tittle  hesitation,  followed  bis  exam- 
ple. As  900D  as  he  had  indulged  a  hope  In 
-Christ  the  Saviour,  he  accepted  my  invito- 
tioo  to  atUnd  tlic  recitationa  in  church  his- 
\arf  of  a  class  of  preachers  and  Bible- 
woouD.  He  has  come  with  me  down  to 
TfeToy  wlthoot  receiving  any  salao'  (I  aim 
plypav  his  fare  by  rail  nnd  bv  sleamerj; 
sad,  if  ho  should  prove  himself  worthy  of 
Iteing  counted  among  the  regular  preachers 
we  shall  all  greatly  rejoice. 

From  Rangoon  on  the  30th  ult.,  T  was 
-lecompanied  by  Moung  Yawha  (Job),  who 
k  one  of  the  asalstanta  under  my  father's 
ca»«  and  instruction.  Ue  is  one  of  the 
nrnodsons  of  Oo  Mysl  lay.  who.  after  bav- 
lOK  been  ordained  psj-tor  of  Ihe  Tavoy  Bur- 
mao  church,  died  about  twenty  years  ago 
atlbe  advanced  age  of  eighty  aevcn.  Yes- 
lerday  morning  I  had  the  privik-ge  of  bap- 
tiring  one  of  the  great  graudsons  of  Oo 
Hyat  lay,  and  another  Burman  lad  of  about 
sliteen,  whose  mother  is  a  Cbnatian.  1 
sa  here  in  response  to  the  kind  invitation 
of  brother  Morrow,  enjoying  a  most  gener- 
ous hnepitality.  With  the  help  of  the  Lord 
vcfotmcllo  remain  till  the  first  of  next 
nootb,  seeking  to  do  what  we  canon  behalf 
of  the  Burmaos  of  Tavoy. 


Japan. 

"Ckrlallu  HiMl»"  la  Jspu. 

Rev.  Geo.  T.  Smith,  of  the  "Christian 
Mission"  in  Japan,  writes  Nov.  30: 

To  day  two  of  our  young  men  start  out 
to  sell  the  Scriptures.  Uhe  of  them  is  a 
maker  of  the  wooden  shoes  worn  by  the 
Japanese.  He  has  been  thinking  of  going 
out  for  some  time,  and  the  visit  of  some 
Baptist  oolp>orteurs  hastened  his  decision. 

The  other  colporteur  is  a  school  teacher, 
who,  with  another  teacher,  taught  137  boys. 
He  talked  to  them  about  the  gospel,  and 
the  opposition  caused  htm  to  r^if^ 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  Xew  Tes- 
tament in  Japan — one  called  the  'standard,' 
i:a9u*>d  by  the  American  Bible  Society;  the 
other,  which  has  the  merit  of  fearlessly 
tranalsting  every  word,  issued  by  the 
Bapiiata.  TheEc  young  men  will  sett  the 
latter. 

In  order  to  obtoln  a  more  central  loca- 
tion, and.  If  possible,  a  little  more  room. 
w<-  have  lately  moved  nearer  to  the  heurt  of 
Lhe  city.  That  cannot  signify  much  to 
your  readers,  but  to  us  it  Is  business.  First 
was  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  house.  One 
man  sent  us  a  plsQ  of  his  house  very  skill- 
fully drawn,  but  he  refused  to  allow  us  to 
see  the  house  unless  we  agreed  to  lake  it> 
Others  freely  agreed  to  sell,  and  al  one 
time  we  seriously  thought  of  buyiug,  With 
others  we  would  think  the  bargain  about 
ouide,  when  they  would  change  their  minds 
and  add  some  impoaaible  condition.  .\l 
last,  after  much  talking,  we  agreed  to  pay 
eiglit  months'  rent  in  advance,  ten  yen  per 
month. 

The  removal  was  by  hand  carts,  two  or 
three  men  to  each  cart.  We  had  several 
things  not  broken,  for  which  we  arc  thank- 
ful. It  was  once  remarked  to  a  bridegroom 
that  he  was  now  at  the  end  of  his  troubles. 
"Which  endr'  said  he  dolefully.  So  with 
us.  The  house  belongs  to  oae  man,  the 
lot  to  another,  and  bow  many  there  arc  of 
him  we  do  not  know.  Anyhow,  three  or 
four  have  come  to  lay  claim  for  money  on 
the  land  and  scenery.  One  man  nffercd  us 
the  few  trees  and  plants  in  the  mrden  for 
three  yen.  I  told  him  he  had  oetter  dig 
them  up,  but  they  are  there  yet  I  sup 
pose  he  had  lees  right  to  them  than  the 
Mikado,  who  owns  all  the  land  In  Japan, 
but  graciously  leaves  it  to  his  subjeuls. 
The  next  man  claimed  lo  be  the  veritable 
owner  of  the  land,  and  said  that  the  bouse 
owner  owed  him,  and  we  must  pay.  On 
such  oceasions  I  do  not  understand  Japa- 
nese very  well,  which  was  more  to  my  sai- 
isfaclioD  than  to  hia,  He  became  tired.  His 
effort  is  a  pure  attempt  at  swindle,  as  are 
some  other  comers.  We  were  careful  to 
have  a  paper  drawn  up  covered  with  Chi- 
nese cbanu!ti!r8  enough  to  cover  this  and 
several  other  points;  but  many  of  the  Japa- 
nese yet  hate  the  foreigner  and  think  it 
perfectly  right  to  get  anything  they  can  out 
of  uB.  The  majority  of  tboee  we  have 
come  in  contact  with  have  treated  us  very 
kindly. 

There  is  an  elderly  lady  who  came  to  the 
women's  meeting  and  UnHlly  asked  to  be 
baptized.  Her  adopted  son.  aged  l.rt.  is  her 
support.  He  opposed  her  baptism  emphbt 
ically,  Baid  thai  Jesus  was  a  bad  man  and 
the  teaching  evil,  and  declared  that  she 
must  not  even  attend  the  meeitDgs.  or  else 
he  would  leave  laer.  Sbe  is  greatly  nfflicled 
with  a  deep  cough,  is  unable  to  gain  her 
living  elsewhere,  so  ehe  eent  word  that  she 
would  wait,  and  pray  to  the  true  God.  If 
we  were  to  offer  to  help  her.  such  cases 
would  multiplv,  and  we  would  find  it  im 
possible  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false. 


ProlMtast  Eplic«p«l  HIaaloM  stTokl*. 

Rev.  K.  K.  Woodman,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Mission,  writes  from  Tokio, 
Japan : 

Last  Sunday  I  had  the  happiness  of  tnp- 
liiingayoung  man  who  gives  promise  of 
being  a  faithful  Cbristian.  All  of  his  Chris- 
tian instruction  was  given  under  my  roof. 
On  Thursday.  August  14tb,  I  bsptiEcd  a 
child  who  was  dying.  On  the  15th  I  bap- 
tized three  of  my  Suoday  school  children. 
We  bad  a  mobt  Interesting  service  in  our 
new  buitding. 

The  dav-school  is  constantly  growing; 
the  attendance  at  both  day  and  Sunday 
school  is  excellent.  Ail  of  this  makes  me 
li<H>P7.  u  you  can  easily  believe.  Then 
there  are  my  school  boys  whom  I  have 
written  about.  All  through  the  miramer  I 
have  taught  them  (as  many  as  chose  to  come) 
at  my  house.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose  my 
influence  over  them.  A  number  of  the 
boys,  I  feel  convinced,  are  "almost  per- 
suaded." I  look  for  some  baptisms  this 
coming  winter.  I  now  have  an  earnest 
native  nclper.  The  lack  of  native  helpers 
is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
our  Mission. 

Times  are  rapidly  changing  in  Japan. 
Three  of  the  leading  newspapers  nf  Tokto 
are  areuing  for  fair  play  lor  Christianity. 
One  of  the  most  notetl  opponents,  a  man 
who  is  head  of  one  of  the  largest  schools,  is 
openly  advocating  ChrifiUanicy.  But  the 
most  encouraffing  outlook  is  the  fact  that 
this  very  week  the  government  has  pub- 
lished a  notification  to  the  effect  thnl  here- 
after each  Acct  of  Huddbtstsor  Shintoiala  'ig> 
to  elect  lie  own  oflicial  priests.  This  baa 
heretofore  been  done  by  a  special  odlcial  of 
the  government.  Kow  Ihe  government 
cuts  loose  altogether  from  this  ofBcial  ap- 
pointment of  priests.  This  is  the  Qrat 
great  step  toward  what  may  be  called  dis 
establishment  Soon,  very  soon  we  hope 
and  pray.  Christianity  will  be  made  a  free 
religion"  and  will  be  welcomed  by  people 
and  government. 

Missionaries  are  unanimous  that  a  good 
native  helper  is  indispensable.  I  am  the 
only  man  in  our  Mission  without  one.  One 
of  the  ablest  Missionaries  in  Tokio  worked 
to  the  very  l»e8t  of  his  ability  for  one  year, 
taking  charge  of  a  cburcU.  The  result 
was — not  a  convert.  He  passed  the  work 
over  to  a  native;  result — nearly  a  hundred 
converts.  The  rresbyterians.  at  a  late 
conference,  hail  the  matter  up  for  discus- 
sion. The  verdict  was  that  foreigners  must 
teach  and  lead,  while  nalivea  should  do  the 
pioneer  work.  There  is  not  a  Presbyterian 
here  who  does  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  viz. : 
to  build  up  a  congregation  without  a  Cbria- 
ttan  to  start  with. 

1  have  now  half  the  time  of  a  very  zeal- 
ous young  man.  The  other  half  belongs 
to  the  3.  P.  6.  Ue  is  a  splendid  worker, 
and  I  expect  good  results  from  this  win- 
ter's work  if  lean  keep  him  with  me.  You 
have  noticed,  of  counoe.  how  cnnstantly 
Messrs.  'Tyng  and  McKtm  allude  to  and 
praise  their  native  helpers.  I  have  already 
bapiirxd  one  young  man  since  I  bad  my 
helper.  The  work  must  be  done  by  natives, 
wiih  foreigners  at  their  backs. 

ProiMtMt  Ephropil  IInkIsb  at  Oaaka. 

Rev.    John  McKim.  of    the  Protetlant ' 
Kpiscopal    Mission,    writes   from    Oeaks, 
Japan: 

Our  new  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Comforter 
was  opened  for  Divine  Service  on  Septem- 
ber Hlh,  the  Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trin- 
ity. The  flrst  Service  in  It  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
evening  the  church    was  opened    to  ihe 
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Rainy  iMiy  in  Japan. 


heBlbeo.  and  was  bood  crowded— one  hun- 
dred Bod  twenty  five,  or  raort*.  I  Mid  iho 
LiUuiy  and  prciirbed  rrom  1  Tltnotby  4:  U. 
mnd  was  followed  hy  "SU.  Tanaka,  wLo 
made  a  tnoet  bttirinK'  nddrc^s  upnn  the  fol 
lie*  o(  poljribeisiD  and  idolatry.  Very  few 
of  the  coDgrefiatiOD  l«ft  Ibe  church  before 
the  cloM  of  the  Service,  and  ihe  closest 
attention  was  paid  to  all  that  wasR&td.  This 
is  remarkable,  because  oar  experience  with 
tirst  hearera  is  ihHt  thcv  are  usually  rude 
and  noiay — cuming  anu  going  al)  tnrongh 
the  Service. 

Monday  night  I  said  the  Litany  again. 
The  Itev.  G.  H.  Pole,  of  the  Engliah  Church 
Missionary  Socieiy,  preached  upon  the 
love  of  Q'kI  i&  Christ,  and  wa?  followed  by 
Mt.  Terurai,  a  ynung  man  who  left  yester- 
day for  Tokio  to  study  for  Holy  Orders. 
Mr  Morris  preached  Tuesday  night,  and 
was  foUowea  by  Mr.  Tanaka.  W^nesday 
night  (  preacned  upon  the  bunility  of 
Christ,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hr.  Hotoda, 
a  student  to  St.  Timothy's  School,  who 
spoke  of  conscience  as  a  witness  in  the 
heart  of  every  man  to  his  sinfulness.  Thurs- 
day night  the  sermon  was  by  Mr.  Tyngand 
the  address  by  Mr.  Tanaba,  who,  with 
Umillar  illustrations  uniquely  applied, 
showed  the  reasouablonese  of  the  teach 
ings  of  Christianity  and  the  want  of  reason 
in  the   argumenta  used  by  the  Japanese 


agaiosi  them.  Frttlny  evening  the  Kcv 
Mr.  Pole  preached  again,  and  Mr.  Saotomi 
a  teacher  in  St.  Timothy's  School,  made 
the  address.  Saturday  night  Mr.  Tyng 
preached,  his  tex'  being  the  fourth  verse  of 
the  twenty-lbird  Pfealm.  After  ho  tiniahed. 
Dr.  Lugi  no  hara,  a  native  communicant. 
told  the  congregation,  in  an  easy  conver- 
sstional  way.  the  reasons  that  had  led  him 
to  believe  in  Christianity  and  receive  Uap- 
tiam. 

The  Chapel  was  filled  every  evening,  and 
the  interest  at  first  manifestea  continued  all 
through  the  week.  Many  young  boys  cam* 
to  eoph  Service  and  behaved  "iM-autifuIly. " 
Hiaa  Mailea  gathered  nineteen  of  them  into 
her  Sunday  school  class,  sod  hopes  to  make 
sumuthing  of  Ihem.  Hiss  Falls  played  the 
organ  at  each  Service,  and  in  this  way  was 
of  great  as&istaDce,  for  every  Japanese, 
whether  lie  knows  Ihe  tune  or  not,  feels 
impelled  to  "raise  the  strain,"  and  the  con- 
sequence is  something  beyond  description; 
the  organ,  however,  which  la  quite  a  pow- 
erful one,  helps  to  keep  them  together.  Mr. 
Tanaka,  who  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  music,  and  sings  every  hymn  tn  ihe 
same  tune,  tried  each  evening  to  keep  the 
boys  interested  Itefore  Service  by  teaching 
them  to  sing  hymns.  I  leave  you  to  imag- 
ine the  result. 

The  Chapel  is  vary  D«at  and  well  adapted 


(for  its  purpose.    The  three  single  ladjea  i 
the  MiMion  gave  a    hsudsomo    altar  ai 
prayer  desk,  and  Miss   Mailes  prnp(i«e-9 
make  an  off-jrlngof  a  font  a'ao.    The  wor 
opens  very  favorably  indeed.     I   ask   th^ 
prayers  of  all  our   home   friends  for  tb. 
iUeody  continuance  and  growth.  One  aine" 
was  strikingly  noticeable  at  all    Servicea. 
namely,  that  much  closer  aUention  and  in- 
terest was  given  to  the  Japanese  apefthers 
than  to  the  forelgneni.     I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  and  now  realize 
than  ever  thai  the  great  work  of  Che 
izing  Japan  must  be  done  by  Japane 

CiMb«rlaa4  rrMb;terlM  BIh1«d  la  JapM< 

Miss  Alice  M.  Orr,  of  the  Japan  Missio. 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Cbtiruh 
writes  from  O^aka.  Oct.  20,  of  a  tour  lately 
made  into  the  interior  of  Japan: 

At  six  o'clock  Monday  morning  I  started 
Id  company  with  OUide  San— the  wife  of 
Yamamolo  Ban,  with  wbow  name  your 
rewieraare  ftimiliar— to  a  little  mountain 
Tillage  called  Otaki,  about  forty  miles  from 
Osaka.  Until  noon  we  travelled  moKtlv 
along  by  Uie  rice  floids  in  which  men, 
women  and  children  were  busy  barvcstiog. 
We  Btopped  at  a  little  town  called  Goes, 
where  we^ot  dinner  forolx  cenis  a  piece.' 
Here  our  jiuriksha  coolies  had  some  desire 
to  turn  back,  as  the  road  now  mn  into  the 
mountains  and  had  tieen  greatty  torn  up  by 
a  recent  typhoon  and  rains.  But  by  dint 
of  a  little  persuasion  they  cheerfnlt>'  eon- 
fiented  to  see  us  through.  As  neither  of 
ufi  conid  walk  much  we  hired  an  odditlonst 
man  apiece  who  helped  pull  wr.  The  roads 
proved  far  worse  than  we  anticipated,  so 
thut  Hlthniigh  we  walked  a  great  deal  and 
cliuitx-4l  all  the  steeper  places,  wc  did  not 
reach  Oiaki  until  nearly  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  all  too  lired  ro  smile.  We  swal- 
lowed, with  few  quealions,  the  food  set  be- 
fore us,  and  stretched  ourwlves  speedily 
on  our  pallets,  thankful  that  the  wont  was 
over. 

The  next  moroiog  a  gentleman  named 
Df^pira  Ban.  called  oo  u»  ami  talked  a  iltUe 
about  Christianity.     Sai<l   Christianity  is  a 
goo*l  thing,  and  m-jy  be  the  true  way,  but 
prayer  seems  very  ridiculous  to  him.     He 
has  a  family  of  some  ten  or  twelve  chil- 
dren, about  half  of  which   have  been  for 
several  years  in   the  Chri&tian  schools  id      ' 
Kiyolo.    Together  with  his  and  some  of  hia- 
relatives'  children,  I  found  ciuite  a  6ock  of 
Christian  children  in  the  plnce  who  cotild 
sing   "Jl<sus  Bungs"  and   read  the   "Jesus      i 
Book . "  The  oldest  girl—  O'Tomi  tiao— baa 
not  been  baptized  yet,    but  is  a  true  Chris- 
tian, and  through  her  Influence  her  parents 
and  friends  are  becoming  more  earnest  la 
studying  the  New  Way.     We  had   a   very    '■\ 
good  woman's  meeting  in   the   afternoon, 
and  that  night,  preaching  service  by  Oiahi 
San.  a  young  Chri.siian.     There  were  over 
a  hundred  in  attendance.       O'Tomi  6h^J 
promised  to  hold  a  woman's  meeting  th^^H 
every  Sunday.     Tfae^  were  all  very  kind^^l 
us  and  took  great  pams  to  make  our  stay    " 
ple^^nt. 

Wednesday  morning  we  started  early  for 
Oojo,  some  twenty  wld  miles  down  the 
Toshtno  valley.  Two  nights  rest  in  Uie 
pure  mountain  air  had  acted  like  a  tonic 
upon  us,  so  we  ciimt>ed  about  a  mile  up  the 
steep  pass,  accompanied  by  our  vUlage 
friends  quite  a  distance.  There  can  be  n& 
scenery  more  picturesque  and  lovely  than 
the  mountains  and  little  valley  of  the  upper 
Voshiao  river,  so  renowned  in  Japanese 
history  and  gong,  I  could  tell  vou  legend 
after  legend  I  gtcaued  fromguioe  boak  and 
companion,  but  it  might  be  out  of  place  iik 
a  missionary  letter. 
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Oo)o  »  a  very  d'.ijrisbiog  liltle  city,  pic- 
tDRHoel^  sltuatc<l,  just  woero  the  inoiio- 
tainA  br^s  tti  fall  awar  from  the  tiver  nnd 
grr  plftcv  to  broad,  ricli  rice  fields.  Mr. 
Ball  has  preached  there  once,  but  found 
ihe  people  mure  lut-tined  to  Hrcu«  than  to 
tbtfcn.  \*  there  are  uo  Chrmiiiuifi  in  the 
;r1«ce.  I  tcarcelrboped  to  get  an  oppttrlu- 
atty  for  any  talk,  but  thateTauiDg  a  Dum- 
ber of  men  and  women  came  to  my  room 
bi  tb**  hotel  and  asked  to  hear  about  Cbris- 
tkaitj.  These  youn^  men  claim  to  know 
acreat  deal  about  Mill.  Spcucer,  etc.,  nnd 
^i<n{">tber  are  much  like  the  e&ligbtcned 
.    n  America. 

<<  y  are  reading  the  Bible,  they  say,  but 
■any  thliigB  in  it  they  cannot  underttand, 
•othey  had  a  number  of  questions  to  aak 
■c  AmoDKjhem  was:  What  ie  meant  by 
Mflrsal  ltfe?^^heretn  is  the  merit  of  ClirisL'ii 
dealta!  What  proof  is  there  outside  the 
BOUe  thai  Christ  rose  from  thedcari?  Why 
4»  ymi  pray  T  etc  I  tuld  them  of  the  oae 
airitml  God,  creatloD,  fall  of  man,  necea- 
■Cy  of  a  SaTiour,  manifestation  a  of  Qod 
hlfflsvlf  in  tta«  flesh  as  that  t^aviour,  his  life 
oar  example,  bis  teaching  our  way,  bis 
death  our  Balvatioa,  his  resurrection  our 
lw|ie  and  aacnrance  of  eternnl  lift.-,  his  sure 
proBive  as  to  the  future,  tbi;  necessity  of 
each  moD  choosiof;  for  bim8elf  the  way  of 
Ufe  or  death.  They  taid  they  understood 
vhai  I  taid,  and  bad  uoUiiBg  to  aay 
•gaioac  it. 

After  a  consultation  in  one  corner  as  to 
what  to  aak  next,  they  concluded  not  to 
ask  any  more.  They  may  have  eeen  I 
h>Ted  to  talk,  and  when  a  woman's  tongue 
Mitartcd,  even  in  Japan,  the  men  hesitate 
to  give  It  encouragement  in  continuance. 
Bowever.  they  asked  me  to  come  bitck 
•flCD,  aod  promised  to  read  their  Bible  in 
Ibe  meantime. 

The  next  morning  our  journey  continued 
down  the  Vrwhino  valley,  which  grows 
wtdvr  and  richer  on  to  WakavsiriH  where 
ttmeeta  the  aea.  We  stoppeu  that  night 
alHituil,  a  farming  village,  whore  there 
areseveral  Cumt>erl&nd  Presbyterian  CUris- 
ttaas-  We  found  almost  the  entire  ponula- 
tioa  in  the  rice  tields,  haivesling.  There 
was  no  hotel  in  the  place,  so  we  were  kindly 
sod  pleaaantly  entcrtatned  by  a  very  well- 
to  do  farmer.  As  nearly  all  the  people  in 
ilie  Tillage  are  relatives,  we  had  a  very  bo 
eial  friendly  meeting  at  night.  1  ihtuk 
live  were  a  hundred  in  attendance,  umong 
IkiBa  prtest  or  two.  We  had  6rst  a  wo- 
niB'a  meeting,  afterward  a  sermon  by  one 
of  Ibe  Christians. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  about  twenty 
odd.  good  old  men  and  women  and  a  host 
of  gUls  stayed  to  talk  and  learn  to  siog. 
Two  or  three  of  tbe  boye  of  the  village  have 
fooe  to  San  Francisco  to  make  a  fortune. 
Dihey  were  eager  to  know  all  they  could 
■boat  tbe  place  where  their  Eonn  Had  broth- 
ffshad  gone.  It  neirmeil  to  me  an  evening 
mt  altogether  unlike  many  I  have  spent  in 
llw  farm-houses  in  the  homolaad.  I  was 
•gain  among  native's  children,  honest  onas 
ud  unsuspicious.  Twelve  o'clock  found 
3*  freely  laughing,  talking,  and  eating  fligs 
tad  tbe'large  luscious  pereimmon,  much  as 
ve  Tued  to  eat  nuta  and  apples  at  home. 
There  waa  so  much  to  say  and  hear  'twas 
hard  to  get  to  bed.  They  kindly  and  cor- 
iSally  arged  us  to  stay  several  days,  but  as 
itwaaaobu^  a  time  I  promised  to  come 
igaln  when  their  harvest  is  over  and  stay 
knger.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
doaen  beads  of  families  there  to  see  us  off 
sod  gire  tu  cheerful  greetingH. 

As  It  was  only  eight  or  ten  miles  to  Wak 
srama,  we  went  leisurely,  reaching  there 
ibobt  one  o'clock,  aiid  stopped  at  Iha  half  • 


f oreigD  hotel,  where  the  Hall's  so  frequently 
prea^.  It  Is  called  by  the  oppoaers  of 
Chri^liauity  the  "(Christian  den.'  Uere  I 
found  tbe  Hev.  T.  ».  Tyng,  of  Osaka,  who 
also  preaches  there,  and  had  Ihcplcasure  of 
talking  Kaglisb  once  more.  The  Ofari^- 
liau,  Hi  whose  home  I  had  expected  to  hold 
a  meeting,  was  sick,  snd  I  myself  wa?  too 
much  worn  out  to  do  more  than  visit  an 
old  lady  and  talk  awhile.  As  I  intend  to 
go  there  to  stay  some  weeks  soon,  I  did 
cot  do  much  but  rest.  The  next  morning, 
Saturday,  wc  started  on  our  long  journey 
of  forty  miles  back  to  Osaka,  where  we 
arrived  safely  about  four  o'clock. 


The  ^Ur\  sf  0»«  at  VIsU-ao  HIja. 

MT  aSV.  II.  1.001IT«. 

Midway  between  the  village  of  Kolw  and 
Oreka  is  the  village  of  Nishi  nO'Miya(We9- 
tern  Temple).  It  is  a  place  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  an  intoxicating' drink  called 
"sake."  It  is  drank  in  great  ijuantities  by 
the  Japanese  and  its  efTects  are  similar  to 
those  which  follow  tbe  excessive  use  of 
beer.  Like  the  liquor  trade  in  America,  it 
is  very  prufllable  and  supports  large  estab- 
ments. 

Tbe  first  ChrlsUan  In  tbe  place  was  the 
wife  of  Yohoto.  the  head  of  the  Police  De- 
partment. She  was  very  timid,  and  accus- 
tomed to  read  tbe  Bible  and  pray  alone. 

But  her  holy  and  happy  life  was  not 
witliout  iu  influence.     Her  busband  came 


at  length  to  the  conviction  that  this  waa 
tbe  true  and  only  religion,  and  when  an  : 
evangelist  came  there  to  labor  came  outi 
boldly  as  a  follower  of  Christ     tioon  after' 
this  public  profession  he  received  word  that 
as  a  Christian  he  could  not  retain  his  place 
as  an  officer. 

He  then  went  to  see  the  officials  and  asked 
if  it  was  true  that  he  must  abandon  hia  faith 
or  lose  his  position.  Ue  said  to  tbem  boldly, 
"I  cannot  deny  my  Lord  and  ilanler.  1 
have  fully  considered  this  matter  and  am 
ready  to  abide  by  the  result  whatever  it 
may  be." 

Ue  was  told  that  he  must  resign;  and  ha 
accordingly  sent  in  bis  resignation  and  waaJ 
left  without  emptoyment  or  any  means  oCl 
support  But  the  Lord  did  not  forsakaf 
him;  and  he  has  since  gone  to  Kobe  and 
is  preparing  to  preach  the  gospel  to  bli ' 
people. 

Another  officer  In  the  same  department 
was  led  by  reading  the  Scriptures  to  a 
knowledge  of  CbrLsi  hb  a  Saviour;  and  on 
profession  of  hisfailh  in  Him  was  also  com- 
pelled to  resign  bis  place.  By  this  meana 
not  only  himself,  but  also  his  wife  and 
mother  were  deprived  of  their  means  of 
support,  and  they  knew  not  what  they 
should  do.  Vet  he  trusted  in  Ood's  gracioua 
care ;  and  with  the  acceptance  of  his  resigna 
lion  there  cume  an  appointment  to  a  bigber 
ofiice  and  better  salary  at  Kobe,  and  no  re- 
strictions whatever.  Kocouraged  by  thla 
Npectal  maoifeetation  of  a  Father's  care,  ha 
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is  very  z.ealouB  id  en  den  voting  to  Mpread  a 
knowledge  of  CbrtBt  hd'I  bis  salvAtion. 

Among  the  other  rcsirlenta  of  the  plac« 
WAS  a  man  named  Hara,  who  was  the  head 
of  one  of  the  largest  lake  breweries  in  the 
place.  His  wife  became  aCbristian  and  be 
not  only  opened  hia  houpo  for  religious  wr- 
vices,  but  was  one  nf  iha  moat  scltve  in 
isducing  others  t^)  alttml.  He  seemed  to 
consider  himself  the  same  as  a  Christian, 
anil  was  so  regarded  by  his  oeigbbors  and 
friends. 

When  one  of  the  young  men  from  the 
school  at  Kioto  came  and  reported  a  revival, 
aod  the  great  blesatog  that  had  come  to  the 
pupils  and  many  otbrrs,  bis  first  feelings 
were  those  of  anger  that  be  bad  not  rew-ivtd 
as  much  of  God's  favor  and  lbi«  great  joy 
as  the  others.  He  supposed  that  he  bad 
been  so  active  in  the  Christian  couree  that 
he  was  entitled  to  even  more  than  others-, 
and  did  not  realize  that  it  was  all  of  God's 
sovereign  grace. 

But  on  further  consideration  ho  rcHcctcd 
that  owing  to  bis  business  he  had  never 
been  received  into  the  cburcb;  and  if  he 
was  in  the  wrong,  it  was  but  reasonable 
that  he  would  not  share  in  Ihe  same  bless 
in^  that  came  to  the  faithful. 

The  next  moming  he  relirwi  to  a  private 
room  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray;  and  while 
thus  enffsgrd  the  pastor  came  to  the  door 
and  said,  "There  are  several  to  he  liap- 
tized  In  a  few  days;  when  are  you  going  to 
he  ready?" 

He  was  surprised  and  startled  by  such  a 
question,  aud  replied:  "Wait  until  nooD 
and  I  will  give  you  an  auswer." 

The  pa  t<>r  left;  and  opening  the  Bible 
faU  eyes  fell  upon  the  story  ui  the  cruci- 
fixion rf  Cbrisl;  aod  for  the  first  time  be 
realised  that  it  was  because  of  bis  sins 
that  Cbriit  the  Son  of  God  suffered  upon 
the  tree.  lie  was  completely  overpowered 
with  a  sense  of  bis  guilt  and  wondered 
what  the  people  would  think  of  one 
who  bad  been  so  very  wicked.  He  knew 
he  was  not  (It  to  enter  the  cburcb  Iwfore, 
but  he  bad  cberisbcd  a  secret  hope  that  in 
some  way  u  change  might  take  place  and  be 
become  Wtler. 

Now  be  felt  that  his  llrst  duly  wasiogive 
Dp  all  for  l.'hrist;  and  sucb  a  blessing  came 
to  his  soul  that  be  could  hardly  contain 
himself.  He  hastened  lo  the  pastor's  house 
and  said,  "I  am  readv  to  give  you  an 
answer  now.  I  am  ready  to  aVandon  all  for 
Christ's  sake  " 

He  then  went  lu  Kobe,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  B  large  number  declared  bis  new 
decision  and  great  joy.  He  has  closed 
his  business:  and  boldly  testiSes  to  the 
power  of  the  Qospel  to  give  true  and  last- 
ing peace.   

China. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Goddard.  of  tbe  Baptist  Cbina 
Mission,  writes  from  Ningpo,  Oct.  13:  Our 
mission  work  in  Kiugpo  stul  ibe  aurroucd- 
ing  regions  has  lH!<?n  Krenlly  disturbed  thir- 
ing  August  and  September  by  tbe  war  be- 
tween France  and  Cbina.  Our  chapels 
have  all  been  kept  open,  and  preaching  in 
them  has  been  kept  up  as  usuhJ  ;  the  audi- 
ences, too,  have  beeu  large  whenever  I  have 
be«a  present:  but  tbe  minds  of  tbe  people 
are  so  absorbed  with  news  and  rumors 
about  the  war.  that  they  give  little  heed  to 
the  gospel.  No  violence  has  l>een  olTered, 
though  (breals  are  not  infr(-<)uenUy  made 
of  burning  tbe  cbapela,  and  ki  ling  both  the 
foreigners  and  the  native  Chtibtians.  We 
received  word  last  wei-k,  that  ou  tbe  4th  in- 
stant, a  mob  burned  »lt  the  foreign  houses 
at  Wenchow,  the  next  open  port  south  of 
l^iagpo,  and  about  two  hundred  miles  dis- 


tent. The  occupants  fortunately  «»'CAi>ed 
with  their  lives,  but  lost  everyibing. 
Whttherthe  prefence  of  a  gunboat  here 
will  prevent  a  similar  experleuce,  remains 
to  be  seen.  There  is  every  prospect  thit 
tbe  war  may  last  some  time.  While  it  lasts, 
businesa  is  almost  ruined;  and  the  maafes 
of  tbe  poor,  who  depend  upon  daily  employ- 
ment fur  Ibeir  living,  are  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremities.  It  is  inevitable  Ibat 
riots  will  take  place  under  the  praasure  of 
facoiue:  and  the  violence  of  tbe  moba  will 
naturally  be  directed  against  the  foreigners, 
partly  because  tbe  fonlgners  are  rcgantcd 
as  tbe  source  of  Uieir  troubles,  and  partly 
berause  their  houses  are  supposed  to  afford 
a  belter  fleld  for  plunder.  Whatever  comes, 
however,  we  shall  try  lostand  by  our  posts, 
and  do  our  duty,  assured  that  we  are  safe 
In  the  beeping  of  the  Almighty.  I  hope 
the  native  ChrlstiauB  will  bo  saved  from 
persecution.  Tbcy  deserve  our  warmest 
symp&lbies. 


Miss  8.  A.  Norwood,  of  the  Biptist 
China  Mission,  writes  from  Swalow.  Oct. 
1 1 ;  Tbe  Catholic  priests  (French)  have  all 
been  driven  out  of  the  couotiy,  or  are  leav- 
ing as  fast  as  prsalbte.  One  reached  here 
yesterday  on  bis  way  to  Hongkong.  He 
was  the  ^est of  the  Bri Usb  consul,  to  whom 
he  gave  it  as  bis  opinion,  that,  should  the 
war  continue  four  uionibs  longer,  not  a 
native  Catholic  convert  would  be  left  alive, 
unlets  he  recanted.  We  hope  tbe  danger 
lo  the  poor  Catholics  is  not  quite  so  baaas 
that,  thuugb  we  do  not  doubt  they  will  be 
very  cnnlly  treated.  In  such  a  cofo.  our 
poor  Protestants  csnnot  wholly  escape,  fur 
the  Chinese  heatheo  will  not  discriminate. 
They  have  stready  suffered  greatly;  and 
many  families  of  our  Chrisiians  have  lost 
everything,  and  are  reduced  to  tbe  very 
verge  of  starvation,  beitie  wholly  depena- 
ent  upon  charity.  Yet  we  hope,  owing  to 
decided  steps  of  the  consuls,  that  the  worst 
is  over.  Of  course,  as  things  now  arc,  my 
going  into  tbe  country  is  quite  out  of  the 
((ueetion;  and  last  week,  upon  consultation 
with  the  native  preachers.  It  wag  decided 
to  be  useless  to  send  out  Bible  women  lo 
Iheir  work  until  (juieier  limes  come.  Uence 
I  have  arranged  to  keep  them  all  here  for 
three  months  of  special  study.  I  shall  take 
up  with  them  the  Gospel  of  Hark  and  Old 
Testament  history;  and  Dr.  Ashmoro  has 
kindly  consented  to  meet  tbcm  for  an  hour 
daily,  taking  up  with  them  doctrinal  sub- 
jects. So  1  trust  this  lime  of  enforced  ab 
sence  frt^nn  their  work  will  not  prove  wholly 
without  profit. 

BIbiB  Work  la  Cfclns. 

The  Quarterly  Record  for  January  of  the 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  rdports: 

The  deplorable  war  between  France  and 
China  has  almost  entirety  arrested  our  work 
In  the  South  of  China.  Mr.  Burnet  cannot 
leave  Wu  Hu.  His  evening  worship  was 
constructed  into  a  song  of  rejoicing  over 
French  victories,  and  a  number  of  inflam- 
matory placards  were  posted  in  the  town. 
His  neighbors,  however,,  who  have  already 
learnt  to  know  him  better,  lore  down  tbe 
pSftcardsas  fast  as  they  appeared  on  the 
walls.  Little  annoyances  continue.  "Karly 
in  October,'"  says  Bir.  Burnet,  "some  Chi- 
nese ftamsfin  wslketl  away  with  my  back 
door,  bolu,  bars,  and  all."  Happity  through 
the  interveotion  of  the  consul  tbe  missing 
property  waR  restored. 

Mr.  (JrittUh  .lohn   makes   progress  with 

his  simpliflcd  Wun  li  version.     The  book  of 

Acts  has  now  bcca   publisbeil   for  tbe  So 

doty,  and  in  due  course  we  hope  to  issue 

I  tbe  whole  New  Tetltunent.     Ho   far  the 


woik  has  received   a   more  general   and  t 
more  hearty  welcome  than  could  have  ba 
anticipated.     Her  Majesty's  Consul  stHs 
kow,  m  his  official  report,  speaks  of  it  i 
"a  work  of  great  utility."    Bo  laree  F* 
already  been  tbe  circulation  of  tbe  Go»[] 
that  it  Feems  a  happy  s'lp  of  Ibe  pen  wts 
a  correspondent  speaks  of  the  version. : 
as  the  "aimpliOed,"  but  as  the  "simple  I 
ing"  Wun  li. 

Mr.  Murray  has  bod  a  successful  vea 
work.     In  his  recent  visit  to  Mongolia 
disposed  of  7,506  portions  of  Scripture,  i 
iu  the  twelve  months  bis  issuts  have  nearj 
reached  20.1)00.     Cue  of  bis   "blind   l:ov 
is  now  organist  in  the  chapel  of  the  Lond 
Miasionary  Society  in  Peking. 


k  roBMsnloa  K«rrln  la  Cblia. 

Mtss  Rot  innon,  of  tbe  Methodist  Epii 
pal  Mission  at  Chin  Ktang.  writes: 

I  am  minded  to  write  down  this  moi 
ing's  occurrences:  perhaps  they  will  be 
interest  lo  you.    It  was  communion  da; 
and  sucb  in  a  Chinese  service  basa  peciilii 
interest.    The  cODgrrgation  this  morni: 
was  mostly  of  men  and  boys.    The  woi 
are  bard  to  get  at.     The  chapel  is  a  lai. 
warehouse  or  'go  down,"  paved  with  broki 
brick,  and  has  grated  windows  and  w 
abutters.    It  is  rather  gloomy,  especial 
on  dark  days,  as  was  the  cose  today; 
musty  smill  greets  you  as  you  enter,  but 
is  on  tbe  wholeagood  place  in  which  lo  hoi 
these  meetings.    There   is  plenty   of  rori 
for   ventilaliiie,   and    a  Chinese   audieoi 
needs  this.    The  preaeher'a  stand   Is  on 
platform,  midway  of  the  north  side  wi 
On  Ibis  is  the  organ  and  a  table  of    CI 
neae  manufacture.    The  bitter  was  spi 
with   a  cloth,  the  elements  placed  on 
and   tbe  whole  covered  by  another  cl 
white  Unea  cloth.     Straw   mats  were 
about  tbe  platform,  and  thus  mnde  an  al 
and  kneeling  place  for  tbe  communicaai 

After  Ihe  sermon  by  Rev.  J,  H.  Worli 
Rev.  T.  H.  Worley  took  charge  of  the  co: 
munlon  service.  After  explaining  itsmeen- 
ing  very  carefully  lo  the  people,  while  they 
Ibteaed  with  tbe  utmost  interest.be  pro 
oeeded  to  administer  ibe  sacrament  to  the 
ministers.  There  were  four  of  these  present 
to  stand  before  the  altar  to  hear  the  com- 
muuion  service  read  in  Chinese.  M  r.  Wood, 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission.  Mr.  Prowtbers, 
an  Englishman  employed  by  ibe  Bible  ScK 
ciety  dressed  in  a  blue  silk  Chinese  costu  ~ 
Mr.  J.  H.  Worley,  and  Nong,  the  na  ^ 
preacher,  in  a  blue  cotton  contume.  Then 
followed  the  communing  of  tbe  members, 
sixteen  in  all,  Chinese  and  foreign,  kneel* 
Ing  down  together  side  by  side  to  '  'eat  tbe 
doctrine"  as  the  Chinese  put  it.  As  Mr. 
Worley  said,  it  was  illtistrstiveof  that  time 
when  CbiuBg  Ewoh  (CbLnese),  Ind  Knob 
(English).  Pmg  Mai  Kwoh  (Americans) 
would  sit  down  in  tbe  Father's  kingdom  to 
drink  anew  with  the  Lord  the  "cup  of 
blesRlng." 

As  usual  after  the  communicants  had 
ceased  to  come,  there  was  an  exhortation 
made  to  the  people  to  repent  and  thus  be- 
come the  partakers  of  the  same  blening. 
While  this  was  being  said,  all  were  nir- 
prised  to  see  3Ia  Lung,  our  coolie,  leavehis 
seat  and,  picking  his  way  between  Ike 
benches,  come  forward  to  the  altar,  before 
which  he  knelt  all  alone.     To  see  that  sim- 

Elehearted  man,  with  a  child's  intelligtnc*', 
ueeling  there,  had  semcibing  of  the  ludi- 
crous, but  far  more  of  the  pathetic  in  it  for 
me.  I  thought  of  pictures  where  1  had  seen 
subjects  of  a  despotic  government  thus 
prostratedfordecapitatlon.  Then  I  tbougbi 
of  the  word,  "A  way  faring  man.  though 
a  fool."  etc. 
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TheCbiocse  w«rc  maoyof  them  filled  wiUi 
Uughter,  but  remaiDed  very  qui«l,  h  feeling 
of  ftwe  KslraiuiQK  tbem,  ftnd  we  wondered 
bow  Ihe  awtcwanineai  could  bo  turner]  to 
kdraciage.  Mr.  Worie^  wa?,  however. 
<)uiteequaUo  tho  niiuftiioti.  He  went  to 
nim  Mid  askeil  him  if  he  had  repeotcd,  and 
received  uuwen  which  jusilncd  him  In 
glTlng  him  the  Mcrament.  He  then  in- 
atmcied  him  and  the  aiidieuce  as  to  the 
nature  of  repentance,  its  practical  duties, 
and  in  a  rery  happy  way  contrived  to  do 
sway  with  the  Srst  effect  and  stiuw  that 
auch  simple  faith,  followed  by  a  life  of 
obedience,  was  Juat  what  waa  needful  I     A 


brought  me  near  tbe  gat€fl  of  death.  It  waa 
brought  00  through  anj^tjf  for  the  Miuion. 
After  Keluog  was  t>ombardud  I  could  get 
□o  sleep,  ao  was  weakened.  But  I  det«r 
mined  to  remain  at  TamsuL  Days  passed 
snd  all  was  quiet,  so  [  was  induced  to  take 
a  steamer  and  make  just  a  round  trip  to 
Hont?  Koni?  nnd  return  at  onw. 

Ala<il  nlii<  t  arricing  here  I  was  told  that 
Formosa  waa  blockaded,  ao  I  could  not  re- 
turn. 

Ood'»  vtiil  l>6  dons. 

StUl  it  i*  dreadfiil  to  hear  bdng  shut  out 
by  the  French. 

Th«e  is  one  consotalion— If  there  I  could 


(jhrintiaae  bad  beeo  anxiously  awaitiDj;me. 
A  half  yearly  riait  from  their  foreign  teach- 
er is  an  event  of  gr(at  importance,  eapc- 
cially  in  this  season  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
ware,  when  the  converts  are  often  tohl  ibat 
foreigDers  have  all  betn  killed  or  driven  out 
of  tbe  country,  and  that  all  their  followers 
will  Foon  be  fztermloated. 

A  girl  of  thirteen  from  one  of  tbe  fami- 
lies was  tbe  Qrst  to  meet  and  welcome  mo. 
Aa  I  eolered  tbe  court  otben  made  their 
appearaocf-,  one  iasisting  on  taking  my 
horse,  another  on  carrying  my  umbrella, 
and  BO  onnducte<l  me  to  tbe  "Wonhip- 
room."  where  the  more  forma)  greeting* 
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description  of  Ma  Lung  U  needed  to  help 
you  understand  the  case.  He  is  a  very  targe, 
very  dull,  and  a  very  alow  man.  We  fell 
sure  he  had  misunderstood  Mr.  Worlcy's 
call  to  repentance.  We  found  out  by  tba 
cook  that  he  did  understand,  but  tonk  llt- 
enUIy  the  words  of  the  preacher  that  he 
must  come.  FIh  heard  the  call;  be  btUeved 
cbey  told  him  right,  and  he  was  ^olng  to  do 
his  duty.  That  was  all!  He  is  willing;, 
good  oatured,  and  faithful:  he  is  naturally 
well-inclined,  and  when  it  once  ^ta 
through  bis  head  what  tbe  right  \n,  I  thmk 
he  la  tbe  one  to  doit.  Is  not  this  plan  of 
aalvaUon  a  wonderful  one.  in  that  all  de- 
gree* of  laleUlgeooe  can  be  saved  by  itt 

Caaadlai  PrMt]rt«rI«R  KlnfanarlM  ExptllMl  fnai 

Itev.  Mr-  McKay,  of  Woodstock,  has  re- 
ceiv«l  from  Dr.  McKsy.  of  Formofa,  the 
followior.  It  will  be  reai)  with  deep  and 
fiainful  Interest  by  our  readers. 

Mv  Orar  Brother, ^N'ever  did  I  get 
auch  a  blow  a.^-  Ibis,  1  am  shut  out  from  ue- 
loved  Formosa  against  my  will. 

Mrv.  Jamiesoo.  Mri.  McKay  and  children 
bad  to  leave,  and  aa  Ur.  Jamiesoo  could  be 
«r  better  serrice  with  Ihcm.  we  all  conclu- 
ded that  he  should  go  too.  I  was  Just  re- 
covering from  ao  attack  of  fever  which 


A   Chinese  Cnrty  Horae  and  Driver. 

not  carry  on  Minion  work,  debarred  from 
the  country,  unable  lohave  students  to  the 
college,  or  girls  in  the  echool,  I  could  only 
stand  there  and  wsit. 

But  oh,  to  bo  there — 

Had  I  known  that  there  would  be  a  block- 
ade. I  wuuUl  leave  my  bones  on  tbe  hills 
rather  than  come  even  for  a  trip  to  gel  sea 
bree7.e8.     I  am  tMlt  again  and  strong. 

Kelung  is  French,  Chineae  deserted,  and 
now  the  houses  are  in  ashes.  Palm  Island 
(where  the  Miaaion  house  bought  from  Rev. 
K.  F.  .fuiior,  stands)  Is  also  deserted. 

So,  if  peace  could  be  restored  to-morrow 
very  liltlo  could  be  done  in  mifwlon  work. 

New  church  at  Ban^kab,  nUoHt  Hlnlism, 
levelled  to  the  gr.iund.  Converts  booted, 
beaten,  etc.  Increased  batrod  to  aUfor- 
eignert.     Iteraember  ga  to  ail. 

PKAY  FOR  FORMOSA. 

Whole  church  meet  to  pra)f.  8p«eial 
-prayer. 

Brlieve  me,  yours  most  sincerely. 

G.  h.  McKat. 

Hong  KottgJiin.  13,  I8S4. 

Tl:lM«rhrUt(iia«liFbIaft. 
ht  kit.  I.  L.  VRvitr*.  o  i>. 

After  a  ride  of  five  miles  1  reached  tbe 
village  of  Miing  kia  t«uen— the  home  of 
tbe  MuDg  family.    The  little  company  of 


and  quostionings  were  gone  through  with. 

The  "Worship  room"— tbe  best  they 
have — is  very  like  their  other  rooms,,  only 
a  Utile  better.  It  is  in  use  every  day  for 
ordinary  house  and  farm  work,  and  when 
It  is  required  for  woratilp  Ita  contents  ate 
»et  aside  in  corners,  the  door  ia  hastily 
swept,  a  table  and  a  few  chairs  placed  iu 
posilioa.  and  service  be^ns.  The  Chris- 
tians are  of  the  poorer  class  of  small  farm 
era  and  live  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  are  regarded  with  undisguised  con- 
tempi  by  iheir  more  wealthy  neighbors, 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  attend  wor- 
ship with  them. 

This  Utile  room,  about  ten  feet  by  fif- 
teen, k'aog  and  all.  with  the  rustic  oongre- 
gation  aswmbled  in  It,  would  excite  some 
curiosity,  possibly  also  aamile.  in  a  foreign 
observer.  They  would  see  all  the  women 
Bitting,  Turkish  fsshioo.  on  the  k'ang,  or 
earthen  bed,  which  occupies  nearly  half  the 
room.  The  men,  including  a  few  apeota- 
lors,  ait  on  two  or  three  wooden  benches  or 
Bland  In  the  open  spaces  around  the  door. 
Tbe  room  j9  full.  Indeed  packed;  still  the 
dooi  is  open,  and  the  windows,  which  in 
winter  are  covered  with  paper,  are  sliU 
open,  giving  good  ventilation. 

There  arc  in  this  station  aa  yet  only  nine 
baptized  Cbtlslians— two  men  and  seven 
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womeD.  Thetewomen  cftmcfnlotbecbiiFcb 
About  sevcu  yenrs  ago,  iono  aTter  my  work 
Id  tbe  fumiDe  region.  It  wb«  nfterwanJy 
proveil  that  they  embrBced  Chrlstitnity 
iruiu  mixed  molivcu.  tiupUij;  mnrt'  ii>  gHin 
bleaaiDgfl  for  tbis  life  tbiiu  fur  the  life  lo 
come.  When  they  found,  lu  they  did  very 
•OOD,  that  there  were  nu  leiii|»ornl  iidvnii- 
ta^es  to  be  (Jiained  in  proftesing  Cbriiti- 
aaily.  and  that  on  the  contrary  Ihey  must 
experience  peraeculioo  and  oppoiitiou,  their 
zeal  lla«:ged,  and  1  fcarud  for  a  time  that 
they  might  go  back  altoeeUier.  Hut  they 
bftd  tasted  of  the  Good  Word  of  Life,  had 
leuned  toco  with  their  carea  and  burdens 
to  their  Father  and  God,  had  experienced 
the  preciouBne«a  of  the  promisea.  and 
the  anchor  caat  within  the  vail  held  them 
faiu 

In  thii  Btaiion,  where  women  so  ereatly 
predominate,  contrary  to  the  geooral  rule, 
two  women  we  the  leadert— Mrs.  Slung 
Kw&og  an,  whoae  biubaud  owns  the  prem- 
ise«,  and  Mrs.  Hung  Vuen.  A  few  years 
after  tbelr  baptism  itacy  broujrbt  their  hus- 
bands Into  the  church  also.  The  first  men- 
tioned  can  read  a  little,  and  is  a  great  help 
to  the  stAtioD  on  that  acr^oiuit  The  hus- 
band  of  the  latter  was  a  dull,  ilUtoratc 
countrj-man  of  the  lowest  type,  more  dilB- 
culi  to  leach  than  cron  the  women,  whose 
minds  are  entirely  undereloped,  so  far  as 
spiritual  ideas  are  ooDcemed.  The  difD- 
culty  of  commuDicatiog  Cbrlatlao  Initha  to 
such  minds  as  these  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  undertaken 
the  task.  The  minds  of  these  women  are 
opeuing  and  dovetoning  in  a  manner  most 
encouraging.  Mrs.  Mung  Yuen,  who  could 
always  talk  twice  as  fast  as  any  of  the  rest, 
but  bad  very  few  ideas,  has  come  lo  the 
front  as  the  acknowledged  leader,  and  is 
doing  good  serrice. 

The  services  of  today  commenced  by 
singing  "Jcsufl  loves  mti" — one  of  the  wo- 
men leading,  as  I  wishod  to  know  how  they 
had  got  on  in  singini:  by  theaiselvcs.  The 
music  would  not  have  satistiod  arliHtic  or 
fastidious  cars,  but  was  fairly  good.  Then 
we  joined  in  prayer,  the  women  kneeling, 
or  rather  prostrating  themselves  on  ibc 
k'ang,  the  rest  of  us  kneeling  on  the  earthen 
Hoor.  This  part  of  the  service  was  marked 
by  unusual  stillness  and  solemnity. 

Then  came,  wbiit  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  these  vitits,  an  examiaatinn  on 
the  studies  of  the  last  six  months.  First, 
there  was  a  recitation  of  Scripture  stories 
and  parables  with  explanationa.  Mrs. 
Muog  Yuen  gave  a  very  good  parapbraae 
of  the  Incidents  connected  with  the  birth 
aad  early  life  of  our  Saviour.  Others  fol- 
lowed with  the  parables  of  the  Sower,  the 
Prodigal  Son,  the  Ten  Virgins,  etc.  After 
that  came  an  examination  on  the  "Ques- 
liitni  on  the  Manual."  the  'Tirst  Book  foi 
Learners,"  containing  prayers,  passages  of 
St-ripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
hymns,  etc.  They  had  profiled  very  much 
by  the  study  of  this  book;  generally  an- 
swered the  questions  promptly,  and  when 
a  mistake  was  made  there  nae  some  one, 
as  a  rule,  ready  to  make  th«  correction  at 
ODce,  Ur.  Hung  Yuen,  in  one  or  two  Id 
staooee,  correcung  or  prompting  hi)  wife. 

Next  came  the  examination  of  two  women 
in  the  r«aduig  of  the  Bible  itself.  Id  China 
at  least  in  this  part  of  it,  such  a  thing  could 
hardly  be  imagined  as  hard-working  wo 
men  actually  in  the  intervals  of  daily  loil 
successfully  leainiog  to  read.  As  to-day 
thv««  two,  dressed  in  their  homely  garb, 
Doilher  pretty  nor  cleanly,  took  in  their 
brawny  hands  their  New  Teataments  and 
with  eyes  sparkling  wiUi  delight,  perhaps 
wiU)  pride,  read  ioteliigently  chaptar  after 


chapter,  and  gave  evidence  nf  their  ability 
to  read,  tbniigb  im|>erfe('tly,  yfl  with  ap 
preciation  of  the  sense,  the  parts  they  have 
not  yet  siiidted,  I  felt  a  growing  wonder 
al  the  power  of  the  Hilile  to  awaken,  stim' 
ulate  aud  derelup  the  dormant  faculties  of 
the  mind. 

The  nr.xt  thing  In  order  was  (he  exami- 
ualiou  of  CHDdidalee  for  baptism.  Tbeflnt 
case  wasUrs.  Li.  a  widow  from  a  neigh- 
boring village.  Iler  baptism  was  deferred 
IiHt  spring  on  acci>UDtof  insufflctent  knowl- 
edge of  Bible  troth.  Since  that  time  she 
baa  lost  her  eldest  son,  and  to  day  she 
brought  her  youngo'  and  now  her  only  son 
with  her  as  an  applicant  for  baptism.  Aa 
she  gave  good  evidence  of  eamestueas  and 
ilnocrity,  aa  well  as  good  progress  in  study, 
she  was  accepted. 

Mrs.  Mung  Yuen  also  presented  her  son 
for  baptism.  He  is  twenty-three  years  of 
ajre,  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birth.  His 
niother's  plea  for  him  was  this:  "lie  is  now 
a  very  gowi  boy.  He  never  tblnkB  of  work- 
ing on  tjuDdav,  but  comes  and  looks  at  us 
when  we  study,  watches  everything  we  do, 
and  likes  to  bold  a  book  in  his  haiMls  ss 
he  sees  us.  When  we  pray  he  kneels  down 
with  us,  and  when  I  pray  at  night  he 
comes  and  kneels  at  my  side. "  The  poor 
fellow  evidently  knew  that  bis  mother  was 
speaking  to  me  of  bim,  and  looked  at  us 
both  anxiously  as  if  to  read  our  thougbts; 
hU  earnest  look  appealing  to  me  more  pow- 
erful than  wonts  could  do,  I  baptized  him. 
What  more  could  we  ask  of  him  as  a 
learner  in  ibe  school  of  Cbrlsti  And  can 
we  think  that  oui  Saviour  regards  blm 
with  less  sympathy  than  wc?  1  hope  we 
may  be  able  to  devise  eome  meant^  of  im- 
parting to  bim  more  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian truth.  iVrbiips  there  is  nothing  better 
than  tbc  Ideographic  characler  of  the  Chi 
nese  language. 

At  last  a  man  eighty  yrara  old,  fiom  a 
village  three  miles  distant,  applied  for  bap 
tism  for  hunself  and  bis  wife,  and  a  great 
grandson,  a  bright  boy  of  eleven  years, 
whom  ho  brought  with  bim.  Tbeold  man 
was  very  active  for  his  age,  and  appeared 
intelligent  though  entirely  illiterate.  His 
examination  whs  short,  and  much  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Why  do  Tou  wish  to  be  a  Christian?" 

"Because  i  wish  to  l)e  gofid;  and  to  pre 
pare  for  the  future  state;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  the  right  way." 

•■I3on't  you  know  that  you  will  meet 
with  much  uckinduess  and  opposition,  and 
that  your  neighbors  will  call  you  a'second- 
cla«s  devil'T" 

"I  don't  care  if  they  call  me  a  'third-class 
devil '  ■■ 

■Who  will  teach  youl" 

"He  win,"  he  replied,  pointing  with  pride 
to  the  little  boy.  his  great  grandson,  who 
already  reads  well. 

1  decided  to  defer  bis  baptism  until  next 
spring,  but  it  was  arranged  that  in  tbe 
meanwhile  he  and  the  boy  should  come 
avery  Sunday  to  be  (aught  by  Mrs  Mung 
Bud  the  others. 

After  the  a^lminietration  of  baptism  the 
Lord's  supper  wa-i  celebrated,  afler  which, 
committing  this  little  band  of  disciples  to 
tbc  Lord,  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  and 
thanking  <]od  for  the  good  work  he  isdolng 
in  Mung-kia-tsuen,— 06*«rwr. 


aChlBHs  Stheol  atSwstsw. 

A  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England  writes  from  8watow.  China: 

In  our  gtrh'  school  at  Swatow  we  have  at 
present  twenty-six  girls,  their  ages  ranging 
from  ten  to  eighteen  years.    The  Chinese 


have  a  curious  way  of  reckoning  age. 
an  infant  is  born  the  last  mon)b  iatbryi 
)u  the  first  month  of  the  f* 
is  reckoned  to  be  two  yea: 
has  lived  in  part  of  two  univrtnt  vr:>rs, 
Taking  ibis  !nto  account,  the  real  ages  ol 
the    girls  may  be  from  eight  or   nine  '* 
seventeen  or  eighteen.      They  ari*  all 
children  of    Christian  parents,  indeed, 
would  be  ditQcult  at  prestnt    tu  get 
others.     The   heathen    Chinese    are 
alive  to  the  advantage  of  edncatin. 
boj/B,  but  as  to  Iheffiru,  that  is  a  d 
matter.    Tncy  think  they  lose  quilo 
money  in  feeiiing  and  clxthing  them,  Wl 
out  speuding  it  on  teaching  them  to  read. 

You  know  that  girls  are  not  much  pHud 
In  China.  When  oar  tMond  little  girl  wi^ 
born,  we  receired  very  few  congraiuf  " 
tions,  even  from  the  Christians.  Tl 
seemed  to  look  on  it  as  mora  of  a  miafo^ 
tune  than  oLherwide. 

We  make  it  a  rule  that  the  parenu  sll 
contribute  something  towards  tlie  educa- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  girls  while 
they  are  with  us,  but  that  something  is 
often  very  small.  Just  imagine  a  girl  being 
fed,  lodged,  and  educated  for  nine  mootiis 
in  tbe  year  for  two  dollars— about  sereo 
sbillinga  and  sixpence  of  our  money;  and 
yet  some  of  them  pay  no  more.  One  eai 
pay 5  six  dollars,  but  only  one.  In  trying 
tu  tbink  what  the  girls  (and  Ihope  the  buy> 
loo)  in  England  would  like  to  know  ativut 
their  sisters  in  this  school  in  the  far  aw:  ~~ 
land  of  China,  1  imagined  some  of  y 
saying,  "Tell  us  what  they  are  like,  w'haT 
their  names  are,  and  what  they  learn  in 
school."  I  hope,  too,  tbat  some  of  you 
would  like  to  know  if  tliey  arc  good  and 
obedient,  attentive  to  their  lessons,  aod. 
moatimporlaut  of  all.  if  any  of  them  love 
the  Sdviour  who  die<l  for  them,  as  well  a^^ 
for  you  boysand  girls  in  England.  I  ^^^^H 
try  and  answer  these  fjuestions,  as  I  wouM^ 
like  you  to  be  much  interested  in  ourgirt^i 
school  at  Swatow. 

First,  then.  What  are  they  like?    In  try 
in){  to  anitwer  this  question,    let  me,    in  im- 
agisa'ion,  lake  you  with  me  to  the  scho< 
say  on  Sdbbslh  morning,  half  an  hour 
fore  service.    At  tbat  botu  we  shall  fi 
all  the  giild  in  their  places,  ready  to  sing 
hymn  aod  read  a  chapter  in  the  Testamei 
beforegoing  to  worship.     Wben  we  enter 
the  school-ioom,  tbe  girls  are  sitting  quietly 
with    their    hymn  books  in    their  hands. 
They  are  not  atall  like  English  girls,  either 
in  appearance  or  dress,  yet  I  am  sure  y 
would  agree  with  ms   tbat  they  look  vi 

nice  and  pleasant.     Their  faces  arc  bri, 

and  inlelliKent;  some  of  them  have  their 
hair  dressed  in  a  most  curious  and  wonder 
ful  fashion,  which  I  will  not  attempt  lo  dis- 
scribe,  and  adorned  with  artificial  flowsara. 
Their  dress  coneiste  of  a  pair  of  very  loose 
trousers  and  loose  jacket  with  very  wida 
sleeves,  made  of  clean  white  or  blue  cot- 
ton. In  the  summcT-tlme  they  have  each  a 
fan  in  their  band. 

As  we  enter,  they  ■•talute  the  teacher 
lady  with  the  usual  salutation,  Pheng  an 
(peace).  We  give  out  a  hymn  which  loey 
sing  Tery  well.  While  tljey  are  singing. 
we  will  lr>ok  at  some  of  the  girls  more 
closely,  and  I  will  tell  you  their  names. 
The  big  girl  in  the  back  seat  with  her  hair 
so  smoothly  braided  on  her  forebeail,  in 
jgl^itn;,  tbe  daughter  of  our  only  licensed 
minister.  Sbc  i^^  an  assistant  tsacher.  and 
although  not  particularly  clever,  is  an  in- 
telligent girl.  It  is  the  custom  in  Cb'na  to 
Itctroth  girls  when  very  young,  wmetimes 
while  mere  infants,  hut  Sok-nng  is  not  yet 
betrothed,  her  father  baring  decided  that 
she  herself  shall  have  a  aay  in  the 
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00  we  nMv  lUink  Uitl  aoh-nag  i<  a  verj  for 
tntutc  Kirl. 

The  Tcry  pretty  girl  next  her  in  TtuUin. 
She  is,  I  think,  the  clevervBl  and  n'tccsl 
girl  In  thti  school.  II«r  fulher  also  decided 
tbat  hb  (laughter  should  have  a  voicv  in  (be 
•election  of  a  huaband.  It  is  the  custom 
in  Cbiua  for  men  to  buj  tbcir  wivea,  and 
tltboiij^b  her  price  is  Tery  high— 100  dol- 
lars, Hhc  has  had  &CTei&l  offers,  aod  at  last 
hat  given  her  heart  and  promisu  to  une  of 
4he  students,  the  soo  of  my  nurse.  It  would 
take  too  long  to  tell  you  of  all  the  girlb,  so 

1  must  juAt  select  a  few.  That  rather  sad- 
Jookiog  girl  OQ  tbc  third  seut  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  tutor  of  tht;  college;  her  moiner 
la  still  K  heathen,  which  mnke«  It  very 
hard  for  the  poor  girl,  who  has  given  her 
heart  to  the  Saviour^  and  is  trying  to  fol- 
low lUro.  Will  you  pmy  for  her,  thai 
she  may  have  grace  given  hereto  stand 
flrmT 

This  curious  looking  little  girt  on  the 
front  seat,  with  her  clotbea  far  loo  big  for 
ber  little  body,  is  IXimut  (obtained  a  sis 
ter>.  She  is  avery  good  scholar  fur  ber  nge 
(ab«  is  only  eleven),  and  is  Iwtrotbed  to  one 
of  the  preachers.  That  very  little  girl,  the 
■znkllesi  in  ibe  school,  is  l^uhun.  (western 
cloud);  her  father  is  dead,  her  mother  is  a 
Christkui,  and  boa  been  very  much  perse- 
cuted.  More  than  once  she  has  bees  beaten 
by  the  people  of  her  village  liemuise  she 
would  not  worship  the  idols.  I  can't  let 
you  leave  the  sch^  without  (elliDg  you  of 
Anna,  the  litllu  de^  and  dumbgtrl,  who 
was  brought  here  more  than  eighteen 
months  ago.  She  was  then  very  Ignorant,' 
and  knew  nothing  of  God  or  Jesus,  nur 
even  ibiU  she  had  a  soul.  8be  had  a  most 
ungoveniftblc  temper,  which  often  got  her 
Into  trouble  with  the  other  girls,  Now  ghe 
can  rvad,  write,  speak  with  fcer  fingers, 
and  lately  we  have  been  teaching  ber  to 

rk  with  an  audible  voice.  She  knows 
It  Qud,  and  that  she  is  a  dinner,  and 
that  JesuB  died  to  save  her,  an<l  we  think 
we  can  see  evidence  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work  in  her,  bv  ber  efforts  to  control  her 
temper.    I  will  give  ;ou  an  instance. 

Tbe  other  day  she  got  into  trouble  with 
one  of  the  other  girh,  luid  Mru.  Mackenr/ic 
required  ber  to  m»ke  an  tipology.  Tbis 
ahe  at  first  refused  to  do.  Mrfi.  Mackenzie 
reasoned  with  ber,  u-llingher  that  Gut*  and 
Satan  were  each  desiring  to  have  her,  nd 
asking  her  lo  which  of  them  she  wu  gui^j 
to  yield.  There  seemed  to  be  a  struggle 
gotng  on  in  the  child's  mind;  at  last  Stxt 
made  (he  desired  apology,  then,  turning  to 
Hra  Mackenzie,  bitl  her  face  on  ber  shoul- 
der and  caid  in  an  audible  voice,  "Slang  ti 
ho,'*  that  U,  "God  is  good;  let  Him  have 
me."  We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  tbe 
pmgresB  she  has  made.  Ho  faras  we  know, 
this  is  the  tlm  effort  that  has  been  made 
»»  China  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Will 
you  ask  God  to  bless  her  and  make  her  the 
means  of  doing  much  good  lo  other  simi 
larl^  AtHicted  ones? 

Kow  about  what  tbe  girls  leara  in  the 
school.  They  leiun  to  read,  repeat,  and 
onderstaod  the  Bible.  This  is  much  more 
difllcuh  for  ibem  than  it  is  for  children  in 
England,  as  the  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guages are  quite  different.  They  also  learn 
«i  i  itnng.  ariihmetic.  anci  plain  and 

f"  >work,  Tliey  are,  on  the  whole, 

oto'.iMii.  ittid  alleotlve  to  their  lessons.  I 
think  they  compare  very  favorably  with 
childrro  in  England  in  this  res[irci.  Then 
■a  to  the  main  object  of  our  work,  the  sat- 
vatioD  of  their  souls,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  several  of  the  girls  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Lord'E  table,  and,  so  far  as  wa 
can  MW,  are  strTTlDg  to  follow  Him.    Others 
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are  ingulrerv,  and  we  a«k  you  to  join  your 

Erayeri  with  ours  that  they  loo  may  be 
rougbtlo  Jesus.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  we  have  a  missionary  box,  to 
whicli  the  girls  regularly  contribute,  to  send 
the  Gospel  to  other  heathen  lands.  Will 
yon  ask  that  God  ma}'  not  only  bless  thesa 
Chinese  girls,  but  also  make  them  the  means 
"'  oiesstng  lo  others? 


RtftrnfdCliirek  VIhIos  laCliIsa. 

Rev.  .1.  V.  N.  Talmage,  of  tbe  Reformed 
Mlfsion,  writes  from  Amoy.China.  Nov.  13; 

On  the  ]  1th  Dr.  Kip  and  Mr.  Viin  Dyck 
returned  from  meeting  atTai-boey.  Si  oke, 
for  the  installation  of  Pastor  lap  over  that 
church.  This  l.<i  the  first  instance  in  tbe 
history  of  the  churches  here  of  a  pastor 
being  called  from  one  church  to  another; 
at  least,  the  first  instance  in  which  such  a 
call  has  been  accepted.  Pastor  lap  bad 
licen  settled  over  tbe  Second  Church  at 
Amoy  some  twenty  years,  and  has  proved 
himself  very  (fticieor,  not  only  as  pastor, 
but  also  in  general  ministerial  and  evange- 
listic work.  If  his  life  and  health  beapared 
(he  is  not  at  edi  strong  physically),  we  ex 
pect  much  from  him  In  the  region  to  which 
he  baa  gone.  As  tbe  parsonage  at  Hloke 
has  not  yet  been  built  be  will  not  be  able 
to  take  his  family  there  for  some  months 
yet. 

The  call  from  the  Second  Church  at 
Amoy  was  presented  to  I^«torTl.  of  tbe 
church  at  Chiang  Chlu,  by  the  Talboey  at 
Slo  ke.  Pastor  Ti.  however,  was  not  ready 
to  give  answer.     He  is  a  gocNl  man,  and  we 


trust  the  L4}rd  will  direct  bim  aright. 

Dr.  Kip  this  iftcnif>on  again  left  Amoy 
to  spend  next  Sabbath  at  Lam  sin,  beyond 
SiO' ke.  We  are  feeling  more  and  more  need] 
of  reinforcements  from  home.  But 
have  heard  (not,  however,  directly  fron 
our  eecretarlcfi,  and  thert-fore  trual  the  n 
port  may  nntbe  tnie)  thai  the  Hoard  fear  the 
will  not  be  able  losend  ua  reinforctmenU 
hecauseof  want  of  funds.  Can  Iblsbe  tot 
Why  this  discnminaiioo  against  Chioaf 
Tbe  appropriations  either  to  ludin  or  Japaa 
are  nearly  three  limes  greater  than  those  t 
China,  while  the  field  in  China  l9  muc 
larger  than  that  in  India,  and  about  ten-' 
limea  as  large  as  that  in  Japan.  Perhaps 
some  will  say  that  this  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Japan  is  right  because  God  1» 
giving  greater  blessing  to  the  work  in  Japan. 
Are  they  sure  of  this?  Suppose  a  farmer 
should  give  three  limes  as  much  expense" 
and  labor  in  tbe  cultivation  of  a  plot  of  one- 
acre  as  to  a  field  of  ten  acres,  would  it  bfr 
strange  if  the  one  acre  plot  looked  more 
liourisbingT  Yet  to  repay  eguaWy  the  car© 
spent  on  it,  the  one  acre  plot  should  yield 
thirty  fold  more  than  any  one  acre  of  tbe 
larger  field. 

Bui  I  would  not  say  oneword  to  decrease 
the  contributions  and  prayers  of  ihe  Church 
in  IwbaU  of  Japan  or  India  I  only  bca 
that  they  may  be  proportionately  increasea 
in  behalf  of  China,  and  then  we  shall  boe 
if  there  does  not  come  a  proportional  bless- 
ing, The  field  in  China  in  aany  reapecta 
may  be.  and  I  supjtose  is  a  harder  field  thaa 
either  Japan  or  India,  but  it  is  a  field  equally 
worth  working. 


Prtftbjtirltta  ■IhIob  ■■   JtmtXh  Chink. 

Rev.  H.  CorWlt.  of  Ihe  Ppesbytcrion  Mis- 
•Ion  wriie«  from   Chefno,  China,  Nov.  21 : 

Tciterday  I  rcHfihefi  Chefon,  after  n  jour- 
ney of  more  tb&n  two  mimths  in  the  in- 
terior. I  met  with  no  personal  violence. 
but  some  of  tlie  persecution  which  Bhonld 
hftve  fallen  to  my  lot  wsb  viaii«il  upon  the 
native  Chriitliaua.  In  one  town  where  the 
gospel  baa  recentJr  taken  hold  nine  perFOiia 
■were  bapttred.  The  following  morning. 
-when  tbey  were  asacmbled  la  cheir  accus- 
tomed place  for  worship,  the  constable  and 


courage  Ihe  ClirisUans  in  ibU  time  of  trial 
and  persecution. 

I  was  permitted  to  receive  sixty  to  the 
church  on  proffflsion  of  faith,  ranking  217 
mcmberH  receivt'd  the  paflt  eight  months. 
About  siity  children  have  been  baptized  in 
the  flame  time.  Our  great  hope  of  a  strong 
sad  pure  Christian  church  in  the  future  Is 
from  the  children  of  profeesing  ChiisliaJis. 
They  are  free  from  the  paralysing  [ruioing 
of  idc'lalry  and  heathen  superstition  io 
which  thoce  wb»  aie  brougbl  into  the 
chuTch  lale  in  life  have  been  subjected. 


four  lectures  a  week.  Two  of  them 
paying  $1.00  per  month  for  tuition. 
others  are  employed  in  the  hospital 
('ippensary.  and  with  one  exception  bn^ 
their  salarLes  paid  by  ihe  hospital.  Tb 
are  very  entbusiasiic  in  their  studies 
are.  we  think,  as  nice  a  lot  of  students  i 
you  will  find  almost  anywhere.  Some  i 
[hem  want  to  go  to  America  to  comph 
their  i^tudleB,  but  [  am  afraid  their  amU 
lion  in  that  dirrcrion  will  never  be  fatisfla 
The  Ilev,  W.  W.  Koyal  wriles  rttpecilt 
Ihe  Southern  Methodist  College  at  8ha8(l 


nint/u  at  /Hnner  Fanned  by  HU  Wife. 


-a  number  of  followen  rushed  into  the  room 
and  attempted  to  extort  money  from  them 
to  pay  fur  a  Lheutre  to  he  given  iu  honor  of 
tltelaoti.  As  the  Chrisiians  could  not  be- 
come [wrULkcrH  in  idolatry  they  were  beaten, 
dothingloro,  furoilurc  in  the  room  broken, 
«nd  ail  the  Scripture  lextsund  mottoi'S  torn 
from  the  walh,  and  now  they  cannot  ap- 
pear on  the  streets  without  reviling  and 
threatening. 

This  town  is  within  five  miles  of  acapital 
mity  where  there  are  two  officials  who  have 
it  in  their  power  lo  protect  Christians  in 
thtir  rights,  but  they  have  po.iiilvely  refused 
to  receive  any  complaints  from  a  Christian. 
In  only  three  out  of  seventeen  of  the  dis- 
tricts visited  have  the  proclamations  ordered 
by  the  governor  of  Ihe  province,  and  also 
from  Peking,  been  published,  instructing 
(be  people  that  the  war  is  only  between 
China  and  Prance,  and  not  wltb  other  for- 
eign countripfl,  and  that  all  the  subjects  of 
friendly  nations,  together  with  native  con- 
"verts  and  inquirers,  v£»wf\  be  protected. 

In  lime  of  war  the  oHlccra  of  each  dis- 
trict seem  to  be  practically  independent  of 
their  Bupcriors.  and  so  long  as  they  prevent 
rebellion  in  their  own  dtalricts,  they  have 
nothing  more  to  answer  for.  The  present 
state  of  excitement  and  dietrut^t  inakcH 
preaching  lo  the  heathen  almost  impos^i 
Die.  It  is,  however,  a  greaCcauscfortbank- 
fulneaa  to  be  permitled  to  cheer  and  en- 


ftoklhern  ■■IhodUt  ■la»loa  Is  (hlDB. 

The  Southern  Methodist  Mission  In  China 
was  Mlri'ngth*  ned  on  Nov.  17  by  the  arrival 
atShnnghfli  of  several  new  missionaries. 
Mise  Dr.  I'hiilips  and  her  sister.  Mi&s  Lou 
Phillips,  will  Ije  at  Suchow.  Dr.  Dukes 
will  go  to  NaniKsiang.  Prof.  Bonnell  aad 
family.  Miss  Hsygood.  Misa  Atkinson  and 
Miss  Hamilton  will  remam  at  Shanghai. 

Rev.  W.  11.  Park.  U.  i>.,  wrote  from 
3uchow.  Nov.  8;  Our  out-patiehla  since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital,  one  year  ago 
to  day,  including  private  patients  both  for* 
eign  snd  native,  and  about  twenty  cases  of 
opium  poisoning  number  10,Hli  msking  a 
grand  total  of  10,400  patients  for  the  nrst 
year.  Our  receipts,  outside  of  money  sent 
by  and  through  the  Hoard  of  Missions,  and 
dating  from  Jan  Ist,  I8S4,  inRieail  of  Nov. 
8th,  1888.  have  been  (|1,5(J5  Tfi)  one  Ihou- 
gand  tivc  hundred  and  sixty  Ave  dollars  and 
fifty  cents.  A  good  deal  of  this  has  been 
received  from  misaiiuiHries  and  other  for- 
eigners in  China,  hut  tbe  larger  pnrl  of  it 
has  come  from  the  Chineso  ihcmKelves  in 
the  form  of  siibscriptionR,  medical  fees  and 
pay  for  medicines.  Al  the  same  lime  our 
ripenses  have  been  rather  heaviertban  our 
receipts,  hecauM  wo  have  been  ordering 
pretty  largely  of  needed  drugs.  instrunieiitH 
and  apparatus.  We  now  have  eight  medical 
eludentsntudyJD^  under  our  direction, and  to 
whom  Dr.   Lambulh  and   I   each  deliver 


hal:  The  Anglo-Chinese  College,  from  it« 
dual  nalurs,  cannot  be  compared  to  any 
college  in  Western  Isnda.  We  are  really 
carrying  on  two  inatituticiiB;  one  to  giva 
youus  men  Chinese  learning  and  the  other 
to  Kivc  them  a  Western  eflucation.  Thus 
far  we  have  workcil  along  in  a  partially 
organized  elate;  hut  I  hope  we  shall  erelong 
be  able  to  divide  out  into  the  Preparator; 
Department,  the  College  and  tbe  Umversily. 
Meantime  the  work  ia  pressing  us  al)  pretty  , 
heavily.  We  do  not  mind  ithowaver.  For 
myselr,  I  can  truly  say  that  it  grows  lese  a 
burden  and  mcro  a  pleasure  constantly. 
True,it  exhausts  my  nerve  force,  and  makes 
me  weary  to  a  degree  I  have  never  known 
before.  But  the  work  somehow  fascinates 
me.  1  have  studied  quite  as  hard  since 
coming  to  China  as  I  did  at  Raodol^ 
Macon  College.  It  takin  from  fifteen  to 
^ixteegQ  hours  per  day,  and  nearly  seven  daji 
in  the  week.  Sometimes  I  am  loo  tired  to 
eat.  to  talk,  or  ^veo  to  rest.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  a  mistake  to  teach  on  Saturdays; 
but  somehow  ^e  have  gotten  into  the  way 
of  it.  One  change,  however,  we  are  making; 
instead  of  iircaching  to  the  school  en  mwis 
from  the  pulpit,  we  are  shortening  the  gen- 
eral exercises  In  the  school  chapel,  and  giv- 
ing the  bovs  Scripture  lessons  class  by 
class.  We  Inink  we  can  do  more  execution 
by  coming  to  closer  quarters.  So  now  Sat- 
\  urday    moruing,  after   having   given  tiw 


wkoie  school  H  short  talk  od  the  Scripture 
fur  the  Aaj,  I  take  all  my  pupils  and  r«ad 
tkc  Bibt«  with  them  for  Dearly  an  hour 
)aog«r.  They  accept  U,  and  ootonWmake 
BOOtrJedion,  bat  do  U  smtllngly  ana  with, 
Itope.  some  interest. 

India. 

KiirlUk  Charck  lluUi  la  Uilm. 
Acorrespoodenl  of  Mimon  Life  writea 
bwnCKlcutia,    India: 


man  wrileB  with  indigoatioa  at  the  cncour- 
afrement  invea  by  some  Curopeaiu  to  hea 
then  festiTlties.  At  the  feglival  of  Bidda- 
D&ami.  kept  io  the  months  of  Seplerab.r 
and  Oclober,  the  tiindu  deities,  R-im, 
Lichmftn,  Bbamt,  aad  Cbatar^oon,  ar<: 
porionated  by  BrahmlQ  lads,  aad  the  rooi 
key  ffod,  Hsnoman,  and  his  troop  of 
monkeya,  Biinilorly  represented,  lake  a 
prominent  part  In  the  drama:  in  fact,  all 
tlie  scenes  in  related  in  ihe  Hindu  sacred 
writing  are  acted,  and  oo   thelu^lday  of 


^- 


cldrey  novr  maintained  by  the  help  of  the 
Additioaal  Clergy  Society.  More  support 
ii  mach  needed  m>ui  the  dioce«c,  only  65 
liymen  being  found  among  the  subscnbcrs 
last  year,  and  only  65  congregations,  out  of 
the  280,  coDtributiDf;  coll<ctTuu8,  In  con- 
nection with  European  work  in  India  an 
important  schema  hat  iBlcJy  been  put  oul 
by  Mr.  llrook  D.%ds,  proposing  to  mike 
Allahabad  a  strong  centre  of  Church  work 
and  life,  to  be  orf^anizeil  on  the  model  of  & 
large  English  parish.    Tbereareio  Allaba 
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Oraduatinff  Class  in  a   Christian  Mission  iSchoot  in  India. 


A  Mobammedan  moulvic  named  Abdul 
Bag.  was  lately  baptized  by  Mr.  Ba\imaon. 
iif  Bhaugulpore.  He  had  been  a  bitter  up 
pooent  of  Cbristianlly.  and  had  come  from 
the  Pau  JAb  to  Caicutts  lo  preach  the  doi^^ 
trinea  of  Islam.  U  Is  said  that  he  hanl 
succeeded  in  coDvertinK  eome  Europeans 
aln  to  a  belief  m  the  Koran. 

A  naliTe  correepundcul  of  the  Epiphany 
■rgoea  that  the  Ilhert  controversy  haa  pro- 
inoBd  aa  eatnuigemeot  between  his  coun 
trymen  and  Kutopeaos,  and  thus  rendered 
them  unwillini;  to  gire  a  hearing  to  the  mis 
Monariea.  In  former  times,  be  says,  natives 
were  not  hated  by  Buropeaos  as  they  are 
DOW.  Missionaries  oup;ht  to  make  known 
their  opinioDS  on  th«  "burniag  qufsiions" 
of  the  day-  "Our  conlidence  in  mission- 
arlaahaaMen  rudely  shaken  since  one  of 
tJw  mlaaionarieB  opeiity  joined  the  Anglo- 
lt>«41*n  Defence  Association,  and  heartiiy 
aboaed  the  natives  of  Uiin  country  frum  the 
plaiform  of  the  Town  Hall.  How  can  you 
expect  ao^  of  my  countrymen  to  embrace 
Chrictianity  aa  long  as  this  race  antagonism 
laMa?" 

A  convepondent  of  the  Indian  Church. 


the  festival  two  boys,  represeuling  B&m  and 
Lachman.  come  and  meet  two  boys  repre- 
senting Bharat  and  Cbatargnon,  and  after  a 
fond  embrace  the  txiys  are  carrietl  olT  on 
Die  shoulders  of  Brahmaas,  sad  the  feeti- 
vhI  lerminateit.  It  is  rery  dialressiug  to 
see  thousands  of  Hindus  worshipping  the 
four  boys,  and  vieing  with  each  other  to 
take  the  dust  off  their  feet  for  the  purpose 
of  rubbing  it  ou  their  faces  and  on  those  of 
their  children.  Poor  deluded  creatures! 
Burely  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  pray 
for  their  conversion.  To  carry  oul  the  fes- 
tival arrangements,  which  involve  the  mak- 
ing up  of  clothes,  masks,  head  ornaments, 
taOs  for  the  monkeys,  itc,  a  great  deal  of 
money  is  raised  by  subscriptioD. 

There  are  in  the  Dioceje  of  Calcutta  no 
less  than  330  separate  coogresations,  exclu 
eive  of  purely  naUve  congregations.  Allovr- 
ing  two  fiut-stations  to  each  clergyman,  in 
addition  to  hts  chief  Btslion,  tbenumber  of 
clergy  would  be  7fi.  At  present  it  is  found 
that  45  only  nre  available  from  the  stafT  of 
chaplaine,  leaving  31  to  be  provided  by 
dioceszin  organisation.  For  this  purpose 
an  aldilion  of  at  least  11  is  needed  to  thft 


bad  a  considerable  number  of  the  lowest 
class  of  Guragiaua,  whose  social  and  spirit- 
ual condition  verges  on  semi  barbarism.  A 
large  central  church  is  in  course  of  build- 
ing, and  willaoon  bo  sufficiently  advanced 
for  opening.  High  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  railway  school,  free  school,  hoepital, 
almshouse,  women's  workshop,  and  other 
agencies,  ore  all  in  operation. 

PrM  Bspllit  llwio*  la  Ift<tl». 

Hiss  Coombs,  of  the  Free  Baptist  Mission 
in  India,  writes  to  the  Mitwionnry  Heipcr: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  DutgaPoojab, 
vacation,  the  l&ul  of  September,  Miss  Phil- 
lips and  ]  exchanged  places,  thinking  to 
eichango  work  somewhat  by  way  of  vaca- 
tion, hut  I'm  afraid  I'm  getting  all  tlie 
Iteueflt  of  the  arrangement,  for  Miss  Phillips 
doesn't  let  me  do  anything  but  simply  rest 
and  have  a  good  time;  but  I  am  getting 
hiot«  and  strength  that  will  work  in  ad- 
mirably, I  hope,  wbeui  I  gel  back,  "rhis  ia 
a  delightfully  ()uiet  spot, — this  village,  and 
especially  the  house  and  grouuds  where  the 
mission tiries  live.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  the  Bczuor  Phillips,  and  he  Ured  \ 
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"ham  many  years.  In  the  nounds  are  pine- 
apple plants,  cuBtara  apple  treea,  and  an 
-orange  tree  heavily  laden.  MIfs  Phillips 
has  a  nice  flower  garden  laid  out,  and  in  her 
odd  minutes  find  much  pleasure  In  it  It 
has  house-plants,  marigolds,  amaranths, 
four  o'clocks,  and  roses.  Never  a  rumble 
-of  paraing  carriage  is  heard  and  scarcely  a 
sound  of  passing  footstep,  for  in  the  ab- 
sence of  shoes,  men  come  and  go  noise- 
lessly. 

Let  us  listen.  What  sounds  can  I  hear 
at  this  sunset  hour?  A  sweet,  clear  flute 
in  a  village  not  far  away,  the  lowing  of  cat- 
tle just  iKing  driven  home,  the  voices  of 
children  playing  close  by  (and  isn't  It  won- 
-derful  that  children's  voices  are  so  nearly 
alike  the  world  over?)  the  happy,  har- 
monious sounds ;  but  there  is  a  discord  in 
the  high,  harsh  tones  of  some  one  evidently 
ADgry,  but  far  enough  in  the  distance  to 
leeeen  the  ill  e£Fect.  This  latter  sound  is 
very  common  in  the  heathen  villages  and 
bazars,  particularly  among  the  women. 
They  show  more  enthusiasm  and  vigor  in 
that  than  in  any  other  thing  I  have  seen. 
They  will  stamp  their  feet,  swing  their 
arms,  make  extraordinary  gestures,  and  one 
would  think  they  were  going  to  do  some- 
thing dreadful,  but  they  very,  very  seldom 
come  to  blows.  The  absence  of  this  exhi- 
bition has  been  noticeable  in  this  Christian 
village— "City  of  Peace^' 

Mifs  Phillips  is  getting  a  strong  hold  on 
the  children  bere,  and  she  is  working  hard 
for  them.  An  English  class  in  the  school, 
three  hours  daily  given  to  their  sewing,  two 
meetings  weekly  for  their  spiritual  and 
mental  welfare,  with  various  plans  for 
teaching  them  selfreliacce  and  industry, 
all  go  to  prove  she  is  their  true  friend,  and 
tJ^ey  are  coming  to  regard  her  as  such  and 
to  look  up  to  her  as  their  oracle.  The' 
Hindu  children  are  brought  in  as  much  as 
possible,  and  some  teaching  is  done  out- 
■  Bide. 

I  am  beginning  to  feel  somewhat  anxious 
lest  the  good  people  at  home  who  have  been 
so  interested  in  Mrs.  Phillips'  Ragged 
Schools  and  the  Industrial,  are  think- 
ing that  now  she  has  come  to  America  their 
help  is  not  so  much  needed.  The  truth  is, 
it  is  needed  all  the  more.  The  number  of 
rpupils  has  increased  and  the  expenses  are 
more,  while  the  contributions  have  not  in* 
'  creased,  and  we  sigh  over  the  scarcity  of 
funds  for  this  most  promising  branch  of 
work,  and  wonder  where  we  can  retrench, 
or  if  some  of  it  must  be  given  up.  There 
ie  an  effort  bein^  made  In  the  country  to 
exclude  all  religious  instruction  from  gov- 
ernment aided  schools.  If  this  should  suc- 
ceed of  course  we  should  have  to  give  up 
the  aid  we  receive  from  the  government, 
for  we  couldn't  give  up  the  religious  in- 
struction, but  it  would  cripple  us  finan- 
cially. We  will  hope  no  such  result  will 
come  about  under  ttie  rule  of  a  Christian 
queen.       


Ceylon. 

WMl«raa  MImIob  ia  Cvfloa. 

Rev.  W.  J.  G.  Bestall,  of  the  English 
Weslevan  Mission  in  Ceylon,  writes  from 
Point  Pedro,  Oct.  23: 

We  have  twenty  eight  schools  on  the 
station,  the  most  distant  one  being  four 
miles  from  the  Kission-house.  The  num- 
ber on  the  rolls  in  September  was  two  thou 
sand  one  hundred  and  ninety  six,  and  I 
trust  we  may  make  it  two  thousand  four 
hundred  before  the  year  runs  out.  We 
take  pardonable  pride  in  these  schools,  al- 
though at  the  present  day  they  cause  us  a 


good  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  The 
rearon  of  this  is  that  the  Government  is 
gradually  making  its  conditions  stricter,  or 
fn  other  words,  is  imposing  "a  very  heavy 
yoke"  upon  us.  The  last  condition,  viz. , 
"That  unless  a  child  is  vaccinated  no  grant 
can  be  claimed  for  him,"  by  no  means  les 
sens  our  difliculty.  They  are  going  to  make 
the  ihissionaries  do  the  doctors  work  now. 
I  am  no  pessimist,  and  don't  suppose  I  ever 
shall  be  one,  so  I  won't  say  any  more  on 
the  gloomy  side.  We  are  all  doing  our  ut- 
most here  to  make  these  thriving  schools 
more  and  more  nurseries  of  Christian  truth. 
Here  is  the  Ceylon  Missionazy's  grand 
chancel  and  certainly  we  view  it  so  on  this 
station. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  a  goodly 
number  of  candidates  for  baptism,  and 
the  great  majority  are  the  fruit  of  these 
schools.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  I  am 
persuaded  we  are  only  receiving  first  fruits. 
This  is  no  figure  ot  speech  I  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  if  over  and  above  all  our  teach- 
ers there  is  the  Divine  Teacher,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  whose  office  is  to  take  of 
the  things  of  Jesus  and  to  show  them  even 
to  the  Tamil  boy  and  girl,  thus  guiding 
them  into  all  truth.  To  influence  the 
teachers  is  one  of  my  dearest  aims.  Oh,  if 
they  will  only  be  up  and  doing  in  their 
Master's  service,  and  will  only  use  their 
grand  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage  I 
Thank  God,  several  are  doing  this,  but  by 
DO  means  all. 

We  have  been  giving  special  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Sunday  schools,  and  have 
drawn  out  a  table  of  work  so  that  all  the 
schools  shall  be  doing  the  same  work  at  the 
same  time.  We  then  hope  to  hold  quar- 
terly examinations  or  cstcchisiDgs,  and  by 
this  means  to  find  out  our  weaknesses  and 
turn  them  into  power  and  strength.  We 
notice  a  tendency  in  these  days  to  neglect 
Bible  teaching,  for  many  teachers  find 
themselves  hard  put  to  to  keep  up  in  secu- 
lar studies  with  Government  requirements, 
and  this  step  as  to  Sunday-schools  will  we 
trust  help  greatly  to  Increase  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  amongst  the  boys  and 
girls.  "The  entrance  of  Thy  Word  eiveth 
fight." 

As  far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  judge  I 
believe  that  the  number  of  those  who  read 
the  BibU  but  do  not  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 
The  Sivite  world  is  becoming  much  more 
acq[uaiDted  with  Scripture  truth,  a  fact 
brimful  of  encouragement 

A  word  as  to  meetings  for  the  heathen. 
We  hold  three  village  meetings  regularly 
every  week,  and  th*  y  are  nearly  always 
well  attend^!.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  think  of 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  who  have 
thus  come  under  the  infiueoce  of  the  Gos- 
pel. What  shall  be  the  harvest?  He  who  hath 
the  secrets  of  all  men  alone  knowethl  The 
believing  student  of  the  Bible  can,  how- 
ever, see  much  fruit. 

Our  Gospel  Temperance  work  still  pros- 
pers. We  hold  our  meeting  every  fort- 
night We  have  now  about  five  hundred 
members,  i.  «. ,  adult  members,  and  we  find 
this  agency  to  be  one  calculated  to  increase 
our  infiueoce  over  the  heathen  at  large. 

Our  Bible  women's  work,  and  evane:e- 
listic  work  amongst  the  heathen  women, 
carried  on  by  the  Christian  Tamil  ladies  in 
conjunction  with  my  sisttr,  is  highly  en- 
couraging. We  already  feel  the  great  ben- 
efit of  this  ^ood  work.  It  is  a  blessing  to 
our  Christian  members,  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  heathen  women,  and  a  remover 
of  obstacles  when  we  want  to  get  more 
infiueoce  over  heathen  children.  May  God 
bless  it  still  more  abundantly! 


Africa. 
'  Rev.  Joel  Jackson,  of  the  8.  P.  G.  His- 
sinn  in  South  Africa, writes  fromSwasQaad: 
Whilst  things  have  been  in  such  a  terrUde 
state  in  Zululand,  we  have  enjoyed  petes 
and  quiet  in  these  parts.  The  Anuuwsii 
have  a^ked  more  than  once  to  take  part  in 
the  Zulu  struggle,  but  have  refused  to  join 
either  party.  We  have  been  quite  secure, 
and  have  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  kine 
and  chief  men  are  always  kind  to  me,  ana 
no  one  tries  to  give  the  least  trouble.  I 
often  think  of  my  neighbors,  and  wish  they 
could  feel  as  safe  as  myself;  hut  their  belief 
in  witchcraft  makes  them  to  be  in  constant 
fear.  In  the  first  place,  they  live  in  fear  of 
witches  who  m9.j  at  any  lime,  as  thev 
think,  send  them  sickness  and  death.  Ana 
in  the  next  place,  they  are  in  constant  dresd 
lest  they  themselves  should  be  charged  with 
being  witches,  and  thus  be  killed  at  any 
time. 

Rev.  Frederick  Mason,  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  in  South  Africa,  writes  from  D'lJr- 
ban,  Oct  28:  One  of  the  most  delightful 
services  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  held  on 
Sunday,  the  12th  inst  Our  native  chapel 
was  crowded  in  every  part,  as  it  usually  la. 
After  pre^hing  I  baptized  ten  young  men 
who,  uter  a  lengthy  probation,  in  which 
they  had  given  evidence  of  sincerity  of  de- 
sire, and  consistency  of  life,  were  received 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Amongst 
the  attendant  crowd  were  some  who  were 
still  heathen ;  but  all  behaved  with  utmost 
decorum,  and  seemed  to  share  In  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  solemn  feeling  that 
prevailed.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  after- 
wards administered  to  the  members  and  the 
newl^  baptized.  It  is  the  custom  on  com- 
munion occasions  for  those  on  trial,  or  the 
catechumens,  to  remain  as  spectators.  Al- 
together we  have  baptized  seventeen  native 
adults  this  year  in  D  Urban.  Our  native 
membership  now  amounts  to  one  hundred, 
an  increase  during  the  twelve  months  of 
twenty  one.  The  native  minister  labors 
with  diligence  and  success.  As  the  converts 
are  chiefiy  young  men  working  in  town,  we 
do  not  retain  tbem  as  a  rule  very  long;  but 
they  carry  back  with  them  to  their  distant 
homes  the  truths  they  have  received,  and  in 
this  way  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  becomes 
more  widely  spread. 

Mlwi«a  KatM  fnm  Weit  Ifrlea. 

Rev.  James  Booth,  of  the  English  Wes- 
leyan Mission,  writes  from  Limbah,  West 
Africa: 

Since  I  last  wrote  the  Limbans  have 
crowned  All  Mammi  Bomboh  Lahai,  who 
is  a  brother  of  the  late  king  and  uncle  to 
Prince  Lahi,  who  is  being  trained  at  our 
high  school  in  Freetown,  and  whose  pro- 
gress refiects  great  credit  on  our  much 
esteemed  native  brother.  Rev.  J.  O.  May, 
the  principal.  The  king  is  well  disposed 
towards  us,  and  has  acted  on  my  advice  In 
several  important  matters.  The  Timmanne 
king  wished  to  join  him  in  war  against  the 
Soosoo  people,  but  I  urged  him  not  to  in- 
terfere, and  he  willingly  yielded  to  my 
wish.  He  strongly  desires  us  to  send  an 
agent  to  Booblah,  which  is  now  the  seat  of 
government. 

He  promises  to  build  us  a  church  and 
school,  also  a  house  for  our  agent,  and  to 
help  us  in  every  possible  way.  Our  peo- 
ple waited  on  the  king  praying  him  to  make 
me  a  justice  of  the  peace,  butlrefnsed,  and 
told  them  that  my  work  was  to  bring  men 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  Piince  of  Peace,  and 
that  I  should  not  i-.'erfere  directly  with 
their  country  affairo.  but  I  should  always 
be  happy  to  give  advice  when  necessary. 


7REEK    CHURCH. 


*  r  toae  I  h»d  ibeir  iDtetvsi^  tt  heart.  The 
people  ( Xf-Uiin«d  in  Iheir  lani'iititje.  "Bin- 
Mkkmk  boh  Lembi."Ce.  "Vbcfe  people 
deal  cu«  for  honor."  I  told  iheoi  that  wo 
«cn  not  Mrk'iDg  tb«  honor  of  men  hut  of 
OsA,  uid  that  it  was  ourcbier  aim.  our  one 
Mnt.  thiU  they  should  be  fretd  from  the 
ilftTtoh  rhaiDS  of  heatbeniem  and  Satan. 
I  an  happy  to  ^ay  we  have  hail  ehoivers  of 
UraaiB^potirfd  upon  us  from  our  heaTcoly 
hik«r,  and  bare  hsd  several  real  conver 
dou  diiHng  the  rainn. 

Ottr  hearts  are  gtadd«n(d  by  the  consist- 
cacy  of  our  memtwn  and  tfa<>ir  zeal.  The 
■ornuue  prayer  mcetingp.  cla«a  meetings. 
LorTi  Supper,  and  hand  meetings  are  well 
4BMded  by  the  people,  which  have  proved 
Vtttmed  itmcs  to  us  all.  Fouracaiiah  has 
teen  named  by  the  strangera  passing  to  and 
fras  the  interior,  "Little  Freetown,'  be- 
cum  ihey  treat  the  strangers  well,  don't 
■Krfere  with  their  pro<lucii.  and  every- 
body  feels  be  is  among  friends.  It  was  not 
nflve  years  ago.  It  was  the  pniclict!  of 
■aBT  al  that  time  to  steal  the  stranger's 
flpou  and  M;ll  them,  and  when  they  see  men 
ptbo  were  ro^es  at  ibat  time)  "clothed 
ad  in  their  right  mind,"  sitting  at  the  Bav- 
ioor's  feet,  we  don't  wonder  that  they 
flhottUl  exclaim  as  they  pass  the  mission 
hDuae,  "God  bless  the  white  man."  These 
tfaiop  witjtess  for  us.  and  when  tbeae  peo- 
ple rvtum  to  their  different  countries  uiey 
kll  their  people.  Ilence  the  many  requests 
«Bt  to  US  from  the  for  interior,  that  we 
ijhoald  pilT  them  alao.  Thank  God  for  the 
rpen  doors,  and  fiir  the  lilesaing  attending 
oat  efforts.     To  G'^d  be  ail  the  filory. 

One  of  our  converts  who  left  us  a  few 
Boaths  ago  to  return  to  his  native  town  in 
the  Selb^  coimtry.  has  not  hidden  his 
tight  under  a  bushel,  but  has  begun  to  ex- 
hort hU  fellow  townsmen  to  leave  their  evil 
practices  and  to  turn  to  Jesus  Christ  thR 
cnMaacrifioe.  We  were  told  the  other  day 
that  ha  has  commenced  a  Catechumen  class. 
anil  many  are  seelfing  Jesus.  I  hope  to 
vhdl  him  during  the  dry  season.  We  have 
■■de  it  a  point  from  the  beginning  to  teach 
our  converts  to  work,  yoroe  of  our  men 
hare  been  named  "Misitinn  whips."  which 
I  ibey  do  not  at  all  despise. 


aiMltts  Hark  la  Wrat  irrles. 
Kiaa  Isabella  A.   Nassau,  of  the  Ameri- 
<ma  Presbyterian  Mission  in   West  Africa, 
vrilea  from  the  GalM>on  River,  Oct,  :l: 

t  am  living  in  a  bamboo  house  of  Ove 
rooMia.  I  am  writing  at  a  pretty  table- 
^ak,  the  gift,  when  I  was  last  In  Amerloa. 
ct  two  deal  msters.  If  I  turn  my  bend  and 
look  from  the  window,  which  is  guiltle&s 
of  glass.  I  look  upon,  not  the  tidt:*  onlv. 
trat  the  tops  of  trees  and  mountainR,  roll- 
ioi  far.  faraway: so  hii^h  is  the  mountain 
on  «hi(^li  I  live  that  the  horizon  is  nearly 
level  with  the  window  sit).  The  beautiful 
Ogove  wioils  about  and  around  the  islands, 
Mas  sometimes  to  seem  more  like  a  lake 
oratlinii;  among  the  hills  and  mouotains 
than  like  a  river. 

My  assuriatea  in  this  little  station  of 
Ksngwc  Hill  Bouse  are  mine  native  young 
men  and  boys  and  two  girls,  They  iirefrom 
different  tribes.  Tboufih  numlwring  only 
Oght  at  ptwicnt  they  represent  four  differ 
cat  tribes,  tliedialeeisof  each  vary in;^  from 
the  other,  but  all  understanding,  to  some 
dcpree,  the  dialect  of  the  tribe  in  which  we 
live,  the^  Galwa. 

My  special  work  has  been  that  of  leach 
(Og;  but  a  fnVi^— and  a  wearying  and  most 
^UMOungiag  one — has  been  liUdun  ourmts- 
aioo  by  the  French  Colonial  government. 
whoae  chtf  lU  jfiiU  is  at  Gaboon,  and  we 
4ave     been    forbidden    to    teach    regular 


schools;  but  I  have  had  the  work  of  lline 
rsiing,  and  in  a  little  boat  which  bas  lasted 
me  ten  years  I  make  long  journeys  to  the 
native  toan^,  being  absent  from  my  house 
for  a  week  or  two. 

A  noble  jonngman,  who  was  my  pupil 
ten  years  ago,  is  my  mont  faithful  and  com- 
petent assistant  now.  He  is  a  good  carpen- 
ter and  a  most  crnaiatent  and  intelligent 
CUriiitian.  So,  though  I  have  no  white 
missionary  friend  very  near  me,  exceptinv 
my  good  missiooary  brother,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Heading.  I  have  much  lo  be  thankful  for 
in  the  help  which  the  Lord  has  given  mo. 
and  the  work  be  allows  me  to  do,  1  have 
the  strongest  faith  Ibat  it  will  not  be  long 
before  the  prohibitions  will  be  removed, 
and  we  be  permitted  to  advance  into  the 
interior, 

<!^rrr1t  <S1iurrh. 


OfpMltlos  lo  \h*  (J*fprl  la  rorfslh,  (>mce. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Somerville,  the  evangelist 
from    Scotland,    has    been    travelling    in 
Greece,  and  the  Cn'H'tian  of  London  gives 
the  following  account: 

After  leaving  Athens,  Dr.  Homcrvillc  ar- 
rived in  Corinth  ou  the  eveoing  of  Tucs 
day,  tl-e  Iflih  o(  December,  having  trav- 
elled by  Nauplia.  Argos.  and  Mycenae  Old 
Corinth  is  a  straggling  villa^.  the  Helds 
about  which  were  green  with  sprouting 
corn.  New  Corinth  is  a  gradually  rising 
town  about  tlve  miles  from' the  ancient  Bite, 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Isthmus. 
On  the  evening  of  Dr.  Si >niervi lie's  ar- 
rival, a  professor  in  the  gyranasinm  called 
and  conaulted  with  him,  on  which  he  tele 
graphed  to  Dr.  Moscbou.  asking  if  he  could 
join  him  as  interpreter  at  Corinth  for  three 
dnys.  Aq  answer  came  that  Dr.  Muschou 
would  be  at  Corinth  the  next  day. 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Somerville  called  on 
the  Demarcb  (Mayor),  who  kindly  offered 
the  Boys"  Public  School  (a  larger  ball  thsn 
that  which  bad  been  thought  of),  and 
granted  the  use  of  it  for  three  evenings.  He 
also  euggesteil  the  propriety  of  a  visit  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Corinth. 

Although  tbe  bills  were  not  posted  till 
four  o'clock,  two  hours  before  the  meeting, 
the  school  was  over-crowded,  and  many 
were  unable  to  gain  admission.  Among 
those  present  were  a  few  ladies,  the  Colonel 
commanding  ibe  regiment  siationcd  at  Cor 
inih.  and  tbe  Prefect  of  Police.  The 
meeting  went  on  thoroughly  well,  although 
the  wenkno«fl  of  the  lighting  prevented 
tbe  hynio  sheets  being  used. 

The  people  listened  attentively  to  the 
preacher,  who  gave  an  outline  of  the  rela- 
tion which  Corinth  bore  to  the  Christian 
world  at  large,  as  having  been  the  scfne  of 
one  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  the  Apos- 
tles of  tbe  Gentiles,  ibe  place  to  which  two 
epistles  bad  been  addnwsc*!.  and  that  from 
which  many  important  ones  had  been  writ 
ten.  He  especially  emphasized  8t.  I'aurs 
resolution,  made  at<^'orinth:  "not  to  know 
anything  .  .  .  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified."  (1  Cor.  2:3).  He  inli 
mated  that  he  would,  God  willing,  hold 
similar  meetings  the  next  evening,  and 
the  following  one.  The  people  loudly  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure  at  what  ttiey  bad 
heard. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  Snuiervillc  tried  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  choir,  and  again 
visiie<l  tbe  Demarch,  who  regretted  that  be 
(Dr.  Somerville)  bad  not  yet  called  on  tbe 
Arclibishop.  and  urged  him  to  do  so.  This 
Dr.  Somerville  did  in  ;he  afternoon,  but 
his  IlL'verence  could  not  receive  the  visit, 
because  of  indieposlEton. 
That  same  evening,  little  more  than  an 


hour  before  the  advertised  time  of  the  meet- 
ing. Dr.  Someiville  was  met  in  tbe  street 
by  the  Prvfecl  of  Police,  whci  had  been  very 
friendly  and  had  volunteered  his  fenrtcea 
in  the  lighting  of  the  hall.  Ilr  informed 
Dr.  Somerville  that  the  ArcbIj!«bop  would 
he  oblifftd  if  the  meeting  were  not  held  that 
night  This  message  bad  been  sent  before 
Dr.  Somerville's  visit  to  his  reverence,  and 
as  Dr.  Somerville  did  not  wish  tbe  rospou- 
sibillty  of  interfering  with  the  meeting  lo 
reslwith  him,  tbe  Prefect  was  requested  lo 
return  to  the  Archbishop  to  intorm  him 
that  no  disrespect  bad  been  intended  by 
the  call  not  having  been  made  sooner,  and 
also  that  It  was  already  witbin  an  hour  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  announced  by 
bills  over  all  tbe  town,  The  Prefect  brought 
back  the  answer  that  the  Archbishop  pro 
&i?7ir«rf  the  meeting,  and  said  that  he  (the 
Prefect)  had.  on  bis  way,  locked  the  iloor 
oflhefchool,  and  told  a  few,  who  were 
gathered  there,  that  tbe  meeting  would  cot 
take  place  that  evening.  It  was  now  almost 
six  o'clock,  the  advertised  time  for  tlie 
meeting,  so,  to  prevent  anymisunderstnnd- 
ing.  Dr.  Somerville  went,  in  company  with 
the  Prefect  lo  tbe  echool. 

Tbe  door  was  closed,  the  lamps  were  not 
lighted,  but  about  one  hundred  people 
were  already  gathered  there.  Dr.  Somer- 
ville stood  upon  the  steps,  and  addressed 
tbem  through  his  interpreter,  telling  them 
."hortly  that  the  authorities  other  than  tlie 
Demarcb  and  Prefect  bad  prevented  the 
meeting:  and.  thai  so,  the  meetings,  which 
he  had  honed  lo  bold  that  evening  and  tbe 
next,  would  not  lake  place.  Ue  said  that 
be.  being  a  stranger,  bail  not  thought  him- 
self to  be  doing  anything  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Cnnsiitulion  of  Greece 
He  Oien  thanked  the  Demarcb.  Prefect,  and 
those  who  bad  listened  to  bim,  and  prayed 
for  God's  blessing  on  those  gathered  there 
The  people  warmly  cheered  him,  and  be 
then  went  to  his  hotel,  amicjibly  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  the  kindly  Prefect,  who  fx 
pressed  bta  rcgre*  si  having  been  obliged 
to  act  under  constraint  of  duty. 

This  is  the  flrel  instance  of  direct  opro 
siiion  that  Dr.  Somerville  has  met  with  (n 
Greece. 

In  convoraatitm  afterwanis  with  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Corinth,  who  asked  If  Dr 
S<)merville  intended  to  inform  tbe  Knglith 
Ambassador.  Dr.  Somerville  replied  ihat  it 
was  for  others  rather  than  foreigners  to 
vindicate  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

Dr.  Somerville  held  ten  publicly  plac- 
arded meetings  in  Athens  and  three  in 
Ptripua  without  Its  being  considered  nec- 
essaiy  to  obtain  tbe  permission  of  tbe 
eccJp^iasticaI  authorities  at  eilher  of  those 
pitices. 

The  whole  incident  is  interesting  as  re- 
cBllinc  tbe  story  of  the  introduction  of  tbe 
Gospel  into  Corinth  (Acts  18:  l-17j. 

The  M*cr()Onian  Cry;  a  voice  from  the 
Lands  of  Drahroaand  Bii-Mha.  Africa,  and 
Isles  of  the  Sea;  and  A  Plea  for  Missions 
by  Rev.  John  Lunlhern.  is  publiNhed  by 
Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto,  Canada.  Price  r() 
cents.  The  author  shows  thsthe  baa  given 
a  careful  study  to  the  work  that  niiasrons 
are  doing  and  need  to  do  in  bringing  iba 
world  to  Cbritl.  He  sees  that  the  Panlins  ' 
mode  of  evengt  ligation  is  not  tbe  tnjesi  nnd 
best  where  the  work  is  among  the  hi-atbeu. 
and  where  the  ^reat  resources  of  the  Church 
belong  to  Chnsi's  kingdom  and  can  and 
should  be  freely  used  to  send  forward  and 
support  the  misaiooariefi  in  their  work. 
With  him  we  believe  that  "missiODary  plan« 
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must  idm  at  provisioD  for  an  adequate 
a^gency;  fortheimmediateezfgeBcici  of  par- 
ticular fields,  and  for  the  ultimate  eran- 
gelization  of  the  whole  heathen  world." 

"MiauoiiB,  A  Prize  Essay,  "is  the  outside 
title  of  a  book  lately  issued.  The  title  page 
ffijesamoTedescriptiTetitle:  "The Heathen 
world;  Its  Need  of  the  Goapel,  and  The 
Church's  Obligation  to  Supply  it."  It  is 
written  by  Rev.  Qeorge  Patterson,  d.  d., 
and  publuhed  by  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto, 
Canada.  Price  $1.00.  One  of  the  chapters 
will  be  found  in  this  magazine  commencing 
00  page  62.  It  contains  a  carefully  pre 
pared  and  condensed  view  of  the  people  and 
Teligtons  of  India,  Japan,  China,  Africa, 
ena  Polynesia:  shows  Uie  heathen's  need  of 
the  Gospel,  and  under  the  headiog  of  "The 
Duty  of  the  Church  to  Supply  the  Gospel  to 
the  Heathen,"  shows  that  tiie  ground  of 
missionary  obligation  is  the  command  of 
Christ  and  was  carried  in  execution  by  the 
Primitive  Church.  No  one  can  read  the 
book  without  being  more  interested  than 
before  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

SiAM  ABD  Laos  is  a  book  lust  issued  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia.  Price  $1.60.  Itcontains  about 
sixty  illustrations  and  its  thirty  chapters 
with  but  ttiree  exceptions  are  written  by 
missionaries,  who  are  now  or  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  mission  work  in 
those  lands.  In  large,  clear  type,  and  with 
over  &S0  pages,  the  reader  finds  himself 
much  indebted  to  both  writers  and  pub- 
lisher for  the  fullest  and  best  account  we 
have  of  the  people  in  Slam  and  Laos  and 
the  mission  work  among  them. 


MiMi«iftr]r  BfMB  for  tli«  N«w  Itar. 

BT  BkT.  L.  U.  WILSON. 

Lord  of  the  opening  year. 

Whose  power  the  season  sways. 
At  whose  commands  appear 

Their  changing  nights  and  days. 
Whose  guiding  hand  controls 

Barth's  intricate  affairs, — 
Hark  to  that  cry  that  rolls. 

Hark  to  thy  people's  prayers. 

See  how  the  harvests  whiten 

With  rich  and  precious  yield. 
And  how  the  landscapes  brighten 

In  many  a  golden  field,  — 
But  laborers  few  are  speeding, 

To  reap  the  ripening  grain, 
The  call,  "go  ye,"  unheeding. 

Bound  fast  in  slumber's  chain. 

Oh,  let  this  opening  year 

A  year  of  triumphs  be, — 
Of  souls  in  bondage  drear, 

Reclaimed  and  bom  to  tbee; 
Of  millions  vast  redeemed, 

Of  mighty  conquests  won. 
E'en  where  bath  never  gleamed 

The  glory  of  the  Bon. 

Oh,  send  thy  mighty  Spirit 

In  glorious  fulness  down. 
To  make  thy  priceless  merit 

In  every  land  now  known ; 
And  on  thy  slumbering  people 

The  heavenly  influence  pour. 
Fill  all,  both  faint  and  feeble. 

Swift  gird  them  for  thy  war. 

Send  many  a  willing  servant 


With  zealous  hearl  and  hand. 
And  glowing  ardor  fervent 

To  every  darkened  land, 
And  on  unfettered  pinion, 

Forth  bid  thy  gwpel  go, 
Till  all  earth's  wide  dominion 

The  gladsome  tidings  know. 

Till  "Greenland's  icy  mountains 

And  India's  coral  strand. 
And  Afric's  sunny  fountains" 

Roll  back  the  chorus  grand,— 
And  sea  and  shore  and  ocean 

Shout  in  one  thunder  song. 
To  gi  re  Mim  earth's  devotion. 

To  whom  it  doth  belong. 

Lord  of  the  flag  unfurled,* 

Lord  of  the  conquering  cross, 
Lord  of  a  wayward  world. 

Turn  earth's  delights  to  dross; 
With  outstretched  «rm  displayed, 

Shake  earth  and  hell  and  skies, 
Be  all  thy  foes  dismayed, — 

Arim,  0  Qod,  arise  ! 

•Fl.30:  9,«ndfiO:  4. 

— Chriitian  Objereer. 


A  Dialogue  about  Tithes  and  Tenths. 

BT  MBfl  A.   L.   FABR. 

Chaklie. — That  was  rather  a  plain  ser- 
mon the  pastor  gave  us  last  Sunday,  Diclt. 
Did  you  hear  it? 

Dick. — No,  had  something  of  a  head- 
ache, you  know.     But  what  is  it  all  about? 

Chablib. — Why  it  was  the  quarterly  col- 
lection day  and  the  pastor  preached  on 
missions,  and  the  duly  of  every  one  to 
bring  in  their  tith^  and  lentJn  for  the  Lord. 
Then  they  passed  around  the  cards  for  all 
to  put  down  what  they  felt  called  upon  to 
give.  Father  collected  the  cards  and  I  had 
a  peep  at  them  when  we  got  home.  I  had 
a  good  chance  to  see  what  they  called  tithes 
and  tenths  and  so  on.     I  was  siuprised! 

Dick.— Surprised!    What  about? 

Charlie.— Why,  to  see  the  bungling 
work  some  people  make  in  figuring  their 
accounts. 

Edward.— Whv,  you  don't  say  that  they 
were  doing  worldly  work  on  Sunday? 

Charlie. — It  was  appropriate  enough, 
I  suppose,  as  It  was  the  "Lord's  money," 
so  they  said.  But  what  puzzled  me  more 
than  all,  was  the  way  they  reckoned 
'  'tenths. "  I  wonder  if  the  Lord  uses  a  dif 
ferent  arithmetic  from  the  rest  of  us? 

Dick.— What  do  you  mean? 

Charlie.  —Well,  the  pastor  talked  about 
the  duty  of  giving  a  "tenth"  of  all  our  in 
come  to  the  Lord,  but  I  couldn't  mako  out 
f  rum  those  cards  that  the  figures  were  cor- 
rect. Now,  there  is  Deacon  Hyde  who  lives 
on  a  farm  worth  $8,000  at  least,  besides 
having  money  in  the  bank,  vet  his  card 
said  only  $1.  But  there  was  Mrs.  Mason's 
hired  girl  who  only  gets  $3  per  week,  her 
card  said  |1;  Widow  Smith  put  down  $3. 
and  she  has  all  those  children  to  feed.  I 
reckon  she  will  hare  to  take  in  some  extra 
washing  to  make  it  up. 

Edward.— Well,  that  is  a  puzzle,  surely. 
Why  is  it  intelligent  people  can't  work  out 
an  example  like  that  correctly?  It  is  easy 
enough  to  get  at  the  "tenth"  of  anything. 

Dick.  —Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  Lord 
will  make  an  average  of  the  thing,  and  set 
it  down  to  the  credit  of  the  church,  and 
thus  balance  his  accoimt 

Charlie.— I  don'tquite  believe  that  doc- 


trine. The  Bible  says:  "Srerynuaitttf 
give  an  account  of  Amssff  unto  CMi^ 
Then  there  are  those  "steward"  laattLlgri 
something  about  "first  fruits"  and  '*nlMf 
give,"  and  "tithes  and  tenths."  and  ap.'ipp. 
Somehow,  boys,  the  thing  grows  oa  Mf 
mind  that  we  are  not  excused,  imrtmm, 
from  giving  to  the  mtsslonary  work.  Sten 
we  are  quite  finding  fault  with  other  Ctfilfr 
tiaos  for  doing  so  little,  when  we  are  ddtng 
nothing,  which  is  at  least  very  unfair. 

Edward. — What  can  we  do?  If  I  should 
take  a  "tenth,"  or  even  a  "tithe"  from  my 
little  income,  it  would  be  so  small  I  would 
be  ashamed  of  it. 

Dick.— And  I  should  be  equally  ashamed 
of  mine. 

Charlie. — Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  but 
we  ought  to  give  a  "tenth."  Just  the  same. 
YoH  get  a  dollar  a  week,  Dick,  for  hetpiug 
in  the  store;  Ed  gets  as  much  for  taking 
care  of  Dea.  Evan's  garden,  while  I  have 
a  chance  in  Squire  Wright's  o£Sce  this  sunl- 
mer.  What  would  you  say  of  opening  an 
account  for  the  Lord,  and  doing  a  little 
business  for  hioi?  We  might  get  a  few 
other  boys  to  join  us,  and  make  a  stock 
company  concern  of  it  some  way. 

Dick.— Doing  business  for  the  Lord! 
What  an  idea!     Well,  I'm  willing. 

Edward.— I  am  sure  we  ought  to  do  a& 
much  as  the  girls.  They  have  started  a 
mission  band,  you  know,  and  each  ^ivett  a 
"tenth"  of  all'the  proceeds  of  their  heo- 
ncries  for  the  support  of  the  girl's  school 
in  OugoJe,  India.  Suppose  we  try  for  the 
boW  school. 

Dii-K. — All  right;  but  where  is  our  capi- 
tal to  begin  with? 

Charlie. — I  suppose  we  might  take  our 
'  'tenths" — it's  the  Lord's  money,  you  know. 
We  might  borrow  it. 

Dick. — What!  Speculate  on  borrowed 
money!  Looks  a  trifle  like  Wall  Street 
business  to  me.     I  don't  dare  do  that. 

Charlie.  —  Look  here,  Dick,  don't  you 
remember  bow  the  man  in  Scripture  was 
commended  who  traded  on  his  Lord's  mon- 
ey and  doubled  it?  Don  t  everybody  risk 
money  to  make  money?  Now  there's  the 
farmer;  he  paid  money  for  his  wheat,  bur- 
ied it  In  the  ground,  and  gambled  with  the 
weather  beside.  Now,  don't  you  believe 
the  Lord  will  trust  us  with  these  "tenths" 
awhile  in  order  to  make  more  money  fur 
him?  Only  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
use  one  cent  for  ourselves:  it  Is  all  his.  I 
am  not  afraid  to  take  a  risk  for  the  Lord, 
and  somehow  I  have  an  idea  that  wheu  he 
understands  all  about  it  he  will  pay  the  in 
terest  instead  of  us! 

Edward.  —That  is  a  queer  way  of  doing 
business.    It  is  not  so  In  business  circles. 

Charlie. — Well,  perhaps  not,  but  I  am 
not  afraid  to  venture  Hell  make  it  "pay," 
for  he  has  a  different  arithmetic  from  oun. 
Dont  you  remember  how  he  multiplied 
"loaves  and  fishes"  and  "mites"  and  "bas- 
kets," and  said  "AU  th*ngit"BhaM  be  added, 
and  talked  about  "rewards"  many  a  time? 

Dick.— All  right'  let's  go  ahead! 

Charlie.  — Suppose  then,  that  we  try  and 
organize  a  stock  company.  Get  as  many 
other  boys  to  take  shares  as  possible  and 
report  at  our  next  meeting  in  two  weeks. 
We  can  in  the  mcautime  talk  up  our  plans 
and  be  ready  to  begin  by  that  time. 

All.  — Agreed.  We'll  do  it  (they  rise 
to  go) 

Charlie.— By  the  way.  Ed,  when  you 
go  home,  I  wish  you  would  just  stop  in  at 
Deacon  Evans',  and  ask  if  he  would  be  wil- 
ling to  rent  an  acre  of  his  field. 

Edward,— What  for? 

Charlie.— Never  mind  now,  I  have  au 
idea,  however.— Stondanf. 
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JVafivM  and  Houses  of  West  Ventral  Africa. 


in   West  Africa,  with  a  population 

oi  ..oif.noO,  of  which  40n.(KMJ  belouirs  to  the  iiaid  Const. 

P'lrTttir.il  ha«  colonies  in  Senegambia,    "West  Africa, 

pulafiou  of  10,000,  and  in  Mozambique   and  its 

■■'in*    in    Ea^l    Africa    with    a    pojiulatioii    of 

'Hi, 

<  i;  rman;- hu  lately  taken  possession  of   a  portion  of 

■  the   \Vef>ieni   coast,  and  now  claimtt  the  Cameroons  as 

I  well  a«  Angra  Pequeua. 

I  *'On  the   Western  margin  of   the  Continent,  France 

I  elatms  4i50  milcft  of  the  coast.   Groat    Britain  850  niilce, 

I  or,  if  the  Niger  delta  is  included,    1,300  mile?;  Portugal 

I  SCO  miltv,  and  Germany  750  miles." 

I  lu  the  Jsurtheru  jwrtion  of  this  Central  Africa  wc  have 


the  Sahara,  which  is  not  all   desert,   bat  a  considerable 

portion  of  it  is  inhabitable  and  inhabited. 

A  large  iiortiou  of  the  eoiintrv  wiiilli  of  Egypt  Proper, 

known  as  Nubia,  Kordofan  and  the  Soudan,  is  claimed 

by  Egypt,  but  El  Mahdi,   at  the  head  of  a   large  army, 

is  denying  the 
right  of  Egypt 
to  e  o  D  t  r  o  1  It, 
and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  m  suc- 
cessfully maim- 
taining  his  po- 
sition. 

Abysaiiiia  in 
the  east  baa  a 
population  o  f 
about  3,000,000, 
and  has  been 
ruled  over  by 
J  o  bannes  U 
since  IH72. 

ZanrJbar  com- 
it  rises  the 
islands  of  Zan- 
zWfhy  and  Peni- 
baaiid  a  portion 
of  the  ni  a  i  it 
lan<l,  and  is  gov- 
erned bv  Sultan 
Say  y  f  d  Bur- 
g}iat<h   bin    Sa*- 

C'id. 

Liberia  in  the 
West  is  a  repub- 
lic, settled  by 
colonies  from 
the  United 
States,  and 
which  has  been 
the  headquarters  for  evangelization  to  native  tribes  in  the 
country  adjoining. 

Besides  the  countries  wc  have  enumerated,  and  the 
colonies  established  by  European  governments  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts,  and  ruled  over  by  tbcm,  the  people 
are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes,  ruled  over  by  chief- 
tains and  iH'tty  kings,  whose  authority  and  the  extent  of 
whoso  kingd<mi  depends  greatly  njion  the  ability  of 
the  ruler  to  bring  into  subjection  neighboring  tribe*. 

Tbc  only  e.xceplion  to  this  is  the  rising  and  growing 
kingdom,  kjiuwn  under  the  name  of  the  International 
jiVfricau  Assoeialion,  the  labors  of  which  have  been  car- 
ried on  chieftv  under  the  auspices  atid  through  the  liber- 
ality of  the  King  of  Belgium.    The  Hag  of  the  Association 
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now  floats  over  22  prosperous  fiettlemcuts,  and  has  been 
recogniicd  hy  the  United  States  and  Bcveral  of  the  Euro- 
pean Governments.  "The  Aa^ociation,  after  the  exaranle 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  which  fouuaed 
Liberia,  wishe*  to  foand  the  independent  Slate  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  guardian  of  the  freeaom  of  the  great  river 
which  it  will  have  opened  up  to  commerce."  It  is  reported 
that  King  Leopold,  of  Jielpium,  is  desirous  of  pl.icing 
General  Gordon  at  the  liead  of  the  Association  if  no  shall 
be  reHcned  from  bis  perilous  position  in  the  Soudan. 

The  T^ondon  Tirnts  gives  the  following  description  of 
th^  Sondan,  Ac: 

'•The  name  *Soudan'  bears  different  meanings,  accord- 
ing as  it  id  used  by  the  Arabs  or  by  theKgyptians.  The 
former  apply  it  to  ilesignate  the  interior  of  Africa  gen- 
erally, and,  following  them,  the  geographers  of  Europe 
have  given  this  name  to  all  the  countries  along  the  south- 
ern edge  of  the  great  Sahara  from  Senegombia  and  Sierra 
Leone  on  the  AVest  to  Darfiir  on  the  East.  Etymolog- 
ically,  Soudan  means  simply  'the  blacks/  and  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Arabic  Haladus-Sutians,  and  as  referred  toio 
the  numerous  telegrams  lately  received  from  Egypt,  the 
Soudan  means  not  the  immense  tract  of  Africa  juttt  de- 
scribed, but  a  tract  to  the  East  of  it,  which  comprises 
the  oountries,  except  Abyssinia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Nile,  sonth  of  the  second  cataract,  which  have  daring 
the  last  sixty  years  been  formed  into  an  Egyptian  prov- 
ince bearing  that  name.  This  dependent  prov- 
ince or  erapirc^for,  be  it  understood,  the  Soudan  is  not 
Eg\'pt  any  more  than  Algeria  is  F'Vance — comprises  much 
oiNubia,  all  Sennaar,  all  Kordofan,  all  Darfur,  and  has 
really  any  length  and  any  breadth  that  the  Paslias  can 
reach.  A  report  recently  made  to  the  British  Foreign 
Office  gave  ita  length  from  north  to  south,  or  from  As- 
Boaau  to  the  equator,  at  about  1,650  miles,  but  this  makes 
it  begin  at  the  first  and  not  at  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile.  Its  width,  on  the  same  authority,  from  AInssowab, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  western  limit  of  the  Darfur  prov- 


ince  is  from  I,'JOO  to    1,400   miles.     It   probably,    the: 
fore,  does  not  fall  far  short,  if  at  all,  of  the  dimentfio 
of  India.     It  is  inhabited  by  two  totally  distinct  rac< 
The  northern  half  by  ulraoat  pure  jVrabs,  most  of  iheia 
nomad  tribes,  professing  some  form  of  Mohammedaniism. 
and  the  Bouthern  half  by  Ncgrot*,  who,  though  officiall; 
classed  among  Mussulmans,  arc  really  Pagam«,   and  ai' 
roughly  speaKing,  all  sedentary  and  agricultnral.     I* 
to  1819  the  Soudan  was  di%*ided  into  a  number   of  pet 
kingdoms  and  chieftaincies;  but  in  that  year  Mcbci 
Ali,  the  then  Kbedive,  sent  his  sou  Ismail  to  conquerthi 
country.     From  that  time  to  the  present  the   V 
have  gone  on  extending  the  boraers  of  their 
sovereignty,  but  have  never   yet    managed  to  ubtuii 
undisturbed  footing  in  any   part   of   the  vast    territo 
they  claim.     The  seat  of  tlie  provincial  Government  is 
Khartoum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Blue  and  White  Kile. 
Mr.  Wm.  Coppinger  writes  as  follows  respecting  rai 
roads  in  Central  Africa:    "The  railway  ordered    by  thi 
French  Government   from  the  Medine  on   the  Sene|_ 
river,  to  Bammakoo,  near  the  beadwatcrfl  of  the  Nigei 
is  in  coarse  of  construction,  notwithstanding  the  conti 
ued  hostility  of  the  natives.      Three   million   five   thoa- 
sand  francs  have  been  grante<l  by  the  (Chambers  to  fulfill 
contracts.     The  Portugese  ftliuister  of  Marine  has  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  the  Cortes  authorizing  the  building  of  a 
railroad  from  Loando  to  Ambaca,  in  Angola,   the   Goti' 
ernment  to  guarantee  interest  at   the  rate  of  B  \i**r  c«n 
per  annum,  and  to  grant  the    necessary   lands.     Staule;^ 
recommends  that  a  railway  be  built  from  Vivi,  near  Ihi 
head  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Congo  from  the    oc& 
to  Stanley  PoctI,  to  avoid  th«  rapids  of  the  lower  portioi 
of  the  river.     It  is   proposed   to  devote  a  part  of  t\ 
A*  100,000  a  year  which  King  Leopold   is  spending   ii 
Africa  to  the  construction  of  such  a  railroad,  which  nee 
not,  it  is  thought,  cost  more  than  £1,200  a  mile.     Then 
is  a  complete  communication  between  I>ake  Nyassa  and 
the  Sea,  except  at  a  point  where  land   transportation  for 
a  distance  of  seventy  miles  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  Murchison  Falls.     It  is  stated  that  James  Steven  ' 
■un,  Esq.,  uf  Glasgow,  has  expressed    his    willingnt-S!) 
defray  the  expense  of  constructing   a  railway  in    urder 
to  facilitate  transport   where   the   raj>ids   inu*rce]>t  tb 
navigation." 
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^EOPLE    OF    CEXrilAL    AFRICA, 


I'KOI'I.E. 

Tlie  Easteru  Nubians  are  uf  a  red-brown  complexion, 
ai)i|  ar*  tril)08  of  ro^iiijLr  jK'opli-  wbo  inbabii  ibe  country 
belwooii  ilu-  Nile  and  tlic  He*l  8ea.  Thev  ari-exiremely 
OAvu^i.*  aiL<l  inho)4|iit..-ib1o,  and  are  said  tu  drink  the  u-arut 
bluud  uf  living  animals.  Tlie  Wt*stci*n  Knbians,  nr  Her- 
borine»,arc  similar  in  color  ti»  those  in  iho  Kasl,  but  arc 
of  a  kinder  dispHisilion. 
The  AbysMinnitiK  arc  &  mixvd  raGe,  the  primitive  situck 

tbelngof  £lhivpiau  ur- 

ligin.  They  are  vory 
fitrong.  of  a  copper 
color,  with  hair  that  in 
black  and  crisp  bitt  not 
woolly.  They  liv« 
chiefly  in  hut«. 

The  principal  Negro 
nation)*  or  tribes  are 
the  Mandingous,  uf 
Senega  ni  b  i  a;  the 
Wolfs  oflccupjing  the 
country  between  the 
Scnogal  and  the  (Jam- 
bia,  along  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic — a  mild 
and  social  people;  the 
Fonlahs  occupying  the 
central  parts  of  Son- 
dan^  are  a  veiy  indua* 
triuiis  race,  and  living 
Ld     coniiiiodioua     ana 

,  clean  habitaiions;   the 

I  Wania^ai  are  a  wild, 
race,  ocoupying  the 
pountrv  between  the 
Victoria  Nyan^a  and 
the  Indian  Ocean; 
Wanyamwezi  is  a  gen- 
eral name  to  diKtin* 
guish  the  tribe*)  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Victo- 
na  and  Tanganyika 
Lakes,  the  chief  tribe 
being  that  of  the  \Va- 
ganda,  ruled  over  by 
King  MHesa;  the  peo- 
ple of  vVshantee  pos- 
xeaB  a  higher  intclli- 
genoe  than  is  rrcnerally 
found,  btit  arc  of  a 
very  sangniuary  dii«- 
position. 
Sir  Samuel   W.  Ba- 

'  ker,  who  made  several 
ex|>edirions  into  Cen- 
tral Africa,  gives  the 
following  description 
of  the  Latookas,H 
tribe  of  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile: 

"The  LatooKfts  are  the  finest  savages  I  liave  ever  seen. 
I  measured  a  ntmiber  of  them  as  they  happened  to  enter 
my  tent,  and  allowing  two  iuchca  for  the  thickness  of 
their  felt  helmetH,  the  average  height  was  five  fwt  eleven 
and  one  half  inches.  Not  only  are  they  tall,  but  they 
possess  a  wonderful  muscular  deveiopmttnt.  having  beau- 
tifully proportioned  legs  and  arms;  and  although  eY- 
treniely  powerful,  thoy  are  never  lleshv  or  corpulent. 
The  furmatiitu  of  head  and  general  physiogomy  is  totally 
different  from  all  other  tribes  that  I  have  met  with  in  the 
iiriudiborhood  of  the  Wljite  Nile.     Thev  have  high  fore- 


irw;  Apican  (Jhitf. 


lieadfl,  large  eyes,  rather  high  chock-bones,  monthfi  not 
very  large,  wcU-sbapcil,  and  the  lijis  rather  full.  They 
alt  have  a  remarkably  plea-siug  cast  of  eounlenanrv, 
and  are  a  great  contraHt  to  other  tribes  in  otvility  of 
manner. 

"There  is  little  difficulty  in  describing  the  toilette  of 
the  natives — that  of  the  men  being  simpliKed  by  the  sole 
coviring  of  tlie  bead,  the  body  being  entirely  nude.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  among  these  Nivagcs  the  consum- 
mate vanity  displayed 
in  their  bead-dresses. 
Every  tribe  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  unchanging 
fashion  for  dressing 
the  hair;  and  so  elab- 
orate is  the  coi^ure 
that  buir-dressing  is  re- 
duced to  a  science.  Ku- 
ropean  ladies  would  be 
startled  at  the  fael, 
that  to  perfect  the 
coiffure  of  a  man  re- 
quires a  period  of  from 
eight  to  leu  years! 
However  tedious  the 
operation,  the  result  is 
extraordinarj--  TJie  Tji- 
tookas  wear  most  ex- 
•{uisite  helmets,  all  of 
which  are  formed  of 
their  o  w  n  hair;  and 
are,  of  eourse,  fixtures. 
At  first  sight  it  appears 
incredible,  but  a  min- 
ute examination  shows 
the  wonderful  perse- 
verance of  years  in 
producing  what  must 
oe  highly  ino«mve- 
nient.  The  thick,  crisp 
wool  is  woven  with  fine 
t  wine,  formed  from 
the  bark  oi  a  tree,  until 
it  presents  a  thick  net- 
work uf  felt.  As  the 
hhir  grows  through 
this  matted  subi^tauct* 
it  i*  subjected  to  the 
same  proeeas,  until,  in 
the  course  of  years,  a 
compact  «ubf>tanee  is 
formed  like  a  strong 
felt,  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  thick,  that  bos 
been  trainoil  into  the 
shape  of  a  helmet.  A 
strong  rim.  of  about 
two  inches  deep,  is 
formed    bv   scwinir   it 


together  with  thread;  and  the  front  pan  of  the  helmet 
is  protected  by  a  }iiece  of  polished  copj>er;  while  a  itieoe 
of  the  same  metal,  shaped  like  the  half  of  a  bisuop*fl 
mitre   and  about  a  fool  in  length,  forms  the  orest. 

"Although  the  men  devote  so  much  attention  to  their 
head-dress,  the  women  are  extremely  siniple.  Tt  is  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  while  the  mt-n  are  remarkalily  handsome, 
the  women  are  exceedingly  plain; — they  ai-e  immense 
creaturis,  few  being  under  five  feet  seven  in  height,  with 
proiligious  limbs.  Their  superior  strength  to  that  of 
other  tribes  may  be  see-n  in  the  size  of  their  water  jars, 
which  are  nearly  doul>le  as  large  as  any  I  have  seen  else- 


containing  about  ten  gallons;  in  tbeite  tbcy  bring 
at«r  frcun  the   Btream  a1>out  a   mile   distant  from  I  he 
owti.     They  wear  exrecdinfjly  lonjj  tails,  precisely  like 
Etliose  of  bort(ef^  but  made  of  Hne  twine  and  ruhlittl  with 
iftd  ochre  and  grea-ie.     Tlicy  are    very  eonveuienl  when 
illiey  creep  into  their  hulM  on  hands  and  knees.     In  addi- 
[t»ii  to  the  tails,  ihey  wear  a  larf^e  flap  of  tanned  leather 
llD  front.  Should  I  ever  visit  that  uuuutry  again,  I  tthoiild 
a  great   number  of   'Freemason's'  aprons   for  the 
sn;  these  would  create  a  jterfect^Kror. 
'TTie  houses  of  the  I-atookas  arcftcneraliy  bell-shaped, 
while  others  are  precisely  like  huge  pandle-extingnisbers, 
'  ont    twenty-tive   icct 
lliigh.  Tlie  roofs  areneat- 
lly  tbatcbed,  at  an  angle 
fof    about    76    degrees, 
trtstin^  upon  a   circular 
[tall   about    four  feet 
lUgb;    t  b  u  a    the  roof 
rform»  a  cap  deticendintr 
1 1(>  within  two  feet  and 
[  a-half   of    the   ground. 
[The   doorway    is    onl\ 
two    feet     two     incb- 
liigh,  thus  an  entran>  ■ 
Lna»i  be  effected  up'-n 
llI-fouTH.     The  interior 
kably  elcan,  but 
the  architects 
ftve   ji«    idea  of    win- 
ow8.     It  is    a  curiotiti 
fact   that   the    circular 
^lorm  of  hut  is  the  only 
itvle     of     architecture 
Idopted  among  all  tlu- 
Tibes  of  Central  Af  ricii. 
also     among    tbf 
of  upper  Kgvpt; 
tnftbat.nlthougb  tluse 
differ moru  or  le>siii  the 
form    of    the  roof,   no 
tribe  ha«  ever  yet  suffi- 
ciently a<lvaru'ed  to  cun- 
itruet  a  windi>w." 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Stan- 
ley thus  describes  the 
W*aganda  over  whom 
King  M'tesa  reigns: 

"&  person  the  Wa- 
canda  are  tall  and  slen- 
aer.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  them  aKive  h\\ 
feet     two      inches     in 
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height,  while  I  saw  one  who  measured  six  feet  six  inches. 
It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  they  surpass  other 
African  tribes  in  craft  and  fraud,  but  this  may  at  the 
same  time  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  their  superior  in- 
telligence. 'J'his  ift  borne  out  by  many  proors.  Their 
clothes  are  of  finer  make;  their  habitations  are  better  and 
neater:  their  spears  are  the  most  nerfeet,  I  should  say,  in 
Africa,  and  tbey  exhibit  extraorainary  skill  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  use  of  that  deadly  weapon ;  their  shields  are 
such  as  would  attract  admiration  in  any  bind,  while  the 
canoes  sur])afifi  all  canoes  in  the  savage  world. 

''They   frequently  have   recourse    to  drawing  on  the 

ground  to  illustrate  per- 
fect oral  de.'icriptn>n, 
and  I  have  often  been 
surprised  by  the  clever- 
ness and  trutlifulnei^s 
of  these  rongb  illustra- 
tions. 

"Nearly  all  the  prin- 
cipal attendants  at  the 
court  can  write  the  Ara- 
bic letters.  The  Empe- 
ror and  many  of  the 
'hiefs  both  read  and 
write  that  eharacter 
with  facility,  and  fre- 
•[uently  employ  it  to 
send  messages  to  one 
.mother,  or  to  strangers 
:it  a  distance.  The  ma- 
terials which  they  use 
for  this  are  very  thin 
smooth  slabs  of  cotton- 
wood.  M'tesa  possessed 
several  score  of  these, 
on  which  are  written 
bis  "books  of  wisdom," 
as  he  styles  the  results 
of  his  Interviews  with 
European  travellers. 
Some  day  a  curious 
traveller  may  think  it 
worth  while  to  give  ns 
trant^lalious  of  these  pro- 
ceedings and  inter- 
views. 

"The  power  of  sight 
of  these  natives  is  extra- 
ordinary. Frequently  a 
six-guinea  field-glass 
was  excelled  by 
them. 
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Their  sense  of  hearing  is  also  very  acute," 

In  Abysfliiila  the  Christian  religion  is  profMser!,  h\\X 
doetrini?«  and  [jrocepts  aro  but  little  understtxid  ami 
obeyed.  Muhaiiiinr'dani^m  prfvails  through  Nubia,  the 
Soudau,  ihf  Sahara,  in  Sfia-gambia,  intermixed  to  sumo 
degree  with  heathenism,  but  thf  jieoplf:  in  the  s^iuthern 
portion  are  almost  wholly  given  np  lo  heathenism  of  a 
very  low  type. 

Rer.  W*.  Moister  eives  the  following  account  of  the 
religious  belief  of  the  peoide  of  Went  Africa: 

Tlie  entire  population  of  Western  Africa  was  no  doubt 
Pan:aM  at  no  verv  remote  i>eriod;  but  in  modern  times  the 
rcli^on  of  the  faJHo  propnot  has  exti^nsively  prevailed, 
hann^  been  zealou>)ly  propagritt'd  with  tire  andttword  by 
northern  Inhus  of  Arab  deseont.  lint  IhtTf  is  nut  so 
much  differi'UOf  bi*tWfOu  the  lIuliamniedaniHm  and  Pa- 
ganism of  the  neijroeii  as  many  suppose.  The  disliuelinn 
IH  rather  iinminal  than  real,  «*i  far  as  the  ni<iral  eondnct 
of  the  [leople  tn  eoncermil.  All  profpss  to  belii've  in 
the  existence  of  Goil,  if  a  oonfused  notion  of  a  liijrhtT 
power  may  bo  .so  designated;  but  all  an*  entirely  ijjiiorant 
of  the  character  and  cluinits  of  the  Divine  Being,  and 
exceedingly  superstitions.  This  is  evident  from  the 
eagernest)  with  which  they  resort  l<i  their  greegrees, 
eaphius,  and  fetishes,  in  titnesof  difiiculty  and  danger, 
and  the  confidence  which  Ihey  place  in  their  ability   to 

Srocure  for  tbem  every  good  which  they  require  and  to 
cfcnd  them  against  every  kind  of  evil. 
(r'reeffree  or  sophie,  w  the  name  given  Mohammedans 
to  the  charms  or  amulets  w^hich  they  wear  upon  their 
persons,  or  suspend  in  their  dwellings,  to  avert  a  dreaded 
evil  or  to  procure  a  desired  j<ut»d.  They  generally  con- 
■iBt  of  a  few  Hentences  extracted  from  the  Koran,  and 
written  upon  slips  of  paper  in  Arabic  by  the  priest  or 
lliarahoo,  who  oarries  on  a  profitable  trade  in  this  line 
of  his  profession — a  hijjh  price  being  freituenlly  paid 
for  one  of  them.  AVhen  they  are  to  be  worn  uj.«in  the 
person  as  ornaments,  these  scraps  of  writing  are  enclosed 
in  small  pieces  of  red  cloth  or  leather,  neatly  stitched 
up,  and  Rtained  with  various  colors,  with  thongs  attached 
with  which  to  suspend  ihem  from  the  neck  or  bind  thein 
to  the  arms,  et<'.  One  of  these  greegrees  will  be  worn 
to  preserve  the  nei-snn  fmm  being  juerced  with  aspcaror 
musket-ball  in   battle;  another   tu    prevent    the    wearer 


IM 
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drowning  by  the  upsetting  of  the  canoe;  whilst  a  third 
will  be  suflpended  open,  as  an   inscription,   in  the  hut  oi" 
store  nf  the  native  merchant,  to  procure   prosperity   ifl 
trade,  etc.  \ 

So  numerous  are  the  purposes  for  which  these  fooUsfij 
channs  are  used,  that  we  have  freijuently  seen  the  super 
stitious  natives  almost  covered  with  tbem  from  head  i 
foot ;  and  we  have  witnessed  some  affecting  instances 
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the  implicit  confidence  which  is  placed  in  iheni  on  occa- 
sions of  emergency.    To  show  that  the   Mohammedan 
negroes  arc  not  very  particular  as  to  the  construction  of 
their  charms  or  amulets,  and  to  illustrate  the  BuperstitiouB 
regard  which  they  pay  to  anything  belonging  to  white 
loeo,  it  may  be  stated  that   on  one   occasion,  on  a  grce* 
^ee  being  cut  open,  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing 
0i<»re  ihan  a  snuare  of  white  man's  soap,   with  the  mark 
Iclear  and  legible,  "Genuine  Brown  Windsorl" 
I    The  little  nundcnt  just  mentioned   may  serve  to  show 
f  lie  iAtim.itc  relationship  which  exists  between  the  gree- 
gree  and  the  fetish,  in  tne  confuaed  and   ignorant  mind 


we  have  never  known  them  to  ^ive  any  reason  for 
their  strange  conduct  beyond  that  which  they  have 
always  at  band,  and  which  they  make  use  of  on  afmost 
every  occasion — namely,  they  do  so  "because  their  fore- 
fathers did  so^  and  they  are  quite  satisfied  t«  tread  in 
their  steps." 

Some  of  the  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
negro  race  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  open  idolatry 
than  any  of  those  which  have  yet  been  mentione<l.  For 
instance  they  pay  homage  to  certain  lakes,  rivers,  and 
mountains,  which  they  regard  as  sacred,  believing  them 
to  be  the  special  dwelling-places  of  their  gods.    They 
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^H||^  negro.  AVhilst  thc7greegree  of  the  Mohamine- 
HUHrhen  correctly  made,  consiRts  of  a  written  eliarm^ 
^iRlready  slated,  the  fetish  of  the  Pagan  is  made  of 
almost  anything,  consecrated  by  the  priest  for  the  pnr- 
[H»e;  the  stranger  the  matter  em[iloyed,  the  greater  is 
the  confidence  which  appears  to  be  placed  in  it.  The 
raott  common  articles  used  in  the  constnictiun  of  fetisheh^ 
to  be  worn  on  the  person  or  hung  up  in  the  house  or 
garden,  arc  heads,  claws,  bills  and  bones  of  various  kinds 
of  birds,  animals,  and  repLllcs.  These  arc  enclosed  in 
the  horns  of  sheep,  deer,  or  other  animals,  or  enoaaed  in 
It-alher  or  cloth,  and  suspended  by  thongs,  like  the  Mus- 
^nlman's  greegree.  "We  have  known  instances  in  which 
negroea  have  obtained  a  lock  of  a  white  man's  hair,  or 
the  paring  of  his  fingernails,  for  the  purpose  of  fetish, 
liavmg  a  high  opinion  of  their  power  to  preserve  them 
from  evil. 

In  addition  to  the  superstitious  conlidenee  which  the 
degraded  Africans  place  in  tlieso  foolish  things,  they  are 
in  ihe  habit  of  noting  lucky  and  unlucky  diiyn,  and  of 
■rforming  numcronK  silly  rites  and  ceremonies,  on  guirig 
war  or  commencing  a  journey,  which  partake  of  the 
itiire  of  witchcraft.     When  cjucstioned  on  the  subject. 
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also  adore  various  animals  and  reptiles,  which  tliey  be- 
lieve to  be  animated  by  the  .spirits  of  their  departed  an- 
cestors. In  some  places  large  serpent*  are  kept  and  fed, 
in  houses  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  by  the  fetish  priests. 
To  these  ugly  creatures  sacrifices  are  presented  and 
lilvine  homage  is  paid  by  the  people  at  stated  periods — a 
liberal  present  being  always  brought  for  the  ofHciatiiig 
priest  on  all  such  occasions. 


5"fnl  <?xplotHtioM  itt  ©etitral  g^frlca. 

BY  WU  LIAM  OOPprNUER. 

There  has  grown  wp  with  Stanley's  discovery  of  Liv- 
ingston an  individual  spirit  of  explorations  and  adven- 
tnre.  Americana  have  headed  acbiovements  towards  the 
North  Pole.  Kuropeaus  are  busy  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Mr.  .To.seph  Thoinpson,  who  in  1878-80  coudttcted  the 
Roral  Geographical  Society's  expedition,  the  storv  of 
which  was  graphicallv  told  in  bis  book,  *'To  the  Central 
African  Lakes  and  Rack,"  started  in  the  Spring  of  1982 
on  a  tour  to  the  Kitlimanjaro  district,  frr.m  winch  he  has 
returned  to  London.  He  describes  the  region  through 
which  he  passed  to  be  the  most  interesting  of  at\v  -^at*. 
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which  he  is  aoqimintcH  in  tlie  C'onlinenl.  Boiwocn  Mom- 
liaR«a  and  Victoria  Xvan^-a  the  couiitrv  is  alnioHt  whi)lly 
volcanic.  South  and  wrst  of  Mount  Ki'iiiu  Is  a  doert. 
Lako  Uiihringo  lixists,  htit  it  is  mnch  smaller  than  hat- 
bt't-n  enp()o«i'd.  The  Mawai  arc  a  cattlf-misinij  jieople, 
diT^tiiict  in  fealnrcB  and  lanifuajj;o  from  the  K'lntit  stock. 
'I'ht'V  reaeiuhlf  si.>niowbat  tbu  Galia  aud  Somali,  l»i4t  (huir 
hoiiHCH.  Horial  ciitttoms,  liahitH,  roli^^ion  and  tooA  are 
Uttallv  different  friiiu  anything  Afr.  Thompson  met 
tdst'whero. 

^Ir.  A.  A.  Aiideraon,  itit  Kujuflinh  eugiueer,  8{>eakH  rtf 
rmzillaV  KnuU  an  Hituati'd  hetwfeu  tufty  hilln,  at  an  alli- 
tudy  of  .I.IHU  ft'L'l.  lit' says  the  land  is  furtilo  aud  the 
banks  of  Uio  Upper  Shire   river  ftre   clothed   in   all  the 


di»ci>vering  the  Amtirambu,  whioh  he  belicveg  to  1>e  lb?' 
soiiret-  of  ihi"  river  Punda. 

Mr.  U.  II.  .lohn&ton  han  started  for  the  mouth  u* 
Arouiini,  intending  lo  explore  it  and  the  snrrAmi'li'>:» 
of  the  lake,  newly  dineovered,  as  far  :i«  the  haHin  of  tfc 
Mpjier  Nile.  Dr.  Paseavant  is  to  aHcvnd  llio  river  C«n 
rooris,  noinp  beyond  the  chain  of  mountains  wliieh 
parallel  with  iti;  shore,  and  thence  to  advance  in  an  ^ 
erly  direction.  Au  expedition,  organised  by  the  Soa 
etie!«of  Gyoyraphy  of  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Gotha»  ' 
preparin)2:  u>  traverse  the  country  from  Loando  lo  Zii 
7,ibar,  making  mintralogical  and  zoological  collection 
Lieut.  Siegiuund  Israel  and  Dr.  Hitepfner  are  t(.i  ]>roCMl 
tu  Ovampo,  and  from  thence  to  penetTato  the  equatona 
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"heUMy  of  tropical  vegetation.  Mjihogony,  ebony  and 
otlier  valuable  woods  ai"e  identiful,  and  large  Hocks  of 
shtep  ami  goat«  and  herds   of  ealtle  are   renreii.     The 

i^ifttrict  near  the  headwatoi's  of  the  Zamhe/.i  has  been 
frxamiuvd  by  Mr.  F.  <_'.  .Selvurs,  who  desfribc.s  it  ai  a 
high,    rich  plateau,  with    many  springs,    the  climate  as 

pBaltibriouH.  and  the  natives  as  raising  abundant  and  di- 
versified crops. 

Dr.  Stecker  has  arrived  in  Kiirope,  after  visiting  the 
bitter  wilt  lakes  of  volcanic  origin  in  the  country  of  the 
Ada  Uallas,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  is  the  Sek- 
wala  lake,  in  Sekwala  eniterj  about  4,iJL>0  feet  above  the 
plain,  covered  with  mimosati.  He  altjo  discovered  three 
other  lakes,  Woutchi,  Chole  and  llawash,  near  the  source 
of  the  river  TIawash.  and  ho  ascended  the  two  highest 
pMiks  of  the  Somyen.  one  of  them   the  highest  point  in 

tAbvM«inia  and  nearly  as  lofty  as  JNIont  Blauc.     Dr.  Ilerr 

rKoberi  Flegtd  ha*-  i*eturned  from  a  two  years'  tour  in  the 
region  of  lUeAdamawa.  lie  reports  having  discovered 
the  Kourees  of  iht?  Bt'nue,  and  tnat  it  and  ilK  chief  afflu- 
ent.s  :ls  for  intttanee  the  Taraba,  are  navigable  for  many 
miles  during  tive  or  six  months  of  the  year.  Dr.  Itoehili 
has  passed  from  Karanta  to  Slpala,  on  his  way  1^  Lake 
Marco.  The  Polish  j»arty  established  sonic  ytiars  ago 
near  Fernando  Po  lo  make  climatological  observations 
among  the  mountains,  hatt  traversed  several  hundred 
sfpiare  miles  of  territory — as  far  as  H.ayang.  The  com- 
mander, Sir.  R.  S.  Uogajtinski,  writes:  *'As  results  of  our 
last  travel  I  can  note  the  ratara(!t  region  of  Muugo  river, 
the  sonrees  aiid  npper  course  of  Rio  del  Bey,  and  tw'o 
lakes— Mbu  and  X.  Gongo.'*    Mr.  H.  E.  4TNeiII  i.<  re- 

iwrted  to  have  reaeho'l  Mozambique,  after  passing  from 
ake  NyuriKa  1,400  miles  through  an    unexplored  region. 


regions.  The  celebrated  Marquis  de  Sserpa  Pinto  U  ^ 
lead  a  party  for  the  exploration  of  the  section  between 
AIi»/.ambi<pie  and  lake  \yassa,  Mr.  Knildo  Daffcne,  re- 
turning after  a  long  residence  in  Kgypt,  projutscs  t..  ex- 
amine C'hoa  and  Katfa.  The  Italian  Geographical  S.cuty 
grants  him  support. 

A  ^ciety  for  discovei-y  in  Africa  has  been  organ  iieil 
ai  (renoa — which  will  join  its  efforts  to  that  of  Milan. 
The  Germaa  African  .Sn^iety  h:is  formed  an  expedititm, 
under  the  direction  of  Lieut,  SchuUne,  to  survey  the 
southern  portions  of  the  ( 'ongo.  Dr.  ilolub  has  started 
from  Cape  Colony  with  three  wagons,  one  of  them  con- 
taining mcreban(fise,  the  second  provisions  for  the  Joar- 
ney  to  the  Zauibef*!,  and  the  third  tHMenlilie  aj>par:itus. 
Dr.  Schweinfurth  is  to  return  to  Africa  on  a  eomnlis^i^u» 
from  I  lie  German  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  death  of 
Dr.  Paul  Pogge,  at  T^oando,  African  exploration  has  sus- 
tained a  severe  loss.  Dr.  Pogge  was  doubtless  on  his 
return  home  wiien  he  dii^d.  It  is  four  yi'ars  since  he  went 
to  L(4an<lo  with  Lieut.  \Vissmau  for  the  puq)ose  of  |>en- 
et  rating  the  interior  and  exploring  the  many  rivored 
country  l>*ing  between  the  coJist  and  the  ujiper  waters  of 
the  Congo.  Dr.  Pogge  parted  with  Lieut.  Wi>»snian  at 
Nyangwe  May  fi,  1882,  with  the  intention  of  returning 
lo  MukeugC;,  whore  the  travellers  h.id  established  their 
station.  This  he  reached  in  September  of  the  same  year. 
Lieut.  \\'^issmaii  is  on  his  way  lo  still  further  examine^ 
the  region  between  the  couree  of  the  Congo  aud  the 
^V'est  coast. 


"On  the  Kiger  river  are  now  6  fly  factories  and  twenty 
steamers  besides  several  smaller  vewela.  On  the  Congo 
arc  49  European  factories." 
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frotatant  ^ti55tott9  in  Antral  ^(rtrx. 

HE  work  oi  l*rr.tpstant  Missions  in  Ccntrdl  Africa 

has  beeu  p-eath'  advanced  and  developed  during 

the  past  fifteen  years,    esperiaily    in  the  interior, 

though  some  of  the  misssious  on  the   West  Coast 

were  ostablif^hed  early  iu  ibli)  century. 

On  the  Wkst  Coast  are  the  following  missions: 
British — I*rimitive  Methodists,  United  Free  Method iate, 
W«»Ieyans,  Scotch  United  I*rftshytcrian,  London  Mis- 
nonary  Society,  Church  Miesionary  Society,  Society  for 
the   IVopagation   of   the    Gospel;    Continental — Basel, 


have  two  l^fission  Districts  in  Africa.  The  one  on  the- 
West  Coast  has  iU  headquarterB  at  Free  Towti,  Sierra 
T^one,  with  misaion  stations  and  congregations  in  the 
interior.  The  annual  report  ptat^s  there  are  4  foreign 
missionaries,  05  local  j)rcnchcrs,  129  class  lenders,  3,087 
church  memberR,  T7J<  probationers,  15  chapcK  1 1  Sunday 
HchooN  with  80  teachers  and  ftO.'i  scbolars.  The  DiKlrict 
on  the  East  Const  embraces  stations  at  Ribe,  Jontvu  and 
I^ma,  with  I  itinerant  preachers,  5  local  preachers,  ft 
class  leaders,  171  church  members,  184  probationers,  '2 
Sunday  schools  with  l.*)  teachers  and  1.1«schDlarp. 

The  S<;otch  Umtrp   PREsnvTERrAN    C-iirRcii   has  a 
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I  North  (ierman;  American — Presbyterian,  Protestant 
I  Epiftcopal,  Methodist  Kpiscojial,  United  Brethren.  Luth- 
L^aOt  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Baptist  Missionary 
^^Dnion,  African   Methodist   Kpjscopal 

On  the  Kast  Coast  are  niissious  of  the  English,  T'^ni- 
Tenrities,  Knglish  (Church  Missionary  Society,  United 
Mc-Tbotlist  Free  (.'hurches  of  Etiglaud,  and  the  WotefiCunt 
Churches  of  Switzerland. 

In  the  lATKKioit,  at  Bihi,  is  the  mission  of  the  Anieri- 
can  Board;  on  the  Congo  are  the  missions  of  the  English 
BaptiatA  and  the  American  Baptists,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  lakes  are  the  missions  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society,  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  EstabliBbed  Church  of 
Scotland. 

TlIK    PlUMmVK    MKTIUHnST    MtSSIOSARV    SiU-IKTY,    of 

England,  has  n  mission  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po, 
near  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Hero  ar«  '2.  mission  sta- 
tioosi,    2  European    and   1  native  itinerant    preachers,  2 

f>reaching  places,  1 10  members,   1 7  probationers,  4  class 
eadenj,  2  Sunday  schools,   with    |S    teachers  and  168 
scholars;  2  day-schools  with  2  teachers  and  bH  scholars. 
Tub  UxtTEn  Methouint  Fkke  CiitnicHRs  of  England 


mission  in  <^)ld  Calabar  on  the  West  Coast  with  stations 
at  ("reek  Town,  Diikf  Town,  Ikorofionc.  Ikunetn,  and 
Adtabo.  The  out-stations  number  20.  There  are  7  or- 
dained missionaries,  (of  whom  2  are  natives)  8  other 
European  agents.  17  native  agents,  ]tt2  members.  129 
candidates,  ■l,\M)\.i  attendants  at  public  worship,  020  atten- 
dant.-* at  Sabbath  schools,  9  day-schools  with  £69  scholars. 
There  is  apparently  but  little  progress  made  by  the 
mission. 

The  Lox&on  Mirsionary  Socibty  has  a  mission  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Tanganyika  and  at  Urambo,  south 
of  the  Lake.  Ujiji,  commenced  in  1877;  Ugnha,  com-j 
menced  in  187fl;  and  South  End  commencea  in  I882j^ 
There  are  seven  missionnriee.  The  annual  report  says: 
"The  young  are  being  gathered  in  school,  but  with  difti- 
culty,  arising  from  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of 
parents;  also  opportunities  are  embraced  of  presenting 
to  the  pt-oplo,  either  collectively  or  individually,  the  sim- 
ple facts  and  truths  of  Scripture.'' 

Thk  Amkkk-an  Pkkkuvtkkian  Ciirnrii  has  2  missions 
in  VVest  Africa.  The  mission  in  Liberia  reports  stations 
at  Monruvia,  ('lay  Ashland,  Marshall,  New  Toms,  Sinoe, 
Gibeah,  Urewersville,  Carysburgh  and  Schieffelin  with  »• 
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American  missioaaries  and  262  oomtnunicantA,  The 
Olay-Ashland  scliool  reports  73  scholars.  The  Gahoon 
and  Corisco  mission  reports  six  stations — Renita,  Coriaco, 
•Oaboon,  Near  Nengcnenge,  Kangwe  and  Talaguga. 
There  are  in  the  mission  22  Amcritian  raissionaneH,  5 
native  preachers  and  21  native  helpers,  421  communi- 
eantfi,  74  boardinir  scholars  and  17  day  8cholarl^.  The 
mission  has  been  much  injured  by  the  French  restrictive 
regulations  on  the  schools  of  the  mission. 

Thk  Ameripan  Southkbx  Baptirt  Convention  have 
A  misaion  in  West  ^Vfrica,  with  stations  at  Lagos,  Ab- 
beokuta,  Oghomoahaw,  (iaun  and  llausser  Farm,  with  7 
missionaries,  3  native  pastors,  and  125  members.  One  of 
the  missionaries,  Rev.  V.  A.  Eubank,  gives  the  following 
as  obstacles  to  the  Gospelin  Yoruba:  "1.  The  African''5 
«ati8faction  with  his  condition.  2.  lits  lack  of  veracity 
and  the  consequent  distrust  of  him.  3.  IDs  ignorance 
and  superstition.  4.  The  adverse  ]H>wer of  family  infln- 
enoe.  5.  Native  .slavery  to  base  passions.  0.  The  low 
moral  and  spiritual  life  among  professed  Christians. 
7.  The  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language  with  no 
■competent  teachers,  ft.  The  firmness  of  the  laborers  and 
the  apparent  forgetfulness  of  Africa  as  a  mission  tield." 
The  encouragements  are:  "1.  The  Yoruban^s  confidence 
in  the  white  man.  2.  Christianity  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  more  thoughtful,  s.  The  eyes  of  the  commer- 
-cial  and  political  world  directed  to  Africa  as  never 
before,  which  may  stimulate  the  (Christian  world  to  wor- 
thier considerations.  4.  There  are  some  praying  souls 
And  some  inquirerB." 

The  SociBTT  yoR  THE  pROPXGATioy  OP  TBK  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  (S.  P.  G.)  has  a  mission  in  Sierra  Leone 
with  four  missionaries  and  3.'i*2  members  and  24  conimu- 
nicanta.  The  annual  report  says:  "The  Pongas  Missioti 
continues  on  its  work  of  evangelization  on  the  West 
-Coast  of  Africa.  Slavery,  drunkenness,  witchcraft,  and 
a\\  kinds  of  superstition  arc  there  to  oppose  it,  but  the 
patient  workers  are  gaining  ground  st(^;i.dily.  pt^rhapK  in 
some  measure  aided  by  the  very  groasness  of  the  evil 
around  them  to  attract  men  to  the  contrasting  beauty  of 
the  Christian  life." 

TuK  EsTAnuHiiED  Ciiunoii  of  Scotland  commenced 
what  is  called  the  Ulantyre  Mission,  in  1875.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  mission  should  be  planted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lake  Nyassa,  but  it  was  afterward  established  on 
the  highlands,  near  the  river  Shire,  which  connects  Lake 
Nyassa  with  the  Zambesi  river.  The  last  annual  report 
does  not  show  that  there  are  any  native  communicants, 
though  the  native  services  are  well  attended,  and  a  good 
school  is  carried  on.  'I'he  mission  force  consists  of  two 
ordained  and  one  mediial  mis.sionaric»,  one  agent,  one 
iaan  and  two  lady  missionaries. 

FRKn   CniTRCR   OP   SCOTLAND. 

'he  F*ree  Church  of  Scotland  has  a  mission  at  Lake 
Tiyassa,  founded  in  1875,  .ind  callerl  the  Livingstonia 
Mission.  The  stations  are  at  Bandawe,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake;  Momhera,  in  the  country  back  of  Bandawe; 
and  Mwiniwairda,  at  the  north  end  of  the  Lake.  There 
are  4  Engli-^h  missionaries,  2  Knglt.sh  and  2  native  teach- 
ers, 3  native  catechists  and  2  native  evangelists.  The 
natives  in  full  communion  number  9.  Dr.  Scott,  one  of 
the  missionaries,  reports  respecting  the  school  connected 
-with  the  mission: 

The  great  fault  of  the  scholars  is  the  want  of  regular- 
ity in  attendance,  and  on  this  account  new  schfilars  are 
not  enrolled  until  they  have  .iltetided  for  a  fortnight. 
Many  come  for  a  day  or  two,  and  no  more  is  seen  of  them. 
On  this  account  the  niimlMT  on  the  roll  eonvevs  a  false 
idea  of  the  size  of  the  school.  I  have  given  tfie  average 
for  the   whole  year   as  6a   daily  average   attendance. 
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The  most  of  iheat'  have  only  been  for  ji  few  mo 
some  have  made  t^ood  attendances.  There  arc  15 
kept  in  school.  These  receive  a  good  deal  of  atten 
and  several  of  them  will  soon  be  able  to  do  teaching. 
it  is,  over  half  a  dozen  are  daily  employed  teaching 
new-comers  th4'  al]>hiib(>t.  Were  we  to  put  down  e 
name  on  theaoll,  on  their  first  attendance,  we  would  h 
over  1 ,000  pupils.  The  school  at  Marenga's  does  not 
suffer  in  this  way,  as  the  children  attending  are  all  of 
the  one  village,  and  are  made  to  attend  by  the  chief, 
who  i(i  daily  there,  and  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  work, 
helping  to  keep  all  in  order. 

Attendance  at  the  service  on  Sunday  has  been  encour- 
aging. As  regards  numbers,  we  have  often  500  present, 
our  large  school  quite  packed,  and  sometimes  the  veran- 
dah is  fully  occu]>ied.  Medical  work  continues  to  bo 
pk-ntiful,  a  large  number  of  patients  come  dally,  and 
we  seem  to  be  gradually  gaining  more  and  more  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

PRrJTEHTANT    EPISCOPAI.. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  is  in  Liberia.  The 
statistics  show  there  are  40  places  where  Divine  Service 
is  held;  the  communicants  number  425,  of  whom  247  are 
Liberian.  177  native,  and  1  white;  in  the  day-schools  are 
AO  Liberian  and  220  native  scholars;  in  the  boarding- 
schools  arc  490  Liberian  and  7  native  scholars. 

The  annual  report  says:  "It  is  ascertained  that  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  miHsionaries  appointed  from  the 
United  States  during  forty-nine  years — eighty-six  in  all 
but  twenty-eight  died  in  the  field,  and  souie  of  these 
after  extonded  terms  of  URefulness;  thirty-nine  are  known 
to  be  living,  and  the  whereabouts  of  nine  others  has  been 
lost  sight  of.     The  remaining  ten  died  in  after  years. 

"The  work  continues  to  be  carried  on,  (with  two  ex- 
ceptions,) by  those  who  are  the  children  of  the  mission — 
laborers  raised  up  in  tho  field  and  educated  under  the 
direction  of  the  former  missionaries.  And  now,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  one  of  these  has  been  called  to  the 
oflice  and  work  of  a  Bishop,  and,  it  is  expected,  will  rood 
be  consecrated  as  the  fourth  Missionary  Uishop  of  Cape 
Palmas  and  Parts  Adjacent.  He  has  been  tried  in  many 
potiitions  of  trust  and  usefulness  and  has  not  been  found 
wanting^. 

"In  the  judgment  of  one  who  has  been  conversant 
with  tho  details  for  a  long  time^  the  work  in  Africa  was 
never  more  promising,  and  tho  Committee  have  all  con- 
fidence in  foretelling  a  bright  future  for  the  Church's 
work  in  that  Dark  Continent." 

AMEItirAN     LUTHEKAy. 

The  General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  ChorcUi 
has  two  Tuissions  in  T<ibcria  with  lOfl  membei*s.  ,  Rev.  D.J 
A.  Dav,  of  the  Mission,  writes  from  Muhlonburg: 

Earfy  this  morning  I  heard  the  doleful  sound  of  war 
horus  iu  the  distance,    and    pretty  soon  a   messenger  in 
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eat  hssto  rushed  in  and,  with  all  the  energy  of  lung 
voirr  at  his  command,  cried,  *'Kai  him  Daddy,  liv 
rcora."  Now  Kai  is  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  miamon, 
Ltiright,  intelligent  boy  of  twelve;  who  in  two  years 
I  learned  to  epeak  Knglish  and  to  read  in  the  second 
ler.  Hia  father  ranks  among  the  foremost  of  the 
Mtffs  in  bis  section,  and,  of  course,  a  visit  to  his  son 
be  made  in  true  African  royal  state.  Having  had 
experience  with  this  sort  of  thing  I  quite  natumlly 
led  bU  coming,  but  hid  my  feelings  and  prepared 
[to do  my  best  for 
tBtertaining  him, 
■nd  as  the  noisy 
trowd  fame  into 
Ibe  nii^Hion-yard 
I  folded  up  my 
vriting  material 
ud  put  aside  the 
doxpn  or  more 
2ftter>  awaiting 
teplie^. 

He  ifr  a  kindly- 
looling  man  of 
fifty,  wears  a  long 
bear«],  in  many 
tiffht  tvi^t^,  and 
fn»m  long  con- 
tinned  rum  drmk- 
iDg  has  become 
Ten*  corpulent 
aoi{  heavy.  In 
lis  younger  days 
K»  was  quite  a 
w»rrior,  dealing 
Uru't-Iy  in  the 
»la\e»  which  he 
<aplured  in  pre- 
da  lory  oxcur- 
limis.  Hfha.snow 
frttknl  down  with 
lii»  one  hundred 
and  twenly-tivo 
irive«,  but  says, 
thpy  "Too  plenty 
hambug."  He  is 
baving  Kaif  (II, 
W.  McKnight,) 
trmined  to  take 
his  place,  and  we 
Iiray  that  be  may 
gr<iw  up  a  yi^od 
Biau.  Inti>llectu- 
It  be  is  t  h  e 
lebte«t  child 
wr  have,  ie  kindly 
dtiEpof^e^J,  by  na- 
lorea  gpntlentaii. 

In  these  days  every  African  king  has  his  utubrella 
bearer,  whose  duty  it  seeraa  is  to  walk  a  rod  or  two  in 
iiivance  Mrith  the  article  hoisted.  Dwall  Kanuf»,  nf 
cooree,  had  his,  and  ho  boasted  that  wa  other  man  had 
one  wi(h  so  many  coloi-e.  There  was  another  important 
attendant,  whose  businrss  it  wa<i  to  walk  before  the  chief 
and  blow  an  immen.se  horn  of  elephant  tusk.  Two  other 
men  were  with  him,  who,  every  morning,  tjoretuided  hiru 
\iS  beating  a  couple  of  toni-tums  before  hts  d<tor,  and 
Welling  in  a  minor  key  his  t'Xi)loita.  A  half-grown  Hiavy 
boy  carried  a  hrnsh  of  bamboo  fibre  with  which  he 
mindeil  the  flies  off  his  majesty's  body,  ite  had  with  him 
a  heail  man,  or  charf/e  de  affairs,  who  was,  because  of 
Ibe  importance  of  his  ol!icc,  dressed  in  the  remnant  of 
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an  old  blue  flannel  shirt,  which,  years  ago,  did  duty   on 
some  ''man  of  war." 

A  man  like  this  would  never  venture  abroad  without  a 
rain  maker.  About  the  time  he  came,  we  were  havijig 
the  middle  dries  and  the  priest  was  pretty  safe  in  vouch- 
ing for  good  weather  for  a  few  daj's.  Before  he  left  ur 
he  became  quite  generous,  and  offered  me  the  loan  of  his 
rain  nmkcr  at  any  time,  so  that  I  might  not  get  wet.  Von 
may  wonder  wimder  what  we  do  with  these  people.  Gen- 
erally the  chief's  meals  arc  sent  from  our  own   table, 

while  his  attend- 
ant*s»  the  dozen  . 
wivee,eat  casava, ' 
sweet  pt>tatoefior 
rice.  They  Hh-ep 
anywhere  about 
the  open  kitch- 
ens, the  onl^  re- 
quisites being  a 
food  firc.ICnivcs, 
o  r  k  s ,  spoons, 
sheets  pillows, 
etc.,  arc  p  r  o- 
nounced  "too 
fooV  (two  much 
foolishness)  and 
they  much  prefer 
eating  with  their 
hands. 

King  Karmo 
attended  all  the 
services  of  the 
chapel,  and  a 
chair  was  always 
provided  for  him 
in  the  aisle  well 
to  the  front. 

One  thing  I  can 
assure  you,  the 
heathen  are  not 
the  simple,  inn<i- 
cent  beings  many 
people  imagine, 
and  in  dealing 
with  them  we  do 
not  forget  to  be 
wise  as  servients 
and  hannioss  as 
doves. 

U.VIVElWITIKs' 
MISSION, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Yar- 
borough.  late  of 
Zanzibar,  read   a 
paper    before    a 
.Society   in  Eng- 
land on  Nov.  18, 
from  which  we  make  the  folktwing  extracts: 
The  aim  of  the  L'niversitie.'*'  Mission  is  threefeld: 

1.  To 

2.  To 
terials. 

a.  To  put  dnwn  slavery  and  the  slave-trade. 
The  special  obstacles  are  also,  speaking  generally,  three 
in  number: 

1.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 

2.  The  uuhealthiuess  of  the  climate. 
;j.  The  slave-trade. 

Of  these,  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  is,  for  the 
most  part,  the  result  i»f  the  slave-tride.  Intertribal  war* 
arc  stirred  up  by  the  slave-traders^  that  tlioy   may  buy 
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^[.n'.'ijprs,  ehi^rty  women  aiKlehiltlrt'ii,  who  are  taken 

I  battle.     So  long  an  there  is  slavo-trading  therfi  will  be 

I  j*4Ctf ;  *o  long  a«  there  is  no  pt^ace  thiTi-  will  he  littlt^ 

hiug  of  the  GospeL     The  villages  arc  depopulated 

Iburot  every  two  or  three  years,  the  majority  of   the 

pie  euslaveu  aii<I  carried  off,  and  famine  cornea  upon 

|iwf.     Each  trihe  raises  itself  into  power  by  the  luis- 

(atid  v\U*rmination  of  itr*  weaker  neighbors,  and  the 

Mradfrs  reap  the  benefit. 
^ow  :is  to  the  ini'uns  of  raising  the  jx'ople.  Is  it 
I  civiJtzatiou  and  education  only?  AIa»!  civilizati<m 
at  Christ  would  probably,  in  Africa,  only  mean  the 
lacing  of  fresh  vices  and  new  ways  of  doing  old 
If  we  want  to  raise  these  people  it  must  be  by 
I  of  something  altogether  outside  tfacni  and  above 
This  heathen  world  Hen  before  us,  as  m'o  look 
\n\fyu  it  from  Zan/.ibar,  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  sin. 
E««  would  rai^te  the  whole  world  we  must  have  a  staud- 
:  outside  it  and  above  it;soif  we  would  raise  Africa, 
'  i.^  but  one  means  that  will  prove  effectual:  Ghris- 
lily,  revealed,  supernatural — the  power  of  Jesus 
fist,  acting  througli  His  Church.  Let  us  Christianize 
pe«;iple  first;  then,  one  by  one,  slave-trade,  war, 
ne,  devil-worship,  heathenism,  will  vanish  before  the 
of  the  <TO»pel,  and  Africa  will  be  opened  up  to 
erce  and  civilization. 
VThen  East  Africa  is  opened  up,  the  natural  waterway 
"  the  great  lakes  will  furnish  access  to  the  tribes  of  the 
nor.  and  the  caravan  routes,  perhaps  some  day  to  be 
ced  by  railways,  will  be  the  means  of  communi- 
_  with  the  coast.  With  a  view  to  this,  the  various 
■ions  are  planting  their  stations  along  these  routes. 
I  V.  31.  S.  take  the  northern  lines  to  Victoria  Nyanza. 
northern  stations  of  the  Universities'  Mission  come 
-Magila,  MIsozwe,  L'mba,  Mkuzi  and  l*angani — 
Ardideacon  Farler.  The  L.  M.  S.  and  the  French 
iunaries  take  the  central  lines — Bagamoya  to  Ujiji 
Lake  Tanganyika;  white  all  the  southern  routes  com- 
froni  the  vast  count  ry  rou  nd  and  beyond  Lake  Nyassa, 
being  occupied  by  the  southern  stations  of  the  Vni- 
iticb — Linda,  Altua,  Ma.sasi,  Newala,  Cbitesi'a — and 
Scotch  Missions  or  Livingstoniu  and  Htantyre.  Thus 
ibar  is,  in  a  sense,  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  it  sends 
]ralflations  by  means  of  the  caravan  routes  into  every 
I  of  E.ist  Central  Africa,  throughout  a  population  of 
pfyhabiy  forty  millions  of  people. 
Our  Miii  is  to  raise  up  a  native  Church  so  that  Africa 
y  bt  evangelized  by  the  Africans  themselves. 
S'ear  Zanzibar  is  a  farm  of  i:io  acres,  where  about  400 
pn-np  released  slaves  are  living  under  the  care  of  the 
son.  Kacli  couple  have  their  own  house  and  laud, 
support  thenuielves  by  their  labor.  To  provide  them 
work,  wo  have  a  traotion-eugtue  for  road-making,  a 
oa-nut  mill,  circular  saw,  brick-kiln  and  lime-kihi, 
|)lantations,  Ac.  More  than  half  of  them  are  tiow  Chris- 
(iani',  and  gather  daily  iu  their  church  for  instruction  and 
Worship. 

Our  work  in  the  iNlaml  of  Z.inxihar  is  only  prepara- 
ory.  In  1H7<5  liishop  Steere  planted  a  colony  of  released 
tUvee  at  Ma«ui.  The  numbers  gradually  inc'rcjuicd  until, 
n  IB8*2.  there  were  about  250  natives  uuder  our  care, 
Mlored  to  thcirown  land,  extending  Christianity  among 
Jie  surrounding  tribes,  as  well  by  their  example  as  by 
Ehe  preaching  of  the  clergy  who  were  living  with  thcni. 
Soon,  however,  their  worldly  prosperity  attracted  the 
totice  of  a  marauding  tribe  called  the  Magwangwara, 
iving  nearly  :MiO  miles  to  the  north  of  them,  a  tribe 
Drigiiiiilly  founded  by  a  Zulu  army,  who  had  made  their 
iray  northward  for  HOC*  miles  from  Zitlulaud,  and  had 
tcAllcd   on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa.     Our  village,  in 


common  with  the  native  villages  aroutnl,  was  altAcked, 
plundered,  and  partly  burnt,  some  of  the  people  killed 
and  forty  taken  captive}*.  The  missionaries  were  spared, 
partly  in  conse<)uence  of  the  Zulu  never  having  seen  a 
white  face  before. 

Then  came  a  deed  of  heroism.  The  Rev.  Win.  Por- 
ter, who  was  in  charge  of  Masasi  at  the  time,  penetrated 
after  the  retreating  tribe,  almost  unattended,  into  iheir 
stronghold  .1i;0  miles  away,  and  ransomed  some  of  the 
captives,  preached  the  Gospel,  and  brouj|ht  back  from 
the  chief  a  present  for  the  bishop  of  a  nlnuted  spear, 
in  token  that  *'the  ^lagwangwara"  spears  were  all  blunted 
in  th«  direction  of  our  stations;  i.  «.,  a  token  of  peace, 
and  an  invitation  to  us  to  senrl  them  a  missionary.  If  we 
can,  by  God*s  help,  Christianize  and  make  peaceful  this 
splendid  and  warlike  tribe,  we  shall  paralyze  war  for 
3(»,uoo  square  miles  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Nyassa, 

This  yeai*  has  seen  an  almost  complete  change  of  front 
as  regards  our  work.  We  have  reached  ''the  people 
dwelling  around  I.jike  Xyassa,*'  for  whom  Bishop  Mac- 
kenzie was  originally  consecrated,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
reach  whom  he  died  nearly  twenty-live  years  ago.  vVe 
have  reached  them,  not  by  an  isolated  e.\pedition,  but 
by  a  chain  of  stations;  not  in  ignorance  of  the  country, 
but  supplied  with  the  results  of  seven  years*  exploration 
and  mi.ssionaiy  work  by  the  Kev.  Wm.  Percival  John- 
son. The  ground  is  consecrated  by  the  graves  of  such 
men  as  Mackenzie,  Scudamore,  liurrup,  l>ickinson  auA 
Janson.  It  has  been  a  long  time  of  patient  waiting  and 
praying  before  we  C(mld  occupy  the  original  Held  of  the 
Mission.  This  month,  a  steamer,  constructed  of  steel, 
and  in  8Uo  pieces,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  overland,  is 
on  its  way  out  to  Lake  Nyassa.  With  it  are  gone  nine 
missionaries,  who,  by  its  means,  can  preach  and  found 
stations  along  the  shores  of  the  Lake  (which  is  ."inn  miles 
in  length),  and  yet  be  secure  from  war,  famine,  and,  to  a 
great  extent  from  fever. 

THE    AMERICAN    BAITIST. 

The  American  Baptist  Congo  Mission  has  been  known 
as  the  "Livingstone  Inland  Mission,"  until  Sept.  9lh  last, 
when  it  was  transferred  to  the  American  TJaptist  Mission- 
ary Union.  The  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  for 
Nov.  Ifi84,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  Mission: 

Mr.  Ilcnry  M.  Stanley  reached  Boma,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo,  Aug.  7,  1877,  nine  huudred  and  ninety- 
nine  days  after  leaving  Zanzibar  on  the  east  coast.  In  a 
few  months  after  the  tidings  of  his  long  and  perilous 
jouruey  •'throu«:h  the  Dark  (-ontinent" reached  England, 
the  Lord  stirred  the  hearft  of  a  few  of  his  servants  to 
attempt  the  evaugelizatii»n  of  the  immense  regions  now 
fnr  the  first  time  opened  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  'ITicy  were  Messi?).  J.  and  K.  (^ory,  and  the 
Kev.  A.  Tilly,  of  Cardiff;  .Tame«  Irvine,  Esq.,  Liverpool; 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  l»olworth;T.  Coales,  Esq.,  Paisley; 
Jolin  IloughUm,  Esq.,  Liverjiool;  \V.  T.  Uerger,  Esq., 
(■annes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (^irattan  <ininness,  London.  Rev. 
A.  Tillv,  of  Cardiff,  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  mission. 
These  friends  banded  together,  and  acted  as  the  council 
of  the  mission  until  Oct.  8,  IHWO,  when  the  responsible 
management  was  given  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Guinness,  the  othors  oontinoing  to  act  as  council  of 
conference. 

The  first  two  missionaries  of  the  Livingstone  lulaud 
Mission  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  the  Congo,  iu  January, 
1878;  and  reached  Banana,  a  small  settlement  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river,  at  the  end  of  February.  In  June, 
two  more  fedlowed;  and  "Cardiff  station,"  named  for  the 
plac;c  where  the  enterjtrise  had  its  origin,  wasestahlishcd 
a  few  utiles  below  the  Yellala  Falls.  Palabaila^  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  was  soon  afterward  selected  as 


ihc  second  Btation;  aud  here  Mr.  James  Telford  died,  and 
iraa  liaricd  iu  the  first  Cbrist'iau  grave  on  the  Congo.  In 
IS79  three  mak-  missioiiarieii  wpro  sent  out — one  accom- 
{t*nied  by  hie  wife — and  also  the  "ftife  of  one  already  on 
the  field.  A  third  Htation  wils  t'stabliiilied  at  Banza 
MarUika.  In  1880  five  uiiHsioiiarieH,  with  the  wives  of 
two,  went  lo  the  Congo;  aud  a  fourth  station  w:ib  fuiuided 
At  Matanddi  Minkanda,  upposile  Vivt,  and  the  fifth, 
forty  or  fifty  miles  heyi^tn]  I>:ni/ii  Maiitika,  at  Jiemba  in 
Manyany^i.  In  If^Hl  snvon  inissiormrip.'*  were  srnt  to  the 
Congo,  aud  two  died,  Mr.  Adam  McCall,  the  leader  of 
the  mission,  and  Mn*.  Mary  Hichard.s,  the  first  female 
xaiaaionary  to  the  Congo.  She  reached  Africa  in  April, 
1B80,  and  died  at  Banza  Mautika,  Nov.  13,  1881. 

Twcnty-lwo  misBionurieH  had  uow  been  sent  out;  four 
had  died,  three  had  been  reonllt^d  asunsuited  to  the  ser- 
Tice,  and  three  had  returttcd  to  Kuglaud  to  recruit  their 
health,  leaving  tw(>lve  Ntill  on  the  Held.  In  this  yar 
0881)»  an  iron  houue,  a  special  gift  to  the  nuaaiou,  was 
sent  out  to  be  erected  at  Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
irer;  and  aUo  the  steam-launch  "Liviugsloue,"  intended 


for  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Congo.  The  expenses 
of  the  mistiion  thin  year  were  nearly  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  In  December,  1881,  and  January,  1882,  three 
mibtiionarieb  made  a  journey  to  Stanley  Pool  from  Bemba 
station  on  the  north  of  the  river.  A  station  was  estab- 
lifihed  in  March,  1882,  at  Mukimbunffu,  on  thet^outh  side 
of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  the  old  station  at  Bemba  in 
Manyanga,  which  was  abandoned,  ai-  it  was  decided  to 
be  more  advantageijus  to  ofitabliph  the  route  from  the 
coiuit  to  Stanley  Pool  by  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Iu  August  another  station  was  planted  at  Z/itkunffv;  and 
July  31,  the  finst  two  converts  of  the  mission  were  bap- 
tised by  Mr.  Guinness  in  Txtndon,  where  the  young  men 
had  been  taken  to  assist  in  reducing  the  language  to  a 
written  form. 

The  third  station  founded  in  this  busy  rear  was  at 
Mukimvika,  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
which  w;i«  done  for  the  purpose  of  niichiug  the  coast 
tribes  of  that  region.  Banana  was  abandoned,  for  health- 
reasons.  In  February,  1883,  a  site  for  a  station  was 
secured  at  X^cpoldvUie,  Stanley  Poolj  and  thus  the  chain 


of  stations,  seven  in  number,  Cipmpletrfi  from  tlu'  cfiast 
to  thw  heaii  of  Livingstone  Falls.  May  i!9,  the  stern- 
paddle-wheel  steamer,  "Henry  Reed,"  inten<led  for  the 
navigation,  of  the  Upper  Congo,  waa  laimched  in  Lon- 
don, and  shipped  via  Kotterdam  in  November.  The 
vessel  was  wo  constructed  us  to  he  taken  iii  pieces,  and 
packed  in  five  hundred  small  maiiloarls,  for  transporta- 
tion from  the  coast  to  the  (Vol.  She  issevt-nty-onefeet 
long,  ren  feet  beam,  and  three  feet  tleep,  with  Hpht 
draught.  Ill  September,  168^,  the  mission-staff  consistL-d 
of  tweuty-one  members — sixteen  men  and  five  women — 
of  whom  five  were  in  Kiiglaud  ou  furlough. 

Early  in  1884,  Dr.  Sims,  of  the  Leopoldville  statiou, 
m^de  a  juurney  to  Holobo,  two  hundred  and  Iweiity 
miles  above  Stanley  Pool,  and  establisheil  a  station  there. 
The  river  is  here  four  miUs  wide,  and  sluillow  in  plaees. 
Tho  district  is  very  populous,  the  villages  succeeding 
each  other  on  the  hank  of  the  river  almost  without  a 
break.  The  Rolobo  station  is  situated  on  a  bluff  rising 
•directly  from  the  river.  The  couutry  in  the  vicinity  is 
ft  low  table-land.  The  whole  of  the  uuli  of  the  "Henry 
Heed"  had  reached  Stanley  Pool  early  in  April,  1884, 
and  it  was  hoped  thai  it  would  soon  be  afloat  on  the  Pool, 
from  which  there  is  open  to  it  a  stretch  of  navigable 
water  four  or  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  in  the  n»o8t 
fertile  country  on  the  globe,  and  inhabited  by  nearly 
fifty  nuUions  of  human  beings. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  fifty  missionary  agents,  male 
and  female,  have  been  sent  to  the  Congo,  of  whom  ton 
Lave  died,  and  others  left  the  service.  The  present  staff 
confUHts  of  twenty-six  missionaries,  of  whom  three  are 
now  in  Knghind.  ITie  Congo  language  has  been  reduced 
to  writing,  a  grammar  and  dictionary  published,  several 
liopef  ul  converts  gained,  and  seven  stations  established, 
extending  more  tnan  five  hundred  miles  into  the  interior. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  mission  to  the  present  time  has 
been  aliout  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

KNOUSU  BAPTIST. 

The  English  Baptists  have  a  mission  on  the  weat  coast, 
the  principal  Btalioue  being  Bethel,  Bell  Town,  Morton- 
vUle,  Victoria,  and  Tiukundu  with  6  sub-stations,  2  mis- 
sionaries, 6  echool  teachers,  8  native  evangelists,  and  303 
jueraberB.  The  Annual  Report  says:  "Notwithstanding 
the  heavy  trials  and  losses  that  have  fallen  upon  the 
"West  Coast  Mission  during  the  past  year,  the  prospects 
were  never  brighter  or  more  hopeful  than  they  are  to- 
day; a  spirit  of  independence  is  being  exhibited  by  the 
native  Christians  at  nearly  all  the  mission  stations — they 
are  supporting  their  own  pastors,  maintaining  their  own 
religious  ordinances,  and  doing  a  considerable  amount  of 
individual  and  aggressive  evangelistic  work  in  districts 
far  afield.  The  echool  for  boys  and  girls  at  Bethel  and 
Victoria  are  largely  attended  and  mostefiioient,  and  give 
good  promise  for  the  future.** 

The  mission  on  the  Congo  was  commenced  in  1879  and 
there  are  now  five  stations,  Tunduwa,  or  Underbill; 
Bayneaville;  Manyanga,  or  Wathen;  Stanley  Pool,  or 
Arthingtou;  and  San  Salvador.  The  missionaries  are  13 
in  number.  Four  of  the  missionaries  died  in  is;i3  and 
early  in  18ft4.  The  mission  has  sufFered  greatly  by  the 
death  of  its  misBiouaries,  but  the  ranks  have  been  speed- 
ily filled  and  the  outlook  is  hopeful. 

One  of  the  missionaries.  Rev.  T.  J.  Comber,  writes 
from  the  station  at  Stanley  Pool:  "As  I  look  from  my 
window  up  this  mighty  Congo  River,  Dover  Clifl's  and 
the  picturesque  hills  surrounding  Stanley  Pool,  and  the 
cleft  in  the  hills  opposite,  through  which  comes  the  great 
torrent  of  water;  wearily  tramping  about  among  the 
head  waters  of  which  died  our  own  brave  Livingstone; 
the  river  flowing  through  Bangweolo  and  Moero;  the 


T^uapula,  Lualaba,  Ibari,  N/^idi,  Congo,  Livingstone;  aq 
into  which  flows  the  Lukuga — no  longer  coquetting  wi^ 
geographers — 1  see  a  country   extending   farther   thl 
from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  and  all  in  darkness  deep  an 
drear.     No  missionary,  not  even  a  European, right  awa 
to  the  great  lakes.     Wild,  painted,  cruel,  superstilio^ 
(lavages  in  millions,  and  eacn  one  having  within  him  tlr 
possibility  of  becoming   a  child   of   God — the   God 
whom  no  one  has  yet  told  him.     Here  is  a  work  for 
brothers^a  work  grand  and  glorious,  to  suit  any — t 
most  enthusiastic  amongst  us." 

ENULIHU  CHURCH   MISSION. 

,  The  English  Church  Missionary  Society  has  in  AfrM 
five  missions:  The  West  Africa  Mission  in  Sierra  LeoB 
tho  Niger  Mission  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niger,  the  Yoral 
Mission  immediately  west  of  the  Niger,  the  Nyanza  Mi^ 
eion  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nyanza,  and  the  East  Afr' 
can  Mission  immediately  north  of  Zansibar.  The  sni 
mary  of  the  missions  is  as  follows: 

1.  SiKROALEONKMisflion.  Begun  1816.  omoog  liberated olav 
Iftndcd  by  British  cruisera.  N&tive  Cburch  organized  in  1802 : 1 
in  parishes,  besides  outlying  MtsfiiooB;  28  Native  clergy,  IS.S 
Christians,  6.1B0commuaicantfi,  4,R07  children  In  Gchools  Wbo 
population  About  43,000,  of  whom  S.OOO  are  ooo  ChrisLians. 
Society  now  responaible  for  only  for  higher  education :  (I )  Fou 
Bay  College,  afBUated  to  Durham  Uaiversity.  {3)Grammar  Bcbo 
(3)  Annie  Walsh  Female  InstiluUon.  European  miistoDsries,  i. 
Latiguofft  of  Colony,  £ogllth;  of  outlying  districts.  Susu.  BoUom, 
Timae,  Meade,  Fuulah,  &.c. 

2.  YoRDRJi  Mission.  B«gun  1&43.  An  outgrowth  of  the  Siem 
Leooe  MissioD.  Native  Church  now  organized  at  Lagos:  fourout 
of  five  churches  beiog  connected  with  It.  Society  aiUl  keeps 
Christ  (Church,  FbjL  Stations  at  Badagry,  Lcke,  and  Oado,  oa 
or  near  the  coast;  at  Otta,  Abeokuta,  and  Itiadan  in  the  interior. 
Training  Institution,  Orammar  School,  and  Female  Icfititution  at 
IjagoR.  European  missioDsries,  6.  Nstlre  clergy,  16.  Native 
Christians,  including  cstechumeiu,  7,010;  cemmnnicante,  3.351 
Lcmgwig*:  Yoniba;  also  English,  at  Lagos. 

3.  NiGEH  Mission.  Begun  \HTil.  Conducted  by  Bishop  Crow- 
iher,  two  Native  Archdeacons,  and  four  other  Native  clergy ;  with 
English  clerical  Secretary  and  medical  miseionaiy.  Archdeaconry 
of  the  Delta:  Blatioos  at  Bonny,  Brass,  Akasa,  New  Calabar. 
Archdeaconry  of  the  Upper  Niger:  stations  at  Osomare,  Alenso, 
Oait^a.  Aeaba.  Obebe,  Lokoja,  and  Kipo  QilL  Training  Insti- 
tution at  Lokojs.  Native  baptized  Christians,  1,975.  and  several 
tliousands  under  Chrfalian  instruction;  860  communicants. 
guage»:  Ilausa,  Yoruba,  Igbira,  Ibo,  Idzo,  Nupc,  &,c. 

4.  Kabt  AroiCA-MifisioK.  Begun  at  Mombasa,  1844,  by  Krs 
and  Rcbmann,  from  whotie  labors  and  researches  hare  sprung 
subsequent  caterpriscs,  geographical  and  missionary, 
newly  organized  in  1S74 :  Frere  Town.  Settlement  of  Freed  Blav 
Stations;  Mombasa  (Frcre  Town),  Kisulutini,  Giriama,  Teita. 
UftxTy  Wright  mission  steamer  plying  between  Mombasa  and  Zan- 
zibar. Missionaries,  6;  Native  Cbriitian  adherents,  868;  commuai- 
cants,  101     Lanifuagf:  Ki-Swahili,  Kl  Nika. 

G.  NtAvr.a  Mission.  Begun  1876.  First  expedition  reached 
Uganda,  June,  1S77.  Despite  many  vicissitudes,  and  the  death 
or  return  homo  of  several  mis^ooarieH,  the  Mission  holds  its 
ground.  Sixty-three  adults  have  been  sdmitted  to  baptism  at 
King  M'tesa'H  capital.  Stations  at  Mamboia,  Mpwapwa,  Uyul, 
Msalala,  Rubsga.  Number  of  miBsionariea,  14.  Languaf/tt:  Ki- 
Swabili.  KiGogo,  Ki  Nyamwczl,  Ki  Ganda. 

The  Niger  Kission  is  under  the  efficient  direction  of 
Bishop  Crowther.  The  missionary  at  Bonny  testifies  to 
the  utter  decay  of  idolatry  at  that  place,  and  that  there 
ar«  large  and  attentive  congregations  at  the  church  ser- 
vices there  and  at  other  stations.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  new  station  at  Bida,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Nupe,  some  400  miles  in  the  inlerior. 
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MBTII0DI6T    EPISC0PAI«. 

The  Methodist  Episoopal  Mission  work  in  Liberia 
vommenc-ed  in  1>>33,  and  a  Conference  was  organized  in 
183a.  There  are  now  five  PrcsitJing  Elders  Districts, 
vilfa  2,337  members,  171  probationers,  j6  local  preach- 
en,  3o  Sunday-cchools  and  2,178  scholars. 

The  Uev.  Wm.  Taylor,  d.  u.,  was  elected  Mission- 
ary  Riabop  for  Africa,  last  May.  He  is  now  in 
Af^icl^  superintending  the  work  in  Liberia  and 
uran^ng  for  a  "self'Supporling"  mission  on  an  ex* 
tended  scale,  along  the  Valley  of  ihe  Congo  a  part  of 
the  way,  and  stretching  entirely  across  the  continent. 

On  tbe  22d  of  January,  29  men  and    women  and    16 


liifthop  William   Taylor^  I>.D, 


children  embarkod  npon  the  steamsbtp  City  of  Montreal 
«  New  York,  on  their  way  to  the  Congo  to  work  under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Taylor.  The  youngest  was  a 
tix-weeks-old  babe.  They  went  to  Liverpool,  and  will 
there  take  a  vessel  for  St.  Paul  dc  I.oanda,  on  the  West 
Coaat  of  Africa,  thence  to  continue  their  joarney 
into  the  interior. 

These  missionaries  go  intending  to  support  themselves 
»fl«?r  ihey  reach  their  destination.  They  are  colonists, 
and  ihey  settle  there  for  life,  preaching  and  instructing 
ihe  natives.  They  have  phonetic  Testaments,  and  will 
teaob  tbe  people  to  read  phonetically. 

"The  composition  of  this  group  of  missionaries  is  eln- 
gularly  complete  and  well  proportioned.  One  or  more 
thoroughly- trained  financiers,  two  physicians — one  male 
and  one  female — two  or  more  experienced  schoolteach- 
era,  mechanics,  farmerii,  trained  masicians,  vocal  and 
ittrtrumental,  some  highly  edticated,  some  not,  but  all 
intelligant;  some  giftod  pvangeliste;  some  women,  like 
Priscilla,  able  to  teach  ApoUos  the  way  of  the  Lord 
more  perfectly,  and  others,  like  Lydia,  adapted  to  enter- 
tain the  aj)oi*tIe9.  Two  of  the  company  were  Friends, 
Quakers — Delta  Rees  and  Levi  D.  Johnaon,  m.  d." 

They  are  all  volunteers,  ready  and   willing  to   suffer 


for  Christ  The  following  are  the  uamt^s  of  some  of 
them:  The  Rev.  A.  E.  Wither,  wife  and  four  children; 
the  Rev.  Ross  Taylor,  son  of  Bishop  Taylor,  wife  and 
three  children,  and  Peter  Jansen,  of  California;  the  Rev. 
Levi  D.  Johnson,  of  Iowa;  Dr.  W.  R.  Summers,  Minne< 
sola;  Clarence  Davenport,  Illinois;  F.  B.  Xorthara,  Con- 
necticut; Charles  Murray  Mclyean,  the  Rhv.  Joseph 
Wilkes,  wife  and  dauebters,  Michigan ;  Mij-b  Delia  Reese, 
Indiana;  Miss  Mattie  >Vorth,  Dr.  Slary  R.  Myers,  C.  L. 
Miller,  Baltimore;  C.  A,  Radcliffe,  II.  C  McKinley,  G. 
T.  HouRC  and  (5.  P.  Mackey,  of  Cincinnati;  Eli  Chat- 
clain,  New  York;  C.  W.  Gordon,  Lynn,  Mass.;  W.  YL' 
Mead,  wife  and  six  children,  S.  J.  Mead,  Misses  Annie 
and  Albertha  Mead,  Vermont;  the  Rev.  N.  Willis  and 
wife,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Fisher,  Auburn,  N.  Y.; 
W.  P.  Donson,  New  Jersey,  and  C.  N.  Rudolph, 
Brooklyn. 

Bishop  Taylor  was  born  in  Virginia,  and  is  sixty-foar 
years  of  age.  lie  has  travelled  largely  as  an  evangelist 
and  for  about  fourteen  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
establishing  self-supporting  missions  in  India  and  South 
America. 

WlLSr.KTAN  JTETnOniSTS. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England  are  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  in  the  Gambia  settlement,  on  the  islands 
of  St.  Mary,  and  Macarthy,  in  Sierra  Leone  and  in  the 
Gold  Coast  colony.  In  the  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia 
districts  are  16  missionaries,  12  oatechists,  D^^  dayscboot 
teachers,  166  local  preachers,  0,686  church  members,  966 
probationers,  'At  day  schools  with  2,78<5  scholars,  and 
238,000  attendants  at  public  worship.  In  the  Gold  Coast 
District  are  13  miseionarios,  233  local  preachers,  5,366 
church  members,  381  probationers,  65  day  rchooU  with 
2,5B4  scholars,  and  16,670  attendants  on  public  worship. 
In  the  Popo,  Yoruba  and  Nupe  Districts  are  1 1  mission- 
aries, 54  local  preachers,  1,350  church  membem,  271  pro*- 
bationers,  li^  day  Bchools  with  862  scholars,  and  3,405 
attendauts  at  public  worship. 

The  Annual  Report  says:  "In  Sierra  Ijeone  African 
hnmau  nature  has  gone  through  some  most  remarkable 
processes  of  a  mental,  social  and  moral  development. 
Never  was  such  a  mo«aio  of  tribes  and  languages  aa  we 
find  here.  Many  hopes  were  indulged  that  these  liber- 
ated captives  would  become  pioneers  of  civiliEation  to- 
their  several  tribes,  from  whom  they  were  kidnapped.' 
Upwards  of  a  hundred  dialects  find  their  representativca 
here.  If  these  were  converted  to  God.  and  inspired  with 
a  true  Christian  patriotism,  what  might  they  not  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  doing*  The  English  language  is  fast 
HUperseding  all  those  divergent  African  dialects,  and  all 
puulio  busineHM  and  religious  services  are  conducted  in 
English. 

"There  are  some  very  interesting  efforts  being  made 
to  extend  mission  work  into  the  interior.  The  Limbab 
country  has  opened  its  heart  to  receive  our  agents;  and 
here  a  hopeful  oommencement  has  been  made.  There  ia 
scope  for  indefinite  expansion. 

"The  Gold  Coast  colouy,  some  870  miles  from  Sierra 
Leone,  constituted  by  royal  charter  in  1874,  compriseB 
the  British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  at  Lagoe. 
Here  we  meet  with  crowning  minsionary  facts  and  grand 
proofs  of  success  as  the  reward  of  patient  toil,  with  in- 
liefiuite  regions  to  the  north  and  east  for  aggressive  cul- 
ture. Mere  we  have  many  seaboard  towns  backed  by 
Ashantee  and  its  teeming  populations  engulfed  in  the 
horrors  of  a  bloody  Bupertitition.  Truly  heroic  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  misBion  staff  there  to  bring  these 
people  under  the  saving  power  of  the  GoapeU  Mors 
adeijuaie  means  are  demanded. 

^'Continuing  the  voyage  along  the  coast  we  arrive  aW 
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LaguM,  atiother  advanoe  posl  and  valuable  UaMe  of  aggreH- 
sive  operations.  This  territory  was  ceded  to  Britain  in 
1861  by  the  then  king,  and  was  oonBitituted  a  Britiali 
settlement  in  1866.  in  the  country  of  Dahomey  with  its 
antecedents  and  preaent  claime  we  have  a  very  wonder- 
ful sphere  for  real  miesionary  aggresBion.  These  are 
some  of  the  old  slave  grounds  where  foreign  cupidity 
and  native  barbarity  reigned  rampant  for  generations. 
Our  own  miaHions  on  the  coast  have  not  been  powerletiH. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  educational  and  church 
interests,  and  the  brethren  are  athirst  to  extend  the  bor- 
ders of  the  yet  too  restricted  action  of  the  Church.  Here 
we  find  some  of  our  best  specimens  of  native  churches, 
and  of  a  native  miniBtry  where  the  vernacular  of  the 
people  is  being  used  as  the  medium  of  Christian  work. 

'NThere  is  hope  for  Africa.  There  never  was  a  case  in 
which  the  Christian  toiler  had  greater  need  of  long-pa- 
tient waiting  for  the  early  and  the  latter  rains.  God  is 
at  work,  most  manifestly,  notwithstanding  the  perplexi- 
ties and  alarming  distractions  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  vast  in- 
terior of  the  Soudan,  notwithstanaing  the  convulsiont* 
which  are  shaking  Africa  from  Alexandria  to  Zululand. 
We  perceive  the  general  awakening  of  long  dormant 
convictions,  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  for  poor  Africa. 
The  reign  of  passion,  of  rapine,  sud  blood,  itt  being 
shaken.  Many  are  the  invading  influences  raamballed  by 
the  one  great  C'aptain.  He  must  reign.  The  continuance 
of  slavery,  domestic  or  foreign,  is  doomed.  God  will 
not  allow  it  to  continue  for  ever.  The  rancorous  jeal- 
ousies of  neighboring  tribes  most  disappear^  and  merge 
into  the  renognition  of  common  rights  baaed  on  mutual 
relations  and  interests.  An  eager  and  unseemly  scramble 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  for  eligible  marts  on 
the  Congo,  the  breaking-up  of  the  long  and  weary  domi- 
nation of  Mohammedanism,  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
tains, which,  for  so  many  generations,  hindered  the 
progress  of  truth,  and  justice,  and  charity:  and  the  end 
set  forth  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Christian  hero 
of  Khartoum  shall  be  crowned  with  success;  and  his 
Master  and  ours,  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  rightful 
proprietor  of  all  authority  and  power,  shall  reign  from 
the  rivers  unto  the  end  of  the  earth." 

DXITEIX    BBKTURKN. 

The  United  Brethren  Church  of  the  United  States 
has  a  flourishing  mission  in  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west 
ooaat.  The  Mcndi  Mission  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association  has  been  transferred  to  them.  There  are 
15  missionary  workers  and  about  500  church  members. 

One  of  the  mission aries.  Rev.  J.  A.  Evans,  writes  from 
Bonlhe,  Dec.  16,  1884: 

It  is  certainly  a  source  of  no  little  pleasure  to  us  as 
-missionaries  in  the  fleld  to  feel  that  while  wars  and  com- 
motions OQ  the  one  hand  and  financial  depression  on 
the  other  pat  us  in  great  straits  to  know  what  to  do, 
that  from  every  side  comes  up  good  news  that  the  her- 
ftlds  of  the  cross  are  still  allowed  full  course  to  go  forth 
declaring  the  riches  of  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
perishing  sinners  in  many  parts  of  our  vast  field  of  ope* 
ration,  and  that  men  are  hearing  the  joyful  sound. 

Last  Saturday,  Rev.  J.  M.  Lesber,  in  charge  of  Avery 
Station,  wrote  that  he  was  then  engaged  in  a  revival  of 
much  interest  at  that  place.  Confirming  the  same,  bat 
more  in  detail,  Bro.  H.  V.  Luke,  principal  of  the  Avery 
school,  wrote  on  the  same  day  that  so  great  was  the 
interest  that  the  aohool-ohildren  in  numbers  were  being 
moved  in  snch  a  manner  that  it  caused  Ibcir  pastor,  Bro. 
Lesher,  to  weep  greatly.  Seventeen  persons  were  at  the 
altar  for  prayers  at  the  last  advices. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  (the  15th,)  Rev.  D.  F.  Wil- 
berforce,  our  Presiding  Elder,retumed  from  Mando  with 


the  uheerinj;  news  that' the  war  scare  was  over,  and  tha 
he  had  beld  large  and  interesting  meetings  in  that  quaij 
ter.     Here  in  Bontbe  and  on  the  island  there  is   ever 
opportunity  for  enlarging;  bnt  we  have  not  the  mean 
and  the  men  to  follow  up  the  openings  before  us. 

For  a  few  Sabbaths  I  have   been   attending  the  6:3 
morning  services  for  seekers  at  the  mission  scuool-faoui 
in  Victoria  Road.      Many  persons   have  met  at   the 
meetings,  of   Mendi  and   Sberbro  people.     These, 
realize  their  deplorable  state;   and  while  some   ventui 
to  speak,  others  feel  that  they  are  not  worthy  to  do 
Laet  Sabbath,  as  nsnal,  I  was  privileged  to   speak  wit 
much  liberty,  morning  and  evening,  to  a   fuH  bonse 
our  chapel  here  at  Good  Hope.    Our  Sunday-school,  to 
is  on  the  increase,   with   a   large   proportion  of   nativi 
children.     Collections  for  missions  especially  conlinus] 
good. 

AHBBIOAK  BOARD. 

The  "West  Central  African  Mission"  of  the  American 
Board  has  met  with  many  diflicultics.  It  was  first  estab- 
lished at  Bailnnda,  the  ultimate  point  being  Bihe,  (Ka- 
raondongo).  The  misHionaries,  eight  in  number,  have 
been  diligently  sowing  the  seed.  The  last  Annual 
port  says: 

Our  brethren  have  been  busily  engaged  upon  the  lai 
guage,  and  have  prepared  a  vocabulary  and  a  grammar^ 
which  they  are  to  have  printed.  The  language  is  de- 
scribed as  wonderfully  smooth  and  melodious,  having  no 
difficult  sounds.  The  work  of  translating  some  simple 
stories  from  the  Bible  has  already  been  begun.  Several 
promising  native  lads  arc  making  good  progress  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write.  This  certainly  la  most  encourag- 
ing, when  we  recall  the  fact  that  it  is  but  little  over  three 
years  since  the  language  was  not  only  unwritten,  but 
wholly  unknown  to  the  missionaries.  It  is  of  conrse  too 
early  to  look  for  spiritual  fruit  in  this  field.  The  people 
are  too  blind  to  spiritual  things  to  peri^cive  the  worth  of 
the  Gospel  which  is  brought  to  them.  Parents  cannot 
as  yet  see  any  value  in  the  education  which  is  offered  to 
their  children ;  yet  there  are  a  few  who  attend  school,  and 
a  Bible  service  for  the  natives  has  been  commenced. 
Our  brethren  are  confirmed  in  the  judgment  they  have 
heretofore  expressed  an  to  the  character  of  the  people  of 
the  Bailunda,  called  Ocbimbundu,  affirming  that  they 
are  far  above  the  average  of  heathen  tribes.  Mr.  Stovi 
says  of  them: 

''There  are  individual  exceptions  in  every  rank,  yet  in 
this  people  we  have  every  encouragement.  Not  that  they 
will  not  need 'line  upon  line,  and  pncept  upon  precept,' 
in  order  to  induce  them  to  live  Chrintlilce  lives,  but  they 
are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  Gospel,  and  that 
is  more  than  many  even  among  professing  Christians  will 
admit.  Moreover,  they  are  enterprising.  Yon  would  be 
greatly  impressed  by  the  difference  between  the  boys 
who  come  to  listen  to  us  and  those  who  do  not.  There 
has  been  a  great  change  in  our  own  boys.  From  ten  to 
twenty  come  to  our  Sabbath  service  now,  all  neatly  clad. 
Every  boy  has  some  sort  of  garment  which  he  keeps  ex 
clusively  for  Sunday  wear,  and,  if  a  stranger  comes  who 
has  nothing,  the  others  usually  manage  to  spare  him 
Irttle  here  and  there  from  their  own  wardrobes.  O 
boy  Cato,  for  instance,  has  three  tbirta.  He  puts  on  his 
best  on  Sunday  and  lends  his  second  best  to  any  one 
unfortunate  as  not  to  have  one." 

Bihe  was  the  point  had  in  view  in  the  original  plan  f\ 
the  mission,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  IH81,  on 
account  of  obstacles  met  with  in  passing  from  Bailnoda 
to  Bihe,  Messrs.  Bagster,  Sanders,  and  Miller,  much 
against  their  will,  turned  back,  and  established  their  first 
station  near  Chilume,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hailunda.    The 
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wifldom  of  ibis  providential  ort^ering  has  since  that  time 
bc«n  made  fully  apparent.  Never thelesc,  though  well 
■eCtled  in  this  6eld,  our  brethren  have  been  watching  for 
an  opportunity  to  advance  to  Bihe,  and  Mrs.  Sanders 
Ttiited  that  place  in  April,  1872.  Later  in  the  year  it 
vtt  decided  by  the  misiion  to  eatabllsh  a  ntatiou  there, 
■•d  Heasrs.  Sanders  and  Fay  were  selected  for  the  post. 
In  December,  IH8:},  they  made  a  preliminary  explora- 
tion. The  distance  fromBaihuvdato  Bihe  is  abont  seven- 
ty-five milefif  yet  eight  days  were  occupied  in  going  and 
ire  in  returning.    The  king,  Jamba  Yamina,  was  friendly 


ffienttaI^frtc»piwleB  noie*. 

Slission  AniOBff  the  Angoni  of  Africa. 

The  "Monthly"  for  January,  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  contains  the  following  letter  from  George 
William?,  an  African  Evangelist,  at  the  Mission  on  Lake 
Kyafsa,  Africa: 

On  Sundays  we  have  three  meetings.  The  first  of 
these  was  usually  held  at  the  kraal  of  the  head  chiefs, 
bnt  has  been  discontinued  for  this  reason:  the  chief  ia 
just  shifting  hia  quarters,  and  things    are  in  such  disor- 
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and,  when  sober,  '[uite  digni6ed.  Some  of  the  people 
were  very  prepossessing  iu  appearance.  Permission  was 
Kiven  our  brethren  to  locate  at  any  point  they  might 
<:booae  within  certain  limits.  Kclurning  to  Bailunda, 
sacfa  portions  of  their  houses  b»  iHiuld  well  be  prepared 
there  were  made  ready,  and  on  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanders  and  Mr.  Fay  started  for  their  new 
home  at  Bihe.  After  many  delays,  they  arrived  March  3, 
and  established  themselves  at  Kamondongo,  about  six 
milea  from  the  king's  resideuce.  <->ur  brethren  regard 
this  M  a  Htralegic  point  for  work  in  that  region.  There 
are  numerous  villages  within  easy  reach,  and  frequent 
opportunities  have  already  been  secured  for  conversation 
with  the  people. 

I..aflt  summer  the  mission  was  suddenly  expelled  from 
ibe  interior  by  the  intlueuce  of  the  Portuguese  upon  the 
native  king,  bu'<  they  have  since  been  permitted  to  re- 
torn,  and  the  latest  reports  indicate  that  the  misaionaries 
will  have  less  to  contend  with  than  formerly. 


The  "(Christian  Church"  in  the  United  States  has  ap- 
potnled  Kev.  S.  M.  Jefferson  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Congo  valley.  He  goes  to  explore  the  country  and  re- 
port. 


der  at  bis  place  that  we  cannot  get  an  audience.  The 
second  of  these  meetings  is  held  at  the  house,  in  front 
of  the  door,  and  is  most  of  the  times  well  attended, 
and  the  people  seem  to  be  attentive.  The  third  of  these 
meeting(>,  wbich  is  held  in  the  afternoons,  is  always  at 
one  of  the  kraaU,  which  we  visit  alternately,.  If  we 
cannot  go  out  in  the  afternoons,  which  is  sometimes  the 
case,  we  gather  the  young  together  of  the  nearest  vil* 
lages  and  have  a  kind  of  Sunday  school.  We  have  meet- 
ings with  young  people  also  on  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
evenmgs,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  are  now  well  attendee!, 
for  where  we  only  had  ten  to  attend  the^e  meetings  at 
the  most  at  first,  now  we  have  even  as  many  as  twenty- 
five,  who  all  come  of  their  own  accord.  IM0" 

But  DO  true  impre«sion  has  been  made  as  yet;  for 
though  we  are  gainin:;  a  firmer  footing  amongst  the 
Angoni  from  day  to  day,  and  though  they  are  regarding 
us  with  iers  of  superstitious  dread  and  more  confidence, 
their  friendship  is  only  to  us  peraonally.  They  do  not 
oppose  the  Gospel  in  any  way,  but  none  of  them  has  as 
yet  truly  accepted  it.  Why  I  say  none  has  truly  ao* 
cepted  is  this — that  there  are  a  few  boys  for  whom  we 
entertained  a  faint  hope,  but  we  find  that  self  denial  and 
self-sacrifice  are  things  that  Uiey  have  not   yet  attatuel 
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to;  and  there  id  aUo  a  oonapicuoud  «b«enc«  in  them  ol 
those  fruits  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  true  spiritual 
life.  We  ara  trying  to  lead  them  very  gently,  because 
they  are  too  afraid  of  the  people  round  them  to  declare 
openly  that  they  are  for  ChrisL  We  6nd  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  them.  Wu  cannot  allow  them  to  take 
a  false  position;  if  they  are  for  Christ  they  must  be  that 
out  and  •ul.  Still  we  need  to  be  very  cautious  lest  by 
barah  measures  we  drive  them  back  to  the  world.  We 
are  keeping  a  very  c'ose  watch  over  them,  and  we  also 
instruct  them  in  the  Word  of  Ood  on  Friday  nights, 
especially  witb^tii©-  vt«w  oX-ihtuldiog-tberoiipTBnd-iead-: 
ing  them  to  true  f:iiih. 

I  have  said  that  the  Angnni  offer  no  opposition  to  tho 


matter  ■ob3rIy  I  find  that  this  will  not  be  the  wiaeat 
course.  What  raoally  brings  me  as  far  as  this,  to  almost 
advocating  the  abandonment  of  the  Angonl,  is  their  in- 
diflerenuo  to  the  Gonpel  and  their  refusing  instruction 
for  their  children.  For,  after  all,  it  is  'he  young  that 
we  should  try  and  win  over  to  Chrial,  though  we  should 
do  our  best  for  the  old  as  well,  But  it  is  only  when 
the  light  of  the  (jospel  begins  to  dawn  on  the  ritiing 
generation  that  we  can  have  hope  it  shall  be  a  power  in 
the  midst  of  that  nation  that  shall  revolutionise  the 
whole  government  of  that  nation  and  oven  its  habita 
-of  social  life.— 5r,  V; -"  ;  A    '  '* 

\  AVe  may  get  a  tribe  that  will  accept  the  Cio:»|>el,  and 
that  witl  give  its  children  fur  inslrncliun,    but  we  can 
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j^^  gospel,  but  I  think  the  following  is  their  true  position 
r  towards  it — some  despite  it,  and  some  think  it  is  a  thing 
I  too  good  for  them.  The  real  Angoni,  who  are  very  war- 
I  like  and  proud,  despise  it;  their  slaves  aeem  to  think  it 
is  too  good  for  them.  If  you  speak  to  the  real  Angonl 
and  try  to  impress  them  with  the  love  of  Ood  in  Jesus 
Christ  hi*  Son,  thoy  turn  round  and  tell  you  it's  just 
a  story.  If  we  speak  to  them  about  their  children  who 
ran  about  wild,  and  ask  them  to  allow  ns  to  open  a 
school  for  their  inslrnclion,  ihey  refuse  our  rc(]|uest, 
and  tell  us  if  they  give  ii9  the  children  they  will  very 
soon  become  like  ourselves,  cowards  and  unfit  fur  war. 
If  you  ask  any  of  the  poor  slaves  what  they  think  of  the 
Gospel,  they  tell  ns  it  is  a  very  good  message  we  have 
brought  them,  but  they  cannot  accept  it  before  their 
chiefs  and  superiors.  There  is  also  this  feeling  amongst 
the  Angoni,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  thing  to  which  a  gen< 
eral  consent  should  be  given,  because  they  sometimes 
aak  m  why  we  do  not  gather  all  the  people  together  and 
hear  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  Gonpel.  We  try 
every  time  that  we  address  them  to  make  it  i|ui(.e  plain 
that  Christianity  has  as  much  to  do  with  Individuals  as 
with  aoommunity  ornation;  if  every  individual  becomes 
a  Christian  there  is  no  fear  for  the  nation. 

The  above  mentioned  seems  to  be  the  true  position  of 
the  Angoni  towards  the  Gospel — not  opposition,  but  a 
painful  indifference.  Sometimes  when  I  am  not  in  the 
beat  of  moods  I  am  almost  for  advocating  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Angoni;  but  when   I   come  to  consider  the 
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not  remove  to  a  place  farther  away  from  Bandawc  than 
wo  are  at  present;  so  that  if  we  do  move,  it  will  be  to 
a  tribe  that  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  Angoni,  Now 
there  is  this  difficulty  if  such  a  step  should  be  taken: 
the  Angoni  will  ju<it  fall  back  to  their  habits  of  plunder 
and  bloodshed;  for  though  we  have  not  such  influence 
amongst  the  Angoni  as  to  stop  their  war  parties  from 
going  out,  still  they  are  kept  a  little  in  ^rder  by  the 
cloth  that  is  distributed  amongst  them  for  mission  labor 
and  for  the  articles  of  food  bartered  from  tbera  by  the 
mission  staff,  and  some  have  even  come  to  the  conolu- 
Bion  that  it  is  better  to  work  fur  cloth  than  to  fight  for 
it.  Cloth  being  the  principal  thing  for  which  the  An- 
goni tight  and  shed  so  much  blood,  the  poor  tribes,  up 
amongst  whom  a  mission  is  established,  will  always 
suffer,  because  they  will  always  have  some  cloth  through 
the  agency  of  the  Mission.  And  why  they  will  be  the 
sufferers  is  this:  that  the  Angoni  arc  afraid  to  goto  the 
tribes  at  the  north  end,  for  they  are  powerful.  Jumbo, 
on  the  south,  the  stave-dealer,  has  cloth;  but  he  once 
defeated  the  Angoni,  and  they  are  still  in  dread  of 
him. 

Thfse  are  my  convictions.  But  it  does  not  matter  to 
me  where  I  am  so  long  aa  1  work  for  (/hrist.  My  prayer 
is  daily  for  more  grace,  thit  I  may  live  an  exemplary 
life  b[;fore  these  jieoplu,  and  that  I  may  do  my  duty 
as  far  as  I  am  able,  and  leave  all  the  seeming  diflicultiea 
for  Christ  to  remove,  for  I  know  that  everything  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  subject  to  Him. 
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The  steamer  "Henry  R«ed,  intended  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vant  reaches  of  the  Upper  Congo  and  its 
tributaries,  is  a  special  gift  to  "The  Livingstone  Inland 
Mission,"  by  Mrs.  Kecd,  of  Tasmania,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  for  whom  the  vessel  is  named.  It  was  buttt 
io  London  in  1882,  and  is  nevenly-une  feet  long,  ten  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  deep.  It  is  of  very  light 
draught,  in  order  to  pass  the  shoals,  which  are  nunier- 
oofiio  many  seclions  of  the  Upper  Congo.  The  weight 
of  the  boat  and  machinery  is  thirteen  and  a  quarter 
tons;  and  on  her  trial  trip  on  the  Thames,  a  speed  of 
nine  miles  an  hour  was  attained  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. The  vessel  was  so  constructeil  as  to  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  packed  in  five  hundred  man-Ioadt>,  for 
transportation  from  the  foot  of  Livingstone  Falls  to 
Stanley  Pool.  The  whole  of  the  hull  reached  the  Pool 
in  April,  1664;  and,  at  the  last  reports,  the  steamer  was 
ready  for  launching,  with  the  exception  of  placing  the 
heavy  machinery  in  position — a  woik  which  has  been 
delayed  for  want  of  a  suflicient  number  of  native  work- 
men. These  must  all  be  procured  from  the  coast,  and 
are  not  always  obtainable;  but  it  is  hoped  that  all  the 
diflicalties  will  soon  be  overcome,  an<l  the  steamer  afloat 
on  the  waters  of  Stanley  Pool,  whence  the  way  is  upen 
for  her  to  go  on  her  errand  of  mercy  to  milliona  of 
human  beings  now  perishing  in  their  sins. 

The  two  hundred  millions  of  people  which  make  up  the 
estimated  uopulalion  of  Africa  are  so  nearly  alike  in 
their  social  condition  and  habits  of  life,  that  what  is 
trae  of  one  tribe  and  place  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  all.  Rev.  W.  J.  David,  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Mission  in  the  Yoruba  country,  denies  emphati- 
cally that  the  African  climate  is  fatal  to  white  men, 
Aa  he  has  resided  in  what  is  considered  the  most  nn- 
faealthy  part  of  West  Africa,  his  testimony  ought  to 
have  considerable  weight.  He  says,  '^Africa  is  the  while 
mau*s  grave,"is  an  oUiezploded  idea.  It  originated  with 
the  traderti,  who  wanted  to  bold  the  profitable  trade  of 
that  country.  Our  missionaries  have  nob  died  from  cU- 
male  influences,  hitherto,  but  from  loneliness,  and  be- 
cause ihey  had  such  miserable  dwellings  and  poor  food. 
For  three  years  we  lived  in  a  mud  house,  about  six  feet 
faigb,  with  dirt  floor.  Now  we  have  a  goo<l  house.  The 
climate  of  Africa  is  not  fatal  to  human  Win^  as  we  sup- 
posed, for  some  have  been  there  for  thirty  and  otheri* 
for  forty  years." 

Wherever  missionaries  go  iu  Africa,  the  slave-trade 
disappears.  Even  when  they  make  no  positive  efforts 
to  auppreBS  it,  their  presence,  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner, has  the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  wicked  Irafltc  in 
human  beings.  What  a  single  missionary  will  do  by 
his  presence  is  illustrated  by  this  extract  from  a  letter, 
published  in  "The  Church  Missionary  Intelligencpf," 
from  a  lonely  laborer  among  Ibe  mountains  of  Kast 
Africa: 

"My  presence  here  is  a  little  check  to  slavery.  Before 
I  came  here,  there  was  a  Swahili  village  for  the  pur- 
pose of  housing  slaves  to  be  eent  to  the  coast.  As  soon 
a«  I  arrived  theise  all  cleared  away  and  left  the  place. 
One  day  I  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  hill — the 
eastern  side.  In  one  of  the  villages  there  was  ikint/unya 
with  some  slaves.  When  he  heard  of  my  approach,  he 
disposed  of  them  until  I  had  gone  away.  Another  day 
a  MTaita  found  a  man,  and  brought  him  to  me  to  sell; 
but,  before  he  could  see  me,  the  Wa-Taita  about  me 
told  him  he  had  better  not  let  me  see  him.  lie  then  got 
bimaelf  away  as  fast  as  he  could.     I  oaunot  tell    why 


they  are  so  much  afraid  of  me.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
glad  it  is  80.  Though  they  steal  from  other  people,  they 
will  not  attempt  to  steal  a  thing  of  mine." 

Rev.  J.  A.  Wray,  the  writer  of  the  foregoing,  occu- 
pies an  isolated  station  among  the  mountaini>,  half  way 
between  the  coast  and  Kilimaejaro,  one  of  the  highest 
mountains  in  Africa,  which  is  east  of  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza.  He  hasbecn  twelve  months  in  his  new  station, 
and  gives  the  people's  opinion  of  him  as  expressed  in 
conversation  among  themselves: 

"The  Jhunffu  is  uot  like  us,  neither  is  he  like  the 
Swabilis,  There  are  never  any  quarrels  at  his  place.  He 
plays  with  our  children.  He  allows  those  oiled  people 
to  sit  near  him;  and  people  with  sores  are  not  driven 
away  from  him,  like  the  8wahilis.  That  man  has  Qosin. 
Ue  has  also  destroyed  the  hawks  which  take  our  fowls. 
This  is  a  good  man." 

The  great  need  of  the  "Dark  Continent"  is  that  a 
multitude  of  these  heralds  of  the  good  news  of  halva- 
tion  to  the  poor,  the  wretched,  and  the  sinful,  should 
penetrate  to  every  part,  of  its  mountain  forests  and  fer- 
tile plains  with  their  holy  words  and  holy  lives.  If  this 
could  be  done,  these  habitations  of  cruelty  would  soon 
be  transformed  into  peaceful  Christian  lands.  If  the 
followers  of  Jesus  were  fully  engaged  in  their  Master's 
service,  how  long  would  it  be  before  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa  would  hear  the  gospel?  An  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  was  once  asked  how  long  it  would  lake  to  pub- 
lish a  message  from  (jueen  Victoria  to  all  the  people  on 
the  earth.  After  thoughtful  consideration,  he  eaid, 
"About  eighteen  months."  The  message  of  salvation 
was  given  eighteen  centuries  ago,  with  the  command  to 
carry  it  "into  the  world."  But  it  is  not  yet  done.  What 
shall  we  say  when  our  Lord  shall  come  to  reckon  with  as? 

^  Voyage  ^p  (Itf  (Tonso. 

The  International  African  Asuociation  has  established 
trading  settlements  far  up  the  Congo  river,  and  in  all, 
sixty  or  seventy  Protestant  missionaries  have  gone  into 
the  great  Congo  Valley.  Going  up  the  Congo 
is  very  much  like  going  up  a  flight  of  stairs;  and  as  we 
proceed  on  our  imaginary  journey,  you  will  see  that  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  navigate  such  a  river. 

For  the  first  110  miles  we  pass  up  a  broad  stream,  in 
some  places  two  or  three  miles  in    width,  with   dense 
forests  liniiiK  its  banks,  and  without  the  appearance  of  a 
house  or  building  of  any  kind  for  many  hours.    Mooring 
our  little  steamer  to  the  bank,  or  casting  anchor  pear 
the  shore,  we  hear  the  cry  of  strange  beasts  an<l  birdp, 
and  possibly  we  may  run  against  an  alligator  or  a  hip- 
popotamus.    There  is  no  danger  of  breaking  our  paddle 
wheelc,  however,  for  there  is  only   one,  and   that  goes 
behind,  pushing  the  little  steamer  before  it.     It  would 
scarcely  be  safe  to  spend  many  days  on  this  low  level  of 
the  country,  so  we  hasten  to  Vivi,  a  newly-settled  village 
just  at  the  head  of  navigation.     This  is  the    place  for 
disembarking.  It  is  always  a  task  toget  out  the  baggage 
from  a  steamer,  but  at  Vivi  we  have  a  more  difficult  work 
on  band.     We  must  lake  the  steamer  itself  to  pieces,  and 
lay  in  packages  on  the  shoulders  of  .lOo  African  porters. 
Every  part  of  it  must  be  laid  in  its  proper  place  to  avoid 
confusion.     There  goes  our  steamer  iu  a  long  line — a 
plank  here,  then  a  beam,  then  a  spar  or  a   package  of 
r^crews  or  fixtures!     Now  for  climbing  the  great  Congo 
staircase!     It  is  not  a  short  distance  that  lies  before  ue; 
we  must  carry  the  steamer  185  miles,  climbing  the  banks 
of  thirty  different  cataracts. 

On  we  go,  day  after  day,  the  weary  men  beguiling  their 
fatigue  with  a  kind  of  rude  song,  which  all  African* 
sing  while  they  march  or  row. 
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At  the  hL>ad  of  tho  citarAclH  wc  fiad  a  rude  village 
c&lted  Leopoldville.  Here  we  find  a  m'msionary  Hlalion 
already  esiabliehed.  It  aecm^  &  fearfully  lonely  place  to 
live  in,  and  yet  here  are  mifleionaries  who  have  learned 
to  be  very  happy  in  their  work,  for  they  are  conflcious 
of  doing  the  work  of  a  blessed  Master;  and  they  will,  in 
a  few  years,  see  these  wilds  ble»8cd  with  churches,  and 
schools,  and  mechanical  artH,  and  happy  homes.  Such  are 
the  rewards  of  missionary  work. 

Putting  oursteamcr  togetherajain,  we  sail  still  ftirthcr 
up  the  river.  We  can  now  advance  a  thousand  miles 
without  encountering  a  single  cataract.  All  along  we 
see  villages  here  and  there,  and  the  natives  come  out  lo 
f^reet  ua  and  cheer  us  as  we  pa;^B,  and,  instead  of  attack- 
ingius,  as  they  did  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  men,  ihey  are 
glad  to  sec  us  and  to  trade  with  us.  Tliey  have  learned 
what  they  did  not  know  at  first — that  the  white  men  are 
their  friondn,  and  that  they  come  not  tukill  and  destroy, 
but  lo  do  them  good.  It  would  be  impos»^ibIe  for  us  to 
realize  their  astonishment  at  what  they  nave  seen  in  these 
last  few  years,  and  especially  at  beholding  a  steamboat. 
To  them  it  seems  a  sort  of  liring  thing,  moving  resist- 
lessly  along  the  river,  leaving  their  little  canoes  far  in 
the  distance,  and  awakening  the  echoes  of  the  thickly 
wooded  river  banks  with  shrill  whtatle — *'/«  it  not  some 
great  spirit?" 

Having  ascended  the  river  a  thousand  miles  to  Stanley 
Falls,  we  may,  if  we  wish,  pas.^  up  some  of  tho  branches 
of  the  river,  several  of  which  are  navigable  for  long  dis- 
tances, making  anaggregateof  thirty  five  hundred  miles, 
besides  the  main  channel.  K  very  where  along  the  branches, 
from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  are  villages,  villages, 
villages;  and  if  we  could  penetrate  the  country  back 
from  the  rivers,  still  we  would  fiud  teeming  villages. 
And  in  all  that  (/real  landnot  a  c/iurzh,  not  a  achool,  not 
a  comfortable  /tome,  not  a  mill^  not  a  tcarehouse^  not  even 
a  prosperous  jurnif  but  simply  untutored  savages,  living 
in  round  grass  hutx,  and  as  ignorant  of  God  and  of  the 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  as  are  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
arouad  them!  Think  of  it!  Forty-nine  millions  of  the 
human  family  are  on  the  rt^ht  and  ou  the  left  of  us  as 
we  sail  up  the  Congo  and  Us  branches.  What  a  field 
is  this  which  oiwns  before  uh!  What  a  task  is  laid  upon 
ns — for  it  is  laid  upon  us — in  giving  the  Gospul  to  the 
dark  and  benighted  millions  of  such  a  continent!  Kvery 
youth  and  every  child  that  has  known  the  bteBHings  which 
we  enjoy  in  a  Christian  land  should  resolve  to  have  a 
part  in  so  great  a  work.  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  explorers 
have  done  their  part.  Two  little  steamers,  the  Peace  and 
the  Henry  Heed,  have  shown  us  what  is  possible.  They 
are  ready  to  trantjport  Bibles  and  missionaries  to  the 
heart  of  great,  dark  Africa.  Who  will  go? — Foreigii 
Miesionary. 

The  "Foreign  Missionary"  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
Congo  basin  and  its  inhabitants: 

"At  present  the  great  basin  of  the  Congo  is  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  dense  forests  of  many  species  of 
valuable  woods.  Klephaats  now  abound,  and  ivory  is 
the  chief  export;  but  with  commercial  facilities  to  the 
coast  that  region  would  supply  the  lumber  markets  of 
the  world.  At  the  same  time,  the  clearing  of  the  for- 
ests would  add  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  country,  and 
present  broad  areas  for  remunerative  agrioulture.  It  is 
a  most  favorable  clement  in  the  future  problem  of  Cen- 
tral Africa  that,  although  there  are  hundreds  of  tribes 
with  various  dialect**,  yet  these  are  all  cognate,  Mr.  H. 
M.  Stanley  was  enabled  to  cross  the  continent  by  the  use 
of  the  Swahili  lal)guage,with  whieh  he  started  from  the 
eanl  coast.  May  not  this  unification  of  language  be  a 
monument    of    the  prevailing    power  of   some   great 


nation  of  the  past,  vaguely  known  as  Ethiopia? 

"The  races  of  the  Congo  basin  are  superior  to  the  na 
groes  of  the  coast,  in  appearance,   stature   and    intellr 
gt-nce.     They  have  all  the  capabilities  of   a  strong  ani 
flourishing  race.     How  vast  the  responsibility   which 
laid  upon  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and    .\merl 
in  opening  up  such  a  country,  and  moulding  the  destin 
of  its  49,000,000  of  people!    As   yet  these  races   are 
simply  pagans      They  are  far  mors  easily  won  than  the 
Mohflmmedans  or  lirahmins.   Rev.  E.  F.  Merriau,  of  the 
American  Haptifit  Mipsionary  Union,  illustrates  this  dif- 
ference by  the  fact  that   while  in    Burma  the  missio: 
of  the  American  Baptist  Church  have  won  but  abo 
l.'iOO  IBuddhista,  they  have  gained  among  the  Kar< 
pigans  no  lees  than  24,000.     Or,  to  use  another  illustra- 
tion of  his,  while  only  about  *iOO  Mohammedan  converts 
are  claimed  by  all  missionary  societies,    whole  popula 
lions  of  pagans  in  the  Pacific  Islands  have  been  won  t 
the  truth  in  a  short  period.     The  motive  for   missionar 
elfort  found   in    these   contrasts  appears  still   strong 
when  we  consider  that  Mohammedan  ism  from  the  NortI 
is  fast  progressing  toward  Central  Africa;  that  a  greal 
Propaganda  in  Cairo,  with  ten  thousand  students,  is  con- 
^tanily  sending  forth  its  armies  of  Islamic   heralds  to 
meet  us  and  contest  this  grand   mission  field,  with  i 
49,000,000  of  idolaters." 
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It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  a  child  to  listen 
to  the  stories  of  holy  men  and  women  till  it  long^^  to 
follow  in  their  footsteps;  some  boy  or  girl,  perhaps,  of 
your  own  has  come  home  to  you  with  its  heart  full  of 
such  matters,  and  the  cry,  "Mother,  I  would  like  to  be 
a  missionary;"  or  yet  more  ambitious,  1  would  be  a 
martyr." 

Anl  they  mean  it  at  the  time;  but  bv  and  by  they  find 
out  that  a  martyr's  or  a  missionary''s  hfe  does  not  con- 
sists only  of  singing  hymns,  or  even  dying  nobly  in  the 
cause,  but  it  means  a  great  deal  of  real  ugly  pain  and 
suffering,  and  much  every-day  hard  work.  And  that 
they  d  J  not  covet,  so  there  is  no  more  said  about  the  de- 
sire for  martyrdom  or  missionary  work.  And  as  perhaps 
God  never  meant  thera  for  missionaries  or  martyrc,  but 
aimply  for  good,  obedient,  ordinary  children,  there  is  not 
much  harm  done;  perhaps  even  good  comes  out  of  the 
dying  of  this  little  fiame  of  fervor,  and  the  child  goes 
back  to  school  or  into  its  little  world  the  humbler,  be- 
cause it  finds  it  has  not  even  the  strength  to  go  on  wish- 
ing to  serve  God  in  the  midat  of  extraordinary  dangers. 
But  every  now  and  then  there  shines  out  amongst  us  a 
little  soul  whose  flame  will  not  be  quenched,  and  who 
goes  on  longing  and  longing  to  tell  the  6oF)pel  story  in 
strange  lands — to  do  something  more  for  ita  Saviour  than 
the  narrow  limits  of  home  permits.  Such  a  one  was  little 
Anna  Martin.  She  did  not  speak  her  wishes  aloud,  but 
at  thirteen,  or  even  younger,  she  longed  lo  give  herself 
up  to  some  holy  work — to  be  a  missionary,  in  fact;  and 
something  within  her  told  her  that  this  would  eventually 
be  her  lot.  But  a  sensible  girl  of  thirteen  knows  that 
years  must  pass  before  suoh  a  thing  can  be,  and  so  Anna 
took  the  work  nearest  at  hand  and  taught  little  English 
girls  in  an  English  Sunday  school. 

And  talking  to  the  six  little  ones  in  her  care  soon  made 
her  ari^iiainti^d  with  their  fathers  and  mothers,  this  one^a 
aick  aunt  and  that  one's  lame  brother,  till  sb*^  was  ou 
visiting  terms  with  them  all.  After  that,  as  she  grew 
up,  and  her  clergyman  found  that  she  loved  teaching  and 
oared  for  the  poor,  be  gave  her  plenty  to  do,  and  abe 
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became  faia  parisli,  and  the  dear  friend  and  teacher  of 
bandredH  of  children  and  their  families. 

And  all  tbiis  lime  ohe  was  bright  and  happy  that  you 
vould  have  tbonght  she  was  leading  just  the  life  she  de* 
nred.  But  it  wa«  not  so;  that  came  later,  when  sho  told 
a  friend  in  joyful  tonei:  "It  is  ail  settled;  I  am  goingto 
be  married  to  Mr.  Uinderer  (a  missionary  in  Africa),  and 
wu  are  going  to  ibadan*' — Ibadan  in  Western  Africa— 
the  Voniba  country. 

And  not  long  after  the  anouncement  tbe  little  girl  who 
bad  longed  to  serve  God  in  dangers  and  difficulties — now 
groirn  to  be  a  woman,  with  even  stronger  desires  of  the 
fame  nature — was  sailing  over  rough  seas,  past  strange 
laoda,  to  ber  husband's  African  home. 

He  had  been  to  Ibadan  before;  indeed,  he  wasthefirst 
-vhite  man  that  had  ever  trod  the  streets  of  that  great 
city,  wherein  dwelt  one  hundred  thousand  men  that  had 
Dcver  even  heard  of  the  true  God,  and  he  bad  come  to 
Edfiland  to  find  helpers  to  be  with  him  there  and  assist 
him  in  bis  work  of  ChriHianiKlng  the  lieathen. 

ll  waa  well  that  he  had  found  Anna  Martin  ready  to 
«orae,  as  a  loving  wife  and  earnest  missionary.  On  the 
way  out  in  that  tossing,  rolling  ship  I  espect  hetoldher 
all  about  their  new  home,  how  the  people  had  received 
him  kindly,  and  asked  him  to  "sit  down**  with  them;  but 
how  ignorant  they  were,  how  foolish,  how  terribly  in  need 
of  tbe  commonest  teaching,  with  their  many  and  cruet 
god«,  their  upholding  of  slavery  among  each  other,  and 
their  horrible  human  flaGri6ces. 

Brave  Mrs.  Uinderer,  however,  wan  not  afraid;  she  had 
loag«d  to  be  a  missionary  all  her  life,  and  she  was  not 
going  to  shricik  from  the  work.  Fever,  however,  waa 
her  tirat  trial  on  landing;  every  one  supers  from  tliat  who 
Ti«-it«  Africa,  and  many  die  under  its  attacks,  while  those 
who  are  spared  have  their  health  weakened  by  it.  Tbe 
firit  attack  over,  however,  she  and  her  husband  made 
ibeir  way  ap  the  country  towards  what  ahe  afterwards 
called  "dear  Ib.idan." 

The  first  large  place  they  stopped  at  was  Abeokuta, 
where  was  a  missionary  settlement;  here  both  Mrs.  Uin- 
derer and  her  huiiband  had  fever  again,  and  were  obliged 
to  re«t  a  while,  lilt  be  was  well  enough  to  go  on  to  Iba- 
dan and  arranee  about  the  commencement  uf  the  mission 
there.  Mrs.  Uinderer,  in  his  absence,  began  to  learn  the 
Yoraba  language,  and  tried  to  make  friends  with  tbe 
natives,  particularly  the  little  children,  whom  she  always 
loved,  whatever  their  color. 

U  disireased  her  that  she  could  only  as  yet  speak  to 
ihem  hy  signs.  She  longed  to  speak  their  tongue,  par 
tientarly  to  the  Ibadan  people,  who  had  never  seen  a 
wbit«  woman,  and  always  thought  of  fair  skins  and  cruel 
slave-masters  as  one  and  the  same.  Before,  however, 
Hr.  and  Mrs.  Uinderer  could  begin  their  residence  in 
Ibadao,  one  of  the  missionary's  greatest  troubles  over- 
look ihem — the  loss  of  friends.  Mr.  Paloy,  who  had 
-eofue  oat  in  their  ship  with  them,  also  as  a  miaaionary, 
took  the  fever  and  died;  and  Mrs.  Paley  was  so  very  ill 
that  she  had  to  be  sent  back  to  the  coast  immediately 
aod  pat  on  hoard  a  home-bound  vessel.  But  even  that 
did  not  save  her;  she  died  at  sea,  and  was  buried  in  its 
depths,  an  untried  laborer  in  the  mission  field. 

After  that  the  doctor  died,  likewise  a  fel9ow*passenger 
from  England.  He  was  just  going  to  have  taught  Mrs. 
Hinderer  a  great  many  useful  things  about  raediotne.  To 
be  able  to  doctor  the  poor  African  is  alwaysa  way  to  his 
heart;  but  that  was  now  alt  at  an  end,  and  with  sorrow- 
ful bearta  the  mieaionary  and  hia  wife  aet  oat  for 
Ibadan. 

Their  reception  in  that  town  must  have  cheered  them, 
if  it  was  rather  noisy.     Such  shouting  and  screaming, 


"The  white  man  has  oome!"  Some  were  frightened,  but 
all  were  curious,  and  there  was  much  pushing  and  crowd- 
ing to  get  a  sight  of  the  wonderful  white  woman.  At 
last  they  let  thera  go  to  sleep  in  their  own  little  house,  a 
sort  of  shed  with  a  mud  floor,  and  no  ceiling,  so  that  the 
insects  often  fell  upon  thera  in  bed — great  spiders  as  big 
as  your  hand,  wriggling  centipedes,  and  such  like.  Mrs. 
Hinderer  used  to  give  a  little  scream  at  first  when  such 
visitors  came  near  her,  but  by  and  by  she  became  used 
to  them.  Mr.  Uinderer  one  night,  however,  heard  a 
rustling  by  his  bed,  and  jamping  up  to  see  the  cause, 
trod  on  a  venomous  serpent,  which  might  have  killed 
them  had  it  turned  upon  him. 

Plenty  of  discomforts  had  oar  missionaries  on  first 
settling  down;  but  they  were  so  pleased  to  be  in  Ibadan, 
beginning  their  great  work,  that  they  seemed  light. 

Sirs.  Uinderer  writes  to  a  friend  on  the  first  of  her 
African  Whit-Sundays — 

"Vou  should  have  seen  a  certain  Anna  today,  with  a 
large  mixed-up  class  of  men  and  women  on  the  ground, 
with  her  four  little  boys  (black),  who  are  with  her  everv 
day,  clinging  to  her,  each  trying  to  be  nearest  at  this 
afternoon  school.  You  must  remember  they  arc  cramped 
for  room.  As  I  sat  on  my  chair,  one  little  black  fellow 
bad  clasped  my  arms  with  both  bis  bands,  another  every 
now  and  then  nearly  resting  his  chin  on  my  shoulder,  the 
other  two  sitting  close  at  my  feet;  and  then  such  a  burst 
of  voices  after  me  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Yoruba, 
and  then  two  of  the  Commandments," 

These  little  boys  adored  their  mother-mistress;  if  a  fly 
came  near  her  they  pushed  it  away,  and  when  she  lay  ill 
of  fever  in  her  room  all  one  day,  they  wont  about 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  mourning  that  tiiey  could  not 
find  "missis.**  The  women,  loo,  who  came  to  visit  her 
were  gentle  and  tender,  with  all  their  curiosity.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Uinderer  were  soon  in  full  work:  a  day  school  with 
nine  little  boys,  each  in  a  blue  shirt  over  their  dark 
akins;  Sunday  services;  every-day  teaching  of  big  and 
little;  and  last,  and  not  least  perhaps,  a  boy  of  four  and  a 
girl  of  six  taken  to  live  in  the  bouse  to  teach  and  make 
Christian  children  of. 

The  first  evening  the  girl  of  six  dragged  the  boy  of 
four  by  the  band,  saying,  "Akielle,  you  must  not  stay 
here;  do  you  know  that  when   it  gets   dark   the   white 

fieople  kill  and  eat  the  black?"  And  oS  flew  the  poor 
ittle  simpletons,  trembling  with  terror.  It  was  some 
time  before  tiny  Akielle  dared  to  stay  the  night  with 
the  kind  lady  he  loved  so  in  the  day-time,  bat  after  a 
while  he  did,  and  to  his  sister's  great  joy  and  surprise 
she  found  him  alive  in  the  morning.  The  littleohildren 
were  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Uioderer's  heart;  she  had  taught 
thera  to  say  prayers,  to  repeat  hymns,  and  to  be  good 
and  quiet  in  church.  Only  one  Sunday  when  Mr.  Hin- 
derer was  pre.iching  about  the  foolishness  of  idols  who 
have  mouths  and  sneak  not,  the  boys  burst  out  laughing 
and  said  aloud,  "True,  very  true."  Not  quite  our  church 
fashion,  hut  it  showed  they  were  attending.  The  school 
would  have  increased  more  quickly,  but  the  people  got 
an  idea  that  "book"  would  make  their  children  oowarda; 
and  as  the  Ibadan  folk  are  great  fighters,  always  at  war 
with  their  neighbors,  they  were  afraid  of  this. 

A  young  black  man  called  Olubi,  who  had  been  with 
tbe  Uinderers  from  the  first  as  a  servant,  was  now  givea 
up  to  be  a  schoolmaster — a  loss  to  his  master  and  mis- 
tress, but  he  made  a  capital  teacher.  And  then  by  and 
by  came  that  solemn  and  joyful  day,  when  the  first  Iba- 
dan converts  were  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ — 
two  young  men,  two  young  women,  and  one  old  man 
presenting  themselves' for  baptism  in  white  robes  instead 
of  their  usual  blue  ones,  and   fully   understanding  that 
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the  waters  of  baptism  were  a  sign  of  that  greater  wash- 
ing, the  washing  away  of  their  aina. 

A  little  later  came  the  first  Christias  wedding,  also  an 
event  in  the  mission  life,  followed  by  a  dinner  and 
•peeches!— for  black  men  can  make  grand  speeches — the 
first  wedding  that  was  in  Ibadan  at  which  lie  who  turned 
water  into  wine  was  asked  to  be  present. 

In  Mrs.  Hinderer's  diary  comes  nest  a  record  of  eight 
little  ones  out  of  her  house  being  received  by  baptism 
into  the  fold;  but  these  happy  times  were  succeeded  by 
deep  sorrow  on  account  of  the  perseoution  which  fell  to 
the  lot  of  many  of  the  poor  heathen  who  attended  the 
iDstruction  of  the  white  people,  atid  who  showed  a  desire 
to  know  the  true  God.  Wivesand  daughters  were  beaten 
and  tied  up  by  their  heathen  relatives;  little  scholars 
were  forcibly  removed  from  Mrs.  Hinderer's  «are,  regard- 
less of  tears  and  entreaties;  and  threats  of  murder  were 
to  terrify  such  as  evinced  a  leaning  towards  the  new 
faith.  Hut  history  has  tihown  us  that  persecution  will 
never  succeed  in  extinguishing  religious  fervor;  and  the 
girla  with  rope-marks  round  necks  and  arms,  the  little 
children  with  the  angry  menaces  ringing  in  their  ears, 
crept  back  to  the  mission  house  when  the  first  tumult 
was  over,  and  clung  once  more  to  their  kind  teacher. 
Let  alone,  and  given  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  the  Afri- 
can child  is  a  cheerful  little  creature,  full  of  fun  and 
J'okes,  and  Mrs.  Flinderer  would  not  have  been  without 
ler  small  body-guard  for  anything.  They  amused  her 
with  their  witty  little  sallies  at  times,  and  she  has  noted 
one  as  especially  clever.  A  little  girl  coming  to  the  Ku- 
deti  brook  found  it  unexpectedly  dry,  and  Mr.  Hinderer 
riding  by  at  the  same  raoraent  in  a  fall  suit  of  cool  white 
clothing,  she  playfully  aocased  him  of  having  caused  the 
drought,  turning  her  words  into  a  sort  of  poetry  as  she 
spoke.  Of  course  her  rhyme  was  in  the  Yoruba  tongue, 
but  I  thinkyon  will  understand  it  better  translated  into 
Eoglish.     These  were  her  words — 

"Tbc  white  man  of  Kudeti's  hill 
}la8  tigc<l  the  black  <;lilld  rery  ill ; 
He  wiLdbed  bis  clothes  so  white,  you  see. 
That  not  a  drop  is  left  for  me. 
Ob  I  tell  him  when  be  cumes  next  day 
To  wash  biaclotheB  some  other  way." 

Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Uinderor  paid  a  visit  after  a  while  to 
the  King  of  Oyo^  to  whose  city  Olubi  had  been  sent  to 
make  a  beginning  of  teaching.  Theking  received  them 
▼ery  kindly;  he  had  seen  Mr.  llinderer before,  and  asked 
aft«r  "the  good  Queen  of  England;"  and  on  the  next 
Sunday  a  real  church  servico  was  hold,  which  his  Majesty 
greatly  approved  of,  telling  the  while  men  they  might 
oreaeh  in  his  town.  And  a  little  girl  taking  a  fancy  to 
Mrs.  llinderer,  and  begging  to  return  with  her,  the  king 
gave  his  permission,  saying  graciously  he  wished  he  was 
a  little  girl  and  could  go  too. 

The  next  event  that  stirred  the  home  life  of  the  ITin- 
derers  was  the  desire  of  Olubi,  their  school-master,  to 
marry  Susanna,  a  little  Christian  servant  of  Mrs.  Hin- 
derer*8;  the  match  pleased  her  good  mistress,  and  she  be- 
gan lo  think  of  bridal  clothes  in  true  English  fashion. 

You  have  not  beard  Olubi's  early  history,  and  it  is 
very  remarkable.  His  mother  was  an  idol  priestess,  and 
he  was  dedicated  to  a  false  god,  showing  as  a  boy  an 
angry  hatred  to  the  new  doctrines  of  the  white  men.  "If 
I  were  a  war  chief,"  said  the  fiery  black  boy,  "I  would 
kill  the  missionary,  who  tells  na  to  give  up  idols,  and  if 
he  comes  into  my  street,  I  will  do  it  myself."  But  a 
mighty  hand  held  back  this  little  would-be  murderer. 
When  the  raisaionary  did  come  into  Olubi's  street,  the 
boy  was  lying  sick  and  helplesa  on  his  mat,  powerless  to 
do  any  harm.  Hia  ears  were  open,  however,  and  he  heard 
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the   preaching  and   praying,  at  first  unwillingly,   th 
curiously.  "It  is  not  anything  so  very  bad  he  is  aayin 
was  his  thought  after  a  while;  and  when  be  got  bettei 
something  prompted  him  to  go  the   mission   school  a: 
church,  and  see  how  these  white  people  wonshipped. 
lie  enjoyed  the  service,  and  notwithstanding  that 
prioateSB  mother  beat  him  for  it,  he  learned    the   LordV 
Prayer,  and  weat  to  the  sohool.     After  that   he  speat 
seventeen  days  with  his  mother  in  an  idol  house,  wor- 
shipping and  sacrificing,  but  on  returning  home  he  told 
his  mother  that  be  should  not  do  this  next  year,  as 
meant  to  follow  the  white  man^s  fashion.  This,  of  course. 
brought  further  ill  treatment;   but  the  boy's  mind  wa« 
made  up.     He  joined  the  baptismal  class  for  instruction, 
stood  firm,  and  was  in  due  time  received  into  the  little 
Christian  Church  by  the  name  of    Daniel.     And  then, 
with  prayers  and  entreaties,  be  won  over  his   biguied 
mother,  both  she  and   his  father  in  time  forsaking  the 
old  gods,  and  turning  to  the  once  despised  faith  of  the 
white  man. 

A  short  visit  to  England  refreshed  our  poor  hard  work- 
ing missionaries  much,  but  Mrs.  Hinderer  eoon  bfcam^^ 
anxious  to  return  home  lo  Ibadan.  Tbeirpeople  received 
them  with  rapture,  and  Daniel  and  Susanna  had  another 
little  Daniel  to  show  them,  whom  Mrs.  Hinderer  soon 
began  to  covet,  to  put  among  her  own  thirty  little  ones! 
All  sorts  and  sizes  of  children  were  a  delight  to  her,  and 
her  ranks  were  sometimes  strangely  filled,  Olubi  brought 
her  one  day  from  the  beach  a  tiny  baby  one  week  old, 
thrown  away  by  some  cruel  mother.  A  niee  little  child, 
Mrs.  Hinderer  thought  it  might  beatwin.aa  the  heathen 
b^'lief  is  that  the  gods  do  not  like  twins.  Poor  little 
"Moses"  had  caught  cold  from  his  cruel  treatment,  and 
only  lived  three  weeks,  to  his  new  mother's  great  sor- 
row. She  was  glad,  however,  she  had  saved  him  to  be 
buried  under  a  shady  tree  in  the  bush,  rather  than  to  fli^yi 
a  prey  to  pigs  or  vultures.  |H 

By  and  by  came  another  foundling  to  the  kind  ann^l 
of  the  foster-mother.  Another  little  babe,  of  a  few 
months  old,  lay  shrieking  and  wailing  on  the  grass,  a  for 
saken  creature.  For  three  days  and  nights  no  one  res- 
cued it,  but  in  the  daytime  every  mother  passing  look 
it  up  and  fed  it,  not  daring  to  remove  it,  since  an  idol 
priest  might  have  ordered  it  to  be  left  there.  The  wild 
beasts  would  have  thought  it  a  tender  morsel,  but  ita 
cries  frightened  them  away.  The  news  of  this  little  un- 
cared-for passionate  creature  was  brought  to  the  mis- 
aionary's  wife,  and,  as  you  may  fancy,  she  hastened  to 
rescue  the  poor  baby.  It  had  a  bad  cough,  as'  was  nat- 
ural after  the  exposure,  and  gave  much  trouble  and 
anxiety,  but  that  did  not  prevent  her  becoming  a  great  ' 
treasure  and  darling  in  the  mission  house.  **Kyila"  she 
was  named,  which  means  "this  baa  escaped,"  or  "is 
saved."  And  little  Eyila  was  indeed  saved  for  this  life 
and  the  one  to  come.  She  lived  to  twine  loving  black 
arms  around  the  new  mother's  neck,  to  lisp  her  name, 
and  the  name  of  liim  who  loved  little  children.  She 
lived  to  know  what  earthly  care  and  earthly  love  meant, 
and  then,  still  young,  still  a  littL'  lamb  of  the  fold,  she 
went  to  the  heavenly  keeping,  carried  off  by  small- 
during  an  absence  of  Miss  Ifinderer  in  England. 

How  this  baby's  loss  was  felt  appears  in  a  letter 
Mrs.  Hinderer — 

"My  sweet,  my  darling  Eyila  has  left  earth,  and  gon^ 
to  her  Saviour  in  heaven.  She  died  of  smallpox.  Her 
last  worda  to  her  faithful  nurse  were,  'Come,  let  us  go 
home.  I  am  going  home;  but  too  much  thorn  in  the 
road,  too  much  thorn,'  Sweet  little  babe!  the  thorns  are 
passed,  and  she  m  at  rest  and  peace  with  Jesus,  who  wili 
show  me  my  babe  again,  my  dear  Eyila.     But  I  do  feel 
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H  esoMdingly,  and  bo  does  my  huBband."    And  then  she 
iriods  ap,  "Uow^ows  in  Paradise  our  store!" 

Mrs.  Hinderer  sometimes  wrote  home  to  Engliab 
(ohool- children  of  her  cares  and  anxieliee  about  her 
black  flock.  One  of  her  little  worries  was  the  making 
them  wash  every  morning.  They  tbonght  this  very 
troublesome  and  DODRensical,  and  ehe  had  to  say  at  last, 
"Mo  wash,  no  breakfast,"  and  then  they  went  to  the 
vkter  as  if  they  were  going  to  be  whipped;  but  after  a 
while  they  actually  got  to  take  pleasure  in  the  morning 
bath,  and  to  teach  newcomers  to  do  so  also.  Daniel 
Olabt,  the  second  great  darling  of  hera,  always  in  her 
company,  even  as  a  baby  boy  going  to  church  with  her, 
tnd  asking  in  a  whimper  when  tired,  "Has  not  fUar  done 
talking  yetf'  iUar  being  Mr.  Hinderer  preaching  to  his 
flock. 

With  all  the  enooarageraent  of  a  full  church  and 
•ohool,  converts  presenting  themselveti  for  baptism,  and 
Cb«  general  confidence  of  the  black  population,  there  was 
macb  still  to  make  the  heart  faint  within  time;  witness 
this  entry  in  Mrs.  Ilinderer'a  journal — 

"Onr  old  friend  the  King  of  Oyo  is  dead.  There  were 
not  so  many  people  put  to  death  aa  in  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions— not  more  than  four  men.  But  forty-two  wives 
of  his  poisoned  themselves  for  the  honor  of  accompany- 
ing him  to  the  other  world!"  And  later,  when  a  general 
war  was  threatened,  she  tells  of  a  human  sacrifice  in 
Ibadan  town.  A  strong  young  man  of  five-andtwenty 
was  chosen,  all  day  paraded  through  the  town  to  be  ad- 
mired and  almost  worinhtpped,  and  at  night  sacrificed. 
He  looked  so  proud  of  himself  and  his  honors;  poor  crea- 
ture! he  imagined  that  all  sorts  of  glory  awaited  him 
the  moment  after  death.  The  priests  told  him  so,  and 
he  firmly  believed  them. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  war  horrors.  For  years  after 
Mr.  and  Mrn.  Hinderer  lived  in  a  be^e'ged  city,  the  road 
to  the  coast  shut  up,  no  letterc)  reaching  tfaeio,  and  all 
torts  of  cruelties  going  on  around  them. 

Even  the  common  necesnaries  of  life  failed  them, and 
they  could  hardly  pray  "Give  u^  thij  day  our  daily 
bread''  for  sheer  weakness.  If  only  ihey  could  have  sent 
to  Abeokata,  the  nearest  luwn  where  white  men  lived, 
relief  would  hav<*  come,  but  the  d:iii(»yr  wa^  «<)  great  of 
being  seisvd  by  &ome  of  the  rival  pariiesi  that  no  messen- 
gers  would  po.  Clnthe-«,  too,  wor«^  out.  and  roiilj  not  be 
replaced,  and  Mr.s.  Hinderer  was  nimost  shoi-less. 

No  wonder  that  fever  visiieil  them  again  and  again, 
and  Mrs.  Hinderer  became  so  feeble  that  it  was  feared 
ebe  would  die  in  her  inland  prison. 

It  was  imperative  that  ithe  >ihoiild  hnve  change  and 
comfort  as  soon  as  possible.  The  kind  English  Consul  at 
the  coast  knew  of  this,  and  was  always  trying  to  send 
for  her,  but  the  danger  was  too  great.  Hope  deferred 
made  their  hearts  very  sick  in  those  days.  Even  the 
ftehool  work  suffered  for  want  of  books,  of  paper  to 
write  on,  of  sewing  materials  for  the  little  girls;  only 
two  rusty  needles  and  one  ball  of  cotton  were  left! 

But  still  when  one  night  a  few  brave  men  did  arrive 
from  the  coast,  with  a  message  from  the  Consul  that  now 
-Mr*  Hinderer  might  try  to  return  with  them,  her  heart 
failed  her.  \yhat,  leave  her  children,  her  schools,  her 
dear  IbadanI     Impossible! 

But  then  she  remembered  how  useless  she  should  be 
if  weakness  took  still  further  poasesflion  of  her,  and  the 
desire  to  preserve  life  sprang  up  within  her.  A  visit  to 
England  might  brace  her  up,  though,  alas!  not  for  Iba- 
dan. So  she  went,  leaving  Mr.  Hinderer  behind  to  put 
the  mission  affairs  in  the  best  order  before  he  followed 
her.  HiH  health,  t4>o,  had  long  been  fatting;  the  elim^Lu 
had  all  but  proved  fatal  to  both  laborers,  and  they  could 


not  but  feel  that  they  had  worked  their  last  day's  work 
in  their  beloved  Africa. 

The  wisest  course  was  now  to  place  the  mission  affairs^ 
as  far  as  might  be,  in  native  hands.  Olubi  was  a  host  in 
himself,  and  there  were  other  reliable  Christian  teachers 
among  the  converts.  Churches  and  schools  had  boen 
established,  and  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would  not 
Buffer  it  to  be  extiuguinhed  in  these  troublous  times.  At 
the  same  time,  the  white  man's  prospects  were  dark- 
ened; the  European  missionaries  at  Abeokuta  had  been 
compelled  to  fly,  and  Mr.  Hinderer,  half  dead  with  re- 
peated attacks  of  fever,  gave  up  his  charge  to  his  native 
helpers,  and  was  carried  to  the  coast,  following  his  wife 
to  England  shortly  afterwards. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Hinderer's  life  is  now  all  but  told. 
She  revived  a  little  on  landing  in  her  own  country;  she 
visited  friends  and  talked  of  old  days,  always  with  the 
warmest  corner  of  her  heart  for  Africa  and  "dear  Iba- 
dan;" then  her  husband  had  an  English  charge  given 
him,  and  she  sat  among  white  folk  in  an  English  church, 
visiting  neat  cottages  on  smiling  greens,  and  talking  to 
Knglitih  mothers  at  English  mothers*  meetings,  her  d is- 
course  often  drifting  batik  to  black  babies  and  black  folk 
in  far-off  Africa. 

But  her  days  were  numbered.  In  the  sweet  soft  Eng- 
lish summer  following  her  arrival,  she  breathed  her  laat, 
the  missionary  spirit  of  the  child  only  quenched  whett 
the  breath  went  oat  of  the  worn  body. 


Tht  Barotol  I'eople  of  Africa. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Arnot  is  engaged  in  independent  mission- 
ary work  in  Central  Africa.  His  father,  Mr.  Wm. 
Arnot,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  writes  as  follows  respecting 
information  he  has  received  from  his  son  as  to  the 
people : 

He  gives  many  details  of  the  manners  and  oustoms  of 
the  Barotsi  people — as  well  as  their  cruelty.  On  great 
occasions  they  cut  off  the  toes  and  fingers  of  a  child^ 
and  sprinkle  its  blood  on  any  boat  or  building  intended 
for  the  Kini^,  after  which  they  tostj  the  child  into  the 
Zambesi!  f  hey  have  a  "City  of  Refuge,"  where  any- 
one who  may  have  incurred  the  King's  wrath  or  been 
guilty  of  a  serious  erime  may  flee  to  and  be  safe;  and  if 
the  head  man  of  that  village  pleads  for  him  he  may  re- 
turn to  his  owu  homo  and  live  in  peace.  Their  laws  for 
the  cleansing  of  houses  that  have  been  defiled  with  dead 
bodies  are  very  much  the  same  as  the  laws  of  Moseti, 
and  other  defilements  in  like  manner. 

Their  mode  of  naming  children  is  very  like  what  i» 
found  in  Scripture,  viz.,  "Child  of  sorrow,"  "child  of 
joy,"  "born  by  the  river,"  ito.  When  a  man  of  property 
dies,  his  nearest  kinsman  lakes  his  brother's  wives,  and 
children  born  of  them  inherit  the  dead  man's  property^ 
as  in  Deut.  25:  5,6.  It  is  a  regular  custom  when  a  man 
returns  to  a  house,  fur  a  servant  to  wait  witli  water  to 
pour  on  his  hands,  and  as  it  was  said  of  Elisha  in  2  Kings 
H:ll,  "which  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah,"  so,, 
in  the  Barotsi  valley,  the  same  expression  is  used  to  de- 
note a  servant  or  slave.  These  manners  and  customs,. 
found  in  the  dark  centre  of  heathenism  in  Africa,  must 
be  deeply  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  Word. 

While  my  son  found  the  negro  in  the  centre  of  Africa 
to  be  far  from  moral,  he  found,  as  he  got  nearer  the 
West  Coast,  the  state  of  morals  was  much  lower  in  very 
many  respects,  including  the  bad  effects  of  drinking  runk 
and  braudy.  He  intends  to  return  again  into  the 
interior,  if  the  Lord  so  will?,  after  recruiting  and  get- 
ting supplies,  »to.,  hut  will  go  to  the  north  of  the  Barotsi, 
where  no  mip^ionllry  has  ever  been  yet. 
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jlit  jlnnucl  ^afcrr  in  (Statral  ^frira. 

Sir  Samutil  W.  Baker  uniJertook  an  expedition  iato 
Central  Africa  in  1861.  In  Cairo  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  Swedish  lady,  wliom  be  married,  and  who  has 
■*iini!n  bfcn  hiscompanion  amid  the  gre&i  dangers  through 
which  be  has  pa^xed,  bnt  whose-couragc  and  enthusiasm 
'«'ere  equal  lo  his  own. 

He  thuH  wrote  about  his  wife:  "It  was  tn  vain  that  I 
implored  her  to  remain,  and  that  I  painted  the  dlffiuul- 
ties  and  periU  stilt  blacker  than  I  supposed  they  really 
would  be;  she  was  resolved,  with  woman'uconstanoy  and 
devotioni  to  share  all  dangers,  and  to  follow  rae  thruugb 
-each  rough  footstep  of  the  wild  life  before  me." 

lie  went  up  the  White  Nile  and  explored  some  of  the 
lakes  near  its  source. 

He  relates  the  followinj^  conversation  with  Commoro, 
-a  chief  of  the  Latookan: 

"I  asked  him/*  say^  iUker,  ''why  those  slain  in  baltls 
were  allowed  to  remain  unburied.  He  naid  it  had 
always  been  the  cuHom,  but  that  he  could  not  ex- 
plaiD  it. 


Bir  8am%uA  W.  Saktr  and  Wff*. 


"Bat,"  Ir..'plied,  "why  should  you  disturb  the  bones 
«f  ihnse  wh  im  you  have  already  buried,  and  expose  them 
■on  the  outs'tirts  of  the  town?" 

"It  was  t  le  custom  of  our  forefathers/'  he  answered, 
''^therefore  we  continue  to  observe  it." 

"Have  yi)u  no  belief  in  a  future  existence  after  death? 
Is  not  some  idea  expressed  in  the  act  of  exhuming  the 
■boni's  after  the  fl>'Mh  is  decayed?" 

Commoro. — "Existence  after  death!  How  can  that 
be?  Can  a  dead  man  get  oat  of  his  grave,  unless  we  dig 
4iim  out?" 

"Do  you  think  m^u  ia  like  a  beast,  that  dies  and  is 
•tnd»-dr^ 

Common}  — "Certainly;  an  or  Is  stronger  than  a  man; 
but  he  dies,  and  his  bones  last  longer;  they  are  bigger. 
j\  man's  bones  break  quickly^he  is  weak." 

"Ia  not  a  min  superior  in  sense  to  an  ox?  Has  he  not 
a  mind  to  direct  his  actions?" 

Commoro. — "Some  men  are  not  so  clever  as  an  ox. 
3(en  mast  sow  corn  to  obtain  food,  but  the  ox  and  wild 
Animals  can  procure  it  without  sowing.'* 

"Oo  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  spirit  within  you 
more  than  flesh?  Do  you  not  dream  and  wander  in 
thought  to  distant  places  in  your  sleep?  Neverthe- 
JesB,  your  body  rest*  in  one  spot.  How  do  you  account 
for  tliis?" 

Cymmoro  (laughing). — "Well,  how  do  you  account 
for  it?  It  is  a  thing  1  cannot  understand;  it  occurs  to 
«ie  every  night," 


man. 


"The  mind  is  independent   of   the  body — the   acta 
body  can  be  fettered,  bui  the   mind  is  uncontroUabli 
the  body  will  die  and  will  become  dust,   or  be  eaten 
vultures,  but  the  spirit  will  exist  forever." 

Commoro.— "W  here  will  the  spirit  live?" 

"Where  does  fire  live?   Cannot   you    produce   a  fir 
by  rubbing  two  sticks  together,  yet  you  »u  not  the 
iiithewoud.     Has  not  that  lire  that  lies  harmless  ao 
unseen  in  the  sticks,  the   power  to  consume   the  who 
country?   Which  is  the  stronger,  the  small   stick   tha 
first  produces  the  fire,  or  the  fare  itself?    So  is  the  spiq 
the  element    within  the   body,    as  the   element  of  fil 
exists  in  the  stick;  the  element  being  superior  to  tbesu 
stance." 

Commoro. — "Ha!  Can  you  explain  whit  we  frequen 
see  at  night  when  lost  in  the  wildcrnesf*?   I  have  idtb 
been  lost,  and  wanderinc;  in  the  dark,  I  have  seen  a  dii 
tant  fire;  upon  approaching,  the  fire  has  vanished,  and 
have   been  unable  to  trace  the  cause — oor  could  I  fit 
the  spot." 

"lUve  you  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  spirits  auperi< 
to  either  man  or  beast?  Have  you  no  fear  of  evil  e: 
cept  from  bodily  causes?" 

Commoro. — "I  am  afraid  of  eleuhanta  and  other  ani 
mals  when  in  the  jangle  at  night,  but  of  nothing  else." 

'H'hen  you  believe  in  nothing;  neither  in  a  good  nor 
evil  spirit!  And  you  believe  that  when  you  die  it  will 
be  the  end  of  body  and  spirit;  that  you  arc  like  other 
animals;  and  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  man 
and  beast;  both  disappear,  and  end  at  death?" 

Commoro.— "Of  course  they  do." 

"Do  you  see  no  difference  in  good  and  bad  actioi 

t'offiworo.— "Yes,   there  are  good  and  bad   in 
and  beasts." 

"Do  you  think  that  a  good  man  and  a  bad  must  share 
the  same  fate,  and  alike  die  and  end?" 

Commoro. — "Yes;  what  else  can  they  do?  How  can 
they  hftp  dying?    Good  and  bad  all  die." 

"Their  bodies  perish,  but  theirRpiritsremain;tbegood 
in  happiness,  the  bad  in  misery.  If  you  have  no  belief 
in  a  future  state,  wAy  should  a  mau  be  good?  Why 
should  he  not  be  bad,  if  he  can  prosper  by  wickedness?" 

Commoro. — "Most  peoj>le  are  bad;  if  they  are  strong 
they  take  from  the  weak.  The  good  people  are  ail  weak; 
they  are  good  because  they  are  not  strong  enongh  to 
be  bad." 

Some  com  had  been  taken  out  of  a  sack  for  the  horses, 
and  a  few  grains  lying  scattered  on  the  ground,  I  tried 
the  beautiful  metaphor  of  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  a 
future  state.  Making  a  small  hole  with  my  finger  in  the 
ground,  I  placed  a  grain  within  it:  "That,"  I  said,  "rep* 
resents  you  when  you  die."  Covering  it  with  earth,  I 
continued,  "That  grain  will  decay,  but  from  it  will  rise 
the  plant  that  produce  a  reappearance  of  the  original 
form." 

Commoro. — "Exactly  so;  that  I  understand.  But  the 
original  grain  does  not  rise  again;  it  rots  like  the  dead 
man,  and  is  ended;  the  fruit  produced  is  not  the  tame 
grain  that  we  buried,  but  the /»*i»iuc<«on  of  that  grain; 
so  it  is  with  man — I  die,  and  decay,  and  am  ended;  bot 
my  children  grow  op  like  the  fruit  of  the  grain.  Some 
men  have  no  children,  and  some  grains  perish  without 
fruit;  then  all  are  ended." 

2  was  obliged  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation. 
In  this  wild,  naked  savage  there  was  not  even  a  snper- 
slition  upon  which  to  found  a  religious  feeling;  there 
was  a  bolief  in  matter;  and  to  bin  understanding  every* 
thing  -ft »A  material.   It  was  extraordinary  to  find  so  muoh. 


'The  natives  ainysproduoe  Are  bj  rubbing  tiroHickslosether. 
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[<<raiReu  of  perception  combined   wilh   aucb  complet« 

l«tt'D»ene«R  to  anything  ideal. 

SirS.  W.  Baker  also  gives  an  account  of  his  entering 
Vii>oro>    the    country   of   King  Kiimraiti,  and  thas  de- 
•iritf**i  ibe  people: 
"After  the  disgusting  naked  tribes  that  we   had  been 

i  irivelling  amongAt  for  more  than  twelve  months,  it  was 
4  delightful  change  to  find  ouraelves  in  comparative 
<irilir.uion;  this  was  evinced  not  only  in  the  decency  of 
Uie clothing,  but  aUo  in  the  manufactures  of  the  conn- 
uy.  Toe  blacksmiths  were  exceedingly  clever,  and  used 
i'uo  hammers  instead  of  stone;  they  drew  fine  wircfrora 
(be    thick   copfier    and  brass  wire  that  they    received 


and  bis  complexion  was  about  as  dark  a  brown  as  that 
of  an  Abysitinian.  TTe  sat  upon  a  copper  stool  placed 
upon  a  carpet  of  leopard  skins,  and  be  was  surrounded 
by  about  ten  of  his  principal  chiefs. 

"Our  interpreter,  Bacheeta,  now  informed  bim  who 
I  was,  and  what  were  my  intentions.  He  said  that  he 
was  sorry  ]  had  been  so  long  on  the  road,  but  that 
be  had  been  obliged  to  be  cautious,  having  been  de- 
ceived by  Dsbono's  people.  I  replied  that  I  was  an 
Englishman,  a  friend  of  Speke  and  Grant — that  they 
had  described  the  reception  they  had  met  with  from 
hira,  and  that  I  had  come  to  thank  htm,  and  to  offer 
him  a  few  presents  in  return  for  his  kindness,  and  to 
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from  Zanzibar;  thetr  bellows  were  the  same  as  those 
«M^  b^  the  more  savage  tribes — but  the  greatest  proof 
of  tbeir  superior  civilisation  was  exhibited  in  their 
|>  dlery." 

Be  sent  word  to  the  king  requesting  permission  to  visit 
bim  lit  his  capital.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  him  giv- 
ing him  permission.  Entrance  into  the  country  having 
bMQ  thas  saccessfnlly  effected,  the  caravan  was  only 
4elajed  by  the  illness  of  Flaker  and  his  wife,  who  were 
proatraled  with  fever.  The  march  was  verv  nlow,  bat 
on  the  lOtfa  of  February  they  arrived  at  Mrooli,  Kam- 
raai**  capital,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Nile  with  the  Kafue 
«r  Kafour  River.  Baker's  description  of  the  place  cor- 
ffvpoada  exactly  with  that  given  by  Speke,  and  his  ex- 
f6rienc«  of  the  canning  and  rapacity  of  the  savage  mon- 
arch reeembled  that  received  by  the  latter.  He  thus 
^«seribeshii  reception.  He  was  suffering  from  fever  at 
the  time,  and  unable  to  walk: 

"Upon  my  approach  the  crowd  gave  way,  and  I  was 
•hoitly  laid  on  a  mat  at  the  king's  feet.  He  waf>  a  fine- 
looking  man,  but  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  counle- 
nanc4.',  owing  to  his  extremely  prominent  eyes;  he  was 
abont six  feet  high,  beautifully  clean,  and  was  dressed 
in  a  long  robe  of  bark  cloth  most  gracefully  folded.  The 
naiia   of   bia  hands  and  feet  were  carefully   attended, 


request  him  to  give  me  a  guide  to  Lake  Lnta  Nzige. 
He  laughed  at  the  name,  and  repeated  it  several  times 
with  bis  chiefs — be  then  caid  it  was  not  Lxita^  bat' 
Mwootan  Nztge — but  that  it  was  six  months''  journey 
from  Mrooli,  and  that  in  my  weak  condition  I  could  not 
possibly  reach  it;  that  I  should  die  upon  the  road,  and 
that  the  king  of  my  country  would  perhaps  imagine  that 
I  had  been  marderod,  and  might  invade  his  territory. 
I  replied,  that  I  was  weak  with  the  toil  of  years  in  th« 
hot  countries  of  Africa,  but  that  I  was  in  search  of  the 
great  Uke,  and  should  not  return  until  I  had  succeeded; 
that  I  had  no  king,  but  a  powerful  Queen  who  watched 
over  all  her  subjecta,  and  that  no  Englishman  oould 
be  murdered  with  impunity;  therefore  he  should  send 
me  to  the  take  without  delay,  and  there  would  be  the 
leiwer  chance  of  my  dying  in  his  country. 

"I  explained  that  the  river  Nile  flowed  for  a  distance 
of  two  years'  journey  through  wonderful  countries,  and 
reached  the  sea,  from  which  many  valuable  articles  would 
be  sent  to  him  in  exchange  for  ivory,  could  I  only  dis- 
cover the  great  lake.  As  a  proof  oF  this,  I  had  brought 
him  a  few  curiosities  that  1  trusted  he  would  accept, 
and  I  regretted  that  the  impossibility  of  procuring  por- 
ters had  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  others  tbab 
had  been  better  intended  for  faim." 
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CONGO    BOYS    AND     CMIilSTIANITY, 


Congo  Bo;8  and  Chrlstlaiiltj. 

A  correspondent  of  Tht  ChrUtiati  writing  to  young 
people  says: — 

Not  long  ago  I  spent  an  evening  with  a  missionary 
who  has  lived  and  worked  for  several  yearn  cm  the  banks 
of  that  great  rivor  Congo.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  beeu 
staying  for  more  than  a  year  in  England,  that  he  might 

fet  strong  again,  and  go  back  to  the  work  in  Africa  that 
e  loves  so  much;  for  hot  Africa  often  makes  EngHph 
jieuple  tired  and  ill.  This  missionary  and  his  companions 
were  to  set  out  on  their  long  voyage,  and  journey  back 
again  to  Africa,  on  the  day  next  bat  one  after  I  saw 
them. 

The  missionary  told  me  some  things  that  happened  in 
hiB  work  in  Africa.  One  little  history  that  he  told  me  I 
am  sure  you  wilt  like  to  hear.  When  a  missionary  goes 
to  Africa,  he  has  to  build  himself  a  house  of  wood  in 
some  place  where  a  ;hief  has  told  bim  he  maydoso,  and 
tlien  put  up  other  buildings,  and  a  fichoolhoune  and  gar- 
den round  about  it;  all  this  is  called  a  "station."  At  one 
of  Mr.  C'  *b  stations  they  hav«  a  school  with  lifty  or 
sixty  black  boys  in  it.  These  black  boys  must  live  al- 
ways with  the  missionaries.  If,  when  school  time  is 
over,  they  went  back  to  the  houses  of  their  heathen  par- 
ents every  day,  all  the  good  work  of  the  missionaries 
would  be  undone.  One  day  there  was  brought  to  the 
home  of  the  missionary  quite  a  tiny  black  boy,  only 
about  five  or  six  years  old.  This  little  boy  was  very 
dirty  indeed;  so  airty,  that  the  missionary  said  to  one  of 
the  toys  of  the  station:  "Take  him  down  to  the  river 
and  wash  him."  Away  they  went  together,  and  preseuily 
came  back  again. 

"But  he  isn't  clean,"  said  Mr.  C .  "You  must  take 

bim  back  and  waah  him  again."  Away  they  went  the 
second  time,  and  presently  they  came  back  again. 

"But  he  is  not  nearly   clean   now,"  said    Mr.   C , 

Then  the  boy  who  had  had  him  to  wash  said:  "llim  so 
much  dirty;  him  no  come  clean  all  one  day;    him    want 

two,  three  days,"     Mr.  C ,  in  telling  us  the  history, 

said:  "Then  I  took  him  myself,  and  soaped  him  all  over, 
and  made  a  lather  and  washed  him  well.  And  when  he 
was  all  clean  and  dry,  and  I  had  put  his  little  clean  shirt 
or  wrapper  ou  hini,  he  did  look  so  different,  and  such  a 
nice  little  boy,  I  kissed  him." 

When  the  missionary  came  back  to  England  on  the 
long  visit  I  have  told  you  of,  he  bronght  two  African 
boys  with  him  called  "ITieo"  and  "Tom."     They   were 

about  thirteen  years  old.  Theo  was  with  Air.  C when 

I  saw  bim,  and  was  going  back  with  him  to  Africa.  This 
boy  was  quite  b'ack,  with  thick  short  hair  curling  quite 
close  all  over  hia  head,  like  short  stiff  black  wool,  lie 
behaved  himself  at  the  tea-table,  and  afterwards  in  the 
drawing-room,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  a  very 
good  example  to  many  a  white  Kngljsh  boy.  A.s  we 
passed  through  the  ball  after  tea  to  go  into  the  drawing- 
room  there  was  a  large  paper  parcel  onoueof  the  chairs, 
directed  for  "Theo."  He  took  it  with  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  opened  it  with  just  as  much  pleasure  as 
any  of  you  would  if  it  bad  been  for  you.  Inside  he 
found  a  yery  nice  new  writing  desk  that  a  lady  bad 
kindly  sent  him  for  a  present. 

"Will  he  care  about  having  it?"  lacked    Mr.   C . 

"Indeed  he  will,"  said  Mr.  C .     "When  he  ttets  back 

to  Africa  we  do  not  want  him  to  bo  like  the  other  boys 
who  will  be  all  around  about  bim.  We  want  them  to 
look  up  to  him,  and  we  want  him  to  lead' and  teach  them 
to  be  good.  Ue  must  have  his  own  room  and  his  own 
things." 

Some  time  before  the  evening  I  am  telling  you  about, 
Theo  and  Tom,  were  among  a  number   of  other  boys, 


who  were  very  rude  to  them,  and   pushed   them  afa 

Mr.  C saw  Tom  lift  his  foot  to   kick   one   of 

rude  boye.  lie  said  nothing  to  him  then,  but  lata 
the  day  he  talked  to  him  about  it,  and  said,  "Tou  k| 
if  you  are  going  to  be  a  Christian  you  must  not  do  i 
things  as  that.  God  will  not  be  pleased.  I  think  ; 
had  better  go  into  your  room  and  tell  God  all  abon 
and  ask  Him  to  forgive  you," 

After  a  while  Mr.  C saw   Tom   again    and 

"Weil,  Tom!  Have  yon  told  God  all  about  it,  andi 


Ilim  to  forgive  you?" 
"Yes,"  said  Tom,  "I 
"How  do  you  know  He  has?"  asked  Mr.  C- 


Tom    looked    into    the   missionary's    face,    and 

"White  man,  you  told  me  the  Bible  soys,  *If  we  ooi 

our  sins  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  siv 

Black  Tom  could  do  what  the  Bible  says  we  ouc' 
to  be  able  to  do:  "Give  a  reason  for  the  hope  tb 
in  us." 

I  did  not  see  Tom.     Before  they  came  to   the 
where  I  live  Tom  went  to  be  with  Jesus  in   "the  bei 
land."     He  was  ill  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and 

taken  suddenly  much  worse.  Mr.  C wastelegraii 

for  to  come  lo  him  at  once.     The  lady   with   whom 
boy  was  staying  said  to   him,  "Tom,  if   you    should' 
gone  before  Mr.  C comes,  what  am  1  to  tell  hii 

Tom  said,  "Tell  him  X  am  gone  to  heaven.  Tell 
I  am  gone  lo  bo  with  Jesus." 

Then  the  lady  said,  "But  why?  You  know  yon    hi 
not  always  been  a  good  boy." 

"No,"  said   Tom.  "but  *the   blood    of  Jesus 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.'" 

And  I  think  before  Mr.  C reached  the  place  wl 

he  was,  Tom  was  gone. 

So  you  see,  though  Africans  have   black  skins   til 
have  minds  ready  to  be  taught,  and  souls  to  be  aavt 
too.     That  these  things  may  be  done,  many  people  giv^ 
money  to  send  out  missionaries   to   teach   them.     Ao 
some  people  give  what  is  far  dearer   to  them    than 
money — they  give  their  dearly-loved  sous  and  daughte 
to  go  to  Africa  lo  be  missionaries  there;  and  those  mttl 
sionaries  often  have  to  give  their  lives  in  the   service 

God  in  Africa.     I  was  talking  with  Mr.  C about  > 

whom  we  both  knew — one  who  had  done  this.     He 
the  leader  of  all  the  company  of  mirisionaries  of  whc 

Mr.  C was  one.     He  and    Mr.    C weol    out 

Africa  together,  aud  they  worked  very  hard  togelb' 
until  towards  the  end  of  1881.  The  the  leader  took  ve 
ill,  and  must  have  rest.  He  started  in  a  steamer  froi 
Africa,  and  thuiic;ht  he  was  coming  to  his  mother  in  hi 
old  home  in  England:  but  when  he  had  come  as  far 
the  beautiful  island  of  Madeira,  God^s  messenger  cam< 
for  him,  to  lake  bim  home  to  heaven,  where  be  woul 
meet  bis  father  who  had  gone  there  from  England  onl;^ 
one  year  before.  When  word  was  sent  to  him  oat  u^ 
Africa  of  his  falher^s  death,  he  wrote  home,  and  in  thj 
letter  he  said,  "Take  care  of  father's  'old  arm-ohair,'  j 
shall  want  it."  But  he  did  not  even  see  "the  old  armt 
chair"  again;  he  went  home  to  he  with  his  dear  fatbn 
instead. 

I  told  Mr.  C^ — —  about  the  funeral  of  that  young  miri 

sionary,  as  Mr.  C had  been   left   behind   in  Afrid 

when  their  leader  came  away,  and  could  not,  of  course 
be  present  at  the  funeral.  The  body  of  the  youn^  mifl 
sionary  was  brought  from  Madeira  to  be  buried  in  hia 
native  town  in  England.  It  was  a  scene  never  to  be  fod 
gotten.  ThecofUu,  which  had  been  brought  all  lbo« 
hundreds  of  miles  across  the  sea,  was  placed  just  in  froa 
of  the  pulpit,  from  which  be  and  bis  faiher  had  so  oflet 
beard   the  Word  of  Gud.     It  was  quite  covered  witj 


Blifat  wrvaihs  of  lovely  wlute  flowers.  A  large  num- 

fof  people  were  gathered  together  that  winter  morn- 
j[;  among  them  hia  widowed   mother,  the  young  lariy 

rhom  lie  wa«  to  have  been  married,  thirty  ministers, 

I  the  mayor  of  the  town;  and  noticeahle  among  them 

|were  two  youths  whofe   dark  color  told  that  they 

>  from  the  Africa  he  had    died    for.     But  we    knew 

,  the  young  missionary  himself  was  not  there — he 

I  lone  to  be  with  Christ. 

R'hen  I  had  finished  idling  Mr.   C about  it,  he 

J,  "Tea.  And  Adam  McCall  (their  IpAder)  was  wor- 
ot  it  fM.  '  I  can  biit*wi*h,  for  out  ^ak^^i-tb^fh^  was 

ng  out  with  us  now." 

3at  Adam  McCall's  Lord  »?id  Master  ihougfal  he  wa« 
thy"  of  something  more  bJeBsed  than  even  to  go 
;  to  Africa  in  hifl  service.     So  that  Maqter  had  said 

birn,  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  pervant,  enter 
I  into  the  joys  of  thy  Lord,'*  and  took  him  to  he  with 
ITtm^elf,  "which  is  far  better." 


Rev.  Dr.  AVise,  in  "Our  Missionary  Heroes  and  Hero- 
ic" bears  the  following  witness  to  the  devotion  of 
e  of  tbofie  who  labored  and  died  in  West  Africa: 
e  Oirk  Continent  named  Africa  has,  on  its  western 
cca^t,  a  colony  called  Sierra  Leone,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  a  ^tettleraent  of  colored  men,  who  joined  the  British 
army  during  our  Revolutionary  War,  and  were  taken  to 
England  with  thatarmy  when  our  flag  triumphed.  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  Wilberforoe,  and  other  good  men  sent  these 
w>r  freedmen  to  Sierra  T^one.  Other  poor  creatures, 
vr«cted  from  slave-ships  by  the  EngJiah  navy,  were 
ifl«rward  settled  there.  So  that  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
rtgion  of  considerable  importance  to  Afrioao  oommerce, 
ud  haa  quite  a  large  population. 

Some  of  those  settlers  had  heard  the  Oospel  from  the 
I9S  of  Methodist  preachers  in  America.  Tney  kept  it 
n  their  hearts  as  a  precious  treasure,  and  it  kept  them 
from  ainking  back  into  the  healbeninm  of  their  ances- 
Ion.  In  1  HOP  these  faithful  eouls  wrote  to  Dr.  Adam 
e  for  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  and  Dr.  Coke,  who 
jhted  in  mission  Avork,  after  some  delay,  which  made 
great  heart  bleed,  found  a  noble  brother  named 
ge  Warren,  who  waa  not  only  willing  but  desirous 
and  to  preach  Jesus  in  that  land  of  almostoertain 
to  natives  of  Karopc. 
leorge  Warren,  like  Timothy  of  Holy  Writ,  had  been 
liBght  to  love  the  Scriutureb  when  a  child.  Christ, 
^veiling  in  bis  heart,  haa  given  him  a  burning  desire  to 
>ll  the  old,  old  story  to  the  dark  sons  of  Africa.  But 
vbeo  he  told  Dr.  Coke  he  was  ready  to  go,  his  parents 
fearing  be  might  fall  a  victim  to  fever,  objeoled.  Then 
ll>ts  devoted  man  wrote  them,  saying: 

*i  beseech  you  by  the  blood  of  souls  not  to  hinder  me 
ffjm  going!" 

His  earne&tnestness  conquered  his  father,  who  with- 
drew his  objections.  Mis  mother  died  soon  after.  Then 
he  left  bi«  comfortable  station  in  Cornwall,  and  sailed 
lo Sierra  L?one  in  1811.  When  the  pious  little  band, 
who  had  waited  for  a  missionary,  saw  him  land,  they 
were  filled  with  rapture,  exclaiming, 

"This  is  what  we  have  been  jiraying  for  so  long,  and 
BOW  the  Lord  has  answered  onr  prayers!" 

Hundreds  fliioked  to  his  preaching-place.  He  Boon  saw 
hi*  work  bear  fruit.  His  heart  wax  glad,  lie  looked 
forwani  hopefully  when,  to  the  grief  of  bis  loving  Hock, 
Ibf  pitiless  fever  struck  him,  and  lie  died  only  a  little 
non--  I  ban  eight  months  after  his  arrival.  Ho  soon  won 
the  roiisionary's  crown  in  glory. 
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"A  missionary  wauled  for  Sierra  Leone."  Two  years 
passed  before  this  note  in  the  Wesleyan  Minutes  met 
with  a  response.  The  death  of  the  noble  Warren  had 
chilled  the  zeal  of  many.  At  last,  Mr.  William  Davies 
and  his  accomplished  wife  replied,  "We  will  go!"  They 
went,  and  their  labors  soon  made  the  people  glad.  Mrs. 
Davies  gathered  a  school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls. 
The  wilderness  began  to  blossom  when,  alas!  ten  months 
had  scarcely  passed  before  this  heroic  couple  were  both 
smitten  with  fever  on  the  same  day.  A  few  days  of  suf- 
fering followed,  and  then  the  purified  soul  of  the  mis- 
sionary'* wif«  ascended  to  U»e  throne  of  her  glorified 
Lord.  The  people  placed  a  tombstone  on  her  grave^ 
with    this    fitting    inscription,   "Nor  lost,    nnx  GOlfR 

BEPOBE  !" 

The  bereaved  husband  recovered.  Not  long  after  he 
had  resumed  his  labors  he  was  praying  for  a  poor  peni- 
tent native  in  the  prayer-room,  when  a  ery  of  joy  was 
hoard  in  a  diotant  corner.  The  next  moment  the  mis- 
sionary found  himself  in  the  arms  of  the  penitent,  who 
was  crying,  "I  found  him!  I  found  him!" 

"What  have  you  found?"  inquired  Mr.  Davies,  who 
was  still  firmly  embraced  in  the  man's  arms. 

"I  found  Christ.  I  feel  his  pardoning  peace.  Uia 
Spirit  aaySi  *Go  in  peace;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,'  " 
replied  the  man,  no  longer  a  weeping  penitent, but  a  re- 
joicing believer  in  the  Lamb  of  God. 

This  scene,  odd  thongh  it  was,  comforted  the  afflicted 
missionary's  heart.  Still  greater  was  his  consolation 
when,  after  preaching  a  few  times  in  one  of  the  outlying 
villages,  he  saw  the  head  man  of  the  place  bring  a  bag 
filled  with  greegrtts  into  an  open  spaoe.  These  f/wtfjj^j-M* 
were  bits  of  leather,  horn,  or  paper,  on  which  the  priests 
had  written  some  Arabic  words,  which  were  supposed 
to  give  them  power  to  keep  those  who  bought  them  from 
harm.  '^Briug  shavings,  sticks,  and  straw!"  said  the 
man  with  the  bag  to  the  people.  His  command  was 
obeyed,  and  then,  emptying  the  contents  of  his  bag 
upon  the  burning  sticks  he  let  the  fire  consume  all  those 
pretended  amulets. 

The  people  gazed  on  this  strange  spectacle.  Wonder, 
mingled  with  fear,  kept  them  silent.  Presently  one  man 
spoke  in  a  melancholy  tone,  saying, 

"What  me  do  now  for  ffreeyree  to  keep  me?** 

To  him  an  old  man  replied,  sharply,  "Hold  your 
tongue,  you!  Wetink  ffretgree  keep  we  from  the  big 
fire,  and  he  no  can  keep  himself  from  burning  before  my 
eye.  Me  be  foot  no  longer.  Me  seek  white  men  6od; 
me  seek  Massa  Jesus  to  save  me.** 

To  win  these  simple  people  to  Christ  was  meat  and 
drink  to  this  devoted  missionary.  He  rejoiced  to  see 
the  good  work  spread,  and  wrote  home,  saying,  "I  need 
help."  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  and  his  faithful  wife  offered 
themselves  as  reapers  in  this  dangerous  field,  and  were 
sent  out  to  join  him  in  lalO.  They  began  work  with 
bright  hopes  of  success,  when,  alasl  only  seven  months 
after  their  arrival,  the  fever  smote  them,  and  Atrs.  Brown 
died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  lamented 
Mrs.  Davios. 

Mr.  Brown  recovered,  and  resumed  his  labors  with 
marked  success,  though  Mr.  Davies,  owing  to  repeated 
attacks  of  fever,  was  obliged  to  return  to  Knglana.  But 
Christ  was  with  him,  and  nelped  him  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness. Yet  such  was  the  deadly  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate that  Mr.  Brown*s  removal  became  necessary  lu 
1819.  But  who  would  be  willing  to  succeed  him?  Three 
had  died  in  the  work  in  the  short,  space  of  less  than  seven 
years.  Were  there  any  more  heroic  souls  ready  to  die 
for  poor  African  sinners?  Of  course  there  were,  for  the 
love  that  brought  Jesus  from   his   throne  in  heaven   to 
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die  uii  tbe  cross  never  faiU  to  muve  somo  of  liin  ititsui- 
ples  to  put  their  lives  in  peril  wbeDevor  his  work  re- 
quires Hiioh  a  (laorifice. 

The  two  heroes  who  went  to  take  Brown's  place  were 
•iagle  men,  named  John  linker  and  John  Gitlison. 
They  found  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls  serv- 
ing tbe  Savionr.  They  soon  saw  several  who  had  been 
makers  of  ffreegreiUf  turn  unto  the  Lord.  Their  pros- 
pering work  made  them  very  happy  when,  for  the  fourth 
time,  death  demanded  another  noble  victim.  Six  months 
after  his  arrival,  John  Qillison  felt  beneath  the  deadly 
fever's  sudden  stroke.  He  was  only  twenty-two  years 
old  when  he  left  ht9  earthly  habitation  to  go  and  take 
posfleRf)inn  of  the  mRnsion  not  made  with  hands.  Yet 
nis  life  was  not  short,  if,  as  a  poet  says^ 

"That  life  is  long  which  aoswerB  life's  grral  eod," 

John  Baker,  in  spile  of  weakness  caused  by  repeated 
attatks  of  fever,  kept  the  field,  fighting  death  with  one 
band  and  Satan  wiln  the  uther,  lie  was  mighty  against 
both,  and  by  lft21  had  no  Iphs  than  seven  hundrea  and 
forty  rejoicing  souls  under  hi*  pastoral  care.  The  story 
of  his  sucoesH  had  moved  others  to  venture  their  lives, 
and  in  that  year  he  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ilnddlestone  and  Mr.  Lane  as  fellow-laborers  in 
that  land  so  fatal  to  the  lives  of  missionaries.  For  him- 
self be  chose  not  to  return  to  England,  but  to  go  to  the 
river  Gambia,  and  begin  new  work  In  a  region  thought 
to  be  less  sickly  than  Sierra  T.eone.  He  was  to  be  aided 
in  this  latter  work  by  Mr.  Morgan,  another  noble  vol- 
unteer in  ihtH  perilous  portion  of  the  Lord's  great  har- 
vest- field. 

Messrs.  Baker  and  Morgan  itiffered  many  hardships 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  but  were  not  long  without 
evidence  (bat  God's  truth  oould  work  wonders  in  the 
hearts  of  the  depraved  natives.  Thetr  first  convert  was 
a  poor  woman  at  a  village  calUd  St.  MaryV  "Omassa, 
my  heart  trouble  me  too  much,"  was  her  confession  after 
hearing  them  preach  a  few  times.  They  told  her  of  the 
sinner'n  Friend.  She  soon  after  met  in  class,  where  she 
said  to  Mr.  Morgan, 

"Me  went  into  the  bueh,  and  put  me  knee  down  on 
tbe  ground,  and  me  pray,  and  pray,  till  all  my  trouble 
go  away.  Me  glad  too  much,  and  me  praise  my  Massa 
Jesus;  and  then  me  pray  for  my  poor  husband  that  my 
Massa  Jesus  would  save  him." 

These  very  simple  words  are  beautiful  because  of  their 
simplicity.  And  although  their  speaker  was  »n  untaught 
black  woman,  they  describe  the  manner  in  which  souls 
are  saved  through  penitence  and  faith  in  Jesus  as  clearly 
as  it  could  be  done  by  any  white  Christian  scholar.  la  it 
any  wonder  that  our  missionaries  felt  their  hearts  grow 
warm  toward  such  converts;  or  that,  as  fast  as  one  of 
them  died  at  his  post,  other  heroic  spirits  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  stood  ready  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gaps 
made  by  the  remorseless  hand  of  Death? 

It  seemed  at  times  as  if  Satan,  eager  to  take  revenge 
for  their  success  against  his  kingdom,  was  goading  Death 
to  destroy  the  missionaries  by  whom  it  was  achieved. 
In  the  two  years  preceding  1830  no  less  than  four  VV'es- 
leyan  missionaries  aud  one  missionary's  wife  died  intfaat 
West  African  work.  In  less  than  forty  years  from  the 
opening  of  the  mission,  over  fifty-four  raisHionary  labor- 
ers laid  down  their  lives  in  that  land  of  many  Kuropean 
graves. 

Fifty-fonr  heroes  in  about  forty  years  dying,  not  for 
fame  or  riohee  or  earthly  honors,  but  for  the  privilege 
of  telling  poor,  ignorant,  degraded  men,  women,  and 
children  about  Jesus  and  his  love!  Whalaglorioun  page 
this  sad  fact  makes  in  the  history  of  Methodism!  Surely 
nothing  bat  the  Spirit  of  Christ  could  have  made   io 


many  persons  willing  to  ittep  into  tiie  places  »»t  ilioa* 
who  first  fell  at  their  poj'tn.  Remember,  they  were  not 
persuaded  Xo  ^0  it  by  their  friends.  They  were  H"/'oj- 
^er«  io  the  fullest  sense  of  that  word.  One  of  ili.-*» 
morally  grand  men,  named  William  KiwUnd  Peck,  in 
telling  how  he  came  to  gu,  said,  of  a  great  missiontry 
meeting  at  which  he  wa^t  present  when  only  nineii"  i> 
years  old,  "Such  times  as  these  fill  me  with  zeal  for  tie 
conversion  of  sinners.  O,  my  soul  yearns  over  them! 
O,  that  I  might  go  and  teil  them  Jesus  died!  O,  how  I 
long  to  be  traversing  the  weary  plains  of  Africa!  ThL* 
morel  hear  of  the  dangers  and  the  difficulties  of  % 
misaionary  life  in  Africa  the  more  anxious  I  am  to  go.*' 

This  was  the  spirit  that  moved  Mr.  Peck — the  tmi* 
misaionary  spirit  breathed  into  his  soul  by  Him  who  died 
for  sinners.  Had  it  been  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  au 
excited  lad,  it  would  have  died,  like  the  brightnees  of  a. 
pleasing  dream.  But  being  heaven-born,  it  was  a  sacred 
name  nothing  earthly  could  put  out.  It  burned  steadily 
through  three  years,  when  the  opp<^rtnnity  was  given  htm 
to  gratify  his  desire.  Then  he  told  his  mother  whither 
he  was  going.  Her  heart  awclled  with  anguish,  and  she 
exclaimed, 

"Roland,  if  you  go  to  Western  Africa,  you  will  b© 
tbe  death  of  me," 

This  appeal  of  motherly-love  to  bis  affection  f or  h«r 
was  a  painful  test  of  his  love  to  Chritit.  But,  though 
he  loved  her  dearly,  he  loved  Jesus  still  more.  Uence^ 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  tenderly  replied, 

"Mother,  if  you  do  not  consent  to  my  going  to  Afrtoa, 
you  will  be  the  death  of  m</" 

Thus  did  his  love  for  Jesus  prove  itself  stronger  than 
his  love  for  his  mother.  And  she,  good,  devoted  soul, 
after  much  prayer,  consented  to  his  going,  saying, 

"I  Bee  it  is  of  the  Lord,  and  I  will  not  resist  his  will.**  i 

Nor  did  she,  but  went  with  his  fond  father  to  see  him 
ordained.  On  that  solemn  occasion  she  heanl  bim  ^ay, 
in  burning  words,  "I  am  not  only  villingtogo  to  Africa^ 
but  I  long  to  go!" 

And  he  went,  was  received  gladly  by  the  people,  waa 
very  successful  in  savingsouln,  and  alas!  after  about  six 
months,  was  laid  low  by  the  pitiless  coast  fever.  Wa» 
he  sorry,  think  yon,  when  tossing  with  fever  and  racked 
with  tbe  pains  of  death,  that  be  had  given  himself  up  t^  { 
miiiBionary  work  in  Africai*  Not  in  the  least  degree.  It  I 
was  not  of  his  own  death  that  he  thought,  but  of  what 
he  feared  might  be  its  effect  on  the  friends  of  mit- 
stous  at  home. 

"Nothing,"  said  he,  the  day  before  his  death,  "nothing 
grieves  me  so  much  as  the  thought  that  my  death  will 
cause  the  hands  of  our  friends  in  England  to  hang  down.** 

"O,  unselfish  soul!  No  wonder  that  in  his  last  moment 
he  tried  to  sing, 


"Esppy.  if  with  mv  latest  breath 
I  may  but  gaap  Uts  name;" 


« 


or  that,  when  his  voice  sank  into  silence,  ho  lifted  bia 
hands  to  heaven  in  token  of  the  victory  which  was  eveo 
then  crowning  his  freed  soul  as  it  ascended  from  tbu 
pestiferous  atmosphere  of  Africa  into  tbe  house  of  the 
glorified. 

It  was  because  tbe  self-denying  spirit  of  this  noble 
missionary  lived  in  the   Westeyan    Church  that  it  never 
lacked  volunteers  eager  to  go  to  that  grave-yard  of 
sionaries,  Western  Africa. 


1 


The  missionaries  in  West  Africa  faare  to  contend  with 

the  unhealthincBS    of  the  climate,  and    in    many    places 
with  the  corrupt  influence  of  European   traders  in 
traitic  in  ardent  spirits. 


GOi>\%    JCVEHLAHTJNG    Sii^N. 
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NO.   II OIlSTACLBfi   REMOVED. 

BT   jLBTHUR  T.    PIEBBON,    D,  D. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  century,  at  lefwt /«7i 
ertot  barriers  interposed  between  the  cliurch  and  the 
folfitlment  of  the  Lord'fi  command,  and  these  barrleni 
were  to  human  view  inmirmouDtable.  Wo  raaj  grunp 
ibem  into  four  olaues  for  the  sake  of  coroprehensiveneBB 
»d  brevity. 

1.  Obstacle*  to  approach.  Many  great  peoples  were 
iucce&eible.  As  to  Pagandom,  China  was  literallv 
vaU«d  aboat,  and  walled  in;  Japan's  port«  had  closed, 
barred  and  sealed  their  two-Ieavad  gates  for  three  cen- 
mrieft,  even  i^ainst  the  ships  of  the  merchant;  India 
was  held  by  an  English  power,  nominally  Christian,  yet 
pMilively  hoetile  to  missions;  Africa  was  practically 
mpenetrable,  and  actually  anexplored;  the  Isles  of  the 
Sea  were  thronged  with  a  cannibal  population,  which 
Dsde  their  shores  more  to  be  dreadea  than  the  hungry 
Jaws  of  the  all  devouring  sea. 

In  the  mostem  world,  blind  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
like  the  iron  flail  of  Talus,  beat  down  with  crnithing 
blows  all  freedom  of  speech,  and  even  of  thought,  aod 
bang  the  death  penalty  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  head  of  any  Mohammedan  who  dared  to  took  from 
the  orescent  toward  the  cross. 

In  the  Papal  world,  though  nominally  Christian,  there 
was  no  more  chance  or  hope  of  doing  evani>etisiic  work 
than  among  the  cannibals  of  Fiji.  Dr.  March  could 
enter  the  eternal  city  only  by  leaving  his  Bible  outside; 
and  the  Waldenses  are  the  livinp  exhibition  and  proof 
that,  to  those  who  kept  the  pure  faith,  the  Vatican  was 
an  Olympus  for  its  false  gods;  a  Sinai  for  its  thunders 
and  terrors;  and  a  Calvary  for  its  blood!  The  pnre 
gospel  ooutd  not  be  preached,  nor  the  open  Hible  read, 
within  the  papal  realms. 

■*.  Obstacles  to  intercourse.  Even  where  there  was 
Domlnal  acceHs,  what  hindrances  to  real  communication 
existed!  Slow  transportation  made  travel  so  tedious  as  to 
make  all  nations  foreigners  to  each  other — except  im- 
mediate neighbors;  languages  ntrange,  complicated,  and 
difficult  to  acquire,  offered  another  barrier  to  intercourse, 
and  at  least  sixty  needed  to  be  reduced  to  writing,  hav- 
ing no  literature,  lexicon  or  grammar;  two  hundred  dia- 
lects yet  aeediug  to  be  searubed  for  words  and  terms 
m  which  to  convey  spiritual  and  scriptural  ideas; 
womaui  hopelessly  shut  up  iu  seraglios,  harems,  zenanas; 
dented  a  social  status,  or  even  a  soul;  little  raided  above 
the  beasts  for  which  she  was  bartered,  or  with  which  she 
was  asAOoiated;  "unwelcome  at  birth,  nntanght  in  child- 
hood, enslaved  when  married,  accursed  as  widow,  unla- 
mented  when  dead."  And  what  shall  be  said  of  that 
most  gigantic  foe  to  all  Christian  intercourse,  ca»>te, 
which  made  conversion,  and  communion  araoog  con* 
Tert«,  alike  tnijioAttible!  which  kept  children  apart  in  the 
schools,  and  their  parents  from  attending  common 
iMemblies  for  worship;  which  forbade  disciples  to  sit 
together  at  the  Love  Feast,  or  even  to  go  in  company  to 
visit  the  r^iek  and  dying;  which  made  the  cup  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  contaminated  if  it  had  been  handled  by 
one  of  an  inferior  uat^te,  and  would  make  the  loss  of  a 
Pari&b*B  soul  of  less  importance  than  the  loss  of  a 
Brahmin's  immaculate  caste-dignity!   « 

3,  ObttCacU*  to  impressioyi.  When  modem  missions 
began,  the  whole  uuevangelized  world  might  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes;  tirst,  those  races   which   were 


apparently  loo  low  to  be  reached  and  raii"ed,  even  by 
the  gospel;  and  secondly,  thof<e  which  were  ton  high,, 
in  their  own  eyes,  lo  feel  any  need  of  its  holy  help  andj^ 
uplifting  power.  There  were  those  in  whom  Ihe  ima^fri 
of  Troc^  seemed  not  only  (/efaced  but  ^ faced,  and  in 
whom  the  image  of  man  was  well  nigh  destroyed;  who- 
were  dumb  bea«t«  for  shamele)>sne88  and  wild  beasts  for 
ferocity;  too  brutal,  too  savage,  too  bestial  to  be  moved 
and  moulded  for  a  better  manhood.  We  call  them  de- 
humanized, but  they  were  almost  demonized.  There- 
were  some  who  justified  human  slavery,  on  the  grounc) 
that  it  was  not  trafficking  in  ihe  "sottU  oj  men;**  for 
the  people  that  were  thus  bought  and  sold  had  no 
souls  left. 

There  were  others,  like  the  two  hundred  millions  of 
India  or  the  twice  two  hundred  millions  of  China,  with 
ancient  civili/.ations  and  hoary  faiths;  with  high  aver- 
age education  and  enbtle,  sophistical  priesthood;  with  a 
social  code  of  morals  that  theorcUcally  at  least,  and  ir» 
some  respects  practically,  put  some  representatives  of 
Christendom  to  shame — and  whatcoald  the  humble  gos- 
pel do  in  confronting  peoples,  proud  of  their  antiquity 
and  aristocracy,  who  counted  apostacy  a  sin  and  orime^ 
without  apology  and  beyond  forgiveness  or  reparation 
here  and  hereafter!  The  national  and  spiritual  conceit 
of  such  classes  made  them'  unapproachable;  they  wer& 
enclosed  in  a  wall,  as  rigid  as  iron  and  as  frigid 
08  ice. 

4.  Obstacles  to  action  in  the  prosecution  of  missions. 
By  these  we  mean  the  hindrances  to  all  aggressive  en- 
tcrprise  which  existed  in  Christian  lands  and  within  the- 
Christian  church  itself.  Disgraceful  iniquities  and  im- 
moralities made  Christendom  a  Blench,  whereas  it  should 
have  been  a  savor  in  the  nostrils  of  the  pagan  world. 
China  remembers  to  this  day  that  Christian  England 
forced  opium  upon  her,  emphaeir.ing  her  demand  pvei> 
at  the  cannon's  month;  Africa  cannot  forget  that  the* 
nations  that  now  offer  her  the  gospel,  not  long  since- 
stole  slaves  from  her  coasts,  and  that  four  million  of 
her  sable  sons  were  but  lately  set  free  in  this  land;  the 
llawaiians  have  a  fearful  record,  in  their  history,  of  th& 
consuming  leprosy  of  lust,  caught  from  the  officers  and 
crews  ef  trading  ships  from  Christian  lands.  Christian 
nations  had  in  these,  and  in  many  other  ways,  got  a  bad 
odor  and  savor  among  the  heathen,  which  made  even  the- 
missionary  hesitate  to  attempt  to  meet  this  too-vell- 
grounded  prejudice.  It  was  in  many  cases  atndioasly 
evaded. 

But  wome  than  all,  there  were,  as  there  still  are,  apathi 
and  lethargy  in  the  home  churches.  Ignorance  of  God' 
work  and  of  man's  need  made  the  indifference  to  bothii 
more  hopeless.  Some  nominal  disciples  were  not  onlj 
destitute  of  sympathy  or  full  of  apathy,  but  absolutely 
showed  antipathy  to  the  work  of  carrying  the  gospel 
to  the  world.  And  when  the  work  was  actually  begnn^ 
sectarian  jealousy  and  strife  cooled  Christian  ardor  and 
checked  Christian  effort,  while  it  wasted  energy  that, 
if  harmoniously  united  in  hearty  co-o{>eration,  would 
have  muUipUed  present  results  many  fold.  The  foroea 
that  should  bavelwen  massed  against  a  common  foe  wero* 
firing  into  eaeh  other. 

The  xeal  that,  at  times,  seemed  to  exist,  was  but  the 
froth  and  foam  of  a  temporary  excitement,  leading  to  no^ 
permanent  results  in  selfsaerifice.  Dr.  JudHon  oaid  hia 
hand  was  nearly  shaken  to  pieces  and  his  hair  shorn  from 
his  head  for  mementoes,  by  those  who  would  willingly 
let  missions  die\  and  Dr.  Bushnell  declared  that  no  ob- 
stacle abroad  was  half  as  disheartening  as  the  condition 
of  churches  b  bis  own  land,  half  of  whom  give  nothing, 
and  the  other  half  of  whom  give   little   and    pray  less! 
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AH  of  which  reminds  us  of  Sheldon  Dibble's  remark 
half  a  century  ago,  that  disciples,  already  converted  to 
'Christ,  seemed  to  require  yet  a  second  conversion  to  an 
interest  in  foreign  missions! 

And  yet,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  Divine  Power 
has  actnalty  snrmoanted  eyen  such  obstacles  as  these! 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TTaTamlshed  Items  from  Utah. 

BT  UHS.  L.  L.  HR»-ELL. 

Not*  far  from  Salt   Lake  City   tlier«.'lie& 
WaAatch  Mountains  the  romaiitic  village  of 


amid-  the 

Nearly 


all  the  inhabitanlH  are  Mormons,  or,  hs  they  delight  to 
denominate  themselves,  "I-atter  Day  Saints."  Bui  few, 
If  any  of  the  present  dwellers  of  this  village  have  dared 
to  apostatize,  for  apostacr  in  any  Mormon  village  means 
social  oslraoism,  poverty;  yes,  right  here  in  America, — 
even  more — persecution. 

Here  in  a  little  hut  lives  Madam  D.,  an  aged  woman 
whom  even  Mormon  women  compassionate,  thutigh  they 
think  she  has  been  born  with  weak  nervop." 

Ucr  history  is  both  passing  sad  and  traeie.  Madam 
D.  waa  once  the  favorite  waiting- woman  of  the  last  Queen 
of  Sweden.  Becoming  weary  with  empty  forms  of  re- 
ligion a»  practiced  at  court,  and  being  of  a  religious 
nature,  what  wonder  that  she  became  charmed  with  the 
earnest,  eloquent  preaching  of  a  young  Mormon  bishop 
who  waa  sent  from  far-off  America  to  preach  a  new  re- 
ligion, which,  as  he  put  it,  was  the  embodiment  of  the 
simple  teachings  of  Christ? 

Private  meetings  were  arranged  between  the  wily 
bishop  and  the  young  counteas,  and  the  former  showed 
bis  poor  victim  plainly  that  peace  of  conscience  could 
only  be  obtained  by  joining  herself  to  the  "true,  one 
Israel  of  God,"  forsaking  father  and  mother,  and  hus- 
band, yea  native  land  and  all  things,  and  fleeing  with 
him  to  Zion,  the  city  of  God,  where  in  works  of  benevo- 
leno6j  she  might  devote  her  life  to  God*s  service  and  be- 
-come  one  of  the  mothers  in  the  new  Israel.  He  per- 
finaded  her  she  must  lose  her  soul  if  she  continued  a 
member  of  the  worldly  court,  and  that  from  her  husband, 
between  whom  and  herself  no  love  had  ever  existed,  she 
must  be  divorced.  After  days  and  nights  of  agony  and 
weeping  the  divorce  was  obtained  and  the  young  and 
beautiful  woman  set  forth  with  her  one  friend  (?)  and 
spiritual  guide  to  the  new  world. 

A  step  further  and  the  villain  who  bore  so  good  a  title 
as  bishop  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints  persuaded  the  young  countess  that  with  her 
change  of  religion  she  must  also  change  her  name,  that 
to  be  tbc  wife  of  a  bishop — "his  only  true  heart's  love;" 
furthermore,  it  was  a  duty  she  owed  to  herself,  the 
ohnrch,  and  him;  that  her  future  exaltation  depended 
upon  it. 

Before  America  was  reached  the  once  courted  countess 
had  bowed  her  will  to  her  spiritual  guide  and  believed 
by  thus  humbling  herself  she  should  be  saved  and  had 
reached  the  goal  of  all  human  desire,  true,  pure  happi- 
ness. The  pair  came  to  Zion,  she  fully  trusting  him  who 
had  beguiled  her  away  from  rank,  friends,  wealth  and 
native  land,  but  her  dream  of  bliss  was  all  too  short,  for 
very  soon  the  whisper  reached  her  ear  that  the  man  she 
80  thoroughly  believed  in,  had  basely  deceived  her  and 
already  called  two  other  women  wife;  and  besides  was 
the  father  of  several  children. 

Krom  the  shock  the  poor  lady  never  recovered,  and  to 
rid  himself  of  her  presence,  the   polygamous   husband 

brought  her  to  P ,  where  he  built  her  a  little    cabin. 

Her  neighbors  will  tell  you  that  pour  Madam  D.  though 
considered  harmless,  is  MorJt.  tnafh 


The  oni:e  lovely  woman  bits  to-day,  as  she  has 
every  day  for  twenty  years  in  some  of  her  robes  of  stat 
which  she  brought  from  the  dear  native  land,  and  wbe 
some  neighbor  goes  in  to  perform  some  kindly  office 
she  will  smile,  raise  her  hand  and  say,  "Hark!  did  til 
Queen  call,  did  she  not  call  me?*' 

0  cruel,  cruel  last!  under  the  holy  name  and  guise  ; 
religion,  /c/i(Jr<7«  you,   oh    iUiwmonww,  with  breakini 
the  hearts  of  thousands  of  women! 


John  Taylor,  Pn'sident  of  the  Mormon  Church, 

I  charge  you  totth  brxttatizing  humanity;  teith  fnxmj 
ling  under  ih€  hoof  of  IttM  thetendereat  and  most  sa< 
ties  of  man  and  leomanhood/     I cftarge  you  with  every 
*jn,  but  espeHally  tntth  bestiality. 

There  lies  another  Mormon  village,  the  village  of  S., 
surrounded  by  God's  grand  mountains;  a  sight  which 
fillfl  every  true  Christian's  heart  with  praise  and  rejoicing 
at  His  wonderful  works,  and  whose  anow-clad  pea' 
seem  to  plead  for  purity  of  life,  and  a  nearness  to  Hi 
who  holds  them  in  His  hand.  In  this  village  not  o: 
girl  over  fifteen  has  kept  her  virtue  according  to  her  o' 
confession. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  several  very  young  girls  wei 
brought   before   the   bishop  for  a   nameless,   shockini 
crime.     He  harshly  condemned  them  in  no  mild  ter 
when  one  of  them,  in  her  anger,  said:  "There  is  not  one 
girl  in  this  village,  your  own  daughter  included,  who  is, 
not  as  guilty  as  we."     Upon  investigation  the  assertioi 
was  proved  to  be  correct. 

O  women  of  America  what  will  become  of  the  pun 
of  your  own  loved  homes,  of  your  own  precious,  inn 
cent  daughters,  if  this  system  of  corruption  is  permitted 
to  send  down  its  rootu  in  secret,  and  thrive  and  spread 
itself  in  the  next  twenty  years  as  it  has  thriven  and 
sproad  in  the  last  twenty?     What  will  you  do  about  it 

>Saf/  Lake  City. 
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"By  the  -very  condition   on   which  a  Christian  is  «ni 

tlod  to  hope,  namely,  obedience,  it  is  rendered  simply 
impossible  for  him  to  be  eicunahly  indifferent  to  the 
snbje<:t  of  missions.  Jle  has  no  right  to  imagine  or  r.aU 
himself  a  Christian  if  his  heart  hear  not  in  sympat' 
with  thehi'art  of  his  divine  Lord  and  Master." 


J 


KUm:  Tlie  TrmitloK  and  Worship. 

BY  K.    r.    ORAVE3 

Stani-,  like  Egypt,  is  a  oouiUry  of  cno  great  river,  and 
oDe  rich  valley.  Ilextendtt  from  near  tlie  equalor  on 
the  Motitti,  Co  ibe  abode  of  perpetual  buov  on  the  north. 
The  river  Meinam,  called  the  Mother  of  Waters,  rises 
imonj;  the  glaciers  of  the  great  mountain  range  which 
oounecui  with  the  IlimMaya'e.  Thist  great  river  rusbcH 
<lown  the  mountain  Hides  and  IraverKes  Siam  for  800 
milef,  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Siara  by  three  mouths. 

The  groat  plain  through  which  this  river  flows  is  one 
cf  the  moBt  fertile  on  the  whole  earth,  and  forms  the 
best  part  of  Siara.  It  overflows  its  banks  once  a  year, 
and  fertilixea  and  makes  the  whole  valley  a  garden. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  waters  of  the  river 
rise  BO  high  and  remain  so  long  that  it  spreads  desola- 
tion over  the  land,  and  when  that  happens  thekingsends 
one  hundred  priests  to  go  out  upon  the  river  and  com- 
mand the  waters  to  rise  no  higher. 

Theneoploof  Si  am  call  this  country  **The  Kingdom 
flf  the  Free/*  and  the  king  is  called  "The  Lord  of  Life." 
Re  receiveaobsequious  homage  from  innumerable  slaves 
u  well  aa  the  nobility. 

Huddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion,  and  is  of  the 
tVyloD  type.  So  religion  could  promise  more  to  the 
faiihfal  or  threaten  more  to  the  bad.  They  hold  that 
good  and  bad  acts  are  balanced,  and  every  one  muAt 
answer  for  all  bis  acts  and  by  them  be  judged.  The 
templed  are  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  are  the  finest 
of  the  East. 

Tlie  great  idol  at  Bang-kok  is  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
•^ven  feet  high,  in  human  form,  covered  with  gold,  pro- 
itcted  in  a  costly  temple.  There  are  hundreds  of  other 
temples  with  idols  the  largest  and  perhaps  the  finest  of 
any  in  the  world,  before  which  there  are  daily  offer- 
iags  of  incense,  human  prostrations  and  prayers.  They 
regard  this  kind  of  service  as  highly  meritorious,  and 
It  IS  in  accordance  with  the  highest  teaching  of  their 
iriigtoa. 

l^ere  seems  to  be  one  meritorious  practice  in  this 
great  temple  at  Bangkok.  They  feed  the  poor  in  the 
temple,  and  any  one  may  go  there  and  eat  and  he  filled. 

The  king  is  a  Buddhist,  and  worships  in  the  great 
templf*,  but  he  feels  the  inlluenee  of  our  western  civili* 
-,  and  not  only  tolerates  the  teaching  of  our  mis- 
lef,  but  has  established  a  system  of  general  educa* 
tion,  and  placed  one  of  our  missionaries  in  charge,  with 
large  me&nv  at  his  command.  The  Baptists  and  the 
Preabyterians  arc  the  only  l*rote(<tarit  missionaries  at 
work  in  Siara.  The  Baptists  are  laboring  among  the 
targe  population  of  Chinese  in  that  country,  and  the 
Preabyterians  among  the  Siamese  people. 


Visit  of  a  BIhle  A^ent  to  Tora),  C'or«a. 

Mr,  J.  Austin  Thomson,  Agent  of  the  Scottish  Bible 
Society  for  Japan,  gives  the  following  account: 

Torai  is  a  large  city  lying  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
Foaan.  Only  one  or  two  foreigners  have  been  admitted 
vilbin  its  ponderous  gates.  My  wife  was  the  first  lady 
who  had  been  there,  and,  of  course,  she  was  the  great 
cariofity.  Mr,  Mayeda  sent  an  interpreter  with  us—a 
fine  tall  yonng  man,  named  Tsunoye,  who  spoke  Corean 
flneotly.  We  rode  on  ponies  provided  by  the  Consul, 
and  wife  had  a  covered  in  sedan  chair.  In  some  places 
the  road  was  lined  with  people,  who  expected  to  see  >is. 
They  knew  a  foreign  lady  was  coming.  I  was  evidently 
of  DO  occouull  The  road,  if  such  it  might  be  called, 
Uea  along  the  bay  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  slrikcK 
tip  acwUivated  valley  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  The 
coantry  looka  very  barren.    Some  laborers  were  ploagh- 


ing — but  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  primi- 
tive way  of  digging  the  enrth.  Japanese  agricultural 
implements  are  far  ahead  of  those  of  Corea. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  at  the  city  gate?.  A  number 
of  ofTicials  who  were  waiting  to  receive  us  showed  us  to 
a  small  building,  which  was  used  as  a  ward-magistrate'aJ 
oilice.  We  waited  here  while  our  cards  were  bcingi 
taken  to  the  Governor's  house.  My  wife's  card  was  a 
regular  calling  card,  but  mine  was  a  business  one,  bear- 
ing the  following  in  Chinese: — "Englishman  Thomson, 
head  of  the  Scottish  IIolj|  Book  Company,  Yokohama.** 
In  a  few  minutes  the  officials  returned,  accompanied  by 
about  a  dozen  soldiers,  and  we  prooee<Ied  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's bouse,  escorted  by  the  soldiers  and  about  twenty 
officials,  all  in  silk  dresses  and  horsehair  hats.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  escort  we  should  have  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along,  the  crowd  thronged  about  ii8eo.j 
The  streets  of  the  city  are  very  uneven  and  irregular.! 
The  houses  have  all  the  same  poverty-stricken  appear- 
ance that  we  had  seen  in  other  parts.  The  Governor*! 
house  is  a  large  building  surrouuded  by  high  walls. 
The  heavy  gates  swung  open  as  we  approached,  and  as 
soon  as  wc  had  entered  were  closed  with  a  bang,  and  we 
were  relieved  from  the  throng.  We  crossed  a  large 
ooart-yard,  and  on  a  broad  verandah  in  front  of  the 
house  saw  a  number  of  oflicials  standing.  In  the  midst 
was  an  old  man  of  remarkably  pleasant  features,  and 
much  more  richly  dressed  than  the  others,  whom  I  had 
no  difficulty  in  recognizing  an  the  Governor.  lie  raised 
his  hands  to  his  face.  I  did  likewise.  We  took  off  our 
boots  and  crossed  a  large  hall,  niocly  matted.  The  house 
had  more  the  appearance  of  a  temple  than  a  residence. 
Tlic  Governor  first,  then  my  wife  and  I,  then  the  inter- 
preter, entered  a  room,  nicely  curtained  and  furnished 
with  chairs  and  a  table.  The  officials  remained  outside, 
but  as  many  as  could  posted  themselves  in  a  position  so 
as  to  sec  my  wife's  face. 

The  Governor  said  he  was  glad  to  welcome  us  to 
Torai.  He  was  especially  glad  to  entertain  the  fir 
foreign  lady,  that  had  ever  visited  that  city.  lie  said 
great  many  polite  things,  and  hoped  we  would  pardon 
him  for  not  knowing  our  western  manners.  I  replied 
in  the  same  strain  in  Japanese,  through  the  interpreter. 
The  Governor  then  inquired  what  we  thought  of  th« 
country,  and  said  that  his  district  wag  very  poor.  I 
then  suggested  to  the  interpreter  that  it  was  time  to  be 
going,  but  the  Governor  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
would  do  him  the  honor  of  dining  with  him.  Then  the 
servants  began  to  bring  in  thedishes,  and  I  thought  they 
were  never  going  to  stop.  First  a  little  wine  was  put 
down,  then  tea,  then  confections  nameless  and  almost 
nnmberless;  then  carae  fish,  soups,  beef,  cakes,  rice,  and 
vegetables,  till  there  were  eighteen  courses  before  us. 
The  beef  was  good,  and  one  of  the  soups,  but  the  reel 
was  poor  stuff,  except  the  rice,  which  is  always  accept- 
able. My  wife  was  picking  at  the  rice  with  one  chop- 
stick,  when  the  Governor  noticed  her  dilemma  and  sent 
one  of  the  servants  for  a  spoon.  We  got  through  at 
last,  but  it  was  a  torture  while  it  lasted!  Eight  ser- 
vants waited  at  the  table,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
old  fellow  in  a  green  silk  drees  whom  I  supposed  to  be 
the  butler.  Cigarettes  and  more  sake  or  rice  spirit  and 
tea  were  then  placed  on  the  table,  and  the  servants 
retired.  As  soon  after  as  decency  permitted  we  with- 
drew, thanking  the  Governor  for  the  honor  he  had  don« 
u«,  and  for  his  entertainment.  He  said  if  he  was  in 
Kusan  al  an  early  date  he  would  call  upon  us,  and  one 
day  about  a  week  later  be  stopped  at  the  Fusan  Corean 
MagislrateV  office  and  left  a  message  for  us,  as  we  were 
out  at  the  time. 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION'. 


An  Appeal  ft'om  Niialn. 

(We  have  received  the  followincr  from  a  Protestant 
pastor  in  Spain.  Mr.  S.  B.  Sohieffelin,  who  has  kindly 
translated  for  us  the  letter  from  the  Spanifth  in  which  it 
was  written,  Hayn:  "Mr.Lallavehas,  hesideHhis  preaching 
aadhia  school 8, translated  and  published  quite  a  number  of 
evangelical  works,  and  has  had  continually  to  struggle 
with  the  opposition  of  the  Romish  priests.") 

You  have  beard  of  the  great  nuBfortuuen  which  have 
happened  in  these  provinces  of  Andalusia  by  the 
earthquakes,  which,  since  the  25th  of  December  last, 
have  been  repeated  with  terrible  frequency. 

Among  the  viotima  of  this  terrible  catastrophe  are 
many  ChristiaD  families  who  have  lost,  with  their 
houses,  their  means  of  support,  and  are  reduced  to  great 
want.  It  is  probable  that  these  families — as  has  oeen 
the  oa8«  on  other  occasions — may  not  be  attended  to  in 
the  distribution  of  official  succor,  since  these  are  made 
by  the  hands  of  the  Romish  curates,  who  have  no  charity 
for  the  Protestants,  so  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
these  will  be  excluded  from  participating  in  the  benefit 
of  the  public  charity. 

In  view  of  this,  the  evangelical  Christians  in  Spain 
have  considered  how  they  can  aid  the  necessities  of  their 
brethren,  not  only  with  their  own  personal  resources, 
but  by  soliciting  from  their  friends  contributions  for 
this  Christian  work. 

This  moves  me  to  write  to  you,  that  you  may  become 
personally  interested  in  this  work,  and  by  means  of  your 
periodical,  "Tin;  Gospel  in  all  Lands,"  may  excite  the 
charitable  feelings  of  our  brethren  in  America  in  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  the  earthquakes  in  Andalusia. 

I  can  assure  you  that  any  funds  remitted  will  be 
equitably  distributed.     I  remain  yours  fraternally, 

Manriqub  a,  Lallave,  Pastor. 
Address, 
Rbv.  Manrique  a.  Laixatk, 
Calle  Castellar  4:), 

Seville,     Spain. 


Female  Bdacatloa  In  Bengal. 

BT  J.  L.  PHILLIPS,  U.  D. 


We  are  getting  on,  thank  God,  and  woman,  long  de- 
spised and  down-troddon,  is  beginning  to  look  up  and 
hope  for  brighter  days.  It  is  really  wonderful  how  pop- 
ular female  education  is  coming  to  be  in  CaloulLa  and 
vicinity.  The  Government  is  ready  to  make  special 
grants  for  its  extension,  the  people  who  have  had  any 
light  at  al),  or  are  the  least  educated,  are  now,  as  a  rule, 
heartily  in  favor  of  it;  all  the  missionaries  are  interested 
in  promoting  and  pushing  it,  and  aoevery  thingseems  to 
be  in  its  favor. 

Recent  developments  go  to  prove  that  here  in  India,as 
in  America  and  Kurope,women  can  compete  with  men  in 
the  school  and  the  college,  and  so  doubts  begin  to  yield, 
and  this  worthy  reform  moves  grandly  on.  Its  future 
cannot  bat  be  auspicious. 

This  afternoon  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  witness  the 
annual  prize  distribution  in  connection  with  the  Doremus 
American  Zenana  Mission,  or  the  Woman's  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society.  The  chair  was  taken  by  a  Government 
officer  of  high  standing,  a  Christian  gentleman  who  is  a 
friend  to  every  missionary  movement.  It  was  reported 
that  there  were  1,167  girls  in  the  twenty  Bengali  girls* 
school  belonging  to  this  mission,  and  of  these  B97  were 
present.  The  tables,  loaded  with  beautiful  gif<.s  from 
America,  were  most  attractive,  but  more  so  the  hundreds 
of  bright  girls  who  repeated  Scripture  portions,  andaang 
Christian  hymns.  | 


This  American   Union  Mission,   through   it«  oar 
ladies  foreign  and  native,  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  \ 
the  women  and  children   of  Calcutta  and  vicinity, 
there  are  other  organizations  doing  etiually  good  worki 
the  same  lines.     The  church  may  well  be   proud    of  lu 
daughters,  who  renounce  home  comforts  and   joys 
carry  glad  tidings  to  pagan  lands. 

The  crowning  feature  of  all  this  movement  in  beha 
of  female  education  is  this — It  is  woman^a  toork  Jor  v9 
man.  It  is  the  woman  who  has  been  tasting  of  Jesu 
love  and  been  trained  at  His  feet,  reaching  out  her  hat 
to  help  her  poor  unfortunate  sister.  And  in  these  easier 
lands,  such  are  the  rules  and  customs  of  society,  on' 
woman  can  help  her  own  sex,  as  it  needs  to  be  heipe 
Thank  Gnd  for  the  grand  movement  already  inangurAi 
by  Christian  women. 

I   look  forward  to    the  time   when   our  sisters   froa 
America  and  Europe  will  find  eager  and  enthusiastic) 
workers  in  the  converted  women  of  these  heathen  lanj 
Already  some  of  these  are  assisting  nobly  in  the  work) 
carrying  light  to  the  dark  homes   of   India's  sons  i 
daughters.     Let  every  pions  heart  pray  for  the  suco 
of  this  ^eat  enterprise,  on  the  promotion  of  which 
pends  the  future  of  millions  of  the  hnraan  race. 

Oaioutta.  India.  Dee.  £0.  2S84. 


Domestic  Hanners  and  Gnstoms  la  Cores. 

There  is  a  very  strict  separation  of  the  sexes  in  Core 
The  houses  and   their  enclosures   have  an  outer  and 
Inner  division.     Not  even  male  relatives   can  enter  tb 
inner  enclosure.    The  interior  apartments  are  very  lara 
with  extensive  grounds  affording  ample   space    for  til 
women  to  exercise.     The  upper  class  houses  are  small  f 
the  outer  division,  but  large  in   the  interior;   and   tl 
rooms,  ornamentation  and  furniture  correspond.    Wh< 
the  upper  class   ladies  go  abroad   in   the  day  time  the 
ride  in  Kagos  (enclosed  seats  borne  by  men),  and  wfaei^ 
they  walk  at  night  they  arc  eomplelely  veiled,  and  pre- 
ceded by  a  maid  carry irg  a  great  lantern.     The  miadJe 
class  ladies  dress  day  and  night  in  long,  blue,  ornamented 
robes,  and  are  also  preceded  at  night  by  a  lantern. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  the  house,  the  employment 
of  servants,  the  entertainment  of  guests,  the  pe*'form- 
auce  of  religious  rites,  and  the  household  expenses,  are* 
left  to  the  wife.  Therefore  the  wife's  power  U  often 
greater  than  the  husband's. 

The  common  women  learn  the  Corean  characters,  and 
when  not  engaged  in  household  duties,  read  romances 
written  in  Corean;  but  they  are  not  taught  music,  or  to 
perform  on  thesamisen  (guitar).  Girls  Team  first  of  all 
how  to  make  clothing,  then  to  read  in  Corean;  but  they 
have  no  teacher  except  mothers  or  female  relatives. 

At  the  age  of  15  or  IG  they  are  given  in  marriage,  ami 
serve  their  husband's  parents,  taking  care  of  the  house- 
hold affairs.  If  they  lose  their  husoauds  they  remain 
widows  throughout  life.  At  the  marriage  ceremonVr 
clasping  a  goose,  they  go  out  into  the  yard,  aud  twice 
bowing  to  Heaven,  swear  that  until  their  hairs  are  while 
with  age  they  will  remain  faithful  and  never  knoi 
another,  yet  only  the  wife  remains  true  to  her  vol 
Before  the  ground  is  dry  npon  his  wife's  grave  the  ^_ 
between  enters  the  husband's  gate  to  arrange  for  a  nef 
wife.  Hut  when  the  bucband  dies  he  is  always  bnrie' 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  first  wife. 

The  female  sex  arc  very  shy  of  male  companion! 
When  a  gentleman  meets  a  lady  in  public  if  he  does  nc 
look  aside  it  is  thought  to  be  highly  disrespectful  to  thd 
lady.  Ladies  are  very  partial  to  fine  things  and  wil 
not  allow  of  the  use  of  tberr  cup«,  spoons,  &c.,  bj 
female  friends.  Rijutxi. 
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THE    A  LA  SKA     MISS  I  ON, 
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Tke  Ala»k«  HIssIon. 

The  followiiiR  circular,  aiidrodsed  lo  the 
tUrittian  cburchcaof  the  United  3tate3  baa 
be«a  diatributed: 

Tbe  lerritoi7  of  Aluka  was  purchaacd 
ottbe  Ruafisn  QoTernmrnt  by  the  Untteti 
SiUo.  ia  Ihc  year  1807.  In  (be  weet^ra 
HTlof  that  teniU>ry  there  are  thousaai's  of 
luaita.  or  SrqDlmaux,  livicg  Id  licathpn 
in.  For  servoteen  years  the  Cbrisiian 
cbur^et  of  our  country  bare  done  nothiog 
Is  bring  ibem  the  Oofpel 

Lwt  apriog  (he  Mission  Board  of  the 
jUDericftu  branch  of  the  Uoitaa  Fralum.or 
JLxwfiaii  Church,  was  urgetl  To  tinderrake 

*  work    among   thoae   heatbrn«.     Hariag 
beto  Buured  that  no  other  Snoioty  had  such 

•  project  in  Ttcw.  we  instituted  a  prGlimi- 
narf  explnmlion.  The  Hev.  Aiiolphus 
RanmaoD  aud  Mr.  William  Weinland  were 
Kot  out  lo  Wutem  Alaaka.  They  %\Viv^. 
KTeral  monlhs  amonjc  the  K; r)uinuiiix,  nnd 
vere  the  firM  Protestant  mt^sicnaries  to 
Hiii  that  people.  On  their  return,  in  Sep 
•MibcT,  tfaey  urged  the  immediate  found- 
lag  of  a  mission,  and  as  ila  centre  propored 
Uumtrekhlagamul,  on  the  Koakokwim 
RiT«r^  about  ooo  hundred  and  Sfty  mllea 
fnmt  iti  mouth.  The  centre  la  twtwcen  one 
EhooMnd  and  two  thouBand  roilea  diKiant 
from  the  8iika  region,  where  the  Preaby 
■erian  Church  Is  laboring  among  tho  Id- 
iUiDi,  who  constitute  a  class  of  people  en- 
inelT  distinct  from  the  Epquimaux,  The 
Ko^kokwim  region  is  a  pari  of  rlie  cottnlry 
*b(7e  DO  inisf-ionary  work  has  ever  been 
ia«Bpted:ttleema wiih  Esquimau Tillagefl: 
lad  presenta  a  promlfiiog  field . 

One  of  the  fnndamentHl  principles  of  the 
Xonrian  Church  tn  carrj'ing  on  ita  mis- 
wnury  uDdertaklngit  Is  to  attempt  the 
tVBDgel'zalion  of  Mich  hratbeoH  as  no  other 
ehorch  cares  for.  Therefore  we  propose, 
ntxtfptiog,  to  begin  a  work  among  the 
Esquimaux,  on  the  Koskokwin  (tivcr. 
Three  men  and  three  women  hire  alrca<Jy 
oflerod  to  go  out  as  min-ionaries.  Noibiog 
rmaios  lo  be  done  except  to  secure  funds 
to  otdcT  to  eetablish  thecsterprise. 

Six  thouBond  dollars  will  be  needed. 
This  amount  we  ask  the  Christian  churches 
a4  the  Coited  StaUs  to  coniribute,  baaing 
oor  appeal  upon  the  following  considera 
How: 

Thai,  it  is  high  time  to  )>ring  the  lidlngx 
(Iralwalion  to  n  body  of  beath(^n4  that  has 
fcarn  neglected  for  seventeen  years,  altbough 
ittriog  within  the  bounds  of  our  country. 

"     wd.  upon  its  churche*  reats  the  obli- 
I  of  taking  such  meuauresas  wllUead. 
God,    to  the  conreralon    of    those 
iu«n». 

Thin),  white  the  Moravian  Church  hopes 

to  he  able  In  support  the  mission   after  it 

«iU  bare  been  founded,  this  Church   with 

lU  small    home-membership  cannot  |M>fl&i- 

Siy  in  n'1<iition  to  the  very  large  amount 

I  its  etisting  roi9sion<i.  raise  the 

1  dollars  needed  for  anew  enlor- 

■■■'  Aiiiaka, 

irih.  as  is  wellkiipwn,  the  Itloravtau 

i .'  lU  carries  on  miasions  in  many  parts  of 
ibe  world— in  Grcmlend  and  Lab-ador, 
tmnngtbe  North  American  Indians,  in  the 
!  sdies.  in  OnLral  and  South  America, 
.:h  Africa.  Australia,  and  Central 
\«ia;  It  baa  seventeen  so-callod  missionary 
proTliices,  three  hundre<l  and  twf  niy-thrfe 
miaiioimriefi,  male  and  female,  besides  more 
ihaa  fifteen  hundred  native  assistants,  and 
■■ore  than  eighty  one  thousand  cf^nverta 
<iBder  ioBtructian;  its  mission  schools  ntjni 
Wr  two  hundred  and  flfteen.  at  which 
nearly  leTenteea  thousand  children  and 
r^ing  people,  in  charge  of  two  hundred 
avl  eljghtj*<bree  teacher*,  are  educated ;  the 


entire  annual  coat  of  this  work  beiog  about 

fiafio  oro. 

Fifth,  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conli- 
nent  of  Kurope,  other  churches  help  the 
Moravian  in  carrying  on  its  misaioni;  the 
"London  Asacciaiion  in  Aid  of  Moravian 
MisssioDs,"  which  Society  is  composed  «1- 
togeiher  of  members  of  other  churches, 
co'nlrtbutes  about  $^.000  annually. 

Sixth,  it  would  be  a  thing  well  pleasing 
to  God  nnd  a  beautiful  evidenc*^  of  "the 
unity  of  ihe  Spirit  in  the  bund  of  pesce." 
if  tlie  Chnsiinn  churches  of  the  United 
States  would  follow  this  example,  nci  an- 
nually— this  we  do  not  ask  for — bntlnview 
of  the  one  work  which  we  now  propose  to 
brgio:tbus  fulfilling  a  sr>1emn  obligaiioo 
over  sgainst  Ihousauda  of  neglected  hea- 
then, within  the  bounds  of  our  own  coun- 
try, aofl  at  the  same  lime  spreading  ibe 
kingdom  of  ourcommca  Lord,  and  causing 
nis  blessed  name  lo  be  gloHAed. 

If  sixty  churches  will  cmiribufe  one 
hundred  dollars  each,  cr  thirty  churches 
two  hundred  doUars  each,  the  amount 
which  we  need  will  bo  raised. 

Con'ribuiions  will  be  received  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  <ie  .Scbweinitz.  treatnrer  of  tAt 
Soeuly  (rr  I*rojiasaiing  the  Ootpel,  at  Beth 
Uhem,  Pennt^lwinia,  or  by  theU<v.  Kugene 
L<iberl,  t  e  American  ttgeni  of  Moratian 
Mutton*,  at  JVasorsM,  Jiorthamptcn  oovnty, 
Pfnnij/lvania. 

In  the  nameof  the  Mission  Board, 

Edmlsli  us  ScBWEranz. 
Bishop  of  the  V.  P.,  Pmldent. 

BetMeftem.  Pa.,  Dec.  IS.  JSS4. 

(We  recommend  this  misFton  cordially  to 
our  rpitdcrs.  The  Moravians  will  be  good 
helpers  ro  the  Presbyteriaas  lo  eTangelix- 
iog  Alaska.— Ed  ) 


Addrmaf  RlthcpTtjtflr  la  Loadoa. 

The  Meih/yditt  Timcf,  of  London,  gives 
the  followine  account  of  an  atldress  made 
by  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor,  the  last  week  in 
December: 

"For  the  last  thirteen  years  he  had  been 
engaged  in  founding  self-supporting  Mis- 
sions. Tte  said  that  his  system  rested  on 
three  pi  inciples:  d)  A  pioneer  principle — 
tlio  rounder  of  a  Mission  must  support  him- 
pelf;  {2)  equivslenre — vulue  for  value;  those 
whn  benetit  hy  the  mioialry  must  niHJntain 
it  ;i3)  bentvc'knce:  thorc  who  arc  able  must 
not  noly  support  tbcir  own  ministers,  but 
raise  funds  to  send  the  Gosptl  to  others 
unable  to  msintain  self-supporting  church- 
es. During  the  first  y^ar  he  spent  in  Indin 
be  condiiclel  sprc-ial  servicps  nn  behalf  of 
nine  difTercnt  Switties,  Then  be  turniil 
to  the  EurAsiaos.  the  chitdreo  of  Eumpr nn 
fathers  and  native  moll:cr^.  He  thouj^bt 
these  persons  occupied  in  India  a  pn&itton 
analagouB  to  that  of  the  'Orrcians'  (Ihe  Ilel 
Irnized  Jews)  to  the  Rorpno  Empire.  They 
were  sn  'ent'^ring  wedge,'  by  meaus  of 
which  direct  missionary  work  among  the 
natives  might  iK-cnme  possible.  This  or 
gauizalton  had  already  more  than  Qfty 
travelling  preachers,  tifty  seven  \<tH\ 
preachers,  and  mere  than  2,100  memlHrs 
All  these  cliurchea  wrre  self-fupporling; 
and  In  the  Kame  way  forty  Qvo  ministers 
were  at  work  in  Centrnl  and  South  Amer>ca. 
Some  races  and  classes  were  so  poor  that 
they  cnuM  not  maintain  the  work,  but 
others  ilid  not  care  or  need  lo  live  upon 
chanty.  Our  Saviour  seat  fnrth  his  first 
great  misaionnry  corps  without  purse  or 
scrip,  but  they  lacked  nothing. 

"The  Bishop  next  argued  thai  Paul  acted 
on  the  same  principle,  but  as  soon  as  the 
churches  were  able  Ibey  were  rrqnired  lo 
support  a  'Transii  Kumf,'  to  Hssiet  evaoge 


Hals  to  (ravel  from  place  to  pla*^  Ht- 
worked  on  the  same  lines,  and  iaug>)l  th-^ 
native  Chu'ches  'o  rely  on  indlgeor^us  re- 
saurces.  Thty  had  cent  out  more  than  10(> 
missionaries,  out  they  hail  rev<r  boirow^d 
a  dollar,  or  kept  a  mini&ler  an  hour  in 
want  of  one.  This  year  they  were  sending 
out  eiehly  more. 

"This  piincip'c  was  now  to  be  worked  in 
Africa.  He  and  forty  companions  were  on 
th»  ir  way  to  a  gn-  at  central  plat*^  au  bclwf  en 
the  Contro  and  Hie  Zambesi,  inhabited  by 
at  leasJ  ^ri.OOO.OOO  of  people.  The?e  rpce». 
who  had  only  just  he(n  diacoTered  by  the- 
Gerrran  Afnean  Exploration,  were  MmW 
c:vilized.  They  were  not  nomadic,  but- 
lived  in  large  towns  of  stone  houses.  They 
woiked  in  iron;  they  ma*]e  boats.  No 
Cbristisn  herald  had  ever  appeared  among 
Them.  Now.  how  were  the  nallTelangnrgeR 
to  he  learnt  T  There  were  428  languages  la 
Africa,  and  it  took  twenty  five  years  to 
reduce  any  one  of  them  io  writing,  and  lo 
become  fully  arquaintcd  with  it.  "If  l  had 
to  learn  all  of  these."  said  ibu  Bishop,  with 
quaint  American  humor.  I  sboidfi  have  to 
get  an  (xfension  of  time,'  Thoie  of  Ma 
companions  who  turned  oat  to  be  llngub- 
lic  geniuses  were  tobe  tJ  Id  eff  lo  learn  na- 
tive laoguflgca.  He  and  the  rest  would 
teach  the  native^  RogliBb.  Mohammedan 
ism  was  f  preadiagall  over  Africa  by  mean* 
of  the  Arabic  language;  whv  not  Christi- 
anity by  means  of  English?  They  intcndrcl 
ro  employ  the  Pf  atalozzian  method,  and  to- 
use  the  phonetic  alphabet.  They  hoped  by 
this  short  cut  to  have  numberiess  interpre- 
ters lo  three  years. 

"They  did  not  a^k  anyone  lo  accompany 
them,  and  be  gave  several  touching  f^torie*. 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had  irie<l  to  dis- 
courage and  frighten  vi  lunteers:  but  braT& 
men  and  women,  in  spite  of  all  the  per- 
ils, wore  determined  to  risk  life  itself  for 
Cbriat'ssake.  In  their  party  they  liwl  three 
doctors,   Including  one  lady  doctor,    four 

Krintcra,  caqienters,  f  milhs,  Ac.  He  could 
uild  a  bouse  himself.  Their  only  book 
would' be  the  Bible.  That  would  he  th- ir 
Primer,  and  alFo  the  1st,  2tid.  8ni,  -Itb  rnd 
5th  lieader.  They  would  teach  them  no 
nonsense,  no  stones  about  Mo'herOoosc, 
but  begin  «!tb  Ihe  glorioua  words,  'In  Ihft 
bcginniDg  God  created  the  heaven  and  tho 
earth.'  They  bad  a  phonetic  Testament 
ready.  There  waa  an  immenre  advantage 
in  Tising  the  phonetic  language.  No  llctiona 
and  no  tnfldel  wrrka  had  been  pubUaibed 
in  phonetic  Engli.^h. 

"The  Bishop  then  repeated  what  he  Iiaif 
asseitcfl  twice  before,  that  his  syaiem  of 
self  supporting  MiFsionn  was  in  nn  senso 
whatever  antHgoo'flic  to  lie  onJlnnry  sya- 
tem  of  min'iiionary  operatiors,  The  two 
methnds  might  he  worked  mo«i  harmoni- 
ously aide  by  f-lde.  That  was  ihe  case  at 
home;  why  not  use  hcth  methods  in  th» 
same  way  abroud?  For  thirteen  years  h'» 
own  Church  had  refused  ro  adopt  hia 
method.  But  at  the  last  (fKneral  Conftr- 
encelhe  tliscipline  had  been  amerded.  so 
that  he  wax  now  free  locsrry  out  his  method 
fully.  He  intCDdtd  to  employ  both  nietboda 
in  Africa.  Biabop  Ta)  lor.  Laving  spoken 
for  an  hrur  to  a  deeply  interesletf  coogre- 
^aTion.  then  closed  the  Bible,  and  leaning 
over  the  pulpit  corcluded  as  follows: — 'I 
ask  yourpraytra  rnd  your  aympaihy,  Be- 
fore I  went  10  India  no  oce  in  England  had 
any  faith  in  a  self  supporl iog  mifrtionary 
mtem.  But  the  Australians  had  faith. 
They  said.  Yes,  Biother  Taylor,  the  T^ord 
will  he  wjihyou.  and  we  will  pray  for  you." 
Many  believe  in  this  apostolic  method  now. 
Your  sympathy  will  iucreiusc  our  faith  and 
courage.    The  Lord  blew  you  ' 
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The  SoDg  of  Songs. 

MT  HABY  T.  BARTtOV. 

"Thou  art  unio  thrm  u  a  very  lovely  aonRof  one 
that  hatti  a  ple«Mnt  voice,  and  c«n  plajr  well  dd  an  la- 
iirnment;  lur  they  hear  thy  word*,  but  thordi  tLem 
not."— Si«t(^/33:  S^ 

Jjike  a  strain  of  lovelj  mufic. 

Like  the  socj;  of  pleasant  voice, 
We  hear  the  old,  old  story. 

And  our  listeninjc  hearts  rejoice. 
'Mid  the  holy  hush  of  the  Sabbath, 

In  tbecalmof  ereoing  hour, 
We  are  lulled  to  rest  by  its  sweetness. 

We  are  calmed  by  its  nameless  power. 
JmI  as  a  Toice  of  singinj; 

To  sweeten  an  idle  hour? 
Can  we  close  our  ears  lo  itn  pleading, 

Can  we  steel  hearts  'gaicsl  its  power? 
The  world  around  us  is  burdened 

With  sin,  with  pain,  and  with  grief, 
Is  there  naught  in  this  song  to  constrain  us, 

To  send  them  the  needed  relief? 
O  men  who  are  stDng  and  fearless. 
Who  are  braVe  in  the  battle  of  life, 
Tblok  of  your  unknown  brothers. 
Who  can  only  fail  in  the  strife! 
Shall  not  your  strong  arms  reach  them? 

Shall  not  this  song  you  have  heard 
Rouae  your  soul  like  martial  music. 
To  send  them  the  Ma-jler'd  word? 
O  women,  sheltered  and  happy, 

Who  are  circled  by  love  and  light. 
Think  of  your  unloved  sisters, 
Dying  in  darkness  and  night! 
Can  you  do  nothing  to  lighten 

The  manifold  burdens  they  bear? 
Shall  they  know  naught  of  this  music, 

Kaught  of  a  Saviour's  care? 
O  surely  you  know  that  this  music, 

The  sweetest  of  any  on  earth. 
Is  more  than  melodious  singing; 
Is  deeper  than  voices  of  mirih, 
O  can  you  nr>t  hear,  a^  you  listen. 

The  minor  chonls.  plaintive  and  low, 
Know  you  not  'lis  the  song  of  the  Garden. 
Of  the  Cross,  ani  its  phame  and  lis  woe? 
And  a  day  is  most  surely  coming 

When  this  music  no  longer  will  fall. 
As  the  pleasant  voice  of  a  singer, 

On  ears  that  are  deaf  to  its  call. 
But  far  more  heavy  and  solemn 

Than  dirge  to  a  mourner's  heart. 
Will  then  be  the  oft  heard  music, 

And  the  Master's  word,  "Depart." 
But  on  eur'i  that  gladly  have  hearkened. 

And  on  hearts  that  have  gl^ly  obeyed, 
The  sont;  will  then  fall  with  such  sweet 
nesR. 
They  will  think  all  their  labors  repaid. 
As  th<]  rapturou?  music  grows  sweeter, 
They  will  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  Son, 
Til!  ii  ends  in  a  grand  peal  of  triumph. 
And  the  words  of  the  Saviour.   "Well 

done!" 
Fulton,  Mo. 

CoavftrMtioa  irlth  a  HIada  B07. 

The  Rev.  C.  Schnure,  of  the  Lutheran 
Hission  io  India,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  boy  at  Guntur,  India: 

Pilla  Samuel,  a  bright  boy  of  seventeen 
▼ears,  committed  a  grievous  fault  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  months  hard  work 
in  jail. 

Even  agMnst  his  heathen  parents*  wish, 
he  was  received  as  a  Christiaa  two  years 
ago  and  had  been  faithful  in  learning  the 
catecbism,  Scripture  verses,  &c. 

Havinft  fallen  into  sin,  I  was  asked  to  in 
tercede  for  him.  which  I  did  by  writing 
the  magistrate  that  the  ffuiltff  deserve  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  Samuel  had  to  wear 
thecbainsfor  three  monhs,  and  work  hard; 
and  besides  did  not  get  the  best  food. 

This  morning  a  lad  with  bright  and  smil- 
ingcountenance  came  hurrledly.and  wished 
to  speak  with  me. 


"I  am  P.  Simmy  from  the  j*il."f:tiid  he, 
and  he  fully  nbowed  his  j'>j/  in  being  free. 

I  said,  "Samuel,  you  have  now  paid  the 
penalty  of  t^e  country's  law.  but  wbat 
more  must  you  do?"  The  idea  was  p'ain 
t^him,  snd  he  said.  "I  have  sinned  before 
U0I,  and  must  af^k  bim  ti  forgive  me."  He 
then  told  me  how  he  prayed  every  morning 
nnd  evening  in  the  jail,  and  also  before  he 
took  bis  meals.  Tbat  some  of  the  prison- 
ers t'j^d  him  "it  was  no  good  to  pray ;"  but 
others  paid  it  was,  and  "that  the  true  God 
would  hear  his  prayers."  Samuel  had  his 
catechism  and  choice  Bible  verses  in  his 
heait,  so  he  used  these  daily,  telling  the 
prisoners  how  to  be  saved. 

He  paid,  "gresler  than  the  hard  work, 
and  tbe  scanty  food,  ^as  tbe  forrote  that 
I  had  sinned,  but  I  asked  God  daily  to  for 
give  me,  and  promised  I  would  not  sis 
ngain," 

He  then  showed  me  his  certificate  of  re- 
lease. I  said,  "are  you  ««r«  you  are  free 
DOW,  and  need  not  go  back  to  jail  again  for 
tbis  sin?'  With  a  look  of  surprise  he  said, 
"yet  I'm  free,  and  they  told  me  this  paper 
would  show  it  "  "Yes,"  said  I.  "Samuel, 
you  are/r«',  and  tbis  paper  is  yourwitness; 
you  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  law; 
you  never  need  be  afraid  of  Iwing  inpri^- 
onrd  for  that  crime  again.  But  wbat  were 
the  condition  1?  You  had  broken  the  law, 
snl  then  must  serve  as  a  prisoner  three 
months.  Htivlng  served,  }ou  got  your 
paper  of  release. 

"But  my  dear  boy.  what  does  the  Bible 
say  about  sin; 'the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  fr  im  all  sin,'  '*  and  then  I  referred 
himtooneof  hisown  verses, 1  Jobn  1:9,  "If 
we  confess  our  Fins,  He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  u?  our  sins,  and  tocleansefrom  all 
unrighte 'Uf>ne(*B  "  ■■These,"  1  said,  'are 
the  conditions  for  f  jrjiivoneas  before  God. 
Have  30U  cr)nfi'S>-od  your  sin  with  a  true 
heart,  nnd  do  you  believe  God  will  forgive? 
If  so,  the  promise  ii  thnt  FI*  will  If^reive 
and  clransp:  so  here  is  the  Bible  to  certify 
that  you  are  released  from  your  sin,  and  if 
you  believe  this  with  all  your  heart,  and 
God  sees  tbat  you  hate  sin,  and  do  not  want 
to  commit  it  again,  then  Samuei,  here  is  a 
card  to  certify  that  you  are  saved  from  that 
sin,"    The  card  was,  Acts  16:  30,  31. 

He  then  a«ked  if  he  could  go  to  church 
again.  "Certainly,"  I  paid,  "for  in  the 
church  where  you  are  under  Christian  in- 
fluences, is  tbe  place  for  you."  He  seemed 
happy  and  said  be  would  go  and  tell  them 
that  he  had  done  wrong,  and  now  wished  to 
do  better. 

The  boy  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the 
the  name  of  having  been  in  jail,  but  he  did 
show  a  m'-sl  anxious  mind  respecting  the 
tin  he  bad  committed,  and  that  be  night 
be  recognized  again  as  a  Christian.  May 
his  heart  prove  sincere;  and  his  teaching 
among  the  prisonera  a  fountain  of  salvation 
to  them. 

A  Ratlfe  ll«rrlag«  Ceremonr  ia  ladla. 

Mrs.  M.  0.  Whitby,  of  the  Methodist 
EpUcopal  Mission  in  India,  writes  from 
Fdurl,  Gurbwal,  of  a  marriage  ceremony 
among  the  "Hill People:" 

When  a  marriage  is  proposed  by  the  par 
ents,  the  children  are  very  small,  between 
(ightaodten  years  of  age,  and  they,  of 
course,  have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  Tbe 
girl's  parents  demand  a  price  for  their 
daughter,  and  sometimes,  if  the  people  are 
wealthy,  forty,  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred 
dollars  are  paid;  but  in  some  cases,  where 
the  people  are  poor,  the  daughter  is  sold  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars.  There  is  one  caste 
in  these  hills  who  take  no  money,  but,  on 


the  other  hand,  make  rich  presents  to  tbeir 
daughters  ou  their  wedding  day. 

When  money  matters  are  satisfactorilf 
settled,  a  certain  day  is  fixed,  and  the  par- 
ents of  lioth  children  engage  tom-tom  (drum) 
players  FO  as  to  have  plenty  of  music,  sacb 
as  it  is,  and  tbe  guests  are  all  invited  by  tbe 
bridegroom's  parents.  The  bridegroom  u 
dresfed  very  richly,  according  to  hfs  rank, 
a  ring  is  placed  on  his  fioger,  and  a  ridi 
necklace  on  his  neck.  The  bride  is  alio 
dressed  very  richly  in  many  colon.  Over 
the  face  of  each  is  placed  a  veil,  which  if 
they  are  wealthr,  ia  trimmed  all  around  tbe 
edges  with  precious  stones.  These  veils  are 
not  Tvmoved  for  three  days  after  the  wed- 
ding is  over.  On  the  arm  of  each  is  placed 
a  silken  cord,  which,  after  the  ceremony, 
each  removes  from  the  other's  i^rm. 

In  front  of  the  bride's  home  there  is  a 
large  space  cleared  and  planted  all  around 
with  large  shaty-leaved  plantain -tre(>«,  nod 
in  the  centre  of  the  cleared  spnce  is  pUnteil 
one  of  these  trees,  under  the  shade  ot  wLicfa 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  seated  facin| 
each  other,  while  the  guests  seat  tbemselTca 
around  within  the  enclosure. 

Tbe  corner  of  the  chadar  (shawl)  whi(A 
the  bride  wears  is  tied  to  tbat  of  the  b^id^ 
groom,  and  thus  linked  together,  they  in 
led  around  the  enclosure  seven  times,  while 
the  tom-toms  keep  up  a  continual  drum- 
miog  When  they  have  made  a  fourth 
round,  they  pause  for  a  while  in  front  of 
the  bride's  father,  who  is  then  expected  to 
give  them  presents  of  cattle,  grain,  etc 
After  the  seventh  round  is  completed,  they 
are  seated  alone  in  tbe  centre  of  the  encloB- 
ure.  and  there  is  placed  before  each  a  pUte 
of  food,  from  which  each  feeds  the  other, 
but  still  without  one  seeing  the  other's  face. 
This  eating  together  ends  tbe  ceremony. 

When  going  home  they  are  each  pliced 
in  funny  conveyances  like  little  boxes,  all 
covereaover,  and  carried  on  men's  shoul- 
ders. The  bride's  doolie  is  carried  in  front, 
the  bridegroom  s  following,  while  all  the 
guesti  accompany  them  to  ibeir  home,  with 
torn  toms  playing  and  guns  firing. 

WoMsa'i  Valoa  HMloaary  Saclttr. 
Tbe  Twenty-fourth  AnniTersary  of  the 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  fiociety  for 
Heathen  Lands— the  mother  of  all  existing 
Woman's  Boards — was  celebrated  in  Kew 
York  Jan.  21st. 

This  organization  has  established  resident 
homes  in  India,  Japan  and  China  for  mis- 
sionary ladies  and  their  native  helpers,  and 
reports  forty  five  missionaries  now  in  the 
field. 

Marked  progress  is  indicated  at  every 
station.  The  Doremus  Home  in  Calcutta 
is  the  centre  from  which  more  than  one 
thousand  women  and  children  receive  Chris- 
liw  instruction. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Beifsnyder,  the  medical 
lady  at  the  Sbanghai  House,  who  is  now 
superintending  the  erection  of  the  "Marga- 
ret Wi]liam8:)n  Hospital,"  has  commen«d 
noble  work  among  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  has  just  performed  a  difficult 
surgical  operation  in  the  presence  of  sis 
American  and  Eng1)i>h  physicians — the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  p -rformed  in  North  China. 

This  bociety  has  never  been  in  debt,  and 
abilance  remains  in  the  Treasury  at  the 
beginning  of  this,  its  twenty  fifth  year,  but 
tbe  plea  for  enlarged  work  and  means  aod 
helpers  is  urgent,  coming  with  peculiar  em- 
phasie  from  those  enfeebled  by  incessant 
labor  and  prolonged  residence  in  tropical 
an  t  malarial  countries. 

At  the  close  of  an  interesting  session 
four  ladies  came  forward  offering  them- 
selves for  tbe  foreign  work.  U.  B. 


Ay  rrryEnANT  necromancer. 
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Ai  Itinennt  Hecromaooer  of  Wait  Oen- 
tral  Afriob 

^  BT  rAKME  KOPER  FEDDOK. 

^S  k  nee,  the  Dative  Afncnosare  protw- 
r  bly  Ihe  mo3t  BuperBtilious  people  on 
Ihe  cinbe.  The jr  are  Ail  tertlMy  afr^iid 
\  «f  rrjt  HpiriM,  edpec-iully  of  ojfeuiJtd  spiritg: 
ad  Lht7  will  Kp«ru  au  paint!,  nor  fhiink 
bDBt  uiy  aacrilice,  in  ortler  to  appease  the 
a^r  of  a  ku,  tbat  they  suppose  holds  a 
midire  agaiust  tbeai.  Tbej  foulUhly  JmaK- 
belbAt  whirQ»?ver  any  public  or  private 
altmiiy  IwlaUs  tbem,  it  ucauseilsotfily  by 
tktngti  ol  Ibe  ku,  and  that  tbe  only  ruu- 


bim  to  the  tcea-lMMicti,  ituil  tlu,re  tbiU8l  tbu 
THior  fellow  ibroiiKb  the  roof  into  a  but 
built  Iq  conical  shiipe,  bud  c-oatucled  al- 
most loEufTocaiion. 

Ther.  to  add  to  bis  torlurf-N.  \\\ty  kindled 
a  dre  iuimediaiely  below  blm,  so  that  ihu 
heat  and  eirtoke  icadily  found  cniraiice 
ibrouKh  the  lluor  of  bumboo  elalB,  almost 
buITucaiiug  tbi*  wretcbud  victim  ofafooliib 
tu{>«raitiion.  Tor  three  long  days,  olmogt 
wirhout  food  or  drink,  he  emlured  Ibe  hor- 
rible l*nture.  bffdn*  be  wrmlil  eonwnl  to 
drink  the  cupt^f  (xu-^ou  ihbt  had  hern  pre 
ficribed  by  the  Uemou  docUjr,  while  the 
jeerioK  crowd  danced  and  aan^  with  a&vagc 
d«ll(;ht,  At  bis  UDt4^)ld  a^ony.  Such  are  "the 
tenileraurdraotthoMithHl  know  not  God." 

But  ibR  t^eya  or  demon  doctor,  nich  ae 
the  etntral  figure  thown  iu  (he  tllus'rHiif>o, 
pruft;asc&  also  tu  be  able  lu  un.old  Uie  fu- 


anidoua  rinitor  fataiki-n  to  the  replie*  to.hia 
queriefi.  Of  courbf,  tome  hrtful  lies  are 
ti;ld:but  the  deluded  questioner  belicTca 
Uiem  all,  dqiI  depArtfi  perfectly  aasurtd  thai 
he  has  bud  all  bid  future  fully  unfolded,  and 
that  liR  has  the  aniidote  for  every  pij&jiible 
roishnp  for  the  time  to  come. 

ThoiiO  demondoctoiB  Mem  to  revtl  In 
biimBQ  Kufferiue:  and  not  uiifn  quenily 
they  will  But  a  whole  villiipe  of  cbitdrcD  to 
tlgbtiu^'  and  tenrin^  each  other,  like  to 
many  wild  aniuials,  while ibeir  paroLtstpur 
them  on  by  Yvonls  and  blows.  sFsuicd  by 
Ibe  lUttliciuirK  <^^ri  ihtit  if  ibey  ubould  in 
any  way  inltrfer*)  to  brtak  up  the  fray, 
some  terrible  evil  would  burely  lh:fall  both 
them  and  their  oflnpriug,  lo  the  Ititett  gen- 
t  rai  ion. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


^«^ 
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^  ^^ 


•dy  for  tb«  evil  is  to  appease  the  demon  by 
aitae  eacrifice.  which  must  Iw  greater  or 
)tm  in  proportion  lo  the  favor  soughL 

When  vuiled  by  bickseu,  invlead  of  lak- 
!■(  medicioe,  or  calling  in  a  phytictan,  as 
*•  ritoold  do.  they  carry  a  prudent  to  their 
itmam-d^toT.  antl  he  pre^'ntiea  ihe  manner 
rfpiofiiliaiing  the  evil  spirit,  and  causing 
k  !•  oeuw  Its  malicious  penecution. 

Ko  rank,  poailion  or  Kond  qiiallticfl,  can 
MTc  one  from  bein|;  victimized  by  this 
lopftah  superstition,  if  the  den  on  doctor 
declare*  bis  death  necessary  to  appease  the 
vmh  of  the  Au.  lo  one  mstanie  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  bifib  prierit  of  the 
Cevalla  towns,  lhouf;h  a  mao  held  in  frreat 
flsieem  by  his  people,  was  made  to  &uflcr  a 
painful  and  ignominious  death,  by  torture 
tad  poison,  because  the  demon  doctor, 
vhcs  qnesiiooed  o  to  the  cause  of  the  loes 
of  some  public  lands,  bad  answered  that 
Ike  iht  was  angry  with  their  nation."  and 
could  '  'be  appi  aaed  only  by  the  tucriflce  of 
Ibe  bigb  priest." 

So,  a  leering  mob  seized  the  unfortunate 
Bodia  •■Iijgb  priest,"  and  after  rudely  tear- 
bf  off  bis  ofTicial  dress  and  ring,  and  wrap- 
pbg  about  b)B  loins  the  coarce  country 
doth  that  U  the  garb  of  slaves,  dragged 


ture.  to  foresee  dangers,  and  toconf<^r  upon 
people  the  ability  to  escape  them.  This  be 
says  be  does  by  consultation  with  departed 
»ipirils,  whom  be  claims  lo  be  able  to  sum 
mon  at  will ;  and  whose  vengeance  he  can 
invoke  upon  tbo^e  who  offend  him. 

80  these  arch  diceivers  are  feared  as  well 
as  honored,  nnd  aie  in  fact  the  tyrants  of 
the  eniire  community  where  they  dwell. 
Thry  livu  in  square  bouses  bung  around 
with  all  manner  nf  queer  looking  cbarmf. 
bones  of  human  beings,  claws  and  i^kull^  uf 
biids,  feathers  twisted  in  iHntBP>tic  forms, 
and  chiefest  of  all.  a  tnndle  of  monkey 
bones,  mud.  oil.  slicVs,  and  frkiu*-,  clued  to- 
gether in  quaint  fashion,  und  called  tiy  the 
doctor,  his  ku. 

When  any  one  comes  to  consult  the  t&j'd, 
the  fee  must  be  paid  flnii,  and  then  ibo 
necromancer  letireB  to  seek  from  his  "fa- 
miliar spirit"  the  dpsircd  information.  Aflet 
stationing  himself  in  the  little  cuddy  in  the 
roof,  be  shnlM  out  all  the  daylight,  &nd  then 
the  vijcjtor  hears  first  a  Inudi  boru,  and  llien 
the  rattling  of  ckiains.  Ihe  tinkling  of  tietts, 
and  various  unearibly  sounds  that  make 
the  unaocuaiorned  bearer  quake  with  fear. 
Next,  the  Ayi'a  voice  in  h^ard,  auQOuocing 
the  arrival  of  bis  demon,  aitd  biddug  the 


Leitar  tnm  China. 

(TlM  foltnwIcK  l»  iiii«  ut  tliv  lltinilily  ijnusrm 
•eaioui  fronnipe  UlMUm  ltooD>*  ft  iliv  MeUic^ 
dlM  KplKUiwl  Ulitircti  Ln  i)u-  Butidity  Kchuvla. 
11  la  wrlitvatrUuv.  W-T.  Uubut.  Itum  PtklDB 
Clilii*.] 

D«ar  Sunday  School  Fmndt:  On  a  re- 
cent trip  to  the  country  I  learned  tome- 
thing  of  the  burial  customs  uf  the  Chi- 
nese which  may  interest  you. 

As  soon  as  u  person  dies,  the  door  of 
the  temple  near  by,  for  thtre  always  is 
one,  13  opened  bo  the  spirit  of  thi:  dead 
mau  i-aa  inter  and  »tay  there.  A  lamp 
\»  also  lighted,  called  '  the  ever  sbtuing 
lump,"  so  the  soul  can  have  light  and 
is  placed  at  tbe  hetui  of  liie  corpse. 
Either  then  or  in  a  day  or  two  they  pre- 
pare some  syrup,  called  the;  syrup  of 
foruetfulnesa. 

They  think,  unless  the  sou]  drinks 
tblfl,  it  will  not  forget  the  miseries iten- 
dured  in  this  worliT.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble the  men  put  on  a  white  cap  and  tba 
women  a  white  band  around  the  head.- 
Then.whentver  one  meeUia  friend,  the' 
both  kneel  down  and  fait  their  hi 
on  Ihe  ground. 

The  third  day  they  have  a  custom 
called  "attending  on  the  road,"  when 
they  think  they  start  the  spirit  on  its 
journey.  The  relatives  and  mourrere 
buy  Eome  little  houses,  a  cart  with  a 
mule  and  driver,  perhaps  a  sedan  chair. 
and  quite  a  lot  of  money,  all  made  of 
paper. 

Then  they  form  a  proceesloo  from 
the  house  or  temple  and  march  a  little 
way  to  some  open  place  and  then  they  bum 
all  these  paper  Ihinjis.  While  they  burn,  tbo 
chief  mourner  kaetls  on  a  mat  and  toucbes 
bis  forehead  to  the  ground  several  times. 
They  think  the  spirit  will  have  the  things 
burned  for  its  use  In  the  f^iril  world. 

Whenever  the  body  is  taken  to  the  grave, 
which  may  he  a  monih  or  two  after  the' 
[jersou  \ih»  died,  they  have  a  great  pnicess- 
sion  with  btmners  and  DiiiKtc.  The  banBeii 
here  in  Peking  are  usually  carried  by  tba 
biggara  Just  in  front  of  the  eolUn  the  eldest 
son  carries  a  baoDtron  which  is  written  the 
name  of  the  person  with  dale  of  birth  and 
d(ath.  The  person's  .>ipirii  is  supposed  to 
be  on  this  banner.  Whoever  carries  it  be- 
comes the  heir  of  the  dead  person's  prop- 
erty. 

Ail  the  near  relAllvra  wear  white  for 
mourning.  Afttr  a  little  time,  however,  it 
is  sufHcifnt  to  wear  white  shoes  anrl  a  white 
cord  braided  in  the  queue  instead  of  the 
usual  black  one.  These  are  some  of  their 
cu  stoma. 

Ought  we  not  to  thank  the  Lord  that  we 
have  been  taught  bellerT  Praying  the  Lord 
tu  bless  you  ai  (  and  make  you  earnest  work- 
ers in  the  missionary  cause,  I  remain  your 
missiooaty. 


UTE  OF  JE3U3  IN  STOHTj 


FOR  OKILDKEH. 


ur  soroiB  b.  bmith. 


JKSV8  CAHIUED  TO  BQYPT. 
f£ROI)  found  that  the  wine  men  did  not  come 
back  to  let  him  know  where  Jesus  was,  and  he 
was  very  augry,  and  did  a  very  wicked  thing. 
He  sent  hi^  aervaut^  to  kill  all  the  little  children 
in  Uelhtehem,  who  were  two  years  old  and  under,  lie 
)io()ed  that  Jeans  would  he  amone  them.  There  wa8 
gi-eat  sorrow  and  weeping  among  the  mothers  of  these 
])<wr  little  dead  babes,  but  they  could  do  nothing,  for 
they  were  in  the  power  of  this  cruel  king. 

But  Herod  did  not  find  Jesus  and  destroy  him,  as  he 
had  hoped.  An  angel  had  oome  to  Joseph  in  a  dream, 
aad  warned  him  of  what  Herod  was  going  to  do,  and 
told  him  to  tak**  Jesus  and  his  mother  and  go  into  a 
<cj(intry  called  Egypt,  and  stay  there,  until  ne  should 
Iriiig  nim  word. 

So  Jesus  remained  in  Egypt,  safe  from  aW  harm,  until 
Ilcrod  died.  When  1  lerod  was  dead,  the  imgel  appeared 
to  Joseph  again  and  told  him  he  could  now  lake  Jesus 
back  to  the  land  of  Uraal.  M^hen  Joseph  reached  that 
country  he  beard  tliat  Herod's  son  was  reigning  in  Judea 
in  bis  father^s  plaue;  and  as  ho  was  a  wirked  man  too, 
■JosLph  was  afraid  to  lake  Jesus  there  to  live,  so  be  went 
10  (i.tlilee,  and  stopped  at  a  little  village  called  Nar-areth. 
And  Jesun  grew  larger  and  stronger  as  the  months 
went  by,  aud  became  a  wise,  brave  and  good  boy,  obe- 
dient to  his  parents,  and  kind  to  those  around  him. 


JR3V8  AT  TWBLVB  YI^AHS  OF  AGE. 
jNCE  every  year,  all  the  Jews  went  up  to  Jerusa 
lem  to  attend  the  feast  called  the  Passover.  A 
great  many  yearit  before  that,  the  children  of  Israel 
who  were  then  living,  were  made  slaves  by  Pha- 
raoh, the  king  of  E^ypt.  They  had  to  do  Ju-it  as  be 
said,  and  as  he  made  them  work  very  hard,  and  treated 
them  very  cruelly,  they  were  very  unhappy. 

Then  one  night,  Gi>d  sent  hi?i  angel  to  Pharaoh's  house, 
and  into  the  honsce  of  all  theKgypiians,  toklll  the  eldest 
son  of  each  family;  so  that  in  the  morning  there  was  a 
■dead  chili  in  every  house.  Hut  the  angel  did  not  harm 
the  ohtldren  of  Israel.     He  passed  them  over. 

After  this,  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go,  aud  before  they  started,  God  told  them  to 
make  a  feast  of  roast  lamb,  unleavened  bread  aud  bitter 
lerbs,  to  remind  them  of  his  goodnetts  in  setliag  them 
free,  and  in  sparing  them,  when  the  angel  passed  over 
their  homes,  bnt  caused  one  in  every  Egyptian  home  to 
^ie.  They  were  to  hold  this  feast  of  the  Passover  on  the 
same  night,  once  every  year,  after  that. 

It  was  to  this  feast  that  Mary  and  Joseph  took  Jesus 
-when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  They  had  a  long  way  to 
go,  and  as  a  great  many  of  their  friends  were  going  up 
to  the  feast,  they  all  travelled  together  on  foot,  because 
t>here  were  no  carriages  nor  cars  to  take  them. 

The  feast  lasted  seven  days,  and  then  thoj^  all  left  to 
^0  borne.  When  Mary  and  Joseph  started  m  the  morn- 
ing they  did  not  see  Jesus;  but  thinking  that  he  waabe- 
liind,  among  their  friends,  they  did  not  seek  him  until 
evening.  Then  they  found  he  was  not  with  them.  They 
^'cDt  all  the  way  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  they 
found  him  in  the  temple  with  the  teachers  and  wise  men, 
asking  them  questions  and  listening  to  their  answers. 
And  every  one  was  aatouished  at  the  way  he  could  talk 
to  them. 

Uij*  mother  asked  him  why  he  had  remained  behind, 
for  it  had  caused  them  trouble  and  anxietv.  Jesus  said, 
lie  must  be  about  his  fathL-t's  business.     He  meant   that 


-_   < 


Tmx 


[ffill^^ 


God  bad  se 
him   into  tfa 
world  to  do  i 
great  w  o  r  1 
and   be  mn 
b  e     lea 
and   gettifl 
ready  to  do  fl 
Then  Jeea 
went    b  a  o) 
with  bis  pa 
ents  to  Na 
reth,aDd  Hrfl 
with    the] 
there,     a  d  { 
obeyed  the 
in  all  thins 
A  n  d    as 
grew   up, 
the  peopU 
loved    h  1  nl, 
and  God 


pleased  with  him,  because  he  was  kind  and  good. 


JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

OU  recollect  that   before  the  angel  appeared 
Mary  he  told  a  priest,  named  Zichariah,  that 
and  his  wife  Klizabeth  should  have  a  son  name 
John.     God  give  them  this  son  as  he  had  proii 
iaed,  and  he  gtew  up  to  be  a  great  and  good  man.     If 
was  John  the  Uaplist. 

John  left  bis  home  and  friends  and  went  to  lire  in  \ 
wilderness   all   alone'.     He  had   only   plain   clothes 
wear,  made  from  a  coarse  cloth  called  camel's  hair.  Th 
garment,  or  coat,  was  fastened  around  his  waist  with 
belt  or  girdle  of  leather.     His  food  was  as  plain  as  fa 
clothes.     He  ate  locusts  and  wild  honey.     The  locua 
were  an  in.tect  like  a  gragnhopper,  and  were  roasted  om 
a  fire  and  mixed  with  salt.     The  honey  was  made  by  (    _ 
wild  bees  in  the  woods,  and  John  nlways    found    plenty 
of  such  food  to  eat  while  he  lived  in  the  wilderness. 

All  of  this  time  Jesus  had  been  living  iu  Naxareth 
with  his  father  and  mother.  He  was  now  grown  .up. 
and  the  time  had  come  for  the  people  to  know  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  one  who  was  to  save  them 
from  sin.  John  the  Baptist  was  selected  by  God  to  tell 
them  of  his  coming,  and  it  was  for  this  work  that  he  was 
getting  ready  in  the  wilderness. 

John  went  down  to  the  rtver  Jordan,  and  the  people 
gathered  on  the  banks  to  hear  bim.  He  told  them  about 
Jesus,  and  said  that  they  must  prepare  for  his  coming 
by  being  sorry  for  their  sins,  giving  them  up,  and  trying 
to  do  right.     Jesus  also  came  and  was  baptised. 

A  great  many  of  the  people  did  as  John  told  thera, 
and  he  look  them  into  the  river  Jordan  and  bapltsed 
them.     The   water 

did   not  wash  their  ■    V  "v^ii^*.  .i 

sins    away;    it  was  — — .'■  1      i>i 

only  a  sign  that  they 
had  repented,  and 
God  had  forgiven 
and  taken  their  sins 
away.  So  if  we  are 
sorry  for  our  sins, 
and  do  the  m  no 
more,  God  will  st-nd 
the  Holy  Spirit  to 
make  our  hearts 
clean  and  take  all  the 
slain  of  sio  away. 


BDlTOniAL    NOTES. 
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Sisce  the  first  part  of  this  maga- 
atne  was  priatea,  the  tidingn  has 
reached  aa  of  the  capture  of  Ivhar- 
toam  by  the  Mahdi  and  it  seems 
probable  that  General  Gordon  has 
oeco  slain.  If  General  Gordon  has 
Urm  died,  he  will  ever  live  in  history 
!•  a  Cliristian  hero. 

BeY,  E.  F.  Baldwin,  misaionary  to 
Morocco,  writes  from  Tangier,  Jan. 
U:  'Hireet  your  many  readers  for 
me  ID  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
I  am  exceedingly  busy  with  the 
Arabic,  the  language  that  must  be 
known,  as  almost  all  the  Berbeni  of 
Jtforocoo  speak  it.  In  this  they  differ 
from  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria."  Bro. 
Baldwin  is  preparing  an  account  of 
Ue  Berbers  and  of  his  mission,  which 
we  expect  to  receive  in  time  for  our 
next  number.  A  letter  from  his  wife 
appears  in  this  number  in  our  Notes 
from  3lission  Lands. 

We  rei^ret  to  note  the  death  of 
Rev.  G.  D.  Pike,  d.  «.,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  Jan.  29,  1885.  Dr.  i'lke 
was  born  in  Topafield,  )Ias8.,in  lH:tl, 
and  since  1^67  he  has  been  district 
Mcretary  of  the  American  Missionary 
Awociation.  He  was  very  succuas- 
fol  in  infusing  his  own  hopefulness 
and  miiieiooary  xeal  in  others,  and  his 
4*ath  is  a  great  loss  to  the  missiou- 
I'lse.  He  was  a  special  friend 
•  magazine  and  often  thanked 
<3\A  for  its  existence  and  the  aid  it 
nmdered  him  in  his  work. 

The  American  Missions  in  Turkey 
arr  beinjT  constantly  hampered  by 
the  rpstrietions  made  by  the  Turkish 
Oovemniont.  It  is  certainly  lime 
tbat  the  ITniled  States  Government 
•bonld  vigorously  protest  against  the 
action  lately  taken  in  the  closing  of 
the  acbools  at  Ilarpoot  and  in  op- 
prevtive  measures  at  other  points. 
While  this  is  to  be  regretted,  yet  we 
are  gla*l  to  have  Rev.  Dr.  Ward  write 
fro«  Turkey,  "The  time  cannot  be 
far  off  when  the  Turks  will  begin  to 
accept  Christianity,  and  when  that 
dme  arrives,  1  believe  they  will  come 
in  fsch  great  multitudes  as  almost  to 
overwhelm  the  churchea." 

We  have  received  from  the  pub* 
Cdierv,  Funk  &.  Wagnalls,  Kew  York, 
aoopT  of '*Tiia  SxiiBATn  fob  Man, 
a  itody  of  the  origin,  obligation,  his- 
tory, advantages  and  present  state  of 
Sabbath  Obsorranco  with  special  ref- 
4mee  to  the  rights  of  workingmon 
haied  on  Scripture,  literature,  and 
especially  on  a  symposium  of  cor- 
respondence with  persons  of  all  na- 
linns  and  denominatioup,  by  Kev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  a.  m."  Price  $1.5ti. 
We  are  in  full  sympathy    with  the 


object  of  this  book,  believing  that  a 
better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  wtil 
greatly  aid  the  progress  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Mr.  Crafts  has  presented  the 
information  he  has  gathered  in  an 
interesting  and  forcible  manner. 
Nothing  better  has  been  published  on 
the  subject.  Oar  foreign  missionaries 
tell  us  that  the  non-observance  of  the 
Sabbath  upon  the  part  of  many  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  heathen, 
greatJy  interferes  with  the  efforts 
that  they  make  to  persuade  the  na- 
tives to  receive  the  Gospel,  and  the 
native  Christians  to  observe  the  Sab- 
bath. Better  be  too  strict  than  too 
lenient  in  this  direction. 


Education  ill  Jfntlia. 

The  Rev.  J.  Johnston,  f.s.s.,  Hon- 
orary Secretary  of  the  CouncM  on 
Education  for  India,  sends  us  an  ab- 
stract and  analysis  of  tbe  Report  of 
the  Indian  Education  Commission 
with  Kotes  and  Recommendations 
in  fnll.  It  is  a  clear  and  most  valuable 
statement  of  the  educational  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  India. 
Among  the  recommendations  are: 

That  all  female  EcbooU  or  orphaonges, 
whalber  on  a  religious  basis  or  not,  be 
eligible  for  aid,  so  far  aa  tbey  produce  aoy 
•ecular  results,  lucb  as  a  knowledge  of 
readiDj;;  or  writing. 

That  grants  for  zcoana  teachin.it  be  rcc- 
ognizeil  R.1  H  proper clmrge  on  niiljlio  fiindn, 
and  be  given  under  rules  which  will  enable 
tbe  agcories  engaKod  Id  that  work  to  obtain 
aubstaoiial  aid  for  such  secular  tcaphing  as 
may  be  tested  by  an  itupcctjeas  or  other 
female  agency. 

While  Protestant  missions  have 
been  aided  by  the  Government  in 
appropriations  for  the  schools  which 
have  been  carried  on  in  tbe  missions, 
there  has  been  a  multiplication  of 
these  schools,  especially  those  in- 
tended for  higher  education,  beyond 
the  real  requirements  of  the  people, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  each  mis- 
sion wished  its  own  college,  when  a 
union  here  would  have  prevented  a 
needless  waste  of  men  and  money. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Johnston  in  "it 
is  most  desirable  that,  in  order  to  the 
efficient  and  economical  management 
of  mission  colleges,  the  diCterent 
Evangelical  Churches  co-operate  in 
supporting  and  managing  them."  We 
are  also  glad  to  reaa  the  following 
statements:  "There  is  a  great  leaven- 
ing process  going  on  in  Hindu  thought 
and  feeling.  There  is  a  conviction 
diffused  that  the  Christian  system  is 
true,  and  will  be  the  triumphant  re- 
ligion of  India.  There  will  be  oppo- 
sition, there  may  be  a  conflict,  imper- 
iling our  rule,  if  not  our  existenoe, 
in  the  country,  ere  that  triumph  is 
attained,  but  it  will  come,  and  it  will. 


we  believe,  come  with  a  sudden  and 
mighty  rush  which  will  startle  and 
amaze  an  incredulous  age." 


Dr.  Gracey,  in  the  N^oriKtm  Chrit- 
tian  Advocatet  says: 

**TnR  Gospel  ra  All  Lakdb  evi- 
dently thinks  wo  should  have  included 
it  among  the  unofficial  missioaary  maga- 
zines, and  aski)  If  we  are  'nodding.'  That 
periodical  appears  in  so  many  forms,  and 
the  matter  is  reproduced  in  so  many  phases, 
that  It  is  uot  eaav  to  say  if  it  has  been  a 
paper  or  magarjno,  while  its  'McUiudiat 
Epiacopal  edition'  and  other  denomina- 
Uoaal  editions  seemed  semi  official  at  least" 

Now,  Doctor,  who  has  imposed  on 
you?  The  present  editor  of  the  Gos- 
pel IN  All  Lands  has  been  its  edi- 
tor and  publisher  since  July  Ist,  1880. 
It  has  always  retained  the  same  size 
page.  During  1882,  188^  and  18R4 
a  weekly  edition  was  published,  but 
those  who  wished  it  in  monthly  form 
in  1S82  and  1884  received  it  as  a 
monthly  magazine  hy  the  binding  of 
the  weeklies  together.  It  has  been  a 
monthly  magazine  of  the  same  size 
since  July,  1880,  with  the  exoeption 
of  1883. 

The  weekly  edition  has  now  been 
discontinued  and  the  monthly  is  pub* 
lished  as  heretofore.  It  therefore 
has  never  appeared  in  but  two  forma. 

It  has  never  had  a  "Methodist  Epis- 
copal Edition,"  or  any  other  Denom- 
inational PMition,  but  from  the  first 
has  clearly  shown  to  any  one  who 
has  examined  any  numberthatit  has 
been  Undenominational  and  Evan- 
gelical. 

It  is  tniethat,  according  to  \ia  an- 
nounoeraents,  we  have  m^e  up  from 
it  two  small  papers  for  young  people 
and  ehildren,  the  "Missionary  World" 
and  "Little  Mi88ionary,"  and  that  of 
one  of  thcse,four  denominational  edi- 
tions were  published  by  putting  Home 
denominational  notes  on  one  of  the 
pages,  but  these  were  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  1884,  the  undenomi- 
national edition  answering  all  the 
need.  l"T308e  who  take  ihia  Maga- 
Eine  do  not  need  the  small  papers. 

As  to  the  "editing  or  non-editing," 
and  "the  picture  pocket-handkerchief 
style  of  design  of  cover,"  opinions 
and  tastes  differ,  and  we  rould  fill 
several  pages  with  coramendatioos 
we  have  received  of  both. 

Still,  as  you  "heartily  commend** 
the  magazine,  and  say  it  is  worth  its 
price,  ♦■2.00  a  year,  we   forgive  yon.  j 

Thti  jVort/t^rn  Chrucian  Advoca4ef\ 
published  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  baa 
the  best  edited  Missionary  Depart- 
ment of  any  weekly  paper  with  which 
we  are  ac*juainted,  and  Dr.  Grace/ 
is  the  editor. 


Btpthl  Srhool  nl  SattlJa,  fl»x)ro. 

Rev.  Dr.  Tupner,  Poreii^ti  UlfiBloDftry 
SecrcUry  of  the  Soutbero  B-iptiit  Con»en- 
tioo.  b&a  bwii  vUitlnt:  the  BapUitt  Miwdoii 
in  Mexico,  and  wnics  a*  follows  renptciin^j 
the  new  school  lately  caiaUlahcd  al  SuU 
tlllo: 

As  to  ihe  Madero  iDalilute.  ThcMliflce, 
commodious,  cmvenient  and  beautiful,  was 
put  Id  complete  ordrr,  with  all  proeeDtly 
r  c^cd  appurtuiianci'a  aod  apptuninients, 
fui   -.  00  Mtfxicsa,  Lbmks  to  the 

ahrowdDeaa  ol  ilro.  Powell  aodtbe  bu«lDeu 
exactness  of  Seiior  Canicnab.  All  Uicchll- 
drt-D  atltiod  the  Sunday  school  of  uur  cburcb 
And  some  of  them  bare  induced  their  par 
cuts  to  attead  church.  Goveroor  I^raaero 
bu  selectfd  twenty  two  children  to  be  sup- 
ported at  his  pentonal  expense :  and  quite  as 
many  more  are  expected  to  enter  the  1st  of 
February,  when  the  regular  scboIft.stic  year 
begins.  Our  schiwl  openud  in  Ociolwr  that 
it  might  be  in  active  operation  before  the 
November  cicctiona.  The  Stato  has  paid 
Qolbiuu,  as  yet,  for  orphaued  pupils. 
Should  the  Falcou  party  gu  into  office,  we 
may  have  the  consolation  of  receiving  do 
pay  from  the  Government.  Bro.  Powell, 
who  Is  ar;;ui  eyed,  \»  providing  af^aiust  this 
coniinRency  by  private  pleilges  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  ten  orphans  in  the  school.  The 
whole  Dumtier  of  pupils  in  about  forty. 

Mrs.  Myra  E.  Graves,  of  Brvnbam.Tex-, 
widow  of  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Graves,  late 
piesident  of  Ha)  lor  Univcrsily.  has  con 
•ented.  after  several  converaatious  with 
Bro.  Powttl  and  the  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, and  after  Agonizlhg  prayr-r.  to  become 
matron  of  the  Inatilule.  uf  which  abe  is  u 
liberal  patron.  Tliitfseeau  another  of  the 
■trikiDg  providences  that  have  aiEnalizcd 
this  wotk :  and  meets  more  perfectly  than 
be  oould  have  dared  to  hope,  the  sentiment 
of  Governor  Madero,  that  "a  grand  school 
for  girls  Bhuuld  have  tl  e  inspiring  presence 
of  a  grand,  gord  woman." 

The  Dative  teacher,  S4-Dorila  Salome  Ber- 
langcr,  aisler  of  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  Stale  Uoiveraity,  and  alw*  i>«c- 
retnry  of  Stal«()Kct.  so  called,  of  the  Co 
rillio  party,  is  a  lady  of  culture  for  Mexico, 
uoquesiiuned  position  in  socU-iy.  anti  (  upal 
in  conncclionH.  and  prospectively  Itaptisiic 
in  Bro.  PoKi-ll's  eyes,  and  admirubly  adap 
ted  lo  the  po-iiion  for  which  she  baa  lieen 
recommindc-d,  except  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  experience  In  teaching.  It  is  propoMd 
to  lemcdy  this  defect  am^mg  the  teacbers 
by  a  wtekly  'itacberB'  meeting."  in  which 
will  be  studied  the  be«l  books  that  con  be 
'  obtained  on  Pedagogics. 

bcnor  Curdeuas  aod  Miss  Barton  are 
everything  that  could  be  d*  sired  for  their 
respective  places.  The  faculty  Is  complete. 
unless  a  musician  of  high  order  be  neces 
ury  to  secure  the  patronage  of  a  desU able 
class  of  society. 

Ilulan  at  PamU,  Xexlco. 

Rev.  Mr.  Caae.  of  the  American  Board 
Mission,  writes  from  P&rral,  Mtxico,  De- 
cember 3. 

We  have  been  in  Parral  one  month.  Mrs. 
Case  endured  the  sixty  miles  of  Mage  ride 
nmarkably  well.  It  was  over  a  Hbjny  n.ad 
and  accomplished  in  alM)ut  twelve  hours. 
The  city  has  a  population  nf  (en  or  twtWe 
thousand,  and  is  supported  larjicly  by  mm- 
ing  interetU.  The  deposits  of  silver  are 
«id  to  be  incxhausitble.    Tho  mines  were 


orked  as  early  aa  the  year  ItiOO,  and  it  is 
not  known  bow  much  earllpr.  The  city  is 
braulifutly  hiluateil;  so  surrounded  by  lofty 
bills  if  it  that,  as  we  cau>;ht  fiight  of  it  for 
the  Ursl  lime,  we  wt:re  forcibly  reminded 
uf  the  word«  of  the  i'anlmist:  'As  the 
mountains  are  around  nbimt  Jerusalem  so 
the  Lord  is  round  about  bis  people."  These 
words  were  full  of  comfort  to  us.  for  we 
ruhlized  that  this  city,  which  was  to  be  our 
home,  wa5  full  of  iuQuecccs  which  would 
prove  very  hostile  to  ua  as  the  llrst  Piui- 
esUDt  missionaries. 

The  climate  hero  is  delightful,  and  we  are 
both  enjoying  excellent  health.  The  house 
which  we  have  rented  is  on  une  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
city.  Although  not  of  the  heal,  i(  is  very 
comfortable  and  respectable.  The  room 
bavins  windows  on  the  street  I  have  fitted 
up  for  our  Bible  room  and  chapel.  It  will 
answer  very  well  for  a  year  or  more.  There 
is  an  old  hall  dircciiy  across  the  street 
which  I  think  we  can  secure  when  we 
need  it. 

We  Und  here  six  adult  evangelical  Chris- 
tian.9,  and  al>out  the  name  number  of  chil 
dren  who  are  being,  to  smiie  degree,  taught 
in  the  same  good  way.  Surely  no  welcome 
cnuld  have  been  warmer  Ihnn  ihHt  which 
thew  people  gave  to  us.  I  uudentland  that 
their  conversion  is  due  to  the  inltuence 
of  Presbyterian  missions  south  of  us;  aome 
converts  having  lioen  scattered  abroad.  Our 
first  Babhalh  here  they  assembled  at  one  of 
the  bouses,  and  we  tried  lo  worship  God 
together.  I^aai  Sunday  the  Mexicans  came 
as  usual  at  H  v.  u.  for  worship.  Previously 
we  had  met  iu  our  private  sittmg-room,  hut 
this  time  the  chapel  was  in  readiness.  I 
saw,  however,  that  all  were  uneasy,  and 
soon  te  irned  that  tbey  feared  trouble  by 
holding  the  meeting  wlibio  riew  of  passers- 
by.  Accordingly  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire  to  the  sitiing  room. 

In  the  evening  wo  were  made  to  under- 
stand their  fiara.  I  had  announced  on 
Eogliah  service  at  7.30.  and  quite  a  num 
ber  aaaembled  foraur/r«(  public  wfrnhtp. 
As  Boon  as  we  commcoccd.  a  crowd  of 
Mexicansgathered  round  the  windows,  and 
a  number  of  the  batter  sort  camo  in  and 
took  seals.  Before  we  were  through  the 
crowd  at  the  wiudow  had  inrrtased,  till 
there  were  many  more  outside  than  in. 
They  also  became  very  noi'.y.  and  ua  we 
B  mg  the  closing  hymn,  they  tried  to  drown 
our  voi<:ea  by  uproarious  shouts.  But  no 
barm  was  done.  Next  Sunday  we  are  to 
mtei  again,  and  police  will  be  itummonetl  if 
ueciB^ary.  We  are  vei^  happy  in  our  work, 
and  feel  that  God  la  with  ua. 


■•thodUt  Kplirepal  Itutoa  U  VaKlM. 

Mr.  J  M.  Phillips,  Treusurerof  the  Klis- 
sionary  S^iciety  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Ohurch,  has  been  visiting  the  Mahodiat 
Eplscnral  MlMions  in  Mexico.  Ue  wrote 
from  Mexico  in  January: 

I  entered  Mexico  at  the  town  of  Paso  del 
Norie  on  Dec.  29,  and  started  for  rhe  Ciiy 
of  ItUxico.  Fnjm  that  lowu  lo  Mexico,  a 
distance  of  1,324  miles,  the  road  mainly 
runs  through  a  valley,  with  mouuiains  on 
cither  side,  sninciim<  s  at  a  distKnc*-  ol  forty 
or  fifty  miles  frum  the  railroad.  Much  of 
the  wuntry  through  which  Ihe  road  goes 
is  a  barren  waste,  without  water  to  serve 
the  engine,  and  the  train  ha^  to  carry  water 
lorihiit  purpose.  The  road  is  a  tlrsl  rate 
aingle  track  niHrl,  wilh  good  rolliug-*tock, 
aoii  very  kind  and  accon  modoting officers. 

Bishop  llarrls  and  myself  reached  the 
City  nf  Mexico  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  1. 
We  ttayed  there  until  the  evening  of  the 
2nd,  when,  with  Brother  Drees,    we  started 


on  visit  to  our  mission  work  at  Leon.GusD- 
ajuata.  Querretaro,  Orizitw.  Puebla.  Pach 
uca,  and  then  back  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
where  the  Conference  «fui  to  meet  on  the 
l&tb.  At  all  plat^es  visired  by  us.  except 
Leon,  the  Mi&bionary  Society  owns  prop 
erly,  and  all  Ihe  property  is  well  located 
with  reference  to  the  several  cities,  and 
well  adapted  to  our  work,  except  the 
old  property  in  Puebla.  That  is  not  at  al) 
suitable  10  our  work,  or  to  any  Chri^tiau 
work,  or  even  civihzatir  n.  At  all  places 
we  visited  we  attended  wor^^hip,  and  all 
on  week  nights,  r-xccpt  one  Sunday  e«eb 
in  OuaDiijuaia,  Pachuca,  and  City  of  M*  x 
ico.  All  Ihe  services  were  well  attendM 
by  serious,  attentive,  and,  as  I  believe,  de 
vout  worshippers.  None  of  the  congreca- 
tions  were  less  than  tony,  white  one  num 
bercd  at  least  3  0. 

Everywhere  we  went,  a  Sunday  school 
was  in  operation,  and  the  atteudonce  of 
the  tcholars  on  public  worship  was  such 
OB  to  bean  example  lo  our  schools  at  home. 

In  Guanajua'a  the  school,  which  met  at 

10  A.  M  ,  numbered  50,  teachers  and  tchoi 
ara,  and  cverr  one  attended  preaching  at 

11  o'clock.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  the 
school  met  in  Ihe  evening  at  6:^0.  and 
bud  111  in  attendance,  all  of  whom,  sare 
two,  attended  preaching  immediately  on 
the  cloK  of  the  school.  One  thing  thai  I 
noticed  was  very  Mtthodiatic.  Oa  Con- 
ference Sunday  there  were  six  service*,  and 
at  five  of  them  a  collection  was  taken. 

The  Conference  met  on  the  li>lfaal9a.  M., 
in  its  first  session,  Bi'ihop  Harris  presiding 
Before  beginning  the  formal  business,  tha 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
ministered.  C.  W.  Dreca  led  in  then 
ing  services. 

Thereafter  Biuhop  Harris  addressed 
Conference,  and  announced  the  names 
fouricon  brethren  as  traokfers  to  this  f: 
ether  Conferences,  namely.  Cbarle* 
Drees,  Samuel  P.  Craver.  Samuel  W. 
berts,  John  W.  BuUer.  Almond  W.  G 
man.  Du*ton  Kenible.  Felipe  N.  CoidoTii,' 
Simon  Loza,  Justo  M.  Eur<  sa.  C>-nrada  A. 
Gamboa,  Augustin  Polucios.  Emilio  Fuen* 
tes,  Abundio  Tovar,  and  Pedro  K.  Valder- 
nima;  these  fourteen  then  forming  the  Mex- 
ican Conference.  Before  the  close  of  ths 
Conference  the  following  named  brethrca 
were  Hdmilted  on  trial:  Lucius  C.  Smith, 
Severol.  Lopez.  B-njamin  Velssco.  Jacinto- 
ileruandtz,  Joaquin  Uemandez,  S«xU> 
Burnal.  Itoinau  Medina.  So  at  i's  clo  «  th» 
Conference  (counting  those  admitted  on 
trial)  numbered  twenty  one;  fourteen  of 
whom  were  Mexican*,  and  seven  miasioa- 
ories  sent  from  Ihe  United  States. 

As  the  business  wa.i  ronducie<l  in  Spaniah 
and  translated  into  Knglish,  there  was  ao 
English  and  Spanish  secretary.  S.  P.  Cror 
▼er  was  the  Knglitih  secretary  and  C.  A. 
Gomboa  the  Spanish,  assisted  by  Sinuiik 
LoKi.  D.  Kemhle  was  the  statistical  sec^ 
retary. 

The  business  of  the  Conferenco  pnh- 
gressed  from  day  to  day  in  as  revular  and 
formal  way  as  is  ever  seen  in  our  Confer- 
ences  at  home,  and  tlie  Mixican  bn-threir 
took  a  full  and  propvr  share  in  the  work  of 
the  Conference;  and  I  can  but  think  ihera 
is  good  promise  iu  the  future  for  this  OoD' 
fcrence  in  it^  work  in  this  Republic.  Then 
bos  been  an  increase  of  210  members  in  fuU 
connection  during  the  ytor,  and  the  mem* 
ber6  and  probationers  lumber  abotii  1  250i 

The  following  ore  the  appointments  moii* 
at  the  Mexico  Conference: 

Mkxico  DrsniiCT,  C.  W.  Drees,  Preud- 
ing  EUter. 

Mexico  Circuit,  J.  W,  Butler. 

Mexico  City  and  Ixtacalco,  A.  Palact< 
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UlrmBores  aod  Ayoputgo,  A.  Tovw. 

Pneblft  Circuit,  A.  vl.  Oreenman. 

Puebis  and  Sad  Martin,  B.   Velasoo. 

Trltl*.  R  Meiiinn. 

Oniiba  Circuit.  S   Lt>7.\. 

iVbucA  Cttcuit,  L.  C.  Sniiib, 

Mioer&l  del  Muate  and  OmilUn,  P.  F. 
Ykliltmma. 

Purbuca,    S.    B«rosl. 

T«>nrepec  and  Acayuca,  J,  ilernaodez, 

Tulancin^jo.  J.  Ilcruandix. 

({uerrUro  Circuit.  S.  P.  Crftver, 

Guanajuato  Cucult.  D.  Ktrtuble. 

Quanajuam  Ctty.  C.  A.  Gumboa. 

Lkoo,   J.  M.  Eurozo. 

8a!am«iira  naii  Irupuato,  8.  I.  Lnpez. 

8  W.  Sibt  ris.  IVt-^ldeot  of  ttie  Pi-e(»ara- 
lor?  and  Ttie..i,.pical  School  a«  Puehln. 

J.  W,  BuU<rr.  Ai^eut  of  tlieMission  Pre&s 
»ad  of  the  Bxik  Of  po«itory. 

C.  W.  Drcen.  Kdiiorof  if;  Abagado  ChrU- 
IWM  /;Juilrtf4^,  and  of  bookfl. 

M*iicaCiiy:  Girls' 8(;hool  and  Orpbsn- 
ue.  Mary  De  F.  Loyd  and  Eleanor  Le 
Huray. 

Pacbuca;  Girl's  Scbool.   Marv   Hantiogs. 

Puehla:  Girl's  School,  SuaanM.  Warner 
ind  Mary  F.  Swaney. 

Guanajuato:  Gill's   School,    Laura    M. 


KHitWn  ■•llwdlat  Mluloa  In  iroiilivrB  Meitca. 

RcT.  Ellaa  Robenson,  of  the  Southern 
MetbodUl  Ml  xican  Border  Mission,  writes 
boon  Monterey.  Mexico,  Jan.  1: 

We  have  morelhanl.200menit)ers.  Last 
ntrtbere  were2mudulUi  and  181  infonl^ 
oopTized;  Sunday  schools,  55;  officers  and 
iBKhrra.  105;  scholars,  1.164— nearly  as 
BiKoy  as  we  have  members  in  the  Church 
This  ii  accounted  for  by  thu  fact  that  the 
parenta  go  in  Sircdiy  school.  As  a  r»ile, 
t!te  entire  membership  of  the  Church  use 
tfcii  means  of  grace.  Many  of  the  mem 
htn  inezuorlze  the  Twenty  five  Articles  of 
Rclieioa  and  the  Oenernl  Rules. 

This  (Monterev)  district,  aa  fArmed  at 
th«Ia*t  Annual  CoofereQce,  ha«  1137  mem 
bera.  Fifty  nineadiilii-  nod  Ri  irfiints  were 
bHlued  last  year.  We  have  \o  Sundav 
WXA%,  with  30  officers  and  teachers,  and 
nOacholara. 

Manjr  new  missions  were  eslaMishedthii: 
jtar.twoof  them  being  largu  ciies.  capi 
lab  «f  S'at««.  Wenoor  occupy  five  States 
in  IhtB  Hrpublic,  beHirtwpreHcbing  t'l  rhou 
nnds  ni  Mexicuu  on  the  border  of  Texa^. 

WfapreTOT  prayrr  mf  etin^,  love-feiwt. 
dais  nit^ting.  and  family  prayers  are  kepi 
Bp  the  Church  prrwpers.  The  I>egioi!ers  of 
this  Border  Mission  ataried  it  on  the  old 
Xettiodist  line  in  di>ctrin«,  polity,  ood 
SMge.  The  good  w^ork  of  the  Ivord  still 
{oca  on,  Mexico  is  open  to  the  gospel,  and 
the  need  is  more  mistklonarles  to  carry  the 
ttljlil  of  God's  word  to  thntte  in  darkness. 

Brazil. 

]ft«d  flf  ProlMiUiilivin   in   Brazil. 

Rer.  J.  L.  Kennedy,  of  the  Southern 
Methodlsi  Mission^  writes  from  Itio  tie  Ju- 
Deiro.  Brazil: 

Ought  any  Christian  that  believes  in  God 
Md  m  Christ  and  in  the  Atonement  of 
Calvary  to  ever  let  escape  hlH  lipfl;  "Bmzil 
or  Mexico,  having  the  Gospel  in  a  certain 
though  Tcry  imperfect  form,  does  uot  need 
the  work  of  missionaries  like  Africa  or 
China  for  tnitLancut" 

Was  there  ever  a  sect  or  a  nation  more 
Mrongty  and  vehemently  condemned  by  ihc 
most  acathini;  words  of  the  MaAt<!r  than  the 
Jews,  the  guardians  of  divine  truth  for  %o 
manj  oeaturiea?  And  vet,  though  the  de 
poailoriee  of  the  divine  law,  was  there  ever 
a   Bore    Minded,    bigoted,    fanatical   and 


wicked  set  of  people  than  Ihc  Jews  In  the 
time  of  the  Masterr 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Brazil 
have  had  the  Gospel  after  a  fashion,  but 
only  in  such  a  wsy  ss  to  utterly  blind  Ihem 
0  th  «  truth  eternal,  to  that  truth  which 
alone  can  shed  liKbt  upon  \\\\  ir  benighted 
souls  and  lead  them  to  ibt-  Lamb  thai  tukcth 
away  the  sin^  of  the  world. 

Tlieff!  is  a  large  class  of  intelligent  people 
in  this  empire,  who  lack  inlelllgeroe  enough 
lo  discrlminale  between  t;at^^olicisra  and 
Protesttinti«m.  With  ibem  aM  religioos  arc 
on  an  tqual  fooling;  one  about  as  good  as 
the  other,  and  uone  worthy  of  their  alien 
lion.  Now,  it  occurs  to  me.  in  order  to 
disabuse  the  mitids  of  fio  many,  it  ts  neces- 
sary lo  draw  up  in  line  of  baitle  and  show 
where  the  superiority  lies,  and  that  all  reli- 

fions  ate  not  ttie  aume  thing,  ciiianating 
r<>m  liuperstition  and  ignorance. 
There  is  another  very  largeclass,  wboare 
good  Cut  hoi  cs.  who  have  just  enough  light 
lolKde1uded;the^are  lU-lcep  in  their  errors, 
seemingly  tramiiiil  with  aneai>y  conscience. 
Preach  to  them  Christ  crurifitd.  and  sah'a- 
tion  Uirough  Htm.  love  lo  God  and  man, 
and  the  like,  without  impugning  theirfear- 
ful  errors,  sud  Ihey  will  come  to  you  after 
your  sermon  saying:  "Yes,  sir;  what  you 
said  ia  perfectly  true;  just  what  we  have 
al«ays  been  taughl."  A:c..  &c..  and  they 
will  go  away  feeling  that  their  religion  is 
even  belter  than  they  thought  it  was. 


L«ti»r  rrom  Mort)<-(o. 

Mrs,  E.  P.  Baldwin,  writes  us  from  Tan- 
gier. Morocco,  Jan.  "i.  1884: 

This  evening  1  have  been  reading  wlib 
prolil  and  pleasure  the  "GoH[>el  in  All 
Lands,"  and  remembering  your  kindly  in- 
terest in  us  while  in  Baltimore,  and  in  our 
field  of  kltor  feo  rtcenily  tniered  upon,  I 
fi-el  sure  yuu  would  like  to  know  how  the 
New  Yrar  has  npened  for  ui  in  North  Af- 
rica. We  have  be*  n  here  in  Tangier  ju^t 
-ix  weckp,  and  can  tnaciiify  the  L(trd  for 
Hi<i  giKwhieM  tmto  the  children  nf  men,  for 
every  diy  we  realize  hia  loving  kindness, 
and  [Hirbupa  in  no  way  more  than  by  our 
being  >o  pcxii  tdlowid  to  come  in  c 'ntacl 
with  the  Christlesa  needy  ones  around  us. 

We  thought  it  nxight  be  a  long  time  bC' 
frirc  we  could  bo  of  much  iibc  here  except 
by  example,  and  longed  for  the  gift  of 
l<  nguea  tospeerlily  talk  lo  the  natives.  We 
knew  the  Arab  c  language  was  hani  to 
Hcipiire  aad  prayed  for  paiieocc.  But  al- 
reiidy  <iur  cxpeclaMone  and  prayers  have 
been  exceeded.  It  has  been  in  the  way  of 
a  CO  worker  beina:  eent  US  who  can  epeak 
Arabic  sud  f^paui-h,  and  »io  I,  at  least,  have 
immedinte  Hccej^  to  the  hearts  and  homes 
of  the  Moorish  women  about  us,  as  well  as 
to  the  hoo&cs  of  the  Spanish  Catholics  and 
Jeweases. 

"Woman's  work  among  women"  is  as 
great  a  need  in  Morocco  as  in  the  zenanas 
of  India,  as  in  many  rcflpectaihe  wants  and 
the  helplef-suta^  of  the  women  and  chiUlrea 
in  iKilh  countries  are  much  the  same.  To- 
day I  visited  the  bouse  of  a  Miwrish  mur- 
cbnnt.  Mii'ti  Flerttman.  tliu  friend  and  co- 
worker Just  meuliuued,  read  htr  Arabic 
Bible,  and  told  them  how  Jesus  had  died 
for  them  and  so  became  a  sacrifice  fur  their 
sins;  and  how  hi&  shed  blood  wniild  avail 
for  them  li  they  put  their  trust  in  Him.  It 
was  so  iuteresting  to  me  to  watch  the  In 
letligeut  face?  of  three  young  women,  as 
they,  for  the  first  time,  heard  the  suiry  of 
Jesus'  love.  Then  1  had  an  opportunity 
lo  promise  some  simple  remedies  for  their 
ailmenls,  and  so  can  see  them  again  and 


again;  and  (acb  time  can  sow  more  goBpet 
seed.  We  hope  l>efore  long  to  gather  Iheni 
together  regularly.  They  are  nni  bigoted 
like  men,  and  know  little  of  theKoran.  and 
will  gladly  hear  of  Christ.  What  a  joy  tn 
be  the  tUst  in  all  Ibis  land  to  tell  the  glad 
tiditigsloour  unenlightened  shtlers.  But 
oh!  the  need  of  zealous,  loving  Cbrisliau 
wrrmcQ  in  IhisUnd  of  darkness. 

Yeflit^nlay,  New  Ytar'a  Day,  we  had  a 
vi-iii  from  a  parly  of  converted  Syrians,  a 
man  and  wife,  a  young  man  and  two  boys. 
Tliey  have  come  hero  to  work  nnder  Mr. 
Jlackiniosh.  the  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  Morocco.  Itwasr 
very  sweet  lo  hear  the  boja  elng  "Jesua 
lover  of  my  soul."  and  "Bold  the  Fort"  Itt 
Syiian  Arabic.  The  group  made  a  most 
interesting  picture  in  ibeir  peculiar  but  at- 
tniciive  bright  flowing  garments. 

But  what  we  enjoyed  moat  was  the  story 
of  Ihtir  conversioo  so  earnestly  told.  They 
were  so  happ^  tn  their  assurance  of  Balva< 
tion.  We  a^iD  thanked  God  and  took  ootir< 
age,  as  every  Christian  in  this  land  seemi 
a  reinforcement  to  help  and  strengthen  na 

Ecrsonally   as  well  as  the  Master's  cause 
ere.     When  the  rainy  season  is  over  and 
we  are  sunicienlly  acquainted  with  the  l>n- 

Siageand  the  country  to  go  among  the 
:rbert,  X  will  write  agata. 


Tar  key. 

•'CkrlitlsB  rkirek"  KImIob  Ib  Tsrkcj. 

Mrs.  Lucie  M.  Shishmanlan,  wife  of  one 
of  the  mi-ihiontirics  sent  by  the  "Christiaa 
Cnurch"  of  the  Uoiit-d  Slates  to  Turkey, 
writes  from  Constantinople  Dec.  22,  18$4:- 

We  are  glad  to  report  two  additions  to 
the  work  in  the  city  m  the  lost  ton  days. 
We  rejoice  the  more  becnussrflii'ioua  work- 
in  Coustantinople  is  all  up  hill,  by  i-hiw 
steps  at  a  time,  partly  owing  to  worldly  In- 
tiuencv  and  growing  infidelity.  Then,  too, 
wc  are  still  gathering  the  people  Into  aa 
16x20  room,  but  are  expecling  the  new 
year  t<>  usher  us  Into  a  ball  to  which  we 
can  give  public  invitation.  Until  a  chapel 
is  ready  wc  have  to  go  out  of  the  city  for 
baptism,  going  to  a  different  locality  each 
lime,  to  avoid  dlstuibance.  All  who  accom- 
pany us  go  on  our  expense,  ho  we  try  to 
avdid  a  crowd  aa  well. 

Lut  M'uday  we  went  up  the  Golden 
Horn  to  baptize  a  sister;  went  bj  steamer 
half  way,  then  took  small  boats  as  tar  as 
they  are  permitted  to  go — In  all  about  sir 
Qjilea — to  where  the  stream  is  taken  into^ 
the  grounds  of  the  summer  palace  of  the 
king.  Mr.  SbiahmaoiBa  sent  a  muii  to  get 
permission  to  enter  the  grounds,  offering  to 
pay,  and  It  was  readily  granted.  As  one 
could  imagine,  the  park  was  very  beauti- 
ful, the  stream  made  to  form  many  lakes 
and  cascades.  We  tat  on  u  bridge,  taking 
our  lunch  while  Mr.  S.  U>ld  thcMnhammo- 
dan  keeper  the  object  of  our  visit— told  who 
we  were  and  what  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
to  do.  He  liKient-d  atteniiv«  ly.  and  replied 
that  there  were  pleoiy  of  places  which 
would  answer  our  purpose,  and  cutting  a 
long  branch  from  a  tree,  proc-*eded  to  Iry 
the  depth  of  the  water  in  many  places,  un- 
til a  su  Uble  spot  was  found.  During  the 
baptism  he  slood  gently  by.  witnei>felng 
what  he  had  never  leen  or,  perhaps,  heard 
of  before— the  immersion  of  a  grown  per- 
son. 

Being  yet  In  the  afternoon  we  went 
through  the  palace,  conducted  by  another 
friendly  Mussulman.  He  could  not  icU 
who  built  ibo  palace,  but  Sultan  Myiil  re- 
paired it.  he  said,  and  also  Sultan  Az  s. 
murdered  uncle  of  the  present  ruler.  'ITio 
sleeping  room  of  Aziz  was  pointed  out  to 
us,  the  door  of  which  was  closed  and  sealed. 


We  were  luci  with  much  pride.  I  thougbt. 
10  Ibe  baths.  There  were  thrcL'— one  for 
the  8uU«D.  Doe  for  hiB  mother  aod  another 
for  the  harem.  KacL  hath  had  three  de 
partmeDis.  with  flonrv,  ItHKinsaotl  founlains 
of  the  whitest  marble.  We  were  lost  golDff 
through  th«  maoy  rooms  and  corridora  of 
what  iteeDit-d  outeide  to  lie  a  moderate  sized 
buildiDg.  and  were  bewildered  by  ihe  ele 
gaot  minora,  chandeliers  and  furuiture.  all 
left  lo  the  dust,  for  Sultan  Abdul  Ilamid 
has  not  boPD  to  the  [lutace  more  than  three 
or  four  limtB. 

A  young  man  with  UB  from  Sivos  came 
away  In  hi^b  epirits  that  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  Billing  in  ibe  Siikan'sown  chair,  Wri- 
liofr  of  Ibis  youup  brother,  who  will  return 
to  Sivaa  m  a  few  days,  reminds  me  to  speak 
-of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  members  of 
oar  little  b^ndin  the  city.  Not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  of  Ihose  who  were  with  us 
laat  summer  are  lo  be  seen  in  our  meeiinKs 
DOw;  they  have  gone  out  to  different  parts. 

The  sister  iuat  baptized  will  soon  go  to 
ber  home  io  Broiua.  Tbua  ihey  come,  re- 
main awhile,  and  are  gone.  Each  one  bap- 
tizrd  IS  from  a  dillcrcm  place.  Truly  it 
aeemi)  a  little  leaven  will  iii  time  leaven  the 
whole.  1  spttke  rather  aadly  one  day  of 
our  people  being  so  icsltereu,  and  received 
tbi<i  rep]^,  "yes,  but  when  we  come  to 
ConBtanlioople  we  have  a  plaee  where  we 
can  come  forworahip."  There  is  frequently 
a  visiiing  brother  or  sister  from  the  coun- 
try. It  pleiiacA  us  to  bare  them  come,  hunt 
u>  up.  aad  tu  have  them  sit  with  us  around 
the  Lord's  table. 

Although  it  will  lake  time  and  patient 
latM>r  and  mciina  to  build  up  a  congrcca 
tlon  of  the  tc^idenl  population  in  the  city, 
we  have  the  satisfnctiun  of  knowing  they 
are  growing  all  around  in  the  towns  and 
Tillages.  There  v/a^  au  article  iu  the  lead 
Ing  national  Armeuiim  paper  iwodaj^agd. 
written  from  Gcrume,  Asia  Minor,  telling 
of  a  "lame  man'  having  t>t  en  bapiiz:-d.  who 
is  baptizing  others,  and  that  the  "btehop 
of  il^^  Inwn  pieachud  iu  the  church  a  pow- 
erful l^e^IDl)n  ugaintit  it."  The  i>ereon  at- 
luib'd  lo  was  baptized  iaSivas  last  summer, 
anil  bus  rtue  leg.  He  recently  wrote  lo  Mr. 
8.  uf  bapii/.ing  two  persona 

Syria. 

RjrrUa  Orpkasa^c  »»r  JtrawltB. 

Til'  Adolph  Siipbir,  givoa  the  following 
ac(<i  >nt  of  the  Syrian  Orphanage  near  Je 
IU  idem: 

Atioul  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  oppo 
si'<-  the  Mount  of  Olives,  stands  a  house 
wbtch  was  built  by  faith,  and  which  has 
be*!!  the  ceoue  of  manifold  Chrbdian  work 
and  inlluence.  It  deserves  lo  be  better 
known  in  this  countrv,  and  I  doubt  not 
tbal  when  known  it  will  appeal  to  the  sym- 
ptihy  of  Chiifltian  hearts. 

In  the  year  1B61  a  frightful  maHsacre  of 
Christians,  by  the  DrustiS  and  Moslems. 
n'udereti  many  Christian  children  fathrr- 
le*"-  This  w«8  the  occasion  when  a  devoted 
missionary.  Mr.  Schneller.  analiveof  Wur- 
lemhurg,  in  the  South  of  Gorinany,  from 
which  so  many  faithful  and  zealous  labor- 
iTN  liavofione  forth,  commenced  his  labors 
among  orphans.  The  work  wsa  begun  in 
faith,  and  carried  on  In  the  midst  of  very 
gnat  trials  and  difliculLtes  with  wonderful 
patience  and  fortitude,  During  the  laat 
year  140  orpliaas  have  been  ahcllercd  and 
tia<ned  in  this  Home.  They  are  either 
Orieotal  Chrlsiians  or  Mohammedans,  and 
come  from  Jerusalem.  Jaffa,  the  cities  oT 
the  Philistines.  fr<.>ra  Sidon,  Beirout,  and 
Damascus,  even  from  Kgypt  "nd  Abysoiiita. 
They  are  carefully  Mnd  alTeciionHtely  io- 
slnict«d  in  Gospel  truth,   and  secular  edu- 


cation is  given  them  daily.    The  teaching, 

which  comprises  reading,  writing,  Ajabic, 
Ocimsn,  arithmetic,  geography,  ringing. 
and  drawing,  is  given  by  four  teacherti  and 
their  asslstanta.  The  Industrial  training  is 
carried  on  by  seven  German  arilsAns  for  a 
period  of  two  and  three  years.  The  orphans 
are  trained  to  become  tailors,  shoemakera, 
carpenters,  turners,  or  blacksmiths.  An 
agriculiural  training  is  also  carried  on. 
There  are  ^rcady,  in  various  parts  of  Pal- 
estine. &.C..  S.'iO  artisHiiH  and  colonists,  who 
have  been  trained  iu  this  institution,  lead- 
ing useful  lives  and  becoming  centres  of 
religious  and  civilizing  influence.    . 

In  addition  to  this  most  important  and 
thoroughly  organized  work,  ihf^ro  is  a  lem- 
itiary.  in  which  talented  aud  promising 
youths  are  prepared  lo  become  school-mas 
t«r8  and  evangelists.  This  branch  of  the 
work,  which  Is  of  very  great  and  vital  Im- 
portance, might  easily  be  extended,  were 
it  nol  for  lack  of  means.  About  a  year  ago 
a  school  for  the  blind  was  also  opened.  As 
nolhing  bad  been  done  prevjounly  for  the 
poor  blind  in  the  Holy  Land,  tbey  were 
slmplv  left  to  peri.«h  in  their  misery.  Now 
there  is  a  Home  whsre  they  are  taught  about 
Kim  who  had  compassion  on  the  blind  men 
of  Jericho  and  Jerusalem.  They  also  de- 
rive an  induBlrial  education,  which  will 
render  Iheoi  useful  memhera  of  society. 

This  Institution,  which  was  founded  by 
"Father  .Schneller,"  a  man  of  apostolic 
faith  and  love,  is  now  c-arrled  on  by  his 
like  minded  son,  and  under  the  care  of  a 
local  commiilee,  of  which  the  pastor  of  the 
German  EvaugclicJil  Church  in  Jerusalem 
is  the  chairman.  It  ia  supported  chiclly  by 
contributions  from  German  ChriFlinns. 

But  the  uoble  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  lo  ibis  work,  are  anxious,  not 
merely  to  maintain  it  in  its  prcBcnt  i-iD- 
ciciicy,  liullo  enlarge  it,  as  Ihedoor  is  wide 
open.  For  this  reason  they  wish  to  bring 
Ihc  institution  Ir^tore  English  Chrlstiauji. 

The  facts,  slated  io  the:^e  lines,  gathered 
from  the  various  reports,  bring  before  the 
reader  only  results;  but  the  perussl  of  the 
reports  ihemBelves,  full  of  touching  iaul 
dents,  has  deeply  imprefiRe<i  me  with  the 
thoroughness  and  genuineness  of  the  work. 
It  is  characiertzfd  by  the  simplicity  of 
faith,  and  thoiigljtfiiloesa  and  patience  of 
love,  80  often  iltufrtroied  by  German  Chris- 
tians. 

}t)irU  Pr«i.tkftcrlsa  lltalan. 

Rev.  Saxnucl  Jessup  writes  from  Beirut, 
Syria; 

Dr.  Poet  lold  ua  last  night  of  a  patient  In 
the  hospital,  who  Is  one  of  the  Moflem 
keepers  of  the  sacred  tomb  of  Abraham  at 
Hebron,  who  baa  listened  with  rapt  atten- 
tion to  the  Gospfl  for  the  first  time.  One 
Moslem  proposed  lo  bring  fifty  pupils  to 
the  college  it  they  need  not  attend  prayers, 
and  finally  ^aid  he  would  send  one  any  way, 
if  he  could  be  received  free. 

You  have  heard  of  Bafeta  and  its  terrible 

Eersecutions  in  limes  past,  and  will,  per- 
aps.  be  interested  to  know  tbal  in  the 
dozen  years  that  have  paat  great  changes 
have  taken  place.  Three  boys,  who  were 
too  voting  to  know  anything  of  the  perso- 
culions.  are  in  the  college— one  a  son  of 
our  native  helper,  whotaui;htand  preached 
tliere  when  the  tires  were  holte."! ;  the  other 
two,  sons  of  the  family  that  kindled  the 
fires  and  fanned  the  flames  and  almost 
burned  the  Proteslanla  out. 

Yesterday  the  native  helper  left  his  little 
hoy  in  Mr  Hardin's  care,  snd  he  asked  him 
latl  night  if  his  bf>d  might  be  placed  close 
by  that  of  the  Safeia  Ikivs,  whow  father 
bad  baled   the   Prottstanis  eo.      He   feels 


more  at  home  with  them  now,  and  where 
fear  once  was,  there  is  friendship  and  con 
fldence. 

Mr,  Hardin,  on  a  recent  journey,  admit 
ted  six  members  to  the  church  in  the  north 
em  part  of  Tripoli  field.  At  uhout  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Eddy  made  a  rapid  tour  and  re- 
ceived members  into  Hidon  station  churches 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  ticld.  and  then 
bad  a  grand  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Has 
beyah. 

You  have  probably  learned  of  the  Moslem 
here  who  is  Protestant.  He  was  ctst  into 
prison  for  a  Jew  days,  but  being  in  the 
military  service  fnot  scltJlcr).  the  military 
commander  rescued  him.  He  finds  be  can- 
not have  peace  here,  and  thinks  of  going  l 
Cyprus. 

Persia. 

WMt  P«nU  MlB*l«a. 

A  committee  of  the  Persia  Mission  of  I 

Presbyterian  Church  makee  the  following 

report:  ", 

1.  In  regard  lo  ilie  Mimonar^  Force,  w| 
express  eratUude  to  God  for  preserving  thtf" 
lives  of  all  our  missionaries  the  past  year. 
Wo  legret  to  report  that  our  forces  in  the 
field  have  been  reduced  hv  the  return  lo 
America  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Word.  Miss  Dean 
and  Miss  Clark,  but  are  grateful  for  rdn- 
forcements  in  the  return  of  Mrs.  Van  Hook 
and  the  comine  of  Miss  M.  K.  Von  Puzen 
from  the  East  Turkey  Hisaion,  with  their 
years  of  valuable  txperience,  and  the  com 
ing  of  one  new  missionary,  MLsa  Moore, 
from  America. 

As  to  the  future,  we  again  urge  tho  Board 
to  appuint  a  new  missionary  for  Salmas. 
and  specially  recommend  Mr.  Frederick 
Coan  as  the  man.  We  again  urge  the  lloard 
lo  send  a  new  missionary  to  Tabriz  as  soon 
as  possible  in  the  early  fall  ot  lB8a.  We 
recommtnd,  in  view  of  the  uncertainly  of 
the  reiuro  of  Miss  Dean  and  Miss  Cary, 
luid  llie  uUimateneedof  a  second  lady  In 
Salmss.  that  Miss  Morgan,  of  Loudon,  for 
mcrly  associatiii  with  Mi»s  Good  in  the 
orphanage,  be  invited  lo  return  and  join 
the  Oroumiah  Station  as  soon   as  she  can. 

2.  In,  reviewing  the  reports  of  Uu  vork,  wa 
note  both  light  and  shade  In  the  evaDgeliz- 
ing  efforts  of  the  year.  There  has  been 
progrei-B  and  encouragement,  especially  in 
the  work  for  women;  in  the  work  of  the 
native  cvangfli»-t  of  Oroomiah  Station 
among  the  Mussulmans;  also  in  the  iceueral 
openness  of  the  mountain  field  in  Kurdis- 
tan, anil  the  friendliness  of  Mar  Shimon 
and  other  leading  mer^:  in  the  l)egtnnlng 
made  to  open  a  station  in  Balm  as.  and  Ibe 
exrloricg  of  the  Armenian  field  In  £ara- 
d&gh. 

uo  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  report  the 
death  of  two  of  the  moat  valuable  preach- 
ers among  the  Nestorians;  the  intolerance 
of  the  Turks  io  forbidding  missionary  tour- 
ing in  Kurdistan;  also  the  persecution  raised 
agatnst  the  converts  from  Islam  lo  Persia, 
and  the  dtfecuon  of  one  who  bod  been  an 
evangcli»t  In  our  work. 

3.  Suggetdoni:  We  would  emphasize  the 
great  need  audbentfit  of  missionary  tour- 
ing, and  would  recommend  l»oth  Orr>omiah 
and  Tabriz  to  embrace  every  opportunity 
practical  of  direct  missionary  contact  with 
the  people  in  thia  way.  We  would  also 
ihiuk  well  of  special  efforts  in  the  Oroomiah 
field  to  evangelize  and  gather  into  tho  fold 
the  multitudes  of  people  that  arc  specially 
accessible  in  tbowiDlerseason.  We  would 
press  the  work  through  native  evangelists, 
and  while  not  abating  the  least  from  efforts 
for  Mussulman^  we  would  recommend  spe- 
cial oare  in  receiving  them  to  church  mem- 
bers-hip. 


^ 


lirithra  ^auilj. 

Africa. 

U«ptUt  MlaiUa  In  WmI  Atr\t*. 

Ttip  miMinn  force  of  AmericBO  Soutbera 
n^p'ttts  In  West  Africa  cnnsiflts  of  tbe  fol- 
I'Aiuir-  Al  Aotftw.  Hev.  W.  J.  David  and 
wifn.  Rev  1*.  A.  Knbank  and  wife,  Ubt.  C. 
If.  Siniih:  at  Abbtokuta.  Iter.  W.  W.  Uar- 
rejruid  wife  and  liev.  S.  M.  Cook;  at  Off- 
A«MM&ai0.  ReT.  Mo««a  L,  Bioae,  Dativepaa- 
t>t:  al  Oaun,  Her.  S.  L.  MtltoD.  native 
crKngelUi;  at  JIauuer  JftiTtn,  He-v.  Albert 
Eli.  Dative  erangclist. 

The  Hev.  P.  A.  BubaDk  wril«  lo  the 
UuiionHry  Secretar/  from  lAf^on:  Tbore 
ire  no  Govenimeat  &choo1a  in  Lagot,  and 
tbe  Govemmeni,  inslKad  of  eaiabliBhing 
^rtiooh  uf  tta  uivii.  ndopfn]  the  pJioof  aid' 
iQ„'  the  schools  already  in  existence.  Other 
mumion  sociciicB  bnvt'  been  receiving  Bucb 
kill  fur  severa!  vcars.  but  we  have  never 
receive.!  auy.  1  bave  now,  afier  cXbrnininK 
the  regulaiioDB,  applied  for  a  ^raot.  The 
BUpector  of  sch(K>l8  promised  me  a  t^tale- 
BiffDl  of  the  reldlioD  of  the  Uovernment  lo 
nicb  lided  schools,  aud  I  have  waiuul  threi: 
wceka  about  wriiine,  hopiag  lo  tend  it  wiib 
thU;  but  as  il  has  nuc  come.  1  send  tbis 
without  il.  1  will  try  to  supply  ita  wants 
by  a  statemeot  of  my  own. 

The  GovernmeDt  reqiiree  tbat  such 
schools  aball  devoie  a  stated  number  of 
hours  per  day  lo  accular  leaching,  all  >wioff 
themaoaiccrs  lo  diivote  as  mucb  addilional 
time  al  ibey  likelo  n^Ii^ious  ud<I  denomioa- 
tioiial  instruction;  il  requires  thai  the  leacb 
en  paas  a  G'lvernmnut  examtoattOD.  ami 
tbat  the  scboola  l>c  open  to  iQapection.  Oq 
tbe  otber  band,  il  makes  a  grant  of  public 
mone^,  regulated  by  tbe  numbers  ani 
siaadiQg  of  the  scholars  and  thestaadiogof 
the  teachers,  lo  aasiat  in  paying  teachers' 
salaries.  No  account  ts  taken  of  ilenomina- 
tional  Instruction,  and  no  aid  offcreil  for  it. 
There  is  D'tihin^  like  State  support  of  de 
aomiodiiouilism.  uoLtss  it  be  contended 
that  by  supportinu:  ibecMMilnr  it  nootsiuirily 
supports  tbe  den[>[iiit:nl{im)tl  incficb  acbool. 
Ou  this  ground  I  hesitated  a^out  makinz 
my  application  for  iome  time,  and  now  I 
«nbmit  it  to  the  Board. 

The  Deputy  Governor,  in  a  recent  con 
Tersalion,  lo!d  mc  that  he  was  Interesting 
kimaelf  in  the  opt^uing  of  the  roncU  to  the 
biterior.  an  I  tbai  it  wuutd  be  accomnltshed 
by  JanuHry.  In  that  event  we  sball  have 
free  access  to  our  work  In  Ogbomoahaw, 
and  it  will  be  very  important  to  send  a 
while  man  there  at  ooce  to  hold  tbe  advan- 
iai?e  we  bave.  It  Is  the  only  place  in  To 
ruba  where  other  denominalions  are  not 
>mhMd  of  \ii.  The  C.  M.  S.  haa  established 
m  siatioa  there  iu  recent  years,  and.  while 
wesiillbavc  the  advantage  of  them,  yet 
'tbrlr  native  assistants  are  superior  to  ours. 

We  would  also  bave  almost  an  e<iual 
-chance  ia  <)yo(Awyaw).by  reopening  there 
DOW;  and  Ibadan  is  favorably  located  for 
an  iotermedia'e  stuiion  and  large  encugb 
for  two  dt.-nr)niinatiims  lo  work  there  fluc- 
fully.  Hence,  the  Diard  should  follow  up 
this  opportunity  as<iulckly  as  possible,  by 
aenJiDg  <iut  as  larffc  areloforcemeut  aspoa- 
si^e.  We  need  a  large  and  strong  force  for 
Africa.  As  soon  as  more  prcKting  demands 
«re  met,  1  sugirest  that  the  Board  turn  Its 
'  aiteniioo  to  Africa,  and  press  forward  till 
tbe  Lsrd's  army  hux  a  strong  footing,  I 
cmnnot  write  of  the  earnest  appeals  for  tbe 
gospel,  but  I  write  of  tbouMnds  of  )>ouls 
goine  dnwn  to  death  without  knon^ing  or 
caring  for  the  way  of  salvation.  I  have 
haprizM  one  since  my  last,  a  convert  from 
iieatbeoUm. 


AFRICA. 

Tti«Kr*«eh  lilnloi  t*  th«  XimUtl. 

Furthfr  intelligence  has  been  received 
fromM  M.JuanMairelaurt  Coillard.  who  are 
in  charge  of  Ihe  French  Trolestant  Mission 
to  the  Zambesi.  Wc  now  learn  iba'.  when 
they  left  Linokaneng  they  entered  a  new 
country  abouodiag  in  water,  aud  pretty. 
Here  they  remarked  the  first  palms  aud 
aloes  they  htui  seen;  and  as  far  as  the  en- 
trance to  the  M^arikari  ihey  traveled 
through  flna  forests,  but  game  was  very 
shy. 

The  Makarikari  country  preaented  dif 
ferenl  aspects  as  they  advanced.  First, 
there  was  a  great  flalsurfurc  devoid  of  veg- 
etation, sometimes  yelltJK*  like  sand,  but 
more  often  like  a  great  salt  plain,  all  the 
earth  being  saturated  with  that  mineral. 
Then  there  cime  an  immense  iract  of  grassy 
land,  where  they  ha<i  to  bunt  antelopes 
Willi  poor  success;  snd,  thirdly,  a  tract,  so 
much  under  water  tbat  Uie  passage  of  the 
wacnuH  was  freqiietiily  a  malter  of  dltB 
rultv  Bjt  here  ttiey  also  came  upon  lovely 
bits  of  rich  country,  well  wooded,  and 
abounding  in  timber,  eapeciaUy  of  a  kiuJ 
suitable  for  building  and  domestic  purposes, 
such  as  mahogany  and  leak  wood,  and  a 
tree  who ^c  nuUve  name  is  msjtane.  which  is 
easily  worked,  and  furnished  capital  poles 
for  tbe  repair  of  the  wagons. 

There  wan  no  scltled  |iop;ilalion  between 
ICii3H  and  I'a'amaieoga,  though  a  few  no- 
ma'lic  Ddtives  were  met.  No  formidable 
wild  beaata  were  encotmiered,  though  prints 
of  giraHes  snd  even  elephants  were  seen. 
There  was  no  real  scarcity  of  water,  but 
two  or  three  times  the  cattle  wore  deprived 
of  drink  for  a  period  of  thirty  stx  Louni. 
The  j:)urne^  was  made  durinir  the  winter 
of  tbat  rectoo,  that  is  from  May  to  July, 
and  tbe  climate  was  pleasant. 

Pdiamalen^n  im  situated  on  the  fringe  of 
a  mopuju  forest,  hiiJ  close  to  a  marshy 
plain,  watered  by  a  stream,  after  which  tbe 
place  is  named.  Here  Mr.  Westbeacb  hw 
n  biifiinps'  es*abliBhmi>n'..  and  here  a  small 
Jetuit  missinnary  station  has  held  M^)  ground 
for  some  years,  Tbe  superior.  M  Krout. 
guvH »  hind  wi'lcnmi^  to  M.  Jesu  Mairet's 
parly,  and  furDiibcl  them  with  provisions 
to  help  them  on  iheir  way.  The  seitlemciit 
is  healthy,  and  neither  fever  nor  the  drealed 
"tsetse"  is  encountered  al  Patamaivnga. 
The  country  at  this  point  is  very  fertile, 
and  well  adapted  for  tbe  culture  of  cereals 
and  vegetables  common  to  European  tables, 
such  a^  cabbage  and  lettuce.  Wheat  espe- 
cially thrives. 

The  party  ret«b«d  L&sboma,  three  leagues 
from  the  Zambesi,  in  excell*>nt  health  on 
jMly  'i^,  aod  lo3ked  forward  to  a  aoeedy 
sight  of  the  great  river.  At  Leshoma  Mr. 
Westbear^h  has  an  agent  and  station,  and 
the  advance  of  the  white  man  has  been 
marked  as  usual  by  the  retirement  from  the 
scene  of  the  larger  wild  animals  In  1S7H 
tbe  explorer.  M-  ColUani,  was  exposed  to 
great  perils  from  lions,  which  attacked  the 
camp  at  no  grest  distance  from  Che  spot 
where  M-  Jean  Miuret.  six  years  later,  sat 
peacefully  writing  under  the  shade  of  kis 
wagon. — lUuitratdd  Miatitmary  New*. 

Corea. 
Lstt«r  from  C^rci. 

n.  K.  Allen,  h.  d..  writes  to  the  /ads 
pendant  fmm  Seoul.  Corea  Dec  8.  188*: 

Corea  is  clsimed  by  both  China  and  Ja- 
pan. Eich  of  these  cou  ntries  keeps  a  stand- 
ing army  here  in  Ibe  capi'ai  for  tbe  main 
tenance  of  its  rights.  H*>ni><\  besi'U'K  the 
dlvlson  in  regard  lo  rnreien  relatione. 
Corea  Is  also  poHlicallv  divided  into  the 
anti-Cblfiese    and    aoti  Japanese    parties. 


Until  lately  seven  high  offices  were  held  by 
the  Chinees  or  out i- Japanese  party.  The 
opposition  were  very  jealous;  and,  backed 
ou  by  the  Japiinese,  they  murdered  Chew 
seven  men,  at  aud  after  a  public  dinner 
party,  ai  which  the  whole  diplomatic  and 
consular  body  were  in  attendance.  One  of 
the  victims,  the  mojt  horribly  cut  by  seven 
blows  with  a  sword,  is  still  living,  with 
hopes  of  recovery.  He  is  ibe  tjueeo's  cousin, 
is  liie  mosi  powerful  of  tbe  progressive 
party,  and  ia  the  son  of  a  man  murdered  in 
the  uprising  oT  1881  for  liis  progrcKsivi' 
ideas.  His  name  is  Ming-Ying-ik,  aud  he 
wHi  tbe  ambassador  to  America. 

1  was  at  once  Called  as  his  pbysicLsn,  and 
have  been  iu  atlendance  upon  him  con 
staully  since,  ai  well  aj  on  other  wounded 
peraoni  >'o  sooner  had  these  murders  been 
committed  than  the  Japanese  took  poases 
sion  of  the  king  and  palace.  The  next  day 
d.OQO  Chinese  troops  arrived  at  tbe  same 
time  tbat  a  Japanese  force  reached  tbe 
city.  A  light  ensued,  in  which  about  'MO 
were  kilted^  The  Japanese  killed  four  men 
where  they  lost  one.  TbeCnintae.  however, 
look  tbe  palace  and  the  king,  drove  the 
Japanese  into  ibelr  legalioo,  aud  murtlercd 
tbe  new  ofUciali  who  had  been  appointed 
from  the  Japanese,  or  anti  Chinese  parly, 
to  fltl  the  pLices  of  tbe  ones  llrst  murdered. 

To-day  everything  is  in  chaos.  Theking 
aud  [he  wounded  noblemen  are  tn  the  Cui- 
nese  fort  for  protection.  >'o  official  busi- 
ness is  biiing  done,  and  ibe  embers  still 
give  forih  smoke  from  the  ruiui  of  the 
homes  of  the  murdered  nobles  I'he  Japa- 
n«:sc  were  so  greatly  outnumbered  by  the 
Chinese;  and  were  so  harassed  by  them  that, 
yesterday,  they  tired  their  Hoe  legation 
building,  and  fought  their  way  out  of  the 
city  to  escape  to  the  port,  Cbemulfoo, 
where  two  steamers  await  them. 

Tbe  legation  huilJing  which  they  fired 
was  a  costly  and  imputing  edifice,  made  of 
imported  materials,  by  workmen  from 
Abn)ad.  and  furnished  throughout  with 
European  furniiuru. 

The  Japanf-se  are  said  to  be  "sooiling 
for  war."  t)eiag  anxious  to  try  their  new 
and  ciisily  appliances  of  war.  They  have 
spfnt  a  vast  amount  In  this  country,  and 
will  not  ]«t  their  nuclent  enemy,  Cliina. 
trample  on  llieir  rights  unmolested.  They 
declare  Iboy  will  be  here  In  ten  days, 
with  a  force  of  20,000;  bul  tbe  ministers 
and  consuls  are  trying  to  prevent  any  tur 
iher  trouble. 

It  has  been  a  trying  time  for  the  little 
handful  of  forcigUL-rs  here.  Three  of  us 
have  foreign  wives;  and  wc  wore  all  hud- 
dled loicether  in  a  small,  guarded  building 
in  the  Uoiied  Hialen  Lfgaiion  grounds.  AJs 
tbe  Japanese  have  left  and  the  Chinese  are 
content,  we  returned  to  our  homes  lo-dayt 
bul  feel  rather  uncertain  still. 

It  is  a  hard  blow  lo  Corea,  and  may  pre- 
vent her  progress.  She  is  very  poor,  and 
cao  ill  affora  this  now  expense,  But,  from 
a  miseiiiuary  standpoint,  it  may  do  good. 
It  has  at  least  place*!  the  king  and  his  rela- 
tives under  obligations  to  thr  flrat  mission- 
ary, that  may  be  recognized  when  the  time 
comes  for  open  work. 

CeyloH. 

laaaslt'osrwaUfla  «t  Tllllptllf,  (>7l«»- 
Dr.  E.  P.  Hastings,  of  the   Ceylon    Mis- 
sion of  the  American  Board,    writes  from 
JafTna,  Oct.  10: 

Cur  annual  convocation,  in  concert  with 
tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  A,  B.  C  V.  M,. 
was  held  yosterdav,  the  O.h  inst.  at  Tllll- 
pallv.  It  was  estimated  th«l  there  were 
not  leas  ihan  000  preaeht  in  the  church, 
which  waa  filled  lo  iu  utmost  capacity. 


I 
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while  another  meclfcg  for  chiUlrea  wns 
held  at  the  fame  Umv  in  Haii<iera'  Hall. 
Over  three  hours  were  occupied  iti  the 
moroiDg-  peraton,  with  devotioiml  exercines 
and  tbe  addresses  of  the  fire  speakers  ap- 
poiDted  (or  tbe  occasion. 

Brother  Smith  apoke  bnt  of  the  jiroeress 
and  preeeot  slate  of  the  miSMinunry  work  lu 
India.  He  was  followmi  hy  Mr.  Henry 
Lawrencp.  the  head  native  tosirher  in  rhe 
Fpmalo  Boarding  School  at  Ondooville. 
who  gave  an  inieresitng  Brcounl  of  llie 
work  of  evaDgel/.Rtinn  in  Mexico.  I(ev. 
8.  £rUahainby,  n'ccnlly  ordaim^l:  and  in- 
elalled  pastor  of  Paodiieripo  cburcb.  p|iokc 
on  behalf  of  the  Native  Evnogelical  Soci- 
ely,  referrinj;  lo  tbe  decline  of  inteiei*t  in 
the  work  of  the  society  on  Lite  part  of  the 
churches, 'and  ©aroeally  urging  a  reoffwal 
of  coQsecralioD  to  the  work  committed  lo 
them,  and  incnoscd  liberality  in  sustain 
iofr  it. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Howlunil  followed  with  a 
ver>'  InterestJnf!  account  of  the  work  in 
Japan,  and  of  the  opening  of  Corea  as  a 
new  missionary  tield.  particularly  for  the 
Japant^se  chinches.  Pastor  Hunt  of  Chav- 
agacherry  cburch,  in  the  floal  address, 
spoke  earnestly  of  tbe  urfrent  need  of  a 
■iKCiatoutporini;  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
lie  missionary  fi»f!d  Eenerally.  and  parlicu- 
larly  upon  our  own  ^eld. 

After  a  short  intermifBion.  tbe  membcn 
of  the  several  cburcbia  aifM-niMcd  again 
for  tbe  celebratioD  of  the  Lunl's  aupiHT. 
Over  800  communicants  were  preaent 

MluloB  at  ChaTHKirbcrrf,  Ccflea. 

Rev.  8.  W.  Howland,  of  the  American 
Board  Biission,  writes  from  Chavaga  cherry, 
Oct  10: 

Bince  my  last  letter  we  have  started  a 
lheolu|Eical  cla»s  atCbavagacfaerry  with  six 
membra-s.  Tbey  began  study  in  September. 
I  take  two  exercises  a  day,  and  tind  it  in- 
terestlog  and  profitable  to  myself,  although 
I  have  always  kept  u|)  a  gtKid  degree  of 
Bible  study.  The  young  men  go  out  to 
work  in  tbe  village  two  hours  in  a  day, 
and  aUo  help  when  we  have  evening  meet 
logs.  Chavagitcherry  is  a  vtry  gnod  Held 
for  village  work,  and  we  hope  alter  a  time 
to  lake  them  with  uii  for  occasional  tours. 
There  eccms  lo  Iwi  hu  uniuual  degree  of 
interest  at  Ifais  station  just  now.  and  twenty 
and  even  thirty  who  are  not  church  mem 
hers  come  lo  our  Sunday  morning  services, 
and  a  good  number  to  the  Sunday  evening 
Bible  lc4:(ure. 

On  ibc  seventh  instant  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Jsflna  Bible  Society,  with  nporle  for 
the  past  year.  We  were  able  lo  report  over 
900  Scripture  portions  distributtd  in  nur 
fleld  hy  the  Bncitty's  colporteurs,  and  over 
one  hundred  by  the  Bible  women,  nearly  all 
for  a  price.  1  have  tuperint*  uded  the 
Bible  society's  colporteurs  for  our  field  for 
seven  years,  and  now  pass  tbe  wrk  on  lo 
my  Junior.  Mr.  It  C.  Hastings.  ^Vherever 
the  colporteurs  go,  the  mission  helpers  of 
that  locality  work  with  them,  and  tbey  go 
to  every  house  in  our  field  about  once  in 
thiee  years. 


India. 

Arest  XUMom  orthd  lUrornrd  Chareli. 

Rev.  J,  H.  WyckolT.  of  the  American 
Reformfd  Mission  in  India,  writes  as  fol 
lows  of  Ibc  mission  at  Madanspitlle,  India, 
and  a<lj  inlni! : 

The  Mi^fiion  bungalow  at  3fadanapalle 
Is  a  comfortable  dwelling  house.  It  has 
recently  been  erected  and  was  much 
oe«ded. 

Ou  the  right  of  the  MIssJod   bungalow 


stands  tbe  new  Girl's  School  House,  of 
which  lb«  Women's  Board  may  well  be 
proud.  It  is  admiral >ly  arrangid.  and  so 
conalrurted  that,  if  necesBsry.  tin  addirional 
wingci^n  at  any  time  be  added  witbnut  mar 
ring  the  building't*  proportions.  Twenly- 
nine  girls  are  sitidyiug  in  the  school,  hII  of 
whom  are  C'brlstians,  except  three  bigb 
cnste  eiria  from  the  town.  They  are  di- 
vided into  Jive  clnssfs. jiud  arc  pursuing  tbe 
f  rbeme  of  sliulies  laid  down  by  tiy^ernment. 
The  tchool  has  two  mtile  and  one  female 
teacher.  besidcB  which  MissScurfderspeode 
an  hour  a  dsy  in  teaching  English  and 
sewing. 

The  Boys'  Bcbw.l  has  forty  five  pupils  on 
the  roll,  the  mc*!  of  whom  are  Chrislians. 
Of  these  twenty  are  boarders,  while  tbe 
rt-st  attend  ss  day  tcbolsrfl.  They  occupy 
Ibf  old  Mlfsion  bungalow,  which,  besides 
supplying  dormitories  and  recitation  rooms 
for  tbe  pupils,  also  !urni*"he8  accommoda- 
liOD  for  two  teachere  lo  reside.  The  school 
ha"  five  claases  and  three  icacherB.  Both 
Telugu  and  Eti^li&b  are  taught,  Boih 
fchools  were  examine*!  by  the  Government 
Inspector  iaMmrnib.  and  with  the  excep 
tiori  of  one  class,  hts  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  was  favorable. 

The  Station  congregatii-n  bss  considera- 
hly  increased  since  I  was  m  Madanapalle 
five  years  aco.  The  t^hurch  hnilding,  which 
has  been  enlsrged.  is  quite  (illwl  with  wor- 
siiippers  on  Sunday  morniDgs,  and  at  the 
afternoon  service  ii  good  many  bea*hen 
attend.  I  usually  preach  in  the  morning 
in  Tamil,  which  tnwl  of  the  Christians 
underAtand,  concluding  the  rest  of  the  ser- 
vice in  Telugu.  Bunday  school  is  held  at 
4  F.  M.,  after  which  there  is  a  Telugu  ser- 
vice by  one  of  the  EMptf.  At  Ihp  requewt 
of  tbe  Enk'It&h  speaking  retidtntsi  have 
h(ld  an  English  service  several  times  on 
Sunday  evenings.  It  has  been  well  at- 
tended", and  fans.  I  Iniht,  done  good.  Tbe 
Government  Chaplain  only  visits  Ibe  Sta- 
tion once  in  thrte  months,  so  that  the  Eu- 
ropean resideuls  are  dffetitute  of  religious 
privilegcH  the  grfs'er  part  of  Ibe  year. 

On  the  Ul  of  July  we  opened  a  school 
for  high-caste  girls.  It  is  too  (toon  yel  lo 
hpEakuftla  success.  A  Cbrisllao  woman 
has  charge  of  Ibe  iaslitutloo,  and  the  la 
dies  vitit  it  as  of  ten  aa  Ibey  can.  riflecn 
irirlia  are  at  present  in  atttnasnce,  This  i»  ibc 
first  school  of  ii«  kind  tver  e»t»blipLtd  in 
Madanapalle.  Mies  Scudder  will  find  it  a 
ntccBsary  ."ttrppingstonetowork among  tbe 
Hindu  womt-n  of  the  town. 

1  bave  made  two  visits  to  the  Chrtsiisn 
villaires  in  the  district,  doing  what  Utile 
good  I  could  with  my  very  timi^■d  knowl 
edge  of  TeUigu-  1  visiteil  e»icb  village, 
spending  a  tiifbt  thfre.  und  held  a  service 
with  Ibe  people,  bavirgmy  Tan'iIadditB«ps 
translated  by  ihe  ('aiecbtsi  jnio  Telujiu.  On 
my  laHt  visit,  I  took  my  magic  Inolt'iu, 
which  attracted  a  large  crowd  nf  people, 
who  rat  quietly  for  an  hour  looking  at  tbe 
Bible  pictures  and  Itslening  to  the  ixplhna 
lions  of  them.  In  Xalclienivapalle,  Ch>is- 
tisnity  hiii'efl'r'ctrd  » ilecidcd  rhMnge  among 
the  people,  ani  I  could  not  full  to  observe 
tbe  grcHi  diffetfiice  tieiweeii  their  eiMuli 
li'm  now  and  wbat  it  was  when  I  vihiied 
the  village  with  ftlrHteren  in  1S75.  Tbin 
it  was  only  after  repealed  coaxing  that  a 
few  men  could  be  induced  tocometo  prsy- 
ers.  whereas  now  at  Ibe  first  sound  of  the 
bell,  men,  women  snd  children  comegiatily 
to  the  house  of  tioi!  and  llsien  eagtrly  to 
all  that  is  said.  They  have  liarned  the 
whole  nf  the  firot  calechii'ra,  as  well  sa 
many  Christian  lyrics,  which  Ihcy  sing 
while  fpinniccr  their  thread  and  working 
their  looms.    This  is  a  bright  spot  in  that 


region,  and  wbat  has  been  effected  tb 
is,  I  irust.  an  eameal  of  what  will  be  hc- 
romplishfed  ere  bmg  in  otbtr  villages.  .\t 
UolUpalle  and  Timmoreddipalle  things  aro 
not  »o  encourugtug.  although  1  think  I  nui 
discern  ai|:ti-<  of  progress  in  the  lalicr  pluce 
since  my  flrsl  visit. 

The  Mohammrdan  nmvert  at  Augallu, 
who.  with  his  wife  and  two  brothers,  »»» 
bapliKcd  at  the  close  of  last  year.  contiiiULa 
to  make  a  good  confession  beiorehis  n-igb- 
bors.  He  has  betn  subjectwi  to  no  lUite 
persecution,  but  has  borii«  it  noblv  and  is 
firm  in  bi-i  profession  of  Chrislianity.  He 
keeps  a  baziiar  on  tbe  principal  sire- 1,  to 
which  many  of  his  old  friends  rta'Jrt.  i» 
whom  bo  rocs  not  hesitate  lo  prtuirh  the 
Ooi^pel.  H)'4  two  brothers  are  studying  in 
the  atiilion  Hoarding  School,  andarr*  mak 
ing  fair  progress  in  their  lessons.  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  orphan  boy  in  tbe 
Arc<»t  Bemiuary,  ihia  man.  with  his  wife 
snd  brothers,  am  tbe  only  Mohammrtlim 
lonverls  iu  our  Mission.  Qod  grant  tbai 
they  may  hold  fai*l  till  the  end. 


At  ~ 
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Sspport  of  RsUtc  CoaierU  la  laila 
Rev.  R^'beit  Stewart,  of  ibe  United  Pn 
byierian  Mission  in  India,  writes  as  follo« 
from  Siulkoi; 

Missinnarles  in  this  part  of  India  have 
heretofore  found  tbe  problem  of  worldly 
surpoil  for  iheir  native  adherents  a  mi>i 
d  filcultoue.  Owing  lo  tbe  ostracism  and 
perstcuiion  of  new  converts  it  has  almcat  m 
always  been  supposed  that  they  could  not^ 
live  in  I  heir  former  places  of  reaidence  or 
pursue  their  former  occupation  and  thai  it 
was  necessary  for  Iheir  new  friends,  ih» 
mif'siijnariefi,  to  provide  them  either  with 


employnii  nt,  or  a  free  livelihood,  and  cspt 
cially  has  ibis  sei-med  necessary  Id  the  ' 
of  bigb  conv'tri?,   religious    devotee* 
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others,  whose  oslraciam.  when  they  do  bo- 
come  Christians,  is  of  all  the  mo«il  com- 
plete, and  whose  whole  previous hi-bitsaiid 
tastes  have  been  averse  to  work  and  partic- 
ularly work  of  a  low  character,  Nor  ha* 
our  own  mission  been  free  fn»m  ibia  r».n- 
viction  or  the  experience  with  which  it  has 
gmerally  been  acrompanied. 

Since  tbe  present  hoptful  movement  id 
favor  of  Cbrislianlty  began  wiihin  our 
bounds,  however,  wo  have  been  happily  de- 
livered from  this  boadsge.  Several  things- 
in  the  providence  of  God  have  conspired  lo 
bring  this  about  One  is  the  character  -*" 
ihe  class  from  wbich  our  converts  cob 
Thry  are  so  reili-.ced  in  worldly  ciicui: 
stances  thai* be}  do  not  oted  large  incomes 
to  make  tbtm  feci  comfortable  and  fro  low 
4lown  in  the  social  Fcale,  being  outcai-ts 
blready,  that  their  persecution  for  a  change 
of  religion  Is  not  generally  so  great  or  so 
com  uuouh  aa  Ibat  ot  olbeia.  They  aie  ah<y 
to  nccesRsry  h»  laltftrers  to  a  large  pari  of 
Ihe  community  that  ihey  rcnnoT  well  be 
dis]ienscd  with  in  their  cafaciiy.  And  then 
tbey  have  htconie  go  numerous  that  the 
prosptcl  of  their  support  by  any  mlstionary 
body  appears  even  to  iheniaelves  hopeless. 

Lai-ily  our  mtstiiinaries  have  been  early 
brought  to  *ee  ihe  necefsity  of  throwing 
the  CI'riBtisns  upon  their  own  rwourres, 
and  the  propriety  of  allowing  them  lo  Uar 
even  grt-ni  peri-touilon  in  ibeir  own  villsgcs. 
lalhtr  than  uiuierUikc  their  support  by  ool- 
nnization  or  otherwise.  As  a  mailer  of 
fact,  however,  almost  all  of  our  C'brisiian* 
provide  for  themselves  and  give  us  very 
little  trouble  in  regard  lo  iheir  worldly 
concerns  It  is  not  pri'bnble  that  more  ibai* 
bulf  a  dozen  families  In  Ibc  mi»-ioD  receive 
aid  whose  members,  one  or  more,  are  not 
considered  uef-essary  aud  ut-elul  in  Chris- 
tiao  work.     Whto  persons  spply  for  rtceo 


y  for  rtce^- 


«t  'q  iBiii  the  cburcb  they  do  not  expect  aad 
I . « ',1  Ttrt'xrc  pecubiary  help. 
Aid    tbis  19  tiiie  ia  most  c&aes  of   the 
I  Vguer  cU<)M«  BDd  fukire  u  well  u  otb 
itrt     Af  Ko  iltubtrattoD  of  this  Mr  Gordon 

'  or  the  four  M^Kbl  Sikhs,  who  were  b«p 
ffr^  here  in  October,  one  who  gaeesed  hi8 

•  to  be  70  wa4  prob&bly  60  years  old,  aod 
tbe  oiherfl  were  about  35.  25  Hti'l  15;  all 
wpr«  meodicaatn  aad  Ibe  first  Mazbi  Sikhs 
■  bi.'tn  I  remember  to  have  received.  When 
lliey  rtood  up  to  be  baptized  I  gave 
particularly  prominence  v>  ibc  Christian 
■lutT  of  "working  and  eating  their  own 
brrad;"  for  [  greatly  feared  that  being  ac 
ciutomed  to  live  by  begging  tUey  would 
Dol  work.  I  DOW  1  earn  with  much  satia- 
f«rt1nn  that  tbey  are  all  at  work.  If  they 
roQtlDue.  it  will  afford  good  eridence  of 
their  ainctrity,  ejipecialiy  in  tbc  caste  of  the 
old  maa,  who  must  find  it  very  difllcult  at 
bis  age  to  exchange  his  habit  of  idleness  for 
that  of  a  bard  working  cooly." 


Iriik  PrMb|i«rUa  Hltilos  fa  la^la. 

ReT.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Irish  Presbyte- 
rian Miasioo  in  India,  writes  of  a  visit  made 
to  sone  of  the  dlflerenL  appointmenta  of 
(be  Mission: 

We  stanei]  from  Kajkot  on  the  17lb  of 
8*pieiiiber,  and  rode  iti  the  sixty  six  lailea 
(o  Wadbuao  in  thrc?  moniing  BiagL>4.  Each 
day  of  the  Journey,  wc  put  up  al  oneortbe 
other  of  the  Travellers"  Bungalows  that 
have  been  buili  every  twelve  or  thirti'cu 
mOea  almg  the  main  n>ad.  and  in  the  even- 
iogs  availed  ourselves  of  theopp<>rliioity  to 
preach  in  some  oe'/^bborinir  village.  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  seed  of  irutb,  thuR 
i-iwn  literally  "by  the  wayside.*  may  not 
a'l  have  been  caught  away  by  the  wicked 
'tQe,  but  ibat  some  at  least  of  those  into 
whose  hrariA  it  fell  will  'believe  and  be 
aaved. ' 

Too  are  doubtless  aware  that  about  two 
yean  ago  a  coritmittee,  four  of  whose  mem- 
ben  are  our  fourtifiiior  mi&*>iouarit'^  in  tbis 
^lUDlxy.  was  oppoiQted  for  the  purpose  of 
rovbing  IbeGujAriia  translalton  of  the  new 
Testament.  Each  mcmbt-r  Is  rcuponaible 
for  the  tint  revinioo  of  certain  portions 
apedally  assigned  faim,  which  are  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  entire  committee 
for  diflcuuion.  Ilia  thus  hoped  that  the 
.veniion  will  l>c  as  fur  a^*  possible  free 
'  'efects  of  tran^^lntion,  and  alno  more 
than    the  present    one    for    use 

long  the  people.  In  Qogo.  last  year, Mr. 
itty  cordially  invited  me  to  work  with 
kim  lu  this  uodertaking,  and  during  last 
■koosooo  we  revised  together  tbe  (Gospel  of 
St.  Luke.  The  recent  visii  to  Abmedabid 
waa  also  in  connection  with  tbisobj^ct,  and 
we  have  DOW  t>een  able  to  overtake  the  re- 
rifi  jn  of  the  Second  Kpistle  to  the  Cnrio- 
thians  and  the  two  Kpiailes  of  Sl  Peter. 
The  work  day  by  day  wa?  extremely  inter 
cfting.  and  f  trust  it  will  al»o  prove  to 
have  beeo  useful  in  helping  to  renderGod's 
Holy  Word  better  known  to  the  people  of 
tbis  province. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  September  llio  sac 
ramenl  of  the  Lord  s  Supper  waa  observed 
at  Stiahwadi.     loclndiog  a  few   £uropeno 
friends  who  had  come  out  from   Abmc<l- 
1  for  the  occasion,   about  wventy  per- 

,s  to^k  part  in  (be  commuoioo,   and  we 
ill  ejijoved  a  time  of  spiritual  refreshing. 

Mr  llnttty  dispensed  tbe  elemeula.  and 
[our  native  elders,  Desii  of  Horsad,    U«in)- 

lai.  &Jiibh»i.  and  Uechar.  nssisti'd  at  their 

(ribiiiini  Itwnfi  espt'clally  graiif^lni^ 
to  see  Deaai  preacni.  now  indeed  feeMe 
Ikrough  age,  but  sii)]  strong  in  Ibc  Spirit, 
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and  loyal  a^  ever  to  tbe  Haater  bo  haa  so 
long  and  faithfully  served. 

One  single  clement  of  discord  tended  to 
mar  the  solemnity  of  the  season,  and  that 
was  the  action  of  tbe  members  of  the  Sal- 
vation  Array  in  choosing  the  time  when, 
a"  they  knew,  wc  were  met  to  commemo- 
rate the  Saviour's  dying  love,  for  besting 
aliud  their  drums  and  tambourines,  90  that 
tlie  sound  could  be  distinctly  beard  through 
all  tbe  Church.  The  aame  Sabbath  mom 
ingtbey  indulged  in  a  so  called  war-dance, 
a  development  of  worBbip  which,  in  the 
country  at  leart,  li  especially  to  be  depre 
cated,  and  must,  to  all  acquainted  with 
bealheo  customs,  be  suggestive  of  evil 
alone.  I  am  convinced  that  the  gravest 
injury  would  be  done  to  the  cause  of  Carist 
in  India,  by  the  spread  of  a  sect  which  In 
this  way  abandons  the  simple  methods  of 
The  primitive  Church,  and  adopt?  in  their 
stead  unscriptural  fonns  and  practices  re- 
pudiated hy  miny  even  of  the  hentben. 

The  native  Church  at  Ahmndiihad  i4 
growing  in  numtiers.  and  tbe  attendance  al 
tbe  Sabbath  services  ia  mnet  encouraging. 
The  evening  service  in  English  13  aim  reg 
ularly  maintained,  and  during  our  visit  lo 
Ahmedabsd  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Steele. 
On  the  week  days  he  was  engaged  in  exam- 
ining tbe  Scripture  classes  of  the  Mio»>ion 
High  School,  on  the  course  prescribed  for 
the  paj^t  year.  Tbe  eximination  wai  very 
thorough,  being  partly  oral  and  partly  by 
written  papers,  and  according  to  It*  ru- 
8u1la  tbe  special  prizes  for  Scripture  will  be 
awarded. 


AsDial  ItMiliitc  at  .Ihne^aarar,  Udia. 

Rev.  R  A.  liumc.  of  the  Maratha  Mis 
h\nn  of  tbe  American  Board,  writes  from 
Alimediisgar.  Nov  4: 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  ChriiliaoB  at 
Abmcdnagar.  In  October,  is  the  mont  im- 
portant event  every  year  Jn  the  relisious 
history  of  West  India.  It  is  looked  for 
ward  lo  and  backward  to  for  weeks  and 
months  bv  many  indistait  [tlaccfi,  and  the 
ago  of  children  i«  fnmetjmea  reckoned  by 
annual  meetings.  We  try  to  make  It  an 
occasion  for  spiritual  upbuilding  and  for 
quickening  in  Christian  work. 

The  BubjcclB  for  the  acveral  eeeaions  were 
the  following;  1.  What  are  siroe  of  the 
temptatiens  to  which  we  Christians  are 
most  exposed?  3.  Life  in  Christ.  8.  Why 
do  not  more  Hindus  and  Mussulmans  be- 
come  Christians  now?  The  fourth  session 
wat  specially  for  women  aod  children 

The  subject!  of  ihe  la«t  session  were: 
The  importance  of  Cliristlan')  who  fee)  of 
fended  with  others  following  Christ's  in- 
junction ID  Matt  18:  13-18:  liow  to  make 
public  worship  moet  profitable:  How  can 
ourChristiana  liecome  accustomed  to  make 
giving  an  act  of  glad  worship? 

The  moet  capable  and  spiritual-minded 
of  our  (Christians  and  the  missionaries  made 
the  leiding  addresses,  and  time  was  given 
for  short  speeches  by  any  one  who  felt 
moved  to  speak. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  meetlag  a  num 
bcr  of  persons  who  were  Hindu*,  but  who 
had  previously  had  pome  knowledge  of 
Chrtsii an  truth,  declared  their  desire  pub- 
licly to  acknowledge  Christ,  ai.d  on  the 
Sabbalb  seven  women  and  live  men  were 
baptizKt.  Of  these  one  man  anrl  one  wn 
man  had  formerly  been  in  the  church  and 
wereuoder  discipline.  On  S^b'iath  after 
ncton  the  large  ehurcli  was  crowde*!  with  a 
sntenin  ftud  iepc*>,  and  probably  over  7'!0 
periions  pnrlook  of  the  IxinlsSiipper  there; 
while  in  nuotUer  place  there  was  a  com- 
munion service  especially  for  mothers  with 
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children,  where  nearly  one  hundred  com- 
municants were  present. 

As  usual  at  one  sesstos  there  was  a  col- 
leoionof  ibsnk  offerings  when  170  rup^s 
($70)  were  given,  Last  vear  the  amount 
was  about  the  same.  \Vben  pledges  for 
future  payment  have  been  made,  we  have 
collected  larger  nums.  But  for  two  years 
we  have  tboughl  ii  b-.tter  not  to  encourage 
people  to  make  pledges  under  excitement, 
but  to  give  what  they  had  planned  for  and 
had  gladly  brought.  In  various  ways  the  M 
susteototion  fund  received  alK>ut  400  rupees  I 
Isflt  year  frwm  the  Christiaii.s.  and  thus  for 
Ihe  third  year  the  pa.-^to'^of  all  our  churches 
(fifteen  pastors  and  iwcnty-tbroo  churches) 
have  been  supported  without  any  direct 
conlrihuijon  from  tbe  mlasioo.  we  trust 
and  t>elieve  that  this  year's  aooual  meeting 
did  much  good  to  many. 


Barma. 

B«rniRB  Prf^Mlim*  CoBf^reaec. 

Mrs.  M  It.  Tngalls,  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Mission  in  Bunna,  writes  as  follows 
from  Thongr.ai: 

We  have  just  bad  our  first  ministerial 
conference  for  the  Burman  preachers.  For 
more  than  twenty  five  years,  I  have  longed 
to  see  this  day;  anrl  it  lisscome.  Mr.  Craw- 
ley and  I  often  talked  aod  wondered  if  tbis 
lime  would  come;  bnt  the  distanee  Itetween 
the  stations  and  tbe  homes  of  the  preachers 
pn-vcnied.  After  we  divided  the  a5Soci&< 
tioDS.  the  fftTore^l  lime  came;  and,  with  tbe 
advantages  of  the  railroad,  they  have  made 
the  journeys  with  only  two  or  three  miles 
of  itdaad  walk.  And  with  bui  little  erpense 
when  compared  with  former  years.  We 
haveonly  one  missionary  gentleman  in  tbe 
Tbarraw'addy  BBsocIatioq;  but  Mr.  George 
is  a  hon  in  himself,  and  we  are  airong  wi^h 
him  lo  bead  Ihe  nniive  department  of  work 
crs.  lie  brought  thirteen  workers,  and  I 
had  the  j  >y  of  having  them  ftleep  under  my 
roof;  and.  if  I  have  ever  been  for  one 
moment  diacoumged,  the  sight  of  tins  band 
in  and  about  our  houae  would  have  made 
me  as  strong  aR  a  lion. 

Fir^  1  invited  Mr.  George  and  his  people 
lomeel  witbus.  My  men  wrote  and  rewrote 
essays.  1  rejected  aud  received,  aud  tbey 
were  put  in  a  box.  I  hired  a  man  and  wo 
man  to  cook,  and  liougbl  my  food,  which 
wftsdepodted  in  the  house  of  one  of  our 
Chri-itians  who  holds  a  government  ap- 
pointmi-nt.  and  ycani  ago,  out  of  respect  to 
a  friend,  he  was  named  "Martin  B.  Aodcr 
BOD."  1  arranged  to  give  the  meats  for 
four  days,  and  he  offered  to  RivB  Ihe  tea. 
cigars,  aod  betel.  I  empued  one  of  my 
rooms  of  all  furniture,  and  made  thia  oqm 
of  my  gueel  chambers:  but  it  was  very  un- 
like the  one  for  Mr.  George.  We  tacked 
Bililo  pictures  on  tbe  walls,  put  a  small 
baud  gla^s  on  a  stand,  bung  up  a  bottle  of 
hniroil.  put  a  water  goblet  and  tumbler  on 
a  slool.  spread  the  Hoor  with  mala  piled  up 
a  corner  with  pillows,  and  ibat  room  waa 
realy  after  a  few  Bibles  had  been  timuglii. 
Tbe  other  room  wait  a  .tide  vetanda  off 
my  ehamlier.  Then?  we  had  a  map  of  Pal 
eHtine  and  two  lamps,  placed  a  jar  of  water 
aod  A  roll  of  maid  and  pillows,  and  a  low 
table  for  Bibles,  snd  this  too  waa  ready. 
The  waterman  filled  some  tubs  of  bath- 
water in  Ihe  compound;  and  then  we  were 
ready  to  acnd  out  our  two  yoke  of  horned 
horses  to  the  depot  for  our  guests,  white 
the  people  of  our  village  made  ready  their 
houses  for  our  own  workers.  <.)n  Tbursday 
evening  we  bad  a  welcome  Fervjce  at  our 
tiou-e,  in  Seddlogcr  Hall,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  ibe  T6ongzai  pastor,  and  music 
uii  the  81.   Louis  orgaa  by  Miss  Kvans, 
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Frulhy  morning,  prayer  meeting  M  the 
cliapi'1:  flOf)  Hi  l«D  our  courertoctt  was  or- 
paaized  with  tbo  ufual  cusioms  of  chsir 
man,  secretBry.  adnptJoo  of  a  coDitltution, 
a  few  by-lRWfi;  ami  tbea  the  essays  were 
read,  received,  and  difcuswd.  At  noon 
eome  of  our  members  pave  a  lunch  to  the 
coDftreott;  and  in  the  afternoon  we  ru- 
Rumcd  our  work,  which  waa  only  raried  hy 
an  hour  for  questions  and  answers;  and  in 
the  erening  a  Bermon  and  eusys  in  Scd 
dinger  Hall. 

On  Saturday,  after  the  usual  nrvioes, 
there  wiw  the  call  of  the  roll  (forty-ninel, 
add  committees  appointed ;  and  in  the  even- 
ing,  a  continuation  of  evsayk  and  questions. 
All  who  had  been  appointed  to  write  on 
special  subjects  brought  their  papers,  and  I 
believe  all  but  one  of  tha  members  read 
sometbing.  Some  nf  the  papers  showed 
very  ffood  ability,  and  the  rule  which  com- 
pellea  all  to  write  made  each  one  free  (o 
diacuas  the  GubjectH;  and  our  sessions  were 
all  marketl  with  life  and  ^n-nt  earnestness, 
and  foiue  dtsplay  uf  ttilent,  which  seems 
wonderful,  aa  it  was  their  flnt  effort  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind. 

I  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  sub 
jects:  "IJenevoleoce. '  "The  Preacher's 
Subjection  to  the  Holy  Spirit."  "Prayer," 
"Angela  and  the  Redeemed. "  "The  Com- 
forter," etc.  i^ucstions:  "Whnt  is  meant 
by  the  kingdom  of  bcaTcn?"  "Who  Iwaide 
man  was  called  blessedt"  "Why  did  the 
aogela  sit  In  the  tombl"  Sunday  morning 
we  gathered  at  Mies  Evan's  Sunday  rcbool; 
preiirbtDg  at  eleven,  by  Mr.  George,  on  the 
blessings  of  the  Sabbath,  and  sermon  in  the 
afternoon  and  evening  by  Burman  preach- 
ers, and  farewell  remarks.  On  Monday 
noon  our  friends  were  olT  for  the  train :  and 
we  eat  down  with  our  people  to  rest  and 
talk  and  rejoice  over  the  long  contemplated 
and  now  realized  joyous  conference. 


■iitloa  !■  rpiwr  B«ma. 

A  Chinese  preacher,  belonging  to  the 
China  ItiUud  Mission,  wrilee  from  Bharao, 
Upper  liurma: 

We  have  cause  for  joy  and  sorrow  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  in  Bhamo.  Much 
joy  that  brother  Li  failbfully  adheres  (o  (be 
Lord,  and  shows  to  all  that  be  is  a  true  dis- 
ciple of  Christ.  His  fellow  countrynuin 
and  relatfnns  all  nollcc  bin  devotion  and 
Eeal.  He  is  a  diligent  student  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

Hwnng  Fu  li  (the  other  convert)  spends 
his  evenings  in  studying  the  Word,  and  is 
always  rt^'ady  wben  he  gets  an  opporlualty 
to  speak  to  others  of  Christ.  He  haa  every 
night  a  pol  of  tea  ready  for  the  visitors 
who  come  lo  listen.  I  fully  lx>)ievc  he  is 
truly  born  again  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
3ptrit,  and  trust  he  will  make  a  good 
preacher  yet.  He  i$  tcou  warm  hearted  in 
everything  that  conccrnn  Ihe  Church. 

The  enquirer,  Chen  Fu  tsiaug.  appears 
to  have  both  repentance  an<l  faith,  hut  haa 
aa  yet  been  unable  to  overcome  some  of 
bis  evil  habits,  one  of  these  being  opium- 
smoking;  still  he  hss  reduced  it  to  a  very 
rmall  quantity  i>er  diem.  I  earmwlly  pray 
that  he  will  soon  surrender  himself  wholly 
to  Christ.  The  two  converts  and  Cb'cn 
wish  specially  to  be  remembered  to 
you. 

Liu  Talfan  is  not  so  promitlng  as  he  was 
aome  lime  atfo.  but  sllll  oomef.  Yang  Pa- 
sbiin  alleoils  regularly,  hut  his  heart  Is 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  Ho  P'io  kao  also 
conicrt,  though  I  fear  he  is  addicted  to 
gambling,  and  may  miss  the  goal  nf  hea- 
venly happineas  Ho  K"i  an  riuite  recently 
returned  norae.  He  understHods  the  Gos- 
pel intellectually,  but  I  am  afraid  it  haa  not 


moved  his  heari,  I  pomeiimes  think  that  he 
is  likeBunyan's  "Worldly  Wieeman." 

Liu  Tsi  hsio,  who  has  gone  to  T'eng- 
yueh  (Mo  mien)  writes  me  from  that  city 
in  tucb  terms  that  I  feel  the  interealing  in- 
cident of  our  Lord's  history  is  reproduced, 
in  which  one  of  the  ten  lepers  who  were 
cured  relumed  to  give  Gml  thanks. 

Li  and  Chiang  returned  Fomc  time  ago  lo 
their  homes  inVun  nan, and  I  have  rot  heard 
from  them.  Lao-wu,  from  Manwyne, 
called  lately; you  will  remember  he  pro 
feascd  lo  be  convcrt»l  a  long  while  ago. 
I  charged  him  with  cpiuro  smoking,  and 
feel  little  doubt  that  he  does  smoke.  This 
is  a  very  sad  case.  A  (.'Bntonpse.  Liu-Ku- 
angsi,  has  attended  tbo  eenrice  for  about 
aeveo  months,  and  seems  to  understand  a 
little,  but  be  also  is  cursed  with  the  enslav- 
iog  habit  of  opium-smcklng. 

Chu  Pu  yuin  from  Meng  hua  (Tun  nan) 
has  kept  the  Lord's  Day  for  about  four 
months,  comes  also  every  evening,  and  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  Ooaptl;  is  aliln 
also  to  exhort  others.  He  has,  I  am  happy 
lo  say,  completely  overcome  the  craving 
for  opium,  nod  is  now  fre«  from  iho  bane- 
ful spell.  Shu  Fungyung  is  very  much 
like  Chu  Pu  yuin.  with  this  exception,  that 
he  baa  not  been  able  to  give  up  entirely 
the  use  of  opium. 

Besides  these  there  are  others  who  have 
been  attending  for  two  or  three  mODtha  or 
three  or  four  Sundays,  in  all  about  ten  per- 
sons. Some  have  returned  to  China,  and 
some  are  engaged  at  work  away  from 
Bhamo.  Liu  Yung  an,  from  the  province 
of  Hu  nan,  and  Hwsng  Pu  ting,  from 
Kwaog-si,  attended  the  Sunday  servicfs 
for  four  months.  I  regret  thiit  the  last  Iwn 
have  gone  to  assist  the  Ma  t'asg  chief  in 
an  Mrmed  expedition  against  another  Kah- 
ch'en  chief. 

Taking  Ihe  average  for  the  last  eleven 
Sundays,  I  flnd  the  rt^uJor  attendants  have 
been  over  fifteen,  not  counting  the  casual 
visitors.  During  this  period  Bhitmo  has 
been  passing  through  a  flery  ordeal— the 
town  threatened  by  the  relwla— we  could 
distinctly  hear  the  firing  of  the  gunp. 
About  two  miles  lo  the  north  theie  were 
bvcra  thouaand  Kahch'enseacamped.and 
there  was  anothci  encampment  one  day's 
journey  on  the  nouth.  I  have  often  said 
that  Gud  promised  Abraham  that  if  ten 
good  men  were  found  in  Sodom  and  Go 
morrah  be  would  not  destroy  it.  1  knew 
we  had  ten  good  men  in  Qbamo,  and  so 
felt  that  Gcd  would  not  allow  the  rebeU  to 
deslroy  it.  I  have  also  said  that  thus  the 
protecting  hand  of  God  would  he  seen. 

Every  evening  a  number  come  regularly 
lo  pmyers— sometimes  over  ten,  autl  never 
leas  than  five. 

I  rrgard  Ihls  place  as  a  splendid  Held  for 
sowing  tbo  grtciouB  seed,  and  we  are  not 
without  tokens  of  progress  and  encourage- 
ment. The  Chinese  on  the  street  aro  be 
ginning  lo  rccognivw  Ihediffcrencebelwrtn 
the  Romanists  atnl  ourselves.  We  notice 
that  now  even  Ihe  newcomers  will  sponia 
uet>U8ly  kaiol  at  prayers.  May  the  Holy 
Spirit  shine  into  many  hearts,  and  Ihen  we 
shall  have  a  true  Chiiifee  Church.  My 
molt  eainest  prayer  is  that  many  of  my 
fellow  counrymf  n  may  be  saved. 

ChlnA. 
The  Rev.  Grorge  B.  Crews,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Miwion  in  Chung  King.  West  China, 
writes  November  3dth :  Although  several 
hundre<l  miles  from  the  coast,  we  do  net 
efcape  Ihe  evilsofwar.  The  Homan  Cath 
olics  are  receiving  severe  persccutious  in 
this provinceaod  the  one  south  of  this.  All 
Ihe  foreign  priests  in  this  part  of  China  are 


Frecch.  which  fnot.  comblnefl  with  a  g  »- 
er»il  bitter  haired  tnwsnl  Ibtir  Church,  has 
so  galled  the  people  that,  in  several  places. 
they  have  mobbed  the  Catholic  premises, 
destroyed  the  property,  and  driven  away 
the  objects  of  their  hatred.  In  this  city  * 
day  haa  been  set  twice  for  an  attack  opon> 
the  Catholics,  but  each  time  the  plan  was- 
thwarled  by  prorJamattons  laauea  by  the 
high  cfTicialf.  The  good  influences  of  Ihe 
Protestant  missions  arc  being  hindered  be 
cause  Ihe  ignorant  masEes  make  no  dis 
tincIiOD  between  foreigners,  oor  between 
Calbolicism  and  Protettanliam.  Our  two 
Prole&lant  missions  here,  are.  ai  yet,  un 
harmed;  but,  in  case  of  an  attack  ob  the 
Catholics,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape 
without  damage.  ProtestanU  and  Caiho- 
lies  are  on  very  friendly  terms  here,  ex- 
changing viailA,  and  frequently  becoming' 
intimate  irienda.  The  Kcv.  F.  I).  Game 
well,  the  newly  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Eplf copal  mission  at  tbi^ 
place,  is  now  on  his  way  up  the  Yang  Tee, 
and  is  expected  lo  arrive  in  three  weeks^ 
With  him  la  his  wife  and  Hits  Howe. 


^■th«ni  Mrthwlht  Chlii  lltHloa. 

Miss  Lochie  Rankin,  of  the  Southenb 
Methodist  Mistion,  writes  from  Nanlziaog, 
China,  Dec.  9: 

We  hear  nothing  of  the  war,  and  Nant 
ziang  at  least  is  fast  regaining  It^  wonted- 
activity  in  peaceful  pursuit  p.  Public  preach- 
ing haa  been  resumed,  and  latt  Sunday  a 
large  crowd  attended  tbeafteinoon  service, 
and  very  orderly  the  people  were.  You 
muEt  tell  the  children  that  the  preacher 
spoke  of  their  missioDary  hens,  and  tol.l 
how  some  ate  dry  bread  that  the  price  of 
butler  might  go  to  swell  the  mission  fund, 
and  how  tome  sold  old  rags  for  the  aam& 

Furposc.  This  wss  not  new  tome,  althouglk 
could  not  help  wondering  where  he  ob- 
taiufd  his  information.  Bui  when  he  went 
on  to  stale  that  some  American.-)  wore  (oileil 
collars,  or  no  collars  at  all.  (  was  forre  I  lo- 
ackuowledgo  thai  he  knew  more  about  it 
then  I  did. 

Did  I  tell  you  of  my  missionary  fowlf 
Well,  I  have  received  a  basket  of  eggs,  at 
any  rate,  and  the  poor  old  woman  wa» 
touchinijly  grateful  for  what  little  I  have 
been  able  to  do  for  her.  I  tried  lo  pfrsuade 
her  to  allow  me  to  tend  her  lo  the  hospital 
in  Sbsnghni,  biii  she  would  nnt  go,  sRying 
she  was  ptrfectly  ^hiittifd  wltli  my  irtat 
menl.  sod  lliat  (>bo  had  not  hefu  to  Shang- 
hai tince  the  retieiiion.  when  the  lott  bus 
iMind,  sons,  and  all  her  properly.  No  won- 
der the  medical  mlssicnnrles  are  rnilmsiaa 
tic.  They  have  the  comciausness  of  doin^ 
good  sll  the  time,  and.  despite  many  loath- 
£ome  f'lgbth,  realty  lec  the  b«.it  side  of  Ih*? 
heathen.  Out  of  several  hundred  case*.  I 
have  met  only  one  who  actnicd  the  Iea>; 
ungrateful. 

We  are  rejoicing  sllll  over  the  relnforce- 
menla.  We  of  NautKiang  are  rapidly  for 
geUing  Ihe  hard  times  and  lonely,  ftigbt- 
encd  bouts  of  the  past.  Everything  sct-m* 
bright  and  full  of  sunshine,  nntwiihstand 
ing  chills,  colds,  coughs,  and  chilblair' 
the  last  being  my  etpecial  sfillclion. 

Amvrlrkn  Ituptlit  XlnlOB  !■  Chlaa. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Barchet.  u.  d.,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Missioo.  writes  from  Ningpo. 

China: 

We  have  juf^l  held  another  of  our  Che- 
kisni;  Bapti»l  anniversaries,  and  hudavery 
proliiaUlti  lime.  To  the  mott  i  a*ual  ob 
server  it  must  I  ave  tx^en  evi''ent  that  our 
uttlive  Cbrlfiliana  arenotBlandingstilL  The- 
eubject  moAt  prominenily  brought  foiwanl 
by  them  was  "atlf support;"  and  the  wav 
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U  «blch  ttiey  discu4se<l  it  showed  bow 
deeply  In  eanieit  Ibey  are  that  the  natiTc 
Chrtuiuu  should  ao^n  become  seirtiup- 
portlngAnil  iadeneddent  All  the  foreiL;n 
nembva  of  the  b&sl  Chlnn  lUpllat  Mission 
nre  present,  and  natirc  dRlcgntfa  were 
laud  In  order  lo  defray  the  cKfienses  of  the 
ufoctfttion.  and  to  iosure  their  presence. 
ThL^ynrCaccordiof;  to  Mr.  JeDkioa'  pro- 
pD»l)  they  tried  the  volunUry  syktera,  or 
•llowiDK  eacb  church  to  meet  the  expeuaes 
bcurred  by  the  dele^tes;  and.  the  plan 
Uring  worked  so  well,  the  natives  proposed 
Ih^uelvea  to  try  it  for  aootber  year.  A 
food  spirit  pervaded  all  themeetings;  there 
«M  no  jtr  of  any  kind.  At  Ihe  close  we 
examiaed  Tsou  and  O,  two  candidates  for 
ordioation.  bjth  preachers  under  Hro.  Jen- 
kins' tr&ining,  and  known  a»  faithful  work- 
en  (or  a  numl>cr  nf  years.  They  were  or- 
diiaed  last  Thursday. 

The  interest  at  Dong  ao  continues.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  five  young  men  have  beea 
tweivea  into  fellowship  from  that  place, 
ud  olhera  are  inquiring-,  in  spite  of  the 
Hifferine  in  their  town  jiffii  now  on  account 
of  the  Kranco  Chinese  ilifflcuUy.  They  are 
aeirly  all  paper  msnufaciurerfl ;  and  the 
inde  being  almost  ruined,  much  iiullering 
\%  the  resuTt.  1  have  just  beard  that  a  larc« 
delegattoo  from  Don^  ao  came  to  Ningpo 
to  announce  their  distress,  and  thai  the 
mudarina  promised  to  buy  the  paper  which 
ih^  can  not  sell  in  these  troublous  times. 
Wien  the  French  bombarded  Foochow.  our 
Niogpo  people  took  fright,  and  tied  into 
tbe  ooQDtry;  it  is  estimated  that  more  than 
Iwo-thifds  of  the  population  left  their 
hoDM.  Tbe  city  lookea  quite  deserted,  and 
yoa  can  imaeine  bow  unsettled  everything 
«nutd  be.  We  feared  tbut  riots  might  bresk 
out  any  time.  In  Wenchow  ariotdid  occur, 
ud  resulted  in  the  burning  of  moit  of  the 
toreicTi  residences  in  that  port.  Fortv- 
BSleljr,  oo  lives  were  lost:  and  the  Chinese 
Oemnmeot  has  offered  to  make  good  the 
danucM  (thirty -five  thousand  dollara) 

In  yingpo  we  worked  on  as  usual ;  though 
the  people  became  iguite  rude,  and  made  it. 
Id  lomc  of  the  chapels,  well  nigh  imfioifi- 
bl  T  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the  dispensary, 
we  have  only  half  the  number  of  pstienia 
ve  usually  prescribe  for:  and  but  few 
npium- smokers  venture  lo  come  into  the 
hoipit&l.  The  natives  are  on  the  whole  a 
li'tle  more  qnlet  than  they  were  a  month 
iffo:  and.  now  that  norlbern  Formosa  is  io 
French  bands,  we  tru)>t  that  events  may 
transpire  speedily  to  bring  about  peace.  If 
aDBTota  OQ  Pektn  becomes  seceanry,  the 
soffsHne  UDong  the  people  will  become  in- 
Isnse.  Surely  there  is  need  lo  pray  fur 
Chin*,  and  for  tbe  native  Christians  who 
lie  expoMMt  to  the  anger  of  infuriated 
masses,  end  may  have  to  suffer  much  for 
(lirist's  aake^ 

Japan, 

K«rarM<d  Xlmloii  ia  Jipan. 

The  Ht-v  A-  I)  Gring.  of  the  American 
(German)  Keformed  Mission  In  Japan, 
writes  from  Tokio.  Dec  3: 

Our  Sunday  services  are  well  alteuded. 
sod  we  are  often  very  conscious  of  the 
Holy  Spirit's  presence  vrilh  ua.  Nothing 
is  more  joyous  than  to  be  able  to  lead  these 
kumble  b^ierera  in  the  patha  of  truth  and 
ricfaleoosDesa.  Our  Sunday  cottectiona 
average  about  two  dollars  per  month. 
Everj  ODC  of  my  male  members  pray  in 
public.  It  La  my  custom  to  call  upon  one 
or  mora  of  them  to  lead  in  prayer,  at  the 
bcgiiuunc  or  close  of  tbe  service.  There 
Is  DoUiiBg  like  teaching  Christians  to  pray, 
■ad  oolbmg  hat  lo  gool  ao  effect  upon 
Ibeir  hearts  and  oura  as  prayer.     My  heart 


ia  often  thrllhd  with  joy  to  hear  some  of 
my  men  pray.  To  see  them  bowing  before 
tbe  Almichiy  Qod  in  prayer,  to  whom  but 
so  recently  tbey  were  perfect  strangers,  is  a 
Bight  one  beholds  with  profound  joy.  Mrs 
Gring  plays  the  organ,  and  we  have  con- 
gregatinnal  singing;  no  choir  is   needed  as 

?'et.  I  have  a  catechetical  clasa  of  six  look- 
ng  to  baptiam. 

The  work  in  the  country,  carried  on 
mainly  by  my  Evangelist,  under  my  direc- 
tion, ia  growing  very  rapidly  indeed.  His 
reports  from  week  to  week  are  truly  soul- 
inspiring.  A  number  are  waiting  my  com- 
ing to  confess  their  faith  in  baptism.  To- 
day he  informed  mc  that  tbe  old  father  of 
one  of  the  four  men  I  baptized  in  tbe  spring. 
B  man  of  over  eighty  years,  who  up  to  this 
time  wfis  a  faithful  worshipper  of  his  gods, 
believed  in  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  Christian. 

The  son  of  the  old  father,  who  had  be 
come  a  Christian,  was  much  concerned 
for  his  father.  Ue  had  conversed  with  bim 
on  the  subject  very  often,  but  tbe  old 
father  was  loath  to  give  up  the  gods  h« 
worshipped  for  so  many  years.  His  son. 
however,  was  not  diicouraged.  and  invited 
his  brethren  to  have  a  prayer-mectlngat  the 
house.  The  brethren  wtre  only  too  glad 
to  go,  and  during  the  prayer  meeting,  while 
the  brethren  were  praying  for  him  In  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled,  the  old 
faiher  was  beard  praying  to  his  gods  also, 
in  another  department.  It  reminds  one  of 
the  times  of  Elijah,  when  ho  convinced 
Baara  prophets  by  tire  who  wa^  tbe  (rue 
God.  Some  time  after  he  was  moved  to 
throw  away  his  idols.  He  threw  many  of 
them  out  of  the  house,  and  others  he  broke, 
and  to  day  I  waa  informed  that  the  old 
man  believed  in  Christ,  and  has  asked  to 
be  baptized  in  His  name.  It  wa^  a  subject 
of  great  joy  to  his  son.  the  brethren,  my 
Evangelist,  and  myself,  and  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  to  all  who  shall  he^r  of  it. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  instancea, 
very  similar  in  interest.  A  young  boy  about 
fourteen,  who  has  become  an  anient  be- 
liever in  Christ,  waa  asked  what  be  would 
do  if  bis  parents  objected  to  his  folloiring 
Christ;  he  responded  frankly  that  that  was 
a  muttf  r  he  could  not  help,  and  if  his  par- 
ents forsook  him  he  was  sure  God  would 
not.  The  eamestoess  and  simplicity  with 
which  he  evinced  his  faith  in  his  Lord  was 
soul- re  freshing. 

I  have  now  secured  a  good  preaching 

Eoint  at  Oji,  fand  here  we  nope  toopeo  on 
unday  next.  We  have  been  working  here 
in  a  quiet  way  for  some  months,  ana  now 
we  shall  work  in  a  more  ptihlit;  way.  We 
have  here  already  one  Christian,  andanum 
ber  who  arc  interested,  to  that  we  hope 
soon  to  have  a  congregation.  This  Is  a 
Ihtiving  plice  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
Thousands  of  people  are  moving  into  the 
place.  We  shall  be  the  only  Church  there, 
so  will  be  likely  to  grow  rapidly. 

Camb«rUii4  rr««b|t«rtMi  HlMiga  U  Japai. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Hail,  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Mission,  writes  from  Osaka, 
Japan.  Nov  24,  of  a  visit  made  with  Miss 
Orr  to  Wakajama.  and  other  places  in 
Japan: 

On  Sunday  afternoon  in  Wakayama,  Miss 
Orr  held  a  womsn's  meeting  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Yamas,  one  of  our  Christians.  The 
woman  seemed  much  interested,  as  she 
(old  them  the  story  of  the  creation  by  the 
one  true  God,  who  also  ia  our  loving  Father. 
They  requested  her  lo  hold  two  or  three 
meetings  a  week  with  them  while  she  stayed 
in  Wa£ayama  At  the  close  of  the  meet 
log  Mrs.  Tamas.  following  the  usual  Japa 


nese  custom,  pla?cd  on  the  tloor  In  front  of 
us  a  targfl  dish  of  sweet  potatoes  and  pro 
ceeded  to  make  a  nice  cup  of  tea  fr»m  the 
little  kettle  silting  on  the  hibachie  or  bra- 
zier.    In  front  of  the  foreigners  she  placed 
a  bowl  of  sweetened  water  and  a  pair  of 
chnpsllnks,  and  so  tbe  meeting  was  closed 
with  a  little  social  chit-chat. 
.  We  were  joined  at  the  olose  of  the  next 
meeting  by  Mr.  Hall.     He  went  to  Milami' 
village  and   baptized  upon   profession  of 
faith  in  Ctirist.     Returning  from  there,  wn 
went  to  Hikal.i,  another  village,  where  ve 
have  A  little  church.     Elcie,  oo  the  Babbaih 
day.  two  more  were  baptized,  and  we  sti 
down  to  the  communion  with  our  JapancAc- 
brotbreo.     You  should  remember  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  use  bread  at  all  in  order 
lo  appreciate  the  fact  that  io  the  interior  the 
bread  for  common  service  is  supplied  from 
the  exceedingly  hard  crackers  that  ourmeui 
carry  with   them  in   their  tours   interior. 
The  wine  was  in  a  bottle  used  for  metli 
cine.    The  table  on  which  tbe  emblems^ 
were  spread  waa  an  inverted  box.  aboutoon 
foot  high  and  covered  witb  an  old  red  cotton* 
handkerchief.     All  the  surroundings  were 
indicative  of  poverty. 

A  bunch  of  bright  red  flowers  and  her 
ries  bad  been  placeil  by  the  hands  of 
some  loving  disciple  on  one  comer  of  the 
box.  How  glad  I  waa  while  sitting  them 
to  think,  when  He  instituted  the  Supper. 
He  did  not  make  it  impossible  for  the  poor- 
est to  celebrate  His  love  by  pre8cnl>ini; 
priestly  forms  and  complicated  ritualistic 
aurrouadings.  Instead  of  the  simple  "do- 
thls  in  remembrance  of  roe." 

After  this  we  returned  to  Wakayama  and' 
Iheoce  home  again,  leaving  Miaa  Orr  alone 
in  the  interior  with  her  native  helper.  It 
ts  a  place  on  which  our  hearts  were  set  be- 
fore we  came  to  tbii  land,  and  where  we 
should  have  a  station  manned  by  resident 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  missionaries.  The 
opportunity  for  occupation  Is  a  eolden  one. 
and  only  the  want  of  needed  reinforcements 
will  prevent  it.  It  Is  a  time  of  need  with, 
us  in  view  of  the  vaotneiui  of  the  work. 


Vlalt  loTakaa^taM  Md  Sakaldv.  Jap». 

Rev.  Olis  Cary,  Jr.,  of  the  Americam 
Board  Mission,  writes  from  OkayamB.  Oc- 
tober 18: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  ^ort  trip* 
which  I  hope  will  prove  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  regular  work  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Sanuki,  on  the  island  of  Shikoku. 
Takamatsu,  the  chief  city,  has  a  popola- 
tioD  of  about  33,000,  and  U  a  stronghok)  of 
Bnddhiam.  The  priesu  have  exerted  them- 
selves to  prejudice  the  people  against  Chris- 
tianity, and  colporteurs  have  been  hardly 
able  to  sell  any  books  there.  Mr.  Miyajr. 
an  instrument  maker,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Okayama  church,  having  btutneas  there, 
has  influeoced  a  few  perKos  to  think  fav- 
orably of  Christianity.  It  was  In  company 
with  him  that  the  present  viiait  was  made. 
Some  ditliculty  was  found  in  getting  a  suit- 
able place  for  a  meeting,  until  one  of  Mr. 
M.'s  frienda  agreeini^  to  be  responsible  tbat- 
no  harm  should  result,  we  obtained  permis- 
sion lo  preach  in  the  house  of  a  dealer  la 
eecood  hand  gooda. 

Just  as  we  were  ready  to  oommeoco,  it 
occurred  to  some  of  the  people  that  a  ta- 
ble and  chair  were  commonly  used  by  lec- 
turers. Though  assured  that  these  were 
not  essential,  they  huated  up  a  small  light 
stand  and  a  chair.  Then  Mr.  Hiysji  ex 
plained  that  it  was  our  custom  to  commence 
meeting  with  prayer  Prayer  without  any 
visible  object  of  adoration  always  seems- 
straoge  to  people  in  new  plaoes,  aad  some 
of  tbe  boys  eoumenced  to   laugh.      Th» 
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o*rn«r  of  the  house,  whn  al«n  owned  alnnd 
Toice,  commenced  (o  ec^ld  tbetu  until  they 
quieted  dowa,  and  tbeo  tbe  prayer  pro 
c«;*'ded. 

Mr.  Miysji  ueit  commencc^l  to  preach, 
but  had  spoken  only  about  fire  mioutes 
vihen  some  one  c&Um  bim  to  the  donr.  It 
•rems  that  Ibc  iu«n  who  had  Ijeconiw  re- 
sponsible for  tbe  house  had  not  expected 
no  large  an  audience.  ITe  was  uow  afraid 
that  some  dUboDest  persons  might  take 
some  of  thep-»dB  dtposited  there,  and  bo 
hehadgouetomakearraQf^emeDt^bywhich 
auflicient  room  for  our  meeting  could  bo 
provided  at  tbe  hotd,  to  which  be  a^kcd  us 
to  adjourn.  Tbe  audieuce  was  candidly  in- 
forinod  of  the  fear  of  their  conduct,  and 
all  filed  out  into  the  street  Mr.  Mlyaji  and 
1  walked  at  Ibe  head  of  tbe  proceision; 
next  came  two  persons  bearing  aloft,  like 
burners,  tbe  round  table  and  the  chair. 
while  with  a  groat  clatter  of  wooden  clogs 
the  people  followed  after.  If  we  could  only 
have  had  druma  and  irumpeta  we  miebt 
have  been  taken  aa  a  company  of  the  ■Sal- 
vation Army.' 

We  ftpent  two  days  in  Takamatsa.  and 
then  went  on  to  Sakaide,  a  nity  of  atwut 
«,500  inhahitRota.  About  three  years  ago 
a  man  from  ibis  place  came  to  Okayama. 
bringing  Willi  him  a  deformed  child  to  be 
Inaled  by  Hr.  IJerry.  It  being  nccewary 
to  bare  some  mechanical  apparatus  male, 
the  man  went  to  Mr.  Miyaji,  promieiiig  to 
f^Te  more  Dian  the  regular  price  if  special 
care  wa«  taken  tn  hav»  the  iii<)trument  per 
feet.  Mr.  Miyaji  said:  "You  neeiln't  offer 
me  anr  extra  price,  for  without  it  I  i^bnil 
make  U  junt  av  well  as  I  know  bow.  and  I 
couldn't  do  more  than  that,  however  much 
you  gare  me."  This  waa  nuw  doctrine  for 
Japan,  aod  the  aatonished  man  dedred  to 
know  tbe  reason  for  oucb  strange  conduct 
His  aatonisbment  tnrrtased  when  he  found 
it  arose  from  Christianity,  a  religion  which 
he  "had  supposed  to  be  only  evi).  He  wai 
led  to  inquire  further,  and  Miss  Talcott 
becoming  iDtereated  io  bis  case,  had  flever&l 
long  talks  with  him  He  went  hack  dclfr- 
mined  to  Le  a  Cbristian.  On  bin  return  to 
Hakaide  he  induced  aome  otticm  to  read 
the  Itible,  though  perbapa  none  can  yet  be 
aet  down  as  Christians. 

Though  there  were  sftTeral  empty  houses 
that  would   have  been  well    fitted    for  a 

f (reaching  Mrrice.  the  owners  were  unwil- 
injr  to  Itt  them  for  such  a  purpose.  Ac- 
cordinply  we  had  a  small  meeting  in  the 
hou«  of  the  man  whnse  story  I  have  ju^t 
told.  There  were  ab^nil  twenty  persons 
present,  wko  listened  attentively,  and  after- 
ward asked  intelligent  questions.  Several 
of  them  are  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
seemed  thoroughly  interfftte<l.  I  bopi- 
that  we  may  he  aHle  to  make  occufiional 
vifits  to  both  Takamatfiu  and  Hakalde, 
thus  adding  tbeae  places  to  our  Hat  of  out- 
•taliona. 

ClirtitUi  >lHloa  Is  Jayaa. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Qarst.  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
Birin  in  Japan,  writ««rrom  Akita: 

Our  circle  consists  of  fourteen  now.  Only 
two  of  the  ten  Jspanme  who  lirlnng  lit  tbe 
church  arc  women.  Two  more  women  we 
conhidered  very  hopeful  (or  a  lime.  They 
professed  to  believe,  and  we  think  one  is 
aineere..  though  her  faith  must  he  weak. 
indeed.  She  is  very  unhappy  in  her  domes 
tic  relations.  la  about  filly  years  sld.  and 
has  one  son  about  twelve.  Hhe  is  old  and 
weak.  Her  hubbnnd  has  left  her,  and  an- 
nll)(.-r  takes  her  pUce.  in  consequence  of 
which  she  is  vt;r}-  unhappy  and  bua  a  hard 
lime  to  gtl  along.  We  give  ber  work  f rr>m 
lime  to  time,  and  employ  her  boy  regularly 


to  clean  np  the  j-ard  and  ilo  many  odd  j  ibs 
a*,  one  dollar  a  month  of  your  mnupy.  They 
are  very  grateful  for  the?e  pmall  favitrs. 
Bhc  said  she  wanted  to  be  immersed  some 
w6ek8  since,  hut  wHnts  to  wnit  to  gf  t  her 
husband's  permission  when  he  rttums, 
which  shows  she  doesn't  vet  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  dtep.  ^utii  is  doubtless 
very  hard,  and  I  Huppose  we  who  always 
lived  where  it  was  honorable  to  t>e  a  Chria- 
tian,  cannot  feel  too  charitably  toward  such 
a  person. 

If  a  JapaneM  woman  does  not  please  her 
husband  in  every  way,  he  can  divorce  her 
at  any  time,  and  ahe  can  take  neither  chil 
dren  nor  clolhe.i,  and  is  forever  difigraced 
in  the  eyes  of  her  jieople.  In  tbia  caaeSl 
is  nothing  in  this  poor  woman's  favor  that 
her  husband  has  left  her  and  lives  with  an- 
other woman.  That  Is  bis  privilege  if  he 
so  riceires.    Viomen  A«im  no  riffAfs  in  Japan. 

The  other  woman  ts  al90  old  and  weak, 
and  dependent  on  her  adnptrd  pon  for  a 
living.  Her  relatives  and  IhtH  child  act  so 
dreadfully  in  view  of  her  desire  to  berome 
a  (?hriEtian.  declaring  that  ihey  will  with- 
draw their  support,  that  ber  brother,  who 
professes  to  believe  also,  aaya  they  are 
"possessed  with  a  fox"— a  superstition  ap' 
plying  to  those  who  are  particularly  big- 
oted and  hard  to  get  along  with.  Her 
brother  brought  word  Sunday  that  she  had 
ceawd  to  bplieve,  and  no  1  mgcr  dcjired 
baptism.  Thus  it  isdifilcuU  to  get  a  hold 
on  the  women,  who  seem  to  be  the  mere 
foot-balls  of  the  men  in  ibis  land.  They 
My  they  are  BO  bupy  with  work  at  home 
thay  can't  get  away  for  a  meeting  of  an 
hour's  duration  once  a  week.  We  know 
from  our  frivndt*  in  Nugala  that  Iheir  ex 
perience  iHsimilar,  When  we  can  talk,  and 
have  more  workers,  vf.  can  do  much  from 
house  to  bouse  we  tbink-  Last  night  our 
prayers  were  ohirOy  io  the  end  that  two 
more  women  might  soon  augment  our 
numhera. 

Prayers  frequently  aaoend  In  our  little 
meeting,  that  Go<ra  mercy  may  be  richly 
manifested  toward  the  brethren  at  home, 
nnd  that  tbey  may  be  helped  by  power 
from  above  to  send  more  workers  into  this 
field. 

O'Fusa  lan  telU  me.  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  and  voice,  that  the  people  of  Kubota 
do  not  love  Jesus  Chnst— that  they  say  He 
is  a  very  bad  man.  These  Northern  Jap 
aupRC  have  the  reputation  of  being  very 
banl-lKaied  fellows. 

We  have  been  having  communion  service 
atlOA.M.,  Sunday  school  at2r.  m,  and 
preaching  at  4  r.  M.,  on  Lord's  days,  but 
expect  to  change  tbe  order,  having  Sunday 
pchool  from  10  a.  m.,  preaching  Irom  2v, 
M..  and  tbe  Lord's  Supper  imraediatt-ly 
following.  In  this  way  the  hardest  Ubur 
of  the  day  will  be  over  in  the  morning;  the 
children  will  have  no  excitne  for  spending 
the  afternoon  here,  mHking  the  greatest 
racket  imaginable,  and  the  rest  and  refresb- 
mpnt  of  the  Supper  will  come  tnour  weary 
souls  most  gTrtlefully  after  the  heat  and  tur- 
moil of  a  trving  dsy.  For  Sunday  u  n  try- 
ing day.  Tbe  children  are  like  wild  ani- 
mals, sometimes  heini;  rrxlly  unmanage- 
able, wbuoping  and  whistling  and  stamp- 
in;;,  and  a  large  share  of  our  audienoea  are 
mere  gamers,  anxious  to  aee  evcrylhiog  about 
a  foa-igner's  house  and  a  foreigner,  making 
it  a  taak  to  keep  them  out  of  bedrooms  and 
the  most  private  nooks.  They  bavo  even 
picked  up  my  drefs  skirt  tn  examine  my 
ahops  and  umierclnthcH.  in  the  midst  of  a 
meeting,  when  I  would  be  pnstiinz  hymn- 
t>oolts  (ynu  know  they  always  sit  on  the 
no<ir).  They  never  did  this  many  timts, 
however. 


One  of  nur  brethren  told  us  last  nighl 
that  he  had  given  up  bis  usual  occupslwe 
of  Fcbool  teaching,  because  his  »io" 
[nclincd  to  mulinv  when  he  wa?  lalkL 
them  of  tbe  Bible  and  of  Jeaua. 


ilftiiadut  rmtHtast  >lMlaa  ta  Js|is? 

Miss  Crittenden  writes:  "Now  that  we 
have  been  here  a  few  wceka,  and  are  get 
ting  somewhat  settJfd  in  the  work.  I  wfll 
try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what  the  work 
is  and  what  we  are  doing  in  it  There  arc 
at  present  sixty  dve  pupiU  in  tbe  school,  a 
few  of  whom  are  day  scholars.  There  are 
also  besides  your  missionaries,  Hurali  Sao. 
our  Japanese  teacher,  ibe  Japanese  sewing 
and  etiquette  teacher,  and  (wo  pupil  teach- 
crs.  Tue  mornings,  f(om  nine  o'clock  to 
twelve,  arc  devoted  to  English  echoot;  the 
afternoon,  from  half  paet  one  to  half-past 
three,  Io  Japanese  school.  Mlas  Brown  and 
myself  leach  Qrst  in  the  morning  eithar 
writing  ordictflii.m.  After  that  Miss  BroWB 
hears  one  class  in  grammar,  two  in  geogtt 
phy,  one  in  spelling  and  one  in  primer, 
^list;  Brittun  hears  tbe  reading  claasc",  five 
of  them ;  and  I  have  three  classes  in  arith- 
metic, one  in  spelling  and  one  in  primer. 
Kach  of  us  devotes  part  of  the  lime  to  reli 
irious  inHlniction.  In  the  afiemoon  Barati 
Sao  and  ber  assistants  teach  Japanese  in  the 
flame  rooms  thai  are  useil  for  the  Engtiab 
school  in  the  morning.  At  the  cloae  oT  the 
afternuun  ee&.sioB.  Japanese  prayers  are  led 
by  Ilarati  San,  and  in  tbe  rooming,  before 
the  EQgli.«h  Fcjiool.  devotional  cxercisea  are 
led  by  Bro.  Klein.  This  is  a  brief  outline 
of  what  is  done  inside  tbe  school  toon. 
Outfide,  Miss  Brown  sees  that  the  work 
done  by  the  girls  in  the  home  is  done  itrxjp' 
eriy.  while  Mi*8  Brittnn  aittnda  Io  the 
clothing  of  the  pupile.  their  fdod.  overseeing 
thencccsEary  .■rcrvantp,  and  the  many  little 
duties  incident  to  her  poiiiion.  Mr^.  Klein 
has  a  class  of  thirteen  pupils  in  music. 
Some  of  Ihcm  can  play  awteily  for  singinic. 
Bro.  Klein  does  not  take  any  part  io  leacb- 
ins  in  the  school,  except  in  tbe  line  of 
religious  instruction,  such  as  in  Sunday 
school  ard  the  daily  prayers:  but  in  the 
evenings  be  tcacbea  a  lar^e  school  of  Jap- 
anese men  down  in  the  businesa  portion  of 
the  city." 

Miss  Brown  writes:  "The  Sabbath  scboot 
in  the  Home  is  quite  an  ioleresling  feature 
of  our  missionary  work.  ClaaseH  have  Iteen 
ammged  for  eaeli  of  us  Bro.  Klt^in  super' 
intends  tbe  bchool  and  leaches  a  clasa  of 
the  older  gtrU;  these  are  the  girls  who  ar« 
studying  the  catechism.  It  is  ntcetteary 
with  most  of  the  children  to  um  an  inter- 
preter. I  have  sixteen  io  my  cta*s.  My 
interpreter  is  a  young  lady,  one  of  tbe 
pupils  of  the  sch(K)J,  named  T^uru.  Ameri- 
can name,  Criwic  Crowthcr.  She  bas  been 
aasisling  in  Uaching  for  about  a  year.  I  am 
happy  to  sav  that  this  young  lady  is  a 
Christian.  While  it  does  not  seem  quite  «s 
Rstlpfactory  Io  teach  through  interpreters 
us  it  would  Io  teach  in  a  language  which 
both  teachers  and  pupils  understand,  yet  I 
am  thankful  that  we  can  have  this  way  of 
reaching  them,  and  trust  that  Ibe  bread 
cast  upon  the  waters  aball  return  aftar 
many  days.  The  children  have  learned 
quite  a  number  of  our  gospel  hymns;  many 
of  Lbem  have  irnod  voioea.  and  I  am  thank- 
ful to  see  that  they  are  learning  tousclhrm 
in  singing  Qod's  prAii>e.  Tboiigh  most  of 
them  have  not  yet  learned  the  meaning  of 
all  ibal  they  arc  singing,  yet  ive  t-ri:  pray. 
Ing,  trusting  rliat  they  will  lenin  tlie  spiiil 
ihiough  the  Winds  ihHt  are  lieiug  tmugbi 
thein.^  Tbey  do  ut>l  have  all  the  Bible  la 
their  own  languiitju  yet,  only  Ibe  New  Tra- 
lament  and  parte  of  the  Old." 
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OHTHERN*  AKKICA  cmbraci-s  the  i-ountrics 
bordorinp  on  the  MLtJiterrauean  Sea,  and  com- 
prises thu  conDtriee  of  ilorocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Barca,  and  Kgypt.     Ail  of  tbcKe,  ex- 
cept Kgypti  are  eometimus  included  under  the 
jCTieral    name   rtf 
ry.    Wot^ball 
I  ier    these    in 
ihor  order, 

MOROCCO. 

Mijrucco,  the  most 
vt»tt-rly  Stale,  is 
ihoK  oatneU  by  the 
Eap>iK*an8,  but  by 
ihe  Arabs  theni- 
-  it  is  called 
tib-eJ-Ak.ta, 
vr  "'Liie  extreme 
«»t.*'  Tbe  urea 
cumot  veil  be  euti- 
■ited.  as  tbe  Houtli- 
I  rn  frontiers  t  o- 
•ard.  the  Sahara  are 
tnuettled.  It  is  sup- 
pose d  ,  however, 
ihat  the  area  is 
about  219,000  £n^' 
Kib  sqoare  milet!, 
ind  the  (Kipnlation 
u    perhaps    5,uoo,- 

ijOO. 

The  popnlation  i« 

iliridea  chiefly  into 

Rf^rbers,  Anibs,  and 

with  a  large 

__  ..'U    of    negru 

I'lood.     ITip  Berbers  are  the  original  oueupants   of  the 

■■'I'^rry  and  Ptill  formuotonlv  tbe  moat  numerous  but  tbe 

ndn»triouf(  and  civilizatle  section   of  the  people. 

•'•  ijil*-  the  Arab  is  still  by  preference  a  dweller  in  tents, 

tbe  lierber  for  the   roost    }>art  builds  himself  houses  of 

■  tr  clay.     'ITic  Arabs  arc  predominant  in    the  low- 

;tnd  the  Berbers  in  thehillv  districtsand  mountains. 

1  !ie  present  sultan,    Muley  ifasi^in,  was  born  in  1831, 

«t>(l  awL'tidod  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Sep- 

T  IT.  1873.     lie  is  tbe  fourteenth  of  the   dynasty 

Alide«,  founded  bv  IVIuley-Achmet,  and  the  thirty- 

ineal  descendant  of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the 

et.     The  crown  is  hereditary,  but  each  Sultan  has 

jht  to  choOKC  his  own  successor  among  the  mem- 

f  his  family,  and,  if  not  exercising  this   privilege, 

:^tom  of  tncoession  is  that  obeyed  in  tbe   Ottoman 

luj'iie,  under  which   the  cruwii  falls,    at    the  demise  of 
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Arab  iichooi  in  Iforlh  Africa^ 


the   sovereign,   to   the   eldest  member  of  the  reigning 
family. 

Tbe  Sultan  is  chief  of  the  state  as  well  as  bead  of  tbe 
religion.  As  spiritual  ruler,  the  Nultan  stands  quite  alone, 
his  auihority  not  being  limited,  as  in  Turkey   and  other 

countries  following 
the  rcliffion  of  ilo- 
hammed,  by  tlie  ex- 
{lounders  of  the  Ko- 
rau,  the  class  uf 
'Ulema,'  under  the 
'Sheik-ul-Islam.' 
I'he  .Sultan  has  uo 
regular  ministers, 
but  receives  advice 
from  and  carries  ou 
(he  executive  usu- 
iilly  through  special 
favorites  near  his 
jjcrsOM,  the  princi- 
]>al  of  whom  is  gen- 
erally invested  with 
the  title  of  'Mula- 
ei-les«erad,' or  stew- 
ard of  the  Imperial 
household,  lie  and 
bis  subjects  differ 
from  the  followers 
of  ?h[obammed  in 
Turkey  and  Persia, 
by  adopting  as  their 
text-book  of  faith 
the  commentary 
upon  the  Koran  by 
Sidi  Becoari. 

A  writer  in  Har- 
dier »  jBosarlast  month,  gave  the  following  description 
of  Tangier,  one  of  the  principal  cities: 

Tangier  is  a  city  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  travellere 
to  Spam  or  visitors  to  Gibraltar  to  take  a  look  at.  Tlie 
^ssage  across  the  straits  is  brief,  but  it  takes  one  from 
fcurope — with  its  Htove-j)ipe  hats  and  birdVnest  bonnets, 
it«  petticoats  and  pantaloons,  its  discontent  and  its  rest- 
lessness, its  stilTness  in  form  and  monotony  in  color — to 
a  land  where,  if  it  is  not  alwavs  afternoon,  at  all  events 
ail  afternoon  tranquility  jjrevails,  and  where  all  .except 
the  intrusive  P^iropeaii  is  picturesque. 
'  The  steamer  is  boarded  by  Aralw  in  loo.sc  white  shirts 
and  full  drawers,  shaved  heads  and  scarlet  fezes  or  u'hite 
turbans,  and  the  stranger,  a»  he  walks  through  the  town 
(for  no  wheeled  carriage,  not  even  a  wheelbarrow,  is 
known  in  Morocco),  after  passing  the  old  sea-gate  Babel 
Marsa,  is  traversing  a  scene  froiu  t-Vit  ArabiaK  "S\gi>\\*, 


Tangier. 


lie  18  jostlei^l  l»y  mules  and  t1fmki?ys  la<leii  wtih  every 
variety  of  produce;  he  meets  camels  just  arrived  from 
Fez,  groups  of  horses  with  Turkish  saddles,  a  crowd  of 
alt  tintA  and  hues. 

The  shops  in  the  sooks,  or  market  places,  are  tittle  dark 
aqnare  recesses  in  which  thu  owner  siU  cros'ti-loggud  upon 
Itis  shop-hoard,  with  perhaps  a  bunch  of  violets  and  a 
glass  of  roHes  hy  his  side,  amidst  piles  of  satins  ur  mus- 
lins, or  tieapB  of  the  rugs  of  Rribat.  All  the  streets  are 
narrow,  and  the  workshops  are  all  open  to  the  street;  the 
men  at  work  are  all  visible,  some  omt)roidering  bright- 
hncd  leather,  for  slippers  or  cushions,  in  silk  and  guM 
thread,  others  chiseling  and  hammering  the  delicate 
bracelets  nnd  anklets  of  gold  and  silver. 

Foremost  in  the  crowd  in  the  soaks  are  the  Jews,  in 
their  peculiar  dress — a  btauk  skult-cap,  a  white  n>l>e  witti 
»  broad  dark  sash,  and  a  long  limp  open  gabardine  of 
black  silk  or  stuff.  As  in  other  Modlont  towns,  they  live 
in  a  quarter  hy  themselves.  The  negroes,  who  are  nu- 
merous, have  been  or  are  slaves,  but  as  they  are  all 
Moliamniedans,  they  are  treated  by  their  owners  as 
brethren. 

The  most  pictures<iue  building  in  the  town  is  the  Kas- 
"bah,  or  citadel,  and  from  the 
plateau  outside  itA  gates  a 
beautiful  view  spreads  out, 
overlooking  the  toM'ti  and  tiay. 
"I  never  saw  anything,"  writes 
a  lady,  *'like  the  movement  in 
the  dtreela  here;  it  is  like  a 
kaleidoscoj*©  in  the  variety  of 
face,  figure,  costume,  and 
color."  The  landing  is  an  ap- 
palling matter.  The  shore 
shelves  so  gradually  tliai  the 
steamer  cannot  come  within  a 
hundred  feel  of  it,  and  the  pas- 
sengers have  to  he  carried  t^i 
the  land  hy  the  Arabs,  who  act 
like  ravening  wolves  in  search 
of  prey. 


AI.GEniA. 

Algeria  extends  from  Morocco  in  the  west  to  Tunis 
the  cast,  and  closely  answers  in  its  limits  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Xumidia.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  colonial  possessions  of  France.  The  organized 
part  of  the  colony  embraces  1 22,870  English  square  miles, 
with  a  population  in  18H1  exclusive  of  wandering  Arab 
tribes  of  3, :J  10,41 2.  Of  these  35,6i}5  were  naturalized 
Jews,  2,8.i(>,8t!tt  French  Mussulman  subjects,  114,3:i0 
Spaniards,  38,603  Italians,  15,402  Anglo-Maltese,  4,2a 
Germans,  2.33,937  French,  •2'J,328  other  foreigners.       ^ 

The  Mussulman  arc  Kabyles,  Arabs  and  Moors.  The 
Kabyles,  or  Ht-rben!.  are  the  descendants  of  the  aborigi- 
ual  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  <^onstitute  a  large 
portion  of  tho  entire  poj)ulation.  They  are  described  as 
an  active,  industrious  race,  living  in  villages  and  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  agriculture.  The  Arabs  are  a  numer- 
oui!  class,  and  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  the  6ounlry. 
The  Moors  are  a  mixed  race,  inhabiting  the   towns 
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villages  chiefly  on  or  near  the  sea-coast. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  arc  engaged  in  agrienltni% 
Thepopulationofthethree  largest  cities  in  1881  wasasfol- 
lows:  Algiers,  «5,227;  Oran,  53,r>00;  Constnntine,  »3,450. 


NORTH    AFRICA. 


U1 


A  GoTernor-General  appointed  by  the  Govemmeut  of 
France  administers  the  government  of  the  colony.  The 
French  Chambers  have  alone  the  right  of  legislating  for 
Algoria,  while  sach  mnttere  as  do  not  come  within  the 
legislative  power  are  regulated  by  decree  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  The  Govern  or- General  is  assisted 
hj  iconuci),  whoee  function  is  purely  consultative.  The 
nteoeit  GrOTeraor-General  is  M.  Louis  TLrman,  appointed 
ID  1881. 

TUNIS. 

Tiuiis  comprises  the  tract  of   country   included  in  the 

ncient  Homan  provinces  of  Zeugitaua  Byzacium.  It 
ttk«8  its  present  name  from  its  modern  capital  Tunis, 
the  Roman  Tunes.  It  is  probable  the  population  is  not 
over  1,500,000, 
the  majority  of 
irhom  are  Be<i- 
.ouin  Arabs  and 

jbrles.    The 

amoer  of  Jews 
is  estimated  at 
45,000,  and  of 
Rnman  Catho- 
lics l'5,0l)0. 

The  reigning 
Bey  is  Sidi  All, 
bt>rn  Oel<d)er  '>, 
1817,  and  8U0- 
«  e  e  d  e  d  his 
brother  October 
2S,  188-^.  The 
Tpiffnin^  family 
of  Tunis  have 
been  the  occn- 
jiants  of  the 
ibrune  since 
\<>n,  a  11  d  de- 
wends  from  Ben 
Ali  Tourki,  a 
native  of  t  h  e 
Isle  of  C  r  e  t  c  ^ 

who,  by  force  of  arms,  made  himself  master  of  the  coun- 
try, acknowledging^,  however,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sul- 
lan  of  Turkey.  This  suzerainty  remained  in  force  until 
1871,  when  an  Imperiiil  ftrmau  liberated  him  from  the 
payment  of  the  tribute  paid  by  his  predecessors. 

After  the  French  invasion  of  the  country  in  the  spring 
of  1881,  a  treaty  made  that  year,  and  confirmed  by  de- 
crees of  April  IJ,  188'J,  placed  Tunis  under  the  protec- 
lorate  of  the  French.  The  French  Resident  is  culled 
Charge  d'Affaires,  and  practically  administers  the  gov- 
t'miuent  of  the  country  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
foreign  office. 

The   city  of  Tunis,   the  capital,     situated    10  miles 
southeast  of  the  site  of  ancient  ('arthage,   has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  120,000,  comprising  >toors,  Arabs,  iS  egroes 
^^ffld  Jews. 

^^vTripnli  is  a  regency  rjf  the  Turkish  empire.  Polllirally, 
^Biiicfudes  the  pashalic  of  Fe//an,  a  country  which,  in 
^»  t^ysical  point  of  view,  belongs  to  llic  Sahara. 

Th»?  population  is  very  thin.  Arabs  are  the  promi- 
nent race,  besides  whicfi  are  Turks,  Berbers,  Jews,  Tib- 
baa,  and  Negroes.  The  Turks  hold  possession  by  a 
military  force  of  about  4,500  men.  The  country  is  gov- 
«med  by  a  pasha,  subject  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Barca,         • 

Barca,  in  1860,  was  formed  into  a  separate  govern- 
ment, depending  directly  upon  Constantinople.  Bengali, 
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Shtva  Jtuat  i/n  the  SiU. 


the  only  place  of  importance,  has  a  population  of  aboat 
7,000. 

Egypt, 

Egypt  ifl  largely  a  desert,  the  fertile  portions  suscept- 
ible of  cultivation  bein^  confined  to  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  and  its  narrow  valToy.  By  the  annual  iuundation 
of  the  Nile  this  region  is  laid  under  ^-ater,  and  upon  its 
retirement  the  grain  crops  are  sown  in  the  layer  of  mud 
left  behind  it. 

The  native  Egyptians  of  Arab  descent  compose  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  the  pea.Hant  and  laboring  class 
being  called  Fellahs. 

The  territories  under  the  rule  of  the  sovereign  nf  Egypt, 
including  those  on  the  I'^pper  Nile  and  Central   Africa, 

conquered  i  n 
1874  and  1875 
are  estimated  to 
embrace  an  area 
of  1,4  00,2  50 
English  square 
miles,  and  to  be 
inhabited  by  a 
population  o  f 
about  17,000,- 
000,  of  whom 
about  one-third 
are  in  Egypt 
proper. 

By  the  census 
of  1882  the  pop- 
ulation of  Egypt 
proper  was  «,- 
••r^^p.OOO.  The 
principal  t^wns 
with  their  popu- 
lations in  1882 
aro:  Cairo,  3(18,- 
108;  Alexandria^ 
■J  08, 75.5;  Dami- 
etta,34,04«;Tan- 
tah,33,725;Man- 
sourah,  26,784;  Zagazig,  10,046;  Rosetta,  16,671;  Port 
Said,  li'v5«i);  Suez,  10,91.1, 

The  reigning  Khedive  is  Mohammed  Tewfik,  born 
Nov.  11>,  IKJ2,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  the  abdi- 
cation of  bis  father,  June  '20, 1870. 

The  administration  of  Egypt  was  carried  on  from  No- 
vember, 1879,  to  the  beginning  of  1883  under  tho  super- 
vision of  the  governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain, 
rejjresented  each  by  a 'Controller-General,*  invested  with 
great  powers.  Since  Januarv,  1H83,  England  has  been 
the  controlling  power,  and  in  November,  1883,  an  English 
Finnneial  Ailnitnistrator  was  ajtpointed. 

Turkey  claims  suzerainty  over  Egypt  but  England  has 
prevented  her  taking  any  j)art  either  in  the  control  or 
dofense  of  the  country. 

The  rebellion  under  the  leadership  of  EJ  Mahdi,  the 
disasters  that  have  attended  the  armies  of  England,  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  death  of  General  Gordon  have 
all  conspired  to  greatly  retard  the  progress  of  the  country 
and  to  impoverish  the  people. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Mohammedans. 
The  Copts  comprise  about  one  fourteenth  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  chielly  descended  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  race.  In  religion  they  are  followers  of  the 
Eulyirhian  heresy  or  Jjicobite  sect.  They  obsen'e 
many  fasts  and  festivals  and  claim  to  be  Christians.  In 
their  habits  and  cn.stoms  they  are  much  similar  to  the 
other  populations  of  Egypt,  but  are  less  bigoted  in  spir- 
itual matters. 
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In  the  countries  of  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
nud  Barca  the  Roman  Catholios  have  had  missionarieH 
for  many  years,  but  the  Protestants  have  done  but  little 
for  their  evangelization.  The  great  maes  of  the  people 
are  Mohammedans. 

Among  the  Europeans  in  Algeria  there  are  a  few  Prot- 
estant pastors.   Mr. 
McAll,  of  France,  _ 

has  lately  sent  mis- 
sionaries to  work 
among  the  French 
in  Algiers.  There 
three  or  four  mis- 
sionaries not  con- 
nected with  any  So- 
ciety. Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Pcarse  are 
in  Algiers,  and  Miss 
Gillard  at  Mekla. 
Mr.  Herman  Kru- 
gerand  his  wife  are 
in  Algeria  as  the 
reprpRentatives  of 
the  ParisKvangeli 
ral  MiK.sion  Societ; 
(ind  will  probab!; 
arrange  for  Mission 
Work  anicmg  the 
Berbers  and  Arabs 
of  Algeria.  All  the 
other  Protestant 
mission  work  in  the 
rounlry  in  carried 
un  under  the  direc- 
tion of  "The  British 
and  Foreigii  ]libh' 
Society,"  "The  Lon- 
don Society  fur  Pro- 
moting C'ltrtstianity 
Amongst  the 
Jews,"  and  "The 
Mission  to  the  Ka- 
by  lea  and  other  Ber- 
ber Raceii  of  North 
Africa." 
The  Bible  Sot'iETV 

Tiie   last   annual 
report  of  the  Brit* 
ish  and  Foreign  Mi 
bio  Society  furnisli 
ea  the  following: 

Three  years  ago 
a  separate  Agency 
of  the  Bible  Soci- 
ety for  North  Af- 
rica was  formed, 
A-ith  its  headquarters  in  Algiers,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
J,  Lowitz.  In  1883  the  exploration  of  a  portion  of  Mo- 
rocco was  made,  and  last  year  Morocco  was  mode  a  dis- 
trict Agency  under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Mackintoi^b.  A 
rolporteur  has  visited  Tripoli,  but  the  opposition  of  the 
Jews  and  Franciscan  priests  was  so  great  that  but  Ut- 
ile could  be  done.  A  colporteur  in  Tunis  has  visited  the 
jtrincipat  towns  and  sold  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testa- 
jnent. 

The  most  successful  work  of  the  Society  has  been  in 
Algeria,  where  several  colporteurs  are  employed.  The 
Bible  depot  in  Algiers  ia  the  central  source  of  supply, 
M'hence  the  coljiorteurs  draw  their  bookn  iu  13   different 
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languages.  A  colporteur  has  also  been  engaged  to  lal 
among  the  natives  at  Mogador,  on  the  WesterD  ooaat  i 
Morocco. 

Society  roR  thk  Jews. 

The  London  Societv  for  Promoting  Christianity  ainnij 
the  Jews  commenced  it*  mission  in  Morocco  in  1875 
now  reports  iu  Morocco   Rev.   J.  B.  Giugaburg,   Air. ' 

E.Zerbib,  a  MLssiq 
.\»{f;istant,a  C'olfH 
leur,  a  Deposit 
;i  Bible  \\  oman,^ 
'  .  ^  _  -'.i    _  School-master 

Assistant,  a  Rchoo? 
ifiistress  and  Ajsii 
:int;  in  Tunis,  Rev. 
!  [.  C.  Reichardt,  ft 
School-master  and 
lour  Assistants,  « 
School-mistresB  anck 
three  As.i4istanta. 
The  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scripture* 
l»as  been  considera- 
ble. The  report  re- 
si)ecting  the  work 
among  the  Jews  in 
Morocco  and  Tuui»_ 
Kays: 

Tbe  Increasing 
kiiowledgemenl  that 
ihe  M^uinb  has  come. 
!tud  that  Je«ufi  is  that 
Messiah,  is  seen  in  t-^^| 
eesy  accpsa  the  MI^H 
sionary  has  to  Jews,  ti> 
their  free  approBcb  lt> 
the  Mtsfiion  premiMs, 
and  in  the  number  of 
enquirers.  The  causes 
of  (their  Ue&UalioD  U> 
embraca  CtiTistianity 
:.re  easily  explained, 
u.nd  need  not  Iw  dwelt 
upon.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  the  Jew 
will,  at  the  ioTitation 
of  tbe  Missionary,  con- 
few  bis  faith  after  i 
meeting,  &■  is  some- 
times  tbe  case  in  Chris 
tian  ntisemblies.  For  a 
Jew  to  do  this  is  to  b* 
stoned  at  once,  or  lobe 
deprived  of  hU  dearest 
privileges  aud  the  ne- 
ceasarieB  of  life.  The 
Cbrlstlan  has  no  such  fear.  Again,  many  a  Jew  has  f^reat 
reluctance  to  depart  from  Ribbioism,  not  because  it  is  liia. 
faith,  but  because  it  has  been  his  pntciice.  Again,  newi- 
papera  and  periodieals  futl  of  the  Rabbi's  sayings  and  doings, 
and  of  the  advantages  and  virtues  of  Judaism,  such  as  lon- 
gevity, ckaolineae,  iOBtitutioas,  &c.,  contribjte  much  to  make 
the  undecided  cUog  to  Judaism.  Kftbbinism  is,  nevcrtbelcas, 
doomed,  and  must  fall,  for  the  leaven  of  tbe  Gospel  is  quietly  per- 
mealing  tbe  Meilach.  It  has  made  greit  inroads  among  the  bet- 
ter classes,  and  has  gone  deep  into  the  eoU  of  the  poorer  people  aa 
well.  This  state  of  tbingg  naturally  facilitates  Mlsaionary  work, 
and  makes  the  Jew  more  willing  toUiiteo.  But,  as  in  all  matters, 
difliculties  and  impedimeati  arc  lo  proportion  to  progreaa.   Seep- 
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^  tictaB   and    A^osticism,  iatroduced    toto  Morocco  mcally  by 
■b^Ui  people,  or  by  ottive  Jews  retumiog  from  £agl&nd,  do 

anch  kftrm  to  the  cnqulriag  Jew.    Thanks  to  the  yearning  after 

€od  In  hu  heart,  and  the  deep  rooted  ancestral   attachment  to 

the  Holy    Boripturea,  bis  religioai    aspiration   caooot  easily  be 

notsdout. 
Tuis.  the  capiul  of  the  regency  of  Ihc  same  name,   has  the 

|iTt«st  number  of  Jews  in  this  districL  There  are  between  85,000 

isd4«,000.  allTalmudiata,   dlrided  into  three  distinct  parties— 

Atfisilre  Arab-speaking 

Jrwi,  the  Spanish  Jews, 

Slid  iho    Italian    Jews. 

inbtc   and  Italian   are 

Ikir  principal  languagm, 

vhOs  some   understand 

udqwak  Hebrew.  Com- 

Bcraeand  wealth  are  en- 
tirely In  their  hands. 
Tbe  customs  and  habits 
«f  Tunisan  Jews  are  con- 
lidenhly  at  variance  with 
IkosBof  their  brethren  in 
«tfcer  parts  of  the  world. 
The  female  drrss  is  very 

1  :iir.niinary,  and  the 
-  - :  .^e  ceremony  per 
famed  in  an  oaique  man- 
ner. 

TI."  nchoolB  have 
t\;vii  of  great  valao 
ID  overcoming  the 
prejodicC'S  of  the 
Jews,  and  a  uitniber 
of  devoted  converts 
have  connected  tbcm- 
whree  with  the  Mis- 
aoD^both  in  Mogador 
and  Tan  18. 

UfSSION    TO   niE    K\- 

bvi.es. 
This  Mission  is  car- 
ried on  under  the  di- 
rccliou  of  a  Council 
in  Kn$;land,  of  which 
the  Honorary  Secre- 
tary is  Kdward  U. 
<}Ienny,  Linton  lio.id, 
Barkiti^,  L  o  n  <l  o  n . 
The  MiBsion  Statiniis 
are  three:  at  Djemaa 
£ahridj,  TIeiucen  and 
Tangier. 

At  Djemaa  Sahridj 
Are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
:S.  Lamb  and  Mr.  E, 
•Cuendet.  This  Station 

U  §itnatod  about  SO  miles  east  of  Algiers,  in  the  heart 
of  Kabylia,  on  a  spur  of  the  mountains  about  1,500  feet 
Above  the  sea.  "Work  here  is  not  at  present  reaping 
but  sowing." 

At  TIemcen  are  Mr.  J.  Bureau  and  Mr.  ti.  Mcrcadier. 
Tlcmcen  is  88  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Oran,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  25^000,  about  17,000  of  whom 
jare  natives. 

At  Tangier,  Morocco,  are  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Baldwin 

Mias    Baldwin,  and  Miss  Herdman.     They   commenced 

their  Mission    work     with   the   first  of   this    year,  and 

■we  expect    to   record   from   lime   to    time    their    pro- 

jfress. 


An  Eyyptian  Family. 


This  Mission  presents  many  encouraging  features,  and 
commends  itself  to  the  svmpathy  and  liberality  of  all 
Christians.  "It  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  Lord's  people.  It  aaks  from  God  in 
prayer  the  supply  of  all  its  needs,  and  circulates  among 
His  people  information  as  to  the  work  with  a  view  of 
eliciting  Christian  sympathy  and  co-operation." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Mission  writes:  "Since  the  let  of 
May,  1884,  we  have   received  and   spent  about   twelve 

hundred  pounds,  half 
of  which  was  used  in 
further  payment  for 
the  Mission  Hottse  in 
Tangier,  on  which  we 
have  four  hundred 
pounds  still  to  pay  to 
the  vendor,  which  we 
hope  the  Lord's  ser- 
vants will  enable  us  tu 
do  before  the  dose  of 
the  year.  During  tbe 
past  few  months  we 
have  often  been  very 
short  of  money,  in  fact 
nearly  always  so. 
About  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober we  had  only  six 
shiUings  and  tcnpence 
in  hand,  but  God  sent 
in  tbe  needed  help, 
and  all  claims  were 
met  and  the  usual 
amounts  were  sent  to 
the  brethren  in  the 
field,  though  rather 
later  than  usual.  In 
November  again  it 
waa  the  same,  day  af- 
tei  day  we  waited 
upon  God  and  no  do- 
nations came,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  send 
money  to  each  of  the 
stations,  at  last  on 
the  ^.'•''th  we  received 
£50,  which  enabled  us 
to  send  enough  to 
keep  our  friends  out 
of  debt  for  a  time. 
Sometimes  as  we  have 
thought  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  various  parts 
of  the  country  whi> 
know  of  the  work,  we 
have  wondered  that 
some  of  them  did  not 
send  us  help,  even 
though  trade  was  dull,  and  then  again  we  have 
remembered  that  wo  must  look  to  God,  and  though 
we  may  not,  for  reiwnns  we  may  be  ignorant  of,  re- 
ceive help  from  those  we  might  expect;  in  his  own  way 
the  Lord  will  provide.  We  iiave  found  the  exercise  of 
faith  and  palieuce  to  be  profitable,  and  thank  God  for  it. 
though  it  nas  sometimes  been  very  painful.  We  would 
seek  your  prayers  that  our  faith  as  well  as  our  cash  fail 
not.  As  the  number  of  missionaries  increase  of  course 
the  expenses  increase  also.  Our  circle  of  donors  and 
friends  is  not  large,  and  wo  wouIJ  gladly  have  it  wi- 
dened." Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  lion.  Secretary, 
Edward  IL  Glenny,  Linton  Road,  Barking,  London, 
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f r0t»tiittt  ^\ii»iotf  in  tfeypl. 

A  year  agol»ht  January  wc  gave  in  (Iuspkl  rx  All 
I.ANUK  an  account  of  thelliatory  of  Misgions  iu  Epynl, 
and  shall  in  tbis  contino  oursclvuti  to  a  slatemeut  of  tliti 
presonl  (Mmdilion  of  the  work. 

The  ProU'Htant  Miftsions  in  E^'ypt  are  chiefly  embraced 
1  in  the  iiulfpendLMit  work  of  Mis.s  AVhaUly,  at  Cairo,  the 
irorb  of  the  Hritisb  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  ErigU-sh  Church  Missionary  Society,   and  tliy 
MJBsiousof  tbe  American  United    Presbyterian  Chun;h. 

The  IJritiKb  aud  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  for  ils  elK- 
Ment    aguul   in  Egypt  the  Iter.   R    11.  Weakley. 
The  dejwt  of   the  Society   is  at  Alexandria,  and 
through  colporteurB  in  Alt-xandria,  Port  Said,  Cairo, 
and  the  United  Presbyterian  misKtouaries,  over  3,50i> 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  sold  during  the  year 

The  £nj;lieh  Church  Mieeionary  Society  com- 
menced a  mission  in  Egypt  in  IHiie,  but  ofoacd  it 
after  yo  years'  wort.  A  new  mission  waa  com- 
menced in  ]H82.  There  is  but  one  miseionary,  the 
RcT.  F.  A.  Klein,  at  (\iiro.  "Mr.  Klein  has  a  weekly 
Arabic  service  in  a  temporary  chapel;  also  a  Bible 
and  book  depot,  and  a  reading  room,  at  which  he 
has  many  opportunities  of  conTersatioD  with  men 
who  come  in  to  read." 

For  more  than  twenty  years.  Miss  M.  L.  Whately, 
the  daughter  of  Archbishop  Whately  of  Euglaud, 
has  been  engaged  in  mi»«ioii  work  in  Egypt.  She 
has  a  large  school  in  Cairo  nnmheriug  over  five 
hundred  echolars.  She  has  lately  Btuj-ted  a  Medical 
Mission.     Miss  Whately  writes: 

"In  early  dajB  I  had  often  dust  thrown  at  me  whea 
Tisltlng  in  tb«  lanes,  and  many  bad  words  and  cutkb. 
Thee«  are  now  very,  very  rare,  and  though  there  is  much  inttnae 
bigotry  itUI,  there  are  yet  small  loop  holes  for  tight  here  and  there, 
and  the  beat  and  largest  of  tbeeo,  (indeed  it  is  not  a  $maU  loop 
holeO  is  the  aoftening  of  the  prejudice  agahut  education,  and  what 
is  most  wonderful,  education  by  a  CbrlstiaD  is  atill  prixed.  and 
much  more  tb&n  fonnerly.  Far  from  hainng  to  go  asd  hunt 
for  scholare,  I  azn  obliged  to  refuse  taking  caore  till  there  i§  space, 
large  ss  our  rooms  are.  Fonnerly,  1  had  the  utmost  trouble  to 
get  clean  faces,  and  many  mothers  refused  to  give  clean  dresses, 
from  fear  of  the  evil  eye ;  but  this,  among  scholars  at  least,  is  now 
disappearing,  aad  the  fresh,  clean  look  of  the  young  assembly 
nerer  fails  to  strike  our  riaitor  with  pleasure. 

"Again,  the  school  has  opened  doors  which  might  never  have 
been  opened  for  the  gospel  without  it,  for  Egyptians  are  ehy  of 
receiving  total  atrangers  without  some  reason,  and  having  their 
girb  under  our  care  was,  of  course,  the  beit  of  reasons.  Thai 
curtain  which  iu  Mohammedan  families  of  the  better  class  ban ga 
bafore  the  eutrancee  to  the  women's  apartments  is  not  so  easily 
laiaed  for  foreign  vialton  as  might  be  supposed;  even  ladies  do 
not  gidn  admiiiaion  Into  many  of  them.  We  are  let  in,  however, 
at  once,  as  soon  as  known." 

Tlie  Amekican  Uxiteo  Pkksbyterian  Misflioxreports 
ID  Egypt '}!}  stations,  10  foreign  ordained  missiotiarics,  7 
onmarned  female  missionaries,  10  native  ministers,  145 
native  teachers  and  helpers,  1»516  communicants,  5;J 
schools  with  235  pupils  in  the  boarding  and  training 
schools  and  2,873  pupils  in  the  day  schooYs.  The  people 
during  18S3  contributed  for  church  purposes  #4,487;  for 
Educational  purposes,  ♦ll,03A;  and  for  books  $7,242. 
The  last  annual  reports  from  the  Missionn  say: 

On  account  of  the  want  of  ooafideace  in  the  Egyptian  govem- 
ueat,  capital,  after  the  events  of  the  rebellion  in  1683,  was  largely 
withdrawn  from  Egypt,  und  trade  greatly  decreased.  The  cholera 
in  1888,  and  the  uncertainly  of  affairs  in  the  Egyptian  Boudan 
have  caused  merchants  to  almost  cease  all  operations  which  in- 


Tolvo  time  or  delay.  The  result  ia  thai  trade  has  nearly  toUUy 
disappaared,  prices  to  the  producer  have  fallen,  and  labor  scarcely 
pays  expenses;  at  times  shops  are  seldom  opened  because  there  i» 
no  demand,  neither  local  nor  general.  Crops  have  been  geod. 
and  there  is  do  danger  of  starvation,  but  ready  cash  ia  cooalanlly 
becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer.  Notwithstanding  all  tbCM  '*haid 
times"— wan  and  rumors  of  wars,  pestilence  aad  slagnalion  of 
basincss— yet  our  people  have  not  ceased  to  oonlributo  Uljemllr 
to  the  misBion's  agencies. 

Work  among  the  Mohammedans  in  Kstypt  has  always  W«d 
unpromising.     Wc  know  that  ibey  buy  and  rfiul   many   of  out 
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religious  books  and  Bibles,  We  know  that  many  of  tbem  enter 
tain  (luite  friendly  notions  in  reganl  to  CfarLBtians  and  Chrislianily 
aii  held  by  Protestants.  We  believe  that  many  arc  "almost  per- 
suaded," and  if  the  fear  of  persecution  t«  the  death  were  not  before 
them,  that  many  would  declare  themselves  believers  in  CbriS' 
tianity.  Every  year  many  of  our  pupils  are  the  duldren  of 
Mohammedans.  In  188'3  over  GOO  Muallms  were  In  our  schools^ 
In  IBHil  there  have  been  (k)5  pupils  from  the  children  of  Islam. 

During  iheaxistcnce  of  the  mlssioa  some  39  persons  of  Mualina 
birth  have  Ixeu  fmptixfd.  Of  the  39  there  have  been  88  staves  who- 
bad  been  brought  from  the  Soudan:  the  remaining  18  were  oatiTe- 
Egyptians,  10  of  the  2'^ slave*  have  died;  of  the  18  living  ex  sLavea 
8  are  trying  to  do  what  they  can  in  teaching  the  gospel :  of  tbe  17 
Bgyptians.  1  has  died,  2  have  gone  to  America,  and  A^bmad  is  in 
Edinburgh,  so  that  of  the  W  baptized.  U  are  dead.  3  are  abroad 
but  in  connection  with  the  Oburch,  and  25  are  members  of  the 
Church  Id  Egypt,  S  of  them  being  native  children,  13  being  ex- 
slaves,  and  10  adult  native  Kgypttaos. 

But  it  is  only  within  tbe  last  two  or  three  years  that  aBytkin^ 
like  a  movtmerU  among  the  MiisHmB  has  been  ettdgnt.  Thirleen  of 
the  30  referred  to  above  have  been  baptized  withiu  that  time,  most 
of  them  during  1S83.  Nine  others,  one  a  girl  and  one  a  stave, 
are  nou  asking  for  baptism,  making  48  who  have  left  their  old 
faith.  During  and  immediatsly  after  the  rebellion  we  heard  of 
persons,  at  different  places,  making  iDquirios;  but  during  the  past 
year  the  most  important  events  have  taken  place  in  connection 
with  this  movement  Often  those  applying  hare  been  of  thfr 
lowly  and  ignorant — tbey  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  where  Hght 
and  knowledge  were,  and  came;  but  this  year  sooM  (A  the  mktdle 
and  bigber  classes,  in  the  face  of  great  opposition  and  pamecu- 
tion  from  friends  and  government,  have  joined  themselvM  to 
God's  people. 

The  work  generally  is  prospering.  Over  fifty  coromuntcanta 
were  received  during  tbe  Urst  three  months  of  18t^  Several 
schools  have  boeu  ctiubliahcd  or  re-estabUsbed.  The  Book  De- 
partment has  been  able  to  effect  large  salea  Many  of  thechurche 
and  preaching  places  are  making  preparations  for  building. 


ny   BKV.    B.    ¥.    HAI.UWIN, 

"The  Berbers"  is  the  name  anciently  given  to  the 
»boriginen  of  North  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic, 
isd  from  the  shorea  of  the  Meditcrratitau  aouthward  to 
litfNe^ro  tiibes  below  the  Soudan;  and  which  name 
ibfj-  Btill  bear.  They  are  of  ancient  and  noble  stock, 
iDd  ire  said  to  have  come  from  McBOpotaiuia.  They  now 
inclnde  those  hardy,  free  and  indomiiable  tribes,  which 
kire  n^ver  fairly  knuckled  down  under  a  fnreicn  raas- 
tff.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  ca»c  of  the  Ivabyica 
<ff  Algeria,  whofie 
cdsqaest  by  the 
fiTDch  has,  of  late 
jfWTB,  been  accom- 
plisbed  with  the  ut- 
AMI  difficulty  and 
II  enormous  coau 

These  Berbers  fill 
ik  mountain  ranges 
from  Tunis  west- 
vftrd,  and  are  found 
is  the  other  mure 
iDiccesnible  parts  of 
ihe  country,  whither 
tbey  have  from 
umeto  lime  retired. 
u  pressed  by  for- 
eigner in  vaderci,  that 
tbey  miffht  still  en- 
joy their  rude  inde- 
MDdence,  In  t  h  o 
Jurjura  mountain 
nmge  of  Algeria  they 
tre  known  as  Ka- 
bvles;  which  name  is 
auo  sometimes  ased 
in  a  wider  sense,  as 
(fitoaymous  with 
''Berbers;"  in  t  h  e 
Avret  monntains, 
■mtbeast  of  Con- 
lUntiDO,  as  Ohawat; 
(ft  most  interesting 
groDp,  and  among 
vbom  travelers  say 
ire  found  difltinrt 
trices  of  a  far-back 
inceslry);  in  the  Soudan  as  Twaragu,  where  the 
men  go  vailed,  and  which  people  have  entreated  that 
i  tca«ber  of  Christianity  b«  sent  them;  in  Mo- 
rocco, in  the  north,  in  the  mountains  east  and  Bouth 
of  Tangiers.  as  Kiffians;  and  in  the  far  south  as  Sous, 
or  Sase.  These  are  but  some  of  the  groups.  The 
moantain  tribes  live  in  villages  in  stone-built  boneefi, 
while  those  in  the  Sahara  and  Soudan  are  Nomads. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  their  numbers,  and  estimates 
widely  differ;  but  we  know  they  aggregate  millions. 

T1IBIR  TBAlTt<, 

They  show  a  marked  contrast,  physically,  to  the  Ne- 
gro rao«8  of  the  south,  and  in  mental  capacity  and  traits 
of  character  to  the  Arabia,  with  whom  they  have  nothing 
io  common  save  their  religion.  They  are  while  at  birth, 
and,  notwithstanding  much  exposure,  do  not,  I  think,  be- 
come darker  than  Europeans  living  in  the  same  parts. 
They  generally  have  brown  eyes  and  hair,  ihough  mary 
blue-cycd.  light  compUxioncd  and  light-hatred  persouu 
are  met  with.  They  have  generally  well  cut  feature?, 
attractive  and  intelligent  couDteuancei>,  well  rounded 
Umba,  and  a  courteous  and  dignified  bearing. 


They  exhibit  many  admirable  qualities,  and  poiseas 
the  markf^  of  a  Fuperior  race,  and  strike  one  as  being 
easily  improvable.  Their  induBtry  is  scarcely  credible. 
They  are  hospitable,  frugal,  temperate,  honest,  truthful, 
affectionate,  intelligent,  docile,  peaceable.  Thev  do  not 
practice  polygamy,  as  do  their  co  religionists,  l^hey  are 
of  a  rationalistic  and  independent  and  in'juiriug  turn  of 
mind,  as  o])posed  to  the  Arabs,  who  are  proverbially 
fatali(itic,  Mipersliiious  and  bigoted.  They  are  as  fre& 
as  may  be  from  the  prejudice  of  race  and  religion.  They 
are  possefiHed  of    remarkable    mechanical    skill,  and  the 

native  indnstries  and 
arts,  though  rude, 
are  to  be  by  no 
means  despised. 
MoHt  of  them  till  the 
soil  and  keep  flocks. 
Some  entire  villagea 
are  devoted  to  a  sin- 
gle line  of  manufac- 
ture,— one  to  bonm- 
ouses,  (the  outer  gar- 
ment), another  to 
cutlery  and  firearms, 
others  t  o  leather^ 
jewelry,  wood-oarv- 
ing,  etc.  Among 
them  the  women  oc- 
cupy an  inferior  po- 
sition,—  everywhere 
one  of  the  wither- 
ing marks  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. 

RELIGION. 

In  religion  they 
are  followers  of  tbfr 
False  Prophet.  Bnt. 
their  Moslemism  is- 
of  the  mildest  type. 
It  was  the  religioa 
of  their  conquerors^ 
it  never  suited  their 
mental  temper;  and 
the  hold  uf  their 
Marabouts  or  reli- 
gious teachers  upon 
them  is  said  to  be 
perceptibly  weaken- 
ing. They  listeneagerly  tothestoryof  iheCKOHH — sooal- 
culated  to  win  its  own  irresistible  way  and  fit  their  deep 
needs.  To  what  ie  told  them  of  salvation  they  often  re- 
spond in  such  like  savings  as  "What  you  say  eases  my 
achini?  heart;"  "Your  words  go  through  my  soul  like  a 
knife."  As  I  would  journey,  in  Kabylia,  with  Bro.  Lamb 
along  their  mountain  paths,  many  would  join  us,  and  at 
the  market  places  they  would  so  throng  us  as  to  make  it 
difl!cult  for  us  to  move  on,  all  desiring  to  hear  about 
"Sidna  lasa," — the  Lord  Jesus. 

After  we  had  spoken  to  them  through  an  interpreter, 
they  would  kiss  our  hands  and  show  much  appreciation. 
There  was  little  or  no  opposition.  As  far  as  one  can 
judge  they  seem  ripe  for  the  gospel,  and  offer  an  open 
field  for  missionary  effort  scarce  equalled  elsewhere.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Merriam,  of  the  Missionary  Union,  of  Boston,  in 
writing  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  of  Richmond,  to 
congratulate  them  upon  the  opportunity  to  enter  upon 
the  work  among  thu  Kabylcs,  says:  "I  know  of  noopen- 
iny  for  mission  work  in  Africa  offering  »o  few  dithcul- 
tiea  and  every  way  80  promising  and  feasible  as  that 
among  the  Kabyles  and  kindred  races  of  North  Africa.** 


XnterioT  of  Kubyle  Movie  in  Morocco. 


LANGUAGE. 

The  tongao  tliey  Hpeak  \»  the  Admiration  of  philolo- 
gistf.     The  j^reat  antiquity,  the  BurpriHing  vitality,  the 
magaifictiut  range,  geographically,  of  tbia  language  are 
muoh  dwelt  upon  by   them.     St.    Augustine   doubtless 
epohe  it.  In  it  Hannibal  gave  bis  orders  to  bis  renowned 
!Namidian  cavalry.     It  has  restated  the  inroads  of  other 
tongues,  notably  the  powerful  Arabic.     Spoken,  doubt- 
lesa  before  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  it  has  long 
«inco    witnessed    their 
death,  while  it  is  still 
the  mother  tongue  of 
millions.     Among  the 
Twarags  a  rude  litera- 
ture    is    still    found; 
though  no  written  lit- 
erature exists  among 
theothergroupa.  They 
possess  an  oral  litera- 
ture, handed  down  by 
professional     reciters, 
from  generations. 

The  chief  tongue  of 
Morocco,  everywhere, 
IS  Arabic.  Considera- 
ble Spanish  is  spoken 
in  Tangier  and  the 
ooaat  towns  of  the 
Mediterranean.  H  e  - 
brew  is  the  tongue  of 
the  Jews.  Dialects  of 
the  Berber  obtain 
among  the  Hiffians, 
Twarags,  and  also, 
doubtless,  among  the 
Snss.  But  it  is  said 
that  atl  the  Suae  and 
Twarags,  and  very 
many  of  the  RilTs, 
know  Arabic.  In  thi^ 
respeet  the  Berbers  of 
Morocco  differ  from 
those  of  Algeria.  There 
the  Kabyles,  Chawai 
and  other  groups 
speak  only  the  Berber. 
*  So  it  is  evident  that 
Morocco  missionaries 
must  know  Arabic. 
Ilaving  acquired  it, 
oneconld  communicate 
the  glad  tidings  to 
moat  of  the  Berbers  of 
the  country.  Then 
again,  if  one  would 
learn  the  RifHan  or 
Snss  dialect}  be  muHt 

first  know  Arabic,  as  the  Berber  is  not  reduced  to 
writing,  and  no  teacher  knowing  an  Guropean 
tongue  could  be  found.  Therefore  we  (ray  wife,  eldest 
daughter  and  myself)  are  applying  ourselves  diligently 
to  the  Arabic.  Even  in  this  we  are  beset  with  diflicuf- 
tiea  enough.  With  English-Arabic  text  books  and  an 
Knglish  speaking  Arabic  teacher  this  tougue  of  strange 
sounds  and  nnfamiliar  characters   would  be  sufficiently 


A  KabyU  and  a  liegro  Jfiuioton. 


*Vide — "A.  Sketch  of  tlie  Modern  Laoguftges  of  Africa,"  by 
Robert  Needham  Cu«t.  LonJoo:  Trubaer  «.V  Co.,  Ludgate  UtH. 
1868. 


formidable.     Bat  our  instructor  i^  a  Moor  who  speah 
only  Arabic. 

The  only  book  of  any  sort  in  the  Morocco  dialect  < 
Arabic,  (quite  different  from  the  diatecta  of  Algerij 
Egypt,  Syria  and  India),  is  an  elementary  grammar  an 
phrase-book  compiled  by  a  Spanish-speaking  Cathc' 
priest  of  Tangier,  and  which  la  therefore  a  Spanii 
Arabic  text  book.     Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  tescbc 

can  give  us   only  tti 
_  jironunciation,  and  t 

moaningof  thepbrai 
must  be  gotten  thron_ 
Spanish.    Fortunatel 
Spanish  is  easy. 

Moreover,  a 
worker  God  has  giv 
iiH,  (Miss  Herd  man 
knows  Spanish  aa 
considerable  Arabic^ 
and  she  is  at  hand  with 
her  willing  help,  but 
for  which  we  could 
icareely  have  pro- 
gressed at  all.  As  it  ts. 
we  feet  we  have  made  a 
fair  start.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  language, 
and  I  think  the  diflicul 
ties  of  ite  acquisition, 
though  sufficiently  on 
erous,  are  by  DO  means 
as  discouraging  as 
often  asserted.  W( 
have  our  "master,"  ( 
a  teacher  is  here 
termed),  with  us  six 
hours  a  day.  lie, 
though  a  Moslem,  says 
he  has  it  in  his  heart 
from  Allah  (God)  to 
teach  Christians  Ara- 
bic. The  first  phrase 
that  left  its  impress 
on  my  memory  was  a 
FUggestive  one.  It  was 
uttered  by  a  Moor  who 
was  leading  us  up  the 
d ark  stai rcase  of  a 
house  built  on  the  city 
wall.  He  called  out  to 
one  sbove,  "Jeeb  ed- 
dow:"  "Bring  a  light." 
How  suited  a  cry  for 
Morocco  to  utter  to 
America  I 

Mr.  Mackintosh  baa 

an  intelligent  RifBan, 

with   a   frank,  kindly 

helping    him   in   translating 

These 

I  believe  the  JVrabic  character 


UB 


face   and    noble    bearing, 

some  chapters  of  the  New  Testament  into  Riff, 
will  shortly  bo  printed.  I  believi  *'^'  *—>-;-  -i 
is  adapted  and  used  in  this  work. 


rOUTICAI.LT. 


Their  institutions  are  of  the  greatest  interest.  Shnt  m 
their  native  mountains  they  have  exhibited  an  example 
of  self-government  which  is  worthy  of  admiration.  They 
have  for  centuries  possessed  one  of  the  purest  forms 
Republican  government  the  world  has  known. 


CLIMATE,  AC, 

T\xe  regions  the  moaataiD  groups  inhibit,  flHpecially 
in  Morocco  and  Algeria,  aro  beautiful  for  sitnatioQ, 
bealthfol  and  with  a  delightful  climate.  These  parts  are 
alio  in  close  proximitr  to  French  or  other  civilization, 
nA  are  very  accessible  from  England.  These  Nonh 
African  mountains  aro  rich  in  material  reaouroes,  and  are 
Mtncting  much  attention,  and  are  destined,  at  no  very 
JiiUnt  daTi  to  bo  penetrated  by  French  and  English 
ctoiial  and  enterprise. 

HISTORIC    RKMAINR. 

.The  ooantry,  too,  is  rich  in  historic  interest  and  roonn- 


witfa  the  idea  that  his  honor  as  a  man  ie  bound  up  ia 
avenging  his  father's  death.  This  he  must  do  as  soon  as 
possible  after  he  comes  to  manhood.  If  be  belongs  to 
another  village  than  that  of  his  intended  victim,  he  may 
have  great  dtfitculty  in  accomplishing  his  purpose,  as  the 
friends  of  the  murderer  will  protect  htm.  Often  tho 
avenger  of  blood  finds  his  opportunity  at  the  yearly 
feasts,  when  large  ooncoarses  of  Mohammedans  gather 
in  the  cities. 

In  the  market  place  of  Tangier,  on  one  day  of  the 
feast  just  past,  three  men  were  thus  killed,  and  one  wo- 
man, acciuentaliy,  in  the  meUe  that   occurred.     One   of 
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Kabyle  Pottery, 
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ments.  Upon  every  side  one  may  trace  the  indications 
of  Roman  greatness,  and  of  the  wanton  destructiveness 
of  the  Vandals,  (who  extinguished  at  once  Roman  power 
aod  the  light  of  Christianity),  and  of  Mo.^Iem  blight. 
But  the  grandest  of  all  the  historic  relics  whtoh  North 
Africa  holds  arc  those  monuments  and  inscriptions  that 
U  Constantino  and  elsewhere  memorialize  the  death  of 
*orae  of  the  many  martyrs,  who,  in  t!ie  early  centuries, 
when  the  Church  of  Christ  was  yet  as  a  chaste  virgin, 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death;  and  those  olden 
customs  among  some  of  the  tribes,  (as  the  Ohawai),  and 
such  names  and  words  in  their  language  aa  plainlv  be- 
token a  Christian  ancestry.  May  God  grant  that  a 
mighty  movement  among  them  may  speedily  recall  them 
10  the  faith  their  forefathers  loved! 

OLD  TESTAMBNT  SHADOWS. 

Kota  few  of  these  are  discernible  in  customs  here  in 
Uorocco.     I  will  mention  two  or  three. 

The  reflection  of  the  Iraelitish  custom,  of  the  nearest 
of  kin  being  the  executioner,  or  "avenger  of  blood,"  of 
one  who  had  been  murdered,  is  plainly  seen  among  the 
Hiflians.  Also  the  idea  of  the  cities  of  refuge  of  the 
Mo^c  economy. 

When  one  has  been  killed  by  another,  the  oldest  son 
of  the  murdered  man  swears  vengeance  upon  the  mur- 
derer,    lie  may  yet  be  a  child.     If  so,  be  is  brought  up 


the  avengers,  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  after 
shooting  his  enemy  down,  kicked  him,  saying  "And  now, 
as  you  are  dying,  remember  it  is  because  you  killed  my 
father."  The  aon,  or  nearest  of  kin,  of  this  murdered 
man  will  traok  this  new  murderer.  Thus  the  fends  go 
on  from  generation  to  generation. 

1  was  told  of  a  Riflian  gardener  who  came  to  his  mas- 
terone  day,  saying  that  a  relative  of  his  had  been  killed, 
and  as  he  waH  the  next  of  kin,  he  must  avenge  him.  Ue 
left  for  the  interior,  saying  he  would  return  in  three 
months,  which  he  did,  having  shot  the  murderer  of  his 
relative. 

I  recently  read  a  melancholy  story  of  one  who  was 
dogged  by  the  avenger.  That  he  might  not  lose  his  life 
he  isolated  himself  from  all  save  one,  aa  he  thought, 
trusty  friend.  lie  built  a  hut  on  an  eminence  where  he 
could  watch  the  approach  of  any,  and  was  armed  to  the 
teeth  night  and  day.  Rut  his  friend  proved  false,  and 
through  bis  treachery  the  bullet  of  the  avenger  reached 
his  heart.  No  punishment  is  visited  upon  theae  mar- 
derers. 

Then  the  cities  of  rcfugo  have  their  counterpart  in 
what  aro  oalled  "sanctuaries."  As  far  as  I  can  learn, 
tho'^e  are  the  white-washed  roofless  rooms  built  as  the 
tomb  or  monument  of  some  Moslem  "saint."  In  these, 
one  is  "sanctuary,"  and  may  not  be   harmed.     One   of 
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these  nnsightly  builtliogs  is  in  the  centre  of  the  "Soko," 
or  large  market  place  of  Tangier.  It  io  cracked  and 
crumbling,  and  aoove  it  floats  a  white  flag. 

Another,  and  much  more  commendable  reflection  of 
an  Old  Testament  rite,  I  have  just  gotten  the  details  of. 
It  ie  concerning  reconciliation  by  a  Bscrifice.  If  two 
parties  are  at  variance,  no  matter  how  bitter  or  long  or 
deadly  the  strife,  cither  one  may  terminal*  it  by  bring- 
ing an  ox  or  oxen,  (sometimes  a  number),  to  the  door  of 
the  house  of  bis  enemy»  or  the  one  he  has  injured,  and 
there  slaying  it.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  burned.  The 
other  must  accept  this  propitiation.  It  is  final.  The 
wrong  is  righted  and  the  strife  ceases.  It  applies  not 
only  to  individuals,  but  villages  and  tribes,  aird  to  sub- 
jects who  wish  to  conciliate  an  offended  "Kaid"  or  dis- 
trict ruler.  The  idea  of  confession  is  doubtless  included. 
Also  that  of  substitutionary  sacriiice,  though  perhaps 
not  perceived  by  these  people.  How  plainly  is  all  this 
derived  from  the  I^vitical  sacrifices. 

Another  reflection — a  very  bright  one  I  thought  it — 
of  a  simile  in  the  Psalms.  I  learned  of  it  this  morning 
at  family  prayers,  from  a  lady  who  was  present,  and  who 
knows  Jewish  customs  iu  Morocco.  We  had  read  the 
23d  Psalm,  and  were  speaking  of  the  words,  **My  cup 
runneth  over."  She  said  the  Jews,  every  Friday  night, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  surround  a  table  on  which  is 
a  cup  or  glass  set  in  a  saucer.  The  bead  of  the  house- 
hold pours  wine  into  the  cup  until  it  "runs  over" — a 
symbol  of  the  plenteous  blessings  Jehovah  has  given 
them,  and  which  they  thus  mean  to  symbolise.  Then, 
in  silent  worsh^,  one  after  another,  drinks  of  the  cap 
that  '*ran  ever,"  until  each  piember  of  the  family  has 
partaken.  There  are  others  I  might  mention,  but  these 
will  Bufltce. 

A  HII.LBNIUM  AND  A  HALF  OK  HISBBV. 

Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  contain  an  ag- 
gregate area  of  about  810,000  square  miles,  with  an  esti- 
mated population  of  over  12,000,000  souls, — 6,000,000 
say  being  Berbers.  About  one-half  of  these  are  in  Mo- 
rocco. This,  though  a  vast  number,  is  fmall  when  com- 
pared with  the  crowded  population  of  the  earlier  centu- 
ries. Then  the  benign  bJessinga  of  Christianity  tilled  at 
least  theModiterranean  shores  of  these  countries.  They 
teemed  with  happy  life.  Their  vast,  rich  plains  formed 
the  granary  of  Southern  Europe,  plains  over  which  you 
may  now  ride  by  the  day  without  seeing  a  sign  of  life 
save  an  oooaaional  cluster  of  the  black  tents  of  the  Nomad 
Arabs,  or  small  caravans  en  route. 

Alast  bow  this  fair  land  has  suffered  since  the  daye 
when  Christianity  flourished.  Siroccos  of  war,  famine 
and  pestilence  have,  for  nearly  a  millenium  and  a  half, 
swept  theee  lands.  Home's  hard  tyranny  was  followed 
by  V'andal  wantonness,  which  was  again  soon  succeeded 
by  Moslem  blight  and  misrule,  which  withers  every  fair 
thing  it  touches.  The  only  hope  of  North  Africa  is  "the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God.** 

Algeria  is  the  only  one  of  these  countries  as  yet  pene- 
trated by  civilization — French  civilization — bringing 
with  it  infidelity,  and  utter  contempt  of  the  Gospel.  Where 
are  those,  of  whom,  it  may  be  shortly  said,  "Ilow  beau- 
tiful upon  the  mountains  (these  life  filled  mountains  of 
the  Atlas  and  Aures  and  Jurjura),  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pnblisheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  uf  good,  that  publisbetb  salva- 
tionr 

THE  18017  A. 

We  are  just  now  (January,  1885),  witnessing  the  in- 
cidents of  a  Mohammedan  annual  festival.  One  day 
recently  was  marked  by  the  procession  of  circumcit-ion. 
On  the  same  day  the  excitement  and  expectation  in  Tan- 


gier was  inienee,  as  the  Isoua  or  Dancing  Dervishes, 
they  are  more  commonly  called,  were  expected  to  ent 
the  city.     Thousands  of  turbaned  heads  filled  the  Sok 
a  large  open  Fpace   without  the   city   walls,  where  t: 
semi- weekly  market  is  held. 

Xtost  of  the  men  carried  long-barrelled,  brass-mounte 
flint  lock  guns,  with  a  powder  horn   of  peculiar  sba^ 
and  Htudded  with  brass  nails,  slung   around    them  by 
bright  taKseled  cord.     Many  carried  Moorish  sworda 
well.     The  guns  were  being  continually   fired    into  ibi 
air,  the  tfmoke  and  uproar,  and  and  surging  to  and   f 
resembling  a  small  battle.     All  the  roof  were  crowde 
chiefly  with  the  resident  Spaniards  and  Jews,  who  thin: 
it  prudent,  at  buch  times,  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
Moslem  bate  and  fanaticism.     However,  I  found  no  di 
ficulty  or  danger  in  moving  about  among  the  tbron 
An  open  air  circus  gathered  a  crowd  in  one  part  ot  t 
grounds. 

In  another  there  was  a   great  circle  about  a  snak 
charmer.     The  spectators  kept  at  a  respectful  distanci 
from  the  venomous  reptiles  with  which    the    performer 
seemed  generously  supplied.   He  was  a  negro  and  looked^ 
with  his  almost  toothless  gums,  hideous  grimmaces,  ban 
shaven  head,  and  dismal  doings,  like  the  evil  one  inc-a 
nate.     His  most  a.stonii)hing  feat   was  to   draw  from 
straw-filled  bag  a  huge  venomous  snake,  and  hold  it  a 
arm's  length  with  its  head  towards  the  face  of  a  boy  wb 
squatted  in  front  of  him,  with  his  bead  thrown  back  an 
his  tongue  thrust  out.     Again  and  again,  as   the  reptile 
opened  its  jaws  to  strike  the  boy  on  the  cheek  or  eye, 
the  snake-charmer  would  draw  it  out  of  reach,  until  the 
beast  struck  for  the  boy's  tongue,  when   he  let  it  lay 
hold.     When  he  had  dragged   it   off   the    blood    flowed 
freely.     It  was  a  loathesome  sight. 

But  the  expected  event  of  the  day  was  the  arrival  of 
the  leoua,  and  their  meaningless,  delirious  and  fanatical 
performances  as  they  progressed  through  the  market 
place  and  streets  to  the  mosque.  Among  other  things,, 
they  tear  a  live  sheep  into  pieces  and  devour  the  warm 
flesh.  They  pretend  to  eat  poisonous  plants,  and  tor- 
ment themselves  by  chewing  pieces  of  the  prickly  pear, 
filled,  as  it  is,  with  sharp  neeales.  Happily,  on  the  day 
of  which  I  am  writing,  these  Ifloua  quarrelled  on  the 
way,  and  their  procession  was  broken  up  before  reacbin 
the  town.  Therefore  I  am  not  able  to  tell  of  their  ma 
ravings  from  personal  observation. 

I  give  an  extract  from  an  article  in  The  Regions  Ife- 
yondf  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  Morocco 
agent  of  the  lirilish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  re- 
sides here  in  Tangier,  and  is  doing  noble  work  for  the 
Master.  I,  myself,  wilneseed  something  very  similar  in 
a  moeque  in  Algiers  about  a  year  ago.  Mr.  M.'s  thorough- 
acquaintance  with  Moslemism,  (having  been  twenty-five 
years  a  missionary  in  Syria,  and  having  but  recently 
come  to  Morocco,  gives  weight  to  all  he  says,  lie  writea: 
"If  aoy  one  wishes  lo  e«e  degraded  bcatben  darkness,  be  does 
Dol  Deed  to  go  tc  Ctiitral  Africa.  I^t  any  of  us  enter  a  3Iooriiib 
towD,  and  erpecmUy  one  of  the  counliy  fail  a  tb&l  are  beld  in  sue- 
cetaion  al  different  places  during  every  day  in  the  week— take,  for 
eiamplp,  the  one  held  ouuide  the  walls  of  Tangier  every  Thurs- 
day and  Sunday,  and  see  if  the  masses  gnibcrt-d  tbcro  from  iLe 
eurrouiiding  country  do  not  exbibii.  spiritually  and  pbyaically.  a 
spectacle  of  bumao  degradation  and  miter;,  pitiable  in  (be  cx- 
Ireme  nnd  sorrowful  to  behold,  tbatmay  well  attract  tbesympaiby 
and  awaken  Itie  efforts  of  the  followers  of  Him  who  came  to  'seek 
anri  to  save  the  loaf 

"I.«l  ua  visit  fome  of  the  fairs  1  have  referred  lo,  sod  cce  'the 
8f  Tpenl  cbarmcra"'  charmiog  Ibe  crouds  of  poor  Moon,  covered 
with  (lUli  nnd  rngs.  tl  at  surround  them,  with  their  base  and  dis- 
gusting pcrruroiancta,  and  the  diabolical  looking  'sorceiera,'  wil 
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nmblf  nearl}'  u  oumcrous,  lost  in  wonder  had  ftdmiratloo  at 
decepltoos,  and  the  'Btory-tdleiii,'  in  iho  niidst  of  their  audi 
wet,  being  applauded  at  the  reheariial  or   the  most  corrupt  aod 
Ijingfllonea. 

"And  all  these  depraved  deceivers  of  the  people  (he  religion  of 
IhtoauDtiy  couQtenaDces,  aod  in  no  wny  would  attempt  to  coun- 
»■:»  their  evil  teaching.  Rut,  un  the  yootrary,  you  may  be 
:  another  day  at  still  more  hideous  spenlaclua  thaa  those  to 
uettcd  at  the  fairs,  enacted  oo  special  feast  days  in  the  very 
oue  of  reUi^ion.  They  arc  to  bo  seen  at  processions,  conducted 
Is  Ike  memory  of  the  birth,  death.  ordee^Is  of  some  of  their  famous 
Ktalled  'caiota,*  in  the  case  of  many  of  whom  the  only  title  to 
■inlihjp  has  bweo  their  depravity  and  cruelly. 

"At  these  proce&tioDfl,  crowds  assembled  from  dtffereat  parUof 
Uecoontry,  many  of  whom  feign  madness  for  the  day,  while 
oUm  have  been  really  wild  and  degraded  maniacs  for  years.  In 
ttecourae  of  their  march  they  freijucntly  stop,  form  a  circle  of 
Udny  or  forty  men  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  including  the  half 
Bibed  madmen,  and  with  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  foaming 
aouUu,  go  through  the  moat  repulsive  and  unmeaning  cere 
imiMt  IhTowing  their  heads  first  forward  and  then  backward 
Is  quick  SQCceasion,  aod  all  tofzether,  with  a  loud  and  hideous 
gnjit  and  wiih  the  greatest  violance.  so  the  bystanders  wonder 
Ihsl  their  aw^  are  not  broken  and  their  hcftds  ihrown  olT  iheir 
bodies  Tbia  oeremony  is  continued  with  bornd  and  debasing 
aaioloay.  until  the  crowd  Is  tired  of  looking  at  them.  Then 
tky  pMB  on  a  hundred  yards  aod  do  exactly  the  same  over 
min.  This  ceremony  is  repeated  at  intervals  many  tlmeealong 
Us  nmA,  and  is  continued  during  the  greater  part  ot  the  day." 

THBTXUPLB  CANDLESTICK:  IN  APBICA. 

U'hen  Titus  took  Jerusalem  in  the  first  century,  he 
bJomed  his  triumphal  return  to  Rome  with  the  golden 
ondlestick  or  lampstand  from  the  holy  place  in  the  tem- 
ple he  had  destroyed.  At  the  sack  o(  Rome,  in  the  fifth 
oentory,  G«naeric,  the  Arian  Vandal,  ponsessed  himself 
of  ihiaaaored  article  of  sanotaary  furniture.  He  carried 
ilwilh^him  in  the  Vandal  invasion  of  North  Africa,  re- 
gudiuff  it  aa  a  talisman  of  success.  It  is  said  be  was 
rebakea  fcr  this  by  one  of  the  biahops  of  the  African 
Church,  and  warned  that  God  would  frown  upon  him 
for  his  impiety. 

But,  however  that  may  have  been,  the  fact  is  mourn- 
fully suggestive.     The   true   light  that   had   shone  so 
trightly  in  North  Africa  from  the  time  Christianity  fir«t 
took  root  there,  was  about  to  burn  to  low  and  dim,  and 
K«on  to  disappear.     As  JeruFalcm  was  deprived   of  its 
golden  light  bearer,  co  from  North  Africa  was  lo  be  re- 
moved the  candlestick  out  of  its  place  (Rev.  2:  5).    The 
church  never  recovered  from  the  baneful  effi^cts   of  the 
Vandal  incnrsione.     How  many  have  been  the  centuries 
that  have  looked  down  upon  the  darkness  of   this  once 
favored  region!     The  lignt  in  it  has   become  darkness, 
and  **how  great  is  that  darkness?"  Suroly  now,  generous 
pUoa  should  be  laid  and  executed  for  giving  the  Gospel 
to  these  Berber  peoples  in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood 
of  many  a  martyr  to  the  truth  of  Christ, 
Thnffier^  January,  1886. 


€cittt8(U::atioit  of  |^orth  ^kfrim. 

BV  HEV.  E.  V.  B\LDWI.'(. 

Ponder  these  weighty  facts  oonuerning  North  Africa. 

It  was  North  Africa  that  afforded  shelter  and  sus- 
tenance to  the  children  of  Israel  before  yet  they  were  a 
nation,  when  they  were  few  in  number.  E)j^ypt  gave 
bread  to  the-ie  chosen  people.  Then,  shall  not  now,  the 
children  of  Abraham  according  to  faith, — the  spiritual 
Israel,— offer  to  ibese  of  this  region  *the  bread  of  life?" 

North  Africa  gave  asylum  to  the  infant  Jesus  and  Ilia 


virgin  mother  when  the  sword  of  Herod  sought  the  pre- 
cious young  life.  Shall  not  the  land  that  thus  received 
Him  at  least  be  offered  the  redemption  that  He  came  V» 
accomplish? 

Another  fact.  The  African  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean yielded  the  one  upon  whom  thoy  laid  the  heavy, 
cross  of  Jesus— Simon  of  Cyrene  (Matt.  27:  32).  Thu»-1 
one  of  North  Afric's  sons  had  the  exceeding  honor  of 
sharing,  in  an  outward  sense,  the  burden  of  Calvary's- 
awful  cross.  Shall  we  fail  to  tell  them  of  Ilim,  who, 
being  lifted  up,  aa  a  mightv  magnet,  draws  men  to  Him- 
self? 

Once  more.  The  hearts  and  homes  of  North  Africa, 
were  once  made  glad  by  our  holy  religion.  In  iheso 
rivers  were  the  confessors  of  Christ  buried  in  baptism. 
Here  lived  and  wrought  and  wrote  Cyprian,  Augustine^ 
Tertullian.  Here  many  a  martyr's  stake  was  planted. 
Ampitheatres  resounded  with  the  roar  of  the  wild  beast» 
which  tore,  limb  from  limb,  the  Christian  ancestors  of 
the  Berbers  of  this  day.  The  peaks  of  the  Aures,  and 
Atlas  and  Jurjura  looked  down  on  many  who  loved  not 
their  lives  to  the  death.  Shall  not  the  children  of  those 
who  resisted  Arianism,  and  oontended  unto  blood,  for 
godly  discipline  in  the  churches,  (the  Donatists),  hear  o£ 
the  faith  they  have  forgotten? 

A  TWO-FOLD    PROBLBH. 

The  evangelization  of  these  Berber  peoples  may  do^ 
much  towards  solving  two  of  the  most  difficult  and  per- 
plexing of  problems  in  African  and  Asiatic  foreign  mis- 
sion endeavor.  The  first  difficulty  relates  to  Mohamme- 
dan countries — the  proverbial  discouragement  felt  to  at- 
tend goepel  work  there  in  view  of  Moslem  fatalism  and' 
prejudice.  Among  Berbers  this  difficulty  exists  in  but 
a  small  proportion  when  compared  with  the  intolerance 
I  and  hatred  shown  elsewhere.  And  if  these  Berbers,  who- 
I  appear  so  ripe  for  gospel  effort,  and  who  seem  to  sO' 
I  eagerly  welcome  those  who  bear  to  them  the  message  of 
life,  were  successfully  wrought  among,  and  considerable 
numbers  of  them  won  to  faith  inthetrue*'Prophet,PrioBt 
and  King,"  how  weighty  and  telling  in  moral  power  this 
would  be  upon  the  Mohammedan  world,  especially  in 
North  Africa! 

I  believe  this  to  be  worthy  of  the  most  serious  thought 
on  the  part  of  those  who  weigh  these  vital  iHsues.  It 
was  suggested  to  me  by  the  brother  from  Alabama,  who,, 
at  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  Baltimore,  last 
spring,  thrilled  all  our  hearts  by  his  stirring  accounts  of 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  Moslem  world,  it  being 
the  outcome  of  personal  observation  among  them  on  his 
part. 

The  other  problem  relatos  to  the  oft  disonssed  but,  a» 
yet,  unsettled  (juestion.  "How  shall  we  carry  the  Gospel 
to  Central  Africa?"  Much  has  already  beeu  done  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  laborers;  but  at  what  harrowing  and, 
seemingly,  unavoidable  loss  of  life,  the  pages  of  such 
iournaU  as  The  Rfgiona  Bet/ond  too  plainly  disclose. 
Where  is  the  solution?  Many  turn  their  eyea  hopefully 
lo  the  Negro  Christians  of  the  Sonthem  States.  It  i» 
said  by  those  bes*.  informed  that  many  expect  far  too- 
much  from  that  quarter. 

But,  however  that  may  he,  would  not  the  conversion 
of  the  Twarags  and  other  Berber  tribes  in  the  Soudan> 
yield  a  mighty  factor  towards  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem? Here  is  a  people  living  on  the  border  of  the  Cen- 
tral African  tribes,  many  of  them  knowing  their  lan- 
guage, enured  to  ihe  climate,  of  such  mental  calibre  and 
moral  slamiim  a*  would  render  them,  if  won  to  allegiance 
to  the  LoRU  Jbsus,  worthy  and  suited  and  effective  mis- 
sionaries to  their  darker  skinned  neighbors.     Already  J 
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ibew  TwArags  have  asked  that  a  teacher  be  sent  them. 
So,  if  they  can  thus  be  reached,  perhaps  through  the 
meeage  borne  them  by  some  of  their  Bdrber  brethren 
uu<ing  whom  the  Gospel  is  about  to  bo  now  preached, 
ud  who  may  be  converted  to  God,  how  worthy  of  all 
fjapatby  and  support  thia  Berber  work  surely  is) 

xl-ujlzjeb. 

I  hare  the  pleasure  of  having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  I  Berber  or  Kabyle  of  the  RifT  group,  whose  dignified 
buring  and  frank,  pleasant  countenance  won  my  atten- 
lioo  and  respect  the  first  time  I  met  him.  I  inquired  his 
nmcL  I  was  told  it  was  simply  El-Haejer, — in  English 
"the  pilgrim."  This  led  to  ray  learning  the  interesting 
fict  that  when  a  Mohammedan  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
liie  uicred  city,  Mecca,  he  Is  no  longer  known  by  his 
former  name,  but  only  aa  "the  pilgrim." 

So  ererywhere  among  Moslems  these  are  found — this 
dittinot  clasa — each  of  whom  ever  bear  this  strange  and 
descriptive  aod  significant  name.  How  it  spoke  to  me 
of  God,  who  has  separated  His  chosen  ones  from  the 
giddy  and  anthinkingorowd  of  wordlings,  and  made  them 
'pilgrims  and  strangers!"  Like  Abraham,  the  celestial 
cil7"whicbhatbfoandatioD,"Hhould  fillour  vision.  God 
alls  each  of  Hia  people  "El  Ha/.jer."  What  an  honorl 
Ul  our  hearts  be  in  heaven^  though  we  yet  tread  the 
earth. 

A    TANOIJCR    AUniBNCE. 

Oo  the  Sunday  between  Christmas  and  New  Year  I 
altSDded  a  little  service  in  Arabic,  held  by  Mr.  Mackin- 
t«ib,  tha  agent  here  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  in  his  rooms,  not  far  from  our  own  borne.  The 
udienoe  was  a  motley  one.  Besides  ourselves  there 
were  present  Moors  and  Jews  of  Morocoo,  Syrians  and  a 
kUiffisn.  How  direme  in  appearance! 
^V  One  of  the  Syrians  was  dressed  like  an  European,  save 
tie  iaevitable  Turkish  red  skull  cap,  with  its  blue  silk 
luifii,  aod  which  is  always  kept  on.  His  wife  and  two 
I'right  little  boys,  whom  lie  had  just  brought  from  their 
loiue  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Lebanon,  were  there.  They 
were  all  dark  eyed  and  swarthy  skinned,  contrasting 
with  the  much  fairer  countenance  of  Kl-Hajzer,  the  Hif- 
fiw.  The  wife's  dress  was  of  most  startling  colors — yel- 
l>}w  and  red. 

The  other  Syrian  wore  the  full  Turkish  trowsers  of 
blue,  coming  just  below  the  knees,  and  a  Turkish  vest. 
ElHazjer  was  clad  in  the  large,  loose,  white  cotton  gon- 
doroi  worn  everywhere  by  the  Berber  men,  reaching 
almost  to  the  feet,  and  in  form  like  long  full  shirts,  and 
over  them  the  white  woolen  bournous,  woven  without 
leam  throughout,  with  the  hood  that  is  part  of  it,  drawn 
up  over  the  snowy  folds  of  his  ample  turban. 

Near  the  door  sat  a  little  old,  shrunken  Moorish  wo- 
man, and  her  half-grown  daughter  oo  the  floor  beside 
her.  They  are  Mr.  Mackintosh's  servants.  Of  the  two 
Jews,  one  is  dressed  in  European  garb,  while  the  other 
wears  the  picturesque  Jewish  attire  of  the  country — a 
long  dark  blue  robe,  with  but  little  fullness,  and  almost 
reaching  the  ground.  Beneath  it,  above  the  waist,  is 
seen  a  tastefully,  and  often  richly  embroidered  vest  or 
jacket. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  prays  in  Arabic,  and  then  reads,  in 
the  same  tongue,  in  which  all  the  service  is  conducted, 
from  the  107th  Psalm.  There  is  no  formal  address. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  remains  seated  and  talks,  with  an  occa- 
sional question  asked  or  answered.  He  gets  the  attention 
of  all  well.  The  conversation  turns  on  the  resurrection. 
He  tells  them  that  this  day — the  Lord^sday — reminds  us 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Also  of  the  time  when  all 
vill  be  raised  to  joy  or  shame. 


He  asks  the  Moorish  woman,  *'Do  you  believe  the 
beasts  will  be  raised?"  "No,"  she  replies.  *'Do  you 
think  you  will  be  raised?"  "No,"  she  again  said.  Her 
daughter  then  spoke.  "Yes,  mother,  you  know  we  wilJ 
be  raised."  Mr.  M.  then  tells  of  a  savage  chief  in  SoutU 
Africa,  who  was  once  in  a  group  of  blacks,  listening  to 
a  missionary  telling  them  they  and  all  men  must  be 
raised  from  the  dead  and  stand  before  God.  This  chief 
was  terrified  at  the  thought  of  not  only  being  himself 
raised,  but  of  meeting  again  in  the  reHurrection  the  many 
be  had  slaughtered.     He  sought  pardon  through  Christ. 

Thus  the  service  went  on.  I  could  only  catch  a  word,. 
I  had  already  teamed,  now  and  then.  As  I  sal  there 
with  this  strange  tongue  sounding  in  my  ears,  1  prayed, 
not  only  that  I  might  be  helped  to  acquire  it,  but  that 
the  seed  then  being  sown  might  be  fruitful.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting  I  prayed  m  English  and  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh pronounced  a  benedietion,  and  this  first  regular, 
native  service  Pve  ever  witnessed  in  North  Africa  was  at 
an  end. 

BIBLE  BCBNKS  ILLUSTKATSD. 

At  every  turn  in  this  semi-Oriental  land,  one  finds  the- 
socncB  and  saying:}  of  the  word  of  God  vividly  repro- 
duced and  illustrated.  Here,  as  one  approaches  the  city 
from  our  home,  just  before  we  enter  the  West  gate,  sita 
another  Bartimeus,  by  the  wayside,  begging,  and  around 
him  the  loose  outer  garment,  he  might  easily  cast  away 
if  ho  started  up  in  eager  haste  to  receive  bis  sight. 

At  one  point,  as  you  come  over  the  brow  of  a  hill  oo 
which  the  "Casba"  is  built,  the  city  at  once  bursts  upon 
your  vision,  as  did  Jerusalem  before  the  Lord  Jesus  when 
be  wept  over  it.  On  the  other  side  the  city,  as  you  pass 
from  the  "Marino,"  or  enclosure  where  is  the  custom 
bouse,  you  behold  again  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom,  in  the  persons  of  the  Sultan's  officials,  who- 
sit,  with  piles  of  silver  before  them,  to  appraise  and  re- 
ceive the  duties  on  imports. 

One  of  the  first  houses  I  entered  was  built  on  the  city 
wall,  as  were  several  we  read  of  in  sacred  story.  I  now 
well  understand  Peter's  going  upon  the  housetop  to^ 
pray,  for  it  is  upon  our  terrace,  as  the  flat  roof  of  our 
house  is  called,  I  go  when  I  would  be  most  alone.  The 
children  playing  in  the  market-place;  those  of  preten- 
tious piety  praying  in  the  public  places;  the  women 
grinding  at  the  mill; the  narrow  path  through  the  field 
where  toe  seed  may  fall  on  the  beaten  path  or  in  thorny 
ground,  or  in  shallow  soil  or  good;  the  girding  up  of  the 
loinn; — these  and  scores  of  Scripture  allusions  may  be 
seen  or  sought  out  in  this  land  which  has  so  many  Palea- 
tinean  features.  It  makes  very  real  to  one  much  of  th& 
outward  life  of  our  Lord  when  he  walked  among  men. 

"hoi*k  uousk," 

The  accompanying  outs  will  give  our  friends  a  good 
idea  of  our  home,  while  the  map  will  show  our  geographi- 
cal position.  As  you  stand  beneath  the  glass  roof  of  th& 
porch  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  look  around, 
one  sees  the  serried  and  far  trending  ranges  of  the 
mountains  of  Morocco,  all  full  of  precious  life-life,  alas! 
that  is  Christlcfls.  From  the  piazza  on  the  north  you 
may  see  the  sunny  bills  of  Spain,  separated  from  us  by 
but  fifteen  miles  of  blue  water — part  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar. 

The  Atlantic  is  on  the  left,  and  the  Mediterranean 
(the  "great  sea")  on  the  right.  It  was  just  here,  under 
our  windows,  one  might  say,  that  Trafalgar  was  fought 
and  won,  and  Nelson  made  England's  naval  hero.  The 
world-renowned  rock  fortress  of  Gibraltar  is  in  full 
view  to  the  northwest.  The  flash  of  the  9.30  i*.  u.  sig- 
nal gun  may  be  seen    from   oar  terrace,  as  the  roof  la 
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«a11ed  here.  TVe  are  almost  in  the  shadow  of  th«  famons 
■"Pillars  of  lleroulee.''  The  one  is  the  promontory  of 
-Gibraltar,  and  the  other  that  of  Abjla,  now  Cueia,  on 
the  African  ooaet.  They  were  considered  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  earth. 

So  we  are,  literally,  "in  the  ends  of  the  earth"  of  which 
Psalms  and  Prophets  so  often  speak.  This  is  a  reflection 
of  no  little  interest  to  ns.  The  "uttermost  parts  of  the 
■^artVhave  been  given  totheSonof  Jehovah.  (Ps.  2:  8). 
ile  also  says,  "Look  u»to  me  and  be  ye  saved,  all  ye  end* 
of  the  earth.^'  We  are  here  to  council  them  to  "kiss  the 
4ion," — to  look  and  live. 


us  must  do  so  without  guarantee  from  any  sooiety 
salary  or  supplier.  But  we  can  pledge  onr  God  to  a 
for  all  that  dare  trant  Him.  AVhen,  in  the  world 
come,  He  asks  us,  "When  I  sent  yo  forth,  lacked  ye  aa 
thing?"  the  reply  of  every  Qod-sent  one  will  be  but  ti 
echo  of  the  answer  of  the  disciples  in  Gospel  stoe 
"Nothing,  Lord."  How  ashamed  then  we  will  be  th^ 
our  trust  hafi  been  so  slender!  that  we  have  so  oft 
"limited  the  Holy  One  of  Israel!"  How  our  God  lov 
to  be  trusted. 

We  do  not  criticise  those  dear  servants  of  Christ  wlj 
labor  with  a  pledged  salary.     Sach  is  God's  providen 
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''^outh  Vieto  of  Mission  Mouse,  Jiesidetics  of  Bev.  JS.  F.  Baldwin^  Tangier. 


OUR  UOCBBHOLD. 

It  is  a  motley  company  that  makes  np  our  household. 
There  is  Miss  Herdman,  a  co-worker,  the  land  of  whose 
birth  18  North  Ireland.  Another  is  Mius  Tnlloch,  from 
Scotland, a  lady  of  much  culture,  the daughterof  ahigbly 
esteemed  Scotch  minister.  She  is  with  us  as  the  inatruc- 
tresR  of  our  children,  and  purposing  to  devote  all  spare 
time  to  acquiring  the  language  with  a  view  to  mission 
work.  The  gardener  is  a  Mnltese.  Another  servant  is 
a  Hiffian  man.  Another,  a  Jewess.  The  Arabic  teacher, 
who  is  with  us  six  hours  a  day,  is  a  veritable  Moor. 
Thus  we  have  represented  in  our  family,  not  only  Ameri- 
ca, but  Ireland,  Scotland,  Malta  and  the  Berbers,  as 
well  as  both  lines  of  Abrabam^s  seed — Israel  and  Ishmael. 
Our  prayers  go  up  to  God  for  the  conversion  of  these 
dear  people  about  us,  who  do  not  as  yet  know  Him 
"whom  to  know  is  life  eternal." 

WOHKEBS   WANTED. 

Men  and  women  of  faith  and  zeal  are  sorely  needed 
for  Morocco.  They  ahoald  be  such  as  are  willing  to 
endure  hardness  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord  Jesup.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  difHculties  of  the  lan- 
guages— Arabic  and  the  dialects  of  the  Berber.  They 
must  be  such  as  will  not  hesitate  to  step  out  upon  the 
|>romiaes  of  God  as  to  temporal  suppliee.    Such  as  join 


for  them.  Many  of  them  have  faith  far  beyond  anytbins 
we  know.  Yet  we  have  been  constrained  and  compelled 
to  come  forlh  relying  upon  no  promioe  of  supplies  but 
God's.  Thank  God,  Hia  grace  to  us  was  such  that  we 
did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  And,  in  the  nature  of  tbings, 
it  must  needH  be  that  those  who  join  us,  must  be  pre* 
pared  to  take  the  same  ground.  Though  in  the  case  of 
acme  who  may  come,  the  church  to  which  they  belong 
may  undertake  their  individual  support,  as  has  been  al- 
ready suggested  by  one  church  at  home  concerning  a 
worker.  ^ 

We  are,  in  prayer,  and  faith,  claiming  from  the  Loii^| 
of  the  harvest,  laborers  for  the  plenteous  North  Afri- 
can harvest.  We  arc  sure  He  will  send  them.  Alreadvwe 
have  bad  a  most  grateful  instalment  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Ilerdman,  a  Baptit«t  lady  from  Bath,  Kngland.  She  was 
OB  her  way  to  Algiers,  where  she  expected  to  labor  among 
the  native  women,  but  wa^  detained  here  some  months 
by  tlie  quarantine  against  cholera,  and  aome  week«  ago 
became  onr  guest.  Much  to  our  joy  she  has  decided  to 
join  our  mission  staff,  and  remain  permanently  with  us. 
She  has  bad  no  little  experience  of  North  African  mission 
work,  and  her  knowledge  of  Arabic  makes  active  gospel 
work  i>o8sible  at  once.  Thus  there  are  four  already  a]> 
our  little  staff. 


EVANGELIZATION    OF   MOROCCO. 
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We  hope  ere  long  to  plant  stations,  occupied  by  godly 
I  tod  vomen,  in  ReTeral  of  the  cities  or  Morocco,  as 
Dftn,  Rtbat  and  Mogador,  (all  on  the  coast),  and  Fez 
Morocco,   inland.     The    opening    for  consecrated 
DA  work  among  the  Berber,  Moorish    and   Jewish 
omen  is  most  ioviting.     What  opportunities  for  many 
Qmtian  women  at  home,  who,  with  means  and  leisure, 
«e  know  how  to  occupy  their  time!     The  women  of 
I  higher  classes  are  ijuite  accessible  to  Christian  wo- 
mb, bat  miy  not  even  be  seen  by  m&n.     They  are  free 
Ifton  the  faniticism  of^their  hu^band^  and    brothers,  as 
flkef  practically  hare   no   religion,  and    eagerly   listen 


healeth  all  thy  diseases."  As  He  sent  out  Ilis  disciples 
His  command  was  a  donble  one — "Preach  the  Gospel;'* 
"heal  the  sick."  This  they  did,  not  only  then,  but  after 
His  ascension. 

Bat  in  modern  times  these  two  have  been  dirorood, 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  great  bulk  of  Christian 
effort,  at  home  and  abroad,  aims  at  soul-healing  alone. 
We  may  not,  indeed,  now  heal  miraculously,  as  did  the 
apostles.  But  some  have  of  late  years,  thought  it  wise 
to  seek  to  again  unite  physical  with  spiritual  healing, 
usin^,  through  medical  missionaries,  medical  skill  and 
appliances  to  ease  the  ills  of  the  body,  at  the  same  time 
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North  Vievo  of  Mission  House,  Tangier. 


▼ben  Miss  Herdman  tells  them  of  a  salvation  for  them. 
We  expect  with  her  help  in  this  department,  to  plant 
lady  missionaries  two  by  two,  in  the  Urge  cities,  for  this 
zenana  effort. 

Those  whom  the  Lord  may  send  to  as,  can  tarry  here 
vDtil  the  necessary  language  is  acquired,  and  may  also 
gradually  gain  experience  in  visitation.  Then  they  can 
«ater  suob  other  doors  in  Morocco  as  God  may  open. 
Any  who  may  contemplate  offering  themselves  for  work 
in  connection  with  our  mission,  may  correspond  with  our 
brother.  Rev.  A.  C.Dixon,  111  Charles  Street  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  who  will  aid  us  iu  judgiug  of  tbe  lituess  for 
the  work  of  such  as  may  apply. 

THE    DOUBLE    CURE. 

Redemption  inoludos  the  hoAy  as  well  as  the  soul.  It 
-will  yield  the  bloom  of  rosurreotion  as  surely  as  it  has 
jfiveu  the  bud  of  regeneration.  "The  Saviour  of  the 
body"  is  a  word  from  Holy  Writ-  This  power  of  the 
Son  of  God  over  the  body,  which  shall  be  witnesaed  in 
the  morning  of  tbe  resurrection,  in  its  plentllude  and 
completeness,  was  seen  when  He  walked  the  earth. 
Then  He  healed  tbe  sick  of  diverse  diseases,  a»  well  as 
showed  Himnelf  the  Forgiver  of  sins.  Well  might  the 
healed  and  saved  ones  of  those  happy  days  sing  to  each 
other  of  Jesns,  "Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities;  who 


seeking  to  pour  into  the  soul  "the  balm  of  Gilead."  In 
Great  Britain  large  growth  and  much  suooess  have  aO' 
companied  the  medical  missions  in  the  great  cities. 

The  writer  knows  something  of  this  kind  of  Christian 
effort,  as  he,  with  Dr.  M.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  a  cousin  of  bis, 
opened  in  Philadelphia,  several  years  ago,  the  first  medi- 
cal mission  OQ  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic;  which 
mission  was  and  is  a  faith  work,  and  still  continues  to 
blc«9  very  many  of  the  poor  of  that  city.  Considerable 
medical  mission  work  has  been  introduced  into  the  for- 
eign field,  but  not  a  tithe  of  what  is  needed.  Every- 
where it  has  proved  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  more  ex- 
clusively spiritual  ministry.  It  secures  the  presence  and 
attention  of  the  pstient,  and  oft  times  seems  to  open  the 
way  to  the  heart. 

As  I  went  up  and  down  the  mountains  of  the  Jurjiira 
in  Kabylia  a  few  mouths  since,  I  was  everywhere  im- 
pressed with  the  opening  made  for  the  Gospel  by  even 
the  simple  remedies,  which  anyone,  with  but  little  study, 
might  use,  and  which  the  missionaries  there  adminis- 
tered. Well  equipped  medical  mission  effort  seemed  the 
needed  form  or  work  among  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria. 
The  same  is  true  here. 

We  greatly  desire  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  a 
young  physician   as  medical   missionary.     Before  loug 
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othere  will  be  needed  for  other  stationg  s.8  they  are 
opened.  Where  h  one  who  will  come  at  once?  Let  him 
correspODd  with  Elder  A.  C.  Dijton,  1 1 1  CharlcH  Street 
Aveuue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Bat  he  must  be  a  man  of  faith 
and  zeal,  ot  cousecration  and  wiltinffness  to  eodure  hard- 
ness an  a  good  soldier  of  Jesne  Christ. 

While  studying  the  language  lo  enable  Lim  to  work 
among  the  Berbers,  (for  wboue  evangelization  this  mis- 
sion is  specially  intended),  he  conld  find  ample  ecope 
right  here  among  the  sick  of  the  Berbers,  Moors,  Jews, 
and  Spaniards.  Here  in  the  misaion  house  is  a  largo  sup- 
ply of  drugs  and  medicines,  with  surgical  instraments 
and  other  needed  appliances,  all  ready  and  waiting  for 
use.  We  are  asking  the  Lord  to  lead  some  young  Chris- 
tiau  American  physician  to  bear  the  call  of  the  Triune 
God,  "Who  will  go  for  us?"  and  who,  Isaiah-like,  will 
respond,  "Hero  am  1,  send  me."  May  be  who  is  sent 
have  a  rich,  evangelical,  leaiah-like  servicel 

A  LEAF  FEOM  MBS.  BALDW1N*S  DIABT, 

So  glad  wore  we  of  the  bright,  warm  sunshine  after 
five  weeks  of  almost  (TcaseleHH  rain  that  we,  (that  is  Miss 
Herdman  and  I),  detennined  lo  make  the  most  of  the 
day.  So  we  took  our  donke\'H  and  rode  off  to  a  Rillian 
village,  back  of  the  town.  I  was  on  the  "miesion  don- 
key,*' which  was  purchased  with  funds  given  for  the 
purpose  by  friends  in  Dr.  Eccles*  neighborhood,  (Nor- 
wood, London,)  and  my  friend  rode  a  sprightly  blsck 
one,  the  owner  of  which  trotted  briskly  beside  us. 

After  reaching  the  village  and  taking  a  survey  of  our 
strange  surroundings,  we  ventured  to  follow  the  sound 
of  a  chorus  of  voices  which  came  from  a  long  narrow 
hut  at  the  end  of  a  mosque.  Here  was  a  school  of  twenty 
Riffian  boys,  sitting  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  each 
with  a  board  in  his  hand  with  some  portion  of  the  Koran 
written  upon  it.  This  they  recite,  each  one  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  all  day  long.  Four  little  girls  were  among 
the  number,  but  they  can  only  go  nntil  they  are  eight 
years  old.  After  that  they  are  not  allowed  outside  their 
own  homes  until  marriage.  The  teacher  of  the  little 
school  gladly  accepted  J  ohn's  Gospel,  in  Arabic,  and  prom- 
ised to  read  it.  He  also  took  a  card  with  Scripture  text  in 
the  same  tongue,whicb  we  hope  he  will  teach  the  children. 

Trying  on  a  mat  near  by  was  a  sick  man  from  Tunis, 
who  had  come  here  to  teach,  but  from  lack  of  food  and 
shelter,  had  become  ill  with  chills  and  fever.  He  had 
a  bad  leg  as  well.  So  tlio  poor  man  was  in  need  of  every- 
thing. Miss  Herdman  talked  to  him,  in  his  own  tongue, 
of  Sidua  AisSA,  and  we  promised  to  see  him  soon  again. 
The  next  day  wo  went  again,  taking  food  and  medicine. 
As  I  dressed  and  bandaged  the  painful  leg,  my  patient 
wished  God's  choicest  blessings  upon  us. 

All  this  settlement  ie  built  of  bamboo  that«hed  huts, 
but  most  of  them  are  mnd-lined  and  some  whitewashed 
inside  and  comfortable.  The  first  thing  these  natives 
say  to  us  as  we  go  lo  their  homes  is,  "Oh!  you  are  Kng- 
lish,  and  can  cure  our  diseases."  Alas!  the  diseases  are 
many  and  I  can  only  give  them  simple  remedies,  but  Miss 
Herdman  can  tell  them  of  the  great  Vhysician  "who 
healeth  all  our  diseases."  Every  day  now  some  of  these 
needy  ones  come  for  relief,  and  between  us  we  can  mln- 
iBter  to  botli  body  and  soul. 


Tbe  Hnt  XUtiaiurj. 
She  left  ber  pitcher  at  the  well 

And  to  ber  home  returned, 
The  welcome  news  of  life  to  tell 

Tb&t  in  her  full  beart  buroed. 
Hast  thou,  like  her  of  Bychor, 

Dmok  from  thai  blcai  wellT  Then  go, 
Let  others  know  the  life  and  joy 

That  from  the  fouotain  flow. 


Ps  <E»n  to  ^OTcipu  pis-sion  ^t'otk.  pg  foumfg, 
^ty  Support. 

HV  BEV.    E.    r.    BALUWIN. 

It  is  over  two  years  since  my  attention  was  first  dt 
rected  lo  this  interesting  people  (the  Berbers),  for  whc 
evangelisation  my  wife  and  oldest  daughter,  Carrie, ; 
well  as  myself,  have  devoted  our  lives.     The  fact  tha 
they  were  wholly  without  the  Gospel,  though  possessing 
sueb  uai<]ue    interest,  and  so    accessible    to   Prutextanl 
Europe,  firitt  engaged  my  attention.     But  a  few  montb 
before  that,  there  had  not  been  for  centuries  a  stugld 
witness  for  the  Lord   Jesus  among   all  their  milliona 
Since  soon  after  the  days  of  Augustine,  wheu  many  o% 
them  lived  and  died  for  "that  name  which  isabove  ever| 
name>"  they  had  been  in  that  deepest  of  all  darkness,- 
ihat  which  succeeds  bright  light.  Even  now  there  is  bo 
one  solitary  worker  for  Christ  among  them  who  knov 
their  language,  though  some  others  have  been  reoentl] 
sent  out,  who  are  studying  that  they  may  speak  to  then 
in  their  tongue  "the  wonderful  works  of  God." 

My  interest  in  them  grew  with  every  additional  iten 
concerning  them  which  I  was  able  lo  glean.  Over 
year  ago  1  became  convinced  that  I  must  do  something 
on  tho  American  side  the  Atlantic  to  forward  xhext 
evangelization.  I  began  diligently  collecting  informi 
lion  about  them  from  every  available  source.  I  soon  ha 
a  very  respectable  amount  of  data.  I  talked  much  of  it 
to  friends.  I  found  it  seemed  to  awaken  interest  when* 
ever  presented.  I  had  the  honor  of  bringing  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  X.C.  at  Kden- 
ton  in  Nov.,  LS83.  Soon  after  I  had  also  the  privilege  of 
reading  a  long  paper  on  tho  subject  before  the  Foreigrn 
Mission  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  at 
Richmond.  The  Board  requested  me  to  visit  North 
Africa,  on  a  tour  of  investigation  among  the  Berbers 
known  as  Kabyles.  I  started  on  this  congenial  errand 
Jan.  5th,  1884.  I  was  absent  four  months.  I  spent  as 
much  time  as  possible  in  Kabvlia,  being  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  Kabyles  in  their  homes.  My  visit  greatly 
increased  my  ardor.  I  returned  to  America  just  intime 
to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven* 
tion  in  Baltimore  in  May.  I  was  allowed  an  hour  in 
which  to  bring  the  claims  of  this  newly  opened  field  be- 
fore the  Convention.  A  few  days  after  this  1  met  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  in  Richmond  and  gave  them  my 
detailed  report,  urging,  as  strongly  as  was  in  my  power, 
tho  claims  of  this  people,  who  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold 
of  my  own  heart.  The  question  was  referred  lo  a  com^j 
millee.  .The  decision  finally  reauhcd  by  the  Board  vi^| 
not  to  establish  a  mission  in  Kabylia.  ^1 

I  knew  that  this  new  field  was  regarded  very 
favorably  by  some  of  the  brethren  of  the  Missionary 
Union  of  Boston.  I  immediately  communicated  with  the 
Union,  asking  them  to  enter  it  for  mission  work.  But 
as  they  had  just  adopted  the  Congo  field,  (heretofore 
carried  on  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guinnest),  they  did  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  take  up  additional  mission  enterprises 
iu  Africa.  ^M 

1  cannot  express  my  grief  and  disappointment  at  thl^| 
result.     My  first  feeling  was  that  I  had  now  fully  done 
my  duty,  and  that,  the  Lori*  required  no  more  at  mj^^ 
hands.     An  inviting  opening  for  pastoral  work  had  prjH 
sented  itself,  and  my  expectation  was  to  enter  that  opA^H 
door.     But,  soon  the  reaction  of    the    disappointment 
wore  away,  and  I  found  the  Berber  tribes  as  much  upon 
my  heart  as  ever.     In  what  way  I  could  do  more  did  not 
yet  appear  to  me.     It  was  clear  to  me,  however,  that  I 
must  not  enter  npon  any  permanent  pastoral  or  other 
effort  which  would  lie  my  hands.     For  some  time  I  could 
but  wait  and  pray  that  God  would  show  me  Hia  will. 
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CALL    TO    MISSION    WORK, 


After  a  time  the  qaestion  arose  why  I  shoald  not  go 
personally  to  this  work  so  near  my  heart.  There  seemed 
no  one  e^  ready  to  take  it  ap.  As  far  aa  I  knew»  not 
one  beside  myself  was  on  that  side  the  Atlantic  planning 
anything  on  their  behalf.  While  I  woald  have  been 
willing  to  go,  personally,  as  a  missionary  to  the  Berbers, 
had  the  brethren  of  the  Board  so  desired,  yet  I  was  not 
specially  desirous  of  going.  My  only  solicitude  was  to 
have  the  ground  occupied.  But  now  when  there  was  no 
one  else  to  go,  it  pressed  itself  upon  me  that  I  ought  per* 
sonally  to  enter  this  "wide  door  and  effectual,"  in  faith  in 
^•the  Hying  Father." 

I  had  had  large  experience  of  God's  faithfulness  in 
supplying  my  temporal  needs  during  long  seasons  when 
all  ordinanr  sources  of  supply  were  out  off.  I  recalled 
how  it  had  then  been  nearly  eight  months,  duringwhioh 
I  had  been  ceaselessly  occupied  oonoeming  this  Kablye 
work,  and  during  which  I  had  been  without  salary  or 
means,  or  income  of  any  sort,  (as  I  resigned  my  church 
when  I  went  abroad),  and  yet  we  had  been  suffered  to 
lack  no  good  thing,  though  we  had  passed  and  were  even 
then  passing  through  the  keenest  trials  in  reference  to- 
onr  temporal  concerns.  Would  not  God,  who  feeds  the 
sparrows,  feed,  much  more  us,  His  servants?  There  is 
but  one  answer. 

While  I  was  being  thus  exercised  about  going  per- 
sonally, there  was  coming,  all  unknown  to  me, 
across  the  ocean,  a  oommuuication  by  which  Gk>d 
was  to  show  me  the  path  wherein  I  should  walk,  and 
which  in  dae  time  I  received.  It  was  from  a  brother  in 
England  who  wrote  on  behalf  of  a  few  earnest  Bnglish 
Christians  who  are  banded  together  to  do  vigorous  pio- 
neer foreign  mission  work  in  Africa.  I  had  become  ac- 
qnunted  with  some  of  this  circle  of  devoted  Christians 
when  in  London.  They  had  learned  from  some  source 
other  than  myself,  that  neither  of  the  American  Baptist 
Foreign  Mission  Boards  would  take  up  the  Kabyle  field. 
They  Knew  of  my  interest  in  these  people.  ."Hiey  had 
reoently  bought  the  premises  in  Tangier,  Moroooo,  in 
which  I  now  write,  with  a  view  to  gospel  effort  among 
the  neighboring  Berbers  known  as  Riffians,  also  called 
Kabyles.  The  work  planned  and  the  property  secured 
oontemplated  and  provided  for  a  medical  mission,  a  small 
hospital,  a  school,  and  perhaps  a  small  orphanage.  These 
diflerent  features  of  the  work  were  to  be  added  as  the 
mission  grew  and  other  helpers  joined  the  staff.  These 
brought  this  mission  station  to  my  attention,  desiring  to 
know  if  I  would  go  to  Tangier,  with  my  family,  and  be- 
ffiq  missionary  work  there.  This  seemed  indeed  "the 
LoBD*s  doings,  and  was  wonderful  in  our  eyes."  I  soon 
replied,  indicating  my  willingness  and  desire  to  go. 

For  those  of  my  friends  who  enjoy  traolng  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  in  the  minute  details  of  His  guidance,  I 
would  mention  the  following  fact.  On  June  22d  of  last 
year  I  wrote  from  Kemersville,  N.  C,  where  I  was  then 
holding  a  meeting  of  days,  to  Mr.  Glenny,  a  Christian 
worker  of  London,  one  of  those  spoken  of  above  as  hav- 
ing Korth  African  work  much  on  their  hearts,  telling 
him  of  my  being  constrained  to  go  forth  to  toil  among 
Ihe  Berbws.  On  the  next  day,  (or  possibly  the  same 
4ay,  if  the  difference  in  time  is  taken  mto  account),  Mr. 
Olenny  wrote  me  the  letter  above  referred  to,  calling 
my  attention  to  the  Tangier  premises.  These  letters 
passed  each  other  in  midooean;  and  jiut  about  as  my  eye 
ti«oed  the  lines  he  had  written,  he  received  mine.  Kach 
epistle  was  a  most  marked  answer  to  the  other.  I  think 
we  ought  to  seek  to  trace  the  Lord's  hand  in  His  ways  to- 
ward us.  Thus  did  David,  and  sang  '*Who  is  wise,  and 
will  observe  these  things,  even  they  shall  understand  the 
loving  kindness  of  the  Lord"  (Fs.  107:  48). 


There  were  many  matters  to  be  corresponded  about, 
and  sundry  details  to  be  arranged.  These  were  all  set* 
tied,  and  it  was  decided  that  vwith  my  family,  were,  se 
soon  M  possible,  to  proceed  to  Tangier.  The  under- 
standing was  that  I  was  to  superintend  the  mission  work 
at  that  point  and  radiating  therefrom.  My  wife  an^ 
oldest  daughter  Carrie  will  be  engaged  actiyely.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  my  other  children,  as  they  become  old  enough, 
to  co-operate  with  us.  From  their  bwth  I  have  conse- 
crated my  children  (eight  in  allV  to  the  Master's  service, 
especially  entreating  Him  to  make  use  of  themas  foreign 
missionaries.  I  believe  He  will  condescend  to  thus  use 
them,  which  is  my  highest  ambition  for  them.  The  mis- 
sion will  be  from  time  to  time  reinforced  by  other  work- 
ers. Already  we  have  been  joined  by  a  Baptist  lady  from 
Bath,  England,  an  eminent  Christian  worker,  an  aooom- 
plished  linguist,  knowing  already  oonsiderable  Arabic. 
Others  are  desirous  of  coming.  So  we  have  no  fear  <» 
this  score. 

Kow,  in  Good's  wonder-working  Ph>yidenoe,  we  find 
ourselves  here  in  our  new  home,  surrounded  by  Christ- 
less  ones.  Not  only  Christless  but  gospel-leas.  Oh, 
that  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be  pat  forth 
to  draw  these  Berbers  and  Moors  and  Arabs  and  Jevs 
that  crowd  dark  Morocco,  to  the  lifted-np  Son  of  God. 
But  for  this  is  needed  not  only  the  lifting  up  upon  the 
cross, — that  was  long  ago  accomplished, — ^but  the  lifting 
of  Him  up  in  testimony.  That  we  may  employ  ourselves 
in  this  most  blessed  of  all  tasks  we  are  applying  ourselves 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  languages  neeaed. 

Such  is  the  story  of  how  God  has  led  ue  into  this  great 
work,  upon  whose  threshold  we  stand. 

OITB  JOCBNBT. 

It  seemed  an  undertaking  of  no  little  grayitr  to  ao- 
complish  the  journey  from  Greensboro,  North  Carolina, 
to  l^ngier,  Moroooo,  with  a  family  numbering  eleven 
souls  in  all.  Several  were  of  tender  years.  The  season 
had  come  when  stormy  seas  might  be  expected.  Tet 
He  who  holds  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand  remem- 
bered us  in  mercy,  and  neither  on  the  trans-AtUntio 
voyage,  not  yet  in  the  proverbially  rough  Bay  of  Biscay 
did  we  encounter  a  day  of  storm.  All  were  preserved  in 
health  and  peace. 

After  being  gladdened  and  encouraged  by  meetings 
arranged  by  brethren  in  Raleijgh,  auid  Durham,  as  well 
as  in  Greensboro,  N.  C,  in  which  we  were  commended 
to  the  grace  of  God  for  the  work  to  which  He  has  called 
us,  we  journeyed  northward  to  Baltimore.  The  unex- 
pected and  generous  sympathy  we  there  met  will  be 
green  in  our  memory  while  life  Aall  last.  The  Baptist 
ministers,  as  a  body,  forwarded  the  work  in  many  ways, 
and,  in  their  Monday  meeting,  took  such  offidal  action 
as  prodnced  the  best  results.  The  farewell  meeting  at 
Immanuel  Church  was  arranged  at  their  instance,  and 
largely  attended  and  participated  in  by  them.  The  ad- 
dress of  Elder  Eugene  B.  Smith,  editor  of  Tax  Gospkz. 
nr  All  Lairds,  was  specially  animating.  It  was  at  their 
request  that  Mr.  Eugene  Levering,  No.  2  Conuneroe  street, 
Baltimore,  consented  to  act  as  Uie  recipient  of  f nnds  for 
the  future  support  of  the  mission. 

The  next  sti^  of  our  journey  was  to  FhiladelphiA, 
whenoe  we  were  to  "take  ship."  A  few  words  from  this 
scribe  to  the  Philadelphia  Conference  of  Baptist  minia- 
ters  called  forth  genuine  interest.  It  opened  the  way 
for  a  short  address  to  the  old  Philadelphia  Association, 
then  in  session,  and  of  which  the  onuroh  my  father 
serves  is  a  member,  and  where  were  the  familiar  faces 
of  many  friends  of  former  days.  After  the  address, 
which  was  on  the  evesing  before  I  sailed,  I  hastened  to 
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aetfaer  part  of  the  city,  where  w&s  gathered  a  group 
«f  persoBal  friends,  met  that  we  might  epend  a  few 
,  ktmt*  IB  prayer.  The  next  morning  1  learned,  to  my 
fvpfue,  of  the  generous  amount  made  np  for  my  wort 
U^the  Aaaociation  after  I  had  left.  May  God  reward 
Vt.  Peddte,  my  old  pastor  and  he  who  Gntt  encouraged 
M  to  ettdeavor  to  preach  the  compel;  Dr.  Wayland,  of 
thi  National  Hoptitt;  Dr.  Luther,  who  announced  him- 
klf  M  willing  to  receive  and  forward  to  Mr.  Levering, 
§t  Baltimore,  donations  at  any  lime;  Geo.  C.  Keedham, 
Dr.  Kitting,  who  at  the  Kaptist  State  Convention  of  M. 
C.  »t  Edeoton  the  preceding  fall,  was,  next  to  Dr.  Bur- 
rovi  of  Norfolk,  the  tirst  to  advocate  the  olaims  of  the 
Berber  people,  to  which  I  had  there  called  attention,  and 
vihtn  for  the  heartiness  with  which,  all  unanked,  they 
helped  forward  the  good  cause.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stuart's 
bndDe«0,  too,  is  a  cherished  memory.  God  bless  bim — 
'^rtady  ic  every  good  word  and  work." 

Then,  on  the  morning  of  October  8tb,  the  wrench  of 
uning  from  parents,  brotherji,  Risteni,  friends,  came. 
The  gathered  group  on  the  wharf  as  we  dropped  into 
ths  stream— Bru.  ^eedbam*8  "Ix)  I  am  with  you  alway," 
Uie  tear  choked  notes  of  the  doxology;  the  loved  faces 
vrowing  dimmer  and  dimmer  in  the  distance;  the  wav- 
mg  handkerchiefs,  now  scarce  distinguishable  from  the 
■team  of  passing  tugs — all  this  and  mnoh  more  is  pho- 
tMjaphea  on  our  hearts.  Then  the  long,  quiet  voyage. 
We  held  a  service  in  the  saloon  on  the  Turd's  day  mom- 
iog;  at  this,  one  of  the  stewards  seemed  awakened.  He 
ippe&red  in  distressing  anxiety  of  soul.  The  steerage 
worded  abundant  opportunity  for  personal  work.  Nearly 
«U  were  Romanists  and  opposers. 

An  hour  or  two  in  Liverpool,  and  then  to  fog-draped 
Ix>ndon,  where,  for  two  weeks,  we  scarcely  saw  the  sun. 
Many  meetings  (even  beyond  our  strength)  had  been 
arranged,  and  fnljy  occupied  us.  Time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  aH  that  impressed  us.  I  saw,  not  the  Ix>ndon  of 
light  seer?,  but  something  of  the  vast  London  of  Chris- 
tian work.  We  were  guests  at  Harley  House — the  busy 
e«ntro  of  the  varied  labors  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Grattan 
fioinness.  They  were  still  in  America,  whence  they  bad 
gone  to  complete  the  transfer  of  the  Congo  Mission  to 
the  Missionary  f/nionof  Boston.  Here  was  their  East 
Est»  Traisisi:;  Inbtitutk  fok  Homb  and  Foebiqn  Mis- 
sions vith  its  one  hundred  devoted  young  men  being 
prepared  for  efficient  gospel  work.  The  daily  early 
morning  service  I  had  the  privilege  of  condnoting 
brought  me  into  pleasant  contact  with  them,  In  Brom- 
ley, a  crowded  part  of  the  "East  End,"  and  near  to 
"Harley  House,  an  old  royal  castle  did  royal  service  a« 
the  rendcKvons  and  gospel  work  shop  of  the  younger 
Mr.  GuinneAs,  bis  sister.  Miss  Geraldme  Guinness  and 
their  oo-workera  among  the  poor  of  that  section.  Here 
were  nightly  services,  open-air  meetings,  Hible  classes 
for  men  and  young  women,  and  all  the  varied  and  ad- 
mirable accompaniments  of  a  London  "Gospel  Hall," 
from  whose  conduct  American  workers  might  learn  much 
of  value.  Harley  House  was  also  the  home  centre  of 
the  Congo  Mission,  many  of  whose  Missinnaries  had  gone 
forth  from  the  Training  Institute.  Here,  also,  was 
monthly  publisbcc],  77ie  liegions  Beyond^  the  able  and 
intercating  record  of  Christian  work  centering  in  the 
hands  of  these  devoted  servants  of  Christ.  All  will  re- 
gret to  learn  that  Mrs.  Guinness  has  been  seriously  ill 
nnce  her  return  from  America. 

I  wish  I  might  dwell  upon  what  I  saw  of  the  Master's 
work  at  Archibald  Brown's  East  London  Tabernacle, 
where  gathers  an  audience  second  in  size  to  that  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon*8.  Mr.  Hrown  was  one  of  the  students  at  Mr. 
Spurgeon*8  Pastors*  College,  and  has  plainly  caught  the 


spirit  of  its  founder.  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  I 
learned,  tried  in  vain  to  get  him,  when  it  lost  Dr.  Ellis. 
A  little  world  of  activity  is  found  at  Mildmay,  in  North 
London,  whose  annual  three  day's  Conference  ia  a  bene- 
diutinn  to  all  England.  The  Aldersgate  street  noon- 
meeting  is  a  place  of  power.  Thence  many  have  gone 
forth  like  giants  refreshed  with  new  wine.  God  bless 
dear  Mr.  Robert  Bum,  the  untiring  secretary. 

Our  moat  memorable  service  in  London  was  at  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  There  it  was  our 
privilege  to  stand  before  that  great  audience  and  tell 
them  of  the  Berbers,  and  plead  for  their  sympathy  for 
these  noble  aborigines  of  North  Africa — especially  of 
Morocco,  the  nearest  and  mrst  neglected  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Field  to  England.  The  great  preacher  himself 
showed  no  little  interest.  The  prayer  he  poured  forth 
with  such  tenderness  and  pathos  and  such  largenrsa  of 
request,  brought  with  it  a  then  present  blessing,  and  will 
be  a  life-long  inspiration.  He  opened  the  columns  of 
Thi  Stuordand  Trotoei  to  me,  and  denired  that  our  Mis- 
sion should  be  kept  before  his  people;  which  kindness  I 
shall  not  be  slow  to  avail  myself  of.  Within  a  day  or 
two  I  have  heard  of  a  lady  who  was  in  the  congregation 
that  night  who  wishes  to  become  a  co-worker  with  us. 
We  expected  to  have  only  passed  through  Ixindon, 
but  tarried  nearly  three  weeks.  We  came  thence  by 
the  Forward  Brothers*  Steamship'line  direct  from  London 
to  Tangier,  where  after  a  smooth  and  uneventful  voyage, 
we  arrived,  and  took  possession  of  the  house  and  pleas- 
ant grounds  awaiting  us  on  "the  Marahan" — the  name 
given  to  an  elevated  plateau  outside  the  city  walls,  and 
approached  from  the  Western  gate.  Thus,  by  "the  good 
hand  of  our  God  upon  uf,"  we  are  hereupon  the  scone  of 
our  God  given  work.  Our  hope  and  expectation  for  the 
fnture  are  from  Hiro. 

yjiL-tT. 

We  were  rejoiced  that,  on  our  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, at  least  one  soul — one  of  the  ship^s  stewards — 
seemed  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  need  of  Christ.  And 
now,  again,  we  are  made  glad,  by  learning  from  Mis» 
Herdman  of  the  evident  and  happy  conversion  of  a 
woman  in  Tangier,  whom  she  has  been  faithfully  visit- 
ing and  pointing  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Very  stirring  and 
praise-producing  was  the  narration  she  has  just  given  of 
it.  But  wc  must  get  her  to  pen  the  story  for  our  readers. 
This  fruit,  so  soon  vonchsafed  to  ns,  encourages  us  to- 
expect  ^eat things  from  the  Lord,  with  but  little  delay. 
How  willing  He  is  to  bleHs! 

A    WORD    ABOUT    MOXET. 

Our  experiences  of  God's  faithfulness  are  not  given  ns 
solely  for  our  own  profit,  but  that  others  may  be  blessed 
and  encouraged  thereby.  We  should  speak  of  the  loving 
kindness  of  the  Lord. 

When  we  had  determined  it  was  God's  will  for  us  to 
come  forth  upon  this  mission,  we  carefully  estimated  the 
amount  needed  for  the  journey,  Ac,  from  Greensboro, 
N,  C,  to  this  place.  We  put  it  down  at  $1,000,  and 
began  asking  God  for  that  amonnt.  Every  step  ve  took 
God  compelled  us  to  take  in  faith  and  notoy  sight. 
When  we  began  making  our  preparation  for  the  jour- 
ney, such  as  selling  our  furniture,  d:c.,  we  had  received 
nothing  toward  the  needed  snm.  A  part  of  it  had  been 
given  when  we  started  Northward,  through  the  bounty 
of  friends  in  Greensboro,  Raleigh  and  Durham,  and 
some  others  in  North  Carolina.  A  considerable  sum 
was  given  ns  in  Baltimore.  Other  amounts  were  re- 
ceived by  letter  from  persons  whose  faces  we  had  never 
seen.  But  when  we  stepped  on  board  the  steamer  in 
Philadelphia  we  were  sttll  without  $231  of  the  estimated 


and  praved-for  $1,000.  No  one  knew  of  thifi  defiotency 
but  God.  As  frieada  bade  tis  good-bye  several  amounta 
were  handed  me,  one  of  them  the  gift  of  the  old  Bap* 
LL«t  AiiHOciatioii  then  in  seHsioa.  It  was  not  until  we 
bad  been  some  two  days  at  sea  that  I  went  over  my 
accounted  when  I  found  to  my  joy  that  the  amount 
given  the  morning  we  left,  exiotly  made  op  the  asked 
for  $1,000.  There  was  not  a  dollar  over  or  under  that 
isam.  How  sacred  our  little  fund  seemed  to  us  in  view 
of  tbU  precise  and  precious  answer  to  prayer!  Well 
xnight  we  name  it — as  Hannah  did  her  baoe — "Samuel," 
for  it  was  "Asked  of  God."  We  had  felt  a  pang  of  dis- 
appointment and  pain  that  some,  whom  we  bad  thought 
would  have  been  most  forward  to  help  us,  and  who 
were  abundantly  able  to,  had  given  us  nothing.  But 
now,  bow  we  rejoiced  that  they  bad  not.  Had  they 
given  we  would  have  missed  all  the  benediction  that 
came  upon  us  through  this  most  eza;(  and  evident 
answer.  How  excellent  a  thing  it  is  to  let  God  work  as 
lie  will! 

When  in  England  we  received  maoh  eympathy  and 
kindness,  some  of  which  was  in  substantial  shape.  One 
gift  was  from  an  unknown  donor  who  sent  it  to  me  by  a 
Christian  lady  who  had  heard  an  address  I  gave  at  the 
Aldgorgale  St.  noon  Meeting,  and  who  had  told  her 
friend  of  it — the  one  wbosentthe  money.  I  afterwards 
It-arned  that  it  was  from  the  autboresB,  Anna  Shiplon, 
whose  name  is  so  dear  and  honored  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  whom  I  have  since  had  a  pleasant 
letter. 

As  in  the  matter  of  the  pansage  money,  so  in  the  funds 
for  the  present  and  future  support  and  enlargement  of 
ihis  Mission,  our  eyed  are  fixed  on  high.  Yet  we  know 
ii  is  God*H  good  pleasure  to  send  us  supplies  through 
the  bounty  of  his  stewards.  As  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  these  columns,  31r.  Eugene  Levering,  2  Commerce  St., 
Baltimore,  will  receive,  receipt  for,  and  forward  all 
donations.  As  God  gave  us  the  passage  money  so  He 
will  send  ns  funds  as  we  have  need.  We  are  indeed 
far  from  the  ba«e  of  supplies.  Humanly  speaking,  this 
seems  a  difficulty,  but  it  is  none  to  God.  Indeed,  we 
have  already  proved  His  faithfulness  in  this  regard,  for 
since  we  arrived  we  have  lacked  nothing,  though  there 
baa  not  lacked  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith.  "In  God 
will  trust." 
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1.  An  interesHnff  fieUl. 
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ANSWBBfi   TO   L.CTTKB8. 


The  limits  of  time,  as  well  as  of  space,  are  inexorable. 
It  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  press  into  my  duty- 
crowded  days  any  correspondence  beyond  that  whieh 
my  work  vitally  demanded.  I  have  feared  many  dear 
personal  friends  would  be  grieved  at  their  much-appre- 
oiated  epistles  remaining  unanswered.  I  am  in  constant 
receipt  of  letter*  about  the  mission — some  from  those 
deainng  to  become  oo-workers,  some  expressive  of  sym- 
pathy, some  asking  various  questions,  others  to  ask  for 
articles  for  periodicals,  others  for  other  purposes.  These, 
with  those  from  personal  friends,  have  so  accumulated 
aa  to  make  the  task  of  answering  them  hopeless.  Hence 
I  ask  each  of  these  dear  friends  to  accept  the  copy  of 
this  publication,  which  will  be  sent  them,  as  my  answer 
to  their  communications.  1  aUo  ask  that  such  as  may 
hereafter  write  me,  and  who  may  reoeive  no  other  an- 
swer than  a  copy  of  this,  will  thus  understand  their 
letters  have  been  received  and  noted.  If  further  infor* 
mation  is  needed  by  any  such  as  have  thought  of  be- 
coming our  co-workers  in  Morocco,  I  will  endeavor  to 
«upply  it,  if  they  will  write  rae  again.  Letters  really 
requiring  replies  I  shall  hereafter  always  hope  to  answer. 
langier,  January  30^  1885, 


Was  not  Simon  who  bore  the 
cross  of  Christ,  a  native  of  Cyrene?  Was  not  the  man 
whom  Philip  met  and  baptized,  a  man  of  Ethiopia? — ' 
that  very  Ethiopia  which  David  says  shall  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  God  (Ps,  OS:  ai)?  Was  not  Apollos 
from  Alexandria?  Was  not  Alexandria  itself  noted  in 
the  early  historv  of  Christianity  aa  a  literary  and  theo- 
logical centre?  Yea,  is  not  all  I^gypt  sacred  and  familiar 
as  the  home  of  the  Hebrews  for  over  two  hundred  years? 

2.  Location  and  population.  Africa  is  the  only  con- 
tinent equally  divided  by  the  equator.  It  is  a  great 
island  of  11,000,000  square  miles,  3,000  miles  long  and 
about  the  same  in  width  at  its  widest  point.  The  popu- 
lation is  almost  200,000,000  nearly  one-sixth  the  baman 
t'ace. 

3.  7'A«  climate  is  of  great  variety,  because  Africa  lies 
in  three  zones,  i.  e.  about  1,000  miles  in  the  north  tem- 
perate, about  1,000  in  the  south  temperate,  and  about 
3,000  in  the  torrid  rone.  It  is  the  hottest  of  the  conti- 
nents, because  two-thirds  of  it  lie  between  the  tropics. 
Just  north  of  the  equator,  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  eggs 
may  be  cooked  in  the  sand. 

The  greatest  heat,  however,  is  not  along  the  equator, 
where  great  forests  and  heavy  rainfalls  keep  the  land 
from  heating;  but  in  the  great  rainless  deserts,  Sahara 
in  the  north  (2,000,000  square  miles — one-sixth  of  all 
Africa)  and  Kalahari  in  the  south.  fl 

Snoic  in  Africa?     Yes,  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  theV 
Abyssinian  peaks,  and  those  in  Cape  Colony  have  patches 
of  snow  even  in  summer.     Mount  Kenia,  just  under  the.^ 
equator,  is  sometimes  snow-capped.  H 

4.  JSzplorations.  Africa  is  almost  a  new  world  to  us, 
because  only  of  late  years  has  it  been  explored  to  any 
extent.  Those  who  studied  its  geography  thirty  years 
ago  need  now  to  study  it  anew.  They  will  find  a  dif- 
ferent Africa.  Though  still  the  "dark"  continent,  its 
geography  and  make  up  are  now  much  less  a  matter  of 
guess-work. 

iiut  why  has  Africa  been  so  long   unknown  to  the 
civilized  world?  Because  it  is  hard  to  get  from  its  coasts 
inward.     Its  rivers  are  hard  to  navigate,  being  full  of^ 
sandbars,  rapids  and  cataracts.  ■ 

A  hundred  years  ago  Africa  began  to  be  explored,  but 
only  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  much  been  done  in 
this  interest.  ^M 

The  name  of  Mungo  Park  is  closely  associated  witlil| 
this  work.     He  was  one  of  its  first  great  explorerd  and 
sutiiered  dreadful  things  in   bis  work,  but   he   gave  the 
world  muoh  knowledge  of  this  wonderful  land.  fl 

The  name  bedt  known  in  African  explorations  isDavidS 
Livingstone  of  England,  who  began  his  work  there 
about  1840  aa  a  medical  missionary,  and  who  spent  the 
liist  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  inmaking  Africa  belter 
known  to  the  Christian  world.  What  he  did  for  Africa 
cannot  well  be  told  in  a  few  words,  JSesldes  opening 
the  land  to  exploration  and  commerce,  be  also  gave  great 
impulse  to  missionary  work  there. 

To  show  the  interest  taken  in  Africa  of  late  years,  I 
need  only  mention  the  fact  that  thirty  exploring  expedi- 
tions from  all  parts  of  Europe  are  now  there,  moving  io 
all  directions,  to  eetablitih  trading  posts  and  open  the 
laud  to  civilization,  science,  commerce  and  religion. 
Germany,  England,  France,  and  Spain  have  spent  much 
money  in  making  geographical,  scientific  and  other  disrfl 
coveries.  " 

5.  TA6  people  are  an  interesting  study,  differing  as 
much  as  the  various  parts  of  their  country.     There 
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many  tribes,  1angua^«9,  colors  and  degrees  of  oiviliui- 
tioD.  Tall,  short,  delicate,  robast,  brave,  cowardly,  thick- 
lipped,  »harp-faced,  settled,  roving,  ignorant,  intelligent, 
rnergetic,  ]&T.y — maob  as  it  is  among  the  white  people  of 
America! 

While  the  HottentotB  have  alwayu  been  the  synonym 
of  ignorance  and  stupidity,  the  Zulus  of  Soath  Africa  are 
rery  qtiiokwitted.  Iheir  children  in  the  mtsi^ion  schools 
w*  great  mental  ability,  write  excellent  compositions, 
'.f>  music  wonderfully,  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
-  beyond  many  American  children,  and  are  very 
_  Li  wid  generous.  An  English  missionaryin  Uganda, 
ipeakioj;  of  the  negroes  learning,  says:  ''^The  quickness 
of  a  majority  has  been  a  surprise  to  me.  Few  English 
people  can  learn  so  readily." 

The  religion  of  Africa  is  of  a  very  low  order.  They 
worship  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  thinking  that  the 
godi  dwell  there,  and  also  snakes,  orocodilef,  monkeys 
aad  other  animals,  thinking  that  the  spirits  of  their  fath- 
ers dwell  in  these.  Many  of  their  funeral  customs  are 
dreadfally  crael,  e  ff,  kilting  hundreds  of  the  people  at 
the  barial  of  a  chief,  and  even  burying  scores  of  living 
women  iu  bis  grave. 

What  do  thefie  people  do  for  a  living?  Some  are  far- 
mers of  a  poor  kind;  some  have  vineyards;  others  pluck 
and  sell  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich;  others  deal  in  spices 
and  gums  which  are  sent  to  distant  lands;  many  live  by 
banting,  many  on  thenatlvefruitu,  and  many  by  war  and 
plunder. 

6.  IHoisiom.  North  Africa  has  the  Kile,  with  its  won- 
derful length  (4,200  miles),  hidden  sources  and  yearly 
overflow.  Abyssinia  is  noted  for  having  had  a  form  of 
Christianity  dating  from  the  time  of  the  apostles,  bat 
now  a  peculiar  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Romanism. 

Sonth  Africa  has  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Transvaal  and 
Zaluland.  There  the  Hottentots,  the  Bushmen  (a  little 
people,  four  and  a  half  feet  high)  and  the  Kaffirs  (large, 
uinscular,  not  thick-lipped  and  flat-nosed).  Cape  Town 
is  the  centre  of  the  telegraph  system.  An  ocean  cable 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Aden  in  the  Red  Sea, 
iuake«  it  )>ossible  for  our  Boards  to  get  quick  news  from 
the  missioDaries.  In  Cape  Colony  also  is  Lovedale 
Training  School,  begun  in  1B50,  and  now  having  400 
scholars  learning  to  teacb,  to  preach,  to  make  wagons,  to 
farm,  to  help  themselves  and  their  fellow  men. 

Wei^t  Africa  is  very  unhealthy,  beoause  of  its  great 
rmiofalls  (IGO  inches  yearly).  One  great  hindrance  to 
miasionary  work  is  this  fever-breeding  climate;  and  the 
question  necessarily  arises,Must  not  AfricansChristianizo 
Africa?  In  twenty  year8(1804-l8t4)  the  Hnglisb  Church 
Missionary  Society  sent  out  B/j  missionaries  to  Sierra 
Leone,  of  whom  two-thirds  died  and  fourteen  went  home 
wrecked.  From  1824-1844  the  Wef-leyan  Missionary 
Society  sent  out  86,  of  whom  half  died  and  most  of  the 
rest  vent  home  half  dead.* 

The  most  interesting  point  in  West  Africa  is  Liberia, 
a  repnblic  founded  by  the  American  Colonization  Society 
in  1822  as  a  home  for  freed  slaves  from  America.  Free* 
town  is  a  very  significant  name.  The  society  has  sent 
oat  in  these  sixty  years  about  20,000  persons,  one  daily, 
at  a  cost  of  $100  each.  Not  all  our  hopes  in  regard  to 
Liberia  have  been  realir.e<^,  but  great  g<KKl  has  been 
done.     It  baa  driven  the  slave  trade  from   700   miles  of 

*U  all  this  loss  of  life  seems  foolish  or  wroag,  remember  it  is  in 
a  great  cause,  the  work  is  very  necessary,  Ibe  eacriflcea  are  cbeer- 
fully  made,  and  tbe  results  are  eDcoursgiiip.  When  mtn  losetbeir 
lives  In  bunting  the  Nortb  Polf.  or  in  some  similar  fruiileas  Tolly, 
Lbey  are  ipplauded  as  licroef;  but  those  vho  die  in  mis&ioDary 
aacrifice  are  true  hero«& 


coast,  and  the  trade  ib  now  secret,  and  therefore  slow. 
One  hundred  years  aw)  Sierra  Lcono  was  the  great  slave 
depot.  What  dreadfnl  sufferings  that  name  recalls! 
The  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  can  be  seen  only  by  study- 
ing the  figures:  50,000,000  human  btit^gs  (the  popnlft- 
tion  of  the  United  States)  have  been  torn  from  their 
homes  in  Africa,  and  tens  of  thousands  every  year  car- 
ried into  foreign  slavery. 

Closely  associated  with  West  Africa,  is  the  name  of 
the  aged  Bishop  Samuel  Crowther,  seized  by  slave  deal- 
ers when  a  child,  rescued  from  a  slave  ship,  educated  as 
a  Christian,  and  many  years  ago  ordained  and  then  made 
Bishop  over  this  interesting  part  of  Africa. 

Central  Africa  is  high,  like  an  inverted  saucer,  ex- 
tending from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Oceans,  with  a 
territory  as  large  as  our  whole  land  east  of  the  Rooky 
Mountains,  and  with  a  populaliou  of  80,000,000.  Hero 
are  the  great  lakes,  here  rise  the  great  rivers  of  Africa, 
(Nile,  Congo,  Zambeze),  and  here  are  its  highest  moun- 
tains always  covered  with  snow. 

Here  is  the  great  kingdom  of  Uganda,  ruled  by  the 
Bu§piciou8  and  capricious  M'tesa.  In  1815  the  world  wan 
startled  and  delighted  with  the  message  that  he  wanted 
his  people  ChristianiKed,  and  soon  $100,000  were  given 
to  tbe  missionary  societica  of  England  for  this  purpose; 
but  the  king  soon  became  tired  of  bis  new  religion.  (Or 
did  some  Romish  priests  poison  hia  mind  against  the 
Proteetantfl?) 

Trading  stations  have  been  opened  both  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior.  Many  steamers  run  on  its  rivers  and 
lakej),  and  several  railroads  are  finished.  What  a  sight 
to  the  natives,  seeing  the  white  man  move  under  power 
of  st(am! 

7.  ^fissions  in  AjVica.  An  encouraging  beginning 
has  been  made,  much  ground  has  been  taken.  The  whole 
Bible  has  been  translated  into  eight  languages,  andpartv 
of  the  Bible  are  now  published  in  twenly-siz  other  lan- 
guages. Nearly  600  missionaries  are  at  work;  250,000' 
communicant  members,  besides  500,000  adherents,  have 
been  gathered,  and  hundreds  of  schools  have  been  opened. 
Thirty-three  missionary  societieH  of  England,  Scotland, 
France,  Germany  and  America  are  there  (each  having* 
its  own  field,  without  intrusion).  Work  was  begun  there 
two  hundred  years  ago,  but  only  within  sixty-five  year» 
has  much  been  done.  Tbe  intensely  interesting  life  of 
Robert  Moffat  belongs  to  Africa,  and  forms  a  rich  ohap- 
ter  in  its  church  history. 

Now,  while  mnch  has  been  done  for  Africa,  bow  mucii 
yet  remains  to  be  done  I  I^ook  at  the  figures:  250,000 
full  converts  out  of  200,000,000— one  in  every  800; 
600  missionaries  among  aU  these  people  gives  only  one 
to  every  yao.ooo! 

While  millions  of  money  and  thousands  of  men  are 
nsed  in  scientific  and  commercial  explorations  there,  the 
church  should  be  equally  lavish  of  meu  and  money  for 
founding  and  spreading  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
Christ. 

All  this  is  not  worth  telling,  if  it  does  not  move  our 
hearts  to  greater  interest  in  this  dark  land. 

"From  OreeaUnd's  ley  mounlalns. 

From  India's  cor»i  strand, 
Where  Afric's  sunny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  ttrand; 
Prom  many  an  aarleot  river. 

From  many  a  pslmy  plain. 
They  call  us  to  dt-Hvcr 

Their  land  from  error's  chafo." 

Mifflinburg^  Pa, 
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GOD'S    EVERLASTING    SIGN 


ll^n^ttal 


^ht  Itomf  ^ttA^  at  <&iiv  Jortigu  ^itXAf, 

ni  HKV.  A,  C,  DIXON. 

Tho  heathen  need  the  goapeL  What  do  we  need 
^hat  they  may  have  it?  is  a  queation  worthy  of  our 
i(prayerful  c  on  Bid  era  ti  on. 

FIrat  of  HI,  we  need  a  clear  conviction  that  the  hea- 
then are  lost.  There  la  in  some  quartern  a  sickly  senti* 
mentaliam  which  ^ould  put  in  Heaven  all  men^  however 
degraded,  who  have  not  heard  of  Christ.  Then,  in  the 
naniie  of  common  eenae,  let  us  all  become  heathen. 
Away  with  our  Bibles!  Down  with  oar  ohnrchea!!  If 
ignorance  eaves  all,  while  many  are  lost  where  knowl- 
edge is  introduced  j  for  the  good  of  all,  let  ignorance 
reigo,  and  all  obataclea  in  its  way  be  removed. 

Such  sentimentaliatg  forget  that  Heaven  is  more  than 
a  place.  It  la  character  also.  The  place  withont  the 
correeponding  character  would  he  Hell,  God's  parpose 
ia  to  conform  men  to  the  image  of  His  Son.  "We  shall 
be  like  him."  Now  read  Bom.  l:  28-32,  and  see  what 
kind  of  characters  you  may  expect  to  meet  in  Heaven, 
if  the  heathen  are  to  be  saved  without  the  traoBformiog 
power  of  the  gospel. 

Our  marching  orders  are  to  '-Go,"  whether  the  heathen 
are  saved  or  lost.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ask  our  General  for 
bia  reajsons.  To  refuse  to  obey  is  to  be  disloyal.  And 
^'This  is  the  love  of  God  that  we  keep  his  command- 
ments." Feeling  happy  even  to  the  point  of  ahouting 
is  not  love^  but  OHEoiGXCB  til.  The  great  need  of  the 
Church  is  this  spirit  of  obedienoe.  The  call  from  God 
to  GOf  really  needs  no  call  from  man  to  came. 

Mr.  Davies,  while  preaching  in  the  presence  of  George 
III,  noticed  that  the  audience  was  interrBpted  by  the 
approving  aeclamations  of  the  royal  party.  Looking 
atraipht  at  the  king,  he  said  with  cool  decision :  "When 
the  lion  roare^  the  beasts  of  the  forest  truniblo;  and, 
when  God  speaks,  let  the  kings  of  the  earth  keep  silence." 
And  when  God  says,  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  let  all  objecters  hold  their 
peaoe.  And  yet,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  condition 
of  the  heathtin  will  make  the  obedient  more  zealous. 
Jesua"moti€(^wiVAtfom;pa8fliora,"'fedthehungrymultitnd6. 

Both  of  these  combined  will  give  ns  ourgreate^tbome-^ 
need — Consbchatiom".  Foreign  missionaries  at  home  is 
the  need  of  Missions  abroad — Christian  men  and  women, 
who  Go  in  prayer  and  purse,  while  they  remain  in  body. 
"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  a  by-stander  of  a  Chris- 
tian blacksmith^  aa  with  his  heavy  hammer  he  made  the 
aparka  fly  in  every  direction.  "Preaching  the  gospel  to 
the  regions  beyond,"  was  the  reply.  His  missionary 
heart  consecrated  his  muscle  to  making  money  for  Christ. 

Louis  XI  gave  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  county  of 
Cologne,  but  kept  the  revenue  for  himself.  Are  there 
not  too  many  LouisXI  kind  of  Cbristians  who  go  through 
the  farce  of  poblicly  giving  themselves  to  God,  while 
they  keep  for  their  own  use  the  best  of  all  they  have  or 
can  make?  When  we  at  home  realize  that  we  are  not 
our  own,  that  we  are  not  proprietors  bnt  stewards  who 
must  give  an  account,  the  cause  will  not  lack  for  money. 
The  pnrpose  of  Jesus  is  the  conquest  of  the  world.  For 
this  He  sacrificed  himnelf.  Have  we  who  are  saved  by 
that  sacrifice  no  sacrifice  to  make?  Will  He  who  gave 
his  life  call  in  vain  for  our  money?  He  has  set  before  ns 
an  inspiring  object— *the  conquest  of  the  world!  Its 
grandeur  appeals  to  the  heroic  in  every  Christian  heart. 
"But  the  romance  of  miasiona  has  pasaed  away,"  we  are 
told.  Let  us  be  tbankTut,  if  you  mean  by  romance  the 
oewnesB  and  mistaken  ideas  of  a  misaionary's  hardships. 


But  the  heroism  of  missions  rematQs. 

There  are  still  mea  and  women,  thaak  God,  who  love 
Christ  and  souls  better  tbao  civilizatiou,  comfort  and 
home,  and  aa  we  read  their  lives  we  see  the  history  of 
Jesus,  the  preface  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  continuing  through  the  agea.  Again  and  again 
He  sacrifices  Himself  in  the  lives  of  Hia  people,  and  it  is 
a  pressing  need  that  our  pastors  ahould  tell  the  people^ 
not  only  of  the  Christ  that  wo^  iu  the  fiesb,  but  of  the 
Christ  that  is  as  He  works  amoag  the  Dations.  The 
attempt  of  modern  infidelity  Is  to  get  rid  of  a  living, 
acting  God,  Induce  the  people  to  read  our  missionary 
journals,  and  you  have  sufliciently  answered  it. 

The  field  among  the  Berbers  set  before  us  in  this  mag- 
azine ia  most  interesting  and  inviting.  In  the  mountains 
of  North  Africa  live  ten  millions  of  people  with  the 
physique  and  capabilities  of  the  Aoglo-Sixoo  race.  The 
climate,  unlike  other  parts  of  Africa,  is  healthful.  The 
people  show  a  remarkable  readiness  to  hear  the  gospel. 
Already  some  of  them  have  been  converted.  The  re- 
maining mtUionSj  by  their  need,  call  to  ua  for  help, 

Bro.  Baldwin  and  fais  family  have  answered  the  call, 
and  gone  forth  tru.sting  God  and  hia  people  for  support.. 
He  spied  out  the  land  last  Spring  and  broaght  back  a 
good  report.  His  earnest  exhortation  was  "Let  us  go  up 
at  once  and  poaseas  the  l^nd,  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it," 

Our  other  fields  need  not  suffer,  while  we  not  only 
give  him  and  hid  family  bread,  but  enough  in  addition 
to  fill  the  mountains  of  Kabylia,  Algeria,  and  Moroooo 
with  earnest  heralds  oF  the  cross,, 

Jialiimore,  March,  ISS-J, 


HO.  Hi.      THE  OPESISG  OF  DOOfiS. 
BV  ARTaDB  r.  PtKRSON,  D.  D, 

We  have  named  a  few  of  the  obstacles  that,  eighty 
yeara  ago,  and  even  more  recently,  within  the  memory 
of  men  atill  living,  challenged  and  defied  all  the  wisdom 
and  power  of  man  to  remove  or  surmount.  To  day  they 
are  all  gone;  like  Jerioho^s  walla,  they  are  down,  and  we 
have  only  to  climb  over  their  rutosand  enter  unhindered 
into  posaeBBion  of  Satan's  strongholds.  How  can  we 
leavt^  out  the  divine  element  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem of  the  ages?  The  pious,  prayerful  student  of  hia- 
tory  can  trace  the  moving  of  the  Pillar  far  back  in  the 
centuries,  while  as  yet  the  eyes,  even  of  Christian  dis- 
ciples, were  holden,  that  they  did  not  perceive  or  recog- 
nize it  From  the  time  when  the  morning  star  of  the 
Reformation  rose,  in  John  de  Wycliffe,  Christendom 
has  beea  in  transition,  unconacioudly  preparing  ander 
God  for  the  world  wide  proclamation  of  tnia  goipel. 

Not  to  go  back  further  into  remote  history,  the  Ref* 
ormation  in  philosophy  and  in  religion  was  itaelf  one 
grandj  oonspiououj  step  toorard  this  coniaummation,  for 
it  prepared  the  way  for  a  purer  and  more  primitive  faith 
and  life;  it  gave  the  Bible  to  the  commoD  people  in 
their  own  tongue;  it  made  less  diBtinct,  if  it  did  not  make 
extinct,  the  line  of  demarcation  and  separation  between 
clergy  and  laity,  aod  struck  a  blow  at  priestcraft;  it  was 
the  divine  touch  which  brought  partial  restoration  of 
'sight  to  eyes  long  blinded  to  the  true  character  of  God 
and  the  real  destitution  of  man ;  and  prepared  the  Church 
to  recognize  the  claimii  of  the  lost  upon  the  aaved,  the  fact 
that  every  disciple  is  a  debtor  to  every  unregenerate  soul. 

Then  oame  that  triad  of  inventions — the  mariner^s 
compass,  tbeprintinis;  press  and  steam  locomotion,  which 
with  mighty  strides  forward,  have  made  all  men  neighbors 
andhelppd  us  to  send  the  Wordof  Godand  tbemesaenger 
of  the  Crosa  to  every  land  and  people. 
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Bat  still  hBO  great  hindrance*  to  miuioDB  stood,  like 
the  o]>poBiBg  piUara  of  Heroaln,  over  against  eaoh  other, 
towerine  high  and  defying  all  human  power  to  remove 
them.  Every  oriental  empire  was  hostile  to  approach; 
Bfohammedamsm  and  Paganism  threatened  and  pao- 
ished  apostasy  with  death ;  and  even  the  oriental  oharohes, 
whioh  were  nominally  Christian,  hid  beneath  the  mask 
\  of  an  empty  formalism,  the  malignant  spirit  of  system- 
^  «tic  persecution.  Over  against  Uiis  obstacle  stood  the 
<^uroh,  practically  dead  to  all  sense  of  love  or  even  of 
debt  toward  the  heathen,  and  actnally  meeting  the  prop- 
■odtion  of  a  world^s  evangelisation  with  indifference, 
flay,  with  sneers  of  contemptuous  ridicule. 

Ifot  a  century  ago  Dr.  Rvland  bade  Wm.  Carey  "sit 
•down;**  not  a  century  ago  tne  Scottish  General  Assembly 
pronounoed  the  idea  of  universal  missions,  "fanatical, 
revolutionary  and  dangerous;"  and  stirred  up  old  John 
E^kine  to  thunder  forth  his  remonstrance,  and  poor  into 
them  hot  shot  and  shell;  not  a  century  ago  the  General 
Association  of  Massachusetts  timidly  sent  a  few  pioneers 
to  lands  beyond  tiie  sea,  half  doubting  whether  it  was 
not  courting  visionary  and  impractioabfe  soheflies,  to  en- 
•coonge  snui  young  men  as  Hall,  Judson,  Newell  and 
Kott  to  sail  for  foreign  shores  on  such  an  errand  as  a 
world's  evangelisation! 

Those  of  ns  who  have  been  studying  the  present 
movements  of  the  missionary  hosts,  now  penetrating 
the  territory  of  the  last  of  the  'hermit  nations;*  we  who 
bave  seen  tiie  churches  of  Christendom  arising  as  with 
•one  ffrand  unanimous  impulse  to  'go  in  and  possess  th« 
land/  ftnd  patting  to  shame  every  apathetic  soul,  can 
-acaroely  believe  that  such  transformations  of  moral 
sentiment  could  have  been  effected  in  such  a  space 
of  time. 

T^^faet  that  openings  have  been  made  through  these 
•doubly-lodced  doors  of  pagan  hostility  and  Christian 
Apathy,  and  the  way  in  whieh  these  openings  have  been 
mad^  both  compel  us  to  say  with  Pharaoh's  magicians, 
-"This  is  the  Unger  of  God!"  And  as  it  is  of  foremost 
•consequence  for  us  to  see  and  feel  this  divine  factor  in 
modem  JouBsions,  it  may  be  well  to  give  spaoe  for  a  brief 
review  of  tiie  oourse  of  historic  events. 

For  four  hundred  years  we  behold  signal  providences, 

1>reparing  the  •w%jot  the  Lord,  casting  up  a  broad, 
evel  highway  for  ms  chariot,  between  the  centres  of 
Christendom  and  the  centres  of  Pagandom.  At  the 
very  eloee  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  route  to  the 
Indiea,  opened  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  the 
impnlae  to  the  original  East  India  Conipany,  wnich  was 
«hftrtered  under  Queen  Elisabeth  SIst  Dea,  1600.  Thus, 
whUe  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  sowing  the  seeds  of  an 
wgresnve  Christian  republic  boieath  the  setting  son, 
"ue  basis  was  laid  on  iniioh  the  foremost  Protestant 
nation  of  Europe  was  to  ereot  an  empire  toward  the  snn- 
TiTC,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  oriental  heathenism!  TJn- 
oonsoioasly,  Christian  England  was  reaching  out  her 
liands,  boUi  toward  the  orient  and  the  Occident,  to  build 
foundations  for  the  universal  Church  of  the  future. 
''Thb  subsequent  eonfliots  on  this  Continent,  and  in  India 
and  Burma,  settied  the  question  that  neither  crucifix  nor 
•crescent,  but  the  cross  should  control  both  American 
•civilization  and  that  of  the  anoient  Indies. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  two  fore- 
most Protestant  powers  of  the  world  swav  respectively, 
America  and  Asia.  England  has  a  firm  foothold  in  the 
central  field  of  oriental  missions,  and  her  hands  grasp 
the  keys  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  East,  while  the  Amer- 
ican 'Republic  is  preparing  to  supply  men  and  means  for 
a  mission  crusade. 
A  line  -ef  «oBununication  was  of  course  necessary;  an 


open  highway  for  travel  and  traffic  between  the  mother 
country,  England,  and  her  eastern  possessions;  and  an 
open  highwa^r  means  a  safe  and  peaceful  road.  If  Brit- 
am  had  any  rights  in  India  she  had  a  right  to  come  and 
go  unmolested. 

Thus  political  necessity  ultimately  determined  both 
the  political  and  religious  attitude  of  every  nation  bor- 
dering that  highway.  Had  England  not  held  control 
of  that  highway  to  the  Indies,  the  very  destinies  of 
Europe  and  Asia  might  have  been  changed.  Turkey 
would  probably  have  oeen  devoured  by  Russia,  or  di- 
vided between  Russia  and  France;  tiie  Greek  and  Papal 
Churches,  both  foes  of  Protestant  missions,  would  prob- 
ably have  crossed  the  mountains  and  taken  possession 
of  Asia. 

But,  instead,  God  uses  English  arms  and  diplomacy 
to  hold  Popes,  Czars,  and  Saltans  in  check;  snielding 
converts  from  peraecution,  whether  by  Turkish  Arme- 
nians, Persian  Nestorians,  Syrian  Moslems,  or  Indian 
Brahmans,  and  securing  for  a  Protestant  power  a  casting 
vote  in  the  affairs  ef  the  Sublime  Porte!  The  provi- 
dential establishment  of  British  Enipire  in  India  was 
thus  the  driving  of  an  entering  wedge  for  the  gospel 
into  the  heart  of  Asia — a  wedge,  the  direction  of  whose 
cleavage  is  eastward,  and  wLich  is  destined  to  split 
these  gnarled  and  knotted  trunks  of  oriental  empires 
in  twaml 

Meanwhile  that  other  mighty  evangelizing  force  grows 
from  the  seed  sown  at  Plymonth  Rook.  The  Protest- 
ant Republic  of  America  strides  steadily  across  the  Con- 
tinent from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  plants  its  foot  upon  tiie 
Western  shores,  and  then,  as  though  there  were  no  mare 
sea,  proceeds  towards  the  Eastern  coast  of  Asia.  And 
BO  this  other  great  Protestant  power  moves  from  the 
other  direction  to  meet  England,  a  counter-force  to 
oppose  that  entering  wedge;  with  tiie  opposition,  not  of 
resistance,  but  of  co-operation,  as  anvil  opposes  sledge 
hammer  to  mould  and  shape  the  red-hot  iron. 

In  other  words,  another  irrepressible  confiict  is  immi- 
nent. Commerce,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  insists  on 
a  hi|;hway  around  the  world.  A  genUe,bnt  firm,  steady, 
persistent  pressure  is  brought  to  Dear  against  the  sealed 
ports  and  oarred  gates  of  exclusive  oriental  empires. 
The  United  States  leads  the  way,  and,  in  that  memor- 
able year,  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  in  the  Bay  of  Teddo. 
on  the  Ijord*s  day,  spreading  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
over  the  capstan,  opens  the  Bible,  reads  we  one  hun- 
dredth Psalm,  witn  his  Christian  crew  sin^  "All 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,"  and,  without  firing  a  gun 
or  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  unbars  the  ports  of  Japan 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Fiveyears  later,  otner 
nations  join  with  England  and  the  United  States  and 
knock  loudly  at  the  gates  of  China;  and,  in  1 868,  another 
'onniM  mirabilUj  by  treaty  with  four  leading  nations  of 
the  world,  the  Wuled  Kingdom  opens  her  doors  to 
trade  and  to  the  Gospel,  and  exprusly  stipulates  that 
"Any  person,  either  citizen  of  the  country  with  whi^ 
the  treaty  is  made  or  Chinese  convert  to  the  faith  of  th« 
Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  who  accord- 
ing to  these  tenets,  peaceably  teaches  and  practises  the 
principles  of  Christianity  mall  in  no  ease  be  interfered 
wUh  or  moleeted." 

This  treaty  gave  religious  liberty  to  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  world.  By  one  titanic  blow,  a  moan- 
tain  obstacle,  high  as  the  Himalayas,  was  leveled  before 
the  gospel  chariot!  The  way  was  now  open,  from  the 
Golden  Horn  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  through  the  heart  of 
Aoia;  and  it  was  as  plainly  an  interposition  of  God  as 
when  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  heaped  into  a  waU. 
Without  tarrying  to  refer  to  other  Providential  open- 
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ingB  of  new  doors,  let  us  not  forget  that  recent  and 
remarkable  unveiling  of  Africa!  lo  Angust,  1877,  after 
999  days,  Stanley  having  entered  at  Zanzibar,  emerged 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  the  exploration  of 
equatorial  Africa  was  completed,  and  the  way  opened 
for  missionanes  to  follow  in  tbe  footsteps  of  the  ex- 
plorer.    The  only  "Dark  Continent"  is  now  illumined. 

That  dying  cry  on  Cavalry's  Cross  not  only  rent  the 
temple's  veil  in  twain;  but  it  has  been  rending  veil  after 
veil,  through  the  ages!  It  echoed  down  the  centuries, 
and  Britain  was  opened  to  Christian  civilisation.  It 
pealed  across  the  Sea  and  a  Western  world  was  un- 
veiled to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  nations;  its  mur- 
mnrs  floated  toward  the  Southern  pole,  and  Australia 
loomed  up  out  of  the  darkness;  and  now,  once  more, 
that  same  dying  cry  disperses  the  thick  clouds  which, 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  have  wrapped  in 
obscurity  the  Dark  Continent! 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 

The  Presbyterian  Hissioa  in  Fenia. 

BT  BBV.    BBNJ.    lA.BA.BJtm, 

Dbab  Gospbl  in  All  Lands — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Persia  Mission  held  last  month  in  Oroomiah, 
was  one  of  nnnsual  interest  in  some  respects.  It  was  a 
rare  pleasure  to  have  with  us  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  a  man 
whose  name  is  honored  and  loved  among  all  good 
Presbyterians  of  the  home  land.  His  long  and  tiresome 
journey  to  visit  us  was  a  very  practical  evidence  of  hid 
deep  love  for  the  foreign  missionary  work.  It  was  the 
more  appreciated  by  us,  as  it  is  the  first  instance  of  our 
receiving  such  attention  from  any  representative  of  the 
American  churches  since  our  mission  was  founded.  The 
two  weeks  of  his  stay  were  crowded  with  events  of  in- 
terest. Besides  our  own  annual  meeting,  the  Native 
Presbytery  or  Synod  held  its  annual  meeting  of  three 
days. 

We  missionaries  also  set  apart  a  day  for  special  exer- 
eises  in  commemoration  of  this  50th  anniversary  of  the 
eAablishment  of  this  mission  to  Persia.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  celebration  was  the  reading  of  valuable 
hiatorioal  papers  by  Rev.  Dr.  Shedd  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
son. The  review  of  the  work  in  Oroomiah  was  packed 
with  facts  and  figures  of  great  value,  though  it  was  bat 
a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the  workers  and  their  labors 
during  the  half  century  gone  by.  The  record  of  the 
efforts  of  the  churches  of  America  to  redeem  this  distant 
benighted  huid  of  Persia  through  nearly  one  hundred  of 
its  chosen  sons  and  daughters,  at  a  vast  outlay  of  money, 
is  a  chapter  in  their  history  that  nreatly  redounds  to 
tbeir  honor  and  promise.  Though  the  fruits  may  not  be 
in  all  respects  what  sanguine  lovers  of  the  cause  have 
Anticipated,  yet  they  are  such  as  to  fill  our  hearts  and 
months  with  praise  and  thanks^ving  to  Him  who  hath 
made  the  dayspring  from  on  high  to  visit  this  people, 
giving  light  to  them  that  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
uadow  of  death. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  recall  the  erowth  of  the 
eanse  from  its  feeble  beginnings  to  their  present  fair 
proportions.  At  one  glance  we  see  the  first  attempts  at 
mstruction  in  the  cellar  of  these  buildings,  with  written 
cards  for  books  and  shallow  boxes  of  sand  for  slates  and 
paper;  and  at  another  we  behold  our  beautiful  grounds, 
with  their  commodious  edifices,  fifty  or  more  promising 
young  men  as  students,  amply  supplied  with  the  produc- 
tions of  our  busy  press  for  years  of  extended  study.  We 
look  hack  and  see  a  few  village  schools,  taught  too  often 
by  unfaithful  men,  ecclesiastics  of  the  old  Nestorian 
Church,  while  now  we  count  scores  of  schools  with  nearly 
2,000  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  fairly  trained  teach- 


ers. Every  year  shows  an  advance  in  the  number  and 
qnaility  of  these  schools.  Intermediate  schools  have 
been  opened,  and  we  have  now  the  outlines  of  a  graded 
system.  In  a  large  measure  the  free  system  has  been 
done  away,  and  a  considerable  sum  is  paid  yearly  by 
the  people  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Of  the  171  graduates  from  the  training  school,  never 
given  the  name  of  "college,"  40  are  dead;  some  30  are 
engaged  in  seonlar  pursmts;  a  few  are  connected  with 
other  societies;  about  one  in  nine  have  proved  useless 
men.  Under  our  own  superintendence  there  are  40 
preachers  and  other  helpers,  some  in  remoter  parts  of 
Persia. 

When  we  come  to  review  the  spiritual  results  of  these 
fifty  years  of  planting  and  watering  we  are  met  with 
striking  evidences  of  the  favor  of  God  aocompaBving 
the  prayers  and  labors  of  his  church  for  this  nelil 
Blessed  revivals  have  been  a  characteristic  of  the  work. 
Oar  mission  history  is  starred  with  them.  Scores  and 
hundreds  have  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ  at  these  precious  seasons.  No  year  has  passed 
without  some  portion  of  the  field  being  thus  blessed* 
The  statistics  cannot  tell  all  that  God  has  wrought.  Many 
oatside  our  organizations,  we  believe,  have  acceptea 
Christ  in  true  faith.  Many  who  are  enrolled  may  never 
enter  heaven.  But,  as  Dr.  Shedd  said  in  his  paper,  "the 
statistics  give  us  at  least  the  skeleton  of  the  truth — iix» 
framework  of  the  redeemed  ohuroh  of  God."  The  num- 
ber admitted  to  our  communion  from  the  first  is  2,667. 
Of  these,  044  have  fallen  asleep,  leaving  1,713  now  oft 
the  roll.  The  last  seven  years  have  been  the  mostfmit- 
fuL  In  the  village  of  Geog  Tapa  one  in  five  is  a  member 
of  the  ohuroh.  We  wish  we  had  more  Geog  Tapas.  Bat 
the  thousands  of  hearts  more  or  less  convinced  afford  a 
great  opportunitv  in  the  future.  We  build  great  hopes 
on  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  in  the  past.  A  gloriov* 
harvest  seems  all  ripe  before  us.  There  is  earnest  call 
for  more  faith,  more  prayer,  more  self-saorifioing  effort 
on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  our  native  helpers.  With 
these  the  future  will  witness  grander  results  than  any  in. 
the  past. 

One  feature  in  the  review  of  the  half  oenturv  of  great 
interest  and  encouragement  is  the  expansion  of  the  field. 
Instead  of  the  one  station  at  Oroomiah  there  are  now 
/our  under  the  oare  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  That 
at  Teheran  was  establii^ed  in  1672.  Those  at  Tabric 
and  Ramadan  were  planted  later.  The  foundation  for  a 
fifth  at  Salmas  are  already  begun.  Time  has  not  allowed 
the  f uU  development  of  the  work  at  these  points,  but 
there  is  encouragement  in  the  fmiti^e  already  gathered.. 
Collectively  these  four  stations  report  as  follows: 

Churches,  25;  20  of  them  at  Oroomiah. 

Communicants,  1,834. 

Received  on  confession  as  by  last  report  (1883),  171. 

Attendants  in  congregations,  about  6,000;  4,870  at 
Oroomiah. 

Under  instruction,  2,475;  2,106  at  Oroomiah. 

Benevolent  contributions  and  support  of  pastors  and 
schools,  about  $2,400;  |2,000  in  Oroomiah. 

The  work  accomplished  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
great  one.  It  is  especially  so  when  we  consider  tha 
country — an  intensely  Moslem,  fanatical  and  despotic 
land.  The  nominal  Christians  condemned  and  down- 
trodden,  their  manhood  largely  crushed  out  of  them.. 
To  see  any  trophies  of  grace  under  such  circumstances  is 
cause  of  gratitude.  To  see  them  in  such  numbers,  to  see 
churches  springing  up  over  the  land;  the  spirit  of  self- 
support  and  fraternal  aid  from  the  stronger  to  the 
weaker  growing  from  year  to  year;  to  see  even  a  few  pos- 
sessed of  the  old  missionary  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and 


Boiiig  made  of  gathering  in   bigoted  MoslemH  to 
hsrch  of  Jesaa  Chriiit,  all  these  are  triampha  of  the 
rhich  justify  us  in  joyfully  exclairaiag,  What 
hOod  wrought! 
OnmiaJk.  Dee,  JO,  ISS4. 


Lur-The  OuBtoms  and  Wonhip  of  the  People. 


BY  K.  F.  GRAVES. 

■  X  country  of    Farther  India^  bounded   on  the 

Vnam;  on  the  eoutb  by  Siam.     It   is   separated 

ma  by  the  Sslwen  River,  and  is  traversed  by 

I  j'-odian  River.     This  great  river  rises  in   China 

\m4  dows   through    Laos,   Siam,  and   Cambodia.     The 

dariea  of  Laos  are  not  well  defined.     It  has  a  popu- 

of  1,500,000  of  people.     The  valley  of  the  river 

rery  fertile.  The  country  is  composed  of  six  principal 

|lttt<a  tributary  to  Siam,  but  all  aro  independent  of  each 

'i«r.     There  are  smaller  states   that   are   tributary   to 

l&e  larger  ones.     All  of  these  states  havo  independent 

nlers  utat  are  autocrats  in  their  own  states. 

The  people  of  Laos  are  Buddhists,  and  the  priests  in- 
Ml  tbai  all  the  people  shall  be  devout  and  faithful  to 
ihttr  BTStem.  They  believe  that  there  are  spirits  in  the 
tir  and  water,  and  to  them  they  make  frequent  offerings. 
TbcT  have  many  traditions  and  strange  customs  in  their 
vonhip. 

They  ssy  in  the  cold  season  that  Buddha  becomes  oold, 
and  bonfires  are  kindled  early  in  the  morning  on  the 
temple  groaads.  They  are  saored  fires,  and  no  one  dare 
SO  ne»r  to  warm  himself.  On  those  occasions  when  the 
firva  ftre  well  lighted ,  the  priests  take  incense  tapers  and  go 
innde  the  temple  and  bow  down  before  the  idols,  and 
then  tSTite  them  to  come  to  the  sacred  fires  and  warm 
tbemselres.  These  invitations  are  repeated  time  and  time 
acrain. 

When  the  rains  fail  to  come  in  season  the  rice  crop  is 
a  failare,  and  the  poor  have  to  struggle  to  support  life. 
Ac  these  seasons  the  king,  with  all  bis  cabinet  and 
MfTAnta,  ascend  the  mountains  and  there  pour  water 
upon  the  principal  idol  in  the  temple.  A  hundred  priests 
join  in  this  ceremony.  They  not  only  prostrate  ihem- 
selvea  before  their  idols  and  worship,  but  they  bring  ex- 
pensive offerings  to  gain  merit  that  rain  ma^  be  sent. 
In  lime  of  very  great  drought  they  take  convicts  to  the 
presence  of  the  idol,  and  then  execute  them  as  asacrifico 
10  induce  the  idol  to  send  rain. 

They  consider  that  offering  as  very  meritorions,  and 
reaort  to  it  only  in  extreme  cases.  They  expect  to  make 
sacrifices  to  receive  the  favor  of  their  idols.  They  often 
repair  an  old  temple  and  eoiuetimes  erect  a  new  one,  and 
not  unfreqnently  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  fortunes 
in  the  work.  The  top  of  a  mountain  is  considered  very 
laored  and  is  a  favorite  place  to  locate  a  temple.  The 
months  of  March  and  April  are  sacred  time,  and  is  spent 
in  imposing  oeremonies,  offerings,  and  worship  in  the 
mountain  temples.  They  make  a  grand  effort  to  pro- 
pitiate the  spirits.  When  a  man  dies  they  place  a  coin 
in  his  mouth  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  fine  as  he  paases 
into  the  next  world. 

As  w«  look  upon  these  strange  ceremonies  day  after 
day  we  cannot  help  but  be  sad  at  the  sight,  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Laos  are  not  sad.  They  seem  quite  joyful  in  their 
work.  The  priests  of  the  temple  keep  very  busy  giving 
directions  and  mixing  with  the  people.  The  priests  are 
treated  with  the  most  profound  reverence.  When  a 
temple  is  being  repaired,  the  king  comes  from  his  palace 
to  give  advice  and  manifest  his  interest.  The  nobles 
and  princes  of  the  country  cuusider  it  an  honor  to  help 
ptiah  on  the  work  and  thus  honor  Buddha. 


An  Apology— One  Hillion  for  Uistiou  is  I8fl&. 

KIT    ttP.V.    C.    C.    U'CAUR,    D.    O. 

We  wish  to  make  an  apology  to  the  Uethodlst  Epis- 
oopal  Church  for  not  adding  to  the  appeal  for  a  million 
dollars  for  missions  the  words  "for  the  year  1 885." 

It  «e*!med  to  us  that  sum  might  be  raised  within  the 
quadrenuium — but  we  stand  rebuked  for  our  timid  faith. 
The  needs  are  great;  they  are  pressing  beyond  all  the 
power  of  language  to  tell;  but  we  thought  it  would  take 
about  four  years  to  make  the  Methodist  people  hear  the 
cry  for  help  that  comes  from  our  mission  fields  all  the 
world  over,  and  from  the  South  and  West  of  our  own 
country,  where  three  thousand  home  missionaries  draw 
their  support  in  whole  or  in  part  from  our  treasury. 

On  the  fifth  of  February,  at  Spring  Garden  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Rev.  George  W.  Miller,  pastor, 
the  collection,  including  the  amount  from  the  Sabbath 
school,  footed  up  |5,000.  One  of  the  gentlemen  wh<> 
bad  subscribed  most  liberally  said  to  me:  "Bring  the 
collections  up  to  a  million  this  year,  and  I  will  double 
my  subscription."  The  congregation  were  told  of  thip^ 
and  another  gentleman  oame  forward  and  made  the  same 
proposal.  These  offers  were  mentioned  elsewhere,  and 
every  man  approached  on  the  subject  responded  favor- 
ably. Already  we  have  a  goodly  sum  of  conditional 
pledges  to  be  paid  if  toe  raise  with  their  help  one  millioa 
of  dollars  for  missions  this  year. 

What  year  is  this!  It  is  the  first  year  of  the  second 
centnry  of  organic  Methodism  npon  the  American  conti- 
nent. It  would  be  a  good  way  to  begin  a  century- 
raising  a  million  dollars  for  missions.  Let  us  do  it. 
Don't  aay  anything  about  "spasmodic  giving."  I  havo 
known  men  to  give  a  hundred  dollars  for  Church  Ex- 
tension in  a  gale  of  enthusiasm  who  went  up  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  cold  blood  after  they  learned  what 
had  been  done  with  their  money. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  spasmodic  fighting? 
A  few  hundred  men  struggling  up  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, on  the  18th  of  September,  1759,  had  a  spasm  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  flag  of  old  England,  and  up  they 
went  and  they  wrested  a  continent  from  Romanism  and 
handed  it  over  to  Protestantism  and  the  Bible  forever. 
We  Methodists  are  not  as  well  drilled  as  we  ought  to- 
be.  We  all  know  that,  and  God  knows  it  too.  But  let 
us  gel  up  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  by  a  "double  quiok'*" 
march,  and  drill  better  after  we  gel  there. 

The  responses  of  the  Presiding  Elders  to  our  apjieal 
for  a  million  are  full  of  good  cheer.  They  come  to  us 
from  the  cities  of  the  East,  from  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  from  the  slopes  of  the  Rooky  Mounuius,  and  from 
the  Sunny  South.  Never  can  they  know  what  an  in- 
spiring effect  these  replies  have  had  upon  the  Board  it' 
self. 

Now,  therefore,  let  the  words  "In  the  year  1885"  b* 
added  to  the  appeal  for  a  million  dollars.  Let  every  one 
who  will  unite  in  this  effort  write  a  letter  informing  ua 
how  much  he  will  give,  in  addition  to  the  conCri^uUon 
he  has  nuide  or  will  make  in  hiti  congregation,  to  see  & 
million  dollars  raised  for  the  cause  of  missions  in  the 
year  1885.  A  book  will  be  opened  iramedialely.  There 
will  be  apace  in  it  to  record  the  names  and  subscriptiona 
of  the  eleven  thousand  paslorf,  the  twenty-one  thou- 
sand  Sabbath  school  superintendents,  and  all  the  laity 
who  shall  respond.  The  fund  will  be  called  the  "Guar- 
antee Fund."  Rain  in  the  letters.  Let  us  have  a  thou- 
sand every  day. 

On  the  15th  day  of  October  we  will  figure  up  and  tell 
yon  how  we  stand,  and  inform  you  whether  you  will 
have  to  pay  your  subscriptions. 

If  the  cash  reported  by  the  treasurer,  plus  the  amount 
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of  conditional  pledges,  foots  up  a  million  dollars,  you 
will  have  ten  days  in  which  to  give  or  raise  the  amount 
pledged.  Pastors  may  pledge  themselvea  to  raise  or 
give,  as  tbey  please.  \Ve  will  record  eubscriptions  f rom 
one  dollar  up  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Why  not? 
Twenty  men  gave  ten  thousand  dollars  each  to  the  Loan 
Fund  of  Church  Extension,  why  not  for  miesions? 

Now  we  are  in  for  it — J^t  %is  have  a  Centennial  Mis- 
sionary Collection  of  One  Million  Dollars  with  which 
to  begin  a  new  century — and  God  grant  that  long  before 
this  century  shall  close,  the  world's  great  carnival  of 
flin  and  blood  may  be  over  forever,  ana  the  time  come 
when  "there  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all 
<jiod's  holy  mountain;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the 
^knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  covers  the  sea." 

Mission  Jiooms^  S05  Jiroadway,  New  York. 


A  MJssloDar;  Pioneer  In  India. 

BY   DANIEL    WtfiE,  D.  D. 

TTiirty  years  ago  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Missionary 
Society  sent  out  a  call  for  some  one  to  go  to  India  to  start 
a  mission.  Nearly  two  years  fled  into  the  dead  past  be- 
fore any  man  responded.  Then  the  Rev.  William  But- 
ler, of  the  New  England  Conference,  answered  the  call, 
akying,  **Uere  am  I,  send  me!" 

Believing  him  to  bo  the  right  man  for  the  place,  the 
Church  authorities  bade  Dr.  Butler  go.  But  this  gen- 
tleman had  four  children,  two  of  whom  being  over  seven 
years  old  it  was  not  safe  to  take  to  so  hot  a  olimate. 
They  must  b«  left  behind  to  be  edncated. 

To  leave  their  beloved  boys  to  the  care  of  strangers  in 
a  boarding  school  was  a  sore  trial  to  Dr.  Butler  and  his 
«xeeltent  wife.  Their  hearts  bled  when  tboy  bade  the 
little  fellows  good-bye.  But  they  did  it  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  once  gave  his  life  for  their  sin — for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  dear  lads  they  never  saw  agaio. 
He  died  before  they  returned  to  America. 

Steamships  bore  this  missionary  minister  and  his  fam- 
ily across  the  great  wide  sea,  first  to  Europe,  and  then  to 
India,  in  safety.  After  landing  at  Calcutta  they  trav 
eled  by  rati  to  Laoknow,  in  the  Province  of  Oadh, 
where,  after  due  inquiry  as  to  the  most  suitable  place, 
Mr.  Butler  determined  to  begin  hia  mission.  It  was  a 
«ity  with  half  a  railliou  people  in  it,  aud  outwardly  as 
'Movely  as  the  outer  court  of  Paradise."  But  the  people 
were  as  vile  as  sin  could  make  them.  They  were  aJso 
very  unfriendly  to  foreigners,  whose  religion  they  de- 
tested with  perfect  hatred.  That  terrible  rebellion  of 
the  Sepoys,  which  made  the  civilized  world  sick  at  heart, 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  forth;  and  such  was  the 
bitterness  of  the  natives  toward  men  with  white  faces, 
that  it  was  not  safe  for  Dr.  Butler  to  walk  the  streets 
of  Lucknow  without  an  armed  trooper  to  protect  him. 

Our  missionary  called  on  an  officer  of  tlie  British  gov- 
ernment and  told  him  that  he  was  about  to  found  a 
Hetbodist  mission  in  the  city. 

"It  is  madness  to  attempt  it,"  said  this  gentleman. 
■'^Your  life  will  not  be  safe  if  y«u  attempt  it.  The  most 
sensible  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  retrace  your  steps  to 
Calcutta  and  take  the  first  ship  that  sails  for  Amer- 
ica." 

Then  our  undaunted  doctor  visited  Sir  James  Ontram, 
one  of  the  bravest  of  old  England's  brave  soldiers,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  trying  to  hire  a  house  in  Lucknow 
where  he  intended  to  presob  the  Gospel.  The  General 
looked  at  the  missionary  with  wonder  in  his  eyes, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  told  him  it  would  be  certain 
-death  to  stand  up  iu  any  part  of  that  city  or  province 
And  preach  Josus. 

*1t  ia  my  duty  to  preach,  Sir  James;  my  Master  will 


take  care  of  life,  and  bis  Spirit  will   give  my  pre 
succesB,"  replied  our  heroic  missionary. 

But  this  bold  soldier,  who  could  lead  his  troops  in^ 
a  deadly  breach,  could  not  understand  how  a  miseionar 
could  stand  alone  and  unarmed  amid  thousands  of  ia 
furiated  Mohammedans  and  Hindus,  and  utter  wor 
sure  to  make  them  more  furious  slilL  So  our  mission 
ary  and  the  soldier  parted,  never  to  meet  again  in  tbid 
world. 

No  house  could  be  found  in  Lucknow,  and  Dt,  BatU 
was  obliged  to  hire  one  at  a  place  named  Barcilly. 

Dr.  Butler  needed  a  helper  who  could  speak  both 
English  and  in  the  language  of  the  country.     He  fonc 
sucD  a  man,  who,  when  an  orphan  boy,  bad  been  rea 
and  taught  by  the  Presbyterian  missionaries   in   tbe^ 
mission  school  at  Allahabad.     His  name  was  Joel.     *" 
missionary  friends,  though  very  fond  of  Joel,  were 
ing  to  part  with  him  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  of  trutli 
provided  the  young  man  was  disposed  to  go  with  Dr 
Bntler,  who  said  to  him. 

"Joel,  I  am  going  to  start  a  mission  at  Bareilly,  thn 
hundred  miles  away  from  your  friends.  I  want  a  heipe 
Will  you  go  with  me?" 

Yes,  Joel  was  willing,  but  he  had  a  wife,  a  lovelj 
young  creature,  and  a  little  babe.  Perhaps  she  w«al2 
not  consent  to  leave  her  mother.     lie  would  ask  her. 

Emma,  his  brave  little  wife,  nobly  replied,  "I  will 
whither  you  go,  if  my  mother  will  consent" 

Dr.  Butler  knew  that  Peggy,  Emma's  mother,  Iotc 
her  daughter  very  fondly.     He  wea  almost  afraid  to  ; 
her  to  make  such  a  sacrifice  as  was  involved  in  letting 
her  go.     Hence  he  went  with  Joel  to  see  her,  feolin| 
very  doubtful  as  to  tb«  result. 

Peggy  listened  to  the  request  which  the  doctor  wasi 
loth  to  make.     It  drew  tears  from  her  eyes,  but  with  a 
heroism  bora  of  her  loving  faith,  she  replied, 

"Sahib,  (sir),  the  Saviour  came  down  from  heaven 
give   himself   for  me,   and  why  should  not  I  give  ml 
daughter  to  his  work?" 

O,  Doble  Peggyl     Tliough  born  an  idolater  she 
believed  in  Christ  through   missionary   teaching; 
her  loving  faith  bad  transformed  her  into  a  Chnat 
heroine. 

Joel  and  Emma  wvnt  to  Bareilly  with  Dr.  Batler.  It 
soon  appeared  that,  though  Joel  could  repeat  his  cate- 
chism and  read  his  Bible,  he  did  not  know  what  it 
to  be  "born  again."  liut  being  honest  and  sincere, 
soon  as  he  learned  that  Christianity  was  both  a  doctrine 
and  an  experience,  ho  sought  the  experience,  and  in  a 
short  time  was  filled  with  the  love  of  Christ.  He  then 
became  a  helper  indeed  to  Dr.  Butler,  and  in  due  time 
preached  the  Gospel  to  bis  countrymen.  Joel  was  the 
first  native  Methodist  preacher  iu  our  Indian  Mission. 

Dr.  Butler  had  scarcely  set  up  his  'household  goods" 
in  Bareilly  before  the  terrible  Sepoy  rebellion  burst 
forth,  ternble  as  a  tornado.  "You  must  take  your  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  bills  at  once,*  was  the  notice 
sent  him  by  the  British  officer  in  command.  He  hated 
to  quit  his  post.  So  did  his  heroic  wife.  But  after 
warning  to  leave  came  to  him,  and  after  holding 
his  ground  throe  or  four  days,  he  concluded  to  heed 
those  warning  voices  and  flee  to  the  mountains. 
Joel  being  a  native,  thought  himself  safe,  and  promised 
to  stay  at  }$areilly  and  do  what  he  could  to  keep  up  the 
work  and  ^uard  the  property  of  the  infant  mission. 

Their  flight  began  in  the  night.  They  had  before 
them  a  journey  of  seventy-four  miles  up  the  hills  to 
Xyneo  Tal,  where  they  hoped  to  be  in  safety  until  the 
rebellion  should  be  overcome.  For  twenty  miles  of 
that  distance  their  road  ran  through  a  jungle  tbick  with 
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I,  reckinz  with   malaria,   aod   the    haunt    of    wild 
^ibAots  and  ferocious  tigere.     They  traveled  at  night 
ihe  dim  light  of  flickerinK  torches.     To  make  mat- 
~vorw,  at  midnight  of  tneir  second  night's  travel, 
fr  of   the  doctor^  palankeen  bearere  forsook   him. 
i  refaaed  to  proceed.     He  was  now  in  deadly  peril 
ubing  in  the  wildernoss.     His  heart  sunk  within 
He  could  only  do  one  thing  more,  and  that  he 
He   Blepped   within   the  jungle  where,  Htamling 
edy  be  pleaded  with  God  to  incline  his  obslLnat« 
to  go  forward.     Did  heaven  answer  that  prayer? 
,j  for,  on  retarnicg  to  his  palankeen,  he  found  them 
and  making  preparation  to  move  on.     The  next 
ig  be  reached  the  traveler's  bungalow^  where  he 
hid  family  tasted  food  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
boara  of   tedious  and   perilous   travel.     One  more 
ley  of  seven   hours  took   them   into   Nynee   Tal,  a 
iam   sitaated    in  the  bosom  of    the    mountains, 
in  a  little  furnished  cottage,  they  found  rest  from 
toil,  and,  as  they  hoped,  comparative  safety  from 
rebellious  Sepoys. 
But  what  became  of  Joel  and  Emma?    Did  they  live 
peace  in  Bireilly?     By  no  means,     The  Sepoys,  after 
Toying  everything  belonging  to  the  EugliBn  residents 
to* Dr.  Bnt>er  at  Uareilly*  sought  tokilleverv  native 
.itUan  they  could  find.     Warned  in  time  of  nis  dan- 
\  Joel,  witn  his  delicate  little  wife,  sought  safety  in 
;bt.     They  eaoaped.  but  their  sufTeringB  during  their 
jderings  on  foot,  three  hundred  and  fortv  miles,  were 
tanea  almost  too  great  for  endurance.     But,  thanks  to 
iven'a  watchful  providence,  and  to  the  brave  Have- 
c  and  his  troops,  whom  they  met  on  their  march  to 
cknow,  they  found  safety  at  last  in  Allahabad! 
But  Dr.  Hutler  and  his  family   were  not  yet  beyond 
te  reach  of  the  murderous   Sepoys,  who   prepared   to 
tod  a  force  to  destroy  the  refugees  who  bad  gathered 
t>'yne«  Tal.     Warned  of  these  preparations,  the  Brit- 
h  aalborities  directed  that  the  ladies,  with  a  few  gen- 
Bmen  to  protect  them,  should  be  sent  thirty  milea  far- 
ler,  to  a  place  named  Almorah.     Our  much-tried  mid- 
Doary  was  deputed  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  to  go 
ith  hia  party.     The  road  was  steeps  narrow,  rough,  and 
cry  dangerous.  It  took  three  days'  travel  to  reach  their 
Mnfortlesa  place  of  refuge.     Dr.   Butler,  tiirough  the 
m  of  the  pony   on   which   be  rode,  narrowly  escaped 
ling  thrown  into  the  deep  gorge  which  lay  on  one  side 
tbia  moantain  road.     But  heaven  again  preserved  bis 
\  and  he  and  his  noble  wife  were  permitted,  after  the 
ippreaaion  of  the  rebellion,  to   retrace  their  steps  to 
imlly,  and,  in  connection  with  additional  missionaries 
Dm  home,  who  had   already  arrived  in  ludia,  to  lay 
ain  the  foundation  of  a  mission.     Disaster  had  met 
B  firat  attempt.     Dr.  Butler's  library  and  goods  bad 
ten  deatroyed,  but  being  sustained  by  faith  and  hope, 
^and  his  noble  fellow- workers  gave  themselves  to  their 
ork,  and  succeeded  in  planting  one  of  the  most  irapor* 
nt  and  successful  missions  of  modern  tlme^.     The  doc- 
ff  formed  the  first  class  in  Bareilly  with  seven  members, 
I  Hay,  ISAT.     To  day,  April  8,  1884,  the  North  India 
soferenoe,  of  which  that  class  was  the  germ,  numbers 
■0    preacbars,  teachers,  and  helpers,  4,6H2  members, 
070  adherents,  and  16,705  .Sunday  school  scholars.  He- 
»Id,  what  halb  Qod  wrought!  India  owes  a  heavy  debt 
tbe  self-denying  pioneers  of  our  missions. —  OurMiS' 
mary  Seroef. 

An  Ideal  Yoon;  Ladles'  Mlsatonsry  Meeting. 

Tbey  were  gathered,  sixty  of  them,  bright,  enthusiaa- 
i,  intelligent  young  ladies,  in  the  parlor  of  tbe  church 
pleasant  Thursday  afternoon  in  January.  The  meet- 


ing was  opened  with  singing,  which  was  spirited,  and  a 

f)rayer,  short,  earnest,  sympathetic,  by  one  of  the  young 
adies.  Then  came  the  reports  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Then  followed  reports  of  the  fortnight's  work 
from  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  committees.  These 
reports,  which  might  be  oral  or  writteu,  were  not  al* 
lowed  to  exoeeed  three  minutes. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  reported — as  the  re- 
suit  of  their  two  weeks'  work — that  there  were  seven 
young  ladies  present  who  would  join  the  society.  Five 
more  had  promised  to  join  at  some  future  meetmg.  Tho 
seven  who  were  present  were  invited  forward,  intro- 
duced to  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  after- 
ward to  the  society,  and  asked  to  sign  the  constitution 
and  pay  their  membership  fee. 

Next  came  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Visiting 
the  Sick  and  the  Aged.  Forty  calU  had  been  made. 
Many  of  the  aged  had  been  read  to  for  an  hour  daily. 
The  Bible,  the  daily  paper,  a  story  from  some  weekly,  or 
poems,  were  enjoyed  according  to  the  personal  desire  of 
the  hearer.  In  some  instances  tracts  had  been  left,  and 
old  copiee  of  weekly  papers  loaned.  Where  it  was  coo- 
aidered  desirable,  or  the  young  lady  felt  equal  to  it, 
prayer  was  offered  with  the  ill  and  infirm  ones. 

The  Committee  on  Entertainment  reported  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  B  could   be  secured  for  a  lecture  on  the 

third  Thursday  evening  in  March,  and  recommended 
thai  the  society  hare  him  lecture  for  them  on  that 
evening.  The  head  of  the  Committee  on  Prisons  and 
Hospitals  gave  the  number  of  tracts,  papers  and  Bi- 
bles distributed  among  the  pHsoneri?,  and  the  number 
of  illustrated  periodicals  and  delicacies  carried  to  the 
invalids. 

Tfce  Committee  on  Sonlhem  Work  stated  that  there 
were  old  Bibles,  hymn  books,  and  library  books  suflioient 
to  send  to  one  colored  school  in  North  Carolina.  They 
needed  the  oovering,  and  the  materials  weie  all  there 
ready.  The  Committee  on  Comforts  for  Benevolent  la- 
stitations  reported  plenty  of  material  on  hand  for  tbe 
workers  present,  and  that  a  quilting-bee  would  be  held 
at  tbe  residence  of  the  president  the  following  evening, 
to  finish  such  quilts  as  were  pieced. 

At  the  close  of  the  reports  a  recess  of  ten  minutes  was 
announced  by  the  president.  Soon  all  was  bustle  and 
confusion,  but  at  the  call  of  the  bell  quiet  was  imme- 
diately restored. 

The  subject  for  discussion  that  day  wa?,  **The  Cus- 
toms of  India.'*  While  the  literary  exercises  were  in 
progress  the  young  ladies  were  busy  with  their  hands, 
making  garments  for  the  poor,  piecing  bed-quilts,  and 
cjvering  the  old,  worn  books  for  the  colored  school  in 
the  South.  No  doubt  tbey  missed  here  and  there  a  sen- 
tence of  the  able  address  of  the  president,  they  lost  an 
occasional  thought  in  the  original  essays  read  by  two  of 
the  young  ladies,  but  they  joined  with  exceeding  interest 
in  the  animated  debate  which  followed. 

When  it  was  time  to  pack  the  box,  while  the  commit- 
tee whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  it  was  busy  with  it,  I 
heard  such  exclamations  as  tbe  following: 

"What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  oome  to  these  missionary 

meetings  sinoe  Mrs.  P was  our  preeident!" 

"It  really  does  seem  aa  if  we  accomplished  something, 
doesn't  it?" 

"I  had  no  idea  'The  Customs  of  India*  would  be  so  in- 
ter<»*tine.** 

Would  to  God  that  all  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land  there  were  thousands  of  just  such  active* 
aggressive  young  ladies'  missionary  societies!  There 
may  be  if  we  will  but  pray  for  it  and  work  for  it. — 
Christian  Advocate. 


LIttlQ  Oriii!C-Brl&K«r. 

0NE  of  the  drpadful  Uiinpa  in  some  narta  of  China  U 
the  killing  of  littlo  girl  babiea.  Thia  makes  even 
the  mother*  very  cruel  Aomutirnes.  They  anuBuatly 
try  to  save  their  little  girla,  but  uot  long  ago  I  read 
of  a  Chinese  mother,  who,  when  ehe  was  told  obe  had  a 
little  daughter,  ro»e  from  her  hedl,  laid  the  child  on  the 
floor,  put  on  her  wooden  shoes  and  trampled  the  little 
poor  little  oreatore  till  it  waa  dead,  saying  all  the  time, 
**Kow,  you  goofl-for-notbing  thing,  will  yoQ  dare  to  come 
back?    AVill  you  dare  to  be  born  again  as  a  girl?" 


girl  back  again.     I  should  not  wonder  if  a  good 
of  these  Chinese  parente  would  like  to  have  iheirdiitdi 
baok  again  after  a  while,  but  they  are  usually  dead 
quite  Iwyond  their  reaub. 

The  misHionarieii  were  very  glad  lo  send  little  6e 
bringerbaok  lo  her  parenta,  but  you  may  be  sure 
did  not  forget  her.     They  went  to  see  her  ijuiie 
and  talked  with  her  parents  about  the  true  Gud. 
carried  her  Bible  pictures,  and  when  she  was  old  enoq 
they  taught  her  to  read.     Years  went  on,  and  the  c! 
grew  to  be  a  very  gomi  useful  Utile  girl,  and  tbe  fan 
felt  tbey  could  never  get  along  without  Orace-brini 

When  she  was  about  nine  years  old,  Graoe-bnoi 
wanted  to  join  the  oburoh,  and  who  do  you  think  or 
to  join  with  her?  Her  whole  family— her  father,  moi 
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At  one  time  this  was  done  so  mnch  that  people  bnilt 
lai^e  et«ne  vaulUf,  like  the  one  in  the  picture,  where  the 
children  uould  be  thrown  without  any  trouble.  Isn't  it 
dreadful  to  think  of  tbe  mothers  or  other  women  throw- 
ing tbe  babies  into  such  a  cold,  dark  place  to  die? 

When  the  missionaries  or  Christian  women  hear  of 
any  children  that  are  to  be  killed  in  this  way  they  do  all 
they  can  to  save  them.  They  send  them  to  the  found- 
ling hospital  or  take  care  of  them  in  some  way. 

Some  years  ago  a  poor  little  girl  was  born  in  Lilong, 
China,  and  her  father  and  mother  were  heathen  people, 
and  wheu  her  father  saw  her  he  said  he  couldn't  take 
care  of  girls,  and  she  must  be  killed.  It  sometimes 
seema  as  if  these  fathers  did  not  care  any  more  about 
killing  these  children  than  we  do  about  kittens  when 
there  are  too  many  of  them.  This  little  cirl,  however, 
had  a  good  Christian  grandmother  who  had  learned  that 
it  was  wicked  and  cruel  to  do  such  things,  and  she  made 
np  her  mind  to  save  tbe  child.  So  she  carried  her  off 
one  day  and  took  her  lo  a  missionary. 

The  missionary  took  her  from  the  old  woman  and  put 
her  in  a  foundling  hospital,  where  they  could  watob  over 
her  and  oare  for  her.  They  had  her  baptized,  and,  be- 
cause her  grandmother  wisned  it,  they  called  her  Kin- 
Kyan,  or  Grace  bringer.  "Because,"  she  said,  "some 
day  I  want  her  to  bring  grace  to  her  parents  and  lead 
them  to  the  Saviour."  In  a  few  months  rather  a  strange 
thing  happened^  the  parents  began  to  want  their  little 


two  grownup  brothers  and  a  sister -inlaw. 

"What  bat)  brought  all  this  family  to  Cbrtii?*'  aakej 
tbe  missionary. 

"It  is  KinKyan,"  said  her  grandmother.  **She  baa 
made  good  her  name;  she  has  brought  grac«  to  all  htt 
family." 

The  missionary  went  often  to  the  house  while  they 
were  preparing  to  join  tbe  church, and  waamueh  pleased 
to  see  that  the  father  always  held  the  little  girl  in  bis 
lap  and  it  seemed  very  wonderful! when  he  remembert^d 
that  only  a  few  years  before  this  very  father  had  said 
she  must  be  killed. 

Yes,  indeed;  little  Graoebrin^er's  name  is  made  good 
Her  parents,  her  brothers  and  hister  can  all  rejoice  with 
her  in  the  same  Saviour;  and  they  can  all  Ir'ok    forward 
to  the  same  biautiful  home  in  heaven. — Miwion 
fpriny. 


Chinese  Children  Prajlnr  to  Jesus. 

A  missionary  belonging  to  th«  China  Inland 
writes  from  China: 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  tbe  children  believe  in  the 
ily  of  iho  Lord  Jeaua.  One  afiernoon  I  was  at  ntcdle- 
work  with  the  children,  and  two  in  particular  drew  my 
alteulion.  One  waa  making  a  bedquilt  and  another  a 
small  sleeve. 

A  Chineso  bedquilt  consists  of  a  cover,  the  outer  side 
made  of  some  pretty-patterned  chintz  or  other  material, 
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Ithe  inner  side  of  white   or  blae   calioo.     Between 
{olds  of  the  cover  is  a  thick  layer   of  cotton  wool. 
'  are  very  warm  and  usefal.     They  are  so  folded  as 
ire  two  layers  anderneatb  and  one  over  the  sleeper; 
I  f«et  the  coverlet  is  tucked   io   to  keep  the  feet 
J  and  then  the  sleeper  wrigsles  into  the  bed,  feet 
^aod   feam  no  draught  or  cola. 
Ike  little  qiiili-maker,  who  was  a  Christian  of   eight 
I  old,  saw  her  companion  wa3  in  trouble;  the  uleeve 
I  been  unpicked  several  times,  and  not  without  tears 
last  lime,  for  the  ehild  wa^  lazy,   and   did  not  get 
i;veU  with  her  work.     The  Christian  child  was  a  bet- 
TBeedle-woman ;  and  she  left  her  work,    and    putting 
'arm  round  the  other's  neck,  whispered  soraetning  to 
Theu  she  a«ked  me,   "Might  thoy   both  leave  the 
""     I  said  "Yea,**  and  they  went  out  to  their  bed- 
in  the  same  courtyard. 
England  we  often  have  a  little  garden   round  the 
i\  in  China  it  is  different;   they  build   the  house 
•  nund  the  garden,  and  when  there  is  no  garden  it  is  built 
\  mad  an  inner  court-yard.     The  bed-rooms  are   gener- 
ally on  the  ground  floor,  and  they  have  paper   windows 
rluch  let  in  light  and    make  the   rooms  private,  bnt  do 
Dot  keep  in  sound;  bo  I  coald  hear  distinctly  this  girl  of 
'eight  p^adiog  with  the  Lord  in  this  way:   '*Oar Father 
ya  Heaven,  help  little  Lan-tsz  to  do  her  work  well;  help 
htT  not  to  have  to  unpick  it,    for   Jesus*  a&ke.   Amen, 
lid  then  .she    turned    to     the   other   girl    and    said, 
'  "Yon  most  pray,  too;"  and  the  other  one  prayed,  but  so 
'  tifludiy  that  I  could  not  hear   the   words.     Then  they 
eame  back  into  the  school  and  took  up  their  tasks,   and 
i  both  were  finished. 


How  FaiUi  Made  the  Yeflterdays  Bright 

I  will  take  one  of  the  mit^sionary  jugs,  and  I  will  try 
to  mind  the  yesterdays,  too,"  said  little  Faith  Arnold, 
looking  up  in  Mrs.  Preston's  face. 

It  was  the  afternoon  for  the  Seaside  Workers  to  meet 
at  the  parsonage.  A  goodly  number  of  boys  and  girls 
bad  assembled,  and  among  them  was  Faith  Arnold,  a 
little  girl  ten  years  old.  For  the  last  half  hour  she  had 
been  sitting,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  listening 
to  the  story  of  the  yesterdays  which  Mrs.  Preston,  the 
minister's  wife,  was  reading.  The  story  told  of  a  tittle 
girl  who  was  so  impatient  and  selfish  that  she  marred 
the  brightness  of  every  ta-day,  and  made  all  the  yester- 
days dark,  thereby.  If  she  had  only  been  loving  and 
belpfal  to  those  around  her,  then  might  the  yesterdays 
bave  been  radiant  with  light. 

"One  way  of  making  the  yesterdays  bright,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston,  laying  aside  her  book,  "is  by  working  and 
praying  for  the  children  across  the  seas  who  have  never 
beard  the  name  of  Jesus.  All  that  we  do  to  make  them 
happy  will  bring  joy  to  our  own  hearts."  Then,  pointing 
to  a  table  on  which  was  a  row  of  missionary  jugs,  she 
added: 

"Who  will  take  one  of  these  and  try  to  fill  it  with 
|>ennieft?^* 

Little  Faith  was  the  first  to  respond,  and  coming  to 
Mrs.  Preston's  side,  ftbe  said: 

"I  will  take  a  missionary  jug,  and  I  will  try  to  mind 
the  yesterdays,  too."  The  other  children  quickly  fol- 
lowed Kaith^s  example,  and  the  jugs  were  soon  taken. 

Mr.  Preston  came  in  just  at  this  moment  and  told 
the  children  he  would  give  a  handsome  book  to  the 
one  who  gleaned  the  most  pennies,  and  said  that  the 
breaking  of  the  jugs  would  take  place  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Faith  Arnold  walked  home  with  her  head  fnll  of  mis- 
sionary jugs  and  the  yesterdays.  She  found  no  difficulty 


in  finding  friends  to  help  her  raise  the  desired  money. 
Uncle  George  put  in  a  gold  dollar,  father  and  mother 
each  gave  a  dollar,  Aunt  Lizzie  slipped  a  two-dollar  hill 
into  the  jug  when  Faith  was  not  looking,  and  so  it  went 
until  the  much-prized  recepticle  grew  very  heavy  and 
Faith  felt  almost  sure  of  winning  the  promised  book. 
Nor  was  she  forgetful  of  the  yesterdays.  She  took  care 
of  baby  when  mother  was  tired,  kept  back  the  cross 
worda  when  Brother  George  took  her  new  book  withont 
asking  leave,  and  washea  the  dishes  without  fretting. 
Mother  noticed  the  change  in  her  little  daughter's  con- 
duct, but  wisely  asked  no  questions. 

The  month  soon  passed  away,  and  the  afternoon  for 
the  jag-breaking  came.  The  children  had  grown  enthu- 
siastic over  their  new  work,  and  waited  with  eager  faces 
to  have  their  names  called  and  jugs  broken.  A  change 
had  come  over  Faith  Arnold's  face.  She  was  not  happy. 
Looking  across  the  room  she  saw  AHoe  Somers,  who  had 
only  a  few  pennies  in  her  jug,  and  she  noticed  for  the 
Brst  time  what  a  sad,  patient  face  she  carried,  Alice 
would  get  no  prize,  oh  no!  She  was  poor,  and  had  very 
few  friends  to  help  her.  But  she  bad  placed  in  her  jug 
the  few  pennies  she  had  of  her  own,  and  Faith  knew 
this. 

"She  has  made  a  great  sacrifice,  and  1  have  made 
none,"  thought  the  little  girl.  "WiJl  not  her  yesterdays 
be  brighter  than  mine?" 

"Faith  Arnold,"  called  Mr.  Preston.  Faith  woke  from 
her  day-dream,  walked  to  the  table,  and  placed  her 
jug  thereon.  One  stroke  of  the  hammer  shattered  it, 
and  the  money  was  connted. 

"Faith  Arnold  has  ten  dollars  and  sixty  cents,"  said 
Mr.  Preston,  "and  has  the  best  filled  money  jug.  My 
child,  this  volume  of  liible  stories  is  yours.  Yon  have 
earned  it." 

He  held  out  the  book,  but  Faith  did  not  take  it.  A 
struggle  had  been  going  on  in  her  heart  between  the 
good  and  bad  spirit,  and  the  good  spirit  had  conquered. 
She  whispered  something  in  Mr.  Preston's  ear,  and  then 
walked  to  her  seat. 

"My  children,"  said  the  pastor,  "I  have  just  learned 
that  Alice  Somers,  who  had  only  ten  cents  in  her  jug, 
has  saved  those  at  a  great  sacrifice;  and,  like  the  widow 
of  old,  has  brought  her  all.  Faith  feels  that  the  book 
rightfullv  belongs  to  this  little  ^irl,  and  has  asked  me 
to  award  it  to  her.  Do  you  thmk  Faith  has  decided 
wisely?" 

"Yes  sir,  yes  sir,"  came  from  every  child. 

"Alice,"  said  Mr.  Preston,  "I  now  gladly  give  this 
volume  to  yon."  Then,  calling  Faith  to  his  side,  he 
placed  a  hand  on  each  little  girl's  head,  and  said,  "You 
have  both  learned  the  secret  of  all  true  giving— self,  sac- 
rifice. Ever  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  pleased 
not  himself,  even  our  Lord  Jesus.  May  Qod  bless  yon 
and  your  companions,  who  have  striven,  I  trust,  not  for 
any  earthly  reward  simply,  but  for  the  approval  of  the 
Good  Master  of  the  vineyard." 

A  smite  of  pleasure  lighted  the  orphan's  face  as  she 
received  the  gift,  and  it  more  than  paid  Faith  for  the 
effort  it  had  c^st  her. 

That  night  Faith  dreamed  of  the  golden  streets,  gates 
of  pearl,  and  walls  of  precious  stones.  And  One  came 
toward  her  with  a  tender,  loving  face.  Ho  took  her  in 
his  arms,  and  aaid,  "Thou  art  my  child,  for  whoever 
strives  to  make  the  yesterdays  bright  is  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  King."  She  told  her  mother  the  whole  story 
of  the  conflict,  and  the  victory,  and  this  is  what  the 
mother  said:  "He  who  takes  care  of  the  to-daya  need 
never  fear  but  what  the  yesterdays  will  take  care  of 
themselves.'* — Day-Spring. 


Bow  Shoald  He  KnowT 

^HB  queer  looking  flgnre  rbovn   in  the 
^^  cut  is  a  Tahltlan  grntlemaQ,  tattooed 

^  and  adorned  in  the  mo«t  approved 
fashion  of  the  former  days,  before  CbrisU- 
anity  bad  vlailcd  and  redeemed  bis  people 
from  the  blight  of  healben  auperslitioD. 
These  odd  figures  have  coal  the  poor  fellow 
days  of  torturiDg  pain,  but  be  is  evidently 
vain  enough  of  his  sppeaiance  now.  and 
doubtlcea  would  undergo  the  same  amount 
of  eufTering.  over  and  over  again,  rather 
than  be  less  an  object  of  admiration  and 
envy  among  his  associates. 

This  lattoning  is  almost  uolverFally  prac- 
ticed among  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  ex 
cept  where  ChriBlianlly  and  cWiliaalion 
have  CRuaed  it  tobe  aboliahed.  The  opera- 
tion is  performed  in  youth,  and  marks  the 
transition  from  boyhood  (o  manhood,  like 
the  sMnmption  of  the  (ayarirtfu  among  the 
ancient  Romaas. 

The  performsnoe  of  the  rite  is  accom 
panied  with  many  BU]>ersiitious ceremonies; 
and  Lbe  puncturing  is  said  to  be  very  pain- 
ful, but  the  boy  may  not  wince  under  the 
slow  torture,  nor  even  enjoy  the  pririlege 
of  making  a  wry  face  or  uttering  a  groan, 
as  be  is  thenceforward  to  be  regarded  as  a 
man,  and  must  forever  put  of!  boyish  ways. 

The  punctures  are  made  with  an  instru- 
ment of  bone  with  sharp  tuelh  at  the  edge, 
it  having  been  previously  dipped  in  a  dark 
blue  or  brown  mixture,  and  when  the 
wounds  have  healed,  the  marks  left  are 
utterly  ineffaceable  for  all  the  future. 
Sometimes  the  patterns  are  bcanlifully 
elaborated ;  but  to  our  eyes  a  tattooed  face 
is  by  no  means  a  comely  one.  the  effect  of 
the  tattoos  being  to  give  a  harsh  and  repul- 
sive expreasioD  to  the  whole  countenance. 

Tattooing  has  been  practiced  toiome  ex- 
tent among  nearly  all  natitins,  while  in  their 
primitive  state.  It  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited to  the  Jews  io  their  iutorcoiirse 
with  other  nations,  as  in  Lev.  10:  98,  where 
we  read,  ''Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings 
In  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  print  any 
markM  on  you."  Among  the  ancient  Thra- 
clans  tattooing  was  a  diatlnction  of  high 
rank,  and  even  in  our  times  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  oceasinnalty  tattoo  not  only  their 
boys,  but  the  girls  likewise,  to  enhance 
their  beauly^and  render  them  more  eligible 
as  wives. 

The  Tahitians  are  descendants  of  the 
Malayan  race,  and  they  partake  largely  of 
the  characteristics  of  their  ancestors— bebg 
affable,  lively,  and  hospitable  toward  their 
friends,  but  cruel  and  rerengful  toward 
(heir  enemies,  and  to  a  proverb  unreliable, 
treacherous  and  senatuU. 

Formerly  these  islanders  were  all  Idola- 
ten  and  cannibali,  but  very  many  are  now 
ObrisUans,  and  the  grvernment  is  on  the 
whole  oottducted  upon  the  basis  of  Euro- 
pean cirllization.      Cannibalism   is  dead. 


A  Tahitian  Gentieman. 


and  the  practice  of  taltooiag  is  aboliahed. 
Their  dress  is  now  quite  similar  to  our  own, 
though  there  are  few  dry  goo<l8  manufactur- 
ed oa  the  island,  and  the  people  havti  to  de- 
pend for  clothing  almost  entirely  upon 
foreign  importations.  They  have,  like 
most  oriental  nations,  an  inveterate  love 
of  gold  and  si]ver,and  even  of  brass  and  bone 
ornaments;  and  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tiana still  wear  them  to  great  excess. 

But  it  is  lieautiful  to  see  how  many  sac- 
rifices these  poor  people  will  make  after 
their  conversion,  in  order  to  help  carry  the 
"good  news"  to  others  of  their  people. 
Their  "thank  offerings"  are  eo  liberal,  and 
made  eo  joyfully,  that  one  can  see  how 
precious  to  them  is  their  newly  obtaioed 
faith  and  hope. 


One  will  bring  each  month,  ba 
of  his  only  rocoanut  or  palm  tree 
contribution  will  be  all  the  eggs 
of  three  or  our  hens;  and  anotb 
tie  of  oil  out  of  his  small  store, 
serve  for  both  butler  and  lard  fo 
family.  Thus  each  gladly  denie 
that  he  may  help  the  good  cause 
his  own.  boar t. 

One  dear  little  girl,  an  orphan 
to  wait  on  a  cross  old  woman,  a 
for  her  services  about  three  ceo 
would  brine  Io  ber  mlselona 
always  as  much  as  one-third, 
times  half  oi  her  small  earnin 
tracts  that  she  might  read  them 
(ress  whenever  she  was  willing  t 

At  tirat  the  old  woman  wouk 


^ 
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'jff  with  )«6rinfc  worda,  and  tell  her  she  waa 
Air  wuLing  her  money;  or,  if  abe  listrnrd 
II  kll,  would  grow  aogTT,  and  perhaps  beat 
the  child  if  whAl  wu  read  waa  more  thao 
■□ally  UQwelcomc.    But,   by  and-bj,   the 

Dihaof  tbe  gospel-— "Qod's  airowa"  the 
\  girt  called  them — found  their  way  into 

•  ftoUd  mind  and  heart,  and  tiwuM  not 

r  drJT^i  out     When  abe  could  no  longer 

ot  bir  eyes  to  the  fact  that  abe  was  a 
r,  ■•  the  tract  had  aaid.  she  beat  the 
poor  chUd,  and  demanded  why  tibc  had  be- 
V^d  ber  to  the  writer  of  the  track 

"Bow  dar«7ou,"8hewkedangrily,  "tell 
aaybodj  bow  cross  and  diaagreeable  I  am. 
m  that  I  killed  three  of  my  little  children, 
aad  neTcr  atopped  for  their  piteous  cries ; 
or  tiut  I  need  to  steal  my  huiband'e  oil  to 
■0  It  to  the  white  stranger  for  the  flre- 
«ml«r  that  makes  people  forget?  You  need 
aoC  lay  you  never  told  anybody,  for  how 
alae  could  the  missionary  know  that  I  am 
ioeh  s  aiflner  as  the  book  says;  that  I  bad 
dom  ao  many  bad  things  and  thought  no- 
body could  see  them  io  the  dark  T  And  bow 
could  be  know  that  tometirrie  these  great 
sins  would  And  me  out,  and  clamor  for  a 
settlement,  perfaapa  when  I  an  "alone  in  the 
dark  nigbtT"  And  so  they  do  as  soon  as  I 
lie  down.  All  the  bad  things  I  hare  ever 
dMM  In  my  whole  life  come  and  taunt  me 
with  my  wickedneae,  and  they  won't  be 
gone,  though  I  rate  tbcm  ever  so  hard. 
But  bow  should  he  knowT" 

Ah,  dear  fouog  reader,  it  was  her  own 
cooscieooe  that  was  clamoring  for  a  settle- 
ment; aod  retnember  that  some  day  "j/our 
nns  loo  will  dnd  jfou  out,"  and  demand  aat- 
iafaetiOD  (or  what  you  now  so  carelessly 
eamndt.  But  remember  also  that  the  dear, 
loving  BatIout  promiE&s  now  to  pay  all  this 
dabt  (or  you  if  you  will  only  believe  and 
traal  Bim.  This  is  what  the  oM  woman 
dki.  When  ahe  beard  how  the  dear  Saviour 
hadeome  into  the  world,  and  died  for  us, 
IkU  we  might  be  saved  from  the  wrath  of 
Ood  through  Him,  she  waa  very  happy, 
sad  ahe  went  about  singing  "gloiy,  glory," 
all  day.  And  one  day  ahe  look  the  great, 
ugly  Idol  that  ahe  used  to  pray  to  and 
iCripped  off  all  Its  fine  jewels  and  gaudy 
4na>  and  made  a  bonfire  of  the  image, 
while  abe  walked  around  it,  quite  satisfied. 
The  rich  jewels  were  sold,  and  the  money 
oU  given  (0  the  missionary  to  buy  more 
tracts  ihat  would  "mak*  peopU  krwie  thty 
wtn  siiififfrt. 

Battimort,  S£d, 


Cbrlrt  rbr  All. 
Christ  for  all!    Oh,  wondrous  thought, 
Do  we  feel  it  as  wo  oughtr 
Mighty  love,  immeasurable  grace, 
BtM>pmg  to  n-deem  the  race. 
Light  o'er  every  land  to  flow, 
BlUs,  till  earth  forgeU  ber  woe ; 
Peace,  to  follow  wrathful  itrife. 
Death,  the  con<iuered  prize  of  life; 
Hope  divine,  and  Bonga  of  praise. 
Ringing  through  immortal  days. 
Chnst  for  alll  from  star  to  star, 


Send  the  joyful  tidinj;^  far. 
From  the  solemn  girdliDcr  pines. 
To  the  palm  trees  feaUiering  lines ; 
Whereeoe'er  are  hate  aod  sin,' 
Let  the  healing  Gospel  in. 
Christ  for  all  I    The  idols  break 
For  the  Kingly  Savior's  sake. 

— Margar»t  B.  Samgtitr. 


Hlndn  Children  at  Play  and  Work. 

Mrs.  Pdge,  of  the  Woman's  I'nton  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  America,  writes  from 
Calcutta,  India: 

On  a  lovely  play-ground,  a  grassy  lawn 
surrounded  by  tall  betel  nut  trees  that  look 
like  weird  sentioeU  guarding  the  place  on 
a  moonlight  night,  my  children,  who  are 
Bcami»erlng  about  the  playground,  are 
always  inventing  some  new  game  and  seem 
to  enjoy  it  thoroughly. 

There  is  a  peculiar  romp  of  tbeir  own 
played  in  this  way;  half  a  dozen  girls  bold 
each  other's  waists  and  sing  some  ridicu- 
lous rhyme,  all  jumping  round  and  round 
in  concert.  I  do  not  know  realty  how  they 
manage  to  keep  it  up  so  long,  and  when 
several  groupe  disport  themselves  after  this 
fsshion,  the  eound  of  their  feet  on  the  dry 
ea^th  is  like  distant  thunder. 

I  sometimes  go  to  them  and  coll  out 
•*8ha  Mthi,"  which  means  "Bravo,"  and 
then  they  are  so  pleased  that  they  jump  all 
the  more.  My  children  are  noisy,  but  Ori- 
entals are  more  or  less,  for  bow  often  we 
read  in  the  Bible  of  "lifting  up  the  voice." 
I  remember  once  being  very  much  diatressod 
at  hearing  loud  weeping  In  my  garden,  and 
looking  out  I  saw  two  women  folded  to- 
gether in  a  close  embrace.  1  asked  what 
had  happened,  and  was  told  that  a  mother 
and  daughter  had  met  after  a  long  separa 
lion,  and  they  were  both  weeping  from  joy. 

It  is  a  pretty  night  to  see  our  orphins  at 
tboirwork;  d early  all  of  them  are  dressed 
in  white,  and  when  a  visitor  enters  the 
room,  they  all  stand  up  and  say  "Good  af- 
ternoon," or  "Nomo»Kkar,"  which  is  the 
Bengali  equivalent.  They  sit  on  the  floor 
on  a  clean  white  mat  when  they  are  sewing, 
and  if  one  did  not  watch  them  elosely  they 
would  sometimes  hold  their  work  in  their 
own  fashion. 

For  instance,  I  have  often  seen  a  child 
holding  her  work  between  her  toes  when 
she  has  had  felling  to  do.  We  have  great 
trouble  to  break  them  of  theae  odd  ways, 
for  it  seems  as  natural  for  natives  to  use 
their  feet  as  we  are  accuitomod,  to  use  eur 
bands,  and  really  they  do  it  very  deftly. 

When  busy  with  their  sewing  they  make 
garments  for  the  Calcutta  police  of  un 
bleached  drill,  and  we  turn  out  twenty-five 
suits  a  day;  of  course  there  are  sewiog  ma- 
chines or  we  could  never  gel  through  it  all. 
There  are  eight  sewing  machines,  and  some 
of  the  girls  are  very  good  workers. 

One  of  the  children  in  lb*  Mieaion  Homo 
writes  a  letter  to  America  as  follows: 
I  am  very  sorry  that  1  cannot  write  you 


a  nice  letter  in  English,  but  I  will  try  to 
mend  this  fsult  by  and  by,  when  I  get  into 
a  higher  class  and  begin  to  learn  your  Ian- 
Kuage. 

I  suppose  you  think  that  your  way  of 
speaking  and  writing  is  much  easier  to 
learn  than  ours,  but,  alas  I  no;  our  crooked 
letters  seem  straight  to  us,  because  we  are 
used  to  them,  but  the  wsy  that  you  Ameri- 
can and  Kngttah  people  cut  the  tetter  t,  dot 
i,  and  curl  the  tails  and  beads  of  g,  y,  d,  t, 
etc.,  are  utter  confusion  and  despair  to  us. 

When  I  want  to  write  the  name  you  have 
given  me  in  Bengali,  I  have  only  to  take 

my  pen  and  trace -    ■  ;  that  la 

easy  and  is  read  and  understcod  in  a  min- 
ute, but  the  Kcglish  is  ever  so  hard,  though 
you  may  not  agree  with  me.  I  feel  ashamed 
to  confeaa  that  1  do  not  know  as  much  aa 
some  of  the  girls  In  my  class,  but  perhaps 
I  am  earth,  and  they  are  gold  and  silver,  as 
the  Bfngalia  say;  however.  I  am  trjing  to 
improve.  There  Is  one  thing  that  goes  very 
much  against  me,  I  laugh  too  much;  but  I 
cannot  help  it,  and  to-day  I  bad  to  stand 
on  a  bench  for  laughing  in  class;  this  made 
me  very  much  ashamed  of  myself,  aod  I 
will  try  not  to  do  ao  again. 


CoBiliar  tfee  PemalM, 

Ah,  what  shall  1  do  with  my  peonies. 
For  see,  I  have  such  a  store) 

I  never  have  sold  my  basket 
Of  walnuts  so  soon  before. 

Bow  often  I've  trudged  for  hours. 

And  taken  a  secret  cry. 
Because  I  was  tired  and  hungry. 

And  nobody  cared  to  buy  I 

I  dreaded  to  think  how  mother 
Would  look,  as  I  came  and  said 

That  I  hadn't  enough  of  pennies. 
To  bring  her  a  loaf  of  tiresd — 

How  Xellie,  my  little  slater, 
Would  watch  at  the  door  and  say. 

"I've  thought  and  thought  of  the  apple 
You  promiaed  to  bring  alt  dayT 

But  now  I  can  flit  my  bosket. 
For  there'a  never  a  nut  behind: 

One  loaf — two  loaves— and  a  dozen. 
Of  apples— the  sweetest  kind— 

And  a  pat  of  that  yellow  butter; 

Its  dainty  aod  fresh.  I  know; 
How  good  it  will  taste  to  motherl 

And*^  Nellie  will  like  it  so. 

Five  pennies— ten— flfieeo— twenty — 
Ana  tbirty—and  thtrty-flve; 

Just  think  of  it:— here  are  fifty. 
As  certain  as  I'm  altvel 

It  must  have  been  God  who  helped  me 

To  lell  my  nuts  so  soon. 
Or  else  I'd  been  trudging,  trudging, 

The  whole  of  the  afternoon. 

But  now  I  would  like  to  thank  Him, 
Bo  kind  He  has  been— so  true  I 

Let's  see  if  1  cannot  spore  Ulm 
A  few  of  my  pennies  too, 

Why.  surely  I  can.  here's  forty 
For  mother  snd  Nelly — aod  then, 

Dtar  Jetuv,  to  help  thy  AeotJWn, 
/  g\96  thet  th*  otJur  U)n. 

Ma^roarkt  J.  pRBsroR. 


UTE  OF  JESUS  IH  8T0ET  AH)  PIOTURE  FOB  OHILDREIT. 
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BAPTISM  OP  JESUS. 
'JIILE  John  was  baptizing  the  people  in  the  river 
.furJau,  Jesus  uame  from  his  liouie  in  Nazareth 
and  asked  John  to  baptize  him.  Hut  John  did 
not  want  to  do  it.  He  said,  "I  have  need  to  be 
))apti7.ed  by  you;  why  do  you  come  to  mef"  Jesns 
was  pure  uud  holy,  lie  had  no  sin,  and  John  know  that  He 
did  not  need  to  be  baptized. 

Je»u8  told  John  that  though  he  did  not  understand  the 
reason  Uien,  it  was  right  he  should  do  it.  JesuH  did  not 
need  it  himself,  but  he  did  it  to  set  us  an  example  of  what 
wc  flhould  do.  So  iu  all  his  life  JeBUB  was  tliinlving  of 
us,  and  did  many  things,  not  fur  himself,  but  for  our 
good. 

<5^l 


i.rf  V 


Jobn  took  Jesus  down  into  the  river  and  baptized  him. 
As  he  was  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  the  lloly  Spirit, 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  came  down  from  heaven  and 
rented  upon  Jeiius*  head.  Then  a  voice  was  hoard,  say- 
ing, "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
It  was  God*a  voice,  speaking  from  heaven  and  telling  the 
people  that  Jesus  was  the  Sun  of  God,  and  the  one  for 
whom  the  Jews  had  been  looking  a  long  time. 

JcsHR.  was  thirty  yeai*B  old  when  this  Bapi>oned,  and  he 
then  be^an  to  preach  and  teach  and  show  tne  people  how 
be  saved.  That  wa«  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
and  though  Jesus  does  not  live  on  the  earth  oa  he  did 
then,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  here,  and  he  is  just  as  able  and 
'  ready  to  teach  and  save  us  as  he  was  those  people  who 
saw  him  and  listened  to  his  words. 


JSSirS  TBMPTSD. 


^FTKH  Jesus  was  bajitized  by  John  be  went  u]> 
into  the  wildernesa,  all  alone,  with  no  one  aroimd 
but  the  wild  beasts.  Thei-e  he  stayed  fortv  days 
and  nightit,  praying  to  God,  his  Father.  "WTule 
he  waa  there  be  ate  no  food,  and  when  the  f'orty  days 
and  nights  were  ended  he  was  faint  and  hungry. 

Satan,  who  knew  that  Jesus  bad  been  without  food  so 
long,  came  at  this  time  to  tempt  him.  So  Satan  always 
comes,  when  he  knows  we  arc  weak  and  it  is  harder  for 
ns  to  fight  against  him,  and  tempts  uh  to  do  wrong.  lie 
told  Jesus  if  he  was  the  Son  of  Hod,  to  make  the  stones 
into  bread  that  were  lying  on  the  ground  before  them, 
and  satisfy  his  hunger. 

Jesus  could  have  done  this;  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
wrong  to  tise  his  power  to  please  Satan.  He  told  Satan 
that  bread  was  not  the  only  thing  one  must  have.  It 
was  more  important  to  obey  Goa  and  do  right;   and  it 


was  far  better  to  do  without  food  than  to  get  it  in  a  ' 
way. 

But  Satan  was  not  discouraged;  be  hoped  that  Je 
would  yet  do  what  ho  wished.  So  he  took  him  up  toi 
temple  in  Jerusalem,  led  him  out  upon  the  roof,  an 
told  him  if  he  was  the  Son  of  God  to  cast  himself  dow 
to  the  ground,  for  the  angels  would  take  care  of  him  an 
keep  him  from  getting  hurt.  But  Jesus  told  Satan  i 
was  wrong  to  tempt  God.  We  must  not  put  on 
selvcti  iu  danger  to  see  whether  God  will  take 
of  ns. 

Then  Satan  led  Jesus  up  to  the  top  of  a  high  moan 
tain,  and  showed  him  all    the  kingdoms   of   the  world 
with  their  richer  and  tiplendor.     He  told   Jesus  that  b*l 
should  have  all  of  these  for  his  own,  if  he  would  but  fallj 
down  and  worship  him.     Bnt   Jeans  told   Satan  to 
away;  he  <iid  not  wish  t'>  have  anything  more  to  dovit] 
him.     Then,  when  Satan  found  that   Jesus   would  not 
obey  him,  or  do  as  he   wished,  he  left  him;  and  angdsl 
came  and  ministered  unto  him.  Thus  Jesus  was  tempted,] 
yet  he  did  no  sin;  and  he  can  understand  and  feel  for  i 
when  we  arc  tempted,  and  help  ns  do  right. 


JESV8,  THE  SON  OP  OOD. 
liOl'T  five  hundred  years  before  Jesus  came.itTra 
written  by  one  of  the  prophets  that  Jesus  should 
come  about  the  t  ime  be  was  born,  and  all  the  learned' 
men  among  theJews  were  looking  for  him.  Whea 
they  heard  t>f  John  preaching  and  baptizing  they  sent: 
some  one  to  ask  him  if  he  were  the  llhrist  whom  thi 
were  expecting.  John  told  them  that  he  was  not  __ 
Christ,  but  h.id  been  sent  before  him  to  prepare  the  wff 
They  then  .isked  John  why  he  was  haptiriug.  He  t ' 
them  that  it  was  to  show  what  Jesus  would  do.  As 
baptized  them  on  the  outside  with  water,  so  Jesuswoul 
send  the  Holy  Spirit  into  their liearts,  to  take  all  the  si 
of  sin  away  and  help  them  live  pure,  good  lives.  J 
was  much  greater  than  John. 

The  next  day,  while  John    was  standing  with  two 
his  disciples,    thev  saw  Jesus  walking   and  John 
''Behold  the  Lamb  of  God!"     When  the  disciples  he; 
him,  they  followed  Jesus.     Jesus  asked  them  what  th 
wished.     They  asked  him  whej-e  he  lived.     Jeeua 
"Come  and  see."    And  they  followed  him,   and    sta'- 
with  him  that  day.     One  of  thoni  was  named  Andiv' 
and  when  he   had   found  Je«UB  he  went   and  lulil 
brother  Simon,  and  brought  him  to  Jesus. 

The  next  day,  as  Jesus  was  going  to  Galilee,  he 
a  man  named  Philip,  and  said  to  him,  -'FoMow  m- 
Afterward,  Philip  met  Nathaniel  and  told  him  that  th 
had  found  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  of  whom  all  the  prophets 
had  written.  Nathaniel  did  not  believe  it  at  first;  but 
Philij)  persuaded  him  to  come  and  see  for  himself.  \\nu'ii 
Jesus  saw  him   coming  he  said,   "Here  is   a  man  who 

pure    and    gooi 
Nathaniel    a  «  k  ei 
Jesus   how  he  ] 
him.    Jesus  answi 
ed,  "I  saw  you  und 
the   tig  tree    befo 
Philip   called    yoa 
Then  Nathanicla* 
**Teacher,  you 
the  Son  of  God,  yott 
are  the  King  of' ' 
racl."    As  we  ed 
fiud  Jesus,  let 
bring  othcns    th»] 
they  may    learn 
Thus  we  shall  honor  him. 


^«v:  ,-:•=' 


love  and  serve  him  too. 


DOING    BUSINESS    FOR    THE   LORD. 
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Gome  and  Help  Us. 

BT  Biiti.T  OLaitnri  FiAvroir. 

From  afar  sad  Toicef>  calliag. 

From  the  hoets  beyond  t£e  sea. 
From  the  darknraa  most  appalling 
"  Come  and  help  usi  5et  us  freel ' 

"  We're  no  answer  from  our  idols, 
They  are  only  wood  and  etone. 
It  you  Christians  have  u  Savior. 
Why  not  listen  to  our  moanT 

I "  \%  it  true  that  he  forgiveth— 
That  he  wathelh  sin  awsy  T 
Can  it  be  he  ever  liTeth 
And  will  hear  us  when  we  pray? 

«  Tis  not  tmel  for  you  are  staying 
In  our  trouble  far  away, 
There's  no  Saviourl  you  are  aaying— 
No  Redeemer  to  obey. 

"  Tdl  us  if  there  is  a  Savior, 
If  Ood  truly  sent  his  Son 
If  for  us  there's  hope  of  pardon 
Else  forever  we're  undone." 

Ceaselessly  the  unsaved  calling 

Louder  than  the  moaning  sea. 
From  death's  shadows  most  appalling 
"  Come  and  help  uat    Set  us  free!" 


Doing  BnslBflPs  for  the  Lord. 

BT   XES.  A.  U  711tX. 

Ceabue. —  Well,  boys,  the  two  weeks 

liSTe  passed  siiice  we  organized  our  com- 

piay  tnd  chose  our  officers.    Now  are  we 

dlmdy  to  begin? 
Edvabd. — As  I  was  chosen  to  solicit 

■embers,  I  will  present  the  names  of  four 

InTs  who  will  each  take  a  share  in  the  con- 
T    flrra  (hands  a  paper  with  the  names.) 
I       DtCK. — And  here  are  the  names  of  five 
r     nore  (hands  his  paper.) 

Charlis. — That  is  encouraging;  that 
will  make  n«n«  in  all.  Now  what  have  you 
to  propose? 

Kdwabd.— I  have  been  thinking  a  good 
deal  about  that  boys'  school  in  Ongole,  In- 
dia. You  know  the  girls'  are  working  for 
the  girla'  acbool,  and  it  would  be  just  the 
thing  for  ui  to  do  aomething  for  those  boys. 
I  read  somewhere,  not  long  since,  "that  a 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  holds  a 
mortgage  on  our  property."  I  suppose  the 
imnaA  lefeiTed  to  the  claims  of  the  heathen 
vpon  Christian  people  to  send  them  the 
goapcil.  If  that  Is  so,  there  must  be  one  of 
tboae  boya  in  that  rchool  who  holds  a  mort- 
gage against  «itr  property. 

Dick.— Well,  if  that  is  so.  the  quicker  we 
clear  off  that  mortgage  the  better. 

Cbabuk.— More  than  that,  the  Lord  him- 
•df  owna  all  we  have,  and  all  that  we  can 
ever  do  will  never  repay  him  for  all  be  has 
done  for  us;  yet.  if  we  can  clear  off  that 
mortgage,  it  will  be  "doing  business"  for 
Mm  joat  the  same,  yon  know. 

Edwasd.— And  it  will  be  such  a  satisfac- 
tion to  na.  too.  And  now,  what  plan  are 
ve  to  pniner 

Dicx.— We  have  no  capital  to  start  with 
aa  I  aea.  1  ba-n  no  real  eatate— unless  it  is 
witfaraiyAa//  No  other  property  to  be 
auntgaged  as  I  khow  of  I 

Ckaujb.— Well,  we  wast  hraim,  as  well 


as  money,  Dick,  and  so  we'll  appoint  you 
the  financial  manager  of  the  concern. 

Edward.— We  decided  at  our  last  meet- 
ing to  appropriate  our  "tenths"  from  our 
earnings  esch  week  as  our  capital  to  start 
the  business  with.  We  decided,  too,  as  this 
was  the  Lord's  money,  borrowed  from  him, 
we  mu^t  be  exceedingly  careful  that  every 
cent  be  returned  to  him,  principal  and  in 
terest,  besides  the  profits  made  on  the  in- 
vestment 

Charlie.— I  had  thought,  boys,  that  the 
most  paying  investment  we  could  make 
would  be  to  put  our  capital  into  the  ground, 
and  take  the  Lord  in  as  partner  in  the  con 
cem  to  help  us  make  money  for  him.  For  in- 
stance, a  crop  of  vegetables  to  gather  in  the 
fall,  and  sell  at  good  prices,  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Lord 
would  have  more  to  do  with  such  a  scheme 
than  with  any  other,  particularly  as  he 
must  furnish  the  rain  and  sunshine. 

Dick.— Pt)/a((w«  pay  well,  boys.  Father 
always  gets  good  prices  for  his.  It  is  a 
vegetable  that  everybody  must  have. 

Edward.  —But  we  have  no  land  on  which 
to  raise  potatoes. 

Charlib  —Well,  I  saw  Dfa.  Evans  about 
renting  that  acre  of  bis  just  north  of  his 
bam.  Its  splendid  for  potatoes.  He  was 
anxious  to  know  what  I  wanted  the  ground 
for;  but  when  I  explained  tfaat  we  boys  had 
organized  a  stock  company  concern  to  make 
money  for  the  Lord,  and  proposed  to  plant 
that  acre  with  potatoes,  he  was  as  pleaded  as 
if  he  was  a  party  in  the  concern  himself. 
The  Descon  likes  to  make  money— but  he 
likes  to  make  it  for  the  Lord.  too. 

Dick  —Well,  what  rent  does  he  want  for 
the  land? 

Charlie.— He  said,  after  fidgeting  about 
for  awhile:  "Seein'itsthe  Lord  as  wants  it, 
I  don't  care  about  making  any  bargain  with 
him,  so  I  shan't  ask  rny  rent."  I  told  him 
then,  that  as  we  boys  hsd  organized  our 
company  on  strict  business  principles,  and 
proposed  to  run  it  that  way,  we  preferred 
to  pay  rent  for  the  Isnd  as  in  any  other 
business  transaction.  It  seemed  to  me, 
boys,  as  if  the  Lord  didn't  mean  us  to  mske 
him  out  a  beggar,  or  any  object  of  charity, 
—just  as  if  everything  for  him  had  got  to 
be  done  on  the  eheap.  I  just  hate  to  hear 
anybody  ask  a  merchant  to  take  less  than 
his  price  for  his  goods  because  it  is  for  the 
church.  I  dont  believe  the  Lord  wants 
them  to  do  such  cheap  work  for  him.  It  is 
a  slight  on  his  dignity;  and  as  for  me,  I 
want  to  pay  Dea.  Evans  a  fair  price  for  the 
use  of  that  acre,  and  I  told  blm  so.  He 
finally  asked  $4.00,  and  will  take  bis  pay 
when  the  crop  is  sold. 

Edward.- Quite  a  sermon,  Charlie!  But 
you  are  about  right.  We  will  willingly  pay 
that  price. 

Dick.— Father  says  that  ashes  are  a  fine 
fertilizer  for  potatoes.  Suppose  we  huy  a 
few  bushels? 

Cbarltb.— I  fuggeat  that  as  we  bave  ap- 


pointed Dick  the  financial  manager  of  th* 
business,  we  leave  all  these  mattera  to  him. 
He  can  buy  the  beat  seed  and 

Dick.— "B'auty  of  Hebron,"  I  suggest. 
Its  the  most  popular  potato  now. 

Charlie.-  And  we  can  pay  in  to  him  as 
treasurer  our  weekly  "tenths,"  saved  from 
our  earnings,  to  apply  on  the  labor  of  cul- 
tivating the  crop. 

Dick. — As  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  our 
weekly  "tenths"  from  us  nine  boys,  after 
deducting  our  Sunday  school  rootributlon^. 
will  just  about  pay  for  cultivating  the  crop. 
Of  course  we  must  hire  ihat  done,  as  our 
time  is  notour  own  unless  we  get  a  holiday 
now  and  then  to  work  ourselves. 

Edward.- Have  you  made  provision  for 
the  harvesting? 

Dick.— That,  with  the  cost  of  seed  and 
rent  of  the  land,  can  be  arranged  when  the 
crop  is  sold. 

Charlie. — Now,  boys,  as  this  business  is 
all  arraufred,  we  have  only  to  wait  the  re- 
sult. We  have  done  our  part.  Now  the 
Lord  will  do  his,  and  send  the  rain  and  sun- 
shine, and  I  believe,  as  Deacon  Evans  said, 
"It's  Ood's  special  field,  devoted  to  mis- 
sion work,  and  he'll  have  a  special  blessing 
on  it." 

Edward.— I  am  extra  anxious,  boys,  to 
have  that  mortgage  paid  (ft,  held  by  that 
boy  in  the  Ongole  school.  But  we  must 
wait  till  fall  for  those  potatoes. 

Dick.— Yes,  and  when  that  is  paid  off, 
another  boy  will  rise  up  and  say  "we  owe 
him  an  education ;"  and  so  it  will  be.  It  looks 
now  as  if  this  business  for  the  Loid  would, 
never  end. 

Charlie.- Well,  Dick.  I  don't  know  a» 
we  want  it  to  end.  It  may  not  be  raising 
potatoes  for  the  Lord  all  the  time,  but  it  is 
in  sacredly  referving  for  him  our  "tenths," 
and  makini;  money  for  him  as  well  aa  for 
ourselves.  I  suggest  that  our  flnandal- 
msnager  read  an  exact  report  to  the  San- 
day  school  in  the  fall,  of  all  our  doings, 
after  our  potatoes  are  sold,  then  all  will 
know  just  how  we  made  money  for  the 
Lord. 

Dick  — In  the  meantime  the  missionazy 
potatoes  »haU  grwe  ! 

Edward.- Tes,  the  miuionary  potatoes 
shall  grow  \—The  Standard. 


SuPKBSTiTiON.- Mrs.  Page,  of  the  Wo- 
man's Union  Missionary  Society,  writes 
from  India:  The  poor  heathen  around  tis 
believe  that  small-pox  is  personified  by  a 

f)ddess,  a  vindictive  and  cruel  goddess. 
0  her  all  sorts  of  offerings  are  made;  a 
small  figure  of  this  goddess  Is  carried  aboat 
in  a  shrine  that  la  generally  made  In  the 
form  of  an  old  fashioned  four-post  bed- 
stead, covered  over  with  a  red  cloth.  The 
goddess  is  seated  therein,  her  chief  charac- 
teristic being  a  round  blood  red  face,  ex- 
pressive of  her  cruel  nature.  The  man 
who  carries  it  rings  a  bell  to  let  people 
know  he  is  approaching.  The  people  who 
fear  smalt-pox,  and  are  anxious  to  escape 
the  disease,  drop  a  coin  into  the  box  or 
shrbie,  in  consideration  whereof,  the  crim- 
son cloth  is  lifted  fw  an  instant,  and  the 
worshiper  beholda  the  face  of  the  goddeas, 
who.  for  this  year  at  least,  is  pledged  in 
honor  to  protect  her  votary  from  any  visi- 
tation of  Bosunto  or  small  pox. 
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EDITORIAL    KOTES. 


The  Women'a  Foreign  Misvionary^ 
A-^BOciatioD  of  Friends'  of  Philadel- 
phia are  taking  eteps  toward  cBtab- 
lisbing  a  Friends^  Mission  id  Japan. 
Il  ifi  a  good  movetnent.  There  is  no 
inii^aloti  country  in  the  world  where 
opportunities  for  BncceBsful  mifiHion 
work  are  greater.  Thirty-six  million 
of  people  are  moving  away  from 
theiF  idolatry,  and  ere  long  many 
wtU  ran^e  themflclveeundfT  the  ban- 
ner of  Ohriatianity  or  iniidelity. 

A  priyate  Dote  from  a  misaionary 
in  Egypt,  written  FeK  21,  let  In  us: 
'*The  Lord  ia  opening  np  ihe  whole 
land  and  inviting  ua  to  go  forward, 
and  wherever  we  go  he  bleseea  the 
good  seed  of  the  Word."  We  rejoice 
that,  notwith9taDdiD£r  the  eviU  of 
war,  and  the  injunoue^  hesitating 
policy  of  Englaadin  Egypt,  the  work 
of  eaving  eouls  is  making  progreaa. 

The  MidBionary  Societies  are  ^en- 
^rally  reporting  that  the  contribu- 
tioQB  have  been  emtkller  during  the  last 
aii:  months,  than  during  the  same 
months  in  the  previous  year,  and  yet 
the  calFs  for  money  have  been  more 
imperative  aod  the  appropriations 
great«rH  Surely  the  Christian  Church, 
with  all  its  wealth,  will  not  retard 
the  onward  progress  of  ChrlBtiauity 
by  failing  to  give  of  its  abundance. 
If  each  one  woold  give  "as  God  hath 
prospered  him,"  the  missionary  treas- 
uries would  he  filled. 

We  have  given  large  space  to  the 
fixoellent  articles  of  Bev.  E.  F.  Bald- 
win, on  the  Berbers^  the  Evargeliia- 
tioD  of  Northwest  Africa,  and  his 
own  experience  of  the  Lord^e  lead- 
ings. They  will  well  repay  perusal 
and  should  result  in  an  increased  in- 
terest ID  his  mission^  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  there  is  no  mission  lield  in 
Africa  wberelhe  probabilities  of  buc- 
ceaa  are  as  great,  and  we  know  of 
no  one  better  fitted  to  be  a  leader  in 
mission  work  in  Morocco  than  Bro, 
Baldwin.  Pray  for  him,  his  family, 
ADd  his  work,  tf  you  can,  help  to 
fiUBtaio  him  by  forwarding  oontribu- 
tiona  for  this  purpose. 

Th^re  are  aome  workers  In  the  for- 
eign mission  field  whose  names  are 
eeldom  seen  in  the  reports  of  mission 
■work,  because  they  are  unconneoted 
with  any  missionary  organization,  but 
who  are  doing  much  good.  This  is 
the  case  in  reaped  to  Afias  Marga> 
retta  Scott.  She  is  in  charge  of  a 
fiohool  near  St.  John's  river  in  Libe- 
ria, and  is  exhibiting  an  earnest  and 
consecrated  spirit  ir  the  effort  she  ia 
making  to  give  Cbristian  instruction 
to  the  peofKe.     Through  her  energy 


a  large  stone-buitd  ingis  being  erected, 
and  the  proapect  before  her  ia  en^ 
oonraging.  She  is  dependent  to  some 
extent  upon  the  aid  she  may  receive 
from  England  and  Aanerica.  Any 
one  wilting  to  a^^ist  her  id  her  good 
work  can  send  money  to  Mr,  G,  W, 
S,  Hall,5V  Second  St.,liaUimore,Md. 

We  are  always  glad  to  record  the 
fact  that  those  in  m^iasion  lands  to 
whom  the  Gospel  has  been  sent,  have 
not  only  received  it,  butgladly  raake 
sacrifices  to  send  it  to  others.  The 
PreBbyterian  Church  of  Jamaica,  the 
fruit  of  the  miHiiionary  spirit  and 
effort  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Chqrch  of  Scotland,  raised  last  y^ar 
£370  for  foreign  misaione  and  £3ia 
for  home  missions,  and  pledges  itRelf 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  three  foreign 
miBHioDaries,  Miss  Andereoo  of  Nus- 
seerabad,  Rijpntatia,  India,  and  Rev. 
H.  G.  Clerk  and  Rev.  E.  W.  Jarrett, 
Old  Calabar,  West  Africa,  These 
three  missionaries  went  out  from  the 
Jamaica  Church,  but  have  heretofore 
been  supported  by  the  MotherChnrch 
in  Scotland. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  H. 
Stnart,  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  copy  of 
"India  and  its  JMisjtiona"  by  Rev. 
Dennis  Osborne  of  India,  Mr,  Os* 
borne  ia  a  Methodist,  horn  a  Brah- 
man in  the  city  of  Benares,  and  was 
a  delegate  from  India  to  the  General 
Conference  that  met  in  Philadelphia 
last  May.  While  in  this  country  he 
delivered  five  lectures  on  India,  and 
they  have  since  been  published  in 
thiA  hook,.  The  subjects  are;  Head- 
lands of  Indian  History;  Vediam  or 
Speculative  Hinduisra;  Ganca  Mai, 
or  Practical  Hinduism;  Dal  Bhat,  or 
the  Hindu  at  Home,  and  Mission 
Mosftica.  Beautiful  in  style,  clear  in 
expreseion,  they  constitute  another 
oontribntion  to  the  rapidly  jncreadDg 
literature  respecting  India,  The  book 
is  published  by  Grant  Sc  Faires,  Phila- 
delphia.    Price  tl.25. 

The  Pbiest,  the  Woman,  AHDTnit 
Confessional,  written  by  Rev.  C. 
Cbiniquy,  of  St.  Anne,  Kankakee  co.« 
111.,  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  one 
who  sends  the  author  tl,10.  We 
bespeak  for  it  a  large  circnlalJon,  and 
a  careful  reading.  If  its  revelations 
are  true^  they  are  enough  to  thrill 
every  Christian  heart,  and  produce 
the  deepest  antagonism  to  Calho^ 
Hcism.  Upon  the  part  of  every  man 
caring  for  the  moral  well-being  of 
onr  people.  That  it  is  a  truthful  rec- 
ord of  facta  we  have  ©very  reason  to 
believe. 

A  letter  to  us  from  the  author  says: 

it  was  In  the  confesaiDDal  bo3t  that  the 

Pope  had  forged  the  chbina  which  kept  po 


manr  noble  nttions  among  his  vile  Avnt, 
for  ao  man;  centuries,  and  U  is  throQ^fa 
auricular  confessfoD  that  Lhe  same  P{jp« 
hopes,  in  a  aesT  future,  to  ik  this  youaj 
republic  to  tb«  wheela  of  his  chariot. 

This  book  IB  the  mo»i  complete  refutalion 
ever  presented  to  the  world  of  the  do^as 
of  auncuUr  cDsfemioa.  It  is  Ihe  fruit  of 
my  twenty  Ave  yeaxB  spent  in  taeariDgtbe 
confeuions  not  only  of  the  commoo  people, 
but  of  the  nuna,  the  priests  and  the  biiheipi 
of  Rome.  * 

Nothing  baa  been  selected  l^  oe  u 
make  this  hook  worthy  to  hava  %.  p1ac«  jo 
the  library  of  every  ChriBlian  minigter, 
every  father  of  a  family,  every  patriot  *nd 
every  legialator  In  the  United  Btatet,  For 
them  especial'y  it  hu  been  written. 


^kfrirav  ifntrrnatlenai  (^ottftrfatr. 

We  are  thankful  for  what  we  have 
every  reason  to  CKpeot  will   be  the 
outcome  of  theAfiio^i  International 
CoDference  at  Berliti.     Every  Gov- 
ercmeot  of  Ettrope,  except  that  of 
Switzerland,  was   represented.     Ones 
year  is  given  for  the  formal  ratiSca— 
lion.     It  is  provided  that  "the  trada 
of  all  nations   shall  enjoy  complete 
freedom  in   all  the  regiorte  forminv 
the  ba^ln  of  the  Congo  and  its  out.^ 
letB.^'     The    International    AssooIl- 
tion  gainR  control  of  the  north  bautc 
of   the  Congo  from  Banana,   at  tb0 
month,  to  Kokki,  and  has  contro? 
of  both  batiks  from  Nokki  to  Man^ 
anga,  at  the  beginning  of  the  upper 
cataracts,  about  seventy  miles  rrotn 
Stanley   Pool.     From    Manianga  to 
Stanley   Pool,  Prance    controls  the 
north  bank  of  the  t'ongo  and  the  Ai- 
aociatioD  the  Boutb.    It   is   provided 
that 

"All  the  Powers  ei^rcisiDg  Sovereign 
rights  or  Influence  ia  the  aforeabid  le^* 
lories  bind  them^elTea  to  walch  over  the 
preserralioD  of  the  native  tribes,  and  tocaj« 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condStions  of 
tbeir  moral  and  material  well  being,  aod  to 
help  in  Buppreulng  elavery,  and  especiaUy 
the  ilave  trade.  Tbey  shall,  without  dis- 
UncUon  of  creed  or  natioq,  protect  aad 
favor  aU  rellgiouB,  scientific ,  or  ebaritabls 
in^titutionA  and  und^rte^jngs  created  and 
orgaoli^ed  for  the  above  ends,  or  which  aim 
at  iftstmctiog  the  natives  and  bringing 
home  to  thest  the  blessings  of  ctviliiation. 
Obristian  mi^ioa&rias,  scientists,  and  ex- 
plorers, with  their  foUowere,  props'ty^  and 
collections,  shall  likewise  be  the  objects  of 
eapecia]  protecliou.  Freedom  of  conacieDca 
and  rellgioue  loleraUoa  are  expressly  gtiu- 
BDtced  to  the  natives,  no  low  than  to  Urt 
8'ibJectB  (of  the  Sovereign  States)  and  to  for- 
eigoers.  The  free  and  public  exercise  of 
all  forms  of  Divine  worBhip,  and  the  right 
to  build  churcbee,  temples,  and  chapels, 

and  to  organii'.a  religious  miesionsbelongitif 
to  all  creeads,  shall  not  be  limited  or  fettered 
in  any  way  whatsoever." 
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[ission  Jands. 


Mexico. 

Itaitb  of  ■  Icth«4l«t  malMMTT. 

MiMioo  Rooms  of  ihe  MsthodlBt 
jpml  C'hnrcb  reporia  w  fallows: 
^/.  JokqaiD  V.  Hernandez  died  «iid- 
_,„^ly  ftt  Tinulincun^ro.  Mexico.  Feb.  22. 
Awwt  touching  account  nf  tbU  prcai  lou 
timtr  Mexico  miMion,  already  BiifferinK 
Bdcr  TmriouE  tnaln.  baa  reached  ub.  The 
of  Bro.  Hcmaodex  occurred  just  as 
«js  closiog  his  niorniDfi;  nermoD.  At 
ibcgtimiDg  of  the  discourae  there  were  a 
iber  of  RomaniAtfi  oiitRldc  £aLhered 
It  the  window  makiog  8{>ort  of  the  ser- 
Bro.  HemaDde?.  became  intensely 
.  and  exerte<l  himself  to  the  utmoBt 
effort  to  convince  and  persuade  these 
jM  or  hostile  people.  He  seems  in  have 
ujed  hu  desire,  for  the  dieturbaoce 
liully  ceased  and  the  promoters  of  it 
p^jme  mpccttul  li8t«ners. 
The  effort  was  too  much  for  our  dear 
joQDg  brother,  for  his  voice  bcean  to  jfiow 
vfakct  and  weaker  until,  suddenly  lifting 
Ibefas  U)  heaven,  he  sank  lifeless  to  the 
^OCvr.  The  authorities  ordered  a  post  mor- 
ten  examinatioQ,  and  the  autopsy,  while 
dtowiniB:  organic  defecta  In  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  imme- 
4iBi«canM!  of  death  wastosion  of  the  aorta. 
ll  fa  hardlv  loo  much  to  say  that  oiir 
tfotikcr  broktc  hin  heart  tn  his  intense  desire 
wd  effort  to  save  men. 

Wa  whole  manner  and  bearinK  in  his 
irinlgttT  bad  been  characterTZ£d  i)y  deep 
jalamnity  and  eame^lnesfl  which  nhnwert 
tow  deeply  he  felt  the  responsibility  of  bis 
«erad  calling.  Bro.  Hernandez  was  the 
yOQOfier  eon  of  P.  O.  Heruander,  who  was 
sttociated  with  Bisbop  Uiley.  and  was 
bishop  elect  of  the  "Church  of  Jcsua" 
Atthough  both  father  and  sons  had  bevn 
-ordain^  eldera  by  Bishop  I^ee  of  Delaware, 
Iber  were  constrained  to  leave  that  church 
ana  solicited  the  privilege  of  working  with 
lis  even  In  the  humblest  place. 

The  father  died,  a  local  preacher  in  our 
church,  while  on  his  way  to  Calaya,  after 
oar  aanual  meeting,  a  year  ago,  Almost 
his  last  words  were  the  expreasion  of  do^ire 
In  recover  that  he  might  bring  "much  fruit, 
much  fruit,  much  fruit"  (repeating  the 
words  with  emphaaislto  the  Master's  caufte. 
The  two  sons,  after  Iftboring  faithfully 
for  a  year  as  local  preachers,  were  at  our 
noent  conference  ailraiued  on  trial.  Now 
the  younger  son  ban  gnnc  to  join  Die  father 
in  the  Church  triumphant  Their  names 
will  be  u  oiatment  poured  forth. 

RW«rahlMlB«  !■■«««  !■  Xaxle*. 
Kn.  J.  F.  Corbin,  of  the  Southern  Melh- 
Hal  Miaaion,  writeafroro  Saltillo.  Mexico: 
Oo  the  afternoon  of   New  Year's  day  a 
party  of   American  and   Mexican   Protest- 
aola.  ihrough  the  courtesy  of  onfl  of  the 
prlesu  of  this  city,  were  tendered  an  Invi- 
tation to  visit  the  church  dedicated  to  the 
varibip  of  "Santo  Crislo."  and  allowed  to 
examine  the  Image  of  Christ.     This   was 
considered  by  the   Roroanieta  to  b<:  one  of 
tke  greateat  honors  which  could  have  been 
ooowred  upon  tts,  one  which  few  Mexicans 
without  paying  a  conatdcrabte  sum 
i  Hiuoey. 
^The  image  in  itself  Is  not  of  much  impor- 


tance, but  from  the  auperalitious  awe  with 
which  it  19  regarded  by  some  Mexicans  I 
had  desired  for  some  time  to  get  near  u, 
so  that  I  might  meet  their  incredulous 
stories  with  an  avowal  of  havmg  seen  and 
examined  the  image  myself. 

I  had  been  told  by  different  ones  or  its 
alleged  miraculous  appearance  in  this  place, 
and  of  the  wonderful  circumstances  con 
nected  with  ite  existence  in  the  church  ever 
since.  We  entered  the  church,  prosenied 
our  inviuiion  to  the  sacristan,  who  whifi 
peringly  informed  us  that  it  would  only 
be  practicable  for  us  to  ascend  the  narrow 
narrow  passage  leading  up  t*  the  Image  by 
two«,  and  that  we  must  i>rescrve  the  airlct- 
efit  silence.  ,         . 

So,  two  by  two,  wetookourway  through 
a  small  door  under  the  altar,  and,  after 
winding  around  «  dimly-lighted  passage. 
we  entered  the  large  glass  case  conlalniug 
the  image  extended  upon  a  cross,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  artificial  flowers 
intermint^led  with  much  glided  woodwork. 
The  head  Is  bowed  Wnpaib  a  heavy  pilden 
crown.andtheface  Is  rendered  more  ghastly 
by  the  light  of  flickering  candles.  The 
body  is  nude,  ssve  a  short  tunic,  or  troua 
er».  of  white  satin,  richly  adorned  with  ail- 
ver  fringe. 

I  can  not  describe  the  feelings  of  disguat 
that  filled  my  mind  and  heart  as  I  looked 
upon  that  repulsive  image,  and  thought  of 
the  thousands  of  innocent  children  who 
have  grown  up  in  the  belief  that  in  that 
piece  of  painted  wood  they  look  upon  the 
very  Christ;  and  to  convince  you  thai  is  the 
living  Saviour  they  will  tell  you  how.  long 
before  there  wan  any  city  here,  some  men 
were  grazing  their  pack  animals  one  day. 
and  lazily  indulging  in  the  Mexican  hUsfa, 
when  theyauddenly  beheld  a  fine,  fat  mule 
with  a  large  box  on  its  back,  drinking  from 
a  spring  which  now  furnishes  water  for  the 
cbuich. 

Wondering  greatly,  they  approached  the 
mule,  but  found  that  they  could  not  move 
the  mysterious  Iwx  from  the  animal's  back. 
Convinced  at  once  Ibai  It  woiild  require 
holy  hands  to  remove  the  sacred  cargo,  they 
summoned  a  priest,  and,  to  be  sure,  the 
mighty  father,  holdinc  thekevaof  tbeking- 
dom  of  heaven,  found  no  difflculty  in  fur- 
nishing the  power  to  remove  the  box  and 
reveal  its  contcnis.  which  proved  to  be  the 
blessed  image.  This  miiaculoua  vLdtor  was 
soon  known  to  lie  neigbboriog  people,  and 
they  must  at  once  build  a  church  in  which 
to  worabip  him,  Tbi*  was  done  of  course. 
and  since  that  day  until  the  present  •"Santo 
Cristo"  ha.1  been  worahiped  visibly,  but 
only  those  paying  large  sums  of  money  are 
permitted  to  kiss  its  sacred  flesh. 

Once  a  year  the  image  is  taken  down, 
and  the  people  believe  that  the  year's 
growth  of  hair  and  beard  is  cut.  This  i* 
about  the  lim*  of  the  great  feast  annually 
held  in  honor  of  Ibis  image,  wlien  for  a  week 
bells  are  continually  tolled,  guns  fired,  bon- 
fires built  around  the  church,  and  many 
demonstrations  made. 

ThU  is  the  only  time  the  Virgin  Marrhas 
any  rivnlry.  How  can  I  tell  the  sadness 
which  filled  my  ho»rt  aa  I  stood  there  be- 
side that  image,  looking  down  upon  the 
kneeling  devotees  aa  Uiey  croseed  them- 
selves, kissed  the  floor  of  the  holy  church, 
and  thought,  1  presume,  thus  to  please  the 
poor,  senseless  woo«l  before  them.  O  Mex- 
ico! Mexico!  when  will  the  lighter  God's 
holy  word  ehinc  into  your  heart  and  make 
you  free  indeed?  Thank  God,  the  promise 
]B  Buret  Already  the  bow  is  seen  above  the 
clouds.  Holy  men  come  with  the  mes- 
sage of  God.  and  life  is  springing  into  dead 
hearta. 


Baplttt  Mtwies  at  BalliUo,  K»tce. 
Rev   W.  D.  Powell,  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sion in  Mexico,  writes  from  Ballillo,   Feb- 
mary  12: 

Work  has  been  multiplying  on  our  hands 
quite  recrnUy.  The  First  Mexican  Baptist 
Association,  recently  organized  in  haltillo, 
whore  olijecl  is  "lo  preach  Uio  gospel  m 
dftfeiitute  places  in  Mexico  wbereno  BapQBt 
miaaion aricH  are  to  be  found."  is  already 
vluorouslv  prnsecutiog  the  great  work  to  bo 
done.  We  will  mon  have  three  mission- 
ariea  employed.  Our  first  pn.i racted  meet- 
ing is  BOW  being  held  iu  the  chnpel  of  Ua- 
dero  Institute.  It  has  been  m  progreas 
nearly  two  weeks.  Twenty  three  have 
joined  to  date,  and  the  Interest  continues 
unabated.  Neariy  every  girl  in  Madcro 
lostilute  MCtns  to  be  interested  on  the  8ut^ 
ject  of  religion.  The  membershio  of  oar 
church  has  now  reached  105.  We  have 
sent  out  a  colony  toorganiee  a  church  in 
Pato*.  where  there  la  an  unusual  mterest 
developing. 

1  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  a 
M:hooI  teacher  in  Parras.  120  miles  from 
here,  begging  me  to  come  and  bapllxe  him 
and  otherB-  A  similar  request  comes  from 
Galeana,  an  equal  dialance  south  of  Saltillo. 
About  the  same  distance  north  is  3iIonclova. 
once  the  caplul  of  Coahuila  and  Texas; 
here  are  maov  believers  who  beg  that  I 
will  come  an^  baptize  them  and  organize 
a  church. 

We  have  seven  earnest  members  who 
have  moved  to  Zacatecaa.  a  city  of  great 
IroporUnceon  the  Mexican  Central  road. 
They  wish  to  be  organized  into  a  church 
that  they  may  setup  a  lighthouse.  This 
will  he  the  only  church  between  El  Paso, 
Texas,  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  a  distance 
of  1,200  miles,  In  Purango.  also  a  large 
city  on  the  Mexican  Central,  and  not  far 
from  Zacatecas.  are  a  number  of  Baptists 
who  have  not  heard  the  gospel  preached  for 
fifteen  yeara.  Do,  my  brother,  pray  for 
the  small  misaionary  force  here,  and  for  the 
brethren  at  home,  that  God  may  open  their 
h?arUi  to  send  us  more  men  to  preach 
Jesus.     God  is  raising  up  men  here. 

I  begin  leaching  a  theological  class  to- 
day of  four  persons.  I  recognize  my  ina- 
bility to  fill  this  responsible  pa%ilion,  yet  I 
feel  ibat  the  atudy  and  translating  retjuired 
in  the  preparation  will  prove  beneflcial  to 
myself,  and.  I  trust,  profitable  to  the 
clasa. 

Last  week  about  sixty  leading  Bapti 
of  Texas  came  out  to  Saltillo   to    wiln  _  _ 
the  laying  of  the  comer  alone  of  our  neil 
church  and  the  formal  opening  of  MaderoJ 
Institute,   on    February  Isl.    it  being  11«bI 
beginning   of   the   scbolaalic   year.    Thd<j 
ecbool  had   l»een  opened  previously  to  gw 
everything  In  working  order.     We  have  » 
fine  corps  of  iostructors  and  they  arc  doing 
splendid  work. 

Hcv  F.  M.  Myers  is  now  in  Patos.  He 
and  hiH  wife  are  making  good  progreas  in 
the  lunguage.  My  little  son  Willie  is  with 
them  temporarily  aa  interpreter. 

Urs.  31  K  Graves,  the  matron  of  our 
inatitution,  is  now  with  us,  and  every  one 
is  happy.  She  posseseee  rare  talents  for 
this  position.  She  is  the  widow  of  Rov.H. 
L.  Graves,  D.  u..  an  honored  Carolinian, 
who  accomplished  a  grand  work  In  Texas 
as  Presideui  of  Baylor  Uniiversity  and  Bay- 
lor Female  College.  Mrs.  Graves  is  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  dec- 
laration of  the  independence  of  Texas.  She 
possesHCs  ample  means  and  bad  retired  from 
active  duties,  and  only  accepted  ihepreacnt 
position  from  a  conviction  of  duly,  an4  al 
the  earnest  soHcitation  of  our  Board. 
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Baptirt  aiiilnn  In  Brizll. 

Ttev.  Z.  C.  Taylor,  of  ihe  American 
Southern  BaptiBl  MiBsion,  writes  from 
Babift.  BrB7U.  Jao.  \%: 

Yesterday  va-i  an  imporLant  day  with 
us.  At  morning  survice  two  of  our  wor- 
thiest bntlbreo  were  ordained  deacoua. 
Tb«y  are  both  advaaced  in  a^e,  ioduHLri- 
oui  and   upright   men.     At  7  p.  u.    look 

frtace  a  luarriaRe  service  of  one  who  wa3 
mmediately  afierwarda  received  as  candi- 
date for  baptism.  I  then  preached  a  aer- 
moD  of  forty  minuteo,  after  which  four  or 
fi-vt,  opitnriiiDity  being  given,  declared 
they  haa  already  felt  a  change  of  heart. 
Several  ladies  present  ehow  signs  of  change. 
but  from  excessive  modcslj.  did  not  avow 
themnelvea.  All  our  HcatA  wert  full.  The 
subject  was  eolemn  and  pointed.  I  aio- 
cercly  believe  that  Ood  will  bring  more 
than  one  to  Jesus  by  it. 

The  sermon  beini;  over,  we  repaired  to 
the  terrace,  where  Senor  Teixeira  baptir.ed 
three;  a  fourth  one  being  slclc,  wa«  not 
prsMnt  to  be  baptized.  After  the  baptism 
we  OL'Ipbrated  the  Lord's  Supper,  forly-aix 
participitiofi,  eight  were  absent.  Durinjj 
the  closing  hymn  we  pave  the  right  hand 
to  the  three  newly  baptized,  and  lo  Senor 
Teixeira,  who  goes  to-day  with  bis  family 
for  Macio, 

I  bad  iotended  to  go  this  time,  but  sev- 
eral Presbywriau  prear-liers  lind  tlockeii 
there,  after  Senor  T.'s  first  visit,  and  the 
brcUirtiD  and  friends  there  expressed  so 
strong  a  preference  for  Senor  T.  over  the 
others  who  bad  gone  there,  that  1  con 
eluded  it  best  that  he  should  go  again  this 
time.  In  case  of  organixaiion.  I  shall  go 
up  later  on.  We  are  praying  Uod  to  treble 
our  number  again  this  year.  After  meet- 
log,  a  good  sum  was  raised  to  bear  the  ex 
pensea  of  Senor  T.  to  Macio.  A  dsy  long 
to  t>c  rememl>ered  by  us  all.  Although  I 
was  almut  half  sick  all  day,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  precious  days  of  my  life. 

Our  reports  show  thai  in  1434  we  sold 
1,300  copies  of  Scripture.  Some  IW.OOO 
tracu  vera  dklributed.  The  gospel  has 
Iweu  preached  aucneat fully  in  three  cities 
and  two  villages.  We  hope  soon  to  start  a 
school  on  a  self  supporting  basis. 

The  new  year  has  burst  in  upon  ua  with 
a  glorious  dawn  of  brighter  times  to  come. 
Pray  for  iia. 

■ ■ — ■ — ■»  •  » 


Bulgaria. 

■Ililttn  KolM  Trom  Bulirirlft. 

The  Rev.  .rtmes  F.  Clark,  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Board  Mifision  at  Samokov,  Bulgaria, 
sends  us  the  following  notes: 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  Christian 
work  by  a  recent  conference  of  the  workers 
connc-cltHi  with  this  station,  held  here  for 
three  days.  Over  twenty  were  present, 
most  of  whom  shared  fn  the  diacusAions, 
And  the  Spirit  of  Ood  drew  our  hearts  nearer 
to  the  Saviour,  and  tn  one  another,  fllling 
us  with  new  views  of  the  value  and  the  re- 
sponsibililv  of  the  work  in  which  we  are 
sharers.     It  was  good  to  Ijc  there. 

After  the  pjorning  prayer-meetings,  quea- 
tions  relating  to  the  pastoral  work,  to  the 
work  of  Bible  women,  and  to  ^atematic 
giving,  were  froely  discussed.  Each  point 
seemed  to  come  home  with  new  power  to 
maay,  and  mast  have  returned  to  their 
tabors  Willi  new  resolutions  and  new  conse- 
cration to  Him  who  had  called  them  to  His 
service.  The  work  of  the  Bible  women  is 
being  carried  on  with  new  energy,  and  the 
truth  is  permeating  many  homes  before  un- 
reached. 


The  idea  of  giving  to  the  Lord  regularly 
as  God  has  prospered  them,  has  made  great 
progress  during  the  past  year  In  Samn- 
KOv,  by  the  envelope  system,  over  120  jwr- 
sons  have  given  special  pledges  koonrn  only 
to  Ihemaetves  and  to  the  pastor,  and  the 
coatnbutions  of  the  past  year  have  been 
over  6.600  ptastrea  CH2  dols.)  or  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  the  sum  contributed 
[luring  the  previous  15  months.  Similar 
results  of  the  same  plan  have  greatly  re- 
joiced the  friends  in  Sophia. 

A  report  from  Kailudere  touched  our 
hearts.  During  the  building  of  tbeirchurch 
a  liroUicr  freely  gave  his  lime  to  the  work, 
tO'the  neglect  of  bis  own  business.  His 
wife  often  complained  to  bim  that  ibe 
weeds  would  destroy  bis  unhoed  crops,  but 
he  only  replied :  '  'tf  God  give  not  the  rain 
there  will  be  no  corn."  The  actual  result 
was  that  the  crops  neglected  for  God's 
work  were  double  their  usual  quantity.  It 
is  propowd  to  hold  these  conferences  semi- 
annually, at  each  starlon.  At  tlie  close  of 
the  ntinference.  Mr.  Tsanoff.  a  tcaf-her  in 
the  Institute,  and  Mr.  Guroff.  a  graduBtP, 
were  examined  and  licensed  lo  the  work  of 
the  gospel  ministry.  The  examinations 
were  well  8U5taine<t,  anil  our  hearts  are  re- 
joiced at  the  increase  of  laborers. 

Ecclesiaslical  influences  have  of  late  ex- 
cited the  more  Ignorant  classes  lo  active 
opposition  to  Cbristiau  work,  From  Slope 
(85  milce  west  of  Hainokov)  Qiue  persons, 
including  a  missionarv,  bave  at  different 
times  been  violently  driven  away  by  the 
governnvent  I'fKcials  and  people. 

Similar  efferu  were  made  in  Perdope  <55 
miles  northwetJi  oT  Samokov).  but  the  Bul- 
garian preacher.  Mr.  I'alnmidnff,  boldly 
claimed  bis  rights  under  ibe  National  Con- 
stitution, and  by  bis  prompt  appeal  to  a 
higher  ofTicisl,  who  was  fortunately  in  a 
town  near  at  hand,  he  was  enabled  to  hold 
bis  ground.  In  both  ca-es.  rcllgioua  free 
dom  has  been  securttd,  and  perHccuiion  has 
only  served  to  awaken  a  wider  interest  in 
the  truth. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  deep  interest  for 
the  Cbrietian  work  in  Sophia.  A  few 
mootbsaince.  Rev.  J.  N.  Blalincbefl,  m.d., 
began  preaching  lo  an  already  growing 
congregation,  which  was  then  at  oncu 
largely  increased.  Members  of  difFereul 
churches  have  gathered  here,  and  for  some 
time  have  been  talking  of  a  separate  organ- 
ization. Last  Sabbath,  Jan.  3o.  a  church 
was  formed,  u  contncil  called  la^il  week 
having  examined  11  new  members  and 
received  U  others  bringing  letters.  lathis 
church  of  20  members,  (12  males  and  8 
females,)  there  is  an  encouraging  degree  of 
energy,  wisdom,  and  Christian  spirit.  The 
funds  are  nearly  raised  for  a  much-needed 
church  edilice..  For  some  years  the  Bulga- 
rian Kvangt-llc-Al  Hoi:it;f.y  lias  Hssuraed  the 
responsibility  of  the  work  in  Sonbia.  This 
7tb  cburcb  organized  in  our  Aeld  haa  a 
very  promising  future. 


psliammrdatt  ^atutf. 


Persia. 
k  Taar  Iroasd  tkv  Saith  9t  Lak«  Orecniak. 

DC  as*,  a.  o.  wiLiMx. 

lietumiog  from  annual  meeting  in  Oroo- 
miah.  Hiss  Jewett  and  I  came  through 
Kurdistan,  visiting  the  scattered  commu 
nitiea  of  Jews  and  Americana.  Beginning 
with  northwest  Persia,  Jews  are  found  in 
almoal  every  day's  march,  in  Salmaa,  Oroo 
miah,  Suld'uK.  Miamtuab.  Soujbulak,  and 
on  towards  and  1>eyoad  Ilamadan. 

In  Nakada  I  was  invited  In  the  evening 
to  their  Synagogue,  a  plain,  mud-plaatered 


room  with  a  raiaed  platform  in  the  oeo 
upon  which  1   and  the  Babbis  wjtb 
open  Hebrew  Bibles  sal  down,  and  si 
50  Jbws  stood  around.     I  attempted  to 
before  them  Jesus  aa   the  Cbrtit,    but 
cried  one  thing  and  one  another  like  m 
theater  at  Epbesus.  and  soon  it  became  e 
dent  that  they  were  nearly  all  (ipsy. 
the  more  sober  ones  said,    "Come  in 
morning,"  which  recall  Peter's  proof  of 
sobriety  of  the  apoellea.     At  boujbulak 
attended  morning  prayers.    On  the 
post.  Inclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  were  the 
commandments.     In  the  one  corner  w 
the  benches  for  circumcision  and  the  bi< 
Each  worshipper  bad  bound  on  his  aii 
and  forehead  with  iong  leather  cords, 
tions  of  the  law.  and  thrown  over  hia'ti 
ban  a  thick  white  veil  which  hung 
over  bis  shoulders. 

The  service  led  by  three  or  four  Rabl 
consisted  in  prayers  from  the  Psafans 
Talmud  and  reading  of  Uieh&w.  Each 
bad  an  Old  Testament  in  his  haoda 
they  read  in  concert  or  responaively 
frequent  hearty  Amcns  to  the  prayera  Tl 
altitude  was  varied,  t>eing  ei'.ber  sittioj 
slanding  or  bowing  prostrate.  The  cli: 
of  the  service  was  reached  in  the  pn 
sioii  of  tbv  law.  The  manu»cript  roll 
the  law  was  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
covered  with  scarlet  bniad  cloth,  lopi 
off  with  two  silver  pomegranates  with 
dant  silver  bells  such  as  bung  from 
High  Priests'  robe.  It  wbs  moved  in  p; 
cession  through  the  Synagogue,  each 
devoU;dly  kissing  it,  and  the  women 
had  previously  stood  alixif.  true  to 
nature,  catne  forward  to  engage  in  lb! 
ceremony. 

Tbese'lews  have  few  doctrines  diatiac- 
tive  from  other  Jews.  They  look  for  a 
national  retvim  to  their  own  land  when 
the}'  shall  rule  over  Ibe  nations.  They 
regard  Sabbath  breaking  as  the  sin  for 
which  they  are  suffering,  and  will  not  li 
a  Hre  on  that  day.  i.  r.  on  Saturday. 
are  glad  enough  to  call  in  a  MuEsiilman 
light  it  for  them.  They  have  scbmjlit,  most 
ot  them  can  read,  aud  are  well  scquaintol 
with  the  Old  Tetitameut.  I  had  uumeroua 
coDveraationa,  discussions  and  ScHptur* 
readings  with  these  people,  but  it  seeoii  ~ 
as  if  a  veil  over  their  hearts  prevented 
light  from  penetrating. 

Among  the  Armenians  we  found  perfaaj 
at  no  place  a  warmer  welcome  or  _ 
need  than  at  Shatauabad.  "ciiltivuad 
Satan,"  Pent  up  in  a  liiite  fort  on  the 
of  a  hill,  and  surrouuded  by  Kurds, 
half  a  day's  journey  from  any  other  Chrfii*' 
tiaoE,  they  bave  forgotten  bulb  their  lan- 
guage ami  their  religion.  Thoy  haveneitber 
prayers,  priest,  church  or  Bible.  There 
was  none  who  could  read  or  say  the  Lord's 
prayer.  The  priest  In  his  occasional  vlsiu 
to  celebrate  the  sacrameots  repeats  th* 
church  service  memoriter,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage which  neither  he  nor  the  people  caa 
understand.  One  woman  said,  "We  are 
not  In  the  faith.  We  deny  it,  and  tell  th« 
Kurds  that  we  believe  as  they  do."  How 
refreshing  was  the  gladness  and  beartlnea* 
with  wbicb  they  received  us  and  our  mes- 
sage, and  how  attentive  and  receptive  th* 
whole  communLty.  both  men  and  women, 
were  to  tbe  words  ot  divine  truth.  Chris- 
tians, indeed,  who  knew  not  the  "Old,  old 
storj'. " 

At  Mianduab  also  we  received  a  most 
hearty  welcome  from  the  Armeaiana.  ThU 
is  tbe  city  which  felt  the  brum  of  tbe 
Kurdish  raid,  They  made  terriilc  work  of 
it,  burning  and  plundering  the  houses, 
driviag  off  the  inhabitants  at  the  sword's 
point,  and   massacreiog  thousands 


for      , 
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oooL  BmeartDg  Uieir  own  and 
r  dauKbtera  faces  with  sooi  to  bide  ifaetr 
riiooH,  tbe  motbera  followed  ttieir  bus- 
i!a  iDto  exile,  aod  for  dfty  days  the 
Ilk  t,i  pillage  and  destruction  went  on, 
Tbc  KunlUh  women,  vulture  like,  came 
viih  tbetr  p&ck  aDJEntile  and  carried  off  tbc 
pTtj.  Afterword*  the  fugitives  returned 
Id  tniild  up  the  ruins,  aiidihoutrh  4  years 
bRel^iMd.  il»tiU  looks  like  a  desolation. 
H»Te  wo  held  a  service  of  about  'A  hours 
'■■a  every  evening,  aud  two  on  Sun- 
;«nioK  with  a  aertnon  and  following 
■ath  spiritual  conversation,  and  our 
fooa  was  well  fllled  at  every  Bervicc.  Al- 
«U  the  Arroenians  came  to  one  or 
BMrrioeaand  lidtenKl  wiib  more  inter- 
taod  friendly  eympatby  thun  any  audi- 
BM  1  havv  BiJdrcssefl  in  JHersia.     I  bave 

rii  hopes  that  murh  of  it  waa  seed  sown 
food  Kround.  May  God  ^ive  the  in 
atmaa  We  have  opened  a  whool  for  the 
clildren  of  these  pc;optc.  nnd  ihouj^li  our 
4lktrglD{[  10  oenU  a  montli  for  each  Hcliolar. 
tktreeular  f*T  iu  the  Mu&qiiea.  delayn  its 
powtb.  we  helieve  they  will  value  it  more 
vbcn  they  thus  make  it  ihclr  own. 

We  tpenl  a  profitable  week  in  Marafrha. 
kavinx  two  services  daily,  the  evcDicg  one 
vllhaeenBOQ.  Pai-tor  Mtwhy  is  h  light 
■biiiia^  Id  ftdarkplar*'.  having  by  his  pure 
tti)  geolie  walk  and  cbaracter  a  powerful 
ttfloeficc  Tbey  testify  of  him  a«  "u  man 
atfnf  Ibis  world."  Many  of  the  people 
wonld  gladly  flock  to  hear  bim,  but  tbey 
mrestnuoedby  fear.  The  ioflaence  of 
Ifce  perarealioo  of  several  years  ago  still 
prmala  them  from  coming.  Many  of  the 
■en  are  maoufflciurers  of  ralfiio  hoxcs, 
m.UUO  "f  which  are  exported  fr<.m  Mar- 
«|ha  to  Jtiiasia  yearly,  and  the  Armenian 
nrrcbsnts  refuae  to  buy  of  the  carpenters 
«bo  attend  ourservicen. 

One  who  had  sent  bis  son  to  our  school 

ia  Tabiz  wu  refuapd  employment  on  that 

account,  be  replied,  "My  hoy  will  remain, 

you  can  do  as  you  please."    Thenf-ighb«ira 

ftfoaed  ihe  Cliri»tian   brother   in   Perabsd 

leed  wht-ai,  cxptilcd  him   from  their  wed- 

liSrii'  fi^Ms.  ftud  tried  to  prejudice  Ihe  mas- 

'lie  vniaue  against  him.     If  a  man 

lo  keep  iheSahbaihhoIy  he  becomes 

"Ui.lhe  refusal  to  drink  wine  is  a 

ibersign  of  rYolestaoisni.     A   man 

uikj  \K  A  druukard,  impure  sod  profane. 

ud  no  one  haaaword  to  say,   but  if  he 

beromea  a  Protestant  he  has  denied  the 

faith    and   Is  subject  to  ostracism.     The 

Ptieat  is  a  great  drunkard,   and  he  slnpped 

h  pArinhinneroD  the  face  for  not  furni^hinK 

Lipjor  at  Easier.      One  of  the  mcrcbanls 

told  me  "I   b'-lieTc  Prolestantifm  la  tbc 

beat  form  of  Christianity,  but  if  my  brother 

brcomts  a  Protestant  I  will  l>eat  him."  Un 

der  Bucb  d  flic  titties  the  work  goe(<  forward 

slowly,  but  the  truth  is  surely  winning  its 

way.  and  the  people  are  becoming  enlight 

ened      One  said,  "You  are  a  peculiar  peo 

pie,"  and  the  peculiarity  tg  a  «eal  for  good 

works  and  a  willingness  to  spend  for  the 

good  (rf  others. 

Tnrkey. 

Dr  laaac  O.  ni!Rfl  writes  from  Conetan- 
linoplf,  Jan.  3:  "I  have  Just  had  informa- 
UOD  from  the  Err.mom  ^eld  of  a  Moslem 
who  haa  accepted  the  Qible  as  the  rule  of 
'ife,  and  i«  heekiogto  walk  according  to  its 
ptquirrraenlK.  For  this  he  baa  lieen  sub 
jecie*  t  >  most  outrageous  treatment  fn>m 
the  offlccrs  of  goveroraent.  The  old  luqui 
■ition  did  uot  di  much  worse  He  ><as  en- 
dured nil  with  the  spirit  of  hit  Master. 
Arrested  on  a  false  charge  of  receiving  rob- 
hen  at  bis  houfe.  he  was  thrown  into  h 
kMUbsome  dungeon.     Armenians  of  Lbeuld 


church,  sa  well  as  Protestants,  petitioned 
for  h'ts  release,  and  olTured  bail  for  any 
amount  to  secure  it.  This  was  refused,  and 
they  then  a^ked  that  he  might  he  rem.oved 
from  below  ground  to  an  upper  room  in  the 
prison.  This  also  was  denied  them.  Here 
is  a  brother,  innocent  of  crime,  whose  hon- 
esty and  purity  of  life  are  attested  hy  large 
numbers,  who,  for  simply  accepting  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  as  contained  in 
the  Bible,  is  thrown  into  prison  and  treated 
with  great  cruelty.  Torture  and  death 
probably  await  him.  We  bespcsk  for  him 
the  sympatbiee  and  prayers  of  God's  peo- 
ple." 


Snyrna  Medical  XlHtoa. 

Dr.  L.  Prenski  Scott,  of  the  Smyrna 
MedicHl  Misfion  of  the  Church  of  ScoUaod. 
writes  from  Sroyroa: 

'  'it  is  a  cheering  fact,  that  the  Jews  Ihnr- 
oughly  appreciate  not  only  the  work  of 
tbc  Mfxilcial  Mis»los,  but  also  our  motives  - 
tbey  are  learning  loseetbalwearedoingall 
out  of  the  love  we  bear  to  them  forlheMke 
of  Christ.  Perhaps  you  will  he  inlereetod 
in  a  conversation  1  bad  with  the  l^uiing 
and  wealthiest  Jew  in  t^myrua;  1  met  him 
one  evpoing  at  a  very  fashionable  native 
weddiiiK  lo  which  we  were  invited.  Ilav 
ing  befn  introduced  lome  by  the  American 
Consul,  this  Jew  at  once  thanked  me  for 
the  temporal  good  the  mission  was  doing 
among  his  r.ounlrym(>n;  but  he  alto  re 
markfd  that  be  tbnugbt  the  misDionaries 
ought  to  confine  themselves  to  taking  care 
of  their  bodies  and  leave  their  souls  to  the 
care  of  God;  so  1  informed  him  that  we 
to«jk  care  of  tbe  bodies  that  we  might  also 
win  the  souls.  After  a  little  conversation 
be  admilted  that  he  had  strong  Cbristisn 
lcanin{!B— was,  in  fact,  ss  be  styled  him 
self,  "balf  a  Cbristian."  He  also  slated 
that  ho  greatly  admired  tbe  way  in  which 
i><e  8cnicb  Mission  went  about  its  work. 
His  idea  was:  "Educate  tbe  people  and 
show  tbera  kindness;  you  will  then  disarm 
their  prejudice  and  make  more  converts 
than  hy  merely  preaching  dogmas."  I  stale 
lhi<!  incident  to  give  you  su  idea  bow  the 
miiision  is  looked  upon  by  tbe  more  en- 
lik'blened  Jew8.  Of  course  the  alr^mgly 
ntfi^ma^  Jew  looks  upon  our  mission  with 
disfavor,  although  he  may  admire  our  unrcl 
Qshness;  while  there  are  others  w bo  look 
up^u  our  mi.Bsinn  as  a  necessary  evil. 

From  a  pmfeaslonat  point  of  view,  al- 
ihough  the  number  of  palients  has  been  less 
Ibis  year  owing,  flrsl.  lo  my  wife's  serious 
illness  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
my  attention  was  neccetwarily  a  good  deal 
distracted  from  my  ordinary  work,  and, 
secondly,  to  my  own  illuciss  for  two  months 
during  the  summer,  yet  I  think  we  bave 
done  more  thorough  work.  The  number 
of  pailentc  rejrisiered  has  heen  over  C,000, 
wliilc  we  ure  dully  gaining  more  of  the  peo- 
ple's confidence. 

From  a  mivionary  point  of  view  \  am 
thankful  to  fay  that  I  bave  been  able  to  do 
more  than  in  the  two  former  years,  having 
now  mssttred  tbe  Isnguaue  sn  a.*>  to  be  able 
lo  converse  freely  with  the  pcple,  and  the 
opportunilics  for  doing  so  have  been  many 
Hnd  interesting.  In  fact  1  look  upon  these 
quiet  talks  a8  far  more  profiiable  thsn  tbe 
Dispenssry  meeiicgs,  where  we  have  loo 
great  a  mixture  of  nations  ond  tongues. 

I  wa*  lately  sskfd  how  we  managed  to 
begin  our  convenmtiiins  abiul  Christianity, 
But  1  may  Slate  tbat  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  that,  as  the  Jews  in  no  war  avoid  ihe 
subject — in  fact  sre  rather  iinitiisitive.  and 
many  are  anxious  to  converse  about  the 
^lessiab.  1  look  upon  this  as  most  hope- 
ful and  encouragiog.    It  shows  that  the 


Jews  bave  had  the  subject  well  brought  be- 
foie  them  by  tbe  earoefct  missionaries  who 
bave  labored  here  for  many  years,  and  who 
have  so  far  been  able  to  remove  the  bigotry 
which  txisia  to  a  more  marked  extent 
in  places  where  the  gospel  has  not  been 
preached. 

Many  of  the  more  induential  bigoted 
Jews,  who  formerly  winked  at  our  work, 
are  now  not  a  little  alarmed  to  find  that  we 
are  brought  into  such  close  quoriers  with 
the  sick.  Tbe  sore  point  is,  tbat  the  Jews 
now  live  In  our  bouse  and  eat  our  food— a 
very  seriotis  sin  In  the  sight  of  an  orthodox 
Jew;  but  when  Ihey  have  said  anything  to 
me  about  it  1  have  generally  managed  to 
silence  ihem. 

A  serious  matter  has  developed  itself,  and 
by  no  means  unexpeciedly,  in  connection 
with  the  patients  m  the  hospllaL  Many 
people,  both  JewR  and  Chrlfitlans,  bave  told  j 
me  tbat  I  would  ^«t  no  more  Jews  to 
come  to  the  hospital  if  we  did  not  provide 
cothtrii.  a.  ceremonially  clean)  food;  but  I 
thought  iliey  would,  and  come  tbey  did! 
However,  you  will  not  he  surpriwd  that 
strong  elToi ts  have  been  made  to  take  the 
Jews  from  us,  but  as  yet  unsuccessfully. 
At  present  I  have  a  woman  and  her  boy 
both  ill.  The  woman's  brother  is  a  Hahbi, 
He  vi.flitcd  her  and  said:  "Are  you  my  sis- 
ter?" The  woman  was  not  a  little  surprised 
atsuchafpie'^lion,  but  be  continued:  "Sine 
you  have  entered  the  bouse  of  a  .Vin  <apott> ' 
late)  and  e^t  tareph  (t.  e.  ceremonially  un- 
clean) ft  o  t,  I  consider  you  are  no 
longer  my  tidier,  and  I  cast  you  off  for- 
ever." 'Vou  may  imapine  wbst  a  state  ibo 
poor  woman  was  in.  The  Itabbi  ihen  went 
t*  the  house  where  tbc  husband  and  the 
redt  of  the  family  are  living,  and  roused  the 
whole  neigbborhnod  with  bis  lamentation 
that  he,  a  good  Jew,  should  bave  a  sistw 
living  with  missionaries,  lie  then  threat- 
ened to  put  the  husband  and  tbe  rest  of  the 
family  out  of  tbe  house  of  which  he  was 
Ihe  proprietor;  moreover.  10  have  the  bus*  ] 
band  excommunicated  from  tbe  synagogue, 
which  mesns  nothing  short  of  being  boy- 
cotted. But  the  man  guietly  answered: 
"At  present  two  of  us  are  with  the  missiOQ' 
ary  ard  eating  tareph,  aud  if  you  take  thfr^ 
little  bread  we  have  from  us  six  of  us  will 
he  with  the  missionary,  and  if  there  is  any 
sin  in  tbat  it  wiJl  be  on  your  head  ;"  and 
there,  for  the  present,  it  fuded-  For  my 
purl  1  will  not  yield  tti  tbem  an  inch :  1  am 
tiure  we  shall  get  the  beat  of  it.  AUbougb 
Uiib  incident  ia  well  known,  still  we  have 
Jews  with  us,  and  many  more  would  come 
if  we  could  only  takvthcm.  The  Jews  hava 
now  liltle  tear  of  ilie  Kabbis. 


ProRrcu  ti  Bf«r«k.  Tarkoy, 
Uev.  J,  L  Fowle.  of  the  American  Board 
Mission  in  Turkey,  writes  of  a  visit   made 
lo  Everek: 

We  found  the  congregation  in  good  con- 
dition, and  everything  hopeful  for  a  pros- 
perous winter's  campaign.  In  October, 
1883,  Pastor  Kirkor.  of  JIoonjascKm,  having 
resigned  bis  vliargeattbat  pl»ce,  won  Lrans- 
ferrvd  to  Everek.  and  the  change  has  been 
fif  mlvsnlage  to  Iwlb  preachfr  and  peoplu. 
Each  seems  to  have  been  inspired  with  new 
lite.  Tbey  have  long  t>e<'U  working  but  in 
vain,  mstcurea  permaueut  place  of  wor- 
ship. The  ganleu.  purchased  some  four 
years  ago.  as  »ii  i-ligible  site  for  a  chapel, 
has  pmved  entirety  unfit  (or  the  purpose. 
Ileccnilvihey  have  bought  a  huuse  fsr 
i:70  Turkish,  and  hope  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  £30  more  will  prepatc  It  for  their 
UHC.  Although  few  in  nximtwr  and  very 
poor,  they  have  raised  il.W  toward  thts-i 
chapel,  aud  we  have  furuiahed  tbem  vlT^ 
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£S0  more  from  tb«  fuDda  of  the  Board. 
The  audtPDce  that  (greeted  me  on  that  bright 
October  Sabbath  a»  I  slood  before  Lbem  in 
tbe  oame  of  tbe  Master,  waa  a  bupeful  one. 
The  ^ound  fau  been  well  prepared;  mucb 
good  Heed  bas  been  bowu;  the;  mtp  nntyiog 
forrefreslting  Kbonera  of  grace.  Pray  for 
tiiem  Lbat  tbe  bArvesi  may  be  pteoieous. 

A  great  cbaoue  has  come  over  the  people 
of  Sverek  witbin  ihe  liut  few  yeHrs;  even 
th06e  who  have  not  joined  tbe'eviingelical 
oommuDiiy  are  friendly,  and  gradually 
drawine  opur  to  the  truth.  They  are  study- 
ing God's  Word:maQy  of  them areaeeking 
to  know  and  lo  (Jo  hip  will  snd  are  earD««t 
and  peraeTeriog  in  their  efforts  to  enliebt^a 
an(t  lift  up  tiie  whole  community.  Their 
sohoola  are  excellent,  and  each  Sunday  they 
hold  ft  sort  of  conference  meeting,  wlib 
exhortations  by  tbe  leader. 

So  thnrougbly  ba»e  Ibey  been  awakened 
that  tbey  have  raised  homa  £400  among 
friends,  ami  wilb  it  have  erected  a  biri;e 
building  to  be  used  as  a  khan  and  cotTtc- 
■hop.  with  clean  nxinu  for  travellers,  bar 
ber  shop,  etore*.  ibc.  Tbe  rental  of  thiH 
buihling  is  to  lie  used  for  the  benefit  of 
their  acbools.  They  have  dM'ided  that  noih- 
ickg  IntoxicatiDR  sball  t>e  pold  on  tbe  prem- 
IMS.  and  that  the  tibfips,  iVc.  shall  not  be 
open  on  Sundiiy.  There  is  a  large  hall  in 
the  second  story  that  Is  used  as  a  readi[l^ 
room,  and  coniains  tableA  for  those  who 
wish  to  piny  chvchersor  backgamraon. 

Tbetescber  of  the  school  in  Fencse,  a 
large  and  tlouriablag  dl!-trici  of  the  town.  Is 
a  man  who  is  coostantly  seeking  tbe  truth, 
and  whofte  zeal  compels  bim  to  apeak  'o 
others  of  bis  new-found  tresHures  He- 
angaged  this  halt  for  each  Sabbath  of  the 
year,  at  a  rental  of  £'4,  if  I  mistake  not. 
witfa  the  intention  of  holding  a  sort  of 
preaching  service  therefor  theexplanatinD. 
in  a  langiia^  that  people  could  undrrrttant' , 
of  the  portion  of  ftcripturo  r^ad  that  day  in 
tbe  ancient  Armf^utan  tongue  in  tbe  Orego 
rUn  Armeniau  Church. 

Such  Urge  auiliences  came,  and  they  lis 
tened  to  the  truth  so  eagerly,  tbat  the 
priests  began  to  be  friehteaed  as  to  where- 
unlo  this  matter  woula  grow;  and  so,  under 
lUie  plea  tbat  such  meetings  would  be  an 
injury  tn  the  nation!  tbey  broke  'be  con 
tract  and  stopped  tbe  mectinire.  They  fear 
anything  tbat  ibowslba^  iLe  people  are 
beginning  to  awake  out  of  their  lonn  slum- 
ber; j^ijioi  nf  lift;,  of  Spiritual  moving,  are 
ju?t  the  things  Ihitttb^y  do  not  wish  to  see. 

1  beg  of  you.  urge  the  ptMjple  of  America 
to  pray  for  tbe  priests  of  these  nominrU 
Cbristian  churches;  tbey  go  uot  in  them- 
selves, and  (faey  prevent  those  who  are  en 
teriog.  tbouKb  I  am  furc  tbat  many  of 
them  do  it  ignorantly.  Tbis  roay  sf  em  im- 
possible to  Bi>me  of  you  at  home,  but  the 
capacity  of  tbe  human  heart  for  b1lndneji«. 
even  while  fitting  in  the  midft  of  light,  is 
immeasurable.  Doni  forget  us  and  our 
fellow-laborers  in  yr-ur  prayers;  tbey  are 
our  own  Hr)urce  of  sireoetb :  but.  if  need  be. 
drop  us  iind  pray  for  tbe  blind  lesderi  of 
alu9  blind.     It  is  not  a  bopelesi  task. 


ftrathrn  ^auilif. 

Japan. 

Pralcataat  Kplncspsl  Mhialsa  at  Owka. 

Mrs.  Tyoe,  <  f  the  Proteftant  KpSacopnl 
Mission  in  Japan,  writes  from  Osaka,  Jan- 
uary IS: 

I  am  now  belning  Mrs.  Laoini;  somewhat 
in  St.  Asnes'  School.  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  each  week  I  ttucb  tbe  girls  drawini;,  and 
Friday  afternoon,  sioging;  and  the  foreign 
children  come  to  me  once  a  week  for  a 
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Funishnient  of  a  Criminal  in  Turkey. 


singing  lesson.      Besides  M»  I  have  my 
regular  work  Mmoog  tbe  women. 

This  work,  I  can  fairlv  Fay.  bss  I>een 
going  on  steadily  and  well  all  thmugh  tbe 
yt-ar.  Three  have  been  baptized.  3Irs.  Oka- 
mou  and  her  daui^bter,  both  of  my  class, 
who  Were  baptized  some  tiraesi^o.  are  work- 
ing at  Wukayanm.  Mrs.  dk»raoti>  has 
proved  herself  a  most  elUcient  Bible  woman 
and  la  working  hard  among  tbe  women 
there.  She  bas  classes  every  day  and 
night  in  the  week,  and  there  are  ntueteeu 
women  and  sixteen  balfgtown  girls  who 
attend  ber  meetings. 

A  short  time  sgo.  after  repeated  urgent 
rtqueats,  I  went  to 'Wakavaoia  to  lielpUrs. 
Okuntnto  in  ber  nork.  I  fouurl  the  people 
very  kind  and  attentive,  and  thirsting  for 
knowledge  of  all  kinds. 

I  was  invited  to  tbe  houses  of  several 
persona  of  high  rank,  and  tbe  result  was 
that  Mrs,  Okamoto  was  asked  to  teach  their 
wivee,  dftuiibttrs,  and  some  of  tb»[r  rela- 
tions, tbe  Hiblt.  The  head  of  the  nnant:!^! 
department  nt  Waknyama  sod  six  others 
askwl  me  if  Mr.  Tyng  would  tesch  Ihem 
tbe  Bible  in  Eogllsb.  Tbev  called  on  Mr. 
Tyng  when  he  returned  toWakayama.and 
he  is  now  teaching  thorn  in  accordance 
w  ith  their  request.  They  pressed  mo  to  go 
onre  a  month,  and  I  have  promised  to  do 
so  for  a  while. 

Tbe  work  is  very  promising  indeed, 
There  are  flve  CbristlaDH  there  uow,  and 
aevenU  preparing  for  baptism.     We  bop« 


before  long  to  organize  a  church  there. 
While  I  was  At  Wakeyama  tbf-y  bpggiO  me 
to  persuade  Mr.  Tyog  to  come  there  lo  live, 
and  wanted  me  lu  start  a  grirls'  school.  I 
would  like  to  tio  tbcre  to  live,  and  sm  muck 
interested  in  the  work,  but  it  is  impOMitila 
for  UA  to  leave  O^ka.  Tbe  force  that  we 
have  here  uow  is  quite  too  small  for  this 
large  place.  Tbe  work  at  Waksyama  is 
very  important.  Tbe  church  is  moving  on 
at  a  good  pace,  but  think  of  the  rate  at 
which  we  migbl  be  advancing  if  we  only 
bad  more  workers— men  and  women  de- 
voted to  Christ  and  the  advancement  of 
His  kiniidoni. 

Mr.  Tyng  is  now  obliged  to  go  to  Wak- 
ayama  every  week,  and  is  away  from  bome 
each  time  throe  nights  and  four  days.  It  ta 
certainly  hard  on  him,  he  ha^  so  much 
preaching  to  tlo  when  be  is  off  on  tbese 
iripi.  Last  lime,  at  one  of  ibe  Bervioee, 
after  a  long  sermon,  he  was  attAcke<i  by  a 
party  nf  Buddhist  priests,  who  asked  ibe 
most  dinicult  questiutta  they  ooulU  think 
of.  Tlipy  came  with  questions  snd  ot>jeu- 
tiona  all  prepared,  and  kept  Mr.  Tyug 
until  very  late,  answering  and  arguing  w  ith 
tbem. 

The  people  at  Wakayama  who  atleod 
church  and  the  different  dasvs.  got  up  «, 
large  Cbrisiniaa  tree.  X  great  many  con* 
tribute'!  toward  it,  and  one  man  gave  tha 
tree.  Tin*  women  crnf?hetfd  wnrsifd  >*agt 
of  different  colors,  and  thi^y  were  fllleA 
with  Japanese  sweets  and^  hung  on  tba  trea. 
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liwrns  il^cnrftleil   with   (imnueH    uatl    inex 

poiiire  IriSes  of  Daiive  make.     1  tim  trl<) 

'Jktt  It  looked  very  pretty.     Tbe  lime  was 

CbrHtroaa  Eve.  and  oue  r.f  tb«  CbrisiinnH 

luile  ut  ai1(lr«88  apoD  CbrJstm&s.     There 

»er*  over    nne  buodred  persoos  present. 

Iwudeligbied  when  I  benrd  they  had  a 

■rre,  Mpecially  m  it  wag  rh*  ir  dwn  iiltn 

Tli?t*e<»ple  wbn  tire  iulertti'td  ia  Cbiisti- 

}taUj  'here  are  wantiuf;  very  tnurb  to  buy 

I  ta  urgbii.  aail  they  have  »ik*  ct  mc   to  li(;lp 

Cbcm.     Tltey  propo^,  in  addjiiun  U>  dona- 

tioB^,  tbHt  tile  women  sboutd  do  knitting, 

Ibeprocetds  of  the  work  to  go  towarrl  l)uy 

lucbeorKUi.     Itiope  tbai   they   will    be 

'  altile  to  ani^impliith  if,   an  we   very  much 

need  luj  rtriia^io  help  at  Ih*^  soivicef. 

Oar  women's  vork  al  OsAka  is  doing 
wcU.  tin.  Laoing  and  I  for  fioniR  time 
haTe  bees  working  together  among  the 
•iiBien.  We  have  n  Urge  class,  and  have 
bflird  of  Mveral  more  who  are  goius  to  join 
it.  Two  of  the  memlKra  vteie  ailmiiietl 
nMeobuiBeoa  ou  CbrislmaA  diy.  A.Dothcr. 
1^  w*fc  of  a  judge,  bu  aaki^-d  to  be  admit 
tol  aojcl  Sand^. 


A  aMbiHlIil  Bible  TVoMaa  la  Japaa. 

Mwit  Otn-pr  of  the  Methodlsi  Epfscopal 
Mtel'  m.  writeafrom  Nagrtfuiki: 

Tbr  TH  Branch  JH  suppririing  O 

8akJ  ^an.  «<ir  li'ft  Bible  Woman,  so  it  Ik 
qaJleaaloral  youabould  with  to  hear  «ome 
Ibiair  of  her.  Her  name  is  Osfaima  Stki: 
wvrall  htr  O  Saki  9«n.  She  ib  a  high 
womao,  but  abi.ut  thiee  yc&rs  ago 
to  ui  seeking  employineot  an  an 
iiaoA,  a  sort  of  nurse,  and  we  employed 
her  to  look  uft/T  our  It'tUe  girls  and  assldt 
the  (natron.  Her  huFbrmd.  who  is  still 
living,  is  drunken  nnd  g^-neially  worlh1e«s. 
fihougb  one  of  the  Sumumi  cliuut.  O  Sski 
8ftn  bad  only  liie  scaiiliest,  pcwrest  clolh- 
ing-,  one  nr  two  gnnsK-nts  being  about  all 
her  earthly  poscesflicn^;  she  wa<i  without  a 
bed  nf  any  kind.  Coming  to  ue  she  worked 
faithfully,  and  toon  bnd  wo&  the  love  and 
oonfldence  of  all  the  girls. 

She  snoQ  became  iniereoted  in  the  siutly 
of  the  Bible,  and  exprt-SDed  h  desire  In  b«- 
com«  aCbri^titto.  Atnmsi  two  years  ago, 
when  ao  many  of  ourgirln  were  converuil, 
die  wu  among  the  Orat  convertn.  I  shall 
nerer  fnrgrl  her  experience  as  she  told  It  to 
ua.  There  had  t)e«n  during  the  week  an 
unuvual  interest  among  the  girls  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion;  Uiey"  had  betn  holding 
praver  meetings,  and  making  incjuiries  us 
to  'he  way 

On  Sunday  afternoon  O  t^aki  San  and  one 
of  Ibe  tirln  came  inio  onr  Sunday  claes 
with  Uieir  fares  showing  the  Joy  and  peace 
they  fell.  When  ehe  was  asked  to  speak, 
•he  rose  with  btr  fucc  aglow,  and  lold  in 
arimplp,  child  like  w»y  how  she  had  felt 
hcfself  a  »inn«»r,  ami  had  a*ked  God  to  pnr 
dOQ  her.  and  how  He  lind.  whtn  sht-aekfil, 
forgivea  all  her  sins.  Th«;re  was  uo  f  xcile 
meat  attout  her,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
saw  before  nucb  a  child  like  trust  in  tiod. 

Prom  that  time  she  has  Ireen  a  faithful 
Christian,  studying  carefully  God's  word, 
and  irring  to  teaoh  others  when  opportu- 
nity offerer'.  At  different  limes  she  has 
gonewiih  me  on  short  visits  to  the  villages 
wound  Xaeasaki.  and  always  proves Iierself 
a  useful  helper.  Since  September  she  has 
been  employed  as  a  Bible  woman,  studying 
in  the  morning  and  viRitini;  in  the  tififr 
HOOD.  She  has  not  finished  the  course  of 
Mndy  we  have  laid  down  for  tbe  Bible- 
women,  and  will  not  he  fllile  to  complete  it 
for  two  or  perhaps  thne  years  yet,  but 
while  she  studies  she  work?. 

She  is  fuch  a  kind,  sympathetic  woman, 
that  wherever  she  goes  she  wins  friends; 


every  one  loves  her,  and  being  one  of  tbe 
Ssniurai  class,  she  has  iDltuecce  with  IbofO 
of  her  own  rank  as  well  as  with  the  poorer 
clasfes.  She  Is  patient.  loviD£,  gentle, 
thoughtful  of  others  always.  Stie  is  now 
my  "right  hand"  helper  in  the  woik  among 
ttie  womt  n,  which  this  year  ia  specially  my 
depart  inrni. 

1  have  now  a  class  nf  *i\  etyrnl  promis- 
'VDK  women  in  trainiug  for  Bible  work,  who 
come  lo  me  every  day  fur  reading  end  study 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  pknsure  to  tei.ch 
them,  they  are  soeaine^l  and  leady  to  be 
taught.  Pray  for  them,  thitt  they  may  be- 
come real,  true  teachers  of  the  word  of  God, 
among  the  tMDighted  women  of  this  Itind. 
I  have  alAo  a  class  of  women ;  tbey  arc  of 
the  eervant  i-lav,  who  come  one  evening 
each  week  to  be  taught  Thry  are  very 
ignorant  and  superi^titious. 

I  am  about  organiz-ing  still  another  clans 
of  women  of  the  better  class,  generally 
Samurai,  or  such  as  can  read  some,  for  In 
siruciion  once  a  week,  and  some  of  whom 
f  exfrect  in  time  to  devclcp  Info  regular 
Bible  women,  but  ibey  are  nut  ihloking  of 
it  now.  Then  O  Saki  San  and  I  have  a 
cinasout  in  ihe  city,  which  meets  at  stated 
^mea  to  study,  bteide  some  village. work 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Bible  work  here  is  alow;  the  people  of 
Nagasski  do  not  like  Christisniiy,  and  do 
not  want  to  hear  anvlbing  of  it,  so  weniake 
progress  very  tlowly.  but  God  controls  all 
Ihinfis,  sod  He  will  control  Ibis  and  open 
up  the  way  in  His  time  ami  as  He  sees 
bebt. 

Our  school  work  this  year  is  prosperous. 
Mis:-  Kusselland  MIkh  Everdiog  giving  their 
wlirtlotime  toil.  We  have  aboul  ninety 
pupil?  in  all,  a  number  of  tbrm supporting 
themselves  iu  part,  some  entirely. 

The  Japsne^e  are  Iwginning  gradually  to 
see  the  need  of  education  for  their  women. 
This  fall  Q  girls'  normal  school  was  opened 
in  Nagti<:aki.  One  of  the  native  preachers 
of  our  own  church,  who  waa  sent  to  open 
up  work  in  a  city  where  we  have  bad  Dooe 
heretofore,  calls'  loudly  for  a  girls'  Sf^iool 
where  be  is.  He  says' tbe  people  are  anx- 
ious to  have  a  school  iu  which  iheir  glils 
may  be  taught  some  of  tbe  bight  r  brsncbes, 
they  at  present  not  being  admitted  to  any 
school  higher  than  thepiimary  si;hoolB  of 
the  gnvtrnm«Dt.  The  people  there  are 
gtuerally  of  a  good  class,  and  I  believe  a 
echool  could  t>e  cstahliflhed  that,  wouKl  do 
Teal  good,  and  gti  further  toward  paying  its 
ownexpen&ee  Ihnn  one  here. 


A  Xen  PrslfKUDtChnrrh  Onrasltfil  tn  Japu. 

liev.  J.  B.  Pettee.  of  the  American  Board 
Mis- ion,  writes  from  Okayama,  Japan: 

Wednesday  ami  'Pburadrty,  NoveuiW-r  10 
rtnd  20,  were  red  letter  days  for  Amaki,  a 
town  of  fifteen  hundred  people,  lying 
twt  Wo  miles  southwest  of  this  city.  Ou  Uie 
lOth,  a  Christian  church  with  thirty  eight 
members,  thirty  four  of  whom  were  previ- 
ously members  of  the  Okaynma  church, 
waa  organized,  and  on  the  20tb  large  mass 
met  tings  were  held  which  fairly  stirred  up 
ibe  >.|utet  old  town. 

This  new  church  is  tbe  fourth  in  Oka 
vsnia  ksn.  and  I  believe  the  twenty  fourth 
in  tbe  eifeterhood  of  those  conntcted  wjth 
our  misaioD.  U  Is  a  vigorous,  hardwork- 
ing, and  entirely  self  supporting  church  of 
Christ,  having  among  its  members  an  un- 
usual member  of  successful  business  men, 
fomeof  whom  have  made  large  saciillces 
for  Christ's  sake.  The  church  rents  a 
pleasant  little  cha[>el  and  has  been  fortu- 
nate in  securing  as  pastor  elect  a  graduate 
of  the  last  class  at  Kioto,   who  plouee  us 


all  by  the  spirit  with  which  he  takes  hokl 
of  his  work. 

The  viGitintt  brethren  on  tbe  council  also 
nislsted  in  public  meetings  yi  various  other 
points,  efpecially  in  two  large  mats  meet- 
ings herein  Oksyauui.  on  November 21. 
They  were  held  in  the  big  theutre  of  the 
city,  which  fappena  to  stand  in  the  ward  of 
thelifcnstd  toUoevil.  Never  before  had 
such  a  meeting  been  held  there,  but  the 
large  audiences  paid  excellent  attention. 
CoDsidert  d  simply  as  llieiary  eniertain- 
mt  nts  these  Chnstian  theatre  meetings  are 
prized  by  manv  clasaes  of  the  people  as  Ibe 
be^t  that  are  offered  them. 

Piutor  Knnomori  WHS  called  a  few  i! ays 
since  to  Thuynms,  uur  new  oul-statlon  Id 
tbe  northern  part  of  this  ken,  lo  attend  the 
luneislof  a  Chrisiianman.  Asthcfamily  of 
the  deoeued  were  connected  with  one  of  the 
uu>Atpopularaod  enterprising  buslnessdriiifl 
o[  the  city,  some  three  hundred  of  the  very 
beU  citizens  of  the  place  attended  the 
funeral  fetr vice,  and  listened  with  great  in- 
lere^t  i^)  a  sermon  fully  nn  hour  In  length. 
The  next  day  many  were  heard  speaking 
approvingly  of  the  dif-course  and  the  rtllg- 
ion  it  commended.  Now  that  perftct  ftee- 
dom  is  allowed  in  the  matter  of  Luilal  of 
the  dead,  and  Shinto  and  Buddhist  prie«la 
can  uo  longer  "create  a  corner' la  cctllns 
tnd  candles.  Chrihtlan  funerals  are  sure  to 
Iterome  popular,  anil  to  furnish  a  rare  op> 
porLU'oity  of  reaching  certain  classes  of 
pe^iple  who  would  uiberwlse  never  hear 
the  t  ruUi,  or  know  the  power  of  a  Cbrit  tiaa 
life,  or  Lhe  peace  of  a  Christian  death. 
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CiiMrlBft  rro«pee(«  la  Jk^si. 
Uev.  H.  Loomid,  writes  from  Vokohoma, 
Japnn,  Dee.  Ul: 

The  past  J  ear  has  betn  one  of  continued 
prosperliy  in  nil  branches  of  Christian 
work.  Bithop  Wiley  told  to  me  just  be- 
fore leaving  for  China.  "The  work  lu  Japan 
is  growioK  fojit  enough.  What  it  needs 
DOW  b  guidance." 

Until  recently  the  massof  tbe  people  were 
indiffennt  about  relitiion,  but  ihtre  isnow 
a  general  spirit  of  inipiiry.  For  several 
years  past  thtre  wtis  a  great  rage  for  lec- 
turt son  civil  government  and  political  re- 
form, but  iht  fie  have  Irst  Iheir  popularity 
nnil  been  ditcontlnued.  To  meet  the  new 
stale  of  things  and  retain  their  intlutuce. 
the  priests  of  Kioto  have  opened  [ilaces  of 
Icclures  in  which  they  have  disQUS&cd.  Ist, 
*  The  Native  I-teligiuu :"  2d ,  '  'Against  ChriS' 
lianity;"  M,  ".lapsnefe  Iteligions,"  and 
4)h,  "How  toSuppiess  Christianity."  The 
first  discourse  refers  especially  lo  Shinlo- 
ism,  and  tbe  third  to  Buddhism,  as  com- 
bme<^  with  the  former.  Large  theatres  were 
used  for  these  Ucluns,  and  the  mustelo- 
i|UL-nl  men  of  tbe  various  seels  employed 
for  the  addresser. 

But  in  6piteof  their  eloquence.  heaiheii< 
ism  is  evidently  waning.  During  the  an- 
nual week  of  prayer  at  the  Cast  Uonf  anji 
temple,  the  country  pilgrims  during  the 
firil  five  dHys  numbered  only  887,  while  un 
a  similar  occasion  iu  1882  and  1^^  there 
were  CO  leas  than  lU.uOO  people  who 
came  from  other  places  to  engage  in  tbe 
services. 

An  (>rganizaiion  bas  recently  been  formed 
called  "The  Buddhism  Advance  Par'y;" 
its  head  office  is  to  be  located  in  Tokjo. 
The  <  bject  is  tbe  proUctiun  of  Buddhism 
and  tbedisteminstion  of  Its  religious  prln* 
ciples.  Representative  priests  of  the  Shin- 
to  sect  recently  held  a  meeting  in  Oka- 
yantii.  for  three  days,  to  discuss  mfsu«4  of 
propBgaodism.  It  is  reported  that  theckief 
prleeta  of  the  Shinto  sect  are  hireafter  to 
vi^it  Tokio  in  large  numbers,  in   order    to 
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dUsemiaate  tbetr  doctrines,  aod,  if  possi- 
ble.  iDCreaKe  tbuir  fiWlowcrd. 

Two  prie»t»  from  Kioto  are  to  be  tenl 
ftbrodd  Co  ■:udy  the  rctlgioua  syateina  of 
other  cnuQtrie&.  Owiag  to  tht:  rapid  spread 
of  CiristianiTjr,  it  was  thoLi>{hi  best  Dut  lo 
criticise  it  too  arbitrarily,  but  examiue  its 
iinost  profoiiDd  priDcipIca,  as  wel!  ae  its 
Tcsiiltfl.  and  if  in  Hiiy  p<^iDt  ii  ahould  be 
fotiad  superior  tu  Buddtiitini  ibure  would 
be  no  objection  to  aiiopiing  ttiu  excellent 
<l<ialkica  Id  order  tn  supply  the  deficiency 
of  the  latter. 

The  eslabltabment  of  an  Eccleaiastjcal 
College  at  Kioto  bas  beeu  decided  upua. 
in  order  to  promote  ihe  iateretU  of  the 
Jolo  M>ot.  Kutl  iF  p<>ftHiblc  retain  its  intlu 
<nce  and  power. 

Tbogovcruor  of  Kocbi  Pravioce  rer«nt 
ly  neat  a  memoriRl  to  ibe  nfHcUla  in  Toliio, 
complaintDg  of  tbe  rapid  spread  of  Cbrift 
tianity  In  tbat  section.  It  must  have  been 
oomething  of  a  surprise  lo  luara  from  Gt:n 
«ral  Sirgo  thai  thia  was  u  )t  a  oiauer  to  be 
aI  iriuerl  about,  but  rather  an  occtuion  fur 
<baokfulnoaj. 

Tbe  head  prieat  of  the  Oion  icmple  Id 
Kio.o  recenily  askoil  tlic  chief  iimn  of  the 
ward  to  gttlier  all  tbe  9cbi>i)l  cttiMreu.  iu 
Older  tiac  he  migtit  inalnict  them  againtt 
Obrlatlanity ;  and  aaotbcr  priest  of  this  tem- 
ple bas  written  a  tnit^l  on  the  same  sub 
ject,  which  is  to  be  circulated  amuog  their 
followers. 

At  a  Baddhiit  aerviceoear  O^aka  one  of 
the  bearers  row  up  and  beeao  to  criiicise 
«nd  object  lo  what  was  aud.  Ou  being 
asked  who  be  wai  he  replied:  "lamastu- 
dent  from  the  C>iri3tian  school  at  !iioto." 
Then  a  diacuaston  toolf  plac?,  and  after  a 
Ahorl  time  tbe  y^ouog  man  who  bad  opened 
the  dispute  said:  '  i  ackuowtedg<9  that  I 
irai  wrong,  and  will  yit-ld  to  vourargu- 
fttenU/'  This  was  ail  Bono  to  ueoeire  the 
people,  and  the  person  who  raised  the  ob 
jec'oas  was  one  of  the  priesta  in  disguise. 

Mr  Itugaki  bm  fo-meili'  been  one  of  the 
leading  muu  in  the  Cabinet,  and  more  re- 
cently lb«  h«ad  of  the  Liberal  pirty  in 
Japan  U"  is  a  mu'a  of  strongconviciioas, 
«3t'.enjiiTe  lenroing  and  great  eloquence, 
snd  U  said  by  many  to  be  the  most  popu 
lar  imin  in  the  country.  Owime  to  the 
tinwi!iemL*a9ure8  that  w^repurmed  by  some 
wbo  claimed  in  Itu  Ins  f  Jluwers.  he  ban 
withdrawn  from  politics,  and  forsometimc 
|MUt  his  given  much  lime  aod  care  to  the 
4ludy  Di  Christiauity.  He  bas  invited 
«ome  of  ihe  missionaries  to  viaii  bis  home 
At  Ko.?hi,  in  the  Pruvince  of  Ture,  and  bv 
1)18  advice  and  efforts  a  Cnriatlaa  scboJl 
for  girts  is  about  to  be  establisbcd  in  that 
place. 

In  rcsponsBto  hia  lDTitationR?!T.  Messrs. 
Verbeck.  Ko  a,  Thompson  and  Millefbave 
beeo  to  Kochi.  and  found  a  must  hearty 
reception  and  cordial  heurioiEof  the  goipel. 
The  Liri^Gsi  theatre  in  the  liwn  wa-i  pro 
Tided  for  their  meeliugi  and  tilled  wiih  a 
most  attentive  and  iolelligent  audieiC'e. 
Besides  the  public  preaching  there  wus  a 
4X)nBtant  throng  of  inquirers  coming  lo  the 
bote]  to  a^k  more  particularly  of  lUe  way 
of  life.  Several  nf  ibe  nio-it  intelligeat 
And  ioHuential  men  In  that  section  wished 
to  bcurganized  into  a  church  at  once.  It 
■wat  arransed  that  tUey  should  form  an 
«»od<ttioa  fur  the  study  of  ihe  Bible  and 
ChristiiD  evidtncea  flrst,  and  thou.  U 
tttisfactory.  a  church  might  lie  nrgnni/^d 
ftl  some  future  lime.  Some  fifteen  l&iding 
men  have  formed  such  a  society  and  are 
icaluusly  engaged  in  the  Riudy  of  God's 
W(ird  and  otiier  boolis  uu  Crinstian  Doc- 
trine aod  Pflilosophy.  Hy  tbt-ir  request  for 
lielpful   booka    I    bare  just  soot  to  them 


Pinher'B  "PultOBophlcal  Basis  of  Theism." 

YuUDic'a    "Christ  of  History, the  Pji- 

1n<  tpiiy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation."  "Pater 
Muadi,"  and  other  valuable  works  in  their 
owu  and  the  Cbioeso  language.  It  is  im- 
possible lo  t«ll  what  may  l>6  the  reaiilt  of 
all  this,  but  at  present  it  Keeras  to  Iw  one 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  missions  in  Japan. 

Xelhndlit  Epiira(ikl  BIhIum  i>  Jipas. 

Rev,  C  3  f.  iHif,  of  the  Miitho.liit  Epis- 
ooal  Mitfsioii.wnkjsfroui  Nagasaki.  Japan: 

Djring  the  last  two  moatbs  our  chapel  in 
Dcsliiin*  ban  becu  uiideigomg  extensive  re- 
piirs.  having  be^n  seriou-ly  damagwi  hy 
ine  typhoon*  last  autumn.  It  i*  no*  in  the 
bands  of  the  pointer  and  will  be  completed 
by  tbe  last  Sunday  in  February,  at  wutch 
lime  we  will  rixiccupy  it  and  boll  our 
second  quatteily  meeting  Through  tbe 
kinilaessof  the  lidieis  of  the  "Nagtsaki 
flomv"  we  havj  continued  our  services  in 
lti«ir  commodious  school  cciapel,  where  also 
the  mcoiingt*  of  ibe "  Week  of  Prayer"  were 
conducted.  The  aiieodancv  was  large  and 
>i  deep  apiritual  feeling  prevailed  through 
out  the  entire  week.  A  large  number  nf 
ntiives,  bt>th  male  and  female,  took  an 
a -live  pan  in  the  exercises,  seeming  to 
renli7.e  the  force  of  the  Siviour'a  word  that 
"he  that  taketb  not  his  cross  and  fnlloweth 
after  me  is  not  worthy  of  me."  Since  the 
tinginning  of  the  year  eleven  have  united 
with  tbe  church  in  Nagasaki. 

Tbe  church  organized  last  Novembtr  in 
the  Qorlhern  purl  of  the  island  in  the  large 
city  of  Fukuoka  bas  bait  an  increnso  of  t«n 
or  twelve  members  since  January.  Tbe 
prospects  for  a  stroDg  Oarlstian  church  in 
(his  imporiiiut  city  are  most  encouraging 
N 1  opp  >!iition  wbatevor  lias  been  mant 
fested  oj  the  part  nf  tbe  natives,  but  bun- 
drcdt  crowd  to  tbe  place  of  preaching  and 
listen  attemlvely  >o  tne  preuchiDi;  of  tbe 
Word  of  Life.  Om  of  tber.ity  ncwspupers 
has  nome  out  in  favor  of  CnriatiaDlty  and 
speaks  very  kindly  of  the  elTurta  that  are 
bding  mrniH  to  evtinirelixe  the  ctiuniry.  The 
pastor  in  charge  of  this  prrtmising  tluld  Is  a 
strong,  active  mxa,  and  is  puihiog  tbe  con- 
lesi  in  every  direction.  I  expect  good  re- 
portd  from  him 

Tne  work  at  Kumamolo  ba)  not  gone  on 
so  smoo.hly.  Strong  oppo»iiion  and  fre 
quently  open  violence  have  l)eea  mani  fetted 
from  the  beginaing.  Tbe  last  auem^l  to  m-tb 
tbechapel  occurred  during  January  while 
the  pastor  was  prcochinj:.  SirvecHi  Atones 
Were  thrown  with  great  force  agaiuui  tbe 
church,  which  probably  would  have  been 
seriously  damaged  had  it  not  beeu  for  the 
timely  iutvTposition  of  tbe  city  police.  Five 
men  Were  arrested  and  tried  bvforetbemuni- 
cipal  court  and  required  lo  par  a  fine  of 
fifty  c«nt*  each.  Ten  years  ago  CbrlstiaDSiu 
-lap-kU  were  tmprisL>acd  on  accnun:  of  their 
faith.  Today  their  peraecutore  are  Im- 
prisoned and  made  to  pny  for  their  mis 
deeds.  Verily  the  world  moves.  Gradu- 
ally Ihe  incarn<itiua  of  the  truth  Is  going 
on.  The  gentle  dewent  of  Christ  iol'> 
humm  Qftiure.  into  all  law  and  all  gov<-rn 
m -nt  is  surtly  bjiag  accomplished.  Falie 
religions  and  falae  systems  are  falling  before 
the  reviiti]ii<)ni7,<ng  potver  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Niziren.''  Tbe  "Lightof  Asia'is  b'ing 
eclipsetl  by  the  'Light  of  the  W.jrtd.*'  The 
limlu-d  and  limiting  invpniiond  of  men  are 
civiiig  place  to  tlie  p-rfecl.  c  >mpreben*>ire 
Revelition  of  God  L-::l  the  prayer  of  rbe 
Church  ever  be  "Thy  king  lom  come.  Tby 
w'11  lie  di>ne  in  earth  a*  It  m  in  hetven." 

Notwiihsiamliog  these  strong,  continued 
persecuiions  tcieCbucch  has  not  lost  a  sin 
gle  member,  but  bas  added   lugety  to  its 


niimberP^V^IIRSnVflBfmMt  therei 
now  eight  or  ten  awaiting  baptism.     Tbe 
have  been  throughout  Uie  Nagasaki  dis 
since  the  Hrst  oT  .lanuary   more   than  fo 
applications  for  baptism. 

Cobleigh  Seminary  under  Brn.  KitclilaliJ 
managemeiii    in    doing   well.      The  iririlTi 
BcbooTis  Blill  adding  to  its  numbers  aDder*] 
lending  iu  influence.     >lucb  of  the  sucooij 
of  missions  in  Japan  ia  iiitribulable  to   ' 
Bcboola     They  aci  as  a  draw  net.  bring 
many  young  people  and  their  parcntsnnd 
the  InAuenceof  the  Gospel.  We  arc- hopiajcT' 
praying  and  working  for  great  results  tbia , 
year.         

China. 

Tmu-IiImt  lilolatrr  !■  fhlaa. 

R.:v.  O^ias  MiogiejJorff.  o"^  the  8outbe 
Meilmdist  Mission  in  China,  writes  fro^ 
Niniziamr: 

When  HtidilblMm  was  first  brought  in| 
this   country    "the    principal    duty  of 
fih'iven  monk  wa?  to  explain  thednctrinei 
Shab/Atnurii  as  a  deliverance  from  ibei 
eryofiife."     We  are  told  tha'.  It  was  vei; 
common,  even  at  a  later    period,    to  se* 
priests  preaching  to   little  groups  on   th^^ 
Bireeia.     But  such  ha«  ceased  to  be  the  case  , 
or  very  nearly  so.     We  have  seen  It  onc^  i 
or  twice  In  Shanghai,  whore  the  eo 
ments  of  Wusicro  civllizition  appear  to 
rouHiot;  the  energitis  of  the  prieeta. 

Bill  if  the  shaven  minks  have  ceased 
preach,  Baddbism  still  hai  a  strong  ba 
It  reats  upon   a   widespread   b.liei  Id 
magical  pjwer>)  of  the  prieais.  and  «p 

the  hope  of  obtaining  future  bappine 

supporting  temples,  paying  for  titurgic 
eervicca.  etc. 

It  may  bo  well  to  add  that  Tauiat  prte 
of  the  present  day  have  also  censed  to  e^ 
pound  their  doctrines.  Or.  Edkins  sa^s: 
"Tbey  occupy  themselves  with  wrihng 
charms  for  drivinu  demons  nut  of  hooMM, 
and  with  reading  praren  for  tbe  removal 
of  calamltio*."  The/ profem  also  to  write 
charms  siifBcienlly  powerful  to  protect  per- 
sonK  in  all  circumataoceaof  life  The  quiet 
ciiiKcn  may  carry  one  upoa  his  peraon  and 
feel  free  from  danger:  while  tbe  traveler, 
whether  upon  sei  or  upon  land,  n«^d4n<>th 
ine  else  to  tecure  him  apros^rou)  juuiney 
and  a  safe  return. 

All  ibexe powerful  Inlluenoeaare  working 
upon  the  nation.  Idolatry  does  not  seem 
in  any  sense  to  be  losing  it  bold  upon  tbe 
I>eople.  Tbe  prieais  of  bulh  these  religions 
are  comparatively  idle,  eating  Iheir  rice  and 
taking  their  eas".-  Who,  then,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  Caina's  idol  worshipT  We 
answer,  the  m-tfur»  of  tbe  land,  tfaid  a 
lady  of  our  own  mission  to  us  a  few  days 
ago:  "Cflri8tiani7.L<ftbe  homes  of  Cnina.  and 
y«>u  will  Cbristianizothc empire."  Wowere 
talking  about  the  best  plans  for  Introduc 
ing  Chri-iiianity  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
th(Me  among  wlmm  we  litmr,  and  our  friend 
intended  to  give  it  as  her  opinion  that 
abiiLt  tbe  beat  thing  that  could  be  done 
would  be  lo  furnish  China  with  Cbrisllan 
mothers. 

It  is  easy  for  persons  living  here  to  feel 
the  force  of  this  remark.  As  to  other 
coiintritn,  fur  the  first  few  years  of  achild's 
life  it  i^  atmori  8>lely  under  tbe  mniber's 
cdie.  8be  U  its  protector,  its  teacher,  its 
guide.  Whatever  sbeaayd  is  ta<«.  By  ber 
ex'impte  she  m  litis  tbe  future  Wtti*  of  the 
child.  It  is  from  tbla  source  tha'  Ibo  ranka 
of  idol  worsbiprrs  are  bHn^  coatinually 
filled.  The  cliild  is  taught  to  worship  idola 
as  Hoon  a^  it  iv'gius  to  learn  how  to  Imiiale 
its  mot  her  It  IS  alm<>al  the  Cml  thing  it 
learns.  Borne  of  the  first  words  that  pass 
iu  infant  iipt  are  tbe  names  of  Ibe  house 
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fer>1  iKOfUuidthcpraj-t-readdreMecltotbem. 
A«  ftooQ  M  iu  Hute  limbs  h&re  aufflcient 
atrra){tti  to  carry  ittherolt  must  accompsoy 
in->;her  to  Ihe  templr.  where  it  is  lauRht  to 
w  Tftltlp  in  tbe  pres.'HCC  of  thu  miiHilude. 
Kvrjr  npimrliinily  is  i^mplovcd  faitbrullj, 
in  '>rd«r  IhAtbtathenlBm  may  betborouptily 
1a*iUle(l  ioto  ihe  lilite  crenturcB  mJoa. 
bo  «leeply  %xv  tbcAc  HiiperftUiiuua  itlcas  en- 
grnv«d  u|>OD  tti«  miodd  atid  hearts  nf  Lho 
CtiUJreo  Ihftt  a  life  lime's  studjr  of  Confu- 
•fUAoiim  tniU  Lo  t:r&JicKiu  them. 


It  [b  a  CAuaa  of  grAtilude  Uuu  ooaw-of  tlic 
native  CoriiUADs  have  1o«i  th«ir  lives  or 
bare  been  seriously  Injured  duriog  the 
troublee,  and  those  wbo  lost  their  carihly 
good*  and  »h(>K  hiuiaesB  profpticifi  bare 
bt^en  niiocd  havu  sLf>o(l  Ihv  teat  so  nobi/. 
A  sum  sent  Mrs,  Gravi«  by  some  kind 
fricuds  in  UAltimorc  and  elsewbt-ri!  has  eo 
abled  her  U>  help  to  supply  some  of  tiiclr 
tempvnU  oeceseilies,  A.  few  Uave  giraa  us 
anxiety,  aad  md^  Uave  to  be  excluded  for 
ncglecliug  public  worship,   but  these  are 


A  Rid€  in  China, 


bptlirt  KlHlM  la  Chi* ft. 

Rer.  R  EI.  Graves,  d.  d.,  of  tbe  A.mer] 
(Mil  Souihero  Biplint  MlaaioD,  writes  from 
-Caouio,  China.  Jtu.  6; 

Our  native  f.'urisitaaaia  the  coiiotry  are 
still  exposed  tn  maa^  trials  froin  tbe  boa 
thOD.  who  vex  Uiera  in  various  ways.  The 
-Otiiitse  otVciali  so  far  have  refused  any 
reparations  for  the  loss  of  property  ttirouttb 
tfae  mob,  and  wilt  not  arrt  si  any  of  the 
rioters  for  d(4troylng  the  chapels. 

At  dbiu  Iliag,  wtierc  tbe  Government 
es<(niinHltoaa  arc  going  oo.  a  party  of  aui 
dents  rvctrntly  attacked  our  ctiapel  ami 
bmkeBDine  of  the  duonttod  benches.  The 
AQtb'irllies  tried  to  cbectc  tbem,  but  they 
showed  no  fear  nf  tbr  piilic<:,  »«  lliuy  rely 
on  iboirnumViurti  and  respectability,  belaff 
ctmnecled  wit  b  I  nn  better  cl.iBs  I'he  mag 
latra  c  bad  tbe  seala  repaired,  but  ur|^ 
thai  tbe  chapel  be  not  opuned  for  prtach 
Ids  <1uriQ(c  tiie  exdkminationa.  So  preach- 
ing has  tHien  su3pen<led  there,  and  tbe 
prra^er  we  sent  up  has  returned  to 
Canton. 

Sioce  tbe  faibire  M  the  peace  negotJa 
liouB  tiie  people  baveb^en  more  rude  aj^aln, 
buimoii  of  them  show  uu  angry  hostility, 
and  wehave  b.cume  so  accuxtumed  U>  bnv 
lag  curnes  ajjil  i}p)inibiou3  e[>Itliet9  burled 
At  u^  41  we  pwH)  alung  the  &lri:C'ls,  tbal  we 
takj  no  notice  of  them. 

A  yojQ^  man  from  8hiu  Hiug  was  bap 
tize^l'a  fiTiniifht  ago,  and  nn  la^t  Suuday 
broth(:r  T«"  Luot),  onrniiive  psjtor,  bap' 
Uzikl  bis  wi.e,  wbo  had  bveu  m  Prenhyln 
rlan.  There  are  >«veral  oUiers  whu  ex- 
^pcct  to  apply  fur  biptisu  auoo. 


not  among  those  wbo  have  Huflered  perse- 
cution. 


Lelttr  from  Ksrth  Chlaa. 
KdT.  MaroiiD   I,.  Tuft,  of  Ibo   Methodist 
Kpttcr>pal   Mifsina  la  China,  writes  /rom 
Chefoo,  China,  Nov.  18: 

This  autumn  (he  Hev.  F.  D  Oamewdll 
and  wife  from  North  China,  accompanied 
by  Mi*-*  O.  Howe,  have  startetl  for  our 
West  Cflina  .M.MioD,  Tbe  Itev.  J.  A. 
Smith  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Beebe,  wlih  ilieir 
wives,  have  biinod  the  Central  Ctima  Mis 
sion  The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Worley  and 
family,  of  Cbiukiang.  are  tn  return  to 
America,  with  the  relets  and  Iiest  wiHbett 
<>I  the- Chinestr  ChriiiHan^  and  their  feliow 
missiouaries.  Tbe  Rev.  James  11.  Worley 
and  family,  of  Nankin,  are  transferred  ti 
Foiicbow,  where  Bmboii  Wiley  is  to  bold 
lho  Foochow  Confon'"«*.  Dr.  Denoy  and 
wife  have  pined  tbe  Xr^rth  China  Mi'>6ion, 
toward  whicb  your  correspondent  and  wife 
are  now  wending  their  way  over  smi>olh 
beos. 

L-wt  SUunlsy  notnioi;  we  bale  farewell 
lo  the  Woiley  brothers  iind  their  f-imiHe*. 
on  the  steamer  JaHiii,  bound  for  lx>adoo 
via  Foocbow.  Miss  Jewell  and  Miss  Fisher, 
just  arrived  from  the  UiMitd  8iau,'«.  were 
pu8senb;ers  oa  tbe  same  steamer,  to  r'-infi<rce 
the  work  of  llie  Wuman's  Fdreigu  MirisioO' 
ary  Society  at  the  latter  purl, 

A  oumlier  <>f  Chinese  ^'uriKtinns  nt  Cblu 
kiuug.  hearing  that  the  lUv.  T.  U  Worley, 
•vho  had  lalx>rt.il  m>  fa-Lhfully  with  tbem. 
waa  soon  lo  titirt  for  \u  bumu  in  Nebraska. 
entirely  of  their  own  accord  wrote  out  and 
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preseuted  tohlmaformalslaKmeDtor  tbtir 
appreciaiiuD  of  bis  former  faithful  services 
MiuoDg  tbem.  and  expressed  their  earne«t 
desire  that  God's  blcwing  wf>uld  rest  upon 
liim  anH  h!8  family  in  their  long  bomewatd 
journey,  uml  also  tbst  he  ini>:ht  toun  return 
o  labor  iu  China.  Berure  the  missionaries 
left  Cbiukiang.  totnu  of  the  iiativcn  pro* 
posed  tbal  a[>ra>ci'  meetluic  be  held,  and  it 
was  btld.  Then  and  ibere  earufsi  prayers 
were  offered  for  the  priiii|>«ttty  of  the  mis- 
ilou  aiKi  fnr  iiiose  wbo  were  Soon  to  leave 
for  (Uber  spheres  of  labor. 

Koic  S'tinff.  wbith  iatlieCbioesefor  "Ex 
cebior,"  tbe  uiutto  of  New  York  Stale,  la 
thu  name  i>f  lbei>T)Jimer  In  which  we  are 
now  irtvvboi:  She  is  now  at  anchor  In 
I  be  harbor  of  Chefoo. 

TbiM  U  tbe  treaty  port,  where  Ihe  cele- 
brated Coiiveuli<in  in  ItjTA  waa  held  after 
ibe  niurdur  of  tbe  ymtog  Kujlisbmnn.  Mar- 
gary.  The  result  of  the  CbeFou  Cunveiition 
•i<nk*  tbal  fofciguerH  were  allowed  to  go  at 
will,  provided  wiib  paabportc,  toanv  part  of 
rbe  vast  i.'iiinese  Kmpire  Mrtrgury'u  bbxid, 
like  Arnold  von  WiukelreUl's,  opened  the 
way  for  progress,  both  material  and  spir* 
ilual. 

The  hillsides  of  this  port,  which  are  now 
wtiitened  bv  ibis  morning's  squall  of  )-now 
uiij  bail.  aiTird  one  uf  tbe  favorite  strolls  to 
the  visilttrs,  whu  gather  here  tu  recuperate 
ibe  r  health  dunug  the  hot,  sultry  months 
of  Rummer. 

Oo  tbe  slope  of  tbe  rlsine  to  the  south- 
west stands  the  borne  of  Dr.  N<  vius.  He 
it  DOW  away  on  a  three  months'  preaeblaj 
iiiiir  in  tbe  iuterior.  Thin  veteran  I'resb^ 
turiau  missionary  Qmls  Wesley's  ineiho 
or  itinerating  aui:ce»?ful  in  mission  work  1  _ 
China.  During  the  laiter  part  of  tbe  suiq'<-' 
mer  months,  when  the  peasaui"  aru  not 
very  busy,  some  scores  of  native  CbritiCians 
from  bia  interior  eiations  come  at  their  own 
>xp<nse  lo  liis  bouse  at  Chefoo,  where 
thuy  are  Hrillrd  by  bim  iu  a  sysleuiaUc 
course  of  Biblicdl  Ifaroing. 

On  the  sitamer  Kow  Sbing.  besides  two 
HuBStan  gentlemen  and  an  KngliHliman, 
bad  tbe  pleasure  of  a  ceiebnled  Cliinamanl 
aa  our  fellow  traveler.     He  it  Tung  King 
81ng,  formerly  manager  of  the  China  Mer 
chants'    Hieamship   Company,    which  ws 
managed  by  the  Cnlnese until,  during  tbsa 
war  times,  it  was  sold  to  the  American  firm  ' 
of  Kjsaell  vV  Co. 

A  few  mouths  before  sailing  for  China  it 
wu  my  privilege  to  paH«  a  moat  delightful 
evening  at  South  Oraage,  N.  J.,  in  tbe 
company  of  IQc  Uev.  ti.  R  Urowo,  d.  u.. 
and  bisesiimaE)le  wife,  wbo  related  some 
of  their  inlerestlng  early  history  anil  late 
experiences  in  Cnina  and  Japan.  It  will 
ba  remembered  that  this  is  the  Dr.  Brown 
whose  mother  wrote  the  familiar  byran  lie- 
ginning  with  the  lines,  "I  luve  to  steal  ^ 
awhile  awuy."  etc. 

Aiaon<  other  tbinga,  Dr.    Brown   mea- 
Itoued  three  proe^wablveCuluameu  wbo  had 
been  pupils  of  his.     One  was  YunR   Wing, 
whoso  name  is  aa  well  known  io  America 
ss  in   Chiua.     Another   was    a   physician, 
named  WaDg,whogra<luatedat  Edinburgh, .^ 
and  highly  respected   by  tbe  medical  Uft-,J 
ternity.     The  third  was  our  fellow  passen-  i 
ger,  Tong  King  Wng.     Well  do  1  rocolleol 
bow   the  kind  hraned   Dr.    Brown  spoke 
with  uraieful  remembrnuce  nf  thn  ibnught- . 
ful  kin  iue»u4  of  this  inlluent'al   Chin&maa.J 
Iu  hi-t  last  journey  through  China  .Mr.  Touel 
iD7iiod  him  to  bi^  hoiue  io  Shanghai,  anal 
presentpd  his  former  letwht-r  with  a  raAketf 
coathiuiDg  a  good  lum  of  silver  drillars,    Itl 
in  iwid  that  chit-lly  thniugh  Ibis  (.'aiuaman'l 
iufluen< e  a  redu'*iiun  in  steamboat  rates  tu 
favor  of  missionaries  has  been  made. 
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Mr.  Toos  is  a  plain  looking  CbiDamitD  of 
medium  size,  Eqiiarc  fciiturea,  with  tbia 
black  moufiiacbe  and  btra^gliog  chin  beani 
of  ih«  Fftme  bup.  TbiB  Intier  appondflge  he 
nprvunsly  twitches  or  strokes  through  hU 
fingers  when  listening  attentiTclj  or  when 
in  eager  coDTereailoD. 

He  baa  visited  Bra7.i1  and  Eojicland,  and 
ba^  advanced  Idesji  at  conccrDing  hts  native 
rouniry  along  with  bis  frli^nri,  \.\  Hang 
Chimff.     He  speaks  Etiijllah  fluently. 

Id  Tientsin  be  expicip  to  meet  his  bod. 
who  has  studied  in  the  raited  Slates  noil 
traveled  in  E(iio)h:,  and  who  now  acts  as 
hia  falhi.'r*8  private  s«crttary.  Mr.  Tone  \a 
DOW  on  bis  way  lo  the  coal  mines  at  KfU- 
Ping,  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Tientsin, 

At  present,  he  ttlt-i  ine.  ibatat>cut  ado/cn 
forei^oers  are  dwellititj;  there.  en^age<l  in 
teaching  or  in  supenoteDdiog  mining  or>era 
Uons.  There  are  also  six  or  seven  of  the 
Gblneae  sludenta  wbo  have  slutJitid  iii 
America.  Inaaawertu  the  iiuesiton  why 
these  Chinese  students  were  recalled  fmm 
America,  be  replied  that  it  was  a  great  mis 
take,  owing  to  the  blundering  policv  of  the 
Tsung  Li  Yamco.  or  Fi'reign  Office,  at 
Pekia.  The  larger  ptoportion  of  thete 
students  are  now  employed  in  ihe  Chinese 
telegriph  ofllcea.  Some  are  in  iheGovern 
mcnl.  lorptdo  works  otfaerH  are  studying 
medicine  under  Dr.  Mackenzie,  of  the  LoU' 
doa  Mission,  at  Tientsin,  white,  as  already 
mentioDed,  about  half  a  dozen  are  busy  in 
mining  wutk  at  Kai  Ping. 

Humors  of  huUding  railroads  are  rife  now. 
Mr.  Tong's  opinion  Ir  thai  tbe  tir^t  new  rail- 
way will  lie  liuill  between  Pekiii  and  Ibe 
coal  mloes  at  the  Western  Iltils.  and  after 
ward  the  rails  will  extend  eastward  to 
Tientsin.  Eventually,  though  after  a  con 
siderable  lotervnl,  he  thoucbl  that  thry 
would  extend  southward  to  Chiukiang  and 
Shaagbai. 

Many  misunderstand  the  decisive  act  nf 
the  C'kineee,  when.  In  1N77,  they  desiKiyeil 
tbe  short  railway  cvonecting  Shanghai  with 
Woosung.  The  resson  for  ibis  apparently 
absurd  deed  bad  previously  boen  mnde  clear 
to  my  mind,  hut  in  order  to  ascertain  this 
huHiness  man's  view,  be  was  asked  tbe 
whercfor.  tie  replied  that  the  cuniraci 
given  to  tbe  KngliKh  was  only  for  a  vam- 
way,  or  cars  drawn  hv  horses.  The  F,ng- 
lish  broke  the  coolract  when  Ibf-y  used  Lbat 
limited  contract  io  run  a  railway.  The 
Chinese  Oovernment  did  not  care  tii  be  oul,- 
wiiied  hv  these  Eaglisb,  lo  they  bought  up 
a  controlling  inlereal  in  this  company  and 
tore  up  the  raiU,  thus  shovting  to  the  world 
that  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  lolxj 
imposed  upon  when  it  was  in  tbeii  power 
lo  prevect  it 

Few  may  know  that  railroad  trains  have 
already  been  running  for  several  years  al 
Kai  Ping.  Tbe  track  ts  short,  only  about 
sevfn  miles,  hut  the  iron  horse  baa  Uen 
puftiog  and  drawing  Its  passengers  and 
freight  to  the  pecuniary  advantage  of  Hs 
owners. 


■Inlsa  at  li«Bt*l«B«,  Ckiaa. 

Tbe  Rev.  O.  G.  Mingledorf.  of  the  South- 
ern   Methndist  Mission  in  Chiaa,    writes 

from  Nantsiang: 

If  we  Mv  III  believf*  Ihe  reports  of  some 
old  citi£en>i  wbo  still  Unger  among  us.  as  to 
wtaltb  and  rcflnrmcnt.  Nnntsiang  wss— 
before  the  Tai  Plug  rebellion— a  perfect 
lilile  BaliyloD-  But.  like  the  latter  city.  It 
has  "fallen;"  and  death  in  »ome  respects, 
seems  stilt  to  be  hovering  over  its  inbabi- 
tants.  Only  occHfionally  do  men  take  the 
trouble  to  repair  their  decayiog  houses; 
while  DO  one  seems  to  think  of  building  a 


new  dwtlUng  that  would  be  worthy  of  the 
name. 

But  liear  the  stories  of  our  old  men  con- 
cerning Its  f'  rmer  slate.  See  also  lis  many 
ruinD,  and  decide  for  yourself.  Here  were 
IhH  homes  of  rich  Bhangbai  merchants, 
where  I  heir  families  Hveil  in  ease  and  lux 
ury.  Ilere  ibeir  sons  were  educated  and 
their  daughtt  rs  were  given  in  marriaice. 
Here  were  splenilid  temples  wbo^e  mlns 
still  tell  usof  tliHir  fiirmi-r  glory  nnil  of  the 
vengeance  of  Tsi  I'ing's  wrath,  which  li-v- 
tied  idolatry  before  it.  Ilfie  wercnumbers 
of  Hell  fed  prithls,  wbo  held  nver  the  paf>- 
[>1eanunbn>ken  spell  of  supercilious  draul 
C^nsequeui  ly  their  coffers  were  never 
empiy.  In  their  place  we  have  n  few  wbo 
seem  to  ftust  upon  the  fat  of  thfl1aud;but 
there  are  many  others  wbo  are  thiolv 
riftd.  and  have  to  tvil  for  their  "daily 
bpsd." 

Before  the  rebellion  there  was  a  {wpula- 
1  ion  of  forty  thousand :  now,  there  are  only 
twenty  thousand.  Tbtn,  many  of  the 
a' reels  were  paved  wiib  stone;  now,  the 
stones  oru  giving  way;  in  some  place?  a 
few  bricks  are  Iraing  supplied,  while  in 
others  the  traveller  must  plod  his  way 
through  dust  or  mud,  as  the  cH»e  may  he. 

No  one  could  walk  through  the  place  and 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  once  very  prosperous.  The  thought 
comes  to  you  from  every  ijuarler.  Even 
tbe  banks  of  tbe  cnouls  are  "btrndeil"  with 
solid  stone.  Formerly,  it  was  a  little  queen 
among  the  nelghh^iring  towns  and  vll 
tages,  now  it  ia  little  better  than  a  skel- 
eton. 

But  wo  are  going  too  far.  We  shall  htivs 
no  room  left  for  our  missionary  letter. 

We  are  glad  to  report  progrehs.  Were 
you  to  see  our  little  handful  of  work,  may- 
be you  would  laugh  al  the  idea  of  calling 
it  progress.  But  don't  be  loo  fast.  You 
bad  better  know  something  of  the  befjin- 
nin^'  before  you  l»uijh  at  the  present  atiaUi 
mcnte.  A  bouse  fly  is  a  little  creature,  but 
be  is  a  giant  beside  some  of  Ibe  minute 
beings  thai  inhabit  a  drop  of  water.  So  our 
wark  is  intigniQcant  when  compared  lo 
your  work  at  home,  but  it  »eems  wonderful 
when  we  rea<l  tbe  history  of  what  was  being 
done  here  tbiriy  years  ago. 

ThecuntldcncG  of  the  people  is  a  matter 
of  the  utmost  irnportunco  lo  the  mission- 
sry.  At  home  the  new  preacher  is  received 
asB  friend  »nd  brother.  In  China  he  is 
received,  like  every  other  man,  as  a  rascal, 
until  he  pnivBs  himself  lo  be  olherwise. 
Now,  we  believe  tbat  this  sort  of  feeUnE  is 
being  broken  down  In  Naalslaug.  and  that 
the  people  aru  l>feinoiug  to  Ix-licvt;  (liat  we 
foreiRuersare  al  least  hooesl  people.  Thin 
point  once  gained,  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  standing  ground. 

The  prosprcts  are  bright  also  when  we 
think  of  preaching  tbo  gtKspel,  There  was 
a  time  when  the  pooplo  shunned  liie  mis 
sionary's  preseoce;  but  such  is  no  lonpcr 
the  ca*e.  We  can  obtain  congregations  now 
wherever  and  whenever  we  desire  Iheiii, 
In  fact,  wc  fnquently  ^t  more  than  we 
can  nianaoe.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  have 
only  a  few  hearers.  Then  we  can  cjuefltion 
them,  and  bring  the  matter  directly  home 
to  their  hearts.  The  conversational  style 
of  prearhing  is  ei^pecially  adapted  lo  China 

If  the  anxious  crowds  who  listen  lo 
preaching  in  this  little  town  are  any  index 
to  Ihe  future,  wc  may  hope  for  blessed  re 
sultF. 

The  ladles'  school  work  is  dninsr  well. 
The  girls'  school  is  full,  giving  Miss  Rankin 
as  much  work  us  she  can  well  do.  Several 
of  these  pirls  are  members  of  Ibe  church. 
Othtrs  will  enter  before  long.    They  also 


have  a  prayer  meeting  of  Ibcir  own,  wbid 
tbcy  are  said  to  conduct  with  much  e«ni« 
nets.     We  hold  Qootbcr  for  Ihem   cboqI 
week,  admitling  also  all  tbe  female  me 
hereof  tbe  church 

The  boys'  school  is  a  day  school.    Til 
flfiy-six  pupils.     Thry  come  regulorty  i 
hnhave    ihemsclvM    well^two    ImporL 
things.     If  we  only   tad  Imchers   rnnug 
we  could  do  some  groiid  work  in  iblsichoa 
but  wc  are  only  half  supplied.     Ilowtve; 
Ihere  ia  »  belter  day  cominK. 

Our  church  biii  a  membership  rtf  Qftred 
What  a  power  Uiey  would  be  if  we  c<niM 
cnlv  lead  tiiem  to  realise  the  true  meaniq 
rf  C-hrisiiunity.  But  here  comes  tbe  uw 
ble.  A  few  of  themsccm  to  fetl  it  a  liiil^ 
but  most  of  them — or  some  of  them 
lea^t— arc  only  siuodlng  on  Ihe  border  Iii  ^ 
lbat  divides  heutheuism  from  CbrisiiaQiti 
We  are  pniying  for  a  baptism  of  the  Spiij 
upon  Ihtir  hearts. 

AiBul  iMtliR  ar  rrHb;l»rf  of  Slmw** 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pre'hyterian  writes 
from  Niogpo,  China.  Nov.  0: 

The  Presbytery  of  Xingpo  held  its  sn 
nual  mccliugat  Ningpo.  comtueoring  f>c- 
tober  Ulst.  and  ending  November  5ih.  The 
openiugsermoD  wasprc-ached  )iy  the  rtllring 
Modersttjr.  Rev.  J.  Butler,  from  Isaiah  ft": 
15,  after  which  the  Rev.  Bos  Kwong  hyi 
was  chosen  ^tfoderator. 

On  Monday  tveniug.  after  prayer  meet- 
ing, there  was  a  regular  meeting  of  Prt-aby- 
lery.  at  which  time  an  account  of  tbe  work 
iti  tbe  different  fltlds  'A  labur  was  given  by 
the  members  of  Presbytery.  The  dark,  aa 
welt  as  the  bright  side*  was  brought  out  by 
almost  every  speaker,  and  the  cncoursge 
menu  and  discouragemt  nts  of  tbe  work 
were  set  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Ibe 
listener  feel  Ihat  the  presbyters  were  anx 
iously  desiring  \o  fulfil  tbe  trust eommiLt<-d 
to  Ihem.  Some  of  them  reported  Hiliiitiooa 
to  their  cburctic:^,  and  also  reporUd  a  num- 
ber of  incjuirers  who  were  desiring  of  unit- 
ing with  the  church,  noting  the  obstacles 
which  were  in  Ihe  way  of  inquirers  publicly 
confessing  Christ. 

Another  interesting  account  was  giTcnof 
an  opium  smoker  who  was  an  anxious  in- 
quirer, but  was  not  <iuitti  witling  U)  endure 
Uie  suffering  which  ibc  casting  off  of  his 
opium  woukI  brin^  upi'u  him. 

Another  brother  gave  an  account  of  aa 
inr|uirer  wbo  kept  a  shop  for  the  sale  of 
idolatrous  articles,  who,  by  looming  a 
Chrhtlan.  wouhl  have  to  give  up  bis  preKnt 
means  of  livelihood. 

Another  related  the  cnse  of  a  man  wba 
was  secrelary  to  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, who  wsnted  t<i  unite  with  the  church, 
but  as  bis  duUes  nquired  his  presence  at 
the  Vornen  all  the  morning,  be  was  only 
able  lo  keep  futlf  of  tbe  "Lord's  day." 
therefore  was  not  admitted  to  charcb  mem- 
bership 

Another  interesting  com  wai  narrated  of 
an  itinerant  doctor  wbo  bad  been  an  in- 
quirer for  souiu  lime,  and  bad  paaeed  avery 
good  examination  ti^fore  the  session,  but 
could  nf)t  see  hu  way  clear  to  keep  the 
Sahhatli  He  Is  obliged  10  be  nt  bis  pott 
on  every  market  day.  which  anm«ti 
occurs  on  the  Sub^&tb.  or  he  will  lofe 
busin^eas.  Many  interesting  cases  were 
of  tho8«  who  wen)  willing  to  risk  the  loisof 
all  things  to  gain  Christ. 

On  Tuesday  ihey  bad  a  very  ioleto^ting 
session,  when  several  practical  quettioi» 
were  discussed. 

Piril.    "Marriages  and  Fiinerala." 
can  1)0  done  to  Us^n  the  expeases  vopoecli 
with  tbefce  two  important  events?    The  di» 
cussion  was  opened  by  liuv.  Uob  C'ang-cng. 
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Be  bemoaned  the  DvcMsltj  for  the  great ex- 
pmMs  coDoected  with  marrloi^  and  fune- 
vBtk,  bulc«'iilii  wjKgeBt  uo  way  out  of  the 
Mkulty;  puuibly  marriages  might  be 
brougbi  ab(jut  with  leu  dUplay,  but  as  to 
faoerals  the  CbrislianB  bad  already,  in 
otaoy  ways,  curtailed  tbe  burial  ceremonies, 
and  be  aould  not  see  thitt  tbuy  could  at 
present  lessen  expcoscs.  He  would,  how- 
ever. Tentupe  to  euggtai  Uiai  Presbjiery 
Vigbt  fix  a  cf-rtain  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
bride — aay  ^8  as  the  miaimum,  and  $00  aa 
the  nazimum  In  be  paid  orer  ui  tbe  parents 
of  the  girl.  Another  tmjthor  (hnui;bt  Huh 
nm  ttx)  small,  and  BUgge.Kie<l  tlj&i  |t(0 
ihi'uld  tie  the  minimum  and  (10<)  the  maxi- 
mum pric«  for  a  bride.  One  brolber  thought 
the  fault  lay  mostly  with  tbe  women,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  exhort  them  to  dis- 
pense with  cosily  btidal  ornaments  and  ex 
pKuIre  outflrs. 

The  Rer  Zi  Kyno  jinj;  said  be  bad  be^n 
abl«  to  persuade  a  few  brides  to  glvA  up 
cert^Q  expecsivu  aiticlcKof  drcrs  and  jew- 
elry, and  to  appear  pUiner  as  becomes 
Christian  women.  The  Itcv.  Yi  Ziog  fah 
said  tbat  the  miiideus  were  moat  uuwillin^ 
to  dispense  with  what  tbe^  con^iidered  a  be 
coming  outfit,  and  notwiibstaoding  what 
was  believed  lo  (he  conlrary.  tbe  youthful 
bride  hod  lomewbnt  to  say  a^  lo  what  h*T 
oulttt  ahonld  be.  8be  was  determined  to 
appear  iu  what  would  trtconsldervd  prop*  r 
fltyle.  and  if  ebe  could  not.  would  buhtilnto 
lean,  and  tnistead  of  tbe  mirtb  of  tbe  mur 
riage-feast  they  would  hear  the  nailing*  of 
a  funeral.  Several  of  tbe  brrtbrpn  acknowl 
edged  that  the  heavy  drblS  which  most  of 
Uiem  hnre  were  tbe  result  of  the  exiwnses 
coDiMcted  with  marriages. 

Tbe  sei-'ond  <iuesLion  wa^  "Occupsiion^ 
for  the  Children  of  Np»1ivr  (:hH»tiBns. ' 
This  waa  opened  by  tbe  Hev  ZI  Kyno  jing. 
and  waa  freely  di^L-ussed.  Mauv  trxuinpl*  t 
were  cited  to  show  what  efforts  tmd  btftn 
made  by  Cbrislian  parents  \i^  stcutc  work 
for  their  sons  which  would  out  involve 
them  Lo  heathen  prattices.  la  some  in 
stanrra  arraoKtmcuts  weie  msik*  vvilh  th>* 
cmpluyer.  that  if  the  boy  should  be  allowtd 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  hix  nppreoitee^hip 
abould  continue  for  six  mouths  longer  than 
the  usual  tvrm.  or  tbe  sum  •'/  money  xv 
eclvvd  at  the  end  of  bis  lime  should  bo  leM 
Ib&n  that  commouly  received.  <  >ne  hrrith-  r 
spoke  tf  tbe  difHculties  connccie^l  wiih 
leamine  tradcfi  or  r^cio^r  clerkf  Tbe  cus 
torn  ia  taat  tbe  boys  must  perform  tbe  idol- 
atrous service  before  (be  rairon  god,  and  an 
arranicemeot  must  be  maiiR  to  free  the  b-y 
from  thia  duty.  As  there  are  plenty  of  hea- 
then l)oyB  who  woald  gUdiy  perff.rm  ihie 
service,  they,  of  course,  are  taken  in  prefer 
enre  to  those  who  areuDwilltog  to  do  this 
ldotairou.i  work.  The  more  genietl  the 
employment  the  more  idolatry  was  there 
ooDOfrcted  with  it.  and  the  more  menial  tbe 
employment  the  fewer  the  obstacles  there 
were  connected  with  iL  It  was  urged  that 
all  the  boys  should  have  tome  education— 
enough,  at  least,  lo  enable  them  to  read  tbo 
Scriptures. 

Tbe  third  question  was.  "The  Best 
Methoii  for  Securing  Sdf  Hupport."  It  was 
npeneil  by  the  Rev.  Bao  Kwt)ng  byi.  Mr. 
Bso  urge«i  tbe  pastors  to  exhort  the  people 
to  give.  He  was  interniptud  by  an  eider, 
who  aald.  "Wbatt  a  pastor  ask  for  his  own 
siipp'irt!  that  would  be  a  hard  thing  lo  d<i. 
No."  said  be,  "a  pastor  cannot  exhort  'he 

eople  to  give  to  bin  own  support."  Mr. 
to  replied.  "I  Ibiok  I  shsll  exhort  my 
people  to  give."  I  may  remark  tbat  Mr. 
Ban's  church  shown  that  the  pastor  has  ex- 
horted bis  people  lo  give,  for  in  the  matter 
Of  self  support  it  is  tbe  best  in  the  Presby- 


tery.   The  Hev.  L'oh  Cong  eog  thought  the 

pastor  should  urge  his  peuple  lo  give,  and 
they  should  be  told.  l>c!ore  uniting  wlib  the 
church,  tbat  it  was  a  CbriHtian  duty  tugivo 
aa  Qcd  had  prospered  them  lie  thought 
some  of  the  difllculiy  lay  in  the  pastor hnv 
ing  too  much  pity  for  his  people,  and  loo 
much  fear  of  offending  them.  Mr.  Ut>h  is 
pafiior  of  n  self-supporting  church.  The 
Rev.  J.  Butler  reminded  them  tbat  tbe 
money  given  was  npt  to  the  pastor,  nur  to 
the  poor,  but  to  the  Lord.  A  pastor  must 
not  appear  before  bis  people  as  a  beggar, 
but  as  one  who  is  tescbing  the  I>ord'f  will 
concerning  his  people.  The  Presbytery 
seemed  quite  ntirn'd  upon  this  subject,  and 
alive  to  the  fact  that  giving  is  a  Christian 
dutv. 

Tbe  fourth  subject  was  "Foot*binding." 
The  discussion  wss  openud  by  Vu  Kob- 
tsing.  who  tried  to  set  forth  some  of  tbe 
disadvantages  connected  with  tbe  practice 
or  f<ot  binding.  There  wa:^  noUting  to  bo 
Bsid  in  its  favor  except  tbat  it  waa  the  cus- 
tom lo  bind  tbetr  daugbters'  feet.  Some  of 
the  speakers  could  nut  see  that  it  was  any 
more  ^inlul  than  acjme  customs  of  foreign 
countries  which  are  tolerated  amongst 
Christians.  Othctu  thought  it  wsm  at  Uasi 
a  etep  in  advance  tu  aicitate  UieHu)>ject,  and 
referred  to  what  bad  already  been  done  by 
individuals  in  the  dirtctiou  of  unbinding 
their  daugbtera' leeu  A  number  of  cases 
could  l>e  p4itnled  to  where  the  wives  and 
daughters  had  unbound  feet,  and  hope  was 
expressed  that  in  a  fnw  )  ears  at  kast  there 
would  not  t>e  any  bound  feel  amongst  the 
Cbristuns. 

At  the  8  o'rlock  P.  M.  a  specisl  meeting 
wftM  fa<rld  in  view  of  the  present  siaie  of 
afTuirs  In  China.  The  burden  of  tbepmycrii 
■U'l  rxuoriaiii'Ui  was  that,  whatever  the 
oiiicuQie  iif  ilie  war  htiouli)  be,  Uod  mlgbi 
\w  >'loiltled  and  Chiua  beconiu  a  Chriailau 
nation. 

ladlL 

W«rli  for  Lapvin  la  Jadla. 

Miss  Luihrtp.  of  (be  Woman's  Union 
Miasion.  writes  from  India: 

While  in  a  distant  bill  station  for  a 
change.  I  kssglnd  iitafe^oaieihing  of  the 
wtrk  of  nihers  f"r  the  heathen  and  ^lobam 
mcdims.  The  thing  that  iuie>ostcd  me  rao>t 
wiw  a  larg*-  l4*ptrr  Hj-ylum,  The  missionary 
in  charge  tuld  me  ihere  wtru  100  inmates 
Very  ciiraio<  table,  separate  bdiaes  are  pro- 
vided for  mi  u  snd  wumen.  They  have  a 
ohtiTch  anil  »^choi''l  bou^e,  and  surrounding 
their  barracks  the  hill  sides  are  terraced, 
and  htre  those  who  are  able  to  work  do 
S'tmething  toward  raising  their  own  grain 
and  vegetables.  About  teventy  have  been 
baptized. 

Of  course  no  compulsion  is  used  in  get- 
ting tliem  into  the  place,  nor  in  kcepink: 
tliem  there,  so  only  those  remain  wbo  fully 
appreciate  tbe  kindness  which  caies  fo'r 
itiem  in  their  terrible  attltctton.  Many  of 
the  poor  creatures  are  in  n  slate  which 
makes  tbe  sight  of  tbem  rcvotiing,  and  I 
rejoiced  that  Ibeio  were  those  willing  to  go 
amnne  them.  It  could  only  be  done  for  the 
love  of  Chrisl. 

It  seems  a  small  matter  to  give  money  tt/ 
help  thisclasa  of  unfortunates,  when  one 
con^-iders  wbitl  tbe  sacriQce  would  be  (o  go 
among  them  didly  and  try  to  help  their 
sufferings  and  to  arouse*  their  dull  roinda. 
Funds  are  lacking  sometimes,  and  alwaya 
grtnt  effort  has  tobemadetoralseKutTlclent 
to  meet  the  needs.  The  healthy  chiKln-n  of 
the  lepers  are  taken  from  them  and  brought 
up  separately  in  a  school,  where  many  have 
grown  up  bright,  healthy  boytt  and  eirls, 
showing  no  signs  of  their  Urrible  inherit- 


ance. This  asylum  Is  one  of  several  In 
India  for  this  class  of  people,  all  under  the 
care  of  mia8ionarie&,  but  receiving  aid  from 
many  Christian  residents  outside  the  mia- 
sionary  drcles. 

In  our  own  work  in  the  zenanas  we  some' 
times  meet  with  women  and  girls  who  have 
leprosy.  In  one  school  I  have  a  dear  ttttUi 
Mohammedan  girl  wbo  is  beginaing  to 
show  signs  of  It.  It  mnkea  me  sad  to  1  )ok 
at  her,  knowing  how  hopeless  ber  diaeaae 
is  anil  to  wliat  extent  It  may  go  before 
death  ends  her  sulferioge.  Her  mother.  Id 
whose  house  the  school  is  held,  bus  notr^Ott 
of  it.  but  the  father,  whom  I  neversee.  msy 
be  a  leper.  At  all  events,  they  make  no  dif- 
ference between  this  child  and  the  others, 
who  are  well  as  yei. 

ttithflFM  Mtwloa  la  ladla. 

Dr.  Anna  S  Kuglcr.  of  the  Lulberaa- 
Misaion  in  India,  writes  from  Ounioor, 
Dec  18: 

The  close  of  the  year  is  near  at  hand  tind 
we  will  pause  for  a  moment  and  lake  a 
backward  glance  Tbe  beginning  of  1884 
found  OS  with  four  casie  schools.  These 
now  uumber  nine,  and  Ave  of  them  are  Ilk 
tbe  distiict.  This  year  will  be  specially 
remembered  by  us  as  one  in  which  district 
work  bss  been  inaugurated.  God  grant 
that  Ibis  branch  of  labor  may  so  grow  tbat 
that  soon  it  will  have  extended  to  every 
town  and  village  of  tbe  South  Kiiabna  Dia- 
Irict  Another  memorable  feature  ol  th» 
year  has  b<;i-D  the  t^iablitthmenl  of  ascbud 
for  tbe  MiiMulman  girls,  and  tbo  beginning 
of  home  work  amongst  the  Mussulman  wo- 
men. 

It  is.  1  think,  the  opinion  of  all  miesioa- 
aries  that  it  is  eapecially  ditilcult  tu  intlu- 
ente  this  claas  of  people.  Believing  mat 
Ui*y  have  had  a  revelation  which  la  later 
than  the  Bible,  they  n-ject  all  in  the  Bible 
which  is  not  in  accordnnce  with  tbe  teach- 
ing of  thu  Koran.  Thu  fruits  of  their  fft- 
ligion  arc  seen  mtbe  warllkt;  and  unr« liable 
cnamcler  of  the  men  whise  lives  are  full  of 
allin.quity;and  in  the  auspicious,  preja- 
duc-ed.  ignoianl  naluies  of  the  secluued 
women. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  we  ilaa  on  our 
record  the  names  ol  twelve  MussuJmaa 
xeuanas  in  which  regular  Insiruclion  i»g.ven 
in  reading  and  fancy  work,  lu  df«  of 
these  homes  the  Bible  is  Uugbt  regutaily. 
and  in  two  of  the  homes  its  truths  ar«  lis- 
tened lo  with  much  inieresi.  During  the 
year  we  we  have  untertd  muny  MuAsuimaa- 
homes  and  have  sUo  had  a  number  of 
pupils  in  Hindu  homes. 

But  we  cannot  report  to  you  any  conver- 
sions lis  the  result  ol  one  year's  laimr.  liul 
tbix  Will  not  muke  us  Itel  ihat  it  bos  Uua 
withimt  resulli'.  As  iu  ibc  uaturnt  world 
we  must  sow  tbe  seed  eie  we  expect  a  bar 
vesi,  sola  it  in  the  spiritual  world.  Thia 
hai  been  a  year  of  seed  sowing. 

CvaivnlBu  «r  a  L«wler  «f  lb*  Hat«iaaSiM. 

The  Rev.  S  Koowles.  of  tbe  MelhodUl 
Episcopal  Mission  in  India,  writes  of  % 
recent  experience  in  bis  wonderful  work 
iu  India.  After  a  ride  of  ten  miles,  he  ar- 
rived at  the  home  of  Jhandula,  who  bad 
been  bspt  zed  in  Gondah  and  at  whose  In- 
vitation the  journey  was  made. 

He  writes:  We  found  Jhandula  wilh 
twenty  of  bU  old  ditdplcB  ready  lo  re- 
ceive us. 

We  gathered  round  a  wood  fire,  and  hold 
service  by  its  light  and  warmth.  Three  of 
the  Itesl  of  Sbanduln's  disciples  caine  out 
snd  declared  thcrapc.vcs  on  the  side  of 
tbcir  old  teacher,  and  we  haptliu^d  tfa^iu 
Iheo  tuul  there,  and  afterwards  partook  of 
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tea  nod  cAkcsof  nnleavened  bnnd  together. 
Tho  oLhera  held  back,  but  promif-ed  10  put 
tliemnel ves  under  our  □•itivo  preucbt^r  in 
Balr&mpur  for  more  inslructinu  iu  tliiH  way. 
Jbanduln's  Abode  is  cooQpogiNl  of  t«ro  mud 
hulaererted  i)n  s  raised  square  piece  nf 
ground,  wjrh  plaatato  trees  nnd  a  tiurdtfa 
of  miiriiiolda  iu  front,  and,  betiind.  a  Ane 
milcb  cow  was  tethertd  nenr,  aad  a  targe, 
flcrc*!  dog  fsHteocd  lo  a  tree  clo«e  by.  witti 
a  heaT_v  chain.  Bceraod  as  a  Bentlael  faith 
fully  on  the  walch  over  ibe  Hllle  properly. 

Ucfore  tbe  people  of  tbe  villapot  around, 
markvd  uul  aa>l  built  thia  nrai.  co«y  place 
for  him,  JbHndiiiti  ba<l  eai  almost  iiudn 
uoder  au  atijaceui  tree,  in  all  w^aibers  and 
BOftaODs.  for  tteeloe  pear».  Wheu  be  bivl 
tha«  tested  aaii  proved  bin  fakiratiiii.  the 
people  prefleuu-il  him  wiib  bis  present 
abode.  Tld-t  place  he  has  coofccrated  to 
-  Christ,  and  here  be  hope<t  to  win  many  over 
to  the  worship  and  wrvioe  of  tbr  yn-al 
Master.  Afltr  JMperlinir  bis  property  and 
pariHkiDg  of  his  boipitality.  we  bild  an- 
other eerrice,  at  wbicb  all  the  leod.iig  laod- 
Jorda  of  the  villagea  were  preeenl. 

At  this  interesiine  nerviue  the  only  eA«iin, 
or  female  disciple  .ThanduU  bad.  came  for- 
ward and  asked  for  baptism.  For  Hfteea 
years  she  had  been  Jbandula'adlHotple,  and 
mil  that  time  has  been  true  to  btr  vows  o( 
oha«!ity.  She  isagood-lookingliiUe  womao 
about  twenty  Hve  years  old.  Siie  la  quite 
intelligent  and  of  good  manners.  We  bap- 
tized her.  changing  her  old  name.  jR/im  pi- 
jtari  (the  beloved  of  l(am),  to  Ita  piyari  (the 
beloved  of  Chriat). 

We  did  someihioK  more  than  this,  for 
flndioK  JhanHula  and  laa-plvarl  bad  a  real 
likintr  lor  each  other, wecaltcd  our  bretbrcu 
toeeiber,  and  there  Id  our  Utile  tent  we 
UDitA^d  thfte  two  faithful  souls  in  matii 
mooy.  We  all  spent  a  most  pb^afiaat  and 
happy  day  tofrelher  and  then  left  in  the 
pTpQlng  lo  apeuJ  ibe  Sabbath  morrow  in 
Balrampur.  The  Spirit  moving  Jliamlula 
wa^  cxDressed  beautifully  in  tbe  pravcr  be 
ofTi-rt'd  tip  before  we  departed:  "O  Go<J, 
may  Bal-Annpur  soon  become  Bal /«(»• 
pui!"  and  we  all  sh^'itB.?  •Ameu!" 


A  OoaTCrUxl  HrahmaB'ii  Slorj. 

The  Rev,  J.  (j.  Potter,  of  tbe  Enirlisb 
Ba|iti»i  MisaioD  in  India,  writca  as  follows 
of  a  Ctirmttan  mela  be  niteoded  at  Meio 
pure: 

Krnm  morninir  to  Diaht.  with  intervals  for 
food  Hod  rpst.  tbe  meelines  wore  on  for 
some  days.  PfByr,  prai-e.  end  friendly 
dlpriirKir>n  on  snbjrr'ii  connected  wiih  our 
wnrk  •t|i»rtist*'d,  whilst  fvery  nftf  moon  the 
whole ''oropsny  marched  in  procci>«tnD  to 
the  tarec  and  hiDdMime  tiativu  nhnpel.  silu- 
ale  1  <•!  ihi'  rnidflle  of  ihe  niiive  ciiy.  A 
hymn  IvSng  ounc,  the  Cbri'tiflns  cnifrfd. 
followed  bv  a  crowd  of  Himlun  and  Mn 
bamni«>diin».  to  whom  pointed  gospol  ad 
OrwM-j*  were  given  After  a  short  interval 
for  rt-HT,  the  evpniog  roeeiings  were  coo- 
TPnH''.  They  were  e»pfciallv  intere«iiDg, 
on  invoiint  of  Ibe  many  p'ecioun  leaiimo 
nfp«oi»'n  bv  Ihofie  preRcni  of  how  Ood 
bad  ni*-r  ibem  It  ia  Impowlble  lo  rtpre 
■rnf  with  ppu  snd  iok  lli«  'Teep  f.tHnir 
minifpfitrd  by  those  wbn  Hpuke.  a«  thfv 
told  lis  of  how  lh»'y  bad  been  brought  'mm 
the  dNrknef^  of  heatheDism  into  Ibe  lieht 
ftnd  'itier'v  of  the  Gospel.  I  will,  however. 
b^i^tly  refer  to  the  tfflini'  oy  of  one  of  thoso 
who  BrHiki'.  which  'b-eplv  moved  us  Oh. 
that  the  ppople  of  EneUnd  might  have  Ha 
t^ned  In  ihr  ihiilling  words  of  this  con 
ver'ed  Rrahmati  prieHl, 

TellloK  as  are  the  speeches  often  dpliv- 
ered  at  the  mpeiinga  of  our  S'xileiy  in  Eng- 
land, I  think  I  never  liatened  lo  one  that 


moved  me  more  Ihaa  Uiat  of  which  I  give 
my  recolleciions  Uern  is,  a*  near  as  poB- 
aible.  the  itpeuker'ff  own  words: 

"I  am  by  hirtli  n  firnhiuaa.  a  rfeidi'nl  of 
ihe  di.i[ri<-i  of  Agrn.     My  villnffe  \h  on  the 

lunkK  i>r  the  .Till i.     In  thnL  vilUi/tf  I  watt 

higbly  rtap'tici.  and  eierciawi  for  inauy 
years  the  oftice  of  prieai.  Ar  tinmen  of  Jov 
or  sorrow,  ilie  birih  or  'leath  i-f  u  cItdJ, 
marriage  or  time  of  irirhnr'MH,  toy  -trviceH 


sages   which    might  be  uied  against 
Christian  religion.     My  ob)eoC  wu  U>  : 
fule;  but  Instead  of  that,  I  wu,  by  Gc_ 
mercy,  convinced  of  the  truth  Of  the  rel| 
glon  of  Jesus. 

"Being  thus  convinced.  I  resolved,  at  1 
co»t,  to  be  faithful  to  my  ronvlctlona. 
therefore  maile  my  wity  to  Agra,  and,  on| 
ciM<ri*^<Kiii  iif  my  faith  in  Cbrift,  wm  hsp 
ii7.ed.     Afu-r  baptism  I  returned  to  my  vQ 
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A  Lady  of  India, 


were  required  snH  liberal  f'ffbriiign  wero 
made  to  me  accordingly.  And  even  tbi even 
and  other  bad  men  tUrtrd  not  t-njoy  their 
ill  gotten  giiin  lill  tbt'y  bad  baooed  me  a 
share  of  the  same.  By  all  clasaep,  rich 
aod  poor  alike,  I  was  honored,  if  noL  wor- 
I- hip  (led. 

■  On«  day.  as  T  sat  by  the  bsnk*  of  ihe 
Kiver  .fiimna  «nB;Hg1iig  in  my  devotions.  I 
was  aliractcd  by  the  prearhmg  of  a  mis 
^ioiiRiy.  who  quoteti  pannages  from  tlie 
Hindu  Shai-lers  in  refuralion  of  the  very 
religion  which  we.  rb  Ilimlux.  prorineeJ. 
I  Was  Kiirrnl  by  bi-aring  ^ucb  ■ll^e  msde  r>r 
our  own  hooks,  and  reaoWed  that  I  would 
act  in  tbe  same  way  wirh  rc-gHrd  to  ilie 
Cbrimiau  religion.  With  thHt  end  in  view. 
I  spent  ten  »hillingB  in  purchsoiog  Cbris- 
tinn  bo«)k«.  snd  c-mmenreH  to  study  the 
Bible  diligently  in  Older  to  find  Luuie  pas 


iHgc.  Then  came  the  Btrugele  as  to  whether 
I  should  iry  to  bufeh  up  or  boldly  make 
known  what  I  had  done.  1  reiulved,  by 
God's  help,  upon  the  latter  course;  and  flnl 
to  my  sister,  and  af lerwanls  to  my  wife  and 
utherr,  I  dt^clared  the  fact  that  1  bad  become 
a  Chrititiau.  At  first  tliey  refused  to  believe 
tbtH  statement,  but,  when  convinced  of  its 
tTuUi.  they  one  and  all  foisook  me,  my 
(tisier  abiipioc  nic  forhaviug  disgraced  the 
family  and  difliunored  the  religion  of  my 
fathers,  aud  my  wife  threatening  to  drown 
btT.>-e)f  iua  well  to  ahow  her  disgust  and 
MiveherhoDor.  The  persecution  continued. 
snd  I  was  abui^fd  andsli^hted  by  those  who 
formerly  regarded  me  with  awe  and  rcve- 
Tence. 

"One  dsy.  asl  was  about  to  draw  water 
from  ihe  Tillagu  well,  the  mn  of  the  land- 
unner  ihru»t  me  away  with  wordaof  ab 
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I  stmck  me,  the  rery  man  whom  he 
I  taught  to  nypinl  as  atmuetdirine. 
1  from  my  rillage,  I  took  a  piece  of 
knd  Dew  by  aod  commenced  to  farm  it  tor 
i  UTelihood,  aod,  aft«r  a  while,  my  wife 
,ttd  children  came  to  ijve  with  me.  My 
kdifficulty  was  ID  n^ard  to  obtainiog 
V»  as  I  was  forbiddeo  to  draw  from  any 
Tillage  wells,  leal  by  my  doing  so 
water  BboiUd  b«  polluted.  This 
ilty  was  not  surmounted  till  the  mag- 
1  of  Agra  carae  and  compelled  the 
olderB  of  the  district  lo  allow  me  to 
iw  water.  This  they  did,  but  only  from 
ne  well,  and  ttiis  well  no  other  rillagerB 
iderwards  dared  (o  iiae,  fearing  de&lemeot 
'  B  loM  of  caste  I  had.  for  Christ's  sake, 
fKnken  home,  wife,  children,  and  prop- 
■^.  aod  bad  yet  to  receive  according  to 
the  promise  in  this  world  an  hundredfold. 
"ThiB,  I  thank  God.  has  been  the  case, 
ii  a  ChristiBD  preacher  I  have  met  with 
mocb  to  cheer  me;  and  three  or  four, 
ttrongb  my  indlrumeniality.  have  t>een  leil 
toembrmce  the  Christian  reli^non  And  for- 
■kt  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  More- 
0nr,  Christ  haa  fulBlIed  Hia  own  word  in 
»7  experieaoe,  'Ye  shall  be  broui^btberore 
Uii^  for  My  name's  »ake.'  During  one 
of  my  preaching  tours  I  was  in  the  neigh- 
ter&ood  of  Jeypoor.  and,  whilst  preaching 
lot  crowd  of  people,  was  called  up^jn  to 
Mit  by  a  headman  amongst,  tbe  native 
polioe,  and,  not  having  obeyed  orders, 
iftsnrarda  ntcelved  a  Kiiramons  to  appear 
before  tbe  native  prince,  the  brother  of  the 
kiDitof  Jej-poor.  next  day.  When  asked 
vbjr  I  had  not  obeyed  orders  the  day  be- 
fore. I  replied.  Voiir  majesty.  I  was  greatly 
dairouiof  meetini^  with  you.  but  bod  not 
U«  money  wherewith  to  bribe  the  attend- 
mis  at  your  court,  but  by  disobeying  orders 
lave  now  obtained  my  heart's  desire.' 

"The  young  prince  was  taken  with  my 
asiver,  and  expressed  a  desire  personally 
to  hear  of  the  Christian  religion.  Accord 
isgly,  next  day.  he  aonveoed  an  assembly, 
10  which  he  invited  Hindu  aod  Mohamme 
isD  teachers  and  m^aetf,  and,  the  assembly 
Ofi&g  calleil.  hiinseir  sat  instate  to  hear  the 
claims  of  the  tlirtM!  religiDus  set  forth  by 
ibeii  repreaentatives  there  aattembled.  For 
9rs  hours  the  assembly  lasted,  and  in  the 
•Ad,  by  tbe  help  aod  blessing  of  Uod  upon 
vhat  I  was  enabled  to  say,  the  king  de- 
rided in  favorof  theChrfstion  religion,  and, 
xddreasing  me.  said,  'Stay  aa  long  at  you 
viah  in  tbe  temple  premises,  aod  you  shall 
receive  from  me  provision  for  your  wants 
And  if  you  can  but  prove  to  me  the  mys- 
tery of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  1  my- 
Klf  will  become  your  disciple,'" 

U  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  old 
nao  bad  finished  his  story,  but  there  wore 
oooe  ID  tbe  company  who  showed  signs  of 
Weariness,  and  many  were  the  eyes  wet 
■rith  tears  aa  the  story  was  being  told. 
The  Ufe-etory  there  told  la  that  of  one  of 
'tir  Agra  native  evangelists,  and  the  sub- 
bet  of^it  is  has  long  been  an  sgent  of  our 
lociety. 

For  my  own  part  I  could  not  help  fecl- 
bg  that,  if  this  had  lieen  the  only  fruit  of 
Eumyyeanof  toil  In  the  district  of  Agra, 
ire  lud  not  labored  in  vain  nor  spent  our 
treiagth  for  nought. 

The  Cnieat  aptrit  of  unity  prevailed  in  all 
ha  meefUngs,  and  ss  one  of  Iboee  present 
■emarked.  it  was  truly  entitled  to  be  called 
\  mela.  because  "mel" — i.  e.  peace,  bar- 
nooy,  love — had  Iwen  so  richly   manifest. 

rrveBsiiUrt  Tosrl;  MntloK  ■■  Udla. 

Sev.  Tboe.  W.  Burkholdor,  of  the  Fnw 
Baptist  UiisioD  in  India,  writes  from  Bhim- 


The  Hbu^I  and  Oriaaa  Yearly  Mee'ing 
convened  with  the  Bhimpore  church.  Dec. 
7-14,  and  enjoyed  a  proStaMe  session.  Our 
native  brethren  are  progressing  in  the 
Lord's  work,  are  learning  to  do  more 
promptly  the  tasks  assigned  them,  and  are 
coming  to  see  and  feel  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  burdens  of  thechurch  are  upon  them, 
and  that  if  ever  Lheir  couutryaien  are  to 
have  and  accept  the  Gospel,  it  must  be 
through  their  labors  and  sacrifice,  and  mt 
those  of  the  missionary. 

The  usual  routine  of  busineee  of  Yearly 
Meetings  at  home  was  observed,  and  the 
programme  of  parts  assigned  six  months 
previous  was  carried  out.  Wo  were  fav- 
orcd  at  the  lime  with  the  presence  of  Rev.  G. 
H.  Rouse,  of  the  Bapttst  Stission,  from 
Calcutta,  and  of  Rev.  W.  Busbell.  of  the 
American  Baptist  Mission  lothePo  Karens 
in  Durma  It  was  cheering  to  have  these 
brethren  come  in  and  hear  something  from 
them  about  their  work,  and  the  succeisea 
attending  thtlr  labors.  We  were  especially 
iotereetf^  in  hearing  about  how  church  in- 
dependence was  bding  achieved  in  Burma 
among  the  Karens. 

The  plan  of  giving  among  them  as  re 
lated  by  Bro  BLiHliHir  was  something  after 
the  Methodisl  plan,  that  is  of  giving  by 
HHfifjumonts.  A  conference  is  convened 
and  there  it  is  determined  just  bow  much 
each  church  is  to  cive  the  coming  year, 
and  as  a  rule  the  plau  has  lieen  successful. 
some  of  the  churches  going  beyond  the 
a^casmcnt  in  supporting  tht-ir  own  vill'^e 
Bcboola.  And  not  a  little  pleasant  wao  it 
to  have  these  brethren  lit  down  to  the  table 
of  the  liord  with  u«  on  the  laatSabbath  of 
tbe  meeting,  when  we  alt  remembered  otir 
Lord  in  the  emblems  of  bis  broken  body 
and  shed  blood. 

The  subjects  that  came  up  for  discussion 
were  i  m  med  lately  connected  with  out  work, 
and  were  of  practical  interest  to  every 
missionary.  There  was  one  subject  in  pur- 
tir-ular.  tbat  of  the  native  pastor  of  the 
Midnnpore  church,  .Taf^ob  Misbra.  vii., 
■■Wbst  is  proper  for  a  man  to  do  on  becom- 
ing a  Christian,  who  ha*  two  wives?" 
(liie  brother  look  the  poiltion  that  one 
sboukl  >je  foraaken,  put  away  on  becoming 
a  Christian,  or  previous  thereto:  and  this  I 
rather  think  is  the  .view  of  every  one  among 
us.  But  it  is  a  subject  aa  yet  of  dellbera 
live  interest  among  us.  for  we  have  had 
but  one  caK  among  us  m  yet,  and  in  that 
the  proper  thing  to  be  done— that  Is  put 
away  one  wife — was  not  questioned,  I  be- 
lieve. The  societies  1abc>ring  in  Indiabave 
diOcrent  opinions  in  this  matter;  and  might 
it  not  he  well  for  our  brethren  at  home  In 
their  Yearly  Meeting  to  take  up  the  lub- 
ject;  and  also  to  assign  the  'oplc  to  some 
one  for  discussion  at  General  Conterence7 
Strange  to  Mty  that  the  English  Baptist 
Society  an  represented  by  their  misaion- 
arieabere — one  of  whom  was  the  visiting 
brother  to  our  Conference,  the  Rev.  0.  H. 
Rouse— at  their  last  Yearly  Clonferencc  in 
Calcutta,  only  a  few  days  ago,  passed 
uTuinivwuMly  h.  vote  allowing  a  man  having 
two  wives  on  becoming  a  Christian,  to 
keep  ihcm  botK. 

To  give  a  verbatim  account  of  the  vari- 
ous reports  brou^^bt  in  by  the  special  com- 
mittees appointfti  OD  the  different  depart, 
ments  of  work,  as  missions,  (he  ministry, 
woman's  work,  etc.,  would  take  up  m,orc 
time  and  space  than  are  allowable.  Hence 
I  will  content  myself  by  giving  one  or  two 
of  the  reports  as  samples.  And  among 
them  all  thaton  miasions  asafair  one  which 
contaiaed  the  three  following  rcBfjlutions: 
Raolztd,  {\)  That  tbe  aative  brethren  Uke 
the  burdens  in  the  church  and  chtirch  work 


that  naturally  fall  upon  them.  ('2)  That, 
the  work  of  colportage  be  more  largely 
carried  on  at  ourdifferenlaiaiions;  (S)  That 
more  special  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  for 
God's  blesfiing  upon  the  work  t>c  observed 
Ihrotigbout  the  mission.  Tbo  first  recom- 
meodation  was  well  diFcuPsed,  and  the 
brethren  showed  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
subject  thaa  hitherto  exhibiied  by  them. 
which  was  pleasing  to  tbe  missionary.  If 
the  missionary'  baa  one  prayer  that  he  offers 
more  frequently  than  another  it  surely  ia 
the  one  connected  with  the  above  resolu- 
tion. Weal]  wish  to  see  that  day  dawo: 
when  the  native  brethren  will  feel  with  all 
tbeir  souls  that  tbe  burdens  of  tbe  church 
are  upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  foreigners 
among  them. 

Caasdlaa  Pnabrt«rlu  Blsiloa  ia  ladls. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Canada  Preibjf- 
fOTi'on  writes  from  Mbow,  India,  Jan.  14: 

Mhow.  one  of  tbe  central  stations  of  our 
Caoadian  mission,  is  beautifully  situated  oo- 
the  Oaml)hor  river,  only  a  few  mik-a  from 
the  VHndbya  Mountains  It  has  a  popula- 
tion variously  e*iiniaiwi  «i  from  8,000  to 
Ifi.OOO.  Since  1818  it  has  been  occupied  as 
a  military  sialion  or  cantonment  by  tbe 
Uritish.  There  are  (our  churches  for  the 
eoldiers  aod  other  Europeans  atthe  station, 
a  Roman  Cathoic,  a  Church  of  England. 
a  Methodist,  and  a  Church  of  ijcotland. 
Ths  rnngregations  are  very  small,  with  the 
exception  of  that  stiending  the  Church  of 
£ngland.  where  most  of  the  soldiers  wor- 
ship. 

Not  much  attention  is  given  by  any  of 
these  bodies  to  tbe  natives. 

Kducalional  facilities  in  Mhow  are  very 
poor.  There  arc  a  few  small  Hindu 
schools  taught  in  true  Hindu  fashion.  The 
scholars  assemble  in  the  porch  of  some 
private  house,  and,  sitting  on  the  ground 
floor  swayiug  back  and  forth,  tbey  commit 
to  memory  their  sacred  writings,  llicrc  is 
also  a  Parsee  school,  which  is  now  in  a 
languishing  condition,  where  higher  edu- 
cation is  professed  to  be  given.  The  school 
building  is  excellent,  and,  were  there  a 
competent  stslT  of  teachers,  a  large  number 
of  boys  would  attend,  and  this  inistitutioa 
would  l>ecorae  a  centre  of  great   influence. 

Our  own  Church  is  the  oi.ly  oae  that  has 
a  mission  among  the  natives.  Since  the 
mission  has  been  establiabed  there  has  been 
gathered  together  a  Christian  community 
of  thirty  five  souls.  Twoboya'  schools  an 
being  taught  by  tbe  native  Cbrjstiaiu.  the 
one  To  one  of  the  suburbs  with  an  attend- 
ance of  thirty:  the  other  in  the  building 
used  for  a  cburch  with  an  attendance  ot 
twenty. 

There  la  also  a  girK  sobool  with  an  at- 
tendance of  twenty-flve,  held  In  rented 
rooms  of  a  bungalow  on  the  Mission  Com- 
pouod,  taught  by  the  Misses  islockburg, 
who  are  rendering  excellent  service  to  the 
mission  also  as  i^nauu  workers.  A  nightly 
prayer- meeting  ib  held  on  tbe  mission  prem- 
ises, at  wbich  all  the  native  Christian  are 
expected  to  attend.  Every  Thursday  mom 
ing  a  diatrikulion  of  rice  is  made  to  a  num- 
ber of  poor  people,  and  advantage  Is  taken 
of  their  assembling  to  preach  tbe  Gospel  to 
them. 

On  Sabtnlh  morning  a  Sunday  school  la 
held  in  tbe  chnrcb,  superintended  by  Mr. 
Middleton,  one  of  the  preachers  of  the  staff, 
and  many  natives  gather  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  building,  which  la  in  the 
tnidst  of  the  bazaar,  attracted  by  the  sing- 
ing and  the  voice  of  the  preaciier.  Most 
listen  with  respect,  and  sometimes  a  few 
are  induced  to  enter  and  remain  till  the 
close  of  the  service. 
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White  Uie  services  aro  l>elas  held  wllhiD. 
the  irnfllc  ttud  bueiDesnof  uniW  Hf«  and 
irnrk  are  K'^icz  on  wUbout.  Sfhow,  out- 
eidoof  Ibe  little  clmrch-KoiDg  community, 
koowB  DO  Snbliatli.  Low  cafite  women. 
-with  tbelr  loads  of  t  Ithy  fuel  no  thr.ir  heads, 
■coolie  men  nnd  boys  wiih  iheir  burdens, 
ghair  drivere  with  their  bullock  carts, 
Parsee  merchnnts  bent  on  trada.  pass  and 
ropafti,  only  glancing  in  for  a  moment  as 
their  attention  is  caught  by  the  sound  of 
■•iDgJDlfor  preaching. 

U  will  take  years  of  patieot,  perseTenog 
labor  before  miinh  Impresfiion  can  )>e  innde 
on  the  mass  of  beatheniam  in  Mbow.  The 
people  BTo  so  fettered  by  caste,  bo  blinded 
by  the  Brahmins,  and  an  conserrative,  that 
it  necmn  a1mo«t  impo^ible  to  move  them. 
But  inducaces  are  alowlv  at  work  which 
are  preparing  the  way  ..and,  some  dajr,  when 
by  cnotact  wiiU  wedlcrn  civilization — by 
the  spread  of  education  wbicti  Indinuyoutb 
is  hungry  for,  caste  bonds  have  been  burned 
&nd  old  faiths  shaken,  the  people  will  move 
In  masses  to  Chriat 

lu  connection  with  the  mission,  there  is 
&]»o  a  depository  where  Bibles  and  religious 
books  and  tracts  in  savcral  dialects  are 
kept  for  sale.  A  native  colporteur  has  a 
stock  of  such  books  and  tracts  at  the  rail 
way  station,  and  aadeaTors  to  make  sale* 
to  the  paiaengera  on  the  arriTal  of  the 
trains. 

Work  is  being  cairied  on  in  several  of 
the  villageH  ne«r  Mhow  by  catecbi^ts  who 
open  schools  nod  teach  and  preach  as  they 
^nd  opportunity,  the  mi^MOoary  from  the 
ceDtrat  Ftalion  occasionally  visftiog  Uiem 
and  superintending  their  labors. 

The  work  in  the  Tillages  is,  in  many  re- 
spet^ta,  tlie  iu(wt  iiivitiop  and  encouraging. 
The  missionary  Las  no  ditHcutty  in  secur- 
ing attentire  audiences,  and  the  people  ar« 
most  anxious  to  have  schools  established 
among  them.  Thus  the  misisioDsriea  are 
endcAToriog  to  leaven  the  mass  of  hMthen- 
ism  around  them;  many  may  be  discour- 
aged because  of  the  apparent  little  pro^Tcsa. 
but  let  it  not  be  «».  We  are  laboring  not 
for  present  result^  merely,  but  for  time  and 
eternity.  Let  it  be  ours  to  sow  the  eeed, 
reap  who  may. 

An«rlr«B  Bsard  Mifaf*B  ftt  ■■dara. 

RcT.  J.  p.  Jones,  of  the  Amfrican  Board 
Mission,  wrlleafrom  Madura.  India; 

It  waa  to  me  a  greui  pleasure  and  inspi- 
ration to  assist  the  native  pastors  in  receiv- 
ing seventeen  souls  by  confeMion  into  our 
dty  churches  at  the  fast  communion  sea 
sons  of  these  churches.  They  are  moally 
young  people— the  children  of  our  Chrla- 
ttaDS— and  are  bright,  intelligent,  and  full 
of  promlae  to  the  church  of  God.  We  long 
to  see  more  coming  out  of  heatbeniBm,  but 
we  have  no  rig^ht  to  be  discouraged  while 
our  Christian  community  is  growing  rap- 
idly ID  graces  and  in  numbers. 

I  am  now  visiting  HyBtematlcally  ereiy 
fanilly  connected  with  us  within  the  city, 
and  am  not  a  little  encouraged  to  find  so 
much  domeatic  piety  and  so  much  effort 
among  fmiiiltes  in  a  <piiet  way,  to  Influence 
the  heathen.  I  am  natlsflcd  Uiat  while  our 
Christian  families  show  their  Christian  col- 
ors in  so  many  ways  at  home,  we  need  not 
be  afraid  about  the  ultimate  auccessof  oar 
cause  here. 

I  mm  also  learning,  to  my  comfort,  that 
the  more  we  learn  to  know  the  native 
brethren  in  their  private  and  domestic  life 
the  more  we  Qnd  to  admire  in  them  and  to 
encouragB  ua.  I  am  also  impreaaed  during 
these  TisilBwith  the  prosperity  of  our  Chris- 
tians in  the  city.  >'one  of  them  are  wealthy, 
and  on  the  other  band  very  few  are  in  want 


They  are  mostly  frugal,  induairious,  enter 
prising  people.  Their  houses  are.  in  the 
main,  comfortable  and  substantial,  and  are 
kept  lidj  and,  for  a  native,  homelike;  and 
I  trust  that  within  a  freneratlon  or  so  the 
influence  of  our  community  will  be  fi^lt  ile 
cidHly  within  the  city. 

Wearo  working  hard  in  the  line  of  self- 
support  in  the  native  church,  and  with 
good  results.  Qur  last  effort  as  a  mission 
has  been  in  changing  the  scope  and  ahfect 
of  our  native  Evangelical  Society  This 
Aoclety  has  had  as  lt«  object  the  support  of 
pastors,  and  we  have  now  added  the  more 
distinctly  miuionary  work  of  supporting 
evangelists  whose  time  wilt  be  devnted  to 
preaching  to  the  heallien.  Kvery  station 
will  have  nn  auxiliary  society,  two-thirds  of 
who^K  income  will  be  thus  devoted  to  evan- 
gelistic work,  and  one  third  given  to  Che 
mother  aociety  for  the  support  of  pastors. 
We  are  conHdent  that  this  will  stimulate 
our  congregai  ions  and  dmrcbea  very  much 
in  thii  line  of  benevolpncc. 

In  harmony  with  tbiA  idea  and  work  a 
few  of  us  have  begun  to  publiih  a  monthly 
paper  of  missionary  intelligence.  We  feel 
that  a  very  cheap  paper,  which  all  the  peo 
pie  CHO  lake,  end  which  will  disseminale 
missionary  news  through  all  our  congrepa- 
lions,  willdo  much  toward  creating  an  in- 
terest in  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  The 
people  are  not  slow  to  give  for  n  cause  in 
which  they  have  an  interest—an  inteUiptnt 
Interest,  The  new  paper,  77w  Joj/tul  Tid 
ingn,  is  received  very  warmly,  and  begins 
its  career  auspiciously.  Mav  the  Lord  bless 
it  in  its  mifistoi)  of  Iovean<)  raercvl 

Tliere  is  a  gwal  deal  nf  talk  and  not  a  lit 
He  excilement  during  these  days  concern 
ing  Theoaophy  Its  growth  in  South  India 
has  been  something  remarkable,  and  it  is 
exerting  a  great  d*al  of  influence  here- 
much  more  than  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bora  would  indicaic.  In  this  town  there 
are  probably  about  fifty  men  who  arc  mem- 
bers of  this  society.  This  is  not  a  large 
number,  it  is  true,  hut  when  we  rememhwr 
that  they,  to  a  man.  possess  social  position, 
influence  and  education,  and  have  no  scru- 
ple«  in  using  these  for  the  new  urn.  we 
can  easily  imagine  Its  power.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  phenomenal  growth ; 
but  the  chief  cause  in  the  shrewdnBOs  of 
the  founders  and  leaders  in  trying  to  bolster 
up  Hinduism  and  in  antagonizing  Christi- 
anity, which  the  people  recognize  as  the 
great  rival  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
But  Theofiophy  is  a  house  built  upon  the 
sand.  It  succeeds  most  by  temporizing. 
A  few  of  its  doctrines  are  good,  but  for 
these  it  haa  yet  to  strike  its  first  blow.  Its 
time  and  Ureagth  are  consumed  in  preach- 
ing platitudes&nd  in  catering  to  the  vulgar 
taste  of  the  members  for  'occult  phenom- 
ena.' which  in  the  West  are  none  other 
than  the  coarse  seances  of  Spliititaliam. 
These  have  recently  l>eon  exposed,  nnd 
Madam  Blavatsky,  their  priestess,  shown 
to  be  a  mere  trickster  and  deceiver.  But 
this  exposure  will,  I  fear,  have  not  very 
much  influence  over  the  members  who 
hunger  after  such  mystic  nonsense.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  cause  of  Christ  is  moving 
on  and  gathering  strength  from  this  new 
opposition^ 

Africa. 

Bhhsp  Wm.  Tftfln-  fa  Afriu. 
Miss  Mary  A.  Sharp  writ«s  from  Mon- 
rovia. Litjeria:  "Bishop  Taylor  arrived  on 
Jan.  22  after  dark,  lie  has  proachud  twice 
a  day  every  afternoon  at  Krooiown  to  a 
native  audience.  We  are  having  a  won- 
derful work  of  grace  there.  Yesterday  a 
powerfully  built  man  said:  'Last  night  I 


began  to  pray.     Me  say   "Lord   Jesus,  \ 
don't  know  you.     1  have  stooft  about  , 
and  I  come  to  you.     Now  me  beg  you 
»ave  me."    In  the  church  at  Monrovia 
altar  Is  crowded  with  seekers  for  pardons 
seekers  for  holy    hearts.     Y^wttmlay, 
28th,  Conference  convened.     All  the 
bera  were  present  but  iwo.     The  Bish 
presided     After  the  session  he  dined  hu 
riodty  and  then  went  down  to  Krootownj 
my  bamboo  church.     On  the  way  back  \ 
met  some  one  pressing  him  to  go  avd 
help    another   into    tbe    light.     Then 
preached    again    until    10   o'clock  at 
church  In  Monrovia.     The  ftver  will  ha^ 
no   chance  at    him    with  snch    prodieiq 
work.  God  is  with  us.  Olory.to  his  nami 

UrUitstoala   Hlidra   sf   tli«    Frse    Olianit 

BMIIID4. 

Dr,  Wm,    Scott   writes  from  Bandav 
liakeNyassa,  Africa,  Sept.  29.  188<; 

We  nave  just   returned    from   a  visit  ( 
two  weeks  to  Cape  MacJeor.     Tha  naliv 
were  very  cordial  in    welcoming  ua, 
many  wishes  were  expmised  that  we  migfa 
remain  among  them.     Vet  we  fell  a  fo 
night's  stay  quite  enough,   for  tbe  air  ] 
very  oppressive,   more  especially    at 
season  of  tlie  jtar.     One  has  not  there  i 
nice  cool  breezes  of  the  Lake,  which 
Bandawe  so  pleatant  and  betlihy. 

A  good  hrick  building,  pretenOy  wtedi 
a  store,  was  re  thatclied.      This  bulldin 
will  do  in  a  year  or  two  for  a  school  wh 
tbe  present  scboolhouse.   which  is  not 
brick,  is   worn  out.     Charles   Kond    col 
tiouf^s  10  do  a  little  evangelistic  work 
the  Sundays  uiid  week  day».     Albert 
take  up  school  work  when  be  returns  ihere.^ 
The  people  have  promised  to   send  their 
children  regularly  to  school  should  it  be 
reopened. 

While  we  were  there  I  started  a  Bible- 
class  for  tbe  churclt  members  and  a  few 
others  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons,  and  rec- 
ommended them  to  keep  it  up  afterwards. 
Tbe  Wednesday  vecXng  prayer  meeting  is 
to  be  continued  as  formerly. 

At  present,  school  is  closed  for  a  few 
weeks  at  Bandawe,  and  Hr.  J.  Smith 
(teacher)  ha?  gone  away  to  visit  Mr.  Bain 
at  Mwiuiwanda's.  Mr.  M'Callum  is  at  the 
station  in  the  Angoni hills,  piiltlag on  doors, 
etc.,  in  tbe  house  there,  in  preparation  for 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Eoyi.  Mr.  Williams 
has  been  at  Bandawe,  and  will  return  to 
tbe  hills. 

While  at  Kota  Kota.  on  the  way  from 
Cape  Maclear.  I  bought  a  donkey  from 
.lumbe,  the  Arab  chief  there.  It  has  since 
been  taken  overland  to  Bandawe,  and  will 
be  very  useful  to  me  in  visiting  among  the 
villngea. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, and  longing  for  tbe  ruins  to  refresh 
tbe  parched  earth,  which  is  indeed  a  fit 
simile  of  the  spiritual  soil  around  us.  Qod 
grant  us  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  revive  and  quicken  the  seed  whlcli  haa 
been  sown.     Meanwhile  we  labor  and  pray. 
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KBjtllBh  Baptist  (leagQ  IImIos. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Cruickshank,  of  the  Engl: 
Baptist  Mission  on  tbe  Congo,  writes  from 
Anhington  Biation.  Stanley  Pool : 

"I  arrived  here  on  September  14th.  Por 
the  first  few  days  I  was  very  busy  taking 
stock,  examining  stores,  and  packing  boxes. 
but  at  length  all  was  floished,  and  Mr. 
Comber  left  for  bom«.  In  a  few  days  prob- 
ably Mr.  Greenfell  leaven  for  Liverpool 
Station  on  the  Upper  Biver  in  the  iteM. 
and  I  shall  be  here  alone,  yet  not  alooe. 
for  the  Master  la  with  me  ever.  1  tii^ 
not  be  lonely,  for  there  is  too  much  to  fk»; 
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w  ift  fewmn — welt  I  have  hnd  aeveral 
Bj  two  Gr«l  heavy  odcs,  aod  th«y  are 
offucbaligbt  nnturc  that  1  betieve 
J  wont  is  over. 

'*Tbe  Dovt  direct  mission  work  here  Ilea 

lilbrMttooI.     Uuroumbers  are  slowly  but 

mmIt^  iftcn««ing.     Mr.  Comber  tafeee  two 

WjB  with  ban  to  EoKland.    Notwitbeiand 

kvMcfa  a  loss.  1  have  dfleeD  taJsiaftcbool 

Hday.     Tbai  is  very  encouraging,  foryou 

Aavv  from  Mr.  Comber's  letters  the  diffl' 

.  ■rfA'  he  «xpericDced  io  getliog  biys.  but 

febiiUhwes   rewarded  at  laat.    They  are 

LjHkirad  from  all  parts.     Oao  comes  from 

'VttiiiT  Palla:  aoolhcr  from  Lukolea.  some 

-fronSuiSalTador;  others  from  Ngobem. 

ladiooii. 

■^Somc  of  Uiem  have  ratber  Dice  roioes, 

i'to  faelp  in   giDTJDC  our  bymoB  melodi- 

I7  I  bave  started  a  sioging  class.  Ttieae 

iMve  a  Terr  keen  aensp  of  the  ridico- 

.  And  aomeilmea  when  thej  do  reach 

opfterdo,  when  their  Tokes  are  hidf  on 

■  vaTer  or  a  ibnek,  ooe  will  give  way  and 

nn  down  aaddenly.   Tbi^n  cumes  a  scream 

■CIngtater.  such  a  bubbub.  which  takes  a 

Bilnote  or  two  to  calm  down,  or  one  notices 

bow  queerly  bis  neighbor  shapes  bis  lipp, 

then  follows  anrither  scene. 

"These  boun  we  all  spend  toe;etheT  must 
bCMdt  the  boys;  Ibey  see  plainly  tlifnecea- 
■ly  of  acquiring  koowledise.  and  Rome 
■ic  remarkably  intellif^ent  These  spring 
Vf  aboTe  the  other  boyo.  which  causes  an 
Maeat  rlTalry,  and  to  watcb  one  seekioKto 
eioel  another  is  cbeerini;  to  the  extreme. 
Their  tptritual  li^ht  and  life  are  not  neg- 
Isded.  during  school  hours  or  prayers  at 
ftijifht  and  morning,  and  of  course  in  Suo- 
dnediool.  these  rabjrcls  are  introduced 
aaa  epoken  upon  simply,  plainly  and  I  ov 
ingW. 

"I  also  hold  a  class  each  evening  Three 
of  the  workmen  asked  if  I  would  continue 
a  night  school  for  them,  commenced  by 
Mr.  Comber.  This  I  have  done,  and  now 
a  fODftb  man  has  joined.  I  pray  for  health 
and  strength  that  the  work  may  be  con- 
tinued witbout  any  serious  breaks. 

"Our  felationships  with  the  neighborinif 
town  of  Kiolamo  are  very  friendly,  al- 
thotigh  we  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
a  boy  from  the  King  for  our  school  yet. 
O-ir  last  attempt  was  somewhat  of  a  success. 
We  went  to  r(h-  one  of  the  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  imniedialely  wanted  to  'dash 
me,'  i.  e.,  make  me  a  present  of  a  goat  or 
a  sheep ;  but  he  was  told  that  we  bad  plenty 
of  Rich  Ihinga.  we  winted  tomelhing  to 
tmek.  OoUs  and  sheep  could  never  learn 
10  read  and  write,  but  a  boy  could:  "if  you 
want  to  be  great  friends  with  the  new 
white  man.  let  two  of  your  boys  go  to  his 
acbool.'  This  style  of  reasoninfr  overcame 
All  his  objections,  so  the  folloning  moru- 
ingbc  came  to  the  station  with  a  wee,  wee 
(addie.  who  wanted  to  'learn  book.' 

"We  are  all  pleased  to  hear  of  reinforce 
inents  appearing,  and  others  on  the  way. 
Let  ut  hope  that  the  days  of  men  being 
■iagle-bAnded  at  the  stations  of  our  Congo 
Mmhoo  are  past  and  gone  forever." 

VmliaA  Brttbren  kU\nm  IIhIos. 

^^^Ret.  J.  Gomer.  of  the  United  Brethren 
^HKiaalon  in  West  Africa,  reports  that  the 
^^Pbaingay  Mission  and  all  it  brancbeci,  io- 
P  cludinii:  ihe  Mrndi  Mission  and  all  its  nut- 
I  BtJblionti,  were  never  in  a  more  iliourisliiDg 
[      condition  than  at  present.     He  says: 

Bro.  I^eaher,  from  Avery,  writes  of  (luiUi 
a  revival  interest  there,  and  of  new  cltisses 
(seekers'  classes)  being  organized.  Bro. 
£ran8,  at  Bonthe,  is  rejoicing  over  new  ac- 
ceMioos  to  ihe  church  there;  and  I  know  of 
ft  food  school  (Sabbath  and  day)  at  thai 
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place.  The  aid  society  at  Conkonnany  has 
been  blessed  by  getting  a  good  man,  who 
is  meeting  with  great  favor  among  the 
people. 

Bro.  Sage  comes  in  nearly  every  week 
from  his  trips  on  the  rivers,  rejoicing  over 
his  iiurceRs  in  organizing  seekers'  classes 
and  over  the  kind  trcstmeat  of  the  people. 
He  has  of  late  traveled  between  seventy  and 
eighty    miles    on    foot     and    visited    and 

E reached  in  many  new  viltsges.     Much   of 
ia    traveling    was    through    swamps  and 
streams  of  water. 

At  Shalngay,  during  this  present  quarter, 
four  of  our  church  members  have  died, 
and.  we  believe,  have  gone  lo  heaven ;  also, 
one  mission  boy.  One  of  these  members 
was  a  sister  of  the  old  Chief  Caulker.  She 
knew  Bro.  Billbeimcr.  She  was  fully  ripe 
for  heaven,  as  was  Comby.  He  told  me  he 
waa  quite  ready  at  any  time,  and  was  only 
waiting  for  God  to  toko  him.  Bcah  Bay 
wss  praTing  up  to  the  last,  and  attended 
his  ciaas  when  able.  W^ben  I  called  on  him 
hut  he  could  not  speak.  Dinah  Buckner 
waa  of  an  excitable  nature,  but  was  a  good 
woman.  She  became  deranged,  and  died. 
I  think,  not  in  her  right  mind.  The  boy 
lold  his  mniher  not  to  err  for  him.  but 
asked  that  they  sing.  lie  died  trusting  in 
tbe  Sdvinur.  These  were  all  mission  con- 
verts, and  1  think  we  have  a  right  to  rejoice 
over  those  L-aplured  from  the  eoeniy's  ranks. 
I  consider  this  atone  a  profitable  year's 
work. 

With  these  evidences  of  God's  blessings 
on  our  labors  we  were  rejoicing ;  and  whUe 


at  the  height  of  our  joy,  a  letter  was  brought 
me  from  Dayton,  saying,  "All  the  com* 
mltteesay  I  must  not  pay  your  bills."  I 
read  It  a  second  and  a  third  time;  butitatill 
rearl  the  same.  1  called  in  Bro.  Sage  and 
read  it  to  him.  and  we  did  feet  bail  over  it. 
I  picked  up  another  letter  that  catnu  by  the 
Eame  mail  from  Bro.  Fllckinger  in  Eng- 
land. The  burden  of  bis  letter  is,  "Vou 
mu«r  relrencti,  iborteo  up,  cut  down,"  etc.. 
etc. 

I  confess  I  cannot  understand  it;  for  the 
doctor  made  Mtven  or  eight  visits  here  to 
enlarge  this  game  work,  nnil  tbe  church  and 
the  mi.ssiODarles  have  been  praying  and  be- 
lieving to  have  the  work  enlarged.  God 
has  beard  Ibesvpntyoia.andGod  nasswung 
the  door  wide  open.  The  work  is  going  for- 
ward most  saUsfactorily.  The  gates  of 
heaven,  too,  are  open.  Converts  from  the 
mission  stations  are  passing  in.  And  here 
comes  these  strBoge  orders  to  down  brakes. 

It  looks  u  though  the  Lord  wu  pouring 
out  btesslnM  with  one  hand  and  applying 
the  lash  with  the  other.  If  tbe  Church  only 
knew  the  situation,  surely  they  would  come 
10  the  rescue.  I  have  too  much  faith  iu  the 
United  Brethren  Church  to  believe  that 
they  would  permit  this  work  lo  be  stopped 
if  ihey  only  knew  the  situation. 

Since  I  l>eL'sn  this  letter.  Adamah,  the 
head  woinsn  of  the  town  of  Kanhamah, 
came  into  the  ofiice.  Her  name  is  first  on 
the  seekers'  class  list  there.  An  itinerant 
visits  her  town  every  Sabbath.  She  aaya 
they  are  all  trving  hard  to  hold  the  word. 
I  couJd  not  tell  hw  that  we  must  stop  the 


iD4n  from  prescbiog  there.  May  ihe  Lord 
belp  us  out  of  tbifi  dark  and  myatenotis 
maze. 

I.  loo,  have  pray#d  and  believed;  but  \l 
io  atitl  dark.  Yet.  I  knov  tbat  it  coooot  t>e 
nlwaye  dark,  for  Joy  come' b  in  the  morn 
ing;  and  I  long  fur  the  mominf;  to  come. 
I  must  still  beg  of  the  Church  not  to  turo 
tbe  cold  shoulder  on  Africa  Just  yet  B« 
patient  a  r«w  years  longer.  Viith  proper 
care  the  child  will  in  a  few  years  be  able  to 
walk. 
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noar4  XhIdr  Ib  Bantb  Weit  Cfilrtl 
Afrloft. 

Tho  Minionary  Ueraid  for  March  sayF: 
JuBl  HS  this  numlicr  of  the  ZTftroI^j  was  in 
type,  letters  reached  tis  from  West  Central 
Africa.  The  latest  date  from  Bntlunda 
was  NoTcmber  2.?.  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Saoders 
are  faiily  establisbed  at  tbe  old  alaliun, 
and  report  that  they  never  felt  safer  there 
tban  they  do  now.  Communication  with 
tlic  ci>Mt  ia  quite  uncertain,  but tbey  assure 
ue  that,  though  monihn  sbunld  pass  with- 
out letters,  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety 
on  their  account.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal'-er 
are  alii)  at  Renguela.  Tbe  news  in,  on  tbe 
whole,  very  favnrHble.  The  following  let 
ter,  dictated  by  KingKwikwitoMr.  Amot, 
will  indicate  the  cban&e  tbat  bafl  taken 
plac  in  his  feeliogfland  purpoaes- 

'  •  T-f  Mr.  SanderM  and  Party,  Mitshnarien : 
I  wish  you  toroUim  with  all  my  heart.  I 
have  acted  very  badly  to  you  and  those 
with  you.  I  have  been  as  one  turned,  hav 
ing  Ttccived  you  «s  my  frieoda  and  chil- 
dren, and  tbfu  to  turn  you  away  as  my  en- 
emies Hraga  persuaded  me  in  a  way  I 
could  not  resist;  he  lold  me.  in  abort,  to 
harbor  tbuiw  'Eugliah'  (Americans)  was  to 
be  at  war  witti  the  Portuguese;  that  you 
were  people  only  to  Ik;  killed.  I  heartbat 
you  are  now  hound  for  Bibe.  I  will  not 
stopynu,  as  I  did  when  you  flrst  came  here 
three  years  ago.  Tbe  whole  country  is 
before  you;  only  return  and  be  friendly 
with  me.  I  will  do  my  utmoRi  to  reatore 
your  things.  I  have  eight  balea  of  cloth, 
also  tools,  iKioks,  otc.,  belonging  to  you  and 
your  company.  All  shall  be  returned.  My 
people  are  all  crying:  we  are  ashamed. 
Oome  back:  Do  not  allow  our  name  to 
stink  everywhere  because  of  Braga's  Ce 
ception !" 

This  letter  is  attested  aafromKwikwiby 
Hr.  Amot,  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  the 
twelve  head  men  compoelng  Kwikwi's 
council,  who  were  present  when  the  letter 
wu  prepared.  Their  names  are  dambole, 
Mwenekalia,  Cllala,  Cilonga,  Kapitango. 
Naveleka,  Soma  Kascnje,  Chitale,  Kapna, 
Bandwa.  Soma  Kondemba.  Clkuma.  Mr. 
Suiden  bellevee  that  the  king  has  learned 
ftsalntary  leason  from  thiH  affair,  and  tbat 
it  will  not  be  easy  for  any  one  to  excite  bim 
or  his  people  against  them  a^ain.  Kwikwi 
has  agreed  not  to  demand  presenis  If  the 
mlasionaries  will  remain  In  Bailunda.  It 
is  rep^)rted  that  Jamba  Yamina,  of  Bihe, 
has  condscated  the  goods  of  the  miMlon- 
arles  which  wore  left  at  his  capital. 
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lUIr  ■■  Africa. 

A  correspondent  of  the  yew  York 
sertw  writcfl  as  follows: 

The  munlerof  tile  African  explorer,  Guf- 
iBvuB  Biancbl,  with  his  two  young  com- 
panions, Mooari  and  Diana,  has  excited  all 
Italy.  This  is  another  tragedy  similar  to 
the  aasassination  of  Guilieiri  and  bis  twelve 
companions  »  few  years  ago  on  the  same 
apot  and  fay  the  Fame  cruel  Danaklls.  Tbo 
boncfl  of  Uuilictti  ntill  laid  whitening  io 
that  unexplored  region,  tbe  Govemmeat  of 
Italy  having  laken  no  measures  to  punlab 


bis  murderers;  and  Biaochi,  travelling 
without  any  mandate  from  Government  or 
society,  bad  on  the  very  night  of  his  own 
drarh— tbe  ninth  of  October— gathered  up 
the  relics  to  faring  back  lo  Italy.  "If  you 
are  really  our  friends."  he  said  that  evening 
to  seven  savage  Danakils,  "show  me  where 
are  the  faonc<t  of  our  friends;"  and,  per 
Buaded  of  thc-ir  good  fstih,  admitted  Them 
under  his  lent  and  ate  and  drank  withlbem. 

At  tbe  foot  of  a  mountain  and  near  a 
small  lake  they  rested  on  the  lastoight,  and 
toward  evening  ascended  the  monniain, 
from  which  Ibey  conld  see  Asesb.  the 
Italian  posseistoD  on  the  Red  Sea.  "There 
is  Afsub.  we  are  near;'  but  tbe^  never 
reached  It,  aa  tbey  were  surpriped  io  their 
sleep,  pinioned  and  murdered  before  Bian- 
cbl could  do  more  than  call  hiR  faithful  ser- 
vant. Between  Ast^fa  and  AbyiMtinm  there 
is  an  UDexptored  region  Inhabited  by  the 
Danakils,  who  look  with  Jealous  eye  upon 
the  attempts  of  the  Italians  to  establish 
commerce  with  Abyssinia, 

They  are  at  war  with  King  John,  of 
Abyssinia;  and  their  Sultan,  although  pro- 
fessing great  friendgbip  for  the  Italians  and 
grtedy  of  their  gifta,  is  probably  responsi 
hie  for  Ihe  murder  of  both  these  exploring 
parties,  Hlanchl  wa3  warned  by  King  .Tobn 
not  tntrur^t  himself  in  tbat  region,  and  in 
fact  the  tragedy  took  place  at  only  six  days* 
journey  on  camels  from  the  Abyssioi»» 
frontier. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  Italy  than 
it  excited  a  storm  of  grief  and  iodigiialion 
which  the  Government  could  not  resist,  and 
orders  were  immediatelr  givrn  to  send  a 
thousanii  siildicrs  in  Aflnab,  iioi^er  the  com 
mand  of  Col.  8aletia.  Theyembaiked  from 
Naples  on  two  ships  of  war  and  on  theGot- 
lardo — Just  escaped  from  the  terrible  storm 
on  the  Slediierranean  duriugher  last  pass 
age  from  Xew  York.  Many  rumors  are 
n^oat  that  Ihe  real  object  oi  tbe  expedition 
is  not  Awab  but  Tripoli  and  Cape  Guarda 
fui.  and  that  tbe  commander  has  sealed 
orders  to  open  on  tbe  high  Fea;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved Lfaete  ia  DO  truth  in  Ihem. 

The  Itiilian  explorers  have  long  ccro- 
plained  that  their  lives  wrre  endangered 
and  their  Inlerests  aeglecled.  and  urged 
the  Government  to  display  its  strength  in 
the  region  near  Assab.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  ooe  thousand  men  are  sulTicient  to 
subdue  these  Eavagrs.when  thedilVR-iiltiesof 
penetrating  into  tLe  interior  are  called  to 
mind. 

Africa  is  fast  becoming  tbe  grave  of 
many  Iialtao  explorers,  whose  heroic  deeds 
are  an  honor  to  their  country.  The  bonea 
of  Chiarini,  who  died  a  prisoni^r  to  the 
Queen  of  Gbera,  were  brought  back  f  o  Italy 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  traveller  Pranzoi. 
He  brought  also  a  letter  to  the  king  from 
Uie  F»vage  queen. 


The  I  sifted  a. 

■Inloa  OB  PoDftp«  IkliiBiI,  Mlcrtn**!!. 

Rev.  E  T.  Doane,  of  tlie  American 
Boanl  Mission,  writes  from  Pooape: 

"In  our  missionary  work  during  the 
year  we  have  bad  ijulie  a  variety  of  expe- 
riences. Tbe  most  serious  hag  l^ecn  the 
return  lo  the  use  of  the  ava  of  the  Pjly- 
nesian  Islands.  Years  since  I  bad  thought 
this  evil  was  eradicated  from  Ponapc,  but, 
like  similar  evils  in  the  borne  land,  it 
seemed  only  to  have  l>eeD  put  to  rest  to 
awaken  lo  a  stronger  life.  Ko  vice  to 
which  this  people  is  addicted  is  more  iojii- 
rious  than  Lbia  ava  drinking.  Tbe  liquid, 
extraclwl  from  roots,  is  a  strong  narcotic. 
Perhaps  in  this  it  is  a  littJe  better  than  the 
'fire-water'  distilled  from  the  aap  of  the 


cocoanut  blossom,     Tbat  Area  tbe 
and  tbe  maddened  one   Hies  to  his  |rua 
bis  long  knife  to  set  lie  old  scores 
fnemy.     But  this  ava  slowly  deadr 
brain,  dries  up  the  fluids  of  the  bod, 
the  victim  is  often  only  a  liviDgskele 
Tbe  mind  weakens  till  one  can  hardly 
son;  memory  is  gone,  judgment  is  goi 
will  power  is  gone;  sucb  a  one  never 
master  a  book. 

•Many  of  our  prople  hare  returned 
tlie  planting  and  use  of   Ibis  root,  and 
churches  Bufftr  from  an  evil  very  difll' 
to  eradicate.     On  some  parw  of  the  isli 
rowdy,  self  exited,  evil  men   give  iroubli 
One  near  me  tecfnily  took  as  a  captive  oi 
of  our  pleasant  faced  girls,  bore  her  ofT 
his  harem,  she  io  be  sold  to  ships.     Th: 
care  has  caused  among  the  people    mu' 
fefling.  But  aa  yet  there  is  no  la  iff  to  toui 
puch    miscreants.      During    tbe    year, 
almost  every  communion,  one  or  more  bs' 
united  with  some  one  of  the  cburchee  o 
which  I  have  special  charge. 

"Avery   interesting  work  has  been 
complisbed   at  an    out  Elation  some  f< 
miU'S  distant.     It  has  long  been  a    'A 
vtar-t.'  In  former  yearf-  a  very  wicked  ch., 
lived  there.  Thrnugli  sit  that  region  harril; 
anything  good  could  thrive.  Ctiurch  m< 
bers,  htii  own  people,  be  would  neixe,   am 
force    Ihem    lo  drink    liquor  if  [loasibr 
Some  of  bis  best  people  nad   to  fltw.   ai 
lakeup  abudes  in  other  planes,     flis  a 
family,  his  sisters  iwd  wife,  were  what  t» 
Bometimes  callcl  medicine  men. 'or  'work- 
ing thegkot>t.'    But  in  time  God  look  the 
chief  out  of  the  way  of  bis  uephews,  who 
survive  him.    Tbe  leading  one  is  now  call< 
ing  for  the    Christian   teacher,      A  grei 
change  is  passing  over  that  place.       Wi 
do  hope  the  light  just  breaking  in  may  not 
go  oni."      

What  a  ■Itr'BoK  l>ld. 
A  little  boy,  three  years  old.  seat  tiie 
coDtenlsof  a  mitebox.  eleven  dollars,  to 
Rev.  Gerald  F.  Dale,  of  Syria.  Theresalla 
of  that  very  juvenile  seed-sowing  ar?  as 
follows:  1.  A  Bible  for  tbe  Bsalttec  HoleL 
2.  A  large  reference  Bible  for  a  friendly 
Greek  priest  in  a  neighborine  village,  3.  A 
refertuce  Bible  for  an  iotluential  Greek 
iDipiirer.  A.  The  Iravclinic  expeoNes  of  a 
little  orphan  girl  on  mule  back  from  her 
mouniain  boii:e  to  Ihe  didon  S?minan'. 
•*>,  A  reference  Bible  foe  a  fatherless  girl  in 
one  of  tbe  schools,  fl.  A  pocket  Testa 
m«Dl  for  a  watchman  in  the  vineyard  who 
has  leisure  to  read.  7.  A  pocket  Testament 
for  a  man  whose  fellow -villagers  are  so  big- 
oted that  [10  direct  work  can  be  do«e 
among  them.  U.  A  family  Bible  for  a  man 
of  IcMlng  influence  in  another  village.  9. 
A  hymn-book  for  a  Christian  girl  liTJng 
in  Damaecui*.  10.  A  reference  Bible  for  a 
man  wbu  bad  voiunl^riiy  aided  in  thedb 
tribution  of  Testaments.  It.  A  Bible  for 
the  use  of  a  school  and  prayer  mreting. 
13.  Four  Tetilamenu  for  poor  children  who 
are  unablie  to  buy  ihem,  13,  A  pocket 
Ttstament  for  aman  who  is  constantly  in 
the  saddle.  14.  Several  copies  of  sermons 
for  general  circulation. — Tha  Miuianarjf 
Link. 

Years  ago  a  Chioeselad  camuto  Engluid 
and  heard  and  received  the  Gospel.  Borne 
one  asked  bim  if  he  meant  to  go  back  to 
China  to  tell  his  countrymen  of  the  rich 
b1  easing  he  bad  found.  "What!"  he  an 
Bwered.  with  deep  feeling— "what*  you 
tliink  I  get  tbe  g^od  news  and  keep  U  all 
to  myself  Bhoiild  1  not  be  doing  wrung  if 
I  did  not  go  and  tell  my  brothers  and  Me- 
ters—the  pooT,  ignorant  people  of  China — 
all  I  know  about  Jesus  Cbnsi7" 
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JOITTH  AFRICA  may  be  said  to  coiiiprlBe  that 
portion  of  Africa  sitaatetl  south  of  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  Tlie  northern  portion  of  this 
country  is  wild  and  sterile,  consiHting  chicHy 
of  a  Desert  north  of  the  Orange  River,  extend- 
ing Dearly  one  thous- 

tiu   mile;*  in  length, 

%ad  mnre  than  three 

hnndred    in    hreaiUh. 

The  iiouthern  portion 

tf  jenorally  rich  and 

fertile,  producing  Vtt< 

noas  kinds  of  grain 

and  many  fruitful  or- 

cfaAids  and  vineyards. 

The  ciimat«  is  gener- 

iDy  mild.     Frujit  and 

iiMj>w  are  never  known 

in  the  immediate  vi- 

■      of  the  Cape.  It 

.y  on  tho  high 

iaui.U  uf  the  interior 

tlxnl    there  is  n  little 

fsiuw  occa.*4i anally    in 

July  or  August,  tht>He 
'  the    0  o  1  d  eat 

_;.ilifi  of  the  year. 
Cafb  of  Goon 


About  two-tiftbs  of  the  population  are  white. 
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Caite  Colony,  is 

uv  belonging  to 

.;    liritain,  and  is 

(!iiuiit«il  at  the  ftonth- 

tro    [K»iut  of   Africa, 

being  washed  by  both  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
OoeaoB.  The  extreme  length  is  770  mile«;  breadth, 
500  miles;  area  211,471  square  miles.  It  comprises 
what  was  Cape  Colony  before  1 875,  and  portions 
nncc  annexed  and  known  as  Basutoland,  Griqualand 
Went,  Griqaaland  East,  Transkei,  and  Terabuland,  and 
the  Mtimated  population  in  IHSi  was  1,155,168. 

In  H86,  Bartholomew  do  Diaz,  a  Poi-tugucBe  comman- 
der, discovered  the  Cape,  and  eleven  years  later  Vascode 
Oftma  doubled  it.  In  1620  two  Knghfth  KaAt  India  com- 
manders took  possetwion  of  it,  but  no  settlement  was 
formed.  In  1052  it  was  colonized  by  the  Dutch  Kast 
India  Company,  and  remained  iii  their  hands  till  1795, 
when  it  patitted  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  The 
capital  is  Cane  Town,  with  a  population,  including  the 
tuDurbfi  of  about  46,000. 

A  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  colony,  white  and 
colored.  At  the  last  census  belonged  to  the  Dutch  lie. 


K/^rs  of  SoxUh  A/^ica. 


formed  Church,  the  EpiBCopalian  coming  next  in  nam- 
her.  A  certain  enra  isappropnated  annually  for  religious 
worflhip  to  the  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalian,  Presby- 
terian and  Roman  Catholic  Churches. 

There- 
are  Kaffirs, 
Hottentots,  Fingos, 
Malays,  Bechuanaa, 
and  Africaners.  Tim 
majority  of  the  white 
natives  are  of  Dutch, 
German,  and  French 
origin,  mostly  descen- 
dants of  the  original 
settlers.  The^Vfncan- 
ersare  the  offspring  of 
black  women  and 
Dutch  fathers.  Very 
litl  [v-  communication 
takes  place  between 
the  Kaffirs,Africaner8, 
and  Malavs,  each  race 
huldiug  tlie  others  ia 
contempt. 

Natat.  derives  its 
name  from  the  fact  of 
its  discovery  by  th& 
celebrated  Portuguese 
navigator,  Vasoo  da 
Gama«  on  Christmaa 
Day,  1497.  It  lies  on 
the  southeast  coast  of 
Ai  rica,about  800  miles 
from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,aud  belong  to  Great  Britain.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
18,750  square  miles,  with  a  seaboard  of  over  200  miles. 
By  the  census  of  1883  the  population  was  418,731,  con- 
sisting of  whites  31,921,  natives  359,641,  coolies  2(1,978. 
The  natives  are  chiefly  Kaffirs. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1837  a  large  body  of 
Dutch  Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony,  taking  offence  at 
the  restrictions  placed  over  them  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, migrated  to  Natal;  but  the  Governor  of  the  Cape 
took  militarj'-  possession  of  the  district,  and  in  1843  the 
district  of  Natal  was  proclaimed  a  British  colony.  Ia 
1H5(I  it  was  erected  into  a  distinct  and  separate  colony,, 
free  from  the  control  of  the  Governor  of  the  Cape. 
Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  14,231. 
Oraxoe  Frkr  State  is  a  republic,  founded  originally 
by  Boers  from  t-'ape  Colony.  It  independence  was  de- 
clared in  1854.  'rhearea  is  estimated  at  70,000  square 
miles.     At   a  census  taken  in  lySO  the  population  waa 
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«33,fil8,  of  which  61,032  wore  white,  and  72,4I»6  natives. 
The  capital,  Bloemfontoin  In  1680  bad  a  population  of 

The  prevailing  religious  denomination  ia  that  of  the 
Dut^b  Reformed  Cburoli;  in  ISSO,  61,7 1«  of  the  popu- 
lation holoiiged  to  it.  The  Church  of  England  is  repre- 
sented by  a  biHlio]>  and  a  complete  ecclesiastical  and 
educational  organization.  Several  other  bodieit  have 
fniesion  stations  and  churches.  The  State  contributes  a 
coDfiiderable  sum  yearly  for  cdut;ation. 

The  Transvaal  in  called  by  the  Boers  the  "South 
African  Republic^  The  Vaal  river  bounds  the  territory 
•on  must  of  its  suutheru  frontier,  Beparating  it  from  the 
Orange  Free  State.  In  1852  the  independence  of  the 
'rransvaal  was  recognised  by  the  British  Government. 
In  December,  1S80,  the  Boors  took  up  armis.  Afterward 
this  liwas  revoked  and  in  acoardanoe  with  an  agroe- 
Dieut  made  in  IfiSl,  gelf -government  wa«  restored  to  the 
TrausvaaJ  ao  far  us  regards  internal  affairs,  the  control 
And  managemuut  of  external  affairs  being  reserved  to 
^reut  Britain  as  Suzerain. 

f  > The  area  of  the  Transvaal  is  estimated  at  115,000 
flquare  miles;  Itti  white  pojmlation  at  40,000,  of  whom 
36,UU0  are  Dutch,  and  the  native  populatiou  at  774,930. 
The  chief  town  is  Pretoria.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  is  the  dominant  religious  body,  but  various  other 
churches  are  represented. 

North  of  the  countries  already  enumerated  are  Zulnland, 
lTmziIa*fi  Kingdom,  and  iho  I^ortuguese  possessions  on 
both  the  eagt  and  west  coast,  but  the  boundaries  of  each 
lire  not  strictly  defined. 

Zululand  has  occasioned  great  trouble  to  the  countries 
flouth  of  it,  and  LSpi^cially  to  the  British  colonies,  bv  the 
oonduot  of  its  chit'fs  and  their  warfare  both-among  tiiem- 
selves  and  with  the  wliitcH  in  the  Routh. 

On  the  death  of  Panda,  king  of  the  Zulus,  there  was 
a  fearful  contest  for  the  crown,  and  war  was  declared 
between  bis  two  sons  and  their  respective  adherents. 
Ilie  uetghboriug  colony  of  N^atal  declared  in  favor  of 


Oetewavo,  and  he  was  fonnally  crowned  in  the  nam(^  i 
Queen  Victoria,  at  which  time  ho  solemnly  promised 
reform  the  government  of  Zululand  by  discoui' 
^vitchcraft.  and  bloodshed,  and,  by  admitting  i 
teacliers  into  the  country  to  promote  the  gcuerui  m  i'U;i 
of  the  people. 

Celewayo  failed  to  keep  his  pledges.     In  a  war  tl 
aftern'ariJs  followed,  I'etewayo  was  taken   prisoner 
carried  tu  England.     He  was  tlnallv  rc!»tored  to  bis  kii: 
dom,  but  last  year  fell  in  u  battle  m  which  he  wan 
gaged  with  some  of  those  in  his  kingdom  who  refused 
acknowledge  his  authority. 

The  doflcrinliun  we  have  given  of  the  different  coo. 
tries  of  South  Africa  shows  that  there  are  a  large  nun 
her  of  white  settlers  from  Great  Britain  and  the  conii- ' 
nent  of  Europe.  Those  fromtiermany  are  called  *'Boere" 
or  Dutch  farmers. 

The  natives  of  South  Africa  may  be  divided  int 
great  classes,  the  Katlin*  and  tbe  fiotteutots.    Orij: 
the  term  of  JCoJfir  was  of  Arabian  origin,  and  wa^    i' 
plied  by  the  voyagers  of  that  nation  to   all   pt?opte    -*h-- 
were  not  of  the  faith  i>f  31ohamtned,     From  ihcm  it  vmh 
adopted  by  the  Portuguese  and  French  and  applied  to 
all  the  natives  of  South  Africa.     It  is  now  used  as  in- 
cluding the  natives  of  KafHraria,  the  Amazuhu  or  ZuIqs 
of   Zululand  and  Natal,  the  Bechuanas,  the  Makolo  or 
Basuti,  and  the  Balakari,  as  all  these  exhibit  lUAuy  fea- 
tures in  comuiou. 

THE  KAFFIRS  OF  SOCTH  AFRICA. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  gives  the  following  account  of  ' 
Kaffirs: 

In  complexion  the  Kaffirs  are  not  black,  but  bla 
red;  their  hair  is  crisp,  iuclinirt^  to  woollv,  but  the  nt 
is  not  so  flat,  nor  the  complexion  so  dark,  as  a  rule, 
that  of  the  negro.  They  have  abo  shown  far  more  apti- 
tude for  civilization  than  the  black  man.  Wliere  tb 
came  from  will  ever  remain  a  mystery.  Bv  some  tl 
rc^on  is  believed  to  be  the  north  of  Africa,  or  e* 
Asia,  but  there  is  uo  good  ground  for  the  belief  tbat  th  _^ 
are  Arabian;-.  Many  or  them  are  so  negro-like  that  from 
whatever  regi<>n  they  originally  eame,  they  seem  nni 
only  to  have  driven  out  the  aboriginal  population,  but  lo 
have,  to  some  extent  at  least,  eommingleu  with  them,  or 
with  some  negroid  people.  In  disposition  they  are  ofaeer- 
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fi^  careless,  and  light-hearted.  Their  wardrobe  costs 
tkem  (as  IttxiuBiKts  of)  next  to  nothing,  and  living  nnder 
a4«epotie  governraent,  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
Umed  from  childhood  to  look  up  to  as  allowing  them 
Aeir  lives  ander  a  most  unstable  tenure — their  lease  of 
«xisienoe  being  liable  to  be  cut  short  at  any  moment,  at 
the  will  or  caftricB  of  the  king  or  chief — they  became  in 
time  Indifferent  to  it,  and  free  from  the  harrassing  care 
aboat  death,  which  those  living  in  greater  security  of  life 
4re  apt  lo  be  encumbered  with. 

Their  intellect  is  good,  and  their  mind  subtle  and 
ben  at  argument.  Gil  Bias  never  lay  In  wait  with 
Bore    test    for   the  unwary    traveller    with    whom    to 

tttcr  into   &  logical  discutj^Hion,  than  does  Bishop   Co- 

Iai»o*B    "intelligent  Zul*"     He   is   ever   ready  for    an 

aisumeut.  and  is 

skillful  to  the  last 

4e|re«  in  the  no- 

frmtful  work  of 

chopping    words 

and  splitting 

hairs.    Unlike 

some  savages,  the 

Kaffir  is  not  onl^ 

dignified    iu    hui 

hearing.but  with  __^.^_. 

.:h    Sense    i>f  K^^BiAi''^'"^V 

■  ( ,  and  is  far  W™^J^|^  0^ 
irom  revengeful 
or  ready  to  take 
affront  at  trifles. 
He  is,  moreover, 
fond  of  bis  little 
jok«,even  though 
dus  savors  of  toe 
practical,  and  is 
affsotiouate  t  o 
his  family,  at- 
twhed  to  his 
home  and  coud- 
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An  A/rica$i  Dancing  rarly. 


by;  sociable  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  hospitable  so 
Ux  as  means  will  admit  of;  so  that  the  tout  ensembU  of 
the  Kaffir  character  is  far  from  an  unpleasant  one. 

Speaking  of  the  hospitality  of  one  of  the  allied  Kaffir 
oalions  in  filakololo, Livingstone  WTites:  "The  people  of 
every  village  treated  us  most  liberally,  presenting,  oeside 
oxen,  butter-milk  and  meal,  more  tnan  we  could  stow 
away  in  our  canoes.  The  cows  in  this  valley  are  now 
yielding,  as  they  frequently  do,  more  milk  than  the  peo- 
ple can  use,  and  both  men  and  women  present  butter  in 
anofa  quantities,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  refresh  my  men  as 
yiwt  go  along.  Anointing  the  skiu  pruvents  the  excessive 
evaporation  of  the  6uids  of  the  body,  and  acts  as  cloth- 
ing in  both  sun  and  shade.  They  always  make  their 
presents  gracefully.  When  an  ox  was  given,  the  owner 
wonld  say,  *Here  is  a  bit  of  bread  for  you.'  This  was 
pleasiuff,  for  I  hud  been  aeeustomed  to  the  Bechuanas 
preoeoting  a  miserable  goal,  with  the  pompous  exclama- 
tion, 'Behold  an  ox!'  The  women  persisted  in  giving  me 
copious  supplies  of  shrill  praises,  or  'lulliloomg;'  but 
although  I  frequently  told  them  to  modify  their  'great 
lords^  and  'great  lions'  to  more  humble  expressions,  they 
so  evidently  intended  to  do  me  honor,  that  I  could  not 
help  being  pleased  with  the  poor  creatures'  wishes  for  our 
saooees." 

The  common  dress  of  the  men — as  well  as  the  women 
— consists  of  the  kaross,  or  cloak  of  the  skins  of  wild 
animals,  though  of  late  years  they  have  to  a  great  extent 
discarded  it  in  favor  of  the  Kuropean  blanket.  Feathers 
as  head-ornaments,  a  waistcloth,  and  an  endless  variety 
-of    bracelets,    necklaces,    leg-ornaments,   tl;c.,  of  beads. 


teeth,  ivory,  and  various  tags,  complete  the  male  orna- 
ments. Tlie  women's  dress  hears  a  (!on.sid«rable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  men.  In  early  life  neither  boys  nor 
girls  wears  any  clothing — unless,  indeed,  a  shining  coat 
of  oil  and  paint,  if  the  parents  canaflEordit,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  iu  this  light.  After  she  has  arrived  at  years  of 
womanhood  an  apron  is  her  first  and  almost  only  garment 
until  she  marriea  This  apron  consists  mainly  iu  a  scriea 
of  fringed  cords  suspended  from  a  beaded  belt,  but  varies 
in  grandeur  according  to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  lady's 
parents  or  husband.  After  she  is  betrothed  a  petticoat 
of  soft  leather  is  added  to  this  aprou,  and  her  married 
costume  is  cumpleted  by  the  voung  wife  shaving  off  her 
hair,  leaving  ouly  an  upriglit,  well-greofled  and  well- 
painted  tuft  on  the  top  oi  her  head.     A   piece  of  skin, 

beaded  down  the 

middle,  and  sus- 
pended from  the 
chest  as  low  as 
the  knee,  is  also 
a  frequent  addi- 
tion to  Kaffir  fe- 
male wardrobe. 
Bracelets  around 
the  arms,  wristA, 
legfl,  and  ankles 

ihi,j    ^^^^^^^^^W^^  *  *■  6    ^^   equally 
.ate^_uJiJa.44u_ii  popular  among 

the  women  as 
among  the  men. 
For  their  heads 
a  m  u  c  h-valued 
ornament  is  a  cir- 
clet of  beads,  or 
a  girdle  of  greaa- 
ed  leather,  worn 
gracefully 
around  the  waist. 
Finally,  we  may 
mention  that  por- 
cupine quills  worn  in  the  wooly  locks  of  the  Kaffir 
belle  on  high  occasions,  such  as  dances,  &<:.,  are 
looked  upon  as  diamonds  and  pe  arls  are  in  more 
civilized  (?)  society.  Earrings  are  worn  by  both  sexes, 
and  are  usually  of  great  size,  being  enlarged  yearly  by 
larger  and  larger  ornaments  being  forced  through  the 
original  hole  made  in  the  lube,  until  an  ancient  dandy  is 
capable  of  wearing  as  an  auricular  ornament  such  elegan- 
cies as  a  snuff-box,  an  ivory  door-knob,  or  some  equally 
appropriate  bit  of  jewelry. 

Their  Aui«,  like  those  of  most  African  tribes,  are  cir- 
cular erections  thatched  with  reeds,  and  sometimes  plas- 
tered interiorly  with  clay.  They  have  been  likened  most 
appropriately  to  n  bec-hivc,  or  to  the  winter  snow-house 
erected  by  the  Eskimo.  Of  all  the  Kaffir  tribes,  the 
liechuanos  are  the  most  skillful  architects,  building  really 
substantial  and  comfortable  dwellings;  the  bulk  of  the 
labor  in  this,  as  in  nearly  everything  else,  falling  to  the 
lot  of  the  women,  the  men  simply  looking  on  and  sug- 
gesting improvements;  this  employment  being  one  in 
which  the  Kaffir  gentleman  peculiarly  excels.  Hard 
work  is  hardly  su  much  in  his  way.  Outside  them 
are  few  ornaments  of  any  description,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  skulls  of  departed  cows  slaughtered  at 
feasts,  and  placed  there  to  demonstrate  to  all  passers-by 
the  magnificence  of  the  indwellers,  who  cau  afford  and 
are  liberal  euou^b  to  have  beef  at  their  banquets.  There 
is  no  chimney,  the  smoke  escaping  by  holes  iu  the  roof 
as  best  it  may. 

Unwelcome  guests  are  debarred  entrance  by  a  door  of 
wicker-work.     The  interior  is  rude  but  comfortable.    To 
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the  roof  is  susponLlod  a  bunch  of  maizi.%  all  blaokuned  by 
ibe  sniokc,  which  banga  in  the  form  of  flakes  of  soot 
from  the  oars  and  leaves.  Around  are  placed  pola  for 
holding  railk  and  beer.  The  floor  is  cloanly  swept,  and 
will,  in  souie  of  those  of  the  bt-tter  eluas,  be  made  out  of 
kneaded  clay,  taken  from  the  white  ant-hills  or  nesU. 
No  cooking  IS  done  in  the  hnt.  In  villages,  at  least,  this 
ifl  performed  in  a  special  hut  sot  apart  for  the  purpose, 
and  which,  though  common  property,  is  a  rather  rude 
affair,  being  only  built  so  as  to  protect  the  cookd  from 
the  i^nnd,  but  from  no  other  inclemenciea  of  the  weather. 
It  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happens  that 
the  pillars  of  the 
dwelliug-hnt  are 
ornamented  with 
beads,  BO  thickly 
laoed  on  that  the 
post  seems  an  if 
cased  in  them. 

The  huU  are 
plaoed  in  croups 
or  bandeta,  known 
to  Europeauii  ^» 
leraals^9,\\  rrou  nded 
by  a  general  fence. 
InKide  of  this,  and 
in  the  middle  of 
the  village,  in  a 
second  eucloKure 
for  cattle,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  smaller 
fenced-off  p  I  ace 
for  the  calves.  The 
chiera  house  and 
harem  are  at  the 
other  side  of  the 
enolo8ure,opposi  tt- 
to  the  gate.  This 
harem  is  guarded, 
not  by  eunuch**, 
but  a  gu.ird  of 
naked  waniors, 
who  are  selected 
for  one  qualities- 
tion,  and  one  alone 
• — vix.,  ih  eir  ex- 
trem^ttffUness.  l<'or 
thisoflice,  as  welt  astbatof  shutting  the  gatesof  the  encio* 
sure  by  night,  the  most  deformed  and  ill-favored  of  the 
tribesmen  are  selected;  under  the  idea  that  they  will  be  all 
the  more  inclined  to  perform  their  dutie-i  in  a  stem  uncoui- 
promising  way,  when  their  sense  of  allegiance  to  the 
chief  is  not  weakened  by  their  being  favored  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ladies  of  that  dignitary's  family.  Into  the  inner 
enclosure  (or  isa-haya  as  it  ib  called)  the  cows  are  driven 
and  milked  every  night  by  the  men,  the  women,  curiously 
enough,  not  being  allowed  to  enter  the  enclosure  under 
pain  of  death.  Tn in  work  of  milking  the  cows  is  about 
the  only  household  labor  the  Kaffir  male  performs,  but 
in  thia  "hr*  takes  great  pride. 

The  Kafllrs  believe  in  marrying  early — and  often.  Poly- 
gamy is  an  in&titutionamong6ttncm,aman's  wives  being 
only  limited  by  his  ability  and  wiltingncas  to  buy  them. 
The  price  of  this  article  of  domestic  economy  in  the  Kaffir 
ready  reckoner  we  have  already  incideutally  noted — viz., 
«ight  cowsM^one  wife,  though  in  the  case  of  •xception- 
alFy  ngly  or  useless  daniRela  the  pnco  m&j  be  lowered  to 
five;  or  when  she  is  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty  or 
Tank  the  price  set  against  her  may  be  as  high  as  four- 
teen.    Beyond  that  quotation  there  are  no  records  of 


irausactious  having  been  effected  in  the  inatrim'ioal 
market  of  K.it^rtand.  Occasionally  it  will  1iap]i(_'U  thsv 
a  pour  man,  anxious  to  curry  favor,  or  for  the  sake  < 
the  honor  and  influence  which  such  n  high  conneolid 
may  be  expected  to  secure,  will  come  humbly  and  prof- 
fer his  daughter  as  a  wife  to  the  king  or  to'  some  high 
chief,  without  payment;  but  these  aro  exceptional  caHc*, 
and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  even  a  distant  anpr 
mation  to  the  universal  rule  of  Kaffirland,  which  i&,  1 
cow,  no  wife. 

The  wives  do  all  the  work,  and  bear  all  tJie  blow« 

hard  n^^ge,  Itl 
the  old,  (lid  8t4 
of  savage,  i 
life  over  aga 
From  her  joi 
upward  ahe  kwr 
no  other  lot  than 
thatofahouschutd 
drudge.  From 
build  i  ng  th« 
house,  planting 
the  Heed  and 
paring  the  fix 
all  the  work  fd 
to  her  lot.  Acoc 
ingly.  jKiIyg 
if  not  jtopnli 
with  the  womfl 
isat  [eoKttolerat 
by  Iheni  in  so  : 
that  it  dividt*H 
hou.sehold  among 
several,  and 
Diake^  their 
less  wearisol 
.ind  irksome  tl 
it  wnuld  nthcrwi" 
be.  The  jirsl  wife, 
.IX  is  uiiiunl  among 
all  savages,haB  aU» 
a  p  r  o  -  emines 
over  the  olhe 
though  it  CO 
nionly  happ 
that  thi-  young 
and  strongust 
the  favorite  of 
husband.  Each  wife  has  a  but  of  her  own;  neverthl 
1d8p,  much  jealousy  and  bickering  prevail  amongst 
them,  and  not  unfrequcntiv  the  husband  has  to 
call  in  the  sharp  arbitrator  of  t^ie  stick  to  settle  disputes, 
or  to  protect  the  favorite  wife  from  the  other  oldor  and 
less-favorrd  ones.  If  yon  ank  a  native  how  he  can  treat 
his  wife  so  hardly,  he  will,  with  the  most  nnaba*hpd 
connteiiance,  inform  you  that  he  bought  her  and  paidlW 
her;  therefore,  is  she  not  his  own?  \Vhen  he  pays  for  an  <  ~ 
he  works  it,  does  he  not?  what  more  is  a  wafe? 

Among  the  Makolo  the    wife  oecii]>ies  a  higher 
than  is  usual  among  other  tribes.  True,  she  is  pnroba 
but  her  purchase  money  is  only  looked  upon  aa  an  equiva 
lent  to  her  father  for  the  loss  of  her  services,  and  as  pat 
ment  for  any  children  which  she  may  bear  to  her  biubanq 
and  which  by  law  belong  not  to  the  father  but  the  trrand^ 
father.     The    wife,   even  when  purchased,  is   stUl    not 
wholly  her  husband's,  her  father's  right  of  property  in 
her  being  so  far  secured  that  if  she  dies  her  nush,and 
must  pay  her  parents  an  ox  as  an  compensation.  Thous 
polygamy  prevails  among  the  Makolo.  yet,  unlike  moi 
of  the  otlicr  Kaflir  tribes,  the  men  take  their  share 
work,  carving  boxes,  making  wooden  pots,  bowls,  ja 
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,4f.,  while  each  wife  cultivates  a  piece  of  land,  and  so 
[  aids  to  the  family  wealth.     Here  we  see  polygamy  in  il« 

bnt  form,  and  uol  altogether  an  unmitigated  evil. 
Boys  are  well  treated,  because  lliey  will  become  war- 

liorK  ind  therefore  increat^e  the  power  of  the  house.  For 
i4«miUr  6«Ifiah  reason — viz.,  that  they  can  be  sold  as 

rivet. — girla  are  also   tre-atcd   well,   and  not   too   hard 

torked,  in  case  it  tihould  spoil  their  good  looks,  and  ac- 
I  (ordingly  their  market  value,  until  they  receive  an  offer 
[if  marriage.     An  excellent  trait  in   the   Kaffir  domestic 

wonomy  is,  that  with  the  exception  of  destroying  one  of 

tkk  twins,  infanticide  is  an  anknown  crime  amongBtlhem. 

Fhen  a  boy  arriveg  at  the 
I  ^rsof  maturity.thJH  event 

Hacconipauied  with  certain 

■yiterious  ceremonies,  the  ^.!, 

fiact  nature  of  which  is  not 

clearly  known, but  the  prob- 

ibility  is  that  circumciBion 

k  then  performed.     He  re- 

«ciTe«  a  three  months'  lioli- 

day.  daring  which  period  he 

follow  8  bis  own  devices,  be- 
fore for   ever   abandoning 

boyhtjod  and  all  \i»  frivol- 

otu  auaAement!%,  and  enter- 
ing into  the  cares  of  Kaflir- 

dotm    He  then,  by  special 

permission  of  the  chief,  as- 

aomes  the  head-ring,  which 

ii  the  distinctive  feature  of 

nuhood.  Thi.s  badge^  how- 

«Ter  cannot    be    aiwiimetl 

tintil  he  has  signalized  him- 
self in  the  chief *8  eyes  by 

lome  signal  exploit  in  war 

or  e  a  1 1 1  e  -stealing.     The 

young  man  may  then  marrj' 

tt  many  wives  as  he  has 

«owa  to   purchase  them 

with.    All  the  Kaffir  young 

nwo,  afl  a  rule,  are  magui^- 

cent  specimens  of  manhood, 

tboQgb  rather  high-shoul- 
dered. They  powess  a  won- 
derful swiftnest)  of  foot,  and 

great  endurance.     Their 

bodri«  rubbed  with  grease 

itiital  it  ahinei^  as  if  |>oUHhcd. 
There  are  many  amuse- 
ments, but  dancing  eur- 
paaseti  all  the  others  m  popularity.  Toys  are  exceedingly 
rare  among  the  children,  but  the  young' folks  have,  never- 
theless, abundant  games  with  wllich  to  while  away  their 
loo  manv  leisure  hi>urj(.  One  of  these  games  is  described 
hy  Dr.  Livingstone.  "The  children  have  merry  times, 
especially  iu  the  cool  of  the  evening.  One  of  their  games 
consists  of  a  little  ^irl  being  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  others.     She  siia  with  outstretched  arms  as  they 

walk  about  with  htr,  and  all  the  rest  clap  their  hands, 
and  stopping  before  each  hut,  sing  pretty  airs,  wimo  bt-at- 
ing  time  on  their  little  kilts  of  cow-skin^  and  others  ntak- 

ing  a  curious  himmiing  sound  between  the  ^oiigs. 

"Kxcepling  this  and  the  skipping-rope,  the  play  of  the 
girls  consifitA  in  imitation  of  the  serious  work  of  their 
mothers,  building  little  huts,  mnkiiig  small  pots  and 
■oooking,  and  ponnding  curn  in  miniature  mortars,  or  hoe- 
in^  tiny  gardens.  Theboys  play  with  spears  of  reeds 
pointed  with  wood,  and  smallshields,  or  buws  and  arrows; 
or  amuse  ihcmsclves  in  making  little  cattle-pens,  or  cattle 
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in  clay;  thev  sliow  great  ingenuity  in  the  imitation  of 
the  variously-shaped  horns.  Some  too  are  said  to  use 
slings,  but  as  soon  as  they  can  watch  the  goats  or  calves 
they  are  sent  to  the  field.  We  saw  many  boys  riding  on 
the  calves  they  had  in  charge,  but  this  is  an  innovation 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Knglisb  with  their  horsee," 

Livingstone's  Uioking-glams  was  everasonrceof  amuse- 
ment to  them.  "They  came  frequently  and  asked  for 
the  looking-glass;  and  the  remarks  they  made — while  I 
was  engaged  in  reading,  and  apparently  not  attending  to 
them — on  first  seeing  themselves  therein,  were  amazingly 
ridicnloUH.     *Is  that  me?'     'What  a  big  mouth  I  havel* 

'My  ears  are  as  big  as  pump- 
kin leaves!^  'I  have  no  chin 
at  all!'  or  *I  would  have 
been  pretty,  hut  am  spoiled 
I'V  these  high  cheek-bones;* 
*Seehow  my  head  shoots  up 
in  the  middle!'  laughing 
vociferously  all  the  time  at 
their  own  jokes. 

"They  readily  perceive 
itny  defect  in  each  other  .and 
give  niok-names  accord- 
ingly. One  man  came  along 
\'i  have  a  quiet  gaze  at  his 
iiwn  features  once,  when  he 
f  bought  I  was  asleep;  after 
twisting  his  mouth  about  in 
variou.s  directions,  he  re- 
marked to  himself,  'People 
say  T  am  ugly,  and  h»w 
ugly  I  am,  indeed!'  The 
beauty  of  the  whites  they 
have  no  great  opinion  of.  A 
Makolo  woman  was  good 
enough  to  remark  that  they 
were  not  so  ugly  after  all, 
if  they  only  had  toes!  She 
evidently  labored  under  tha 
belief  that  the  bhiek  box- 
like  shoe  in  which  the  feel 
were  cncawed  was  the  foot 
itself,  and  she  was  only  con- 
vinced of  her  error  when 
the  foot-gear  was  removed." 
^Vhen  dtatk  overtakes 
the  Kaffir,  he  is  bu- 
ried in  a  sitting  pooi- 
lion  in  a  circular  hole, 
or  in,  an  empty  .int-hill. 
The  chief  is  honored  above  the  rest  of  his  tribe 
by  repdsing  in  the  cattle-enclosure.  Besides  the  body 
are  laid  the  spoon,  mat,  jiillow,  Ac,  of  the  deceased, 
and  if  he  is  huried  on  the  outside  of  the  Aroo/ enclosure, 
then  a  fence  of  stones  is  placed  arouud  the  grave  to  pre- 
vent its  being  disturl)H<T  by  wild  beasts  or  wizards, 
rriminalsor  other  offenders,  killed  by  order  of  the  king 
orchiefs,  receive  no  burial.  All  who  have  touched  the  body 
must  endure  a  long  fast  before  they  are  sutViciontly  purified 
to  agnin  enter  upon  thcirordiuary  duties. 

The  body  of  a  child  is  washed  before  being  buried, 
but  otherwise,  the  ceremony  is  of  the  simplest  character, 
the  father  himself  digging  the  grave,  while  the  mother, 
and  perhaps  another  relative  or  two  looks  on.  The  burial 
of  a  chief  or  of  his  near  relatives  is  celebrated  with  great 
pomp,  and  is  acoorapanied  by  the  slaughter  of  oxen  and 
even  men.  Very  often  a  number  of  the  beat-looking 
young  girls  in  the  tribe  are  buried  alive  in  the  grave 
with  the  deceased  magnate. 
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The  marriagt  ceremony  is  rather  an  elaborate  affair. 
Briefly  described,  the  following  are  the  main  features  of 
it.  The  eirl,  gaily  arrayed  in  her  bridal  dress,  her  head 
ahaved  with  an  cusagat^  (or  jayelin))  and  the  shaving- 
bnuh-like  tuft  on  her  crown  painted  red,  starts  in  joyous 
procession  to  her  husband's  house,  escorted  by  all  her 
female  friends  and  male  relatives,  armed  to  the  teeth,  but 
otherwise  in  gala  dress.  Oxen  are  then  presented  to  the 
bride's  mother  to  cater  for  the  marriage  feast,  and  much 
by-play  ensues,  with  not  a  little  rough  joking  on  either 
side.  A  feast  then  follows,  accompanied  with  dancing, 
in  which  the  Kaffir  youth  exerts  nimself  to  an  extent 
that  threatens,  in  the  eyes  of  the  bystander  unaccustomed 
to  such  scenes,  to  every  moment  dislocate  one  or  more  of 
hifl  limbs.  Then  the  women  address  the  bride  in  speeches 
which  are  anything  but  complimentary,  the  substance 
being  chiefly  depreciative  of  herself,  her  beauty,  and  her 
boosewifely  abilities,  accompanied  with  a  hint  that  her 
husband  must  be  classed  among  the  individuals  with  more 
oows  than  brain,  to  have  given  so  much  for  her.  If  the 
object  of  all  this  is  to  keep  her  pride  at  being  elevated  to 
matronhood  in  subjection,  it  seems  to  have  little  effect, 
for  both  this  and  the  subsequent  praises  which  she  re- 
ceives are  well  known  to  be  only  httle  pieces  of  empty 
Kaffiir  etiquette,  which  flows  lightly  from  the  glib 
tongues  of  the  women,  and  are  received  for  exactly  what 
they  are  worth.  In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  the  bride's 
father  gives  the  young  couple  many  sage  advices  regard- 
ing their  course  in  life — a  course  suggested  by  his  expe- 
rience of  the  wicked  and  deceitful  world  they  are  begm- 
ning  to  traverse  in  company.  More  especially  does  his 
fatherly  regard  for  his  daughter  instigate  him  to  suggest 
to  his  future  son-in-law  that  the  stick  is  not  necessary  to 
the  proper  government  of  a  wife  or  any  number  of  wives, 
provided  the  proprietors  of  these  troublesome  household 
goods  know  the  exact  way  to  rule  them. 

The  bride  then  dances  before  her  husband,  taking  an 
opportunity  of  doing  what  she  will  never  have  another 
chance  of  doing  with  impunity — viz.,  insulting  him  and 
using  all  sorts  of  opprobrious  epithets  towards  him,  to 
^ow  that  as  yet  he  is  not  her  master:  the  lady  is  just 
now  making  the  most  of  the  short  hours  of  freedom  which 
remain  to  her.  Lastly,  the  bridegroom  presents  an  ox  to 
the  girl.  This  ox  is  slaughtered,  and  now  the  marriage 
is  complete,  the  last  link  of  the  rather  elaborate  ceremony 
having  been  forged.  The  girl  is  then  taken  home  to  her 
husband's  house.  But  the  ceremony,  though  now  com- 
pleted in  all  its  essential  forms,  is  not  yet  over.  After 
they  arrive  home  the  bride's  father  sends  an  ox  to  the 
young  couple,  as  a  token  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the 
price  paid,  or  that  the  wife  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
property  paid  for  by  any  number  of  oxen.  The  ceremony 
of  which  the  above  is  an  outline  is  practised  among  the 
Zulus  of  Natal,  but  many  of  the  more  civilized  races  are 
now  beginning  to  abandon  many  of  the  old  forms,  and  in 
their  fear  of  being  "laughed  at"  by  the  whites  renders 
them  exceedingly  diffident  about  allowing  a  stranger  to 
witness  their  marriage  or  other  rites.  Infidelity  on  a 
wife's  part  is  punished  by  dismissal  or  death,  while  the 
co-respondent  is  also  liable  to  death,  or  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  injured  husband.  Divorce  is  allowable  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  incurable  idleness,  disobedience  to  the 
husband's  orders,  childlessness,  &c. 

Am  soon  as  a  child  is  bom  incisions  are  made  in  its  arms. 
Into  these  cuts  the  medicine-man  rubs  "medicine,"  an 
operation  which,  though  it  causes  great  pain  to  the  chil- 
dren, is  renewed  for  several  days  in  succession,  until  it 
is  believed  that  the  end  sought  for — the  prosperity  of  the 
child  in  its  future  life — is  secured.  The  infant  is  then 
washed  and  dried  in  the  smoke.     It  is  then  painted  red, 


and  if  the  somewhat  strong  vitality  of  the  Kaffir  child 
can  bear  it  through  this  rather  rough  usuage,  it  is  Rlmg 
in  a  piece  of  skin  (often  highly  ornamented)  and  carriea 
on  its  mother's  back,  whilst  she  is  busy  at  her  tasb. 
Children  are  generally  treated  kindly,  but  if  twins  in 
born,  then  one  is  always  destroyed. 

The  religio*4»  arid  wperatUious  observances  of  the 
Kaffirs  are  endless.  Religion  they  have  abundance  of, 
but  religion,  looked  upon  as  connected  with  a  code  of 
morals,  they  are  ignorant  of.  It  is  mere  superstition— a 
rude  mystical  set  of  observances,  the  strictest  follower 
of  which  may  be  morally  one  of  the  vilest  scoundrels  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  of.  They  have  been  stud  by  ud- 
thinking,  superficial  travellers,  like  Vanderkemp,  and 
even  by  a  man  of  a  much  higher  type,  viz.,  Dr.  Moffat— 
to  be  destitute  of  a  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being;  but  ^U 
is  a  mistake.  They  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  vi&, 
TJhlnnga  (*the  supreme"),  or  by  the  Hottentot  name,. 
Utika  ("the  beautiful").  They  also  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  but  in  no  place,  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  They  believe-  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
and  in  war  and  hunting  offer  up  petitions  for  success  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  souls  oi  deceased  relatives  are^ 
according  to  their  oelief,  never  far  away  from  them,  and 
thev  will  often  invoke  their  aid.  Thunder  proceeds  di- 
rectly from  the  ^«itv,  and  lightning  is  the  manif eetatioft 
of  his  presence.  To  pa^  respect  to  the  presence  ofi 
Uhlunga,  they  will  sometimes  sacrifice  an  ox  during  » 
thnnder-atorm.  If  a  person  has  been  killed  by  an  elephiuit» 
they  will  off  up  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  demon  whidi 
actuated  the  lerooious  animal;  and  when  they  belieT» 
that  some  particular -spirit  inhabits  a  particular  ox,  they 
will  offer  up  prayers  to  it  when  they  go  on  their  hnntii^ 
expeditions. 

When  a  person  dies  they  sacrifice  cattle,  because  they 
believe  that  bv  so  doing  toe  cattle  will  go  to  'the  herdi 
below" — in  other  words,  will  accompany  the  deceased  to 
the  land  whence  be  has  proceeded;  a  country  where 
everything  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  here.  This  is  ileo 
the  reason  why  at  the  burial  Qf  a  great  chief  a  nnmber 
of  girls  are  buried  with  him — they  are  to  be  wives  to 
him  in  the  other  world.  Their  idea  of  the  creation  is 
materialistic  in  the  extreme;  it  is  evolution  to  an  in- 
tensified degree.  "Everything  made  itself,  and  the  treea 
and  herbage  grew  by  their  own  will." 

THE  HOTTENTOTS. 

The  Hottentots  are  believed  to  have  been  the  abon- 
iffines  of  South  Africa,  and  that  the  lai^er  portion  of 
their  country  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Kaffirs,  who 
came  from  the  north.  In  color  they  are  yellowish,,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  and  a  long  narrow  chin.  They  are; 
well-proportioned  and  erect. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  gives  the  following:  The  Hotten^ 
tots,  in  their  moral  character,  are  not  bad.  They  are 
somewhat  humorous,  but  impatient  of  restraint,  and 
unable  to  bear  the  irksomeness  of  any  regular  employ- 
ment. Marriage  with  them  seems  simply  to  pay  for  the- 
wife  and  take  her  home  to  her  husband's  abode. 

When  a  person  dies  the  bodk  is  doubled  up  and' 
wrapped  in  a  karoas  (or  fur  cloak),  the  arms  and  legs 
being  previously  tightly  bound  to  the  body,  and  is  buried 
in  a  shallow  grave,  the  kinsmen  being  generally  too  lazy 
to  dig  one  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  corpse  being  dis- 
interred by  wild  beasts.  As  a  slight  protection  against 
this  outrage  they  usually  heap  a  few  stones  on  the  body,, 
bnt  even  they  are  in  most  cases  so  few  that  the  jackals, 
scenting  the  carrion  from  afar,  collect  round  the  grave 
after  nightfall,  and  soon  disinter  the  body,  and  tear  and 
devoni  it  with  hideous  howls,  within  earshot  of  the- 
stolid  relatives.    Over  the  grave  there  is  little  mourn— 
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hg.    The  plaintive  wailing,  whicb  ie  eo  characteristic 

Hid  general  a  featnro  of  ravage  lamentation  over  the 

|lue  of  burial,  is  among  the  more  prosaic  Hottentots, 

mexred  for  their  headmen.     When  the  deceased  hap- 

pm  to  have  been  the  little  petty   village  head-man  or 

(ihief — if  you  choose  so  to  uaLi  him,  but  in  reality  there 

m  no  chiefs  in  the  true  signification  of  the  term — be  is 

baried  inside  the  04tttle-pen,  and  here  his  women  make  a 

ibow  of  lamenting  for  him  in  a  public  manner,  though 

Ute  nomadic  character  of  the  people  renders  this  a  very 

perfanotury  task.     Ills  grave  is  soon  forgotten,  andcon- 

fidered  no  more  sacred  than  the  rest  of  the  sepulchre- 

Itadded  desert  over  which  the  yellow  tribesmen  roam. 

lUliffion  ther  are  said  to  have  none.     At  all  events, 

they  no  more  confide  the  exercise  of  their  holy  rites  to 

profe«eional  priests  than  they  do  the  cure  of  their  sick  to 

professional  doctorv.     They  are  wonderfully  free  from 

Kiperstition,  though,  if  this  is  so,  I  doubt  whether  we 

are  look  upon  this  mental  characteristic  as  expressing  a 

Ugh  moral  organization.  Snperatition  is  the  first  anxious 

cropuigs  in  the  dark  of  the  mde  mind  searching  after  a 

Sod — the  wanderings  which,  after  weary  and  devious 

paths,  lands  the   anxious  seekers  at  that  culminating 

wint  where  a  belief  in  a  supreme,  all-wise,  aUmeroifnl 

Uing  r^^lates  the  conduct,  tempers  the  sorrows,  and 

oontrols  the  lawless  passions  of  men. 

The  fact  that  they  are  "free  from  superstition" — if 
fict  it  18 — must  of  conrfle,  be  received  only  as  express- 
ing that,  compared  with  the  Kaffirs  and  other  savage 
tnoM,  they  have  wonderfully  little  of  it,  for  Thumberg 
— s  famous  Hcientitic  traveller — tells  us  that  in  his  day  they 
believed  in  a  evil  spirit  which  occasioned  sickness,  death, 
ud  every  other  calamity  which  befell  them. 

Dancing  is  a  never-failing  amusement  after  the  de- 
wliory  labors  of  the  day  are  over,  but  nnmerous  other 
games,  as  well  as  a  prodigious  amount  of  sleep,  fill  up 
tlie  leisiird  which  hangs  so  heavy  and  in  encfa  a  quantity 
en  the  savage  hands. 

In  intellect  they  are  not  bright,  and  it  is  with  great 
difficulty  that  any  information  involving  resouroe  to 
tritbmetical  calculations  or  figures  can  be  extracted  from 
tbfcm.  The  new  moon  is  their  unit,  and  on  it  all  their 
ealculations  regarding  time  are  based. 

Unlike  the  Kaflirs,  who  live  in  stationary  towns,  the 
Hottentots  arc  especially  nomads,  roving  about  from 
place  to  plaoe,  living  a  few  days  here  and  a  few  days 
iQ  another  place,  but  never  certain  where  to  be  found 
at  any  particular  time.  Their  hnta  are  round  cage-like 
frames  covered  with  reed-mats  or  skins,  and  which  can 
be  taken  down  or  put  up  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
Tliey  are  warm  and  tolerably  water-tight,  but  these  very 
qnalities,  which  render  thera  impervtons  to  wind  and 
water,  also  render  them  impervious  to  the  smoke  of  their 
fires,  the  resolt  of  which  in  that  nobody  bnt  a  Hottentot 
can  exist  for  long  in  a  Hottentot  hut.  The  atmosphere 
is  toffooating,  and  redolent  with  stenches  indescribable, 
while  the  floor,  and  every  article  into  which  the^e  dis- 
agreeable members  of  the  insect  world  can  insinuate 
themselves,  are  swarming  with  fleas,  which  sit  nestling 
in  wait  for  some  *»kin  more  pervious  to  their  bites  than 
that  of  the  tanned  dirt-and-grease-covered  Hottentots. 


Trial  and  Conviction  for  Witchcraft  In  Sonth  Africa. 

The  mode  of  trial  and  conviction  for  witchcraft  in 
South  Africa  is  thus  deccrihed  by  J.  C.  Warner,  Kvq.,  in 
"Eaflir  Laws  and  Customs:" 

"Kaffirs  are  firm  believers  in  sorcery,  or  witchcraft, 
aod  they  consider  that  alt  the  sickness  and  other  aflllc- 
i  of  life  are  occasioned  thereby,  and  that  were  it  not 


for  the  evil  influence  of  the  *amaggwira,*non6  wonld  die 
but  in  good  old  age. 

"This  universal  belief  in  witchcraft  has  led  to  the  al- 
most entire  neglect  of  the  art  of  healing  by  raedicinee. 
And  to  cause  them  to  trust  wholly  to  thi'  power  of  charms, 
incantations,  'amadini,*  or  sacrifices,  Jcc, 

"Hence  their  priests  have  little  ornoknowledge  of  tfa& 
virtues  of  medicinal  plants,  and  they  trust  entirely  to 
such  remedies  as  may  be  revealed  by  the  'Imishologn* 
(the  spirit  of  the  ancestors),  and  if,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  they  do  make  use  of  herbs,  Ac,  they  are  alwayo 
nsed  in  conjunction  with  charms  and  sacrifices,  to  the 
efficacy  of  which  their  virtues  are  attributed. 

*'They  have,  however,  a  few  very  valuable  medical 
plants  among  them;  but  the  knowledge  of  these  is  as 
frequentlyfound  among  other  classes  as  among  the 
priests.  When  all  ordinary  charms  and  other  means 
nave  failed  to  remedy  sickne^  &c.,  an  application  ia 
made  to  the  chief  for  permission  to  try  the  'Umhlahlo' 
(smelling  out  for  witchcraft),  for  no  person  can  have  the 
'Umhlahlo'  performed  without  the  express  sanction  of 
the  chief.  When  this  has  been  obtained,  the  people  of 
the  kraal  in  question,  together  with  their  neighbors  of 
the  surrounding  kraals,  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  kraal 
of  the  priest  whom  they  intend  to  employ. 

"The  people  belonging  to  the  priest'skraal,  with  those 
of  the  surrounding  kraals,  then  assemble.  Two  semi- 
circles are  formed;  one  of  the  party  of  the  kraal  seeking 
asaistanoe,  and  the  other,  of  the  adherents  of  the  priest. 

"These  semi  circles  are  so  ranged  as  nearly  to  meet  at 
their  points,  thus  forming  an  almost  perfect  circle,  leav- 
ing only  just  suflicient  space  between  them  to  admit  the 
priests  and  his  assistants. 

"The  ceremony  of  'TJkwombela'  (the  first  process  for 
detecting  the  witch)  is  now  commenced,  the  hide  drama 
are  violently  beaten,  the  bundles  of  assegais  are  struck 
together,  accompanied  by  the  well  known  humming  and 
clapping  of  hanos  by  the  women.  By-and-by,  the  priest 
rushes  ont  of  his  hut,  springe  into  the  midst  of  the  circle 
of  human  beings  assembled,  and  commences  jumping 
about  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  and  performing  alt 
sorts  of  extraordinary  gesticulations.  This  is  called 
^ukuxentsa.* 

"The  men  now  beat  their  drams,  and  strike  their  bun- 
dles of  assegais  together  more  violently  t'ban  ever,  and 
the  women  hum  their  exciting  tunes,  and  clap  their 
hands,  in  an  increasingly  agitated  manner;  Tociferaline 
all  the  while  for  help,  and  oemandingwbo  has  bewitched 
them. 

"This  is  continued  until  the  priest  is  wrought  up  to 
the  proper  pitch  of  inspiration ;  when  he  suddenly  ceases, 
and  retires  to  that  part  of  the  circle  formed  by  his  own 
adherents.  He  then  names  the  persons  who  have  be- 
witched the  afllicted  party  or  parties. 

"On  Iheir  names  being  pronounced,  that  part  of  the 
circle  where  they  are  sitting  rises  simultaneously,  falls 
back,  and  leaves  the  devoted  victims  silting  alone. 

"This  is  the  exciting  moment,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon 
them,  while  the  priest  depcribes  their  sorceries,  and  the 
enchantments  used  by  them  for  their  diabolical  purposes. 

"A  rush  is  then  made  npon  thera,  and  every  article — 
their  karoias,  ornaments,  itc, — is  lorn  off  their  body. 

"They  are  then  given  in  charge  to  certain  parties  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  led  away  to  thetr  respec- 
tive kraals,  there  to  be  tortured  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  in  order  to  make  them  'mbulula,*  or  reveal  the 
materials  by  wbioh  they  performed  their  enchant- 
ments. 

"In  the  bush  country,  where  the  tree-ants  are  plenti- 
ful, their  nests  are  sought  for;  the  poor  wretch  is  laid 
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down,  vater  thrown  over  his  bodjj  and  the  nests  beaten 
to  pieoes  on  him. 

"This  irritates  the  ants,  and  causes  them  to  bite  furi- 
ously; they  altio  creep  into  the  nostrils^  ears^  ^y^* 
tnouth,  Ac,  producing  the  moat  excruciating  pain  by 
their  bitee. 

"Sometimes  a  large  fire  is  made,  and  the  poor  wretch 
is  tied  up  to  a  pole,  so  close  to  it,  as  literally  to  roast 
bim  alive. 

"Large  flat  stones  are  also  heated  red  hot,  and  placed 
on  the  groins,  and  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Another  mode  of  torture  re- 
sorted to  is  the  binding  of  a  string  so  tight  around  the 
thumbs  us  to  cau^e  the  most  acute  agony,  and  unleestbe 
poor  creature  does  ooofess  something,  and  produce  some 
kind  of  *ubuti,*  or  bewitching  matter,  he  must  eventu- 
ally sink  under  the  torture. 

"When  the  person  altogether  refuses  to  confess,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case,  if  the  people  are  anxious  to  save 
., bis  life,  the  priest  is  sent  for,  who  produces  the  'ubuti* 
for  him,  or  assists  bim  to  find  ii,  by  refreshing  his 
memory,  as  to  its  whereabouts;  otherwise  he  is  gen- 
erally dispatched  without  ceremony  for  his  obstinacy. 
But  when  an  unfortunate  victim  has  sufficiently  satisfied 
his  tormentors  by  his  confessions,  he  is  generally  set  at 
liberty. 

"At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  ohiers  Mmisila,* 
or  sheriffs,  make  their  appearance  and  demand  the  'isiei,* 
or  fine,  and  which  is  the  same  number  of  cattle  as  for 
any  other  kind  of  homicide. 

"The  ^isizi*  is  always  paid  by  thd  person  charged  with 
witchcraft,  even  should  the  person  supposed  to  have 
been  bewitched  recover, 

"Very  frequently,  however,  the  chief  acts  in  a  des- 
potic manner,  and  seizes  the  whole  of  his  cattle  (this  is 
always  the  case  when  he  is  a  political  victim),  but  this  is 
not  according  to  law;  but  a  mere  arbitrary  act  of  power. 
"If  the  person  charged  with  witchcraft  dies  unaer  the 
torture,  or  is  wilfully  Killed,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
chief,  the  'istzt'  must  be  paid  for  his  life  also;  at  least, 
according  to  law,  the  chief  has  the  power  to  demand  it, 
though  be  often  foregoes  his  claim. 

Persons  charged  with  witchcraft  are  often  put  to  death 
by  the  express  command  of  the  chief;  in  which  case  he 
takes  possession  of  the  whole  of  his  property,  and  fre- 
quently 'eats  up*  the  whole  krail  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  is  always  the  case  when  the  'umhlahlo*  is  made  use 
of  as  a  political  engine,  to  get  rid  of  some  influential 
but  troublesome  individual;  for  when  once  a  person  has 
been  legally  charged  with  this  crime,  it  matters  not 
bow  popular  or  respected  he  may  have  been  before,  he 
is  at  oncG  avoided  as  the  moflt  noxiouii  of  human  beings. 
"The  chiefs,  therefore,  find  this  a  very  convenientand 
powerful  state  engine  to  support,  and  enable  them  to  re- 
move individuals  whom  they  would  otherwise  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of. 

"After  a  personcharged  with  witohorafthas satisfied  all 
legAl  demands,  and  is  set  at  liberty,  he  has  the  right  of 
applying  to  a  priest,  who  offers  a  sacrifice  for  him,  and 
perforins  some  other  rites;  after  which  he  is  pronounced 
olean,  and  again   becomes   as   honorable   a  member   lii 
liough   he   had   never  been    puni.ihed  for   witchcraft. 
^Thero  is  not  the   sligbtent  doubt  that  the  Kafilrs  do  fre- 
qaently  attempt  to   bewitch   each  other,  and  for  which 
purpose  they  ]>raGticG  a  great  number  of  villainous  tricks. 
"They  have  also  the  knowledge  of  several  vegetable 
rpoisons.  and  of  which  they  make  a  very  free  use  in  get- 
'  ting  rid  of  those  they   dislike;   and,  as   poisoning  is  in- 
cluded by  them  under  the  head  of  witchcraft,  there  is  no 
wonder  at  their  superstitious  fears  having  invented  some 


kind  of  scheme  to  detect  and  punish  individuals  whol 
they  believe  to  be  guilty  of  these  crimes.*' 


Foirer  «f  the  Gospel  Orer  Wlt«hcran  Ib  South  Africa.^ 

Biihop  Wra.  Taylor  gives  thi?  following  account  of  i 
power  of  the  Gospel  over  witchcraft: 

Just  before  my  visit  to  Palmerton,  a  man  who  hi 
escaped  the  death-sontonoe  for  a  suspicion   of  being! 
wizard,  by  fieeing  to  the  station,  after  remaining  the 
in  safety  for  some  months,   became   emboldened,  \ 
though  warned  of  danger,  had  orosaed  the  station  line 
and  was  at  once  arrested  and  tortured  to  death. 

Every  accident  to  a  chief,  or  sickness  of  any  kind, 
always  been  attributed  to  witchcraft,  and   they  belief 
that  there  can  be  no  reiovery  till  the  wizird  is  "smelle 
out"  and  banished.     Christianity  is   slowly  sapping  th^ 
foundations  of  this  murderous  old    system,  as   may 
illustrated  by  the  following  facts  from  Mr  Jenkins. 

"Faku's  mother,  I  think,  was  a  true  Christian.     Sfa 
died  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  left  strict  orders  tfa 
there  should  be  no  'smelting  out'  on  her  account,  whio 
orders  were  obeyed. 

"Faku's  great  wife,  we  have  cause  to  believe,  died  in 
the  Lord,  and  she  would  -allow  no  one  to  be  put  to  death 
on  her  account.  One  of  Faku's  sons  died  a  Christian. 
His  good  conduct  so  endeared  him  to  the  whole  tribe, 
that  nis  death  was  an  occasion  of  mourning  throughout 
the  nation.  The  witch-doctors  made  it  out  that  he  ditd 
through  the  Word  of  6-od,  and  hence  no  one  was  put  to 
death  for  him." 

The  son  of  this  good  young  obief  was  converted  to 
God  during  our  series  of  services  at  Kmfundisweni,  and 
Bro.  Jenkins  tells  me  by  letter  that  he  is  growing  in 
grace  and  usefulness. 

The  old  chief  Faku  was  very  ill  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  doctors  would  not  allow  any  person  to  see  him.     At 
the  case  was  of  such  vast  moment,  involving  ^he  life  of 
the  great  chief,  there  must  be  a  grand  "smelling  out,*' 
and  a  victim  worthy  of  such  an  occasion.  A  chief,  Faku's 
own  brother,  Cingo,  was  declared  by  the   doctors  to  be 
the  leading  wizard  who  had  bewitched  the  great  chief, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sentenced  to  torture  and  death. 
J      Tidinffs  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  mission  sta- 
,  tion,  ana  Bro.  Jenkms  considered  it  unsafe  to  interfere, 
but  Mrs.  Jenkins,  with  tears  and  entreaties,  persuaded 
him  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  go  and  try  to  dissuade 
Faku  from  having  his  brother  put  to  death.     "I  went," 
says  Jenkins,  "with  fear  and  trembliner.     It  was  a   long 
time  before  the  doctors  would  allow  Faku  to  be  told  I 
had  come.     When  he  heard  of  my  arrival,  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  me,  the  doctors  would  not  allow  me  to  see 
him  in  his  royal  hut  in  which  he  lay,  so  by  his  order  he 
was  carried  into  another  hut,  where  I  was  allowed  to  see 
him.     His  condemned  brother  was  present,  and  from  his 
dejected  appearance  it  was  evident  that  he  apprehended 
a  speedy  execution.     After  some   preliminary   remarks 
Faku  said,  'Teacher,  do  you  see  how  some   of  my    own 
people  hate  me,  in  sending  the  wild  cats  to  kill   mef* 
llis  meaning  was  that  they  had  bewitched  bim. 

"I  replied,  'Laku,  to  my  certain  knowledge  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  tribe  who  would  do  such  a  thing  against  his 
chief  and  father.  They  love  you  too  well  to  do  auch  a 
thing.' 

"*Do  you  think  so?*  be  inquired,  with  evident  surpriee. 
"'I  am  sure  of  It.*  This  led  the  way  to  a  fr«e  range 
of  conversation,"  says  Jenkins,  "by  which  I  fairly  won 
his  confidence.  I  then  said  to  bim,  ^''nku,  Mrs.  Jenkins, 
whom  you  know  is  your  beat  friend,  entreated  me  with 
cries  and  tears,  and  would  give  me  no  rest  till  I  con- 
sented to  come  to  you,  and   try   to   save   your 
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from  death!'  Tiiere  sat  the  condemned  Cio- 
f  ^  flnd»r  the  dark  shadow  of  death,  lieteaing  to  all  that 
wiawid  OD  both  Bides.  *Faku,  I  plead  for  the  life  of 
Toar  brother  Cingo,  bscanse  I  know  he  is  not  guilty, 
&8tl  r  know  jou  are  not  the  man  to  slain  vour  hands  with 
Ik*  iDnoceot  blood  of  your  own  brother!^ 

**FAka  hesitated  a  few  moraentA  in  deep  thoaght,  for 
Hi*  a  very  serious  business  even  for  a  great  chief  to 
igaoce  the  judgment  of  the  witch-doctors,  then  lifting 
ip  hw  eyes,  he  said  emphatically, 'My  Umfundiai,  you 
bve  saved  Cingol  lie  8hall  not  be  killed!'  Oh,  to  have 
«eiij"ezo1aimAnt'nkinH,*'thi^  effect  of  that  announcement 


A  JCaJir  ChruUan  Frtaching  the  Ooepel 


on  Cingo!  It  was  quite  beyond  any  power  of  deeorip- 
tion,  his  eyes  fla«ihea  with  rapturous  joy,  and  he  hardly 
(knew  how  to  contain  himself.  He  was  saved  that  day 
from  death,  and  is  still  alive,  and  very  anxious  to  have 
religious  services  at  his  viLtago  as  often  as  possible. 
One  of  his  suns  nomcs  every  fortnight,  sixteen  miles,  to 
4ltt«nd  ourSibbatb  serviues,  and  is  a  promising  young 
•tfhief. 

"Witchcraft  is  now  altogether  on  the  wane  in  Pondo- 
land,  and  I  hope,"  says  the  good  old  veteran,  "that  it 
will  soon  be  no  more." 


A  School  and  a  Young  Kaffir  OhriBtian. 

The  picture  on  the  next  page  shows  the  mission  station 
*of  Malan  Cliff  in  Natal,  South  Africa.  The  "Little  Help- 
ers" relates  the  following  story  as  connected  with  it; 

When  the  missionaries  first  went  there  to  open  this 
new  station,  they  feU  some  anxiety  lest  no  one  wonld 
•come  10  hear  what  they  had  to  say.  A  plot  of  land  had 
been  granted  them  to  put  the  houses  on,  but  that  would 
aiot  do  macb  good  uolejBS  the  people  would  listen  to  their 


message,  and  send  the  children  to  their  sohool.  An  one 
hut  was  built  larger  than  the  rest,  the  natives  became 
ouriouB  to  know  the  reason;  and  when  told  that  it  was 
for  them  aud  their  children  to  come  together  in,  they 
were  so  far  interested  and  pleased,  that  the  women  and 
children  cut  the  gross  to  thatch  it  with,  which  was  quite 
a  help  as  well  as  an  encouragement. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  first  meeting,  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  to  be  a  large  wedding  in  the  neiga- 
borhood.  This  surely  will  keep  them  all  away,  thought 
the  missionaries.  But  no,  first  a  few  women  were  seen 
ooming,  then  a  group  of  girls  and  boys,  and,  finally,  the 
chief  and  a  party  of  his  head  men,  AHboufirh  they  had 
never  attended  a  religious  service  of  this  kind  before, 
or  heard  such  a  musiual  instrument  as  the  harmonium, 
and  seemed  a  little  bewildered  at  first;  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  they  gave  very  good  attention.     And    when  the 

Kreacher  had  told  them  about  Christ,  and  explained  that 
e  had  come  to  gather  them  aud  their  children  into 
Christ's  fold,  the  uhief  stood  up,  aud  said  he  was  glad 
the  teacher  had  come,  and  wished  his  people  to  listen  to 
his  teaching,  and  comply  with  his  wish  by  sending  the 
children  to  sohool.  You  may  be  sure  these  words  of 
welcome  from  the  chief  were  very  cheering  to  the  mifl- 
sionary  and  his  wife. 

The  nextday,  Monday,  sixteen  boys  came  to  the  Bohooly 
saying  they  had  seen  the  "flag  flying."  The  flag  flying, 
as  yon  see  it  in  the  picture,  was  the  signal  for  both 
meeting  and  school. 

When  the  children  had  been  seated  on  some  blocks  of 
wood,  the  teachers  showed  tbem  some  letters  and  told 
them  to  repeat  the  names  after  her.  But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  make  them  uuderst&nd  what  they  were  to  re- 
pi>at.  Instead  of  calling  the  name  of  the  letter  after 
her,  they  reputed  everything  she  said.  This  was  so 
unexpected  and  so  funny,  that  the  teacher  could  not  help 
tanghing,  so  they  had  a  good  laagb  all  round  ana 
heizan  again. 

One  Sunday  in  the  early  history  of  the  mission,  it 
happened  that  the  missionary  was  obliged  to  be  away. 
His  wife  did  not  like  to  omit  the  meeting,  though  she 
could  not  speak  the  language  very  fluently.  She  had 
with  her  a  little  Eaflir  maiden  who  had  come  with  her 
from  a  neighboring  station.  She  was,  perhaps,  sixteen 
years  old,  but  very  small  for  her  age,  and  very  timid; 
but  she  was  a  Christian,  and  for  a  year  past  had  been 
trying  to  serve  the  Siviour.  The  lady  asked  her  if  sho 
would  not  like  to  speak  to  the  people.  She  said  she 
would,  and  stood  up  in  that  congregation  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  persons.  All  were  surprised,  and  some 
were  even  rude  enough  to  laugh.  Very  humbly  and 
gently,  she  began  with  the  story  of  our  Lord*8  birth; and 
as  she  went  on,  lelling  of  his  life  and  death,  the  langh- 
ing  ceased,  and  all  became  attentive  listeners.  The 
little  speaker,  too,  waxed  bold,  and  very  earnest  with 
her  story,  and  cloiied  with  a  tender  appeal  to  all  to 
turn  from  heathen  ways  and  love  and  worship  the 
precious  Siviour  who  had  given  his  life  for  them. 

Those  who  began  by  laughing,  went  away  with  very 
fierions  faces;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  little 
Karttr  maiden's  testimony  for  Christ  was  acceptable  to 
Him,  and  a  blessing  to  many  of  those  who  heard  it. 


Rev,  Mr.  Wilder,  of  the  Zulu  Mission,  has  recently 
written  of  a  native  Zulu  whom  he  visited  at  his  kraal  in 
the  interior  of  Natal,  where  he  found  twelve  fine  oxen 
which  the  min  had  received  as  tlie  price  of  his  last 
daughter,  who  was  just  married.  The  daughter  had  left 
her  home,  and  the  cattle  came  to  take  her  place.  The 
mother  of  these  children  was  very  happy  over  the  sale. 
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The  first  pioneer  miaBionary  to  tho  Kaffirs  was  Dr. 
John  Vanderkemp,  who  went  out  from  England  in  1798 
an  the  representative  of  the  London  ^liesionary  Sooietjr. 
He  afterward  labored  among  the  Hottentots  and  died  in 
1815.  The  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  sent  out  mis- 
aionaries  in  1S21.  Lovedale  Mission  Station  was  formed 
in  1824  and  Ix>vedale  Seminary  was  opened  in  1841,  its 
aim  being  to  qualify  teachers  and  preachers  for  work 
among  the  Datives. 

The  Datoh  Reformed  Chnroh.  the  Lutheran  Church, 
and  the  Church  of  England,  have  a  large  membership 
among  the  whites  and  are 
doing  some  mission  work 
among  the  natives. 

The  German  and  French 
Missionary  Societies  have  been 
both  earnest  and  successfni 
among  the  natives.  TheRheii- 
ieh  mission  reports  over  l,4tMi 
converts.  The  Berlin  mission 
has  over  8,000  commnnioantf). 
The  Paris  Mimionary  Sooiety 
has  4,000  iu  oommnnion.  The 
Norwegian  mission  has  several 
stations  among  the  Zulus. 

The  Moravians  reported  the 
first  of  Ibis  year  that  tbey  had 
in  South  Africa  '2\  stations,  lis 
missionary  agents,  10  native 
roiisionartes  and  aa»istant9, 290 
native  helpers  and  occasional 
assistant  N,2,733  communicants, 
35  schools  with  3,637  scholars, 
The  London  Missionary  So- 
oiety reported  last  year  in 
KafHrland  and  Becbwanaland 
13  English  miasionaries,  71 
native  proat^hers,  1,652  church 

members,  5,230  native  adherents,  30  schools  with  1,187 
coholars.  The  Moffat  Institution  at  Ivuruman  is  en- 
gaged in  the  important  work  of  preparing  native  stu- 
dents for  evangelistic  work. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts  reports  in  Sonth  Africa  seven  Dioceses, 
assisted  by  the  Society,  viz.,  Capetown,  Grahsmstown, 
St.  John's,  Zulnland,  Maritzburg,  Bloemfontein,  and 
Pretoria.  There  were  reported  last  year  108  missionaries, 
127  catechists  and  school-teachers,  and  4,863  commnni- 
cants. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  reported  last  year  for 
Kaffraria  and  Natal  11  ordained  European  missionaries, 
8  ordained  native  missionaries,  10  European  missionary 
teachers,  68  native  teachers,  0  European  lay  evangelists 
and  artisani),  14  native  catechists,  and  19  other  native 
helpers,  3,112  commnnicanis,  55  ecbools  with  2,799  schol- 
ars. The  Lovedale  Institution  is  very  successful  and  had 
£10  pupils  under  inAtruction.  Tho  Kev.  J.  Stewart,  u.d., 
IB  the  principal. 

The  tlnitea  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  reported 
last  year  forKaffrana  8  ordained  European  misttionaries, 
1  European  female  teacher,  14  native  evangelists,  30  na- 
tive teachers,  2  other  native  agents,  1,493  communicants, 
18  schools  with  SIG  pupils. 

The  Wetleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land reported  last  year  for  South  Africa,  7  missionaries 
and  asHistants,  7  catechists,  16  day-iichool  teachers,  65 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  37  local  preachers,  066  church 
members,  3^'.'!  probationers,  K)  day  schools  with  807  pu- 
pils.    The  annual  report  says: 


MISSIONS    IK   aOUTH  AFRICA. 


"Faraway  to  the  North,  amidst  heathen  darknefs,  where  nidil 
tbliiKii  noukl  be  lesBt  expected,  we  have  found  churches  formed,  \ 
lie&tbcn  men  and  women  converted  to  God,  and  smidit  Ibe  evil 
Influences  and  degrading  customs  or  their  tribes,  abiding  steadfast 
10  the  'truth  as  it  is  in  Jeeut.'  And  thrse  isolated  churches  have 
been  formed  ami  cherished  by  the  devotion  und  loilof  nalivcniea, 
who,  coDBtrained  by  the  one  only  sufficif  nl  and  all-powerful  mo- 
live,  "the  love  of  Chrial,'  have  'hazarded  their  lives'  for  the  gos- 
pel, and  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Christian  Church." 

The  American  Board  reported  last  year  that  in  its 
Zulu  Mission  and  iU  Mission  in  Um/.ila*8  Kingdom  there 


Mission  Station  cU  Matan  Chfj  South  A/^iotu  ■ 

are  8  stations,  13  out-stations,  13  ordained  American 
missionaries,  19  female  missionaries  including  13  wives 
of  missionaries,  37  native  prcichers,  38  native  teachers, 
42  native  helpers,  16  churches,  7'^9  members,  S3  schools 
with  2,310  pnpils.  The  additions  to  the  churches 
amounted  to  thirteen  per  cent,  upon  the  membership  of 
the  previous  year.  Nearly  500  copies  of  the  completed 
Zulu  Bible  were  "bought  and  read  with  eager  interest.'' 


The  widely-spread  savage  custom  of  marriage  by  force- 
prevails  also  among  some  of  the  Kaffir  tribes.  The  Kam> 
has  (Wakamba  Ukambia),  &c.,  living  400  miles  from  the- 
coast,  and  the  special  traders  of  Soutlj  Africa,  have  stilt 
]>n'Her\L'd  this  habit.     The  wealthy  men  amongst  them 
marry  ten  or  more  wives,  who    attend   to  the   husband'a- 
property — in  fact,  are  simply   so  many  slaves.     These 
marriages  are  made  at  fifteen,  and  even  twelve  years  of 
age.  though  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ponBons  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  vears  old  still  unmarried.  Dr.  Krapf  think» 
that  marriage  is  checked  by  the  large  ^«m  required  to  be 
paid  for  a  wife,  and  also  hy  the  fact  the  bride  must  b» 
married  off  by  force   after  the   preliminaries   arc  cow 
pleted.     This  is  attempted  by  all  the  friends  and  roiaUve 
which  the  bridegroom  can  muster  up,  while  it  is  resiste 
by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  woman.  Now  and  the 
the  unlucky  husband  is  discomfited,  in  which  case  he  i»- 
driven  to  Hcizc  his  wife  by  stealth,  when  she  is  alone  it* 
the  wood?,  or  fetching  water  frr»m  the  spring.  When  she- 
is  brought  home  the  price  is  paid,  and  the  contest  is  at- 
au  end. 
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Mr.  Robert  Young,  u,.  d.,  in  his  work  on  "Modern 
MifliionB,"  givea  the  following  history  of  miasions  in 
XaIaI  and  Zulul&nd: 

The  American  Board  waa  first  in  the  field,  having 
tdopled  it  in  consequence  of  a  letter  written  by  Dr. 
?hijip,  the  South  African  miflsionary,  to  a  student  in 
lb«  Uniiwd  State*.  Sii  miMionaries,  with  their  wives, 
iccordingly  left  Boston  on  3d  December,  i8S4.  Three 
of  iheae  were  destined  for  the  interior,  and  three  for  the 
naritime  Zulus  in  Natal.  The  three  former  reached 
Mocika  in  May,  1836,  and  met  with  a  friendly  reception 
/rem  the  "terrible  Moselekatsi."  But,  soon  after,  the 
Boerv  (fanners  of  Dutch  descent),  in  order  to  avenge 
tbemaelres  on  that  chief,  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
■latioD.  There  was  no  alternative  for  the  missionarieB 
but  to  secure  their  safety  by  flight,  and  join  their  breth- 
rm  in  Natal,  which  they  accompliahed  by  a  circuitous 
joaniey  of  about  1,300  miles.  The  latter,  having  been 
detiiDed  in  the  Cape  Colony  bv  the  Kaffir  rising  of 
lsi\  had  reached  Natal  also  in  May  183fi.  The  country 
«u  then  under  the  bloody  reign  of  Dingann,  who,  while 
Bving  bis  consent  to  the  missionaries  remaining,  stipu- 
tited  that  they  should  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of 
D'urban.  They  accordingly  nettled  at  Umlazi,  -12  miles 
MQlhweat  of  that  seaport.  Kere  a  school  was  openeii  bv 
Dr.  Adams,  in  which  instruction  was  communicated  both 
b  Zala  and  Engliflb. 

Having  obtained  permission    from   Dingann    for  the 
nubltsbment  of  a  mission  in  ZtiluUiid,  he  himself  pro- 
mising to  learn  to  read,  Mr.  Champion,  in  1830,  removed 
lo  Oinani,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  royal  kraal,  where 
*  school  was  opened  with   seven   boys   and    four  girls, 
whom  the  chief  had  sent  to  be  instructed.     In  the  fol- 
loving  year  another  station  was   founded    in    the  same 
territory,  30  miles  beyond   Ginani.     Early   in    1837,  in 
consequence  of  the  murder  by  Dingann  of  about  sixty 
DDoffending  and  unsuspecting  Boera,  the  missionaries, 
anticipating  the  bloody  war  to  which  such  a  shameful 
Mt  of  treachery  was  sure  to  give  rise,  prudently  left  the 
eoantry,  with  the  chief's  consent,  and  the   mission  was 
tlias  interrupted  for  a  time.     After  the  defeat  of  Din- 
gann (for  war  did  follow),  and  the  military  occupation 
of  Natal  by  the  British  forces,  a  treaty  was  arranged, 
la  1B30  Dr.  Adams  resnmed  work  at  Umlazi,  the  build- 
ings of  which  had  been  left  undisturbed  during  the  war; 
vhile  Lindley,  another  of  the  missionaries,  who  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  classes  of  natives  and  Euro- 
peans throughout  the  colony,  at  the  urgent   request  of 
the  Boers,  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch  congregation  at 
Maritzhurg.     "In  that  year  six  hooses  appeared  where 
the  city  now  stands." 

Not  long  afterwards,  Dingann  was  defeated  by  h!a 
yoaoger  brother  Panda,  and  soon  after  fell  beneath  the 
sasegais  of  a  hostile  tribe,  while  under  concealment  near 
Delagoa  Bay.  Panda  was  accordingly  proclaimed  king 
of  the  Zulus,  on  Uth  February,  1840,  by  the  Dutch  emi- 
^ants  who  had  been  his  allies  in  the  war  with  Dingann. 
They  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  be  masters  of  the  land 
from  St.  Lucia  Bay  to  St.  John's  River,  and  from  Draken- 
berg  to  the  sea. 

On  the  invitation  of  Panda,  the  American  missionaries, 
in  1811,  again  eaiablished  a  station  in  Zululand,  with 
what  result  may  be  learned  from  the  following  narra- 
tive, as  given  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  valuable  work  on  "South 
Africa  and  its  Mission  Fields,"  recently  published:  "For 
a  time  their  mission  was  in  high  favor;  but  in  the  end 
Panda  shoved  himself  as  ferocious  as  his  predecessor  had 
been.     Uia  jealousy  was  excited  by  the   fear  that  the 


converts  would  no  longer  remain  his  snbmtsaive  subjects 
— his  soldiers  were  sent  to  assail  the  station — all  ihehuts 
of  the  converts  were  burned,  they  themselves  were  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  American  missionaries,  shaking 
the  dust  from  off  their  feet,  fled  to  NataL" 

In  1S43  the  Board  resolved  to  abandon  their  missions 
in  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  actually  recalled  home  the 
little  band  of  missionaries  who  had  been  struggling  with 
great  difficulties.  This  resolution  was  not  carried  out  in 
consequence  of  the  strong  representations  of  Dr.  Philip 
and  other  Christian  friends  in  Cape  Colony. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  {lti43),  Natal  oeased  to  be 
under  the  Government  of  the  Boers,  and  became  a  Brit- 
ish colony.  A  fresh  impulse  was  from  that  time  given  ta 
missionary  effort,  and  happily,  during  the  thirty-eight 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  the  missionaries  have  been- 
able  to  prOHcoute  their  work  there,  not  only  without 
molestation,  but  with  a  considerable  amount  of  Govern- 
ment countenance  and  support,  in  the  shape  of  grants  of 
money  and  land  for  educational  purposes. 

A  few  additional  particulars  relating  to  the  misBion» 
of  the  Board  may  be  briefly  noted.  In  18(jft  a  seminary 
for  the  higher  education,  and  for  the  raising  up  of  a- 
native  agency,  was  opened  at  Esidumbini,  with  thirty 
pupils,  among  whom  were  a  number  of  chiefs'  eons. 
Some  of  the  best  scholars  were  ref>orted  to  be  ChristiaDS. 
A  new  building,  accommodating  seventy  pupils,  was- 
erected  in  1872,  when  fifty  of  them  were  gathered  for 
examination,  which  was  conducted  in  Englifih.and  they  ex- 
hibited considerable  capacity  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge. 

in  1870  two  natives  pastors  were  ordained — the  first 
in  the  Zulu  field — one  of  them,  once  a  pupil  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Esidumbini,  was  named  Mi^tu  Anthraon^  after 
the  late  honored  secretary  of  the  Board. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war  in  Zululand,  a  new  depar- 
ture  has  been  made  in  connection  with  this  mission. 
The  field  referred  to  embraces  UmEila's  kingdom.  It  ia 
hounded  on  the  south  by  the  TJmcoraasi,  or  St.  George** 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Delagoa 
JJay,  and  extends  northwards  to  the  lower  Zambesi 
River,  a  region  throughout  which  the  Zulu  language  is 
understood  by  the  natives.  The  Rev.  Myron  AV.  Pink- 
erton,  one  of  the  younger  Natal  missionaries,  proceeded 
to  Umzila's  kraal,  in  the  hope  of  commencing  a  mission 
there.  It  is  spoken  of  aa  "the  most  important  strata- 
getic  point"  in  that  part  of  Africa.  Death,  alasl  cut 
short  Mr.  Pinkertons  valuable  life  on  the  10th  No- 
vember. 1880.  The  Rev.  E.  IT,  Richards  sncoeeded.  He- 
found  Umzila  "very  oourleoue,"  Should  this  despotic 
chief  favor  the  enterprise,  it  m«y  probably  result  in  tho 
opening  up  of  the  country  between  Delagoa  Bay  and  the 
ZamheHi. 

The  Wittleyan  Mission  was  commenced  in  1842,  at 
D*urban,  by  the  Rev.  William  Shaw,  just  shortly  before 
the  British  look  permanent  possession  of  Natal.  The 
mission  was  reinforced,  early  in  1840,  by  the  trans- 
ference of  missionaries  from  Kaffraria  and  the  Albany 
district,  where  missions  had  nreviously  been  planted. 
Siaritaburg  was  then  occupied,  and  became  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  miwion.  In  the  following  year,  the  Rev. 
W.  Clifford  Holden,  author  of  several  valuable  works  on 
South  Africa,  commenced  hie  labors  at  D'urban.  This 
busy  seaport  was  at  that  time  only  a  small  village,  com- 
posed of  some  whitewashed  cottages,  built  of  poles  and 
wattles,  with  clay  walls  and  thatched  roofs. 

ITolden  found  the  natives  in  "a  state  of  perfect  bar- 
barism. They  were  simply  naked  babarians,  living  and 
rioting  in  all  the  abominations  of  heathenism.  This  war  ' 
the  condition  of  all  the  Kaffira."     He  tells  us  that  thi 
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-Gougregation,  to  whom  he  preached  in  the  open  air 
through  an  interpreter,  waa  of  "iuch  barbarian  wildneBs" 
aq  he  had  "oeTer  heard  of  or  seen  in  any  other  place. 
Thoy  oame  adorned  in  the  highest  style  of  heathen 
fashion.     Dress  ihey  had  aone;   of   omament$  a,  great 

Srof  UBion The  sieht  was  grotesque,  and,  to 
elicate  nerves*  revolting."  Yet,  degraded  aa  these 
people  are,  there  ie  abuadant  evidence  to  prove  that  they 
are  capable,  net  only  of  being  elevated  in  the  social 
scale,  bat  of  undergoing  a  moral  and  spiritual  transfor- 
mation of  the  most  thorough  kind .  Some  of  those 
brought  under  tho  regenerating  power  of  the  gospel — 
and  they  belong  to  different  races — had  been  gailly  of 
the  worst  crimes. 

-  The  first  convert,  an  elderly  female,  was  baptized  on 
Sih  September,  1848;  and  oa  the  19Lh  of  the  same 
month,  the  first  Kaffir  Christian  marriage  was  celebrated, 
the  parties  hema  members  of  the  candidates'  class-  Both 
were  decently  clothed  on  the  occasion.  The  admiaeion 
of  a  near  relative  of  Panda,  the  relentlesa  Zulu  chief, 
followed.  He  had  fought  in  many  battlea.  Hia  hands 
were  imbrued  with  blood.  His  aoul  waa  polluted  by 
impurity  and  vice  of  every  kind.  Bat  he  had  been 
washed  in  the  Saviour's  blood.  And  now  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  with  "a  piece  of  calico  to  cover  his 
otherwise  naked  body,  he  waa  eoleranly  received  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism."  This  was  in  1849> 
His  youngest  son  and  daughter,  aged  thirteen  and  eleven 
respectively,  were  jadmitted  at  the  same  time,  *'The 
wives  and  other  children  of  the  old  man  had  been  bap- 
tized before,  so  that,"  writes  Holden,  "out  of  thirteen 
persona,  there  was  not  one  who  wa^  not  professedly 
saved." 

Industrial  achoola  were  established  at  Verutam,  Eden- 
^ale,  and  Indaleni,  in  which  the  pupils  were  instructed 
in  carpentry,  building,  brick-making,  and  plastering. 
Thege  served  an  important  purpose  for  the  time,  but, 
after  being  in  existence  for  about  ten  years,  they  were 
given  up  In  oouaequence  of  the  altered  oondition  of  so- 
ciety in  NataK 

lo  18B2  a  missionary  was  appointed  to  labor  among 
the  coolies,  of  whom  there  are  now  over  20,000  InNataL 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  India,  speak  at  least  ten 
-different  languages,  and  are  scattered  over  the  country, 
chiefly  among  the  sugar  plantations  on  the  coast.  Not  a 
few  of  these  have  been  brought  under  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  and  one  of  them  at  least  devoted  his  spare  time 
LU  preaching  to  hie  countrymen, 

Towardfl  the  latter  end  of  lS«(i  a  revival  commenced, 
which  resulted  in  the  addition  in  the  following  year  of 
47fi  persons  to  the  membership  of  the  church. 

At  the  close  of  1 8ft  1,  the  aggregate  membership  of 
the  Wtideyan  Missions,  including  a  few  stations  in  Pon- 
doland,  Griqualand,  aed  the  Orange  Free  State,  was  up- 
wards of  a,000,  the  average  attendance  upon  public 
worship  being  13,540.  There  were  also  19  day  schools 
containing  903  seholars,  and  double  the  number  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  with  2j206  scholars.  In  a  recent  report 
mention  is  made  of  a  Native  Home  Mission,  a  movement 
by  the  natives  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their  heathen 
fellow-countrymen. 

The  Berlin  Missionary  Society^  founded  in  1824,  com- 
menced operations  in  South  Africa,  chiefly  among  the 
Korannas,  in  1834.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Theophilus  Shepatonc,  miseionarieiA  settled  tn  Natal  at 
the  close  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  19413-47.  The  principal 
station  oocupied  by  the  eociety  is  Christianenburg,  near 
the  coast,  and  is  superintended  by  Mr.  Poaselt  and  his 
son,  the  former  of  whom  ia  held  in  much  esteem  through- 


tions,  one  being  In  the  spurs  of  the  Drakenberg  Monti- 
tains,  and  another  at  Konigsberg,  on  the  northern  frob- 
tier  of  Natal,  and  contiguous  to  the  Transvaal  territory, 
in  which  the  society  has  also   numerous   stations.    In 
aggregate  membership  in  both  fields  is  about  8,000  sonli. 
The  Norwegian  Miseion,  having  tbn  seat  of  its  Home 
Committee  at  Stavencer,   was  founded   in    1842.     Tb« 
first  station  in  Natal  waa  formed  in  1849   at   Upomulo, 
not  far  from  Zulnland.     King  Panda  attributed   his  rfr 
oovery  from  illness  to  the  medicine  given  bim  by  tlie 
missionary,  Schreder.     The  result  was  the  opening  of 
the  station  of  Empangeni  in  Znluland.  A  second  statiim 
was  commenced  at  Entumeni  in  1864.     Some  little  time 
before  the  recent  hostilities  commenced  there  were  sem 
stations  in  Zulnland,  and  one  in  Natal,  occupied  by  nine 
pastors,  and  embracing  270  baptized   persons.     But  for 
a  considerable  time  previous,  mission   operations  were 
carried  on  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  peraecutioo 
of  the  native  Christians,  most  of  whom  were  for  months 
before  the  commenoement   of   the  war  fugitives  with 
their  missionaries  in  Natal,  and  the  flagrawt  conduct  in 
connection  therewith  of  the  once  formidable  chief,  Cete- 
wayo,  who  had  been  formally  installed  by  Sir  Theophilus 
Sbepstone,  king  of  the  Zulus,  in  succesfiion  to  his  father, 
in  August,  1873.     It  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  no 
Zulu  Christian's  life  wm  safe  for  one  hour  under  Cete- 
wAyo*s  rale.    Take  one  illustration.     An  old  Zulu  who 
was  preparing  for  baptiam  was  killed  at  Ekyowe,  one  of 
the  Norwegian  stations,  in  April,  1877-     The  Mermann*- 
burg  Journal,  which  reoorda  the  event,  writes:  "The 
superintendent,  Oftebro,   had,  at  the  wish  of  the  old 
Zulu  convert,  just  the  week  before,  spoken    with    the 
king,   who  had  professed  to  be  quite  friendly.     Ei^ht 
days  later  he  sent  an  Tmpi  (native  soldier),  and  with- 
out anything    further  caused    him   to    be  killed.     Sia 
end  was  happy.    As  the  soldier  came,  he    asked   why 
he  would  kill  him.     His  answer  was,  'Because  you  arc 
a  learner,  and  would  be  baptized.'     'Well,'  he  says,  let 
mo  first  pray.'     It  waa  permitted.     He  knelt  down  and 
prayed,  and  theut  rising,  added,  *I  am  now  readyj  ahoot 


me. 


The  Society  forthA  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  entered 
the  field  in  184»,    Previous  to  1853  Natal  was  included 
in  the  Cape  Town  diocese.     It  was  then  constituted  a 
separate  diocese,  when  Dr.  Coleneo  waa  appointed  bishop. 
For  a  time  he  waa  indefatigable  in  his  missionary  tabon. 
In  1850  he  went  on  a  visit  to  King  Panda  in  Zulnland, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  for  a  mission  station 
there.     At  that  lime  he  even  contemplated  resigning  his 
diocese,  that    he   might    ^o    forth,    along    with    other 
laborers,  as  a  missionary  bishop  to  plant  the   gospel  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  heathen  land.     In  the  following 
year  be  completed  a  Zulu  dictionary  and  a  translation  en 
the  New  Testament.    Then  followed  those  publioationa 
by  which  discredit  was  thrown  on  the  whole  Bible,  and 
the  Christian  world  was  startled.     In  consequence,  the 
Society,  in    1803,  suspended  communication  wilh  him, 
withdrew  from  bim  the  ftdminisiration  of  theirgrante,and 
relieved  the  missionary  clergy  in  Natal  from  his  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction. 

After  an  interregnum  of  about  six  years,  Dr.  MacKorie 
was,  in  ISfiO,  consecrated  biehop  of  Natal  and  Zululand; 
and  in  the  following  year  Dr.  Wilkinson  waa  consecrated 
the  first  bishop  in  the  latter  territory. 

The  Society's  work  in  Natal  is  carried  on  for  the  most 
part  among  the  colonists,  there  being  only  four  out  of  the 
sixteen  raiseionaries  employed  who  have  the  hettihtn.  field 
proper  as  their  sphere  of  labor.  The  stations  of  the 
three  missionaries  referred  to  embrace   an  aggregate  of 


^out  the  colony.     The  miaslou  embraces  five  other  eta-  *  about  360  in  full  communion. 
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The  fliation  of  Kwamagwaza  id  Zaluland  was  occupied 
in  IStU;  St.  Paul's,  in  IStlS;  and  Kiver  UenU,  in  1871. 
B«pc*ied  visit*  were  mnde  to  Cetewayo.  He  was  more 
Uiu  once  reminiU'd  of  his  promiBe  to  Bend  boys  to  be 
fdacated,  but  iDvariabty  made  the  exctifle  that  his  people 
»ere  asainat  it,  the  fact  bein^  that  he  himeelf  intensely 
diilikea  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 

The  Hermmmshurg  Mitsion  was  founded  by  Pastor 
Hirms  of  that  town.  Six  miBsionaries  entered  Natal  in 
1$54,  with  the  Tiew  of  founding  a  miesioti  in  Zululand; 
bot,  acting  under  advice,  they  purchased  land  in  Natal 
for  a  Cbristian  settlement,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  A«to  JBiermannsbttrff.  Soon  after,  two  stationHj  more 
farorably  aituated,  were  establinhed  with  the  permission 
of  the  Government;  and  subsequently,  on  the  invitation 
of  Panda,  a  station  was  opened  in  Zululand.  It  was 
tfterwards  abandoned  owing  to  Cetcwayo's  conduct. 
One  of  the  converts  met  with  a  oruel  death.  It  occurred 
It  Knyezane  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  The  missionary, 
bearing  a  great  noise,  hastened  to  the  scene.  Joseph 
(iQCh  waa  hia  name)  had  been  fearfully  beaten.  The 
blood  wu  flowing  profusely;  expostulation  was  in  vain. 
The  poor  sufferer  was  bound  to  a  tree,  and  again  beaten. 
'After  a  few  hours  further  torture  he  was  shot,  and  his 
body  then  flung  into  a  largo  pond."  Strong  evidence  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  such  murders  were  com- 
mitted at  the  instigation  of  Cetewayo.  One  distinguish- 
feature  of  the  Hermannsbure  Mission  is  its  industrial 
agricultural  character.  In  this  respect  it  resembles 
le  A^ravian  Missions. 

The  Rev.  James  Allison,  at  one  time  connected  with 
the  Wesleyan  Mission,  and  whose  fields  of  labor  were, 
fint,  in  the  Amaswazi  country,  then  at  Edendale,  where 
b#  founded  a  prosperous  mia>4ion  settlement,  and  latterly 
11  Mariizbnrg,  where  he  had  been  laboring  indepcnd- 
atlr  of  any  society,  having  expressed  a  desire  to  trans- 
fer nis  services,  and  to  hand  over  the  entire  mission  to 
/J"«  Church  of  ScoUand,  that  arrangement  was  ac- 
lingly  carried  out  in  18<)8.  Soon  after,  the  mission 
tu  extended  by  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of  5,t)50  acres  at 
Impolwent,  about  fourteen  miles  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
iwiion  from  the  capital.  The  object  was  to  found  a 
'ement  for  native  Christian  families,  as  at  Edendale, 
institution  for  training  young  men  for  the  Christian 
igency,  along  with  industrial  departments.  Mr.  Allison 
vae  in  due  time  transferred  to  the  new  station;  but,  in 
tonsequence  of  his  lamented  death  in  ISVo,  and  a  some- 
vbat  lengthened  vacancy,  the  original  design  has  only 
•n  partially  carried  out. 

Mr.  Allison's  devoted  and  successful  tabors  extended 
orer  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years.  When  at  Maritz- 
bvrg,  he  look  special  interest  in  the  numerous  young 
men  who  came  there  from  various  parts  of  interior 
Africa  in  search  of  work.  Many  of  tnese,  through  his 
Instrumentality,  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
troth,  and  after  a  brief  course  of  training,  returned  to 
their  far-distant  homes  as  evangelists.  They  returned, 
not  as  they  bad  intended,  with  fire-arms  and  gunpow- 
der, but  with  '*the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word 
of  God." 

The  efficiency  and  progress  of  the  various  missions 
in  Natal  have  been  been  to  a  considerable  extent  affected 
during  the  last  decade  by  the  emigration  to  the  diamond 
fields. 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  (?ordon  Memorial 
MUvion^  situated  on  the  extreme  north  of  Natal,  and 
bordering  on  Zululand.  It  originated  in  the  desire  of 
Lady  Aberdeen  and  the  other  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
family  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  beloved  relative, 
the  lion.  James  Gordon,  who  bad  cherished  the  idea  of 


devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  African  evangelization^ 
but  whose  career  was  unexpectedly  cut  short  while  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Camliridgs.  The  means  of  establish- 
ing the  mission  having  been  generously  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Free  Church  Missions  Committee,  a  farm  of 
3,000  acres  was  purchased,  and  missionary  operations^ 
embracing  evangeli&tic,  medical,  educational,  and  indus- 
trial departments,  were  commenced  in  1374,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr.  James  Dal?,ell.  The  mission  is 
now  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 

There  is  at  the  three  stations  above  mentioned  an 
aggregate  membership  at  present  of  318j  the  number 
admitted  since  the  commencement  of  the  missions- 
being  about  Gifi. 

To  sum  up:  Notwithstanding  the  strong  tendency  oi> 
the  part  of  many  of  the  converts  to  fall  back  into  de- 
basing heathenism,  and  the  prevalence  of  some  serious- 
evils,  such  as  polygamy  and  the  sale  of  brandy  and  Kaffir 
beer,  the  work  in  Natal  has  been  attended  with  most 
gratifying  snccees.  The  natives  manifest  a  very  general 
aversion  to  thoae  desolating  wars,  which  for  generations 
have  been  the  normal  condition  of  all  Zulu  tribes. 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  labor  for  others,  and' 
to  cultivate  the  soil  for  market  produce.  In  the  con- 
struction of  houses,  in  the  introauction  of  articles  of 
furniture,  iu  the  food  they  eat  and  the  clothes  they 
wear,  remarkable  progress  has  been  made.  The  wholo 
land,  too,  is  open  to  Christianizing  iuflueQCes.  This  state 
of  things  is  of  course  not  alone  the  result  of  direct  mis- 
sionary labor.  The  presence  of  a  large  body  of  colonists 
in  their  midst  has  unquestionably  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  them. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Zululand,  which  is  still  beyond  the 
confines  of  civilization.  The  degradation  of  the  peopW 
there  is  complete;  and  it  is  the  more  marked  that  bein^l 
of  a  brave  and  spirited  disposition,  and  well  skilled  id 
warfare,  they  seem  fitted  to  take  a  high  position  in  the 
social  scale.  But  they  cling  tenaciously  to  their  bar- 
barous customs  and  laws;  and  the  kings,  in  succession,, 
loving  to  have  it  so,  have  hitherto  strongly  opposed  the 
introauction  of  Christianity  into  their  territory,  and  the 
profession  of  it  by  their  subjects.  The  work  has  thus 
been  carried  on  amid  almost  overwhelming  difficulties,, 
and  the  result  is  that  little  progress  has  been  made. 


Pioneer  Work  toward  Umnla's  Kingdom. 

BT  Mas.  M.    n.  BICBARDS. 

We  left  Natal  last  July,  and  came  to  Inhambane  witb 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilcox,  who  were  returning  to  their  work 
after  a  visit  to  Natal.  We  are  now  six  nundred  miles 
nearer  the  equator,  which  brings  us  to  the  edge  of  the 
tropics.  When  we  arrived  at  Inhambane  we  all  went 
first  to  Mr.  Wiloox*s  house,  which  was  onl^  a  temporary 
alTair,  made  of  reeds  and  tbatch,  and  was  in  a  somewhat 
dilapidated  condition.  Mr.  Wilcox  and  Mr.  Richards 
went  to  work  at  once  to  select  a  location  and  put  up  our 
two  little  iron  houses,  the  materials  for  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  from  Natal.  As  soon  as  there  was 
euough  of  the  material  put  together  so  that  it  could  be 
called  a  house,  we  moved  in,  preferring  it  to  a  tent,  or 
to  the  old  house,  which  was  a  long  distance  from  tho 
work. 

The  partitions  were  up  and  a  floor  in  car  room,  but 
the  rest  of  the  house  was  guiltless  of  floors,  ceilings,  or 
doors.  Our  table  was  a  large  box;  our  kitchen  was  all 
out-doors;  our  storeroom  our  boxes,  which  were  yet  un- 
packed. The  deep  sand  which  abounds  everywhere  fur- 
nished a  carpet,  whose  softness  maflied  every  footstep,. 
and  which  possessed  the  one  advantage,  at  least,  of  not 
having  to  be  swept;  while   the   low   underbnish,  which 
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«rov8  thickly  np  to  ottr  very  doora,  anpplied  an  abnn- 
^anoe  of  fnel.  Gradually  toese  first  oonveniences  for 
hoasekeepingB  have  been  improved  npon,  till  we  feel  that 
ve  have  quite  a  comfortable  little  home. 

Oar  home  is  narroanded  by  the  oasne-tree,  which  bears 
a  great  deal  of  frait  in  sammer.  The  hoase  is  on  the 
-top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  faces  Inbambane  Bay;  and  at  al- 
>in<»t  any  time  in  the  day  we  can  see  white-sailed  boats  sail- 
ing np  and  down,  while  long-legged  white  birds  wade 
along  the  shore  in  search  of  fish;  and  once  a  month  we 
-eagerly  watch  the  steamer  as  she  comes  in,  bringing,  as 
we  hope,  a  large  namber  of  home  letters. 

Oar  neighbors  are  mostly  native  Bitangas,  with  here 
■And  there  an  Arab  trader,  or  a  Portagnese  who  cannot 
vflpeak  English,  who  has  always  lived  here,  and  seems  to 
OS  to  have  imbibed  a  goad  many  native  onstoms.  Oar 
native  neighbors  are  very  abandant,  and  we  never  lack 
^or  company,  although  we  cannot  understand  a  word 
they  say  to  us. 

Inhambane  is  a  thickly  populated  place,  especiallv  on 
^he  sea'Coast,  where  the  natives  come  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting fish,  crabs,  and  oysters  to  eat.  Every  day  rows  of 
women  and  girls  pass  our  bouse  with  baskets  on  their 
lieads  filled  with  every  imaginable  living  thing  that  in- 
habits the  briny  deep;  at  least  ;ou  would  think  so  if  you 
-ooald  see  the  mass  of  wriggling,  creeping  things  within 
their  baskets.  They  take  these  home,  boil  them,  put  in 
a  oocoanat,  a  little  oorn-meal,  and  enough  red  pepper  to 
tnake  one  feel  as  if  he  were  eating  hot  coals,  and  this 
makes  a  gravy,  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Cocoanut  trees  are  abundant  here.  In  every  direction 
tnay  be  seen  their  tall,  slender  trunks,  and  broad,  tropi- 
cal leaves  crowning  the  top.  The  nuts  sell  here  for  a 
•cent  apiece.  Pineapples  and  peanuts  also  grow  pro- 
fusely, and  bananas  where  there  is  any  care  taken  of 
them.  Though  we  have  these  things,  which  are  a  luxury 
to  yon,  we  would  willingly  give  them  all  for  some  of 
your  common  potatoes,  apples,  and  peaches. 

It  has  been  winter  ever  since  we  have  been  here;  so, 
though  the  leaves  are  green,  things  in  general  have  a 
-dry,  parched  appearance,  and  we  can  hardly  tell  what 
beauties  of  flowers  and  foliage,  what  tempting  fruits 
and  garden  vegetables,  may  develop  whtin  the  rains 
-come. 

We  have  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Governor.  On  this 
we  are  permitted  to  preach,  teach,  or  do  anything  we 
please.  Away  from  this  small  space,  however,  we  are 
^ven  to  understand  that  we  will  not  be  expected  to 
teach  religion  in  any  way.  Since  this  is  a  Portuguese  colony, 
the  government  is  JEloman  Catholic;  so,  of  courae,  it 
would  not  do  to  allow  Protestants  to  come  in  and  teach 
their  doctrines,  although  the  people  now  are  not  taught 
any  kind  of  religion.  So  our  plui  for  the  present  is  to 
preach  within  our  prescribed  linuts;  to  hire  as  many 
Doys  and  girls  as  we  can,  who  are  to  support  themselves 
by  work  on  the  farm,  and  to  form  them  into  a  school,  to 
be  taught  night  and  morning,  hoping  for  the  future  that 
the  Government  may  become  more  lenient;  so  that  we 
may  get  further  grants  of  lands;  that  the  people  may 
come  to  us  to  be  taught.  If  all  these  hopes  f  ai^  there  is 
still  the  resort  of  extending  our  work  beyond  the  Por- 
tuguese territory,  which  only  reaches  a  short  distance 
inland. 

Following  out  this  plan,  we  already  have  about  thirty 
young  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  studying  night 
and  morning,  and  working  for  as  out  of  school-hoars. 
At  first  we  taught  in  our  sitting-room;  but  now  we  have 
a  little  iron  sohoolhouse  just  completed.  Every  night 
and  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  bell  is  rang,  and  all 
meet  here.    First  we  have  prayers.     Here  we  are  trou- 


bled, because  none  of  the  Bible  baa  yet  been  translated 
into  Bitanga,  and  we  have  only  one  hymn,  "Come  to 
Jesus."  mi,  Wilcox  has  translated  part  of  the  story  of 
the  Gospels.  This  he  reads,  and  asks  questions  njwu; 
then  we  sing  either  our  one  hymn,  or  something  in  Zulu, 
as  some  of  our  boys  understand  that  language.  After 
prayers  each  one  of  as  takes  a  class  to  his  particular  cor- 
ner of  the  schoolroom,  commences  teaching  a,  d,  o,  or  6, 
a,  bOf  as  die  case  may  be.  This  continues  for  an  hour. 
Probably  we  shall  teach  longer  as  the  classes  advance. 

We  think  the  majority  of  our  scholars  learn  very 
quickly.  Some  of  those  who  commenced  two  weeks  ago 
can  now  pronounce  words  of  two  syllables,  and  during 
most  of  this  time  they  have  only  stadied  one  hoar  a  day, 
while  othen  have  learned  their  letters  in  a  week.  Oar 
trouble  is,  lest  they  get  ready  to  commence  reading  be- 
fore  we  can  have  anything  in  their  language  for  them  to 
read.  Our  work  so  far  has  been  done  bymeans  of  charts 
and  cards,  which  wc  have  printed  by  hand* 

I  begin  to  realize  a  little  what  an  immense  work  it  u  to 
learn  a  new  language  without  thealdofbooks,  to  rednceit 
to  writing,  and  get  books  translated  and  printed.  In 
this  language  some  of  the  wo^s,  and  sometimes  the 
grammatical  coustrootidn,  is  like  the  Zulu;  but  as  a  rale 
It  is  quite  different,  so  that  we  cannot  understand  any- 
thing that  is  said  to  us.  Some  of  the  people  living  here 
can  speak  Zulu,  which  is  quite  a  help,  as  we  can  use  them 
as  interpreters. 

The  peoplehere  look  very  mnch  like  the  people  of  Natal, 
but  they  have  a  different  style  of  dress  and  aifferent  cus- 
toms. It  does  not  seem  to  me  they  are  quite  so  handsome  as 
the  Zulus ;  but  this  may  be  because  I  have  not  yet  become  ac- 
customed to  their  faces  and  manners.  They  cat  their  hair  in 
many  fantaeic  shapes.  Parts  of  the  head  are  kept  shaved, 
while  the  rest  of  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  as  long  as 
it  will,  which  is  often  three  or  four  inches.  These  spots 
of  long  hair  may  be  square,  round,  triangular,  or  any 
other  shape,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  or  hair- 
dresser. Often  it  is  made  to  stand  out  straight  from  the 
head  by  having  each  little  separate  branch  tied  around 
tightly  with  strings.  I  have  seen  curls  of  this  kind  reach 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  neck. 

One  of  our  boys  has  his  head  very  closely 
shaven  except  a  little  bunch  the  sise  of  my  finger  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  a  similar  bunch  over  each  ear,  which 
gives  him  the  appearance  of  having  horns.  Another  has  a 
bunch  on  the  back  of  his  head  exactly  the  shape  of  an 
old-fashioned  chignon;  while  another  has  a  bunch  low 
down  on  his  forehead,  which,  undoubtedly,  he  thinks  is 
as  handsome  as  any  young  lady's  bang.  Their  chief 
ornaments  are  heavy  brass  rings.  These  clasp  about  the 
neck  until  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  head  with  any 
degree  of  comfort.  They  also  wear  them  about  the 
arms  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  and  round  the  leg  be- 
low the  knee.  Often  there  are  so  many  it  must  be  a  bur- 
den to  carry  them  around.  They  do  not  indulge  in  any- 
thing like  uie  number  of  ornaments  that  the  Ztuus  wear; 
but  they  are  pleased  if  they  can  find  either  a  string,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth,  or  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to  tie  around 
their  heads,  or  a  string  of  animal's  teeth,  or  white  bat- 
tons,  or  shells  to  wear  about  their  necks.  They  do  not 
wear  many  beads. 

A  well-dressed  woman  will  have  two  colored  handker- 
chiefs tied  under  the  arm-pits,  reaching  to  the  waist,  and 
two  more  from  there  reaching  almost  to  the  knees;  this 
makes  quite  a  respectable  drees.  It  is  more  usual,  bow- 
ever,  for  them  to  wear  only  two  handkerchiefs  fastened 
around  the  waist,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  body  un- 
covered. Many  of  the  men  dress  in  the  same  way,  with 
two  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees.    It  is  the  first 


lime  1  have  ever  seen  men  and  women  wearing  the  same 
drtaH-  Ab  a  general  ibing  I  do  not  think  the  men  dresa 
uvell  as  theZuluti;  but  %ere  every  little  child  has  its 
bindkerchief  tied  about  it,  while  at  Natal  it  was  often 
tbmgbt  anneceHsary  to  put  on  any  alothing  at  all  until  a 
•diild  was  almost  grown. 

TbU  ia  called  Umzila^s  miftsion  because  many  of  the 
pMple  originally  belonged  to  that  chief,  and  I  do  not 
ItQOw  but  they  ooaoider  themselves  his  subjects  yet.  In 
a  &hort  time  we  hope  to  reaoh  out  beyond  the  narrow 
liflutfl  of  the  Portuguese  territorv  into  Umzila'a  country 
proper.  Aa  a  first  step  in  this  plan  Mr.  Richards  is  in- 
icD'liug,  next  week,  to  start  on  a  trip  inland  to  a  place 
<jiiled  Ualenc,  which  was  origiuatly  Umzila's  headquar- 
(ers,  and  where  he  keeps  his  cattle  now.  He  will  go 
prepared  for  a  month's  absence,  and  the  news  which  he 
wings  back  may  materially  change  our  plana. — Lifeand 
ZiffhL 

Little  Kafflra  of  Honth  Africa. 

sr  H.  ^  roRDS. 
Urs.  Robertson  was  a  lady  who  went  oot  from  Eng- 
lud  a«  a  missionary  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  She 
•pems  to  have  had  a  passionate  love  for  the  children. 
When  well  she  taught  them,  washed  them,  and  dressed 
{bem;  when  sick  she  let  them  climb  on  her  bed  and 
Mtle  boside  her,  smiling  amidst  her  auffering  at  their 
bppy  frolics. 

Her  Hr8t  darling  was  the  child  of  her  own  Kaffir  ser- 
nnta,  "Boy"  and  "Mary." 

I  must  tell  you  something  about  these  two.  Mrs. 
Boberteon  savs  in  one  letter  shft  could  not  be  better 
«ued  for  by  t^nglish  servants  than  by  them,  they  were 
H  good  and  alTectioDate.  When  first  they  came  to  her 
they  slept  in  the  stable  by  their  own  special  desire,  and 
at  night  after  they  went  to  bed  the  sound  of  hymn-Hing- 
ing would  rise  from  that  bumble  sleeping- place.  It  u 
«uy  to  fancy  the  hymns  they  chose;  the  Kafiir  Mary, 
Unght  so  lately  the  story  of  the  Babe  bom  in  a  stable, 
Duslbave  liked  the  hymn  all  our  children  have  by  heart 
of  "Royal  David's  City"  and  the  "lowly  cattle  shed." 
This  kindly  pair  had  several  children,  and  Hali,  the 
youngest  of  them,  waa  willingly  given  over  to  Mrs. 
Robertson's  care  to  be  her  child,  a  Christian  from  its 
births 

When  Mrs.  Robertson  waa  first  married  she   did   not 
ve  into  a  quiet  dwelling  with  just  herself  and   her 

i«band,  but  they  had  quite  a  little  company  of  ser- 
VKDls  and  dependents  around  them  whom  they  gladly 
enooaraged,  feeling  that  hero  was  a  flock  who  might  be 
brought  by  the  daily  inlluence  of  love  into  the  fold  of 
Cbrist.  TfaiH  is  the  list  of  their  household:  a  Hottentot 
woman  with  her  three  children,  Boy  and  Mary  and  their 
4hildren,  a  Kaflir  groom,  and  two  girls  who  came  to  the 
uiasion  dwelling  perfect  savages,  unclothed,  and  un- 
taught. They  dared  not  slay  in  their  own  part  of  the 
coantrr  for  fear  of  being  speared,  they  having  in  some 
wsv  offended  their  relations. 

Emily  and  Louisa,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
soon  became  useful  and  civilized,  but  at  first  they  were 
sad  and  even  sulky;  they  did  not  like  wearing  clothes, 
and  DO  doubt  felt  strange  and  miserable.  Their  first 
feeling  of  pleasure  was  on  hearing  the  music  of  a  con- 
certina. "We  had  nearly  died  without  hearing  that,** 
they  said.  The  poor  things  did  not  know  what  far 
sweeter  and  holler  melodies  they  had  also  nearly  missed. 

Thtt  baby  Kafirs,  who  were  given  by  their  parents  to 
the  Robertsons,  to  bring  up,  were  always  baptized  at 
•once  like  our  babies,  but  the  grown-up  people  bad  to  be 
carefully  instructed  for  long  before,  and  proved  too,  for 


fear  they  should  turn  back  to  heathenism  through  the 
persecutions  or  entreaties  of  their  friends. 

The  first  grown-up  man  whose  baptism  Mrs.  Robert- 
son witnessed  was  IJsajabula  ("One  who  rejoices").  It 
was  a  touching  sight  tu  see  thib  poor  fellow,  who  had 
desired  for  long  to  he  baptized  before  be  dared  ask  for 
such  a  blessing,  kneeling  down  before  the  font  with  bis 
face  touching  the  ground,  as  is  the  Kaffir  manner;  he  had 
been  two  years  under  teaching,  and  quite  understood 
whose  servant  he  was  promising  to  be. 

The  name  of  the  new  Church  Mission  station  at  which 
Mr.  and  IVfrs.  Robertson  lived  was  Umlazi,  and  Mr.  Rob*  , 
ertson  himself  wai  always  called  in  the  Kaffir  tongao^ 
"Urafnndisi,"  or  "Teacher,"  a  name  by  which  his  wife 
loves  to  call  him  in  her  letters.  Here  they  settled  down, 
building  a  bouse  of  one  large  room,  divided  by  screens, 
and  finding  all  troubles  light  in  their  strong  desire  to 
do  good,  and  make  the  poor  heathen  around  love  and 
trost  them. 

Of  coarse,  schools  were  set  up  directly;  it  is  always 
easiest  and  best  to  begin  teaching  the  children,  and 
then,  when  the  little  ones  had  learned  a  few  joyful 
hymns  and  rounds  and  catches,  Umfundisi  took  them 
out  with  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  KafGr  huts  to 
sing  them,  which  attracted  attention  and  made  many 
others  send  their  children  to  the  new  teacher. 

Only  the  tiny  things  came  with  a  strange  condition  on 
their  lips — they  were  not  to  be  made  to  wearclothesl 

But  soon  the  force  of  habit  caused  these  very  children 
to  ask  garments  like  the  rest,  and  then  the  parents  made 
no  objection.  The  truth  was,  it  was  not  the  actual 
bright  calico  frocks  and  coats  they  disapproved  of,  bat 
the  rendering  their  little  ones  more  like  their  Christian 
teachers  than  their  heathen  fathers  and  mothers. 

The  poorKaflirs  sorely  needed  teaching,  for  one  of  thtt 
questions  asked  by  an  old  man  was,  "Does  God  live  in 
England?" 

When  Mr.  Robertson  found  the  people  specially  dull 
and  careless  of  being  taught,  he  used  to  ask  them, 
"Where  are  your  dead?"  and  then  they  would  pause  to 
consider,  and  at  least  consent  to  listen  to  the  strange 
new  truths  that  the  Umfundisi  bad  brought  to  them  re- 
garding this  world  and  the  next.  Boy,  the  Christian 
Kaffir  servant,  was  a  great  help  at  the  mission;  be  taught 
in  the  Bohools,  and  was  very  clever  in  keeping  the  chil- 
dren happy,  bis  own  little  boy  Hali  being  a  member  of 
his  class. 

A  heathen  girl  given  to  the  Robertsons,  whom  they 
chrititened  Christina,  and  afterwards  married  to  thdj 
lUajabula  whose  baptism  I  have  told  you  of,  was  a  great  j 
help  and  a  kind  friend  to  the  little  colony.  Mrs.  Robert- 
son says  of  her:  "Christina  is  my  nurse  for  the  little 
children.  She  is  so  modest  and  earnest  in  her  religious 
duties  that  I,  a^nxte  know  if  I  am  too  tired  to  go  to  my 
little  ones  at  night,  she  will  not  put  them  in  their  beda 
without  hearing  them  say  tbetr  prayers." 

Such  a  number  too  ot  little  ones  as  Mrs,  Robertson 
gathered  round  her,  beginning  with  Boy's  little  Hali,  au 
orphan  child  called  Buly,  and  a  little  heathen  named 
tJjadu! 

Very  like  the  nursery  tales  of  little  English  children 
are  her  records  of  Hall's  and  Billy's  achievements;  of 
their  learning  to  read  "I  see  an  ox,*'  of  their  thumbing 
of  Sunday  pioturehooks,  and  sorrow  for  Adam  and 
Eve  sent  out  of  the  Garden,  and  poor  Daniel  in  peril  of 
the  lions.  Tou  can  fancy  her  lying  in  bed  in  one  of  her 
many  illnesses  and  smiling  at  her  two  adopted  darlings, 
making  a  pretence  feast  with  an  empty  biscuit*box,  sind 
ing  their  Kaffir  grace  before  and  after  meat,  though  t 
play  dinner  consisted  of  smacking  their  lips  and  saying. 


'*Vely  nice,  eicelleflt^^'Wer  the  imaginary  contentu  of 
the  box. 

The  dark-flkinned  little  ones  were  about  three  years  old 
at  the  time,  and  as  teachable  and  clever  as  any  English 
boys  of  that  age. 

It  was  all  pleasure  to  kind  Mrs.  Robertson  teaching 
and  carine  for  these  winning  little  people,  but  tbere  were 
many  shadows  over  her  path  all  the  same,  (-roing  into 
the  school  one  day  she  found  three  of  the  best  and 
dearest  of  her  children  standing  aside  with  red  eyes  and 
tear-stained  cheeks,  the  other  scholars  refusing  to  sit 
near  them.  What  bad  they  done  to  be  so  treated?  Noth- 
ing at  all;  but  a  chief  in  the  neighborhood  had  loet  two 
wires  by  death,  and  he  chose  to  imagine  that  the  father 
of  these  poor  children  was  a  wizard,  and  had  brought 
about  their  death,  so  be  sent  witch  doctors  to  their  hut 
to  accuse  the  man  and  to  search  for  the  medicine  by 
which  the  bewitching  or  poisoning  had  been  done.  The 
man  was  quite  innocent,  but  he  could  not  clear  himself 
of  the  charge,  and  so  his  neighbors  all  shunned  him  as  a 
wizard,  and  his  poor  little  children  were  in  like  disgrace. 
Do  what  Mr.  Robertson  could^  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  foolishness  of  their  fancies,  and 
the  poor  accused  man  at  last  left  the  neighborhood  with 
his  lamily,  the  only  course  he  could  pursue. 

"It  has  all  been  eo  very  sad,"  mne  one  of  the  letters 
home,  "so  much  that  is  horrible  in  heathen  life  has  been 
revealed  to  ns  that  ITmfundisi  had  known  before,  but 
never  realized.  Can  you  believe  that  among  this  appar- 
ently kindly  hospitable  people  the  habit  of  secret  poison- 
ing is  such  a  known  thing,  that  the  more  nearly  they  are 
related,  the  more  they  dread  each  other,  and  that 
the  custom  of  the  host  drinking  himself,  or  tasting  the 
food  himself  before  he  ^ives  it  to  a  guest,  is  really  neces- 
■ary  to  assure  him  that  it  is  safe  to  take  it;  that  the  mere 
wish  to  have  a  neighbor's  garden,  or  something  that  is 
bis  brother's,  his  cows  for  instance,  is  temptation  enough 
to  resort  to  poisoning,  and  then  it  is  visited  on  a  sup- 
posed umtakati  or  wi7.ard,  through  the  agency  of  these 
witch  doctors?" 

Of  course,  the  wrong  person  is  very  often  accused,  and 
seldom  manages  to  prove  himself  innocent. 

Soon  after  the  sad  wizard  interlude  the  Robertsons 
started  to  visit  the  Mackenzies  at  Umhlali;  do  not  imag- 
ine that  only  Mr.  and  Mrv.  Robertson  went  to  these  dear* 
friends:  that  is  not  at  all  the  way  in  Africa.  Early  in 
December  the  party  set  off,  consisting  of  the  Robert- 
sons, little  Hali  and  Billv,  and  about  nine  other  Kaflirs, 
including  Christina,  and  a  certain  Benjamin,  who  was 
engaged  to  Louisa,  the  girl  who  came  to  the  Robertsons 
unclotiied  and  miserable,  but  who  now  was  a  cheerful 
Christian  girl. 

This  goodly  throng  spent  some  happy  weeks  at  Um- 
hlali, but  as  Christmas  drew  nigh  they  began  to  arrange 
for  their  return.  Louisa's  and  Benjamin's  marriage  must 
not  longer  be  delayed.  The  Mackenzies,  however,  wished 
to  keep  their  friends,  and  proposed  that  the  event  should 
take  place  at  their  station  directly  after  Christmas,  Mr. 
Robertson  going  back  meantime  to  UmlsKi  for  his  Christ- 
mas services,  and  also  to  bring  back  more  guests  for  the 
wedding! 

On  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  he  reappeared  with  a 
largo  party;  he  could  not  resist  the  tears  and  cries  of 
the  many  who  wished  to  come,  and  all  were  made  wel- 
come. Boy  and  Mary  were  with  this  last  arrival,  and 
all  were  tucked  somehow  into  huts  and  schoolrooms  for 
the  lime  of  their  visit.  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  the 
bride  wore?  A  white  checked  muslin  dres^,  a  little  mus- 
lin handkerchief  on  her  head  tied  by  a  ribbon  given  by 
JUias  Alice  Mackenzie,  and  a  wreath  of  natural  flowers. 


There  were  four  bridesmaids,  Emily  of  course  being  od», 
her  companion  of  old  days.     After  the  wedding  came 
grand  feast  for  all — a  whole  ox  cooked,  with  regetab' 
coffee,  plum  pudding,  and  wedding  cakel 

Then  home  again  aud  a  letter  back  to  Mies  Mackeiii'.ii 
to  lell  how  happy  Louisa  and  Benjamin  seemed,  be' 
bent  on  leading  a  boly  life  and  keeping  a  neat,  preK 
house,  a  good  example  for  those  around. 

The  next  wedding  was  Christina's,  at  home,  also 
very  happy  one;  only  Christian  people  were  invited  t 
the  festivities,  but  the  heathen  poured  into  the  ohurc' 
also,  curious  no  doubt  to  see  this  new  light  of  a  Chri 
tian  marriage.  They  must  have  been  very  well-behavi 
during  the  service,  for  Mrs.  Robertson  specially  spea 
of  the  "quiet,  holy  time  in  the  church,"  and  such  sigfai 
must  have  had  a  good  effect  on  the  poor  wondering,  iii 
taught  creatures.  Wedding  festivities  were  purpose!; 
designed  to  ahow  how  Christiaa  feasting  is  m; 
aged. 

And  now  the  work  of  humanising  these  poor  peop 
went  quietly  on,  while  the  special  groQp  round  the  Lo 
fundisi  grew  and  flourished   in   the  new  faith.     Moi 
little  ones  were  brought  to  Mrs.  Robertson,     Boy  an 
Mary    had   another  little  baby,  there  were  more  mar- 
riages, and  every  now  and  then  some  grown-up  Kaffir 
came  out  of  the  heathen  throng  and  a^ked  for  light  aud 
teaching. 

But  sorrow  came  too,  in  the  shape  of  a  sad  death.  O; 
of  their  boys  had  lately  been  baptiiied,  going  home  fii 
to  tell  his  family;  he  met  with  great  opposition  an^ 
much  cruelty  there,  returning  gladly  to  the  kind  Um- 
fundisi.  liut  he  only  lived  six  weeks  afterwards,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  thought  he  had  been  secretly  poisoned 
by  the  people,  who  objected  to  his  becoming  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  a  good,  earnest  lad,  and  it  must  be  pleas- 
ant to  those  who  loved  him  soul  and  body  to  remember 
that  the  night  before  his  baptism  he  was  found  pray- 
ing earnestly  and  secretly  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 
That  Father  kept  him  peaceful  and  happv  to  the  last, 
in  the  midst  of  intense  pain;  and  lying  in  Lis  coAin  his. 
beautiful  countenance  struck  all  who  saw  him.  He  was 
indeed  a  Christian  martyr,  dying  for  the  faith  early  in 
his  career,  and  deeply  lamented  by  the  settlement. 
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A  few  words  in  regard  to  Africa  may  inspire  ua  to 
greater  fidelity  in  prayer  and  effort,  and  may  give  ns 
a  fuHer  realization  that  we  are  linked,  on  the  Pacifie 
Coast,  with  that  resistless  current  of  Christian  love  and 
zeal  that  will  6ow  through  that  dark  land  till  the  shad- 
ows shall  flee  away,  and  the  everlasting  light  shall  flood 
with  glory  those  waiting  souls  who  are  unconsoioual; 
stretching  forth  their  hands  unto  God. 

We  talk  of  *^ foreign  missions,"  and  of  sending  roon 
far  away,  but  we  forget  that  Africa  touches  us  through 
her  millions  who  have  helped  to  enrich  our  land;  that 
she  touches  us  through  commercial  and  scientific  inter- 
ests; that  she  touchee  us  by  the  learning  of  Alexandria, 
whose  vital  force  will  always  be  felt  in  the  Churcb, 
forming  a  part  of  that  histonc  splendor  of  Kgypt  whose 
impress  will  always  be  felt  not  only  in  our  country,  bat 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Africa  touches  us,  too,  with  a  tenderer  memory  as  we 
see  one  of  her  dusky  sons  coming  out  from  obscurity  to 
bear  the  cross  after  Jesus,  as  if  to  plead  by  the  very 
for  his  brethren  whom  Christ  came  to  save. 

We  need  not  seek  farther  for  the  many  motives  th: 
rise  at  onr  bidding  for  mission  work  in  Africa.     Let  oa 
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Dce,  then,   at  her  needs  and  at  Home  of   the   positive 
FinoBipluibmente  in  this  vast  6eM. 

The  province  of  Xatal,  where  th«  work  of  the  Ameri- 
'  I  Bovd  was  established  in  1655,  is  in  Southeastern 
dca,  aod  has  an  area  of  18,750  miles.  UIb  separated 
1  the  wild  Zulu  Iribee  on  the  north  by  the  Tngela 
The  Drackenberg  Mountains  guard  its  western 
er,  and  send  their  fertilizing  streams  through  her 
leys  to  the  sea. 
Some  foreigners  reside  in  the  province,  but  the  inhab- 
iunts  are  mostly  of  the  Zulu  tribe,  who  have  some  uhar- 
BeteristioH  of  the  negroes,  but  are  Hupenor  to  them  in 
iheir  splendid  physiaue  and  in  their  intellectual  powers. 
They  live  in  huts  "liite  huge  bee-hives,"  which  are  gath- 
ered together  in  kraals  or  villages.  A  man  here  guards 
kis  property,  which  is  bis  cattle,  and  his  women,  K'ho  are 
Us  slaves,  though  they  have  the  name  of  wives.  The 
heavy  work  of  the  field,  wood-cutting  and  burden-bear* 
ing,  are  done  by  women.  Daughters  are  often  sold  for 
cattle.  Mothers,  think  of  your  little  girls  rejoicing  in 
tbeir  father's  love,  and  then  remember  those  heathen 
Tomeo  whose  daughters  are  thus  despised;  for  mother- 
love  is  instinctive  even  there,  rising  like  a  pure  stream 
in  those  polluted  places. 

In  tbe  harems  of  the  chiefs  in  Central  Africa  the 
Wad-wife,  or  queen,  rules  all  the  resL  If  one  displeases 
her  lord  she  is  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  poisoned  with* 
«at  scruple;  and  if  this  method  fails,  she  is  shot  or 
browned.  This  faith  Ln  witchcraft  brings  untold  misery 
in  its  train. 

Da  Chailln  tells  a  pathetic  story  of  a  poor  girl,  Okon* 
din,  in  Central  Africa,  who  was  compelled  to  drink 
foiflon  for  having  bewitched  a  person  who  had  recently 
<Hed.  As  she  was  borne  along  oy  her  furious  accusers, 
tlieery  rang  in  the  traveler's  ears,  "Chally!  Chally!  do 
tot  let  me  die!"  but  he  was  powerless,  and  could  only 
•bed  bitter  tears.  With  two  other  women  she  was  taken 
u  a  canoe  upon  one  of  their  beautiful  rivers,  and  the 
(itslcup  was  put  to  their  lips.  Soon  theyreeled  and  fell, 
irheD  they  were  instautly  hewn  in  pieces  and  were 
thrown  into  the  water.  At  night  thu  brother  of  Okou- 
hpL  stole  to  the  traveler's  house  in  hia  distress.  He 
M  been  forced  to  join  in  the  curses  that  were  heaped 
open  his  sister.  He  was  compelled  to  conceal  his  grief. 
Da  Chaillu  tried  to  give  comfort,  and  spoke  to  him  of 
flod.  The  poor  man  cried,  "O  Chally  I  when  you  go 
kick  to  your  far  country,  America,  let  them  send  men 
to  nt  poor  people  to  teach  us  from  that  which  you  call 
Ood'a  mouth.'*  "And,"  writes  Du  Chaillu,  "I  promised 
to  give  the  message."  Okondaga  perished  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  hundreds  tike  her  have  been  con* 
denuied  by  the  wiich-doctor,  whom  the  people  dare  not 
disobey.  Such  sufferers  the  Americau  Board  is  trying 
to  reach  by  its  mission  to  the  Western  border,  where  our 
eatnted  Bagster  laid  down  his  life. 

Xatal  is  the  base  of  supplies  for  all  this  work.  From 
her  training-school  the  native  pastors  go  out,  who  are 
(ho  strong  towers  of  the  mission.  In  that  training- 
school  wo  ha\e  been  interested  through  the  work  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodenoagh;Bnd  from  our  new  missionary, 
Mrs.  Holbrook,  we  shall  continue  to  hear  good  tidings 
from  this  center  of  education  and  religious  life.  Mrs. 
Edwards' school,  at  Granada,  is  lifting  girls  from  deg- 
radation, and  even  now  much  fmit  can  be  seen  from  the 
•eed  that  has  there  been  sown  with  patience  and  with 
tears,  yet  with  joyful  hope. 

There  are  peaceful  homos  where  young  women  pre- 
•ide  who  owe  all  they  are,  and  all  they  have,  to  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Church.  These  wild  people  can  be  trained, 
civiticed,  and  Christianized.    We  know  that  tbe  deprav- 


ity of  generations  cannot  be  controlled  in  a  day;  but 
noble,  native  pastors  and  their  devoted  wives  are  lead- 
ing weak  disciples  in  the  path  of  holiness,  and  are  the 
living  proof  that  missionary  effort  in  Africa  has  not  been 
in  vain.  Revivals  have  swept  with  power  over  these 
schools  and  churches.  Temperance  has  more  and  more 
prevailed.  Kings  have  come,  wondering  and  question- 
ing, to  the  brightness  of  Christ's  rising. 

"Hail,  O  Africa,  Lhy  ninsom! 

Raise  to  be&ven  thy  grateful  songi 
Last  in  rank  amoag  the  aatioDS, 
Thou  tbalt  lead  tbe  choral  throng; 

Laad  of  promis«, 
Thy  Bedeemer'a  praise  prolong." 


Ulasioii  KolSB  oa  Africa. 

In  a  Missionary  Conference  lately  held  in  Natal,  the 
following  subjects  were  discussed:  L  Marriage  of  Na- 
tives by  Christian  Rites;  2.  Itinerating;  3.  Some  of  the 
Dangers  which  Surround  the  Native  Youth;  4.  Similar- 
ity ISetween  Zulu  Customs  and  Jewish;  5,  The  Station 
System;  «.  The  New  Native  Education  Law;  7.  Ad- 
mitting Christian  Wives  of  Polygamists  to  the  Lord's 
Table. 

L^Afrique  Exploree  et  Civilitee  is  our  authority  for 
the  following  painful  facts:  "An  eye-witness  writes  to 
the  Missions  CcUholiqu^  that  the  king  of  Dahomey  eel- 
ebrated  a  great  feast  in  188+  with  more  barbarity  than 
ever.  Every  day  for  three  months  one  might  see,  at 
the  palace  gate,  six  human  heads  just  out  off,  without 
counting  the  corpses  nailed  head  downward  to  the  trees. 
These  were  nailed  by  the  hands  or  by  the  feet  only,  dying 
thus  through  attacks  of  insects." 

Tbe  Missionary  Herald  says:  The  English  Baptist 
Mission  at  the  Cameroons  has  been  seriously  interfered 
with  as  the  resalt  of  the  annexation  of  this  region  by 
Germany.  It  seems  that  King  Bell,  chief  of  Bell  Town, 
ceded  not  only  his  own  territory  but  that  of  another 
chief,  Joss.  ■  The  latter  refused  to  regard  the  transac- 
tion as  valid.  A  petty  warfare  followed  between  these 
native  chiefs  and  their  adherents,  when  on  Deoember  9^ 
two  German  men-of-war  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver  aud  forcibly  interfered  in  the  con6ict.  In  the  bom- 
bardment on  Deoember  20,  Bell  Town  and  Hickory 
Town  were  burned,  including  the  mission  premises. 
Along  the  river  for  many  miles  there  is  not  a  single 
house  standing.  The  people,  having  been  proclaimed 
rebels,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  settle  there  again, 
and  this  prosperous  mission,  founded  nearly  forty  years 
ago  by  the  famous  missionary,  Alfred  Saker,  has  received 
a  stunning,  if  not  a  fatal,  blow. 

The  Missionary  Herald  reports  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ousley  reached  Inhambane  from  Natal  on  the  second  of 
December,  and  shortly  after  that  date  Mr.  Ousley  and 
Mr.  Wilcox  went  into  the  interior,  a  three  days'  journey 
to  the  Makwakwa  Ridge.  They  agreed  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  establish  a  station  near  that  ridge,  but 
were  favorably  impressed  with  the  outlook  near  the 
Bombom  River,  a  small,  swift  stream  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  west  of  Inhambane.  The  region  is 
thickly  populated,  the  chief  question  as  to  its  occupancy 
by  the  mission  arising  from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  dis- 
pute between  the  Portuguese  and  the  3Iakwakwas,  who 
are  Umzila's  subjects,  as  to  territorial  rights,  Mr, 
Richards  says  in  a  letter  recently  received  that,  on  fur- 
ther inquiry,  he  is  oonvinoed  that  the  stream  which  he 
reached  on  bis  late  journey  inland,  which  the  natives 
assured  htm  was  the  Limpopo,  was  not  that  river  but  s 
branch  of  it,  the  Laisi. 
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OLeauliisa  from  Reparta  of  the  South  African  Htsaloparr 

In  October  last  a  United   MiBsionary  Conferenoe  was 
held  in  South  Africa,  and  from  the  reports  then  made 
the  Rev.  H.  Gatsohe  compiled  the  folio  wing: 
I.     BERLIN  MISSION. 
Synod  of  Caps  CoLomr. 
Lady  Smith. 
Oar  wort  ib  beset  with  obatacles.     Two  may  be  men- 
tioned; Europeans  of  bad  character,  and  the  witie-farm- 
iog  with  its  coQ sequences.     The  parents  of  the  school 
obildren  belong  to  the   pooreftt   oIabBj  and   as    even    tbe 
young  children  have  already  the  opportunity  of  earning 
8  living,  the  Hohool  work  is  hard  and  trying.     In  spite  of 
all  these  drawbacks^  tolerable  progress  can  be  reported, 
both  in  charob  and  school. 

SVMOC  OP  KiFFIKLAHD. 

Bethel. 

The  greatest  hindrances  to  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion are  certain  heathen  customs.  Tbeae  still  exist  among 
yoong  and  old,  heathen  and  Christians. 
Wartburg. 

A  local  obstacle  affects  us  socially  and  materially.  Oar 
people  pay  annually  about  £70  taxes  besides  £100  rent 
for  an  adjacent  farm,  half  of  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  commonage  of  Wartburg,  but  was  cut  off  in  1679, 
when  Old  Gaualand  was  divided  into  two  farms;  though 
the  former  government  had  already  distinctly  defined 
the  boundaries  of  our  commonage. 

Stkod  of  thb  Obanob  Fbsb  Stats. 
KimberUy, 

Our  church  consists  of  wandering  members;  not  many 
have  settled  down  here.  The  majority  are  unmarried  or 
have  left  their  families  at  home,  in  consequence  of  which 
there  are  only  few  children  to  attend  our  school.  Among 
hindrances  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  numerous  canteens  and  the  bad  example  of 
white  people,  misleading  the  natives  to  vioiousnesa 
This  station  was  established  chiefly  to  bring  under  pas- 
toral care  the  native  Christians  of  the  stations  of  the 
Berlin  as  well  as  the  Hermansbnrg  Alission  who  work 
here  at  the  Diamond  Fields,  but  many  a  heathen  also  has 
been  instructed  and  baptized,  carrying  with  him  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel  to  his  own  home. 

The  Korannas  are  dwindling  away  and  dying  oat 
ohiefly  by  drink.  Many  diseaaes,  one  especially  intro- 
daced  by  civilization,  are  prevalent. 

Stwod  op  thb  Tbaksvaail,,  South, 
Ijeydenburg. 

Oar  station  is  situated  three  miles  from  the  town,  and 
consists  of  two  farms,  belonging  to  the  Society.  Four 
times  we  had  to  leave  and  all  the  native  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, bat  in  the  last  (Sekukuni)  war,  we  formed  two 
laagers  and  stayed,  provided  by  EngHsh  officers  with 
rifles  and  ammunition.  A  new  churoh,  school  and  par- 
sonage were  built  where  native  help  was  chiefly  given  in 
work  without  payment  ezoept  food. 

Natal  Confbbbhcb. 
Chriatianbwg. 

Christianity  makes  but  slow  progress  amongst  the 
Amazulu.  Chief  hindrances  are:  polygamy,  brandy,  and 
above  all,  the  happy  savage  life  which  knows  of  no  caro 
whatever.  From  a  wordlr  point  of  view,  there  ia  no 
happier  life,  than  that  of  tne  naked  Kaffir  in  this  most 
glorious  climate  of  Natal 


II.    CONaREQATIONAL  UNION. 
AUxandria. 

Education  miffht  be  advanced  throughout  the  cotin- 
try  by  having  edacational  boards  in  each  district,  suclk 
boards  to  have  the  power  to  impose  a  rate.  Preaciit 
system  too  cumbersome  and  inefficient.  The  triaU  &&) 
difFicultiee  of  teachers  not  known  to  deputy  inspectori 
Great  progress  might  be  made,  if  the  various  denomuift- 
tiona  would  reepect  each  others*  charch  disoipiine  mow. 
Be^ord. 

The  great  hindrance  in  our  work  isthe  free  indvlgeooe- 
by  all  olasH  of  natives  in  the  use  of  strong  drinks — adul- 
terated brandy  and  native  beer — which  is  manufacture 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  as  Gape  Smoke  in  its  evil  effects. 
Another  drawback  is  polygamy — a  stumbling  block  to- 
many  a  poor  woman  who  would  embrace  ChriBtianity. 
The  acquisition  of  Induetrioas  habits  when  work  becomes 
a  necessity  is  morally  very  helpful  to  many. 
^ng  WilUam^s  Town. 

Progress  of  any  kind  is  slow,  slower  than  it  was  some 
years  ago.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  poorer  and  more 
unsettled  than  they  were,  they  are  also  more  addicted  to- 
drinking  habits.  Unless  this  blight  of  intoxicating  drink 
be  removed,  the  natives  will  go  down  and  not  rise.  The 
selling  of  Kaffir  beer  is  becoming  a  great  curse,  and  the 
(government  headmen  do  not  report,  as  they  shonld,  par- 
ties who  turn  their  houses  into  canteens  and  sell  liqaor 
without  a  license.  Many  headmen  are  morally  unfit  for 
their  position,  yet  are  retained  by  the  government. 
Oudtahorn. 

There  are  a  good  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the^ 
improvement  of  the  colored  people,  such  as  the  difficulty 
of  pconring  the  possession  of  landed  property  and  the. 
facility  to  get  strong  drink.  As  the  government  freely 
issues  licenses  in  towns  and  on  farms;  it  is  in  vain  for 
the  authorities  to  ask.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  the 
progress  of  drunkenness?  Still  the  Gospel  is  winning  ita 
way  and  has  raised  the  people  temporally,  morally  and 
spiritually. 

Somerset  East. 

The  condition  of  the  people  admits  of  great  improve- 
ment. But  generally  speaking,  European  habits  andl 
dress  are  copied  by  them,  aa  well  as  the  adoption  of 
European  implements  of  labor  and  of  "square"  houses. 
All  this  is  commendable  and  points  to  advancement  in 
civilization;  but  it  is  in  the  matter  of  the  social  and  tho 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  that  special  attention  is 
required.  Socially  their  condition  is  such  that  maoh  im- 
morality is  the  outcome.  Their  houses,  though  ''square,'^ 
as  they  term  them,  often  consist  of  one  large  room  or 
only  two  compartments,  with  a  screen  at  one  end.  And 
in  such  houses  father,  mother,  and  brothers  and  sisters 
must  sleep;  besides  one  or  more  strangers  who  may  be 
entertained.  Now  it  must  follow,  that  a  people  whose 
social  condition  is  of  this  type,  cannot  cultivate  those 
habits  and  feelings  which  belong  to  a  ChrisUan  and 
civilised  life:  hence  the  too  frequent  instances  of  fomioa- 
tion  among  them. 

m.  DUTCH  RBPORMED  CHURCH. 
Oeorge  Tovm. 
The  Rev.  John  MelvUle,  formerly  missionary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Griqualand,  oame  to  reside 
here.  As  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness  and  debility, 
he  was  incapacitated  for  much  work.  However,  he 
preaolied,  as  ne  was  able,  till  September  of  1850;  eight 
adults  being  the  fruit  of  his  labors.  For  the  two  follow- 
ing years  the  work  was  carried  on  by  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot — 
many  years  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Sck 
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fiel/  io  various  parts  of  the  Colony — who  proclaimed 

lJie6o6p«]  with  great  acceptance  in  EngliHh  and  Dutch. 

Helirine  on  account  of  failing  health  in  December,  1852, 

b«bapliKed  at  that  time   fifteen  persont).     Rev.  F.  W. 

Kolbe  sacceUed  him  and  when  leaving  in  June,   1850, 

ihrrtjr-three  raembero  formed  hia  church.     During  the 

next  three   years   Hev.  T.   Atkinson  from   Pacaltsdorp 

locked  after  thin  small  flock,  when  the  present  raission- 

tnr,  Rev.  Johann  Kretzen  entered  upon  this  field.     Ser* 

tn\  oat-stations  were  formed,  and  have  been  contlnaed 

triLh  more  or  less  snccess,  and  there  hajt  been  a  conaider- 

iUfi  imprevement  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the 

pMple. 

Crraaff-  Reinet. 

Oar  chnrch  is  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  In  1883 
we  had  a  larger  increase  of  members  than  for  ten  years 
together  before  that  (40  against  (to),  almost  doubling 
the  number  of  commantcante  from  70  to  130.  This  was 
nbsequent  to  the  Rev,  J.  Mountain's  mission  on  "total 
ibtliDenoe."  The  Lord  gave  a  great  wilUngnoss  in  the 
baarts  of  the  people  to  take  the  "red  ribbon."  By  far 
^freater  part  have  stuck  to  it.  At  first  we  bad  to  de- 
'e  the  falliog  back  of  about  five  per  cent,  (reducing 

r  army  of  500  to  about  475),  but  during  the  last  nine 
months  only  two  per  cent.  hav«  broken  the  pledge.  The 
Htablishraent  of  this  army  caused  quite  a  revival  amongst 
the  colored  people  here.  Other  ohnrches  have  reaped 
ibe  same  blessed  fruits.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  that 
ihe  local  ministers  of  the  colored  congregations  took  the 
lead  in  this  movement  and  nearly  all  their  members  fol- 
loired.  A  great  many  of  those  "Red  Ribbonists"  have 
li«come  candidates  for  membership. 

Wellington. 
The  onprtDcipled  grantingnf  licenses  for  selling  strong 
Jriok  is  doing  harm,  while  the  inlrodnction  of  self-sap- 
port  has  done  much   to  aid   in    elevating  the   religions 
ehuracter  of  the  people. 

IV.  EPISCOPAL  CHUROE. 
JiuUenoOTth, 
The  Fingoes  are  far  in  advanceof  other  tribes  in  Chris- 
lii&iLy  and  civilization,  though  even  among  them  the 
"red''  lectioD — with  all  their  tendencies  and  wishes 
pointing  downwards — is  numerically  the  stronger.  Hith- 
erto the  belter  class  has  been  able  with  the  support  of 
the  missionaries  and  the  government  officials,  to  hold  its 
ground,  and  even  to  make  oonsiderable  progress.  But 
maeh  of  the  government  support  has  lately  iieen  with- 
drawn, though  the  officials  themselves  are  as  anxious  as 
ever  for  the  improvement  of  the  people.  The  recom- 
nendations  of  the  Native  Laws  Commission  will  proba- 
bly be  taken  into  account  in  framing  a  code  of  law  for 
these  territories.  They  are  excellent  for  most  tribes, 
hat  are  not  suited  to  the  preBent  condition  of  the  Fin- 
goes.  These  will  be  levelled  down  to  the  more  barbar- 
ots  tribes,  after  they  have  laboriously  olimbed  to  their 
preeent  condition.  It  is  desirable,  that  a  code  of  by- 
Iftws — framed  by  themselves  for  the  most  part  out  of 
those  already  in  force=-be  drawn  up  and  legalized  by 
the  governor's  proclamation,  to  apply  to  Fingoeland  at 
first. 

The  withdrawalof  government  grants  from  the  schools 
will  hamper  the  work,  but  will  produce  a  more  energetic 
uid  self  reliant  spirit  amongst  the  native  Christians. 

The  condition  of  our  native  work  is  (with  someexoep- 
tioas}  very  enuouraglng. 

V,     HEKUA^NSBURO  MISSION. 
Bethany^  Transvaal. 
The  Bechtiaua  tribes  are  very  teachable.     Singing  at- 


tracts them  much  and  aids  Christian  life  and  feeling. 
At  the  station  of  Bethany  we  have  also  a  brass  band  of 
fourteen  instruments  played  by  natives.  What  keeps 
them  back,  is  partly  laxiness,  and  in  the  Transvaal  lack 
of  work  and  wages,  likewise  occasionally  war  and  drought. 

VI.     MORAVIAN  MISSION. 
Raziya. 

Our  limited  work  in  the  eastern  part  cannot  bring 
forth  any  great  display  of  large  numbers  and  great  re< 
suits,  but  even  small  things  are  needful  for  complete- 
ness, 

Kaffir  customs  are  decreasing  in  the  colony.  InTem- 
buland  missionary  work  is  hard  work;  the  sowing  is  an 
act  of  hope,  and  fruits  are  very  few  at  present.  There  is 
a  better  prospect  with  the  FLngoes  (Hlubi's)  in  Griqua* 
land  East.  The  colonial  stations  report  simitar  expe- 
riences, as  also  do  other  societies.  Alongside  of  deeply 
rooted  Christianity  may  be  found  others  who  are  root: 
less,  dry  or  withering.  There  is  no  want  of  work  and 
struggle,  but  also  not — Btill  praise  be  to  God! — of 
achievement  and  victory. 

VIL     MOSLEM  MISSION. 
Cap^  Town. 

AVe  are  not  aware  of  any  special  agency  for  reaching 
the  Moslems.  We  believe  there  are  several  Christians 
who  seek  to  bring  them  to  Christ,  but  I  know  of  no  paid 
agent.  We  are  told,  they  bestow  more  attention  on  the 
education  of  their  children  in  their  own  religion  than 
they  used  to  do,  and  that  the  number  of  Malay  children 
in  Christian  schools  is  fewer.  Only  rarely  we  hear  of  a 
Moslem  becoming  a  Christian,  while  a  few  of  them  go 
over  to  them  from  among  the  colored  classes.  The  En- 
glish language  is  more  familiar  to  them  now  and  the 
need  of  special  agency  not  so  grnat.  Open  air  preach- 
ing and  ootiage  meetings  are  employed  in  Cape  Town 
with  a  view  to  reach  the  large  non-going  uharch  popula- 
tion. 

VIIL    PARIS  MISSION. 

Morija^  Rasutoland. 

Among  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Christianity  or 
at  least  to  the  labors  of  the  missionary  ma^  be  mentioned 
the  number  of  villages,  the  population  being  much  scat* 
tered  in  small  villages  of  3  to  50  huts.  Only  the  resi- 
dences of  the  chiefs  are  large.  Almost  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  worship  exists  among  the  heathen;  ancestors, 
worship  only  in  case  of  sickness;  therefore  conscience  is 
dead,  and  an  indifference  to  moral  restraints  is  the  rule. 
The  sensual  proclivities  of  the  people  is  the  canse  of 
most  falls  within  the  churches. 

Ohatacles  to  education:  circumcision,  which  in  schools 
held  in  heathen  centres  often  empties  a  school  at  once; 
the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  help  teachers  by  looking 
after  their  children  at  home,  and  taking  their  part 
against  the  teacher,  if  he  expels  or  punishes  a  child. 
The  chiefs  do  not  as  a  whole  favor  education,  especially 
as  regards  their  own  children.  There  are  a  few  praise* 
worthy  exceptions. 

Obstacles  to  civilisation:  brandy,  absolute  authority  of 
the  chiefs  now,  and  their  jealousy  of  any  one  trying  to 
effect  improvements  among  the  people. 
Thaha  Morena. 

Civilization,  edaoation  and  Christianity  were  inoreas- 
ing  before  the  war,  but  since  then  there  is  an  arrest  of 
progress.  They  say,  Christianity  is  an  importation  of 
white  people  and  therefore  dangerous.  The  present  time 
is  in  every  way  critical. 

IX.    SWISS  MISSION. 
ValdfziOi  TVansviutl. 

The  mission  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Switzerland  (till 
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last  year:  "of  the  Free  Church  of  Canton  de  Vaud")  is 
JDBt  now  undergoiog  important  changes  and  alterations, 
as  two  other  missionaries  and  several  helpers  are  on  their 
way  out  One  of  the  former  is  Kev.  Paul  Berthoud. 
He,  jointly  with  Rev.  E,  Oreui,  founded  our  mission  at 
the  Spelonken  in  1875.  Last  January  Rev.  £.  Creuz  re- 
turned home  to  Switzerland  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  will 
oome  back  again.  The  Rev.  Henry  Berthoud  came  here 
only  three  years  ago. 

We  hope  that  our  mission  has  reached  the  end  of  its 
first  difficnlties,  and  that  bv  the  help  of  God  we  shidl 
floon  cover  this  part  of  the  Transvaal  with  numerous  out* 
statioilA'~We  haver  bbgun  alsoto  extend  oar  influence  to- 
wards the  sea  by  evangelistic  explorations.  A  first  out- 
fltation  has  been  founded  near  Delgoa  Bay  in  the  village 
of  the  powerful  chief  Magud,  who  is  now  a  very  perse- 
vering scholar.  We  are  not  hindered  at  all  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  its  officials.  The  white  people,  however  bad 
the  influence  of  some  be,  are  too  glad  to  have  our  medi- 
cal aid  in  sickness,  and  do  not  hinder  us  in  our  work,  at 
least  not  openly.  The  only  man  who  perhaps  would 
make  us  some  opposition,  is  Mozila,  bat  that  remains  to 
be  seen  in  the  future. 

X.    WESLEY  AN  MISSION. 

Lily  FoitrUain — NamaqitcUand, 

The  periodical  droughts  and  famines  of  this  region 

have  almost  depopulated  it;  but  for  the  labors  of  the 

missionaries  the  natives  of  this  country  would  long  ago 

have  been  utterly  impoverished  and  scattered. 

Much  harm  is  done  in  this  circuit  by  the  excessive  love 
of  litigation.  Natives  are  constantly  going  into  court, 
by  the  help  of  law  agents,  not  for  the  sake  of  right,  but 
seemingly  from  mere  love  of  litigation  and  to  their  own 
rnin.  The  absence  of  restrictions  to  beer-making,  can- 
teens and  heathen  dances  is  very  injurious. 

It  appears,  however,  that  wherever  Christianity  and 
education  have  a  fair  hold  upon  the  people,  they  are 
sorely  rising  in  the  moral  and  social  scale,  while  the 
masses  are  becoming  more  debased. 

Queen^s  Town. 

The  population  is  fluctuating;  at  present  the  number 
of  natives,  residing  in  the  location  is  40  per  cent,  less 
than  it  was  this  time  last  year.  Nearly  eighty  chnroh 
members  have  removed  into  KaflSrland  within  the  last 
eight  months. 

^ing  WillianCs  Town. 

Intemperance  and  immoral  practices  form  the  greatest 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
Burgkeradorp. 

There  is  a  Dutch  mission  church  at  one  of  the  out- 
stations  (Venterstad),  where  the  whole  colored  popula- 
tion is  cared  for  by  the  Dutch  Church.  Here  in  town  is 
a  congregation  ministered  to  by  a  native  man,  in  con- 
nection with  no  church.  There  is,  in  this  place,  it  seems, 
^  nnhealthy  rivalry  between  Dutch  Reformed,  Nonde- 
Acript,  and  Wesleyan. 

Our  native  cause,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  very 
large  one,  but  the  more  respectable  people  have  left,  be- 
cause they  can  neither  plough  nor  keep  sufficient  cattle 
here.  And  I  regret  to  say,  their  place  has  been  filled  to 
alar^e  extent  by  drunken,  quarrelling  heathen  Tam- 
Dot^kies.  However,  one  cause  for  thankfulness  is,  that 
xaany  of  these  come  to  the  services.  The  locations  here 
and  at  Venterstad  are  low  in  their  moral  condition. 

Mount  Arthur. 
^.VntiX  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked 
dcinre  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  embrace  Christianity 


and  adopt  civilized  habits;  but  the  action  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  land  matters  in 
this  part,  has  to  a  considerable  extent  checked  this  feel- 
ins,  as  the  people  find  that  even  adopting  civilized  ud 
industrious  habits,  building  houses,  planting  orchards 
and  making  other  improvements,  is  no  security  to  the 
land  they  occupy. 

Taomo.  • 

Very  much  unsettled ;  great  desire  to  obtain  more  land; 
policy  of  government  hindering  much  Christianity  and 
civilization. 

£uUerworth. 

Sectarian  divisions  among  Christians,  intemperance, 
and  idleness  amongst  the  natives  themselves  are  amongst 
the  greatest  drawbacks  to  mission  work. 
Durban, 

Oar  native  work  here  is  peculiar.  Very  few  families 
are  to  be  found,  but  about  3,500  youngmen  are  employed 
in  the  town.  Indian  coolies  are  gradually  working  oat 
the  natives  from  lands  not  occupied  by  Baropeans,  and 
in  a  few  years  scarcely  any  bnt  servants  will  be  left  in 
this  part  of  the  coast.  Contact  with  civilization  (espe- 
cially at  a  seaport)  occasions  much  evil.  We  also  find 
the  coast  people  less  active  and  progressive  than  thoee 
inland.  But  many  young  men  from  distant  kraals  have 
come  here,  found  Christ,  and  gone  back  to  tell  others 
what  they  have  learned. 

Pieier-Maritzbwg. 

There  is  a  general  improvement;  great  desire  for  edn- 
cation;  desire  to  conform  generally  to  civilized  customs; 
an  endeavor  to  purchase  land  of  their  own;  a  willingness 
to  give  to  the  support  of  their  ministers,  and  an  earnest 
effort  to  spread  the  Gospel  amons  their  own  countrymen. 

Hindrances:  Polygamy,  beer-drinking,  the  vice  often 
acquired  by  living  in  towns,  debt,  the  mfluence  of  un- 
principled Europeans. 

Edmdale. 

The  apathy  of  the  government  as  to  the  edaoation  of 
the  people  is  remarkable.  Whatever  edacation  the  native 
population  has  received,  the  colony  is  indebted  to  mis- 
sionary efforts  (see  Lieat.-Gov.  Balwer's  minute  on  Na- 
tive education).  The  very  small  and  restrictive  grants- 
in-aid  made  by  the  government,  have  prevented  the 
societies  from  prosecuting  native  educational  work  on 
any  but  a  limited  scale.  In  a  native  population  of  400,- 
000  only  8,500  are  receiving  edacation,  and  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  a  rudimentary  character. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey  writes  of  South  Bechiialand: 
Large  numbers  of  the  people  profess  Xo  be  Christians. 
The  rain-maker  is  believed  in  but  by  few.  Bnlightened 
and  intelligent  views  are  taking  the  place  of  the  old 
ideas  about  witchcraft  and  medicines.  Readers  of  books 
may  be  numbered  bv  thousands;  though  a  large  propor- 
tion are  not  what  might  be  called  good  readers.  Many 
are  anxions  to  learn  English.  Every  town,  and  nearly 
every  village,  has  a  church  or  meeting- place  of  some 
kind,  where  school  after  an  irregular  fashion  is  kept, 
^nd  services  held.  Some  of  these  ohnrofaee  would  not 
be  recognized  as  such.  Occasionally  they  are  the  worst- 
looking  buildings  in  the  place.  But  there  they  are. 
There  is  the  desire  manifested,  and,  where  yon  have 
that,  half  the  battle  is  won.  I  do  not  profess  to  giro 
statistics,  for  they  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
work  being  done,  or  the  extent  of  the  changes  taking 
place.  Christianity  has  brought  joy  and  blessing  to 
thousands  who  are  not  professing  Christians.  It  has 
come  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
people.  Women  occupy  a  higher  position  than  formerly. 
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KO.  IV.   THE  M\USUALU.VG  OF  FORCSS. 
Br  ABTBOR  T.    PIEHBON,    D.  D, 

We  have  given  a  hasty  glance  at   the    Providential 

jireparationa  for  the  taking  of  the  fltronghDldB  of  Satan, 

Aod  now  turn  to  look  at  the  same  providence,  preparing 

lAe  forces  of  Christendom  for  the  orusadOf  andootually 

driving  tbera  np  in  battle  array. 

The  miMionary  advance  of  the  last  hundred  years  is 

I  directly  traceable  to   Divine  interposition,  and  thi?, 

o,  in  answer  to  prayer.  The  Hrat  half  of  the  eighteeulh 

Dtunr  was,  even   in  England,  the   darkest    midnight 

}  Lather  nailed  up  hie  theses.     It   waa   a  dsrkness 

might  be  felt;   a  lascivious   literature,   a   worldly 

urch,  a  deistio  theology,  an    inCdel  society— even  Kn- 

md,  according  to  Isaac  Taylor,  "in  virtual  heathonism." 

bUokstone  heard  every  clergyman  of   note   in  London, 

H      bot  not  one  discourse  which  had  more  CbriHtianity  in  it 

\      than  the  writings  of  Cicero,  ofirom  w^ich   he  could 

discover  whether  the  preacher  were  a   follower  of  C6n- 

fioias,  Mohammed  or  Christ. 

Id  America,  Samuel  Blair  declared  that  religion  "lay 
jdying;"  in  France,  Voltaire,  Rosaeau,  and  Madame  de 
Pompadour  were  the  leaders  of  society;  in  Germany, 
Frederick  the  Great  made  his  court  the  Olympus  of  inli- 
deU.  While,  in  Christian  Kuglaud,  Collins  and  Tindal 
denounced  Christianity  as  priestcraft;  while  Whiston 
wiled  the  miracles  of  the  liible  grand  impositions,  and 
Woolston  treated  ihem  as  allegories;  while  Clark  and 
Priestly  openly  taught  the  heresies  of  Anus  and  Socinus; 
wd  while  even  raornlily  was  trampled  under  foot,  what 
mUiicttari/  activity  could  be  hoped  for?  To  diffuse  suoh 
a  type  of  Christianity  would  be  disaster;  but  happily, 
lach  a  Christianity  has  neither  diffosive  tendency  nor 
propagating  power.  All  it  can  do  is  to  keep  its  fires 
from  being  utterly  quenched;  not  even  a  coal  can  be 
;^ared  to  kindle  a  blaae  elsewhere.  . 
I  The  first  step  in  preparation  for  missions  was,  of  ne- 
cessity, a  wide  spread  and  deep-reaching  7?c(jjoa/,  and 
that  mast  surely  come  from  God;  and  come  it  did,  by 
the  agency  of  a  wonderful  constellation  of  evangelists. 
flrbitefield  and  the  Wesleys,  Grimnbaw,  Komaine,  Row- 
lands, Berridge,  Venn,  Walker,  Horsey,  Toplady, 
Fletcher — these  are  twelve  of  the  modern  apostles  of 
that  new  Reformation,  which,  between  1735  and  1785, 
woke  Kngland  and  the  whole  proteslant  world  from  the 
iwful  apostasy  of  irreligion  and  infidelity,  which  had 
w(rU  nigh  engulfed  even  Christendom! 

At  first,  even  the  church  resisted  all  efforts  to  revive 
Iwr  dying  life.  Leading  ministers  of  Scotland  set  days 
of  fasting  and  prayer  to  oppose  Whiletield;  and  it  was 
because  church  doors  were  shut  against  Whitefield 
ted  Wesley,  that  they  were  driven  to  that  open- 
air  preachiftf/,  which  was  the  greatest  stride  of  that 
I  century  toward  the  evangelization  of  the  masses, 
^Kl'nder  the  breath  of  the  t|uickening  Spirit,  the  fires, 
pHpwly  kindled  at  first,  and  almost  (juenched  by  the  verv 
■ftofitility  of  the  church  itself,  began  to  burn  brighter  autl 
hotter,  caught  here  and  there,  spread  far  and  wide,  until 
1  Bnulaiid  and  Scotland  were  in  a  blessed  coDf!agration, 
■    and  America  took  fire  from   the  sparks   borne   aoross 

the  sea. 
,        Within  fifty  years  after  Whitefield'a   first  sermon  at 
.    Gloucester,  all  protestant  Christendom    felt  the  thrill  of 
a  new  life.     Evangelical  faith  and  piety  being  revived, 
^vangelislio  zeal  was  sure  to  follow;  and  bo  out  of  these 


new  Pentecostal  outpoorings,  came  the  first  upspringings 
of  the  missionary  spirit,  whose  then  tender,  slender 
blade  is  now  filling  out  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

The  Church,  roused  to  prayer,  pealed  forth  from  her  sil- 
ver trumpets  a  summons  to  united  supplication  for  the 
"efusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  all  Christians  and  vpon  the 
whole  habitabU  earth.'*  In  all  parts  of  the  British  isles 
praying  bands  gathered.  From  American  shores,  in  1747, 
responded  Jonathan  Edwards'  bugle  call  to  concerted 
prayer,  and  on  swept  the  tidal  wave  of  revival,  rising 
iiigher  and  higher,  and  moving  with  more  resistless  mo- 
mentum, under  the  impulse  of  such  devout  souls  as  the 
Haldanes,  Andrew  Fuller,  Rowl.ind    Hill  and  Sutcliffe, 

in  1 702  the  Association  of  Warwick  formally  appointed 
the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  a  monthli/  concert  of 
prayer  for  the  world's  evangelization.  When  a  revived 
church  began  to  pray  unitedly  and  definitely  for  a  world- 
wide rain,  after  a  prolonged  and  awful  period  of  famine 
and  drought,  a  cloud  like  a  man's  hand  appeared  on  the 
horizon. 

In  that  same  year,  1702,  was  formed  the  first  Forei^a 
Missionary  Society  in  England,  and  the  next  year  Wil- 
liam Carey,  its  first  missionary,  went  to  India,  within 
the  thirty  years  following  to  secure  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  forty  tongues,  and  the  crrfinlation  of 
two  hundred  thousand  copies  among  more  than  tliree 
hundred  millions  of  benighted  souls! 

Herolo  men  and  women  could  now  go  down  into  the 
deep,  dark  mine  of  pagan  superstition  and  cruelty,  for 
there  was  some  one  at  home  to  'hold  the  ropel'  After 
a  slumber  of  a  thousand  years  the  silver  clarion  of  God 
had  brought  a  waking  hour  and  a  dawning  day  to  his 
church! 

And  so  God  first  revived  evangelical  piety,  and  then 
organized  Christian  effort  for  the  great  onward  march 
against  the  foes  of  His  kingdom  This  revival  of  evan- 
gelical faith,  and  this  concentrated  prayer  for  a  world's 
enlightenment,  form  the  two  pillars  on  which  rests  the 
mighty  arch  of  modern  miesions. 

So  rapidly  did  that  little  cloud  on  the  horiKon  grow 
and  spread,  that  the  whole  heaven  is  already  covered,  and 
there  is  a  sound  of"  aT>unVTsnce  of  raii>.*v  '" "-     , 

During  the  eighty  years  past,  the  number  of  transla- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  has  multiplied  Hue  fold,  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty;  of  protestant  roiRsionary 
societies  ten  fold,  from  seven  to  seventy;  of  male  mis- 
sionaries/{/7Mn  fold,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to 
twenty-four  hundred;  of  dollars  contributed  to  missions, 
twenty-Jive  fold,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
to  six  and  a  (juarter  miHions;  of  converts  thirty-five  fold, 
from  fifty  thousand  to  one  million  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand;  of  mission  schools  one  hundred  and  seventy 
fold,  from  seventy  to  twelve  thousand! 

The  history  of  the  church,  or  the  wider  history  of  the 
world,  presents  no  example  of  such  an  entire  turn  of  the 
tide  of  thought^  as  has  taken  place  since  William  Carey 
first  offered  to  go  to  the  citadel  of  heathenism.  The 
wave,  at  its  lowest  ebb  a  century  ago,  now  touches  a 
flood-mark  never  reached  before  evjen  in  apostolic  limes, 
and  it  is  still  rapidly  rising!  Sydney  Smith  could  then 
tling  his  sarcastic  sneers  at  the  "pious  shoemaker"  of 
I'aulerfpury,  and  talk  of  his  schemes  as  the  "dreams  of 
dreamer  who  dreams  that  he  has  been  dreaming;"  bat 
England  today  is  prouder  of  Carey  than  Rome  was  of 
Cicero,  or  Athens  of  PerioleB.  The  sneer  of  the  witty 
di\'ine,  if  directed  against  Pauf*  missionary  zeal,  would 
find  as  much  echo  in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  as  it 
would  now  against  Carey. 

The  foremost  of  Christian  empires,  lifts  the  statue  of 
the  great  missionary  explorer  of  Africa  to  its  lofty  ped' 


eatal  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  that  it  may  inspire 
Christian  colonies  to  push  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark 
ContineDt.  American  cfaurohes  hurt  their  missioaary 
columns  against  the  fonresgesof  papal  and  pagan  super- 
Btitiou,  ana  erect  chairs  for  missionary  lectureships  in 
our  institutions  of  learning,  to  train  youth  to  imitate 
the  devotion  of  David  Brainerd  and  Alexander  Duff, 
Adoniram  Judson  and  Henry  Marty n,  Harriet  Newell 
and  Fidelia  Fiske. 
FMladelphia,  Pa. 


Shr  ^^erh  of  ^ras"  in  t1i(  funRUif. 

BT   J.    L.    PHILLIPS,    M.  D. 

Isn't  it  wonderful  how  the  week  of  prayer  has  con- 
onered  Christendom?  Good  Dr.  MorrifloD,  of  the 
American  ISlission  in  the  Punjab,  little  thought  how  well 
he  was  building  when  he  began  the  week  of  prayer. 
When  at  J^erra  Doon  at  the  foot  of  the  Northern  Him- 
aleyaa,  I  found  a  beautiful  church  editice  about  to  be 
•dedicated  to. the  worship  of  God.  It  was  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Morrison,  I  was  told  bv  a  missionary 
friend  who  was  working  the  neighborhood.  Bat  years 
after  this  and  other  like  monumentnto  bi«  memory  have 
passed  away,  thle  week  of  prayer,  extending  over  the 
cuntinents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  will  abide  like 
an  enduring  benison  upon  our  sin-cursed  planet. 

There  used  to  be  objections  and  excuses,  and  ever 
80  many  wise  reasons  forneglcutiug  this  week  of  )>rayer, 
but  how  these  have  faded  away  during  the  past  twenty 
yearsi     Who  laughs  at  the  idea  now? 

Since  the  Evangelical  Alliance  took  up  this  week  of 
prayer,  and  published  a  programme  for  its  observance, 
ffivmg  the  special  topics  for  each  day,  there  has 
been  more  concerted  prayer  than  ever  before  in  all 
Christendom. 

Never  before  did  we  know  how  good  or  bow  blessed 
it  was  to  think  and  pray  together  for  the  self-same 
object  at  the  same  time.  Since  the  first  Pentecost  of 
the  Christian  era,  men  have  never  prayed  so  heartily 
*^\eith  one  accord"  as  now. 

I  was  thinking  of  it  an  hoar  or  two  ago  as  I  was 
sitting  in  the  beautiful  mud  chapel  yonder,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  simple,  earnest  petitions  of  men  and  women 
who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were  ignorant  and  degraded 
savages,  worshiping  devils  and  devoting  their  days  and 
nights  to  hunting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  last  and  leiat, 
just  work  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
Sarely  prayer  works  wonders,  and  well  wrote  the  poet; 
"More  thiDgs  are  wrouRbt  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreama  of." 

This  i«  the  eleventh  anniveri*ary  of  the  organization 
of  this  church  in  the  Santal  jungles.  On  New  Year's 
day,  1874,  in  a  humble  mud  house  near  by  whore  I'm 
writing,  and  the  first  chapel  of  our  Santal  country,  a 
little  band  of  disciples  met  for  prayer  and  praise,  and 
then  and  there  planted  this  church.  Its  first  deacon 
was  one  of  the  earliest  converts  and  the  head  man  of 
the  village.  He  has  finished  his  course  and  entered  into 
his  rest. 

The  present  deacon  is  one  of  the  inspectors  of  Santal 
schools.  The  pastor  juit  chosen  und  called  to  his  post 
is  a  member  of  the  first  graduating  class  of  the  Bible 
School  at  Midnapore.  He  begins  his  work  with  courage, 
and  80  may  heaven  help  him  to  continue  it.  A  brother, 
whose  intelligent  prayer  must  have  stirred  many  hearts 
this  afternoon,  is  the  head  master  of  the  Santa!  Train- 
ing School  feertj.  He  once  stood  first  in  a  Government 
Normal  School  of  forty  pupils,  and  being  the  only  Santal 
in  it,  made  us  proud  as  well  as  pleased,  proving  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  his  race. 


The    polyglot   prayer  meeting — there    being    Hind 
Christians  as  well  as  Santal — this   afternoon  was  mo 
interesting  and  cheering.     In  the  Bengali  and  Oriyaaod 
Santal  languages,  heartfelt  petitions  went  up  to    heavi 
for  blessing  upon  this   dark   and   desolated  land.     Td 
morrow  a  Teacher's  Convention  begins  itn  semi-annn 
session  hero,  and  much  prayer   is  being  offered    up  f<i 
the  conversion  of   those  men  who  teach  the   boys  ao 
girls  in  scores   of  Santal    villages   through  this  Jung 
country. 

Not  a  few  of  these  teachers  hare  long  been  tnt 
lectually  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  bat  fs 
of  petty  persecution  and  social  ostracism  has  kept  the 
from  heeding  the  dictates  of  both  head  and  heart.    Tb 
offence  of  the  cross  is  found  everywhere,   and    the 
our  blessed  Saviour  laid  down  in  Luke  9:  '23,  is  unirera 
in  its  application,  for  human  nature   is  much    the  san 
the  wide  world  over,  and  the  heart  of  man  every  whev 
depraved. 

summoned  here  on  medical  duty  to  the  only  Aof^ll 
Saxon  family,  their  nearest  while  neighbor  twenty  fiiiW 
away,  I've  greatly  enjoyed  the  daily  services  in  cona 
nection  with  the  week  of  prayer.  We  are  in  no  make- 
believe  jangle,  I  assure  you.  Bear,  deer,  hyena,  leopard, 
panther,  and  tigers  prowl  in  the  dense  undergrowth  of 
these  Sal  forests,  and  wild  elephants  have  recently  been 
coming  in  from  the  denser  jangle  of  longer  and  larger 
growth  away  to  the  West. 

Yesterday  morning,  while  riding  past  a  tittle  village 
only  four  miles  from  the  door  of  mine  host,  the  poor 
people  came  running  out  to  tell  me  what  sad  havoc  some 
elephants  had  made  just  the  night  before.  I  saw  their 
torn-down  huts,  their  ruined  plantain  trees  and  their 
store  of  rice  broken,  partly  devoured  and  partly  wast«d 
by  the  brutes.  Well,  thank  God,  better  days  are  coming 
for  these  jungles  for  **they  that  dwell  in  the  wi!dern« 
shall  bow  before  Him.'* 
£himpore,  India. 


CAN  ENOLISH  A5D  SFAinSH  BE  BEaONOILED? 

BT  REV.  M.  B.  BBALL, 
Mlwloiuu-f  of  the  Prcibrtcrlkii  Board  at  Koreltfa  IUbMosi;. 

In  Englinh  we  read,  "At  a  large  evening  party  in 
Coahuila,  Mexico,  the  governor  of  the  state  invited  an 
American  young  lady  to  dance.  She  declined,  as  her 
religious  convictions  did  not  permit  her,  as  she  was  con- 
nected with  the  mission  there  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Board.  It  led  to  the  governor's  acquaintance  with  the 
mission,  and  since  to  a  gift  to  it  from  him  of  property 
valued  At  il40,00(i."-—IUu8trated  Christian  IVeeklj/. 

In  Spanish  we  read  from  the  Mexican  Herald^  in  a 
letter  written  by  liev.  W.  D.  Powell  to  the  Hishop  of 
Linares^  the  following:  "You  say  that  the  State  has 
given  us  a  house,  lot  and  money,  when  the  truth  is  there 
has  been  nothing  but  a  purchase,  and  I  paid  the  cash. 
The  Baptists,  according  to  their  beliefs,  cannot  receive 
gifts  from  the  authorities.  We  believe  in  the  entire 
separation  of  the  Church  and  State." 

In  English,  we  read  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Topper,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Southern 
Baptists,  published  in  the  Foreign  Mission  Journal^  the 
following:  "The  State  has  paid  nothing,  as  yet,  for 
orphaned  pupils.  Should  the  Falcon  party  go  into  office 
we  may  have  the  consolation  of  receiving  no  pay  from 
the  government.  Bro.  Powell,  who  is  arguseyed,  ia 
providing  agaiust  this  conlingenoy  by  private  pled^M 
for  the  support  of  the  ten  orphans  in  the  school.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  is  about  forty." 

In  Spanish,  we  read  in  the  Mexican  Baptiatf  the  fol- 
lowing, speaking  of  Baptist  ideas:  "One  of  these  is,  and. 
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«lwsyi  hfts  been  that  which  oorresponds  to  ChriBtians 

wcnrking  in  the  world  to  promote  their  principles,  which 

they  mast  do  without  help  from  the  govemment.     Par- 

-tieiuar  indiTtdoals  give  ox  their  own,  hat  the  govern- 

ment  gives  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  people,  and  it 

shooJd  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  any  enterprise  of  defi- 

iiite  religious  color,  for  to  do  so  constitates  an  alliance 

'between  the  Charoh  and  State  which,  with  too  maoh 

TMSon  is  prohibited  in  oar  country,  and  should  be  in 

«U  as  we  hope  will  be  soon.     It  is    not   therefore  con- 

Tenient  that  the  government  ud  in  the  divided  expenses 

•of  Ifadero  Instilnte.    All  American  BaptistB  will  tena- 

cionaly  oppose  it.    It  is  certain  that  there  will  be  the 

most  ample  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Institute,  com- 

paiable  with  order  and  morality,  bat  it  is  under  the 

•oireotion  of  the  Baptists.    It  will  contribute  at  least 

iadireotlv  to  the  progress  of  our  mission  in  Coahaila, 

and  would  Uierefore  be  a  violation  both  of  the  Mexican 

C^nstitntion  and  of  the  principles  that  for  so  many 

years  have  distinguished  the  Baptists,  should  a  single 

■ac^lar  from  the  Mexican  aathorities  enter  the  treasury  of 

llbdero  Institute.** 

In  Bnfflish  we  read  from  the  above  mentioned  letter 
•of  Dr.  "^pper:  "All  the  children  (of  the  Institute) 
attend  the  Sunday  sohoel  of  our  church,  and  some  of 
tiiem  have  induced  their  parents  to  attend  church.** 

In  Spanish  we  read  in  the  Mtaaican  SlereUd  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Mi^ero  Institute,  "The  piinoipal  conaition 
of  this  establishment  consists  in  not  teaching  in  it  any 
definite  kind  of  religion,  bat  that  each  one  will  be  able 
to  hold  independently  the  beliefs  that  she  may  approve, 
<nbjeet  only  to  the  principles  of  universal  morality." 

We  have  here  ^ven  only  published  statements.  We 
•draw  no  oonolusions,  but  simply  ask  if  the  Bnglish 
notices  and  the  Spanish  can  be  reconciled? 

SaUiUo,  Mexico,  mb.  6, 1885. 

IfiMion  Hotes  Beipeoting  Japan  and  Oozea. 

BT  BEV.  H.  LOOKIS. 

Dear  Oospel  in  AU  Lands: — About  three  weeks  ago 
a  Blndu  oame  into  the  Bible  House  and  asked  if  I  could 

S*  ve  him  any  facts  in  regard  to  Christianity  in  Japan, 
e  said  he  had  set  oat  from  India  with  the  intention  of 
•comparing  the  religioos  systems  of  various  countries  and 
-deoiding  which  was  the  best  He  declared  that  he  was 
not  a  Christian;  and  believed  that  the  efforts  of  mission- 
aries in  India  had  done  more  harm  than  ^od.  They 
liad  destroyed  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their  own  reli- 
gion; and,  having  failed  to  make  them  Christians,  many 
£ad  become  worse  than  before. 

I  found  that  he  was  very  intelligent,  and  a  close 
-observer  of    all    that   he  saw.    He  had    been  a  gov- 
ernment official,  and  was  an  active   member    of    the 
Theosophio   Society.     He  was    not    only    anxious  to 
learn  for  his    own    benefit,  but    also    that    he    might 
oommnnicate  the  results  of    his  observations    to    his 
friends  and  countrymen.     He  was  Invited  to  my  home 
and  various  books  selected  for  him  to  read.    He  also  i 
visited  the  mission  schools,  and  attended  the  Christian 
^errioee  on  the  Sabbath.    He  said  he  was  deeply  im- 
ipreased  at  seeing  the  native  oharohes  crowded  with  an 
mt^igent  and  eager  company  of  hearers.     On  oonver- 
«ng  iriUi  the  native  Christians  he  found  them  ready 
ana  glad  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  them. 
""I  had  sapposed,**  said  he,  "that  all  the  converts  in  hea- 
then lands  were  inflaenoed  by  worldly  and  selfish  motives. 
fiat  I  find  it  is  not  so  in  Japan.  Those  whom  I  meet  here 
are  evidently  influenced  by  pare  and  noble  purposes.*' 

He  shoirad  for  some  time  a  strong  prejudice  a^nst 
the  inflnenoe  and  teachings  of  Christianity  and  claimed 


that  it  was  not  better  than  any  other  of  the  various  re- 
ligious systems  that  now  prevail. 

After  he  had  read  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of 
Salvation**  and  Edward's  "History  of  Redemption,**  I 
^ve  him  "Gesta  Ghrisfi,**  or  the  "History  of  Human 
Progress.'*  The  latter  book  has  pleased  him  very  much, 
and  now  his  opposition  and  prejudices  have  nearlv  all 
been  removed.  He  has  been  reading  '*The  Way  to  God," 
by  D.  L.  Moody,  and  he  told  me  yesterday  that  some  of 
the  iUustrations  he  Ifad  met  with  had  moved  him  to 
tears.  He  said  to  a  Christian  friend  last  evening,  "I 
would  give  anything  if  I  onl^  had  your  faith.**  He  is 
evidently  very  near  to  the  langdom,  and  the  spirit  of 
God  has  wrought  a  great  change  in  his  heart 

I  have  written  to  you  before  in  regard  to  the  former 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Japan  and  his  interest  in 
Christianity.  A  society  has  been  formed  at  his  home  in 
Tosa  for  the  study  of  Christianity,  and  its  members  are 
men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  influence. 
Several  men  of  this  party  have  already  been  baptised, 
and  there  are  more  candidates  for  luiptism.  One  of 
them  is  now  living  in  Tokio  and  preparing  to  preach  the 
gospel. 

The  former  governor  of  Yokohama  is  also  a  Liberal; 
and,  like  many  others,  is  eager  to  learn  about  Christianity. 
He  came  to  my  hoase  on  the  30th  instant,  and  was  verr 
willing  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  reli^on.  He  has  asked 
to  have  his  two  sons  placed  in  a  nussionary  family  in 
order  to  have  them  taaght  the  religion  of  the  Bible  as 
well  as  western  science  and  manners. 

I  have  recently  been  confirmed  in  the  report  that  Kin 
Ok  Kim  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
men  in  Corea  in  opening  his  country  to  foreign  inter- 
course, and  has  devised  manv  other  important  changes. 
When  the  new  cabinet  was  formed,  on  the  5th  of  De- 
cember last,  he  was  made  the  "Minister  of  Finance;" 
and  the  other  officers  at  the  coart  were  men  of  like 
views  as  himself.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Chinese  troops  he  and  his  friends  would  be 
ruling  Corea  to-day. 

But  they  are  now  fugitives,  and  their  own  future  and 
that  of  their  ooantry  is  quite  uncertain.     It  is  probable 
that  the  measures  used  to  destroy  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers were  severe  and  such  as  would  not  have  been  em- 
ployed in  western  nations.     But  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
ne  and  his  associates  had  the  sympathy  of  all  the  for- 
eigners in  Seoul,  except  Mr.  Moltendorf.    He  and  his 
associates  who  survive  declare  that  it  was  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  that  the  Conservative  officials  were 
fmt  to  death,  and  by  this  means  only  were  their  own 
tves  saved.    They  had  to  choose  between  being  made 
the  victims  of  their  opponents,  or  striking  them  first. 
One  of  the  leading  papers  of  Japan  says  of  Kin  Ok 
Kim,  "He  wanted  to  make  his  country  free;  he  wanted 
to  correct  abuses,  and  he  wanted  to  see  Corea  embark 
on  a  career  of  enlightened  progress.    The  few  official 
acts  he  was  permitted  to  take  part  in  bore  a  striking  re- 
I  semblance  to  the  motives  which,  time  after  time,  in  the 
history  of  all  countries,  have  won  for  men  the  titles  of 
great  patriots  and  reformers."  Should  the  Chinese  troops 
be  withdrawn  from  Seoul,  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  acknowledged,  it  is  probable  that  he  and  his 
friends  will  be  restored  to  power. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Allen,  of  Seoul,  dated  Feb.  5th, 
he  writes  that  a  few  days  before  he  had  seen  lying  in  the 
street,  near  his  house,  tne  bodies  of  the  four  men  whose 
heads,  hands,  and  feet  had  been  cut  off.  He  was  told 
that  in  another  part  of  the  city  seven  more  bodies  were 
Wing  in  the  same  condition,  and  still  another  had  died 
from  tortare  received  in  prison.    These  twelve  persona 
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were  members  of  the  Liberal  or  Progressive  Party  who 
were  captured^  and  thas  sacrificed  their  Uveii  for  the  sake 
of  their  desire  to  become  an  independent  nation  and  not 
the  BubjectB  of  China. 

In  addition  to  the  slaughter  of  these  men,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  king  that  he  would  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  wives,  children  and  other  kmdred  of  the  men 
who  had  escaped  to  Japan.  It  is  said  the  king  refused 
this  request  and  degraded  the  officials  who  were  the 
authors  of  it.  But  the  home  of  Hin  Ok  Kim  was  dc 
Btroyed;  and  it  is  his  impression  that  his  family,  as  well 
as  some  of  his  associates,  have  been  put  to  death  in 
prison.  Such  a  condition  of  things  shows  how  much 
this  country  needs  the  gospel. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  life  of  Min  Yon  Ik, 
(the  nephew  of  the  Queen),  was  saved  by  the  medical  skill 
of  Dr.  Allen.  All  the  wounded  Coreans  and  Chinese 
were  placed,  under  his  care,  and  his  wonderful  success  in 
their  treatment  has  created  universal  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  He  is  supplied  with  a  means  of  conveyance 
from  the  palace,  and  a  royal  ^ard  escorts  him  through 
the  streets  and  watches  over  his  wife  and  child  during  his 
absence.  Thus  the  king,  queen,  and  all  the  Conserva- 
tive leaders  have  become  warm  friends  of  this  missionary, 
and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way  the  Lord  will  open  all  hearts 
to  the  influences  of  the  gospel. 

A  place  in  Toklo  that  was  built  for  a  Baddhist  preach- 
ing service,  has  just  been  rented  to  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  to  be  used  as  a  church.  A  hall  built  to  propo- 
gate  infidelity  is  also  rented  by  one  of  the  churches. 
The  priests  of  one  of  the  largest  temples  in  Tokio  have 
tried  to  raise  mone^  by  offering  a  mortgage  on  the  tem- 
ple, but  no  one  will  accept  their  offer.  A  Baddhist 
newspaper  has  recently  been  started  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  own  cause  and  counteract  Christianity.  One  of 
the  priests  has  given  up  his  faith,  and  is  now  coming  to 
my  house  to  learn  the  new  and  better  way. 

The  great  need  in  Japan  to-day  is  grace  and  wisdom 
to  guide  these  people  aright.     Pray  for  us. 


A  careful  study  of  the  history  of  Corea  shows  that 
they  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  dread  the  coming  of 
foreigners,  and  the  policy  of  isolation  has  been  taught 
them  by  a  past  bitter  experience.  Lying  between  China 
and  Japan  it  has  been  the  prey  of  both  nations,  and  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them. 

Its  history  is  one  of  successive  wars  of  defence,  and 
its  people  have  been  cruelly  slaughtered  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy the  ambition  of  a  military  despot  or  to  answer  for 
the  crime  (?)  of  defending  their  land  from  the  approach 
of  those  whom  they  could  not  but  look  upon  as  enemies. 

And,  worst  of  all,  this  has  been  done  by  those  profess- 
ing to  be  actuated  by  Christian  motives  and  insupposed 
accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Christianity.  One  of 
the  leaders  of  the  expedition  under  Hideyoshi  (and  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  in  his  rapid  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try) was  Koneshi  Fukinaga,  who  was  an  ardent  convert 
to  the  faith  of  the  Jesuits,  and  baptized  by  them  as  Don 
Austin  (a  contraction  of  Augustine).  With  him  were 
associated  other  Christian  lords  and  daimios  who  per- 
sonally led  in  the  work  of  carnage  without  the  least 
justification.  The  memory  of  the  frightful  and  inhuman 
slaughter  was  a  terrible  burden  on  the  consciences  of 
some  of  the  soldiers,  and  drove  them  afterwards  as  peni- 
tent suppliants  into  the  secluded  life  of  the  monasteries. 

When  the  Komish  missionaries  entered  Corea  it  was 
to  live  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  by 
means  of  dissimilation  and  falsehood  to  propagate  the 
abominable  doctrine,  that  it  was  right  to  do  evil  that 
£Ood  might  come.    Following  snob  teaching  we  find  the 


leaders,  and  their  converts,  plotting  against  the  govern- 
ment and  inviting  invasion.  In  a  letter  written  by  Alex- 
ander Wang  to  Uie  Bishop  of  Peking  (disoovered  by 
treachery)  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Christian  nationa 
of  Europe  to  send  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  soldiers  to- 
conquer  Corea,  and  the  Frenoh  missionary  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Frenoh  soldiers  and  invader.  In  the  French 
expedition  against  Corea  in  1660,  a  bishop  accompanied) 
it  as  interpreter,  and  three  of  his  converts  acted  as  pilots.. 
The  guide  to  a  marauding  expedition  that  went  from- 
China  in  1867  to  plunder  the  tombs  of  the  kings  was^ 
also  a  Jesuit  priest.  From  the  very  first,  Christianity 
was  associated  in  patriotic  mind  with  treason  and  rolK 
bery. 

In  a  book  written  in  the  native  language  on  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  teachings  were  such  that  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  essence  of  Christianity  was  hatred  of 
one^B  parents  and  the  kings,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
human  race.  In  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  China  the 
king  describes  the  Christians  as  monstrous  barbarians, 
and  an  infamous  set  of  brigands,  who  live  like  brntes- 
and  birds  of  the  vilest  sort.  In  a  proclamation  written 
some  time  later  the  king  says  "It  is  for  the  sake  of  these 
Christians  that  the  barbarians  have  come,  and  the  waters 
of  our  rivers  have  been  defiled  by  western  ships.  Itbe- 
hooves  us  therefore  that  their  blood  should  wash  oit 
the  stain.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  bloody  perseouUons,. 
in  which  untold  cruelties  have  been  endured  and  thou- 
sands of  the  people  have  been  put  to  death.  Not  only 
were  the  Catholic  missionaries  looked  upon  as  examples 
of  the  Christian  life  and  practice,  but  also  all  people  from 
foreicn  lands  were  supposed  to  be  followers  of  the  same 
teachings.  And  so  every  invasion  and  crime  of  which 
they  were  the  subjects  was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
intercourse  with  Christian  nations  and  in  accordance  with 
Christian  customs.  As  a  writer  has  said,  "Bossiaos, 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Americans,  Germans,  author- 
ized and  unauthorized,  landed  on  their  shores  to  trade, 
rob,  kill,  or,  what  was  equally  as  obnoxious,  ask  for 
treaties  by  which  the  country  was  to  be  opened  to  alL" 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  thw  "Hermit  Nation" 
has  been  opposed  to  all  foreign  intercourse.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  policy  the  people  would  long  ago  have  be- 
come the  adherents  of  the  Pope  and  their  condition  more 
hopeless  than  with  no  religion  at  alL  The  Lord  has  kept 
them  in  seclusion  that  the  gospel  seed  might  take  root 
in  a  virgin  soil.  This  is  the  Church'sopportunity.  The 
absence  of  wealth  will  prevent  the  evil  irfluence  of  a 
godless  commerce,  and  the  messengers  of  salvation  will 
thus  have  a  free  and  open  field.  God  has  done  his  part. 
Will  Christians  do  theirs? 
Yokohama^  Feb.  lly  1885. 


DoDffola  of  the  Soudan. 

BT  HON.  N.  F.   OEATSS. 


Dongola  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  aboab 
forty-five  miles  above  the  third  cataract.  It  is  fre- 
quently oalted  New  Dongola  to  distinguish  it  from  Old 
Dongola,  seventy-five  miles  farther  up  the  river.  The 
old  town  was  once  a  flourishing  place  with  fortifica- 
tions, but  the  Mamalnkes  devastated  it  and  it  has  gradu- 
ally gone  to  decay.  The  new  town  grew  up  around  the 
fortifications  of  the  Egyptun  government,  which  were 
begun  in  1820.  It  has  now  become  a  very  important 
point,  with  a  population  of  about  six  thousand.  It  haa 
an  indigo  factory  and  some  other  manufactories  with 
well  furnished  bazaars  aad  baths. 

The  barracks  here  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
Soudan.  They  wereeieetedafteraplanby  thecelebrated 
German,  Sfarenberg. 


DONGOLA     OF   TBE  SOUJ>AN. 
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The  Mafadi  was  born  in  DongoU  and  wns  taogbt  to  be 
%  boat  builder  hj  bU  uacle.  It  m  said  of  him  that  he 
did  not  tike  to  work,  and  so  he  ran  away  and  went  to 
Khartoam,  where  ho  joined  a  free  Hchool  and  there 
iltidied  religioo,  but  made  very  moderate  advanoe,  and 
gvtting  into  some  trouble  ho  left  fluddenly  and  soon  after 
waa  found  at  Berber,  and  there  joined  the  free  Hohool 
aUAohed  to  the  abrJne  of  some  ttaiDt,  audaftertiix  monlba 
beofme  the  disciple  of  a  learned  man  and  was  himself 
ordained  a  »heik  and  teacher;  after  that  ho  took  up  hie 
home  on  the  island  of  Abbe  on  the  while  Nile,  and  was 


lifated  by  Bteamenj  from  Cairo  to  Asonan,  which  is  a 
journey  of  about  twelve  days.  Just  abovo  Asouan  the 
first  cataract  ie  situated,  and  between  Asouan  and  Khar- 
toum there  are  six  principal  oataraots  besides  many 
rapidrt,  many  of  which  are  impassable  at  low  water.  The 
rapids  at  Ambikol  are  between  four  and  five  miles 
long,  and  very  difficult  of  passage  even  in  high  water. 
At  Ainblkol  the  great  river  rnnR  and  turns  nearly  south 
for  more  than  an  hundred  miles,  and  then  turns  north 
again.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  a  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion undertook  to  cross  the  descent toShendy,  adistanoe- 
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DONGULA.   OK   TUK   BOUUAN. 


;iouA  teacher  and  beua^ne  famou<>,  gain«-il  dtHcIpJes 
ealth  and  married  many  wivei>,  all  of  whom  he 
seleoted  from  the  families  of  influential  sheiks  and  no- 
tables. 

The  ilndir  of  DjngoU  in  a  friend  of  the  Kn£T!i8h,and 
bai  therefore  refuiied  all  tlifa  ofTertt  nf  thp  Mahdi  and  de- 
fended the  cttv  against  bis  attacks.  The  Mudir  has 
furnished  the  Kngli«h  thrc'c  thousand  men  to  aid  them  in 
packing  and  pulling  their  boats  up  the  river. 

After  the  capture  of  Berber  by  the  False  Prophet,  an 
attack  was  m%de  on  Dongola  by  a  stroug  force,  which  is 
s^d  to  have  numbered  30,000.  The  Governor  of  Don- 
gola  was  ignorant  of  the  capture  of  Berber  and  went  out 
to  meet  the  forccn  sent  againxlhim.  Me  had  twobattal- 
Uons  of  Bashi  Bazouks,  a  detachment  of  mounted  infan- 
try. R  few  gnos  and  4,000  armed  volunteers,  and  with 
these  forces  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels  and 
drove  them  completely  out  of  the  province,  and  from 
that  time  Dungola  has  been  tranquil  and  the  Knglish 
meet  with  very  little  trouble  in  that  province. 

If  the  Mahdi  had  been  succu^sful  in  Dongola,  it  would 
have  given  a  very  great  advantage  in  having  the  com- 
mand of  an  important  province  held  bv  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  of  the  river.  If  it  had  been  laaen  by 
the  rebels  it  would  have  coat  the  English  a  hard  fought 
battle  besides  great  delay  and  inconvenience. 

DongoU  i«  situated  on  the  ^reat  bend  of  the  river  be- 
tween th.e  third  and  fourth  cataract.    The  Nile  is  navi' 


of  120  miles.  The  wells  of  sweet  water  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  mib's  of  Shendy,  near  where  the  great 
battle  wan  fought.  It  is  only  about  100  miles  from 
Shcndy  to  Khartoum,  and  the  river  is  navigable  by  boata 
and  steamers  if  the  water  is  not  very  low-  Even  at  low 
water  it  is  traversed  by  small  steamers  but  with  great 
difficulty. 

The  Mudir  of  DonKola,  who  seems  to  be  the  only  re- 
liable friend  that  the  English  have  in  the  Soudan,  is  a 
slight,  delicate  man,  very  pale,  buthis  face  is  lighted  up- 
by  two  large  luminous  eyes.  lie  ie  of  course  a  Musanl- 
man  and  is  extreme  in  all  his  devotions.  He  spends  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  his  knees.  He  attends  publio 
prayers  regularly,  and  squats  on  a  carpet,  holds  his  beads 
in  onn  hand  and  a  large  Koran  before  him,  and  some  of 
his  officers  kneel  aronnd  him,  all  holding  Koraus  from 
which  they  all  read.  The  Knbians  are  a  splendid  look-^ 
ing  race  of  people,  many  of  whom  are  over  six  feet  high«,J 
The  Nubians  are  superior  to  the  Egyptians  in  cleanlineai 
as  well  as  honesty,  and  practice  more  honor.  They  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country  and  cultivate  the  fertile 
lands  along  the  Nile,  and  often  seek  for  employment  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria.  They  have  no  ditficulLy  in  at- 
taining their  object,  for  they  are  active  and  reliable. 
They  are  sure  to  remember  their  relatives  and  theifi 
native  land,  for  as  aooon  as  they  acoumulale  a  moderat«^ 
fortune  they  return  to  their  former  homes  and  settle  in 
their  native  country. 
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POSSIBILITIES    OF    THE    CHRISTIAN   LIFE, 


Dongola  is  an  unique  old  town.  The  palace  of  the 
Mudir  faoes  the  river  and  is  one  of  the  principal  build- 
ings of  the  city.  The  mosque  was  formerly  a  building 
of  commanding  appearance  but  that  looks  old  and  dilapi- 
dated. Some  parts  of  the  mosque  are  very  fine  and 
•some  of  the  carvings  remain,  but  are  broken  and  imper- 
fect. It  is  in  this  principal  mosque  of  the  town  where 
-thousands  gather  for  prayer. 

The  Coptic  church  was  once  quite  a  fine  building,  but 
has  been  permitted  to  go  to  decay,  and  if  it  is  not  speedily 
repaired  will  fall  to  pieces.  It  looks  unsafe  now.  Not 
any  of  these  buildings  can  boast  of  any  particular  style 
-of  arohiteoture,  bat  a  mixture  of  many. 

The  streets  are  filthy,  with  garbage  and  dirty  pools  of 
water,  and  ugly  looking  dogs  that  bark  and  threaten  to 
l>ite.  There  are  thousands  of  crows  and  vultures  which, 
with  the  dogp,  are  the  principal  scavengers  of  the  city. 
Birds  are  numerous  and  some  with  beautiful  plumage. 
There  are  thousands  of  pelicans  along  the  rivers,  and  the 
■fiamingoes  are  as  gentle  as  the  goat.  The  ground  is 
covered  by  fleas,  and  flies  and  insects  fill  the  air. 

We  see  sitting  dose  together  in  the  shade  Nubians, 
^Tegroes,  Arabs  and  Copts,  chatting  together,  and  wo- 
men, man^'of  whom  have  tattoo  marks  all  over  their 
faces,  giving  them  a  grotesque  appearance.  Some  with 
waterpots  op  their  heads  and  all  lookingdirty,  and  many 
-of  them  quite  disgusting  in  their  appearance. 

These  persons  are  aU  laborers,  but  toward  evening 
another  class  is  seen  alons  the  walk  beside  the  river  and 
in  the  shaded  streets.  The  ladiels,  being  the  wives  and 
-daughters  of  the  better  class,  appear  in  say  dresses. 
:Silk  in  many  colore  adorns  these  dusky  maidens  and  at  a 
little  distance  they  look  as  gay  as  butterflies.  They 
«efim  bound  to  see  what  is  being  done,  but  .do  not  come 
very  near  to  inquire,  and  as  the  sun  goes  down  disap- 
pear, for  here  there  is  no  twilight  to  prolong  the  depart- 
ing day. — Northern  Christian  Advoeate, 


PosslbillUes  of  Christian  Life. 


BT   RKV.    ORG.  O.  SMrTH. 

Imperfection  must  belong  to  us  forever,  since  we  are 
made  to  progress;  but  imperfection  and  defect  are  not 
the  same.  A  rose-bud  is  imperfect;  but  a  rose-bud  nip- 
ped by  the  frost  is  defective.  No  child  is  as  fully  and 
•completely  developed  as  a  man;  but  is  it  defective,  as  a 
•child?  Because  children  are  feeble,  childish,  immature, 
are  they  to  be  sick,  and  delicate,  and  live  in  pain?  May 
they  not  be  Ptrong,  healthy,  happy  children? 

When  Jesus  says,  "Be  ye  perfect,"  be  does  not  say. 
But  wbile  you  are  young  Chriatians,  expect  to  be  imper- 
fect. When  Peter  says,  "Be  ye  holy,"  he  does  not  say, 
"Be  ye  holy  after  awhile." 

I  have  already  avowed  my  belief  that  much  imperfeo- 
tioD,  that  even  many  defects,  may  attach  to  very  sincere 
-Christian  life;  but  I  am  anxious  now,  God  helping  me, 
to  show  that  defects  are  not  necessary  to  it,  and  to  point 
■out  the  way  one  may  become  free  from  them. 

The  lowest  of  Christian  possibilities  is  dominion  over 
those  appetites,  and  pasAions,  and  tempers,  which  we 
recognize  to  be  sinful.  If  any  appetite  ruUa  you,  if  any 
temper  controU  you,  which  you  know  to  be  sinful,  even 
though  you  weep  over  it,  and  bemoan  it,  and  confess  it, 
you  are  not  one  nf  God's  freemen;  and  if  it  controls  you 
habitually,  you  are  the  slave  of  the  devil.  (See  Rom. 
'€:  8;  1  John).  It  is  surely  a  sad  reflection  npon  the 
power  of  oar  holy  religion  when  we  speak  of  a  Chris- 
tian's slavery  to  those  passions  and  appetites  which  we 
«ee  even  philosophers  and  moralists  conquer.  Whatever 
be  the  appetite,  if  you  recognize  it  to  be  wrong,  yon 
-«an  get  the  victory  over  it. 


Another  possibility  of  Christian  life  is  to  do  every 
thing  one  who  knows  to  be  right.  Religion  is  a  poahive, 
not  a  negative,  thing;  and  one  is  called  by  it  to  action — 
to  works  of  righteousness  which  by  nature  he  has  neither 
inclination  nor  power  to  do.  Can  he  secure  grace  suffi- 
cient for  its  demands?  There  can  be  no  question  of  this. 
"He  ifiveth  more  grace"  are  the  words  of  God's  promise. 
By  his  Spirit's  power  we  can  do  the  things  most  diflScult, 
and  positively  impossible  without  him.  One  can  tarn 
the  smitten  cheek,  can  leave  father,  mother,  houses,  and 
lands  for  Jesus'  sake — can  even  give  up  life  itself. 
There  is  positively  nothing  God  aslu  for  which,  by  his 
grace,  one  cannot  give. 

Again,  one  of  the  possibilities  of  the  youngest  Chris- 
tian life  is  to  have  in  the  heart  those  virtues  which  it 
recognizes  to  be  essential  to  its  happiness  and  its  hoU- 
ness.  These  virtues — patience,  gentleness,  meekness, 
fidelity,  brotherly  love,  charity,  and  such  l^e — are  all 
but  riUs  from  one  great  fountain.  That  fountain  is  love^ 
and  love,  controlling  all  the  life,  is  from  God,  and  is 
found  in  its  fullness  in  the  heart  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
entirely  controls.  Perfect  love,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
pleted, finished  love,  is  not  a  possibility,  for  love  will 
grow  while  we  have  a  being.  -Perfect  love,  in  the  sense 
of  ft  love  to  God  equal  t*  the  demands  which  hia  perfec- 
tions make  npon  us,  is  an  impossibility.  "O  who  tlut 
'  loves  can  love  enoughl**  But  perfect  love,  in  tlie  sense 
of  a  love  which  oasts  out  all  fear,  which  aeeorea-ft  pctfeot 
submission  of  the  will  to  God,  which  leads  th«  one  who 
possesses  it  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  feUowmeo, 
which  produces  all  the  fruits  of  a  devoted  heart,  is  a  pos- 
sibility. 

The  world  objects  to  the  use  of  terms  not  strictly  ac- 
curate, and  it  objects  to  the  use  of  this  word  "perfect" 
when  we  are  obliged  to  define  it,  and  admit  that,  after 
all,  a  perfect  love  is  not  a  perfected  love.  We  wUl  not 
debate  nor  object  to  the  world's  objection.  Yon  may 
use  whatever  term  you  choose;  and  it  remains  a  blessed 
truth  that  yon  may  love  God  with  your  whole  heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength,  ana  your  neighbor  as 
yourself;  you  may  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  leve;  yon 
may  so  love  God  as  to  have  no  fear  of  him;  and  so  love 
your  fellow-man  as  to  have  no  selfish  disregard  of  his 
interests.  If  this  is  not  perfect  love  in  the  world's  sena^ 
it  is  the  Bible  sense. 

Search  the  Scriptures,  and  say  whether  they  do  not 
teach  that  by  the  divine  Spirit's  power  we  may  be  deliv- 
ered from  sins  both  of  inner  ana  outer  life.  "Having 
these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  oureelves  from  all  filthiness 
of  the  fiesh  and  spirit/'  We  may  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
his  fruits  be  manifest  in  outer  life.  Why  should  it  be 
thought  an  easier  matter  for  the  Spirit  to  enable  an  idol- 
ater to  break  his  idols,  a  polygamist  to  give  up  his  wives, 
a  drunkard  to  ^ive  up  his  cups,  than  for  him  to  enable 
me,  as  a  Christian  minister,  to  give  ap  my  Ambition,  my 
envy,  my  desire  for  worldly  applause,  my  covetoosness, 
my  temper?  If  we  have  a  right  to  any  sin,  what  is  the 
sin?  I  toink  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  these 
inward  sins  and  the  tendency  to  them.  Pride,  revenge, 
envy,  are  not  only  capacities,  but  actual  things.  Where 
they  exist  they  should  be  at  once  destroyed. 

I  say  here,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  whole  New 
Testament  to  sustain  me,  that  every  thing  we  know  to 
be  right  by  Gk>d'8  grace  we  can  do;  every  thing  we  know 
to  be  wrong  by  God's  grace  we  can  avoid ;  that  we  may 
be  pure  from  every  de^ot  our  eyes  can  see,  and  have, 
by  God's  ^race,  every  virtue  we  know  God  demands. 

Is  this  sinlessness?  It  is  not  a  state  of  absolute  per- 
fection. It  is  not  a  perfect  obedience  at  all  times  and 
everywhere  to  a  perfect  law,  perfectly  biown,  and  there- 


wt'it  is  not  a  BiQless  state.  We  mast  not  bring  God's 
99  down  to  the  leTel  of  our  weaknei?,  nor  blind  oar* 
Frci  to  the  fact  that  a  very  sincere  and  honest  service 
Dot  a  perfect  service.  AVe  are  all  uuprotilable  ser- 
ilf.  We  are  dependent  upon  God's  mercy  and  Christ's 
fit.  We  must  pray  daily  for  forgiveness,  and  ai- 
rs foel  that  we  are  debtors,  not  to  law,  but  Co  grace. 
To  sin  willfally,  to  sin  deliberately,  and  to  sin  through 
orvioe  and  infirmity,  are  difTerent  things'  When 
asiJLS  threw  down  the  gold  at  the  apostte^s  feet,  he 
led  deiiberately.  When  Peter  denied  bis  Master,  he 
led  wUliofifly,  but  not  deliberately.  When  Paul  re- 
ed to  let  Mark  ^o  with  bim  and  Barnabas,  he  may 
e  tinned  by  misjudging  Mark,  but  he  did  it  igno- 
tif. 

Ve  are  very  fallible,  and  oar  views  of  what  is  right 
T«r7  defective.  Wc  are  not  made  infallible  by  any 
of  grmce.and  we  roust  never  allow  aarselves  for  a 
sent  to  be  self-complacent.  But  our  sins  may  differ 
baracter  and  in  culpability.  Let  us  illustrate:  I  have 
elent  temper;  I  have  yielded  to  its  control  from  my 
dhood;  I  become  a  Christian;  lam  tempted  to  anger; 
id  the  old  impulses  strong  within  me;  I  recognise 
sin  of  yielding;  I  call  upon  God  for  help;  he  gives 
I  am  a  victor — I  do  not  sio.  I  yield  to  the  impnlse; 
)  not  call  for  help;  I  lean  upon  my  own  strength;  I 
conquered;  I  have  sinned,  not  without  strong  tcmpta- 
1,  bat  willingly.  I  am  a  man  of  hasty  spirit;  I  hear, 
n  one  I  ihinlc  good  authority,  a  charge  against  an- 
«■;  I  believe  it.  I  censure  a  good  man;  I  did  not  in- 
I  to  do  him  wrong,  but  I  have  done  it;  X  have  tres< 
led;  I  have  sinned,  not  willingly,  not  knowingly,  but 
kve  sinned. 

^e,  tbis  is  sin,  but  it  does  not  involve  us  in  euilt;  it 
mot  plunge  us  into  darkness;  it  does  not  rob  us  o( 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  We  shall  always 
imperfect  enough  to  be  humble,  because  our  wealc- 
I  and  frailties;  but  may  we  secure  deliveranoe  from 

MTU? 


tall,  well-developed  forms,  and  princely  bearing,  they 
seem,  indeed,  the  "Sons  of  Eings,"  every  man  of  them. 
Except  in  the  army,  the  beard  is  worn  long,  divided  into 
two  pointed  whiskers,  which  is  the  neptus  uUra  of  the 
barber's  art  in  Ondeypore. 

Their  ordinary  attire  consists  of  a  tighl-titting  tunic, 
full  trousers  gathered  into  a  jewelled  girdle,  that  forma 
the  receptacle  of  a  whole  armament  of  swords,  dirks,  and 
daggers.  This  is  supplemented  in  times  of  active  service 
by  tne  traditional  rhmoceros'skin  shield,  which  is  circu- 


The  Repute  and  their  *'CUy  of  the  San." 

HV  FAKHrE  ROPBR  PKODOX. 

'IIAT  a  royal  race  they  are — these  "Children  of 
the  Sun" — their  very  name  being  derived  from 
the  Sanscrit  rajah,  'king,"  and  puira^  "son." 
They  trace  back  their  origin  to  the  Kathalrya, 
&ryan  race  of  warriors,  whosome  two  thousand  years 
>re  our  era,  established  themselves  on  the  lofty  table 
a  of  Hindustan. 

Hiether  or  not  this  claim  is  well  founded,  it  is  oer- 
ly  true  that  for  many  centuries  past,  in  all  the  lead- 
parts  of  the  Indian  drama,  these  Rajputs  stand  out 
ainently  as  the  ruline  race;  white  few  nations  have  a 
)ry  so  replete  with  heroic  deeds  and  unflinching 
Eotism  as  the  Rajputs  of  Meywar. 
aey  alone  of  all  the  Indian  races,  refused,  alike  to  be 

by  the  blandishments  of  imperial  favor  during  the 
I  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  this  fair  land,  or  to  be  in- 
lated  by  the  threats  of  their  conquerors.  Their  firm 
tance  of  Mohammedan    invasion    was  of   course  to 

been  expected  from  such  a  race  of  warriors;  but 

made  far  greater  sacrifices  of  both  blood  and  treaa* 
ID  refusing  as  they  did,  every  form   of   connection 

the  royal  family,  which  was  so  eagerly  accepted  by 
thers. 

all  their  association  with  Europeans,  in  later  days, 
lajputs  have  been  equally  conservative  in  respect  to 
gamaiion  with  foreigners;  and   they  seem  thus  to 

preserved  intact  their  purity  of  blood  and  caste. 
Jm,  dignified,  and  reserved   in   manner,  with   their 


lar  and  semi-transparent,  and  is  worn  (ready  for  use  the 
instant  it  is  needed)  pendant  from  the  shoulders  by  a 
eord  of  the  same  tough  material,  that  secures  the  ahield 
from  being  easily  lost  or  captured. 

The  shield  is  regarded  by  Orientals,  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  a  warrior^s  equipments;  and  they  attest  their 
sense  of  iUt  high  value,  by  having  it  fairly  aglow  with  a 
superabundance  of  golden  knobs  and  precious  stones. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  royal  lineage,  the 
jewels  are  of  priceless  value.  Hence  in  the  onslaught  of 
battle,  the  enemy*s  special  aim  is  the  capture  of  tho 
shield,  first  to  deprive  his  adversary  of  his  best  means  of 
defence;  and  secondly,  to  secure  for  himself  so  rich  a 
prize. 

One  acquainted  with  these  usages  of  orientals,  reads 
with  greatly  quickened  interest,  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul:  "Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wioked."--Eph.  6:  10. 

In  battle,  the  Rajputu  exchange  their  ordinary  turbana 
of  sheer  white  India  muslin  for  steel  or  brass  helmets, 
variously  and  fancifully  adorned,  as  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

The  ordinary  drees  of  the  sovereign,  "the  Maharaua 
of  Oudeypore,"  as  he  is  called,  is  pure  while,  turban, 
robe,  and  pantaloons;  sometimes  of  silk  or  satin,  and  at 
others,  of  the  finest  India  linen,  but  always  very  richly 
embroidered.  The  solid  golden  girdle  ia  set  with  maff- 
nificent  diamonds;  an  a  grette  of  diamonds  adorns  hia 
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brow,  &nd  strin^fs  of  costly  pearls  such  a«  are  found  only 
in  the  tropice,  deck  hia  ahouiderA  and  arme. 

The  bcwiy  guards  of  thiB  royal  personage  are  robed  in 
green  satin  and  brooade;  and  the  ladiea  of  his  harem 
wear  pretty,  graceful  coetamea,  coDStAtiDgof  fuU^plaited 
akirt,  and  tight  bodice,  wbile  the  hair  is  tied  in  a  grace- 
ful knot  with  the  aarri  or  scarf  of  thin  silk,  and  both  fall 
ooquetliahly  over  neck  and  shoulders^  as  a  substitnle  for 
veiEp^  whioh  are  never  worn  among  the  Rajput  ladie& 

These  are  sprightly,  graceful  and  heaatifully  formed, 
Only  the  very  highest  clasB  are  secluded,  all  others  going 
at  large,  as  amonc  ue.  Yet  Rajput  women  are  proverb- 
ially modest,  retiring  and  chaste;  and  many  well-authen- 
ticated Btoriea  of  their  self- sac rifioing  devotion,  are  re- 
corded, some  dating  back  as  far  aatheaeventh  and  eighth 
oenturieeof  our  era,  when  among  many  nationsj,  barbar- 
ism wae  the  rale  and  woman  bnt  a  cipher. 

About  the  year  k.  d.  6?0,  daring  an  inonraion  of  the 
Arabs  under  Casim,  iato  Upper  India^  the  invader  was 
met  by  the  Rajah  of  Daker,  in  command  of  ^fty  thou- 
sand men,  with  a  large  body  of  elephaute  mouBtiug  the 
Rajah  and  many  of  his  brave  Rajputs.  All  was  pro- 
gressing well,  and  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  Arabs 
seemed  inevitable,  when  the  Hajab's  elephant  was  shot 
under  him,  cauaing  the  rout  of  hie  van,  and  such  a  wild 
scene  of  confusion  as  rendered  any  retrieve  of  his  lost 
fortunes  imposaible.  So  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  Paker  fell  covered  with  wounds. 

But  Dot  80  easily  discouraged  was  the  brave  wife,  who, 
with  wonderful  intrepidity,  and  all  a  woman's  bopeful- 
nesp,  went  from  point  to  point  among  the  officers  of  her 
dead  husband,  endeavoring  to  rally  the  panic-stricken 
troops  to  a  new  charge.  Finding  this  impossible,  she 
took  refuge  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Brahmanabadj 
ajid  though  short  of  provisions,  and  nearly  without 
water^  held  the  fortress  for  days,  under  terrible  odds. 

When,  at  laat,  the  enemy  were  beating  down  the  de- 
fences,  and  almost  upon  her,  determining  even  in  death 
to  guard  the  hocor  of  her  dead  husband;,  she,  v^rith  her 
children  and  majdeng,  and  every  female  within  the  en- 
campment, ascended  the  immense  funeral  pile  she  bad 
already  prepared,  and  with  her  owu  band  applied  the 
torch,  choosing  death  rather  than  a  worse  fate  What 
Christians  such  heroines  would  make!  Let  us  give  them 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation^ 

Oudeypore,  the  capital  of  this  royal  race,  is  indeed, 
a  "fairy  city,"  aa  Mone.  Kousselet  haa  called  it.  He 
aaye;  "I  stoodin  ecstacy, gazingat thesublimepanorama 
outspread  before  me.  Never  had  I  evea  hcped  to  see 
any  thing  half  flo  beautiful.  It  resembled  one  of  the 
fairy  ctties  of  the  'Arabian  Nighta.*" 

This  was  before  entering  the  city;  aod  be  Bubsequently 
adds:  "A  long  line  of  fottg,  pagodas,  and  palaces  stand 
out  from  a  background  of  gardens,  above  which  appeara 
the  town  itself — a  fantastic  aeeerablag©  of  bell-turrets, 
towers,  and  kiosks,  built  up  the  side  of  a  pyramidal  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stands  an  immense  palace  of 
white  marble.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  can  portray  the 
marvelloua  splendor  of  this  superb  town,  Juatly  named 
Oudeypore,  'City  of  the  Rising  SunI'"  Thia,  from  a 
Frenchman  familiar  with  all  the  splendors  of  European 
citiea. 


Oh,  J^aus,  blc«ed  Master,  whose  mercy  gfres  usall; 
When  thou  baet  asked  a  pittance,  have  wq  refused  tby  calif 
Thou  tawcBt  UB  Lost  and  ruined,  in  llie  blackness  of  dtispair; 
And  for  Dur  gieai  ealvatioti,  tby  blood  thou  liidfit  not  spare. 
And  iB  k  BO,  dear  Saviour,  that  ve  let  thee  Btancl  and  plead; 
,  Aaking  of  our  abundance,  for  what  tby  poor  doth  need. 


White  Elephants  In  Slam, 

Bt  N.    F.    OKAVas. 

The  white  elephants  are  fastened  to  posts  in  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  temple  usually  iu  open  build' 
inga  and  are  covered  with  very  rioh  canopiea.  Theee 
elephants  are  bountifully  provided  for,  and  fed  with  alt 
kinds  of  fruit  and  often  given  ailver  troughs.  Kacb 
elephant  has  several  persona  appointed  for  keepen^. 
ana  they  are  washed  and  bathed  with  the  atmoet  care. 
With  theee  white  elephanta  there  ia  generally  a  whit« 
TDonkey, 

The  white  monkey,  as  well  as  the  white  elephant,  are 
regarded  aa  being  sacred  by  the  prieata  and  people,  a« 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of  transmigrating 
Bouls.  They  are  believed  to  have  the  power  to  ward  off 
evil  spiritB.  They  live  in  ornamented  gardens,,  and  BOme- 
of  them  are  so  gentle  and  harmless  that  they  are  hardly 
restrained  at  all.  The  banana  is  a  favorite  fruit,  and 
they  consume  vast  quantities  each  day. 

The  elephants  are  taught  by  tbeirkeepet^  to  make  asa- 
laam  to  the  king.  They  raise  their  proboscia  to  their  fore- 
head and  then  quietly  lower  it  to  the  ground.  They  never 
offer  a  salaom  to  any  of  the  keepers,but  generally  do  to- 
every  well  dressed  person. 

The  Buddhists  have  a  very  great  reverence  for  them^ 
and  they  are  sure  to  receive  special  honors  and  atten- 
tion. 

The  white  elephants  are  considered  of  great  value  by 
the  king  and  nobles:  some  of  them  have  ooat  aa  much  a» 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  while  others  have  been  regarded 
aa  beyond  all  price,  and  they  have  been  in  the  years  that 
are  past  the  causoof  wars.  The  king  of  Stam,  dt^airoueof 
conferring  special  honors  upon  a  vititoratbis  court, gav4 
him  a  g^^td  box  set  with  pearls  and  locked  with  a  golden 
key.  The  king  in  presenting  it  to  bis  visitor  said  it  con- 
tained something  vastly  more  precious  than  the  box. 
When  the  golden  box  was  opened  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a  few  hairs  from  the  white  elephant. 

The  priests  leach  that  there  is  no  place  above  the  earthy 
or  on  the  ear(h,  or  In  the  great  deep,  which  ta  not  visited 
by  the  divinity,  and  that  in  his  wandering  be  llngers- 
longerin  the  white  elephant  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
thatbe  who  has  a  white  elephant  has  sometimes  the  pres- 
ence of  Baddha  himself.  There  ia  no  animal  so  wonder- 
fully sagacious  as  an  elephant,  and  that  has  doubtless 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  great  reverence  bestowed-' 
upon  him. 

The  people  aa  well  as  the  keepers  prostrate  themaelres- 
before  the  white  elephant,  and  wor^tnip  him  aa  being  in- 
carnated with  a  divinity.  Some  will  whisper  a  profound' 
secret  in  bis  ear,  or  tell  him  of  their  peculiar  Borrow  and 
ask  him  to  give  them  some  sign,  and  bring  thecn  good 
luck  and  prosperity. 

The  white  elephant  has  some  noble  person  appointed 
asbia  cui^todian,  who  has  the  distinguiihed  honor  of  ad- 
ministering to  all  his  wants,  and  may  call  to  hi^  aid  as 
many  keepers  as  be  pleaeea.  He  provides  for  him  a 
mansion  with  many  servants  who  constantly  attend 
to  all  he  wanta,  and  when  be  is  taken  through  the 
streets  be  is  escorted  with  music  and  surrounded  by 
common  elephants,  who  are  supposed  to  be  hia  protectors- 
and  servauta. 

The  king  can  have  no  higher  badge  of  diatinotion  than- 
the  while  elephant.  When  a  white  elephant  dies  he  it 
honored  with  a  funeral  with  the  game  forma  as  a  king. 
The  body  is  consumed  upon  apileof  aaesafraa  and  sandal- 
wood}  and  the  ashes  are  placed  in  gilt  urnp,  and  depos- 
ited in  the  royal  cemetery,  The  death  is  regarded  aa  %. 
national  calamity,  and  there  ia  the  same  mourning  as  ak 
tbe  losa  of  the  dearest  friends. 
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Hfsston  BflBd  BxprclH  on  AIMca. 

or  H^^S  H.  I.  ilUR.VXl-T. 

-      Q.  What  are  we  told  iotLe  tenth  chapter 

A.  Tbftt  Africa  fell  to  the  ahaie  c^f  Haid 
ttid  his  SODA. 

Q.  What  ifl  Afr)»? 

A.  It  is  a  vaAt  ptniaftulB  o^TilainiDg 
twelve  milUoDe,  two  hundred  and  fifty  six 
thDUsaad  (12.356,000)  Equare  m[le&.  It  Ik 
<be  Iiuid  01  mytVery  and  ot  boundlcsa  do&- 
«rta  like  oceans  of  eAod. 

Q.  Bow  ia  its  popuUtion  esUmated? 

A.  To  be  bttwMti  OGe  hundred  a.t]d  one 
liuiidred  and  ten  (liO.OOO.OOO)  mill  ions. 

Q,  Why  «  Africa  called  the  "Dark  Coo- 
tiaentt" 

A.  Because  of  the  color  of  its  inhabi- 
tent*:  becaure  so  much  of  it  is  yet  unex- 
plored ;  alBo  because  of  the  ignorance  and 
cruelty  ot  the  people. 

Q.  Why  iB  it  BO  difflcult  to  explore  thia 

COtlBtZ^r) 

A.  The  chief  difflcultiea  vr\m  from  its 
•dndly  cUmate  and  \\i  savage  inbabitaste. 

Q.  What  more  can  you  tell  of  this  coun- 
try? 

A.  It  is  two  and  a  half  times  grf  ater  than 
XTorth  and  fioutb  America  cotiibIu«d,  and 
itt  gold  and  silver  niines  are  exfaauallesB. 

Q.  Jh  Africa  a  l^eautiful  landT 

A.  It  is,  Summer  laets  there  all  the  year. 
frnmcDH  trees  «re  clud  ia  emerald  grBen 
the  year  round;  thei>e  are  beautiful  flowera, 
iDBJeHtic  rivers  anJ  takes. 

Q.  What  religion  baa  spread  over  pattof 
the  nortltern  and  eastern  coa&t  of  Africa? 

A.  Mohammed  aaifm. 

Q.  What  are  the  mass  of  the  people? 

A.  Debased  heatheo,  btli^rin^  that  all 
ijckneu,  accidents  or  death  are  caused  by 
witches,  who  are  human  b^iagii  iohabiled 
try  an  evU  spirit, 

Q.  What  have  they  to  detect  evil  epiritsT 

A.  Witch  doctors;  and  persons  accused 
will  be  tortured  to  n3>ake  Lhcm  confess  that 
they  are  witches,  then  burned  to  death  be- 
<saaH  of  the  confesaton. 

Q.  What  oth«r  torment  hav^  they  for 
Aipposed  witches? 

a!.  They  besmear  the  suspect^  person 
irith  greise^  bind  him  wHh  corda  and  place 
him  on  an  ant  hill  to  be  tormented  by  the 
iAingiDg  insects. 

■Q.  In  whom  do  many  believe  ai  the  great 
Vather  SpiritT 

A.  In  Suku,  the  maker  of  earth  and 
littTen^  beasts,  bird^,  dower?  and  trees. 
ttte  parent  of  aU  men,  the  guide  and  pre- 
•erver. 

Q.  Who  are  supposed  bo  be  admitted  into 
hla  presence  after  death? 

A.  Butih  as  have  lived  reasonably  good 
Uvea;  but  aHI  criminals,  as  murderers^  are 
diut  out  and  wander  in  darkaets. 

Q-  What  do  many  others  think? 

A.  That  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  driven 
Into  the  sea  aod  sleep  there  indefinitely. 

Q.  When  sailing  along  a  river's  bank, 


what  pTeseuts  do  tbe  natives  make  the  devil 
for  good  luck? 

A.  They  throw  overboard  some  tobacco 
OT  guopowder,  and  think  that  ihey  shall 
have  no  accident  or  foul  wind- 

Q,  What  do  the  huts  of  the  naLlvea  look 
like? 

A.  Haystacks  covered  with  graas,  with  a 
hole  in  one  side  only  large  enough  to  crawl 
in  on  bands  and  knees. 

Q,  WhiLt  have  the  men  for  a  pillowf 

A,  A  block  of  wood, 

Q.  Wkat  do  the  women  have? 

A.  Nothing. 

Q.  What  is  a  kraal? 

A.  A  village  of  huts  built  in  lines,  and 
there  are  juat  aa  many  huta  as  wives, 

Q.  In  whom  have  the  people  of  Africa 
great  confidence? 

A.  In  pretended  rain-makers. 

Q.  How  do  they  profess  to  make  rain.? 

A,  By  stretching  out  the  baud  and  com- 
maudlog  the  clouds;  by  strong  medicine 
for  Lbe  clouds,  someClmes  made  of  the  ear 
of  a  baboon  or  the  heart  of  a  lion. 

Q.  Where  doea  the  r^n  raak&r  often 
stand? 

A,  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  he  kindles 
Qres  and  prepaies  hli  medicines,  Blretchlng 
out  his  bands  and  commanding  the  clouds 
to  come  near  him;  even  shaking  his  spear 
at  them  and  threatening  them  if  they  dis- 
obey. 

Q.  Whom  do  they  sometimed  acciuse  of 
keepinK  ^ck  the  rain? 

A.  They  sometimes  accuse  tbe  miBsiona- 
ties;  they  say  that  the  bell  of  the  chapel 
frightens  away  the  clouds,  or  the  prayers 
of  tbe  missioDahes,  or  their  white  fucea. 

Q.  Who  was  the  greatest  missionary  ex- 
plorer of  Africa? 

A.  Dr.  David  Livingstone,  who  gave  his 
life  to  tbe  country. 

Q.  Who  is  tbe  celebrated  explorer  of  the 
present  day? 

A.  Mr.  n.  M.  Stanley, 

Q.  For  what  was  Dr.  Livingstone  willing 
to  leave  home,  ehildren,  and  friends,  and 
to  sacrifice  his  life? 

A.  That  he  might  preach  the  gospel  in 
Africa,  and  heal  the  ''open  sore  of  the 
world." 

Q.  What  was  this? 

A.  The  slave  trade,  wblch  he  hoped  to 
ind.uence  the  aationa  to  diaccntinue. 

Q.  Who  bore  part  of  the  cross  after  Jesus 
before  hia  crucifixion? 

A.  Bimon,  of  Cyrene,  in  AfrlcL 

Q.  Which  of  tbe  Apostles  is  supposed  to 
have  preached  the  gospel  in  Ethiopia? 

A.  »t.  Matthew. 

Q.  Are  there  Chiistian  mlssionarla  in 
Africa? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  some  missionaries,  but 
very  few  compared  with  the  many  that  are 
needed, 

Q.  What  is  prophesied  of  Africa? 

A,  "Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her 


hands    unto  God." — Pe. 


Ixviil;  U.^Mi»- 


The  Crjf  rbr  Help. 

There  comes  a  wail  of  anguish 

Across  the  ocean  wave — 
It  pleads  for  help.  O  Cbrislians, 

Poor  dying  souls  to  save; 
Those  far  oS  heathen  nations 

Who  sit  In  darkest  olght. 
Now  stretch  their  bands  imploring. 

And  cry  to  us  for  tight 

We  have  Ih*  blessed  gospel' 

We  know  its  priceleea  worth; 
We  read  the  grand  old  story 

Of  Christ  the  Saviam-'s  btrtb; 
O  haste,  ye  faithful  workers. 

To  them  the  tidings  Iwar — 
Glad  tiding  of  salvation 

That  they  our  light  may  share. 


ITublBt  tfa«  ChlldnB  la  Mexico. 

W.  Wilma  Jacobs  writes  from  Fresnillo^ 
Mexico,  to  "Children's  Work  for  Children" 
of  a  washing  lime  In  s  mission  school: 

t  wish  you  could  have  stepped  Into  the 
achool  room  yesterday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  from  the  school  room  into  the 
back  yard,  and  at  ten  o'cloclc  returned  to 
the  school  room,  for  I  think  the  viewa 
would  have  amused  jou  exceedingly.  I 
have  thought  for  BOme  lime  that  I  mu^t  il^ 
lustrate  in.  a  very  practical  way  my  ideas  of 
the  washing  process  which  the  children 
should  go  through  in  order  to  present  Ibem- 
eelves  with  »ucb  faces  and  hands  aa  1  wisii 
to  see  before  me  each  day,  for  I  have  r»- 
monstrated,  pleaded,  warned  and  la  fact 
used  all  my  elocutionary  powers  to  their 
utmost,  yet  without  the  desired  effect. 

Tbe  mothers  teach  the  children  Uiatthey 
will  be  sick  if  they  wash  every  day.  You 
will  laugh  at  this;  at  the  same  time  it  is  no 
laughing  matter  to  spend  six  hotirs  in  each 
day  in  a  school-room  with  gtrls  and  boya 
whose  faces  and  hands  aia  so  smeared  with 
iuna^  chilly,  chocolate  candy  and  diet  that 
you  could  not  put  the  tip  of  your  littlei 
finger  upon  a  single  place  and  say,  "That 
place  is  clean." 

Well,  yesterday  mamiDg  I  asked  Airs.  H. 
to  take  charge  of  the  room,  where  the  cbU- 
dten  were  kept  at  work  while  Veceala  and 
1  took  them,  one  by  one,  to  the  back  yard 
and  washed  them.  A  tub,  soap,  brush, 
towels,  etc.,  were  ready,  and  I'll  venture  to 
say  that  they  never  before  bad  such  a  goir^ 
otffr.  I  would  like  very  much  to  give  each 
one  a  tboreugh  bath,  but  caunoti  aa  I  have 
no  place  or  Ume  lo  do  so. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  finished  the  laat  one,  and 
went  into  tbe  school  room  when  all  were 
studying,  wftb  auch  bright  faces  covered 
with  smileal  Sulks  and  frowns  bad  evi- 
dently come  off  with  the  dtrL  The  whole 
day  was  a  auccesa,  and  the  washing  decid- 
edly so;  and  though  some  objected  to  the 
process,  yet  when  done  tbey  asked  if  I  could 
not  wash  them  in  tbe  afternoon  too.  Of 
course  I  could  not  take  so  much  time  from 
Bchool  hours,  but  by  beginning  early  1  hope 
to  wash  them  at  least  twice  a  we^ 
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LOOKING    FOR    JESUS. 


ittt  liQung  Pit&pT^* 


A  Hindu  Girl  Looking:  for  Jesm. 

(TOLEN  from  her  home,  a  TTindii  girl  was  carried 
to  Calcnttaj  where  ehe  was  sold  aa  a  slave.  A  rich 
Mohammedan  ]&dj  baugbt  faer^  and,  bm  she  wa.H 
very  pretty,  brought  her  up  as  a  corapanion  and 
plaything.  She  had  a  happy  life  for  years,  until,  one 
day,  it  came  into  h«r  mtDd  that  she  was  a  sinner^  and 
needed  bo  ht  dared  from  sid.  Her  kind  miatrese,  to  dl\^ert 
her  miud,  Bent  for  the  rope  dancers,  the  jngglerjs,  the 
serpent' charmers,  and  all  the  amusements  of  which  she 
was  fond;  hut  the  little  girl  was  aa  sad  as  ever. 

Since  she  had  lived  in  Caloatta,  she  had  become  a  Mo- 
hammedan instead  of  a  worshiper  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  and  bo  the  lady  brought  a  Mohammedan  priest 
to  comfort  her.  But  though  she  recited  long  prayers  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  five  times  a  day,  with  her  head 
bowed  toward*  Mecca,  her  trouble  was  not  removed. 
After  three  weary  years  of  waiting,  the  girl  went  to  a 
Brahmin  for  relief,  hopingj  if  she  returned  to  the  faith 
of  her  fathers,  to  find  peace., 

At  first  the  Brahmin  cursed  her  in  the  name  of  his 
god ;  but  as  she  offered  him  money,  he  promised  to  give 
her  all  the  help  be  could.  Every  marning,  he  told  her, 
abe  must  bring  to  the  temple  an  offering  of  fruit  and 
flowers  to  Vishnu,  and  every  week  a  kid  of  the  goats  for 
a  bloody  sacrifice. 

In  India  every  flower  has  its  own  meaning,  and  the 
flowers  that  this  poor  girl  brought  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
meant  a  bleeding  heart.  She  waa  so  worried  and  trou- 
bled that  after  a  while  she  became  quite  ill.  Ah,  if  she 
bad  but  known,  as  you  and  I  do^  of  the  One  who  came 
to  hind  up  the  broken  spirit,  and  who  alone  could  give 
her  rest  and  pardon! 

At  last  she  happened  to  pass  a  beggar  in  the  street 
one  day.  You  would  have  thought  ne  was  a  strange 
looking  beggar,  with  his  turban  wound  around  with 
fitriogs  of  beads,  bis  ragged  olothea,  his  pipe  and  his 
wooden  bowl.  She  had  never  seen  just  such  a  beggar 
before,  and  aa  she  dropped  a  little  coin  into  his  wooden 
bowl,  she  said,  almost  aa  If  thinking  aloud,  "Ah,  if  even 
yon  oould  but  tell  me  where  I  might  find  salvationE" 

The  beggar  started. 

"I  have  beard  that  word  before,"  be  said. 

"Where?  where?"  she  asked.  "I  am  srok,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  am  going  tO  die,  and  what  will  become  of 
me?" 

The  poor  man  told  her  of  a  place  where  rice  was  given 
to  the  poor.  > 

"I  have  heard  it  there,"  he  said,  "and  they  tell  of  one 
JesuB  Christ  who  can  give  salvation." 

"He  must  be  the  one  I  want;  take  m&  to  Him!"  she 
urged. 

^'I  do  not  know  where  Jesus  Christ  lives,"  answered 
the  beggar,  "but  I  can  tell  you  of  a  man  who  doesknow; 
aud  be  told  her  of  a  Brahmin  who  had  ^iveu  up  his  gods, 
and  was  now  a  teacher  of  the  new  religion. 

Weak  and  ill  as  she  was^  the  Hindu  girl  started  on 
her  search  that  very  evening.  She  went  from  bouse  to 
house  inquiring,  "Where  is  the  man  who  will  teli  me 
where  to  find  Jesus  Christ?" 

No  one  knew,  until,  aa  flbe  was  about  to  give  it  up,  she 
was  shown  the  house  she  sought,  and  met  the  teacher  on 
the  veranda.     She  buret  into  tears  as  she  cried, — 

"Are  you  the  one  who  can  lead  me  to  Jesus?  Oh, 
tako  me  to  Him,  for  I  am  going  to  die;  and  what  shall  I 
do  if  I  die  without  salvation?" 


The  good  man  took  her  into  her  house,  and  heard  hef 
sorrowful  story, 

"Now,"  she  cried,  "you  know  all,  and  where  Jesus  ia^ 
and  I  cannot  wait  longer  to  see  Him/'  And  how  do  yoa 
think  the  teacher  led  her  to  the  Saviour,  who  she  hoped 
was  waiting  for  her  in  that  very  house? 

He  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  besought  the  dear  Lord 
to  open  her  ejes  that  she  might  see  and  believe  in  Him 
who  was  ready  to  give  the  salvation  for  which  he  longed. 
And,  as  he  prayed,  the  truth  was  revealed.  She  saw  tb^ 
Son  of  God;  and  the  Shepherd,  who  far  so  long  had 
sought  His  child,  folded  her  to  His  bosom,  and  she  waa 
at  reat. 

It  mattered  little,  now,  whether  life  or  death  were  her 
portion.  She  had  found  Jesus,  forgiveness,  and  peace; 
and  henceforth  all  things  were  hers. — Mission  Day^ 
spring, 

The  Storj  «r  a  Bulgarian  Bar. 

While  up  in  the  Volcan  Mountains  earing  for  his 
sheep,  a  poor  Bulgarian  boy  in  aome  way  beard  of 
Robert  College  and  the  education  that  was  given  there,, 
and  be  resolved  to  go  and  ask  for  admittance. 

He  travelled  alone  on  foot  all  the  distance,  and  at  last 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  that  institution.  He  stated 
what  he  had  come  for,  but  was  refused  admittance,  aa 
the  college  waa  already  fnlL 

He  could  not  have  presented  a  very   encouraging  Bp< 

Eearance  aa  he  stood  there,  that  ignorant  boy  of  fifteen. 
[is  dress  consisted  of  trowsers  and  vest  of  sheepskin, 
with  a  large  garment  of  the  same  material,  which  waa 
worn  over  the  head,  forming  a  peaked  cap,  which  also 
came  down  over  the  shoulders  and  served  as  a  cloak.  He 
looked  very  muob  Like  an  Eskimo.  Do  you  think  their 
refusal  to  admit  bim  satisfied  him?  By  no  meana.  He 
said  he  must  come  to  the  college,  he  would  work  for 
them. 

They  told  him  they  had  no  place  for  him  to  sleep,  bat 
as  that  did  not  discourage  him,  the  faculty  came  to- 
gether to  couBider  the  case, 

FinaHy,  it  was  decided  to  give  him  the  care  of  tbe 
thirty-two  stoves  in  the  building  saying,  "this  will  soon 
test  him;"  believing  that  some  morning  they  would 
wake  to  find  the  boy  gone  bim  to  bis  mountains  and  hia 
sheep.  They  led  him  into  the  basement,  where  waa  a 
perfectly  cold  room,  with  no  furniture  in  it,  this  they 
told  him  was  the  best  they  could  do  for  bim. 

He  appeared  delighted  and  said  it  was  better  than  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  at  home.  Even  the  prospects  of 
the  thirty-two  stoves  did  not  discourage  him,  and  he  set 
at  once  to  work  to  fit  up  his  quarters.  He  dragged  into 
bis  room  a  large,  empty  boz^  this  he  tilled  with  sawdust 
of  which  he  found  an  abundance  near  the  wood  pile, 
over  which  he  was  to  preside;  this  furnishedhim  his  bed. 

As  he  went  about  his  work  he  attracted  the  attention 
and  aympathy  of  the  young  men  of  the  college,  and  one 
gave  bim  a  pair  of  shoes,  another  a  coat,  and  so  on,  until 
he  finally  came  to  look  more  like  a  human  being,  and 
best  of  all,  the  students  between  them  found  time  to 
teach  him  his  letters,  and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see 
this  poor  boy,  every  evening  after  his  work  waa  finished, 
sitting  in  his  box  of  sawdust^  to  avoid  the  dampness  of 
the  stone  Hoor,  his  little  piece  of  candle  fastened  to  a 
nail  on  another  box,  pouring  over  his  book. 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  his  fidelity  to  his  work  de- 
served wages,,  and  be  was  regularly  hired,  and  told  that 
if  he  could  And  time  to  fit  himself  for  the  ^'preparatory 
course"  be  might  enter  the  college  the  following  year. 
Thlfl  waa  much  doubted.     However,  with  the  aaaiatance 
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f  tlw  jonng  men,  be  so  fittei3  himself  that  the  quefition 

not.  Can  he  keep  ap  with  hie  claR«?  but, Can  bts  clasA 

:•  up  with  bim? 

\  benevolpnt  lady  in  MnsHachneettfl  furnished  a  Hohol- 

i:- tip  for  biro,  and  he  finifibed  the  course  with  eredit, 

ui  ifl  now  a  ChriBtian  worker  among  bis  own  people. 

Now,  ODO  word  to  any  boy  who  reads  this  aoooant.  We 
,./...-,  ure  discouraged  with  boya  and  girls  in  this  coan- 
la  it  because  they  know  bo  little?  By  no  means 
icii  alone,  bat  they  seem  to  lack  proper  determination 
to  ever  know  any  more;  they  have  so  little  energy  and 
■othosiatfm,  are  no  easily  discouraged. 

Can  we  not  all  learn  a  le»son  from  this  poor  Bulgarian 
boy,  who  carried  a  brave  heart  and  determined  wiU,  and 
who  oaine  out  triumphant? 


The  Keg^ars  of  India. 

BT  RKV.  a.  BCHHI7RB. 

I  know  you  would  have  many  questiong  to  ask,  had 
yon  seen  the  alm's-man  with  wnora  I  just  now  spoke. 

Heianotan  alms-giving,  but  an  alms-asking  man,  whom 
yoQ  would  plainly  call  a  beggar.  But  this  man  does 
>oi  think  himself  »uch,  nor  do  the  people,  simply  because 
h«  WHS  bom  a  beggar,  and  expects  to  die  one.  llis  par- 
nU  were  beggars,  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  beg- 
guv,  and  Lis  children  are  doing  the  same.  It  is  the 
flutom  for  this  class  of  people  to  live  without  work,  and 
go  from  hoaae  to  bouse  asking  for  rice  and  clothing. 

But  he  ia  not  a  poor  beggar.  As  soon  as  I  saw  him, 
with  his 

LONG    GAUDT   ICANTl.E, 

tbe  rosary  (beads)  about  his  neck,  the  little  drum  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people,  etc.,  I  knew  bis  business. 

I  was  winding  about  the  narrow  and  muddv  paths  (not 
llreeta)  of  the  village,  visiting  the  homes  oi  the  Chris- 
tiana, when  I  met  this  man. 

I  aaid  such  a  strong  man  should  be  at  work  and  not 
begging,  when  he  as  well  as  the  people,  were  surprised. 
That  thiJs  man  should  work  was  a  new  idea  to  tbem,  for 
they  had  always  seen  him  begging.  I  showed  them  that 
the  lasy  man  had  three  good  garments,  and  they  scarcely 
oae;  that  he  had  food  in  abundance,  and  they  a  scanty 
portion;  that  he  did  no  work,  and  they  were  toiling  daily, 
and  tfaat  he  should  support  himself.  Some  of  them  re- 
feolved  not  to  help  him  again,  but  I  fear  his  continued 
aaking  and  beating  of  the  drum  for  honrs,  rather  than 
go  away  empty,  may  cause  them  to  give  a  handful  of 
rice,  to  get  rid  of  bim. 

He  is  also 

A    FOBTVNB   TKLLKR, 

and  though  ho  acknowledges  his  inability  to  tell  the 
tmtb,  he  does  flatter  the  people  with  great  lies,  making 
ihcdr  fortune  very  bright,  thus  causing  them  to  give 
more  rice.  I  fully  believe  the  man  feels  conscientious 
in  telling  such  stories  and  begging,  as  food  and  clothing 
ia  the  one  and  only  aim  of  his  life.  But  1  showed  him 
the  chief  aim  of  this  life,  how  we  should  prepare  for 
heaven.  That  our  heavenly  Father  '*had  bread  enough 
and  to  spare"  and  we  must  only  "ask  to  receive." 

Though  he  heard  me  attentively,  and  may  have  formed 
some  idea  of  the  wrong  he  was  doing;  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian, would  be  to  begin  %D<yrk,  which  he  would  not  con- 
sent to  do. 

While  I  am  sitting  in  the  little  grove  a  few  paces  from 
the  village  writing  you  this  letter  I  hear  him  begging 
from  house  to  house  in  one  part  of  the  village,  and  his 
•on  in  another  part.     There  are 

THOUSANDS    OF  THKSS   BROOARS 

ID  India,  who  make  it  their  profession,  and  if  yon  ask 
tiiem  to  work,  they  take  it  as  an  insult. 


It  is  a  custom,  which  yon,  dearchildren,  oannot  under- 
stand. If  1  should  ask  my  cookboy  to  saddle  the  horse, 
he  would  refuse;  or  tell  the  horse  keeper  to  carry  the  lan- 
tern, he  says,  "It's  not  my  work."  The  washerwoman 
is  born  to  wash;  the  baker  to  bake;  the  weaver  to  weave,, 
and  the  beggar  to  beg.  Rather  than  do  another^s  work, 
th^  would  leave  yon. 

This  is  ruA^om,  a  galling  yoke  indeed,  bat  since  we 
are  teaching  them,  these  old  foolish  ways  are  fast  de- 
parting. 

It  will  require  long  years  and  patient  teaching  to  make 
the  heathen  sensible  of  their  folly,  but  the  light  is  break- 
ing  in,  which  must  and  will  dispel  the  darkness.— Xu/V 
tran  Missioriaiy  JbttrtuU, 


"Bat  I  Am  a  CbrUtlan  Now.*' 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Craven,  a  missionary  In  Lucknow,  In- 
dia, wrote  a  letter  to  a  certain  Sabbath  school  in  Amer- 
ica, and  among  other  good  things  in  it  ho  paid  a  com- 
pliment to  the  boys  in  the  mission  school  in  Lucknow. 

A  rich  heathen  merchant  told  Mr.  Craven  one  day 
that  he  liked  to  get  his  clerks  from  the  niiseion  school 
because  they  were  honest  and  truthful;  and  a  railroad 
man  told  him  there  was  one  thing  about  Christian  hoys 
that  he  liked — you  could  trust  them. 

One  day  a  boy  came  to  Mr  Craven  and  said:  "Here  la 
a  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  it  Is  all  the  money  I  have.  I 
stole  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  from  you  once,  but  I  am 
a  Christian  now,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  bick." 


Talne  of  a  Peanj. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  child  gave  a  penny  to  the  mission- 
ary box.  A  little  tract,  costing  just  one  penny,  was 
bought  with  it,  and  some  one  gave  it  to  a  young  man, 
the  son  of  a  Burraan  chief.  lie  was  so  anxious  to  know 
what  it  meant  that  he  travelled  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  learn  to  read  it.  The  Christian  teachers  taught 
him,  and,  after  reading  that  tract,  God  gave  him  a  new 
heart.  Ue  went  home  with  a  basketful  of  tracts  to  give 
to  his  people.  Crowds  came  to  hear  him  talk  about  the 
Gospel,  and  many  learned  to  love  Jesus.  Fifteen  hun- 
dred heathen  became  Christians  and  were  baptized,  aa 
the  result  of  his  labor. — Missionary  Link. 


One  of  the  Gaines  or  Hindu  Girls. 

A  missionary  in  India  writes  of  the  games  played  by 
the  children  of  the  Kolhapur  Christian  school; 

"A  favorite  play  with  the  girls  is  'The  Mother-in-law 
and  Daughter-in-law.'  All  save  two,  join  hands  and 
form  a  ring.  One  of  the  two,  the  dau^bter-in -law,  sits 
in  the  middle  of  the  ring  as  if  grinding  grain.  The 
other,  the  mother-in-law,  goes  about  searching  and  call- 
ing for  her  daughter  in-law.  Finally  she  discovers  her, 
enters  the  ring,  and  begins  to  scold.  The  girl  is  idle^ 
she  is  untidy,  she  steals  the  grain.  Not  a  word  will  she 
hear  from  the  girl,  who  tries  to  reply,  complaining  of 
her  mother-in-law's  cruelty. 

"When  the  mother  in-law  begins  to  beat  her,  the  girl 
runs  from  her  under  the  joined  hands  in  and  out  of  the 
ring,  shouting, 'My  mother-in-law  beats  me!*  The  moth- 
er-in-law runs  after  her,  crying,  'My  daughterin-law  is 
a  thief!'  In  the  Marathi  the  two  lines  are  in  metre  and 
rhyme.  All  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators  and  the  ring 
is  with  the  daughter-in-law.  They  make  it  hard  for  the 
mother-in-law  to  get  through  the  ring;  but  she  is  the 
stronger  and  more  active,  and  at  last  she  catches  thd 
girl,  and  gives  here  a  mock  beating." 


I 
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LITTLE    BADLU. 


ChrltliiBt  »tii.-ll(Hlo>  Ib  Indli. 
Mra.  J.  H-  Wycboff  writes  from  India 
:^viDg  an  account  of  last  ChTisIiJias  aa  it 
weifl  abBerved  at  TiodiTftDaTii,  Tndi&: 

Last  ChriBlmaH  day  ^aa  very  bright  and 
plcMftnt.  For  a  week  ot  more,  b  seTere 
«tDrm  had  swept  over  this  part  of  India, 
ftnd  we  were  twgiDUJiig  to  fear  a  dull  Christ- 
'Oaa,  but  greatly  to  our  delight  the  day 
■dawDBcl  clear  and  heaulKul.  A  liule  after 
midnight  we  were  awakened  by  ToJcea 
ringing  a  ChrlatmaB  carol  under  our  win- 
dows. We  were  at  first  inclined  to  object 
to  bavitig  our  Hlumbers  dlaturbwJ,  hut  the 
«flect  of  muBie  at  midnight  wae  *o  beauti- 
'ful  Uiat  wd  aroK  and  thanked  thci  stngere, 
who  proved  to  be  the  catechiat  and  hid 
i'amily. 

Id  the  moraing  we  found  that  some  one 
'bad  been  at  work  while  we  were  aeleep 
<iecorating  the  veranda  and  making  it  look 
■very  handRome.  Wreathe  o(  mangoe  and 
cocoanut  leaveB  were  twined  about  the  pil- 
lars, with  here  and  there  bunches  of  green 
cocoADUte,  Colored  papers  in  Tarlou*  de- 
signs ornamented  the  doorways,  long 
chains  of  which  were  festooned  from  pillar 
to  pillar.  These  decoratioDB  are  made  every 
y?D.r  by  our  people,  we  not  being  auppoied 
to  know  what  is  going  on  till  we  come  out- 
aide  in  the  early  morning 

Every  one  whom  we  saw  greeted  ub  with 
a  pleasant  salaam  and  presented  ■  Iiia«. 
■Some  brought  wreathe  of  chTTianthemiimj 
and  others  platee  of  aweeta  and  fniita. 

At  half  after  eighi  aervlce  waahek],  after 
wlilcb  all  Ibe  Chrifitians  came  to  the  bun- 
galow with  limea,  fruit  and  flowers,  to  wlah 
UH  a  merry  Obmtmaa.  They  flret  placed 
the  wreaths  about  our  necks,  then  pre- 
aented  ihe  lime?,  which  we  took  with  the 
right  band,  letuming  a  salaam  with  the 
4ame.  After  they  had  left  we  began  to 
make  preparations  for  the  Chrifitmaa  tree, 
which  we  were  to  have  at  four  in  the  after- 
Tioon.  A  mangoe  branch  was  cut  for  tha 
tree,  and  made  a  very  pretty  one.  A  tin 
hox  covered  with  bright  paper  was  filled 
irltL  aWnes  and  earth,  and  in  this  the  tree 
was  placed,  gome  verj  kind  friends  in 
America  bad  eent  a  box  containing  candlea 
and  holders,  stars,  crescents,  and  a  large 
number  of  ChtiatmaB  and  Hew  Yearcarda. 
Thiae  all  came  into  use,  in  fact  without 
them  we  could  not  have  had  the  tme. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  room  waa  ds^ k- 
«ned  and  th«  candles  lighted.  The  bell  waa 
rung,  and  old  and  youngs  to  the  number  of 
«bout  sixty,  filled  the  room.  Many  were 
ihe  exclamattonE  of  wonder  and  joy  when 
they  flaw  ihe  tree  so  brtlllantly  lighted,  for 
muiy  of  them  had  Ken  nothing  of  the  kind 
before.  After  a  prayer  aJid  a  Cbristrofts 
lyric,  coffee  was  aerved  to  big  and  little^  for 
tike  babies  diink  coflee  in  this  land,  and  en- 
joy it  too.  Each  of  the  children  received  a 
•card,  aad  sweetmeats  were  paiaed,  after 
■which  all  of  the  -Utile  ones  were  gi^en  a 


bag  filled  wilh  EngUfih  awccta  and  India 
peas,  of  which  Ihey  are  very  fond.  The 
cateehiflt  gave  the  children  a  laik,  and  then 
all  dispersed  totbeirhomeB,  greatly  pleaecd 
with  their  Chrletmas. 


Soulft  Id  boalhen  darknoM  Ijln?, 
WbeTB  CO  llglit  ha(  brokftn  ttiroUEh. 

SouIb  that  Jeaos  tiau^lit  bj-  dylng^. 
Whom  bll  floul  In  travail  knew,— 

TtaoaftaniJ  vo]«G« 
Call  aa  ct'ea  the  waten  blue. 


Little  BadtD,  or  TroBtEng  In  Jeadg. 

Rev.  Herbert  J.  Thomas,  of  the  English 
Baptist  Misaion,  writes  from  Delhi,  India: 
Thirty-five  miles  north  of  Delhi,  in  In- 
dia, is  a  town  called  Baraut,  where  for  two 
or  three  yearn,  a  native  Chiistian  tocher, 
named  Bamuel,  hs4  been  at  work  in  a  boys' 
BcbooL 

When  Samuel  ftrst  went  to  Baraut.  the 
poor  ChamarB,  or  shoemakers,  amonget 
wbom  he  went  to  live,  were  afraid  of  him, 
and  would  not  send  their  boys  to  school; 
he  asked  them  wby  they  were  so  afraid, 
aod  they  told  him  they  bad  heard  that 
the  JSogliiih  people  had  built  a  big  town  a 
long  way  off  cslled  Jesun-t^wn  (Isa  pur]^ 
but  that  they  could  not  get  anybody  to  go 
and  live  there,  and  bad  therefore  aent  ftun- 
uel  to  Baraut  to  open  a  school,  and  that 
when  he  had  got  a  lot  of  boys  to  coma  be 
would  one  night  cariy  them  alt  away  to 
Jesua-towQl 

By  degrees  Samuel  managed  to  persuade 
them  that  this  was  all  nonaeoBe,  that  Jesus 
waa  not  a  town  but  a  Saviour,  a  Friend,  a 
Teacher;  and  he  wanted  to  teach  them  and 
their  boys  (o  read  the  book  Jesus  bad  given 
them,  and  so  leant  who  and  what  He  waa. 
After  a  while  tb^y  began  sending  their  lit- 
Ue  liioys  to  school,  and  one  of  the  first  to 
come  waa  a  little  chap  abouh  six  years  old, 
called  Badlu. 

This  Utile  hoy  came  very  regularly,  and 
learned  bis  letters  so  fast  that  in  leaa  than 
three  years  be  was  able  to  read  the  Bib3ein 
Urdu ;  and  what  was  tietter  Btll!  he  liked  to 
read  it,  and  asked  his  teacher  questions 
about  it,  and  in  thi&  way  God  opened  hie 
litUe  heart  to  receive  the  truth  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners, and  that  whoever  believes  on  Him  will 
be  saved. 

Well,  last  AugUBt  a  very  terrible  dlaeaae 
came  like  a  plague  all  over  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  in  aome  places  is  still  raging 
ofl  badly  sa  ever.  In  nearly  every  house 
people  were  taken  ill  with  fever  and  ague, 
and  aU  sorts  of  pajna.  and  fqr  two  or  throe 
months  the  school  In  Baraut  was  nearly 
empty  and  several  of  the  boys  died. 

Amongst  Iboee  who  became  ill  waa  little 
Badlu,  now  neaHy  niae  years  old.  He  waa 
ill  for  Beveral  day* — aometiracB  twtter, 
BoraetLtnea  worse,  Ibut  the  fever  kept  on 


coming  and  made  him  weaker  and  weaker. 
At  last  his  father  wad  afraid  be  would  die, 
and  as  he  could  not  get  a  doctor,  be 
brought  a  great  big  cske  of  coarte  diity 
sugar  called  ghur,  and  putting  it  on  Lh« 
ground  by  the  little  sick  boy  told  him  to 
pray  u)  It,  and  that  It  would  make  taim 
well! 

These  people  are  all  idolaters,  and  wor- 
ship all  aorta  of  things— idols,  trees,  theii 
tools,  &c. ;  and  as  this  man  waa  loo  pocq- 
to  have  any  Idols  in  his  house,  and  bts  few 
shoe- making  tools  were  being  used  by  hii 
son,  who  was  at  work,  be  brought  thialuinp 
of  sugar,  and  told  his  little  boy  to  worship 
it,  and  then  he  would  get  wellt 

But  Badlu  was  wiser  than  his  f  atber,  and 
said,  "I  won't  worship  that;  it  is  only  i 
lump  of  sugar  and  canl  do  me  any  good; 
but  JesuB  ia  my  Saviour,  I  am  trusting  in 
Him."  His  father  was  angry,  and  told  him 
Jesus  waa  dead,  and  only  Cbrisiiana  be- 
lieved in  Him,  and  that  this  ghur  was  their 
God.  Still  little  Badlu  refused  to  do  wbst 
bis  father  wished,  so  at  la^t  his  father 
gave  it  up. 

A  few  days  after,  Badlu  became  very  ill 
again,  and,  thinking  be  was  going  to  die, 
aaked  his  father  to  call  the  teacher,  Wbeo 
Samuel  came,  little  Badlu  said,  "Fieaee, 
teacher,  make  me  a  little  tea,  and  bring  it 
to  me  to  drink  in  your  own  cup."  Theaa 
poor  people  when  in  fever  are  very  fond  of 
tea.  but  it  la  too  dear  for  them  to  buy;  so 
Samuel  baving  made  seme  ready  took  it  in 
his  own  cup  to  Badlu. 

Badlu  wu  pleased  to  gc't  it,  and  drink- 
ing  it  up  said.  "!Now,  father,  you  see  I  ua 
a  Christian  because  I  have  drunk  frooi 
teacher's  cup."  What  be  meant  waa  this. 
The  people  amongst  whom  Badlu  and  hii 
father  lived  are  Cbamarsj  that  ia  a  very 
low  caste,  but  they  belong  to  *  sect  called 
Sadbs,  who  are  more  particular  about  eat- 
ing and  driokfog  with  other  castes  tbaa 
most  Chamars,  and  if  any  of  them  were  to 
do  what  Badlu  did,  that  is.  drink  any  thing 
out  of  a  Christian's  cup,  the  rest  would  call 
him  a  Christian,  and  not  have  anything 
more  to  do  with  him. 

Now,  Badlu  waoled  his  father  to  know 
that  he  waa  trusting  in  Jeaua  like  the  Chris- 
tians, and  that  is  why  he  aaked  Bwnuel  to 
make  him  aome  tea  in  hit  own  cup,  Hii 
father  was  very  angry  at  first,  but  when  he 
saw  the  boy  really  wanted  itbe  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  aa  he  waa  really  fond  of  him. 
Only  a  while  after  this  little  Badln  died, 
and  just  before  he  passed  away  he  said 
again  to  bis  father, '  'L  am  trusting  in  Jeaui; 
He  will  save  me  and  take  me  lo  Heaven." 
There,  then.  Is  the  story  of  one  little  boy 
who  has  learned  to  love  Jesus  in  one  of  om 
schools,  and  he  is  not  the  only  one,  for  In 
that  same  school  another  little  boy,  called 
Jumla,  asked  me  lo  bapllee  him  when  I 
baptized  his  father;  and,  1  dare  say,  there 
are  many  others  wbom  we  don't  know,  boi 

God  knows  them  whereTcr  tiiey  are. 


TTTE    ZrPE    OF   JESUS. 
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LIFi:  OF  JDSnS  15  STORY  A5D  f  lOIITBE  FOB  OHILDBEN. 


BV   80PHIS  e.   BHITB. 


^  JK8U8  AXD  yiCODE.VVS. 

THTf  HKKE  was  a  man  named  Nicodemua,   who  was  a 

^Ji^   ruler  of  the  Jews.  The  chief  men  among  tho  Jews 

e^    dill  not  believe  that  Jesus  was    the  Son  of  God, 


They  considered  (heniselvcs  unclean  if  thoy  did  not  do 
ihis;  and  thai  Mas  the  reason  there  were  ea  many 
large  water-jara,  as  they  had  to  furnish  water  far  all  the 
guests. 

Jesus  said  to  the  servants,  **Fill  the  jars  with  water;" 
and  they  filled  tlieni  up  to  the  brim.  Then  he  naid, 
"Now  draw  out  and  bear  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast.' 


but  Xieodemiis  hud  8een  a  pood  many  of  Jesus' '  The  guvernor  was  one  who  prorided  everything  for  the 
miraoles,  and  he  believed  that  God  had  sent  him;  so  he  |  feast  and  superintended    the  sen'ants.     f>o  they   drew 


h 


K 


«anie  to  Jesus  one  night  to  learn   more  about   God,  and 
how  he  could  pleai^e  him. 

The  Unit  ihini:  Jesus  told  him  was  that  he  miisl  be 
burn  again.  Jeiitus  did 
out  mean  that  he  must 
comu  iulu  the  world  again 
»s  a  little  child,  but  that 
hisbe.irr  must  be  changed 
and  made  new  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  would 
take  .away  all  the  bad, 
ugly  ftains  which  ein  had 
made,  and  make  it  clean 
and  good. 

Nicodemas  wondered 
ai  what  Jesns  said.  Fie 
oould  not  understand  it. 
Bat  Jesus  told  him  not 
to  be  surprised,  for  there 
were  many  other  things 
he  could  not  understand. 
He  could  hear  the  wind 
blow,  but  he  could  not  see 
where  it  came  from  nor 
where  it  went  to.  So  it 
w.a»  with  everyone  whose 
heart  was  changed.  They 
could  not  see  how  it  was 
done,  but  they  could  tell 
it  was  different  from  the 
old  heart  by  the  new 
feelings  and  good  desires 
to  live  right  and  please 
€od. 

Jeaus  told  Nioodemns 
that  he  cuuld  have  thiij 
new  heart  by  believing 
on  him.  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  gare  Jesus, 
hvs  only  Sou,  that  who- 
•oever  believes  in  him 
flbould  be  saved.  JesuH 
came  to  iihow  us  our  evil 
hcarts.andthon  to  help  us 
^t  rid  of  them,  and  live 

pnrc.good  lives.  So  you,  and  I,andeveryonecanhavenew 
Learts  if  we  go  to  Jesus,  willing  to  give  our  eins  up, 
and  believe  that  he  eau  and  will  nclp  us. 


|fr?^ 


some  out  and  carried  it  to  the  governor  of  the  feast,  who 
tasted  it  and  said   it  waa  better  wine  than  the  first  they 
,  had  served.     Jesus  had  turned  the  water  into  wine. 

This  was  Jesus'  first 
miracle.  A  miracle  in 
Rome  wonderful  thing' 
which  only  God  can  do. 
A  great  many  people  did 
not  believe  that  Jotus 
was  the  Son  of  God,  .ind 
he  did  many  miracles  to 
show  them  that  he  was 
God's  Son,  and  hod  hia 
power.  He  wanted  them. 
t.o  know  w^ho  he  was,  and 
to  believe  in  him,  that  ho 
might  be  able  to  help  and 
save  them. 


C^< 


^ 


,'i|i'i'.'' 
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JBSU^  AT  TUE  MAHHIAOE. 

fllKUE  was  a  marriage  at  C^aua  in  Galilee,  and 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  were  invited.  Hary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  was  also  there,  and  a  great  many 
-  other  people.  A  feast  had  beeu  prepared  for  the 
gneetA,  but  there  were  so  many  that  the  wine  gave  out 
before  all  were  served. 

The  mother  of  Jesus  said  to  him,  "They  have  no  more 
wine;"  and  then  she  told  the  servants  to  do  whatever  he 
ahould  tell  them.  There  were  six  large  stone  jars  used 
for  holding  water  standing  near.  It  was  a  religious  cus- 
tom of  the  Jews  to  wash  always  before  and  after  eating. 


JBSV8  IN  TUS 
TEMPLE. 
ESUS  went  up  to 
Jerusalem    to    at- 
tend the  passovor, 
a  feast  wutch  wa.s 
held    once    every    year. 
When   he    went    to  the 
temple  he  found  a  mar- 
ket in   the   outer  court, 
where  men  were  Belling 
oxen,  sheep   and   doves, 
and   exchanging  money. 
Tlie  oxen,  sheep  and 
doves   were  sold   to  the 
Jews  who  offorcd  them  as 
sacrifices   in    their    wor- 
ship. 

When  Jesus  saw  these, 

he  made  a  little  whip  and 

drove   aP   the  cattle  out, 

and  told  those  who  had 

the  doves  to   take  them 

away,  and  he  upset  the 

tables     of     the     money 

changers.     Jesus  said  t.hey  must  not  make  his  Father^* 

house  a  place  to  buy  and  sell  in.     The  temnle  was  God's 

bouse  and  should  be  used  only  for  his  worskip. 

Wheu  the  Jews,  who  had  beeu  used  to  having  things 
bought  and  sold  in  the  temnle,  saw  what  Jesus  did,  and 
heard  his  words,  they  asked  him  what  right  he  had  for 
doing  these  things.  .Fesus  told  them,  if  they  destroyed 
the  temple  he  could  raise  it  up  in  three  d.ay8.  They  said, 
it  took  forty-six  years  to  build  the  temple,  and  how  could 
he  rebuild  it  in  three  days  if  it  were  destroyed. 

Jesus  did  not  mean  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  bat  hia 
own  body,  which  ho  knew  the  Jews  would  put  to  death, 
and  which  would  rise  from  the  grave  the  third  day.  If  ho 
was  able  to  raise  his  own  body  to  life  after  it  was  dead, 
which  only  could  be  done  by  God's  power,  he  had  the 
right  to  cleanse  the  earthly  temple  used  for  God's  worship. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES, 


The  "Chinese  Recorder  and  Afis- 
sionarj  Joamal"  will  hereafter  be  a 
monthly.  Since  May,  1880,  it  has 
been  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Happer, 
who  has  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Commencing  with  this  year 
Dr.  Galick  takes  charge  as  editor. 
In  the  January-February  number 
there  are  articles  on  The  Proverbs 
and  Common  Sayings  of  the  Chi- 
nese; Eoclesiastical  Relations  of 
Presbyterian  Missionaries,  Specially 
of  the  Presbyterian  Missionaries  at 
Amoy,  China;  Church  Organization 
in  China;  Asia  Reconstructed  from 
Chinese  Sources;  In  Memoriam — Mrs. 
Joel  A.  Smith ;  Influence  of  the  War 
on  Mission  Work  in  Formosa  and 
Amoy ;  Troubles  in  North  Formosa, 
eta  Published  in  Shanghai,  at  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  at  tS.OO 
a  year;  we  hope  it  will  have  an  ex- 
tended circulation  and  heartily  com- 
mend it. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  publish  the 
commendations  we  receive  respect- 
ing the  GosPKL  IK  All  L^nds,  but 
the  following  coming  to  us  on  a  pos- 
tal card  from  a  lady  prominent  In  all 
good  enterprises,  antt'Sipecialty  in 
those  pertaining  to  Missions,  we  give 
our  readers: 

Alfbkd  Centre,  N.  Y.  ,  April  6, 1885. 

Tha/r  Sir:  I  caonot  longer  refniin  from 
expressing  to  you  my  hearty  appreciation 
of  your  enterprising  CbriEtian  work,  as  ex- 
hibited in  "The  Gospel  in  All  Lands." 

It  is  an  almost  perfect  encyclopffidia  of 
reli^ous  knowledge  relative  to  evangelical 
work  and  Christian  progress  in  foreign 
lands. 

With  change  of  form  it  seems  to  have 
taken  on  new  interest.  I  like  it  better  as  a 
magazine.  It  is  more  convenient  for  refer- 
ence. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  you  in  your 
Christian  endeavor. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mas.  C.  M.  LawiB. 


Two  years  ago  the  death  of  Mtesa, 
the  king  of  Uganda  in  Afnoa,  was 
announced.  It  was  afterward  ascer- 
tained that  the  report  was  false. 
Again,  tidbgs  reach  us  of  his  death, 
and  this  time  w6  have  reason  to  be- 
iieve  it  is  true.    He  was  forty-eight 


years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  twen- 
ty-eight years.  He  ruled  over  a  coun- 
try three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  sixty  in  breadth,  and  which  Stan- 
ley called  "a  land  of  sunshine  and 
plenty."  His  subjects  were  estimated 
at  three  millions,  and  he  had  a  well- 
disciplined  army  of  125,000  men,  and 
a  fleet  of  sixty  canoes.  He  was  the 
thirty-fifth  monarch  in  regular  suo- 
oession.  His  eldest  son  Mwan^oa,  suc- 
ceeds him  as  king.  The  important 
office  of  "king-sister,"  or  queen,  has 
been  given  to  a  princess  who  had 
previously  embraced  Christianity. 
The  new  king  has  received  some 
training  from  the  members  of  the 
English  Church  Mission  established 
at  the  capital. 

Nothing  so  interests  us  in  a  coun- 
try or  people  as  the  description  given 
us  by  a  speaker  who,  from  personal 
observation,  describes  the  same  to  us. 
This  is  especially  true  in  reference  to 
those  countries  where  our  missiona- 
ries are  seeking  to  lead  the  people 
from  the  darkness  of  heathenism  to 
the  light  and  liberty  of  the  GospeL 

Dr.  McCabe,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  sends  out  a 
list  of  men  who  have  been  mission- 
aries of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  who  are  now  in  this 
country. 

He  says:  "Most  of  these  men  have 
returned  home  to  stay.  Others  are 
here  temporarily.  The  people  are 
anxious  to  hear  them.  Any  congre- 
gation can  well  afford  to  pay  their 
traveling  expenses  to  have  their  as- 
sistance. They  know  more  about 
their  missions  than  anybody  else. 
Keep  them  busy." 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Rev.  William  Butler,  founder  of  missions 
in  India  and  Mexico,  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  Boston,  Mats. 

Rev.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  founder  of  missions 
in  North  and  West  China,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis. 

•Rev.  Dr.  J.  T.  Scott,  Beaver,  Pa.,  for 
28  years  in  India,  Principal  of  Bareilly 
Theological  Seminary. 

Rev.  £.  Cunningham,  East  Pearl  Street 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  many 
years  In  the  North  India  Conf«vnce. 

Rev.  James  Madge,  Whitinsville,  Ibus , 
formerly  editor  of  the  Lucknow  T^iMia 


Rev.  J.  T.  Qraoey,  Rccheeter,  "S.  T., 
for  many  years  a  Euccessfnl  missionary  it 
India. 

*Rev.  J.  T.  McMahoD,  Lima,  N.  Y.,  for 
13  years  In  India,  and  conducted  a  succcm- 
ful  work  in  Ohurwal.  India. 

Rev.  F.  M.  Wheeler,  Mccktenburg,  5. 
T.,  for  several  years  an  active  member  of 
the  North  India  Conference. 

Rev.  F.  B,  Cherrington,  Mt  Vcmon,  It.» 
formerly  of  North  India  Conference. 

Rev.  A.  D.  McHenry,  MeEasha,Wis..  ali» 
for  several  years  in  India. 

Rev.  B.  S.  Weatherby,  Long  Branch,  N. 
J.,  for  many  years  in  India. 

Rev.  N.  G.  Cheney,  New  York  Lnvm 
Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  English  Church  In  Njbm 
Ta]. 

*Rev.  J.  E.  Ecott,  Mehose,  Masa,  for 
abcut  11  years  conducted  a  most  sucoessfnl 
work  in  the  plains  of  India. 

Rev.  Moses  G.  White,  u.  d.,  New  Haves, 
Conn.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  China 
Mission  In  1847. 

Rev.  E.  Wentworth,  Sandy  Hffl.  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  earlier  misdonaries  in  China. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  for 
over  20  years  missionary  in  Foochow,  Chi- 
na, and  for  several  years  superintendent  of 
the  mission. 

*Rev.  Nathan  Sites,  Delaware,  Ohio,  alio 
for  more  than  20  years  In  connection  with 
the  Foochow  Missipn. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Todd,  Sixty  first  St  Church. 
New  York  city,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Central  China  Mission. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Hall,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Csl., 
for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the 
Central  China  Mission. 

*Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher,  4  M(  nroe  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  15  years  a  missioDSir 
in  North  China. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Cook.  Smithfleld,  Pa,  for 
nearly  seven  years  in  Central  China. 

Rev.  B.  E.  Edgetl,  Mount  Union,  Ohio, 
for  a  time  missionary  in  Foochow. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Chandler,  for  nearly  eight 
years  a  most  successful  laborer  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Foochow  Conference. 

Rev.  O.  W.  WUletts,  Laingsburg,  Mich., 
for  some  years  in  North  China. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper,  Magothy,  Hd.,  one  of 
the  first  missionaries  In  Japan,  and  engaged 
there  for  about  ten  years. 

*Rev.  W.  C.  Davison,  Waveland,  Ind., 
with  several  years'  experience  In  Hakodatl 
and  Tokio,  Japan. 

*Rev.  M.  S.  VaU,  Evanston,  IlL,  for 
about  six  years  Principal  of  the  Aag^ 
Japanese  College  In  Tokio,  Japan. 

*Rev.  0.  F.  Draper,  Marion,  Iowa,  for 
merly  connected  with  the  Japan  Hladon. 
*Rev,  J.  M.  Barker,  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 

for  about  five  years  in  Mexico,  stationed  at 
Pachuca. 

Rev.  G.  S.  Umpleby,  Graysville,  Ohio, 
for  sometime  in  Orizaba,  Mexico. 

^Expecting  to  return. 
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X  3At$9ion  Ifurty  fot  (ttntnX 

The  United  States  consul  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Weet  Afrioa,  has  informed 
the  State  Deoftrtment  at  Watching- 
ton,  of  the  arrival  on  February  10  of 
tb«  band  of  forty  missionaries,  who, 
under  the  lead  of  Bishop  V>'m.  Tay- 
loTf  purpose  going  a  thousand  tnlles 
n  the  interior.    The  consul  writes: 

"People  -who  know  tbe  coasts  of  Africa 
4o  oot  hesitate  to  ssy  that  it  li  absolutely 
vkked  to  bring  the  cbildreo  of  the  part; 
to  Uiif  country,  where  they  have  fo  mau; 
cbiaeea  to  die,  and  only  few  to  live.  It 
VDOld  be  wtll  for  miseinaary  societies  at 
k«ne  to  couRider  well,  before  contracting 
lbs  reeponailiilily  of  sending  such  vn  cxpe- 
ditioo  to  ifae  Wilds  of  Africa.  We  are  pre- 
pired  to  ht-ftt  fad  news  within  a  year  from 
this  tittle  band,  who  go  out  with  light 
bcarta,  not  knowing  what  is  before  them." 

No  Missionary  Society  sent  this 
party.  ^Ve  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
JtlisBionary  Society  anywhere  that 
would  enconrage  such  an  nndcrtak- 
ing. 

Tbey  went  witliout  persnaaion,  be- 
lieving that  Bibhop Taylor  knew  Af- 
rica and  Africans  so  well,  they  could 
rely  upon  his  expressed  opinion,  thai 
ibey  could  secure  a  support  from  the 
natives,  whilst  they  should  labor  to 
lead  thorn  to  Christ. 

It  is  a  noble  band  of  Christians.  It 
may  be  they  arc  ltd  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  that  they  will  he  Kuccessfu! 
hi  their  Mission.  We  pray  for  it,  and 
;ei  with  but  little  faith. 

We  pee  no  reason    la  expect   any* 

"  ig  but  disaster  to  the  enterprise, 
and  ilie  unLimwly  death  nf  many  of 
■'lOfe  engaged  in  it.  Pray  for  tlie 
lion  band  on  their  way  to  Cen- 
Africa. 


/migu  piis^tottii  of  the  ^rott^tunt 
C?pi$rapal  (Jthurrh. 

The  report  of  the  Foreign  Mis- 
__oiiary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  made  last  Novem- 
ber, shows  thaltheforeign  force  and 
work  is  4  bishops,  15  ordained  mis- 
nonaries  3  medical  missionaries,  5 
lay  missionaries,  30  female  mission- 
lines,  38  ordained  natives,  IilQ  native 
teachers  and  helpers,  2,217  scholars, 
l,2(*-i  communicants.  These  ^how  a 
ooDsiderable  loss  in  the  native  teach- 
ers, acholam,  and  communicants,  aris- 
ing chiefly  from  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  the  Mexican  MiKsion  are 
are  not  given,  as  it  has  ceased  to  re- 
ceive funds  from  the  Society. 

In  Greece  there  is  an   interesting 


school  of  of  600  scholars  in  charge  of 
Miss  Mntr,  with  12  native  assietants. 

The  African  Mission  reports  one 
bishop-elect,  one  ordained,  2  lay  mis- 
sionaries and  one  female  missionary, 
1 1  ordained  natives,  and  31  other  na- 
tive helpers,  and  177  native  and  247 
Liberian  communicants.  The  report 
states :  "The  work  in  Africa  was  never 
more  proroising." 

Tbe  China  Mission  reports  one 
bishop,  7  ordained,  2  lay  and  14  fe- 
male missionaries,  n  ordained  natives 
with  1)4  native  helpers,  22(1  native 
oommunioants  and  805  native  schol- 
ars in  the  day  and  boarding  schools. 
The  medical  work  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Japan  Mission  reports  one 
bishop,  7  ordain' d,  9  lay,  and  13  fe- 
male missionsries,  2  ordained  natives 
and  2P  other  native  helpers,  100  com- 
municants, and  243  native  scholars  in 
the  day  and  boarding  schooJB.  *n^e 
work  of  the  year  has  yielded  greater 
apparent  rerulfs  than  ustial." 

The  Haiti  Mission  is  independent, 
but  it  is  aided  by  the  Society,  and  Its 
statistics  are  reported  with  the  oth- 
ers. The  reports  shows  one  Viishop, 
one  female  teacher  from  the  T'nited 
States,  14  ordained  and  25  other  na 
tive  helpers,  344  French  speaking  and 
70  English  speaking  communicants, 
and  77  day  soholars.  The  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  in  his  last 
annual  message,  speaks  in  high  com- 
mendation of  the  "Hailien  Orthodox 
Apostolic  Church." 

A  mission  has  been  started  in  Cuba, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of 
Florida. 

The  groes  receipts  of  the  Society 
were  $134,081.58,  which  were  ♦23,- 
A48.02  lesB  than  the  previous  year, 
and  $30,857.47  less  than  in  1H1^2. 
Probably  the  diHsatisfaction  of  the 
Church  with  the  administration  of 
]!ii<hop  Riley  in  Mexico  had  mach  to 
do  with  diminished  contributions, 
and  it  is  rxpected  that  the  resigoa- 
lion  of  BiHliop  Riley  and  the  present 
policy  of  the  Society  respecting  Mex- 
ico will  result  in  increased  oflftrings. 

The  report  cays :  **  The  Central  Ex 
penned,  or  cost  of  administration  and 
collection,  have  been  nine  and  three 
tenths  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount 
received  for  foreign  missions,  or  six 
and  three  tenths  per  cent,  out  the 
total  amount  administered  by  the 
treasurer,  including  subscriptions  to 
the  stated  publications  and  receipts 
for  other  purposes." 

We  regret  that  no  definite  state- 
ment is  given  by  the  treasurer  as  to 
how  the  money  received  for  foreign 
missions  has  been  expended,  snch  as 
is  given  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Do- 
mestic Committee, 


Mexico. 

The  MUfionary  Berafd  tor  April  gives 
the  followiog  account  of  the  American 
Board's  MissloD  in  Western  Mexico: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bissell  are  for  the  present 
re'^idJDg  in  the  village  of  Tlajamulco,  from 
which  place  Mr.  Bissell  writes: 

"We  do  indeed  fiad  an  eocouragiug 
flc-ld  of  labor  here  in  many  respects.  Peo- 
ple are  more  accessible  than  In  the  city. 
Yet  class  tines  are  pretty  sharply  drawn, 
and  while  tbe  more  forehanded  are  ap- 
proachable aod  read>' to  converse,  ibey  gen- 
erally ignore  our  servicefl.  Not  a  few  of 
these  have,  I  believe,  tbe  Bible  in  their 
houses,  but  it  docs  not  deeply  move  them 
yet.  It  seems  desirable  to  mingle  with 
such  people  more  thnn  we  have  yet  Iwen 
able  to.  At  the  same  time  the  work  must 
be  largely  with  the  church.  The  great  need 
t»  a  deep  work  of  grace  within  our  own 
ntimlwr.  Yet  there  is  Christian  life  here. 
I  was  much  pleased  the  other  day  to  bear 
the  testimony  uf  a  business  man,  a  wordly 
liberal,  to  the  effi'ct  that  there  certainly  is 
ftometbiug  genuine  in  the  religion  that 
worbs  the  change  which  hebashtmielf  wit* 
nesscd  within  a  few  years  iu  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  nur  church.  At  the 
Fame  time  It  must  be  admitted  that  there 
sef-ms  to  be  a  lar-k  of  that  epirttual  life 
which  alone  can  make  the  church  a  light 
and  power. 

"Two  members  were  receive<!  at  the  No- 
vember communion,  and  one  or  two  will 
prolmhiy  be  received  in  January-  ^^^  ^^ 
them  an  agrd  womno  who  was  disabled, 
two  weeks  since,  by  a  1  low  with  a  knife, 
given  'because  she  is  a  Protestant.'  It  waa 
intended  tn  inlimidnfe  hor.  The  assailant 
was  fined  $4;  a  Irivjfi]  sum,  but  I  think  the 
authorities  here  do  mean  to  di^ccurage  tbat 
sort  of  thing.  We  vcrj' oft' n  have  Roman- 
ist hearers,  parlicularly  in  the  evrning." 

Mr.  Crawford,  writing  from  Ousdalnjara, 
Jan.  38,  briefly  pums  up  the  present  condi* 
tion  of  the  mifisinn: 

"We  have  uow  our  work  here  In  Quada- 
Isjara,  with  twenty  three  church  members, 
and  the  branch  service  in  I  he  fouth  part  of 
the  city,   where  eoifle   few  come  In.     We 
have  sub  mission  work   at  two  pijintsjuiit 
outside  the  city  also,   where  some  of  the 
mcmbsrs  go  every  Sunday  afternoon.    Ta 
Tlajamulco.  where  Mr.  Bissell  Is  laboring, 
we  have  a  chu-ch  wilh  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, and  work  in  Forae  four  or  five  town*  , 
round  about.  There  are  one  or  two  who  go ' 
out  regularly,  and  one  whose  work  it  Is  to 
go  among  the  people  and  read  and  preach 
as  he  may  be  able, 
"Then  we  have  men  in  La  Barca.  with 
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one  or  two  towns  to  which  they  go  out,  as 
Atotomlco,  Ayo,  and  others.  Then  there 
ifl  Cbapftla,  vith  some  four  or  Ave  towns 
tributary  to  it.  This  is  the  present  record. 
It  id  only  a  poor  boginning,  but  withGod'a 
blessiog  great  things  may  be  aocom- 
plUbed." 

CoxU  Rica. 

ProUfttknlUm  In  Co«t«  Bleu. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ewtn- 
gelitt  writPB  from  Sao  Joee,  Costa  Hlca: 

Id  Veac:cuela  there  ia  not  a  Protestant 
church,  nor  a  Protestaat  miAttionary,  and 
outside  of  Paoama  and  Aapinwalt  in  Co- 
lombia there  are  none.  To  Coala  Riua,  at 
San  Jose,  the  capital,  from  which  I  write, 
is  however  a  welcome  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
Catholicism  which  atretcbee  from  the  Uto 
Grande  Uiver  to  Ciipc  Iloni. 

Here  is  a  little  chapel  built  of  corrugated 
iron  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  garden  of 
flowers,  where  service  and  sermons  are 
read  every  Sabbath,  where  a  Sunday  school 
is  held,  and  where  a  handful  of  ChristlaDS 
meet  once  a  week  for  prayer.  It  is  entirely 
self  supporting,  and  has  never  received  aid 
from  any  foreign  miasiouary  fund.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  years  it  has  been  established, 
the  church  has  hada  pastor  about  one-fourth 
of  the  lime,  but  the  flock  is  so  small,  that  it 
Cftonot  support  such  a  man  as  they  want, 
and  it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  to 
use  the  Episcopal  form  of  service,  and  read 
priatcd  aermons.  Last  Sabbath  we  heard 
tlte  TUv.  Phillips  Rrcoka.  of  Boston,  and 
the  Sabbath  before  Mr.  Bpurgeon  gave  us 
one  of  his  ringing  sermons  on  Growth  in 
Orace. 

Tbe  congregation  uaually  numbers  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  including  children,  and  rep- 
resents Dve  orlhmloi  dcDominalionrt— the 
Church  of  Eagland,  the  Protestant  Kpisco- 
pal  Church  of  America,  the  Presbyteriuoa, 
MetbodiBlB,  and  Baptists,  all  of  whom 
dwell  together  tn  unity,  recite  the  Apostle's 
Creed  cncb  Sunday  together,  pray  for  the 
Queen  of  Eoglnnd,  tbe  Prcnident  of  the 
United  States,  "and  all  others  In  authority," 
and  sing  hymns  out  of  the  "Temple  Col 
lection."  The  Sabbath  school  ia  managed 
on  the  usual  plan,  with  the  name  interna' 
tional  system  uf  study  that  prevails  iu  Eog- 
laud  and  the  United  States.  But  no  mis- 
sionary work  ia  done. 

Tbe  congregation  is  composed  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  merchants,  coffee  plant- 
m,  and  railroad  men,  who  support  the 
church  for  their  own  use  and  for  the  ben 
eflt  of  their  families,  but  who  have  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  entering  into  the  much 
needed  work  of  tvangelizatlon  here.  Oc- 
casionslly  a  clerical  tourist  conies  this  way, 
or  a  chaplain  from  a  man-of-war  is  invited 
to  baptize  tbe  l>abies.  marry  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  administer  tbe  communion.  A 
pMtor  was  tried  a  year  ago,  but  he  was  a 
sort  of  an  adventurer,  and  the  people 
thought  they  were  better  without  him.  An 


arrangement  could  readily  be  made  between 
the  local  society  and  some  missionary  asso- 
ciation, by  which  an  active  young  man 
conld  be  Jointly  supported,  aad  he  would 
find  iiQ  alluring  flcid  of  work  in  Costa  Hlca, 
the  most  proaperoua.  progressive,  and  the 
wealthiest  in  its  natural  resources  of  all  tbe 
Central  American  Republics. 

rtraztl. 

MImIad  Work  in  llraxil. 

Rev,  J.  B.  Kolb,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, writes  to  the  Prttbgierian  from  Bahia, 
Brszll : 

A  short  time  ago  Ilev.  Mr.  Blackfonl.  of 
the  Babla  Mission,  visited  a  town  in  a 
neighboring  province,  (where  he  had 
preached  some  years  ago.)  While  there  he 
organized  achurcb,  receivingsome  Ave  or 
six  members.  One  of  the  persons  received 
is  a  merchaut  in  this  town.  On  the  Sab- 
bath when  the  little  flock  was  organieed. 
a^er  this  gentlemen  had  been  baptized 
and  had  partaken  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he 
called  a  slave  woman  (who  belonged  to 
him)  into  the  room,  and  before  all  present 
handed  her  a  letter  declaring  her  freedom. 
A  noble  act. 

Recently  word  baa  come  from  a  Bible 
agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  who 
Is  at  work  In  the  same  province,  that  he 
had  met  a  young  man  who  had  gone  to 
Bahia  to  study  for  tbe  priesthood.  Whilst 
there  be  went  to  our  mission  chapel.  Mr. 
Blackford  was  preaching.  The  sermon  had 
such  an  effect  !upon  the  young  man  that 
before  the  meeting  closed  he  bad  made  up 
bis  mind  to  forsake  the  priesthood,  and 
next  day  he  packed  up  his  clothes  and  re 
turned  home,  where  he  has  been  since,  and 
refuses  to  take  up  his  studies.  He  is  read- 
ing tbe  Bible,  and  floding  much  in  it 
which  is  changing  hie  old  oplnlona.  While 
tbe  Bible  agent  was  In  bis  town  he  assisted 
him  much  in  the  dietribution  and  sale  of 
Bibles,  Ax.  This  is  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  shows  what  the  preaching  of 
the  Word  can  do. 

From  the  same  agent  comes  a  report  of 
an  encounter  with  some  priexts  and  lead- 
ing men  of  a  town.  Tbe  agent  had  gone  to 
this  town  and  had  commenced  his  work, 
but  this  did  not  suit  tbe  priests.  So  they, 
with  some  others,  gathered  in  a  certain 
place  and  then  sent  for  tbe  Bible  man. 
Will,  he  went  with  fear  and  trembling. 
not  knowing  what  would  be  the  end.  He 
look  a  lot  of  Bibles,  Teslamenu  and  tracts 
with  him.  When  ho  reached  the  place  he 
found  who  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  noth- 
ing doubting  be  opened  bis  pack.  Thcu 
the  war  began.  The  priests  bad  tbiir 
speaker  in  penon  of  the  Vigato,  a  kind  of 
superior  priest.  He  pleaded  with  Ute  young 
man  to  take  his  books  away,  but  he  said 
why?  Than  they  argued  points  of  doc- 
trine before  the  company,  the  Bible  man 
falling  back  every  time  upon  the  Scriptures 
for  his  proofs,  which  were  so  pointed  at 


times  that  the   bystanders  could  see 
plainly  that  tbe  Vigaro  was  being  wor 
Then  they  cried  out.    "The  young  a« 
killing  the  priest  T  meaning  that  he 
tbe  advantage: 

Fioally  (he  Vigaro  acknowledged 
the  company  that  this  book,    meaning  I 
Bible,  was  true  and  pure;  but  it  was 
fit  for  "ignoTant"    people    like   what  I 
people  were  in  this  town,  so  he  wLsbed  1 
to  atop  the  sale.     When  the  people  he 
that  they  were  not  very  compUmentarj| 
the  Vigaro,  and  tbe  end  of  the  whole  i 
terwas  tbat  one  of  the   principal  meo^ 
the  town,  who  was  present,  stepped 
ward  and  bought  a  Bible  and  some 
others  followed,  all  In  tbe  prfsenoeofi 
priests.     So  tbe  Word  of   the    Lord 
umphed.      The  young  man,  speakiog  i 
the  event,  said  he  felt  the  aid  of  tbe  1 
Spirit  in  it  all.  Since,  as  bethought  it  ( 
be  was  surprised  at  what  bad  been 
and  done. 

At  a  receut  service  in  a  town,  about  fa 
miles  from  Bahla,  where  we  have  regall 
services,  Mr.  Blackford  received  and  bap-" 
tized  eix  persons,  a  whole  family.  Tbs 
father  of  the  family  had  been  the  musical 
directar  in  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  of  the  town,  but  attending  our 
services  he  became  Interested  in  the  gospel 
and  added  to  this  the  faithful  inatructioDi 
of  our  colporteur  and  the  operation  of  tlie 
Holy  Spirit,  they  were  all  brought  to  pro- 
fess their  faith  in  Christ. 
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Turkey. 

The  letter  from  Dr.  Wood,  published  in 
this  number  gives  some  account  of  the 
work  of  Dr.  Somerville  In  Constantinople. 
From  Uie  CMttian  TT^rM,  of  London,  vf 
learn  the  following:  "The  venerable  Dr. 
Somerville,  of  Glasgow,  continues  his  eran- 
gcUsUc  labors  in  tbe  East,  and  be  has  beea 
visiting  the  sites  of  the  Seven  Cburcbei  of 
Asia.  AtThyatira,  we  arctold,  the  people 
attended  a  service  in  large  numbers  sod 
were  most  attentive.  Utter  desolation  and 
ruin  prevail  at  Sardis,  where  only  a  few 
Mohammedan  huts  are  to  be  aecn.  A 
meeting  was.  however,  held  in  the  bouse  of 
tbe  Sheik,  attended  by  his  wives  and  the 
neighbors,  numbering  26  in  alt.  Philadel- 
phia is  a  thriving  place,  and  a  goodly  nmn- 
ber  of  people  wire  got  together  to  bear  the 
memorable  epistle  expluned.  Tbe  fanoos 
temple  of  Minerva,  founded  by  Alexander 
tbe  Great,  was  also  visited.  In  the  open 
air  on  the  floor  of  the  temple  the  people 
assembled.  Sankey's  hymns  were  sung  in 
Greek,  and  "instead  of  tbe  worship  of  the 
Goddess  of  War,"  writes  one  who  was 
present,  "we  had  the  Gospel  of  the  Princs 
of  Peace."  Dr.  Somerville  and  bli  party 
passed  along  tbe  road  undoubtedly  txa- 
versed  by  the  Epbesian  elders,  when  the; 
went  to  meet  Paul,  leaving  the  isle  of  iilai, 
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PttiDM.  Id  the  light.  Colloe^ttt  has  di^ap 
pr>red,  uid  id  vain  th^y  looked  for  any 
trice  of  Pbilemoo's  house,  or  Epnphrus' 
Church.  At  Epheeus  they  saw  the  theHlre 
IbIo  wbich  Paul  wUihtd  tu  gu  to  quell  the 
tnfurtated  mob.  Thure  wu  neitber  house 
sprbuteTCD  at  Loodlcea.  PergamoB  wu 
the  only  lite  of  the  seven  churches  not  vis 
Med,  lis  dietii&ce  being  too  great  to  auit 
AeconTeDience  of  the  party.  Dr.  Somer- 
TtUe's  meetioss  in  Bmyma  have  extended 
nvrievrra]  weekn,  and  dTorts  wtre  being 
ouils  to  organ./u  aC'brisUan  Ladies'  Aseo- 
dftUoB  thf  re,  also  a  Y.  M.  C.  A." 

^•nrii  froM  HohMmmtiliiiiliin  Ip  Turkaji 

The  Rev.  C  A.  £».  Wright,  of  Marsovan, 
Tuifcey.  gives  the  following  nrcount  of  a 
company  of  fifteen  HoaJems,  wbo  recently 
iccepled  Chrifiiianity,  and  in  consequence 
bare  suffered  titter  persecution: 

'The  leader  waa  an  Imam  connected  with 
a  mosque  at  Nev  Shebir  in  the  Cesarca  re- 
gion and  tescberin  the  Mohammednn  Uigb 
School  of  the  p^ace,  wiih  some  '.^00  cchol- 
an  under  bii  iitlncnce.  He  bad  been  in 
Constantinople,  bad  atiendud  sctviccs,  and 
tbus  bad  come  in  contact  with  tbe  truib  'as 
it  is  in  JesuB,'  and  not  as  it  is  thought  to1« 
in  Mohammed.  Taking  back  a  bible  with 
him  to  Nev-Sbebir  he  made  it  an  object  of 
■tody,  and  began  to  impart  Kume  ai  leaat  of 
its  tcAchingB  to  his  pupils.    As   a  rosull 


flfleen  of  these  joined  him  fn  acceptance  of 
Cbrtscianily.  Ele  did  not  himself  get  tnio 
d  iTiculiy  in  Nev-3hehir,  in  consequence, 
but  some  of  his  pupils  were  imprisoned  as 
'giaouni. '  As  he  was  a  man  of  influence  in 
tbc  town,  he  secured  tbeir  rekitse. 

"After  this  occurrence  be  determined 
upon  leaving  the  place,  and  started  away 
with  his  family  and  these  fifteen  students 
with  an  indefinite  purpose,  it  seems,  of  go 
ing  somewhere  where  he  could  learn  more 
coDcerning  Ohrlstinnily.  and  wtlh  ihehojN! 
perbaps  of  event iially  returning  from  Kng- 
land  or  America  to  labor  heie  for  the  evan 
geli7.alion  of  bis  countrymen.  Ilis  wife 
and  seven  of  his  students  went  on  ahead  to 
the  seaport  of  Snmscon,  and  he  followed 
alone.  The  rest  followed  him  in  two  com- 
panies. He  Instructed  his  pupils  not  to 
make  themselves  known  ae  they  went 
along— not  to  viRltany  of  their  friends,  bui 
to  stop  with  the  caravaus  at  the  kbsnii.  He 
himself,  however,  in  each  place  wbcre  be 
stopped,  w<ut  to  the  bouse  of  a  prominent 
^lobammedau — biH  Ulea  in  tbis  perhaps 
being  that  OS  the  pupils  were  young  and 
inexperienctd  they  might  gel  into  trouble, 
while  for  himtelf  he  did  nolftar.  Tbe 
khoja  r  n  his  way  to  the  coast  quite  com 
mended  himReU  lo  ibe  mlFsionaries  by  his 
apparent  earmettneEB  and  eincerity  of  char- 
acter—detriring  DO  money  of  them,  butonly 
Christian  sympathy  or  counsel. 


"At  last  the  kboja  and  his  pupils  reached 
tbe  seacoast  at  Samsoon.  Here  it  seems 
he  did  tbe  astounding  thing,  for  tbe  Mos- 
lem world,  of  prtaehing  Christ,  with  more 
or  less  publicity.  The  local  authorities  of 
Samsoon,  upon  this,  telegraphed  to  Con- 
stantinople for  InBlruclioDS  what  to  do 
with  IhekhoJQ;  and  were  told  to  let  him 
come  on,  but  U)  Inform  tbe  Constantinople 
authorities  by  what  t<teamer  he  came. 

"Into  this  trap  Ibe  fchoja  fell.  Soon  after 
hU  anival  and  arrest  at  Conslantlnople, 
tidings  came  (o  the  mission  that  he  was  Im* 
prisoned.  A  guard  oo  duty  at  tbe  latter 
point,  evidently  a  little  moved  with  com. 
passion  for  the  prisoner,  told  the  man  to 
betake  bimself  at  once  to  tbe  BrlTlsb  am- 
biisaador  and  Induce  him  to  iulcrfere  to 
protect  the  men,  for,  said  be:  'They  are 
being  starved  here!'  Since  then  we  have 
beard  that  the  British  Charge  tTcJfairet  al 
Constantinople  sent  twice  to  the  Turkish 
government  to  inquire  about  tbe  imam  and 
hia  followers,  and  both  limes  received  word 
that  there  were  no  such  persons  in  Impris- 
onuieot  in  Constant  inople.  Late  letters  from 
tbe  capital  have  informed  us  that  tbey  bad 
there  no  certain  word  of  the  klioja,  but 
that  it  was  reported  that  he  with  several  of 
his  followers  were  in  an  underground  dun- 
geon, five  of  his  pupils  having  been  ban- 
ished to  Arabin. 

"Two  of  the  arrested  Moslems  bnd 
already  escaped,  it  appears,  white  being 
removed  from  their  prison  to  another  local- 
ity; and  iheir  keeper,  a  renegade  'Cbrts- 
tian.'  was  put  under  pressure  inasmuch  as 
he  was  suspected  of  conniving  at  their  es- 
cape. "Whether  this  Imam  be  living  or 
d(  ad.  or  where  he  is  if  living,  we  (here)  do 
not  know. 

"Certainly,  if  the  Moslem  has  been  sin- 
cere in  his  professions — as  tbtre  in  reason 
tu  believe  hehas  been— Ihestoryof  hiscon- 
fcsslon  and  sufferings  is  well  calculated  to 
appeal  to  tfae  sympathies  of  Christians  In 
America,  indicative  as  it  is  of  a  certain 
amount  of  eplritntil  activity  in  tbe  heart  of 
tbc  Moslem  world  at  the  present  time.  How 
widely  and  effectivtly  llic  gospel  kaven 
is  working  here  in  Turkey,  and  how  many 
like  Ibis  khoja  have  been  measurably  iLtlu- 
t  uced  by  the  truth  while  lacking  bis  coar- 
age  of  confession,  none  can  tell." 


■  Isalvn  New>  rmii  Tirkef  aat  Ppnis. 

We  have  received  the  following  from 
Hlv.  Dr.  Geo.  W,  Wood,  written  at  Con- 
stantinople, March  20, 18tJ5: 

Dear  Gotpel  in  AU  Landi:  I  send  you 
with  this  a  paper  wbich  gives  some  very 
interesting  statements  rrspecllng  the  mis- 
don  work  in  Eastern  Perpis,  written  by 
Rev.  J.  L.  Potter.  You  are  aware  of  per- 
secuting movements  in  Tabris,  Uumad&n, 
and  tlsewhcrc  in  Peraia,  of  a  very  uevere 
kind ;  and  yet.  withal,  a  degree  of  liberty  la 
accorded  In  the  capital,  under  tbe  inune- 
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diate  direction  of  the  GoverDintnt,  wbicliis 
mo«t  gratifying. 

Could  we  priol  hymos,  catechisms,  etc.  in 
Osmanli  Turkish,  at  native  presBea,  and 
eapecialiy  such  a  book  as  "Pilgritn's  Pro 
gress"  at  a  Oorenimeot  press  for  Turkish 
readere  in  Constantiaople,  we  afaould  think 
the  milleDQium  rapidly  approaching!  God 
grant  that  this  disposition  may  coniinuo  at 
Teheran;  but  a  cbauge  way  occur  at  any 
time.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
midst  of  all  biDclraucea  to  effort  for  Mos- 
lems, doors  arc  opened,  or.   at  least,   set 


four  weeks  been  la  this  city.     The  d)D3cul 
ties  of  reaching  Uie  dilfurcttt  cjmmuaiticB 
in  the  Tarious  portions  of  this  great  me 
tropolis  are  not  small ;  hut  he  has  been  quite 
successful  in  overcoming  them. 

Seventy  two  years  hare  not  quenched  a 
burolog  £.>al  for  the  bouIb  of  men;  and, 
w!.h  wonderful  physical  and  mental  vigor 
and  great  dramatic  power,  he  has  daily  and 
uightly  met  audieuces  able  to  undcrstAad 
him  in  English,  or  by  aid  of  interpreters. 
Large  numbers  of  Armenians,  Greeks. 
Jews,  aail  some  Turks,  besides  Eogliah  and 


Christ.     We  ask  for  prayer  in   behalf 
Constantinople— one  of  the  great  centi 
evil— and  also  for  good  in  the  world. 


Persia. 

EuUra  Porala  aiulon— Trhsraa  ttt«Uaa.  , 

>T   UV.  i.  L.  POITXK. 

Important  changes  have  occurred  la 
working  force  of  the  station  during  the] 
year.     Kev.  James  Bassetl  and  family 
us  Aug.  3l8l.   returning  to  America, 
ReT.  T.   J.    Pjrter  and    *ife  arrived 
Teheran  C)ct.  33. 
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ajar  here  and  there,  and  Christian  trulh 
gains  some  entrance,  and  Ita  influence  is 
quietly  diffused.  The  Word  of  God  ia  not 
bound. 

Attempts  are  made  to  prevent  sales  by 
colportage.  The  cenaor^thlp  demands  that 
"for  Protestants  ooly"  shall  be  inscribed  oj 
the  cover  as  a  condition  for  publishing  a 
new  edition  of  the  Turkish  Scriptures. 
Vexaiioos  with  hoUing  of  needful  pormita 
for  various  obj'.>ct8  ia  a  frequent  expedient; 
but  patience  and  tlrmnew  generally  wiu  in 
the  end.  Questions  are  pending  in  relation 
to  which  we  work,  hope,  and  wait;  and  in 
the  meantime  do  what  else  we  And  pntc 
ticable  in  other  directions. 

Just  now  we  are  enjoying  a  new  spec- 
tacle in  this  city,  viz:  larger  asAemb  ies 
than  were  ever  before  brought  together  in 
modern  times  to  listen  tu  faithful  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Gospel.  Hev.  Dr.  .S.;merville, 
of  HcotlanJ,  who  has  spent  several  years, 
since  ft  long  pastorate  In  bis  native  bnd,  in 
vifiitlug  many  parts  of  the  world  as  an  evau 
gelist.  hae  ntcently  giveu  a  few  months  of 
labor  to  Greece  and  Smyrna,  and  the  but 


other  Eutopeans,  have  been  drawn  to  hear 
him. 

Generally  the  impression  made  appears  to 
have  been  favorable,  but  wc  fear  not  many 
peraona  have  been  so  convlclC'd  of  sin  as  to 
be  brought  to  accept  Christ  yet  as  a  personal 
Saviojr.  Sted,  however,  has  been  sown 
thst  will  njt  be  lost.  The  hearts  of  true 
Christians  have  been  quickened  and  dra^n 
lOft'eiher. 

An  impulse  has  been  given  loevaogellstic 
personal  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
great  netd  wbicti  has  been  demonstrated  of 
a  largd  public  halt,  with  amnller  rooms  at- 
tached, for  religioui  meetings  and  othir 
uses  in  Pcm  or  Galata,  will  be  supplied. 
Eocouragemeat  is  given  to  an  ciTjrt  in  this 
bjbolf  which  has  been  cuminenced.  and 
which  we  trust  will  be  successful. 

Lost  Hunday  dve  persons  were  admitted 
on  profession  of  their  faith  to  chuich  cum' 
munioD  in  Scutari.  Uiberj  are  to  be  re- 
ceived (1).  v.)  at  the  next  commuuiou  two 
montha  hence.  We  are  not  without  evi- 
dence of  some  blessing  or  means  used  for 
bringing  souls  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
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IteiiffiiAiM  servicM  have  been  continued  by 
the  missionaries,  a  native  pastor  not  bijng 
obtainable.  Sundays  and  Fridays  through- 
out the  year  preaching  in  Persian  lias  beem 
maintatiictl  at  the  new  chapel.  Almost 
without  exception  some  Moslems  have  been 
present,  the  number  sometimes  reaching 
two  OT  thre<!  Mioro-.  The  congregation  baa 
averaged  about  W).  The  Babbath  school 
was  continued  about  ten  months  af  the 
year,  with  au  averuge  attendance  of  86. 
being  suspended  during  the  heated  aeaaun. 

A  sers'ice  in  Eogliah  was  maintained  by 
Mr.  Bassett  until  the  summer  exodus  from 
the  city,  and  was  reo,>ened  in  the  fall,  Mr. 
Baasett  taking  charge.  Mombers  of  the 
American  and  Uri.ish  legmtions  and  other 
foreigners,  rvsidcat  at  Teher&o,  atltmded 
this  service. 

7'Ad  Teheran  Chureft  has  received  ao  ae- 
ceEsiuu  of  17  members  duriu£  the  year,  13 
on  confession  of  faith,  and  5  by  luller, 
making  a  total  of  07  in  all  from  the  organi- 
ztitiou  in  IS76  Of  tbls  number  7  in  all 
were  received  by  tcticr.  An  examination  of 
the  roll  shows  that  of  the  wbole  number  S 
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Inve  died.  15  have  removed,  ■ome.  how- 
only  t^mporftHly,  aod  odo  was  biis- 
fokded.  Icftrlog  a  resideat  memborahip  at 
Dt  of  88. 
i  Tk*  Rtichl  Church  has  been  without  a 
or.  all  efforts  lo  obuin  a  suitable  man 
for  the  place  have  proved  nnarailiDg.  Num- 
ha  of  memberB  15. 
OutUrAMtion*,  Tb«  Tehtran  Okurch  re- 
XtB  contributions  duricg  the  year,  includ- 


tree,  upon  wblcb  the  ladica  bestowed  much 
labor,  and  wblcb  deUgbtcd  the  hearuof  the 
children  exceedinglj.  It  la  ioteregting  to 
note  tbal  of  the  additjoiu  (o  the  Teheran 
church  during  the  yeju*.  Ave  were  from  the 
pupiU  of  the  girls*  school. 

A  very  satisfactory  report  bu  been  re- 
ceived from  the  prendent of  Kobert  College. 
Coo  Stan  tinople,  as  to  the  deportment  and 
itudiousness  of  our  two  boys  studying  there. 


duriogtheyear:  1.  The  WMtmiruter iffujrttr 
CaUchum,  translated  by  Mr.  Bsssett,  a  10 
mo.  volume  of  05  pages,  with  an  edition  of 
700  copies.  2.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Eymna  in  Peraian.  translated  by  Itlf. 
fiasaelt;  also  a  16  mo.  volume  of  57  pages. 
The  edition  consisted  of  450  coptea.  S. 
Pii^im'i  Progrtu,  Part  I.  translated  by  J. 
L.  Potter,  (with  notes  and  index),  funds 
for  the  publication  of  which  were  provided 
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io^  the  sabfloriptions  of  missionaries  and 
the  box  collections,  to  the  amount  of  |H0, 
which  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  monthly 
payments  on  land  for  a  cemetery  of  the 
native  church.  The  H^teht  Church  aod 
CORgr^ation  contributed  no  amount  equal 
to  %Mi  80  for  the  sufrerera  by  the  Are  at 
Etaljin,  Turlicy.  bdog  a  second  conlritm 
lion  for  ih&t  object;  aod  a  sum  of  $17.80 
-wvs  itiven  toward  rent  of  a  house  for  mis- 
sion use  fttRescht,  making  a  total  of  $AS.60. 
Oifts  and  box  collections  (taken  once  a 
month)  yielded  over  %\  1  for  the  yc&r. 

Work  for  teamen  has  been  carried  on  by 
Mn.  Potter,  who  holds  a  weekly  service  In 
the  Armenian  quarter  on  the  west  side  of 
(he  city.  A  monthly  social  gatbeHag  of 
the  nntive  women  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Tor- 
rence  and  Mnt.  PoUer  alteruately  has  been 
held  aince  early  in  ttie  fall,  in  hopes  of 
more  tffeclively  reaching  the  women. 

SehooU.  Tbe  Oiili'  Boarding  School  has 
had  a  prosperous  year;  the  number  enrolled 
reorbcd  40,  with  an  avciage  attendance  of 
31.  The  Armenian  Christmas,  Jan.  IHih, 
XS8S)  was  celebrated  with  a  floe  Christmas 


In  the  school  for  Armenian  bojft  {with  a 
boarding  department)  31  ore  curolled.  This 
school  has  Biiftered  much  from  the  Isck  of 
a  suitable  house.  At  last,  we  have  a  partial 
grant  of  funds  to  procure  a  building.  In 
the  lehoot  for  Je^eOih  boys  SI  are  enrolled, 
and  in  that  for  Jewish  ffirl*,  15.  There  Is 
also  a  Fchool  at  Reccht  with  H  pupils  and 
a  village  school  near  Teheran  with  U. 
Total  number  of  pupils  under  Christisn  in 
Aueuce  in  the  school,  146. 

Tbe  iitdital  Department,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  W.  W.  Torrence,  reporu  the  num 
ber  of  patients  seen  at  the  dispensary  dur 
ing  the  year  al  about  2,S00.  A  native 
assistant  renderH  valuable  help  in  com- 
pounding the  medicines,  Tbe  dispensary 
has  recently  been  removed,  for  prudential 
reasons,  from  tbe  mission  premises,  and 
established  on  one  of  the  streets  in  the 
Prank  quarter.  Receipts  from  dispensary 
and  practice  $270. 

Pablication.  The  Persians  seem  to  be 
more  liberal  than  the  Turks,  otid  we  have 
been  able  to  get  printici;  done  on  the  native 
presses.    Three  books  have  been  published 


DsaviSB. 

by  a  geaerjua  lady  of  New  York,  Written 
in  a  clear,  bold  hand  it  makes  an  8  to.  book 
of  400  pages.  The  edition  was  1,000  copies. 
Each  copy  contains  six  full-page  woodcuts, 
the  sheets  being  finished  at  cost  by  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publlcalios.  Phila- 
delphia, and  »ent  ovtby  mail!  The  Persian 
letter-press  at  the  foot  of  the  pictures  was 
printed  here.  These  three  books  have  been 
iosued  by  tlie  usual  lilliographic  process  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  nolo 
that  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  was  printed  on 
the  Persian  Qovernmenl  printing  prew  at 
Tebcron.  Total  number  of  p^ges  printed 
47l,OUU. 

Jiook  Dfpartment.  The  sole  of  Seripturt* 
during  the  year  has  amounted  to  1,314 
volumes,  to  tbe  value  of  $209.  The  Kell- 
giouB  and  Text  Books  sold  were  416  vol- 
nmoB,  amounting  to  $05. 

The  price  of  Exchange  on  London,  dur* 
Ing  the  summer,  reached  tbe  uaprecedented 
figure  of  31  krans  per  pounda  stg..  but  de- 
clined by  the  cod  of  the  year  lo  80  krans. 

Tehtran,  p€r$ia,  FA.  4, 28SS. 
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Effjpt. 

Bobevb  IImIiI  UmiIaIi  Kid  kli  Wlh. 

BeT.  Or.  I.  O.  BUbs  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  from  Asyoot,  Upper 
Egypt,  Feb.  8: 

Before  leaving  Cairo  for  this  city  I  had 
an  inteiriew  with  the  young  Moelem  con- 
vert, HolMeb  Abdul  HesBiah.  of  whoie 
exile  to  the  island  of  Cyprus  I  wrote  you 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Borne  four 
months  since,  his  tenn  of  exile  closed  and 
he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Egypt.  He 
sought  his  home  in  Cairo,  but  found  it 
desolated.  No  trace  could  he  discover  of 
his  wife's  whereabouts,  and  the  hearts  of 
his  relatives  were  bitter  against  him.  The 
most  that  he  could  learn  of  his  wife  was 
that  she  had  been  taken  by  his  enemies 
and  married  to  another  man.  All  hia  Mos- 
lem acquaintances  were  estranged  from 
him. 

When  one  of  the  missionary  ladles,  to 
make  sure  that  the  wife  had  been  married 
to  another  man  and  thus  lost  to  Hobeeb  be- 
yond recovery,  sought  out  some  of  the 
relatives  from  whom  she  might  learn  the 
actual  facts,  she  was  treated  most  rudely. 
This  lady  was  the  more  anxious  to  learn  of 
the  wife's  condition,  because  at  the  time  of 
her  husband's  conversion  she  also  had 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  desired  further 
Instruction  in  regard  to  Christianity.  On 
the  day  of  Hobeeb's  arrest  by  the  city  au- 
thorities, she  came  to  this  missionary  ask- 
ing what  she  should  do.  She  was  told  that 
if  she  desired  to  be  a  Christian  she  had 
only  to  say  firmly  that  she  adhered  to  her 
husband  and  would  follow  him.  When, 
however,  the  police  came  to  take  her,  she 
did  not  see  fit  to  declare  herself  a  Chris- 
tian, or  to  follow  her  husband  in  his  new 
faith,  and  was  hurried  away. 

At  that  time  the  whole  city  was  full  of 
excitement.  Maledictions  were  on  every 
tongue.  Blind  and  infuriated  fanaticism 
revealed  Itself  at  every  turn  and  there  was 
much  fear  as  to  what  might  be  the  result. 
At  this  juncture  the  vigorous  action  of 
^England's  representative  caused  the  gov- 
emmeot  to  take  decisive  measures.  Vio- 
lence was  Bot  repreasod,  but  Hobeeb  was 
flent  into  exile.  Not  long  afterwards  other 
Moslems  accepted  Christianity  and  were 
compelled  to  protect  those  who  for  con- 
science's sake  left  Islam  and  received  the 
gospel. 

In  the  meantime,  Hobeeb's  term  of  exile 
passed  and  he  returned  to  Cairo.  As  he 
appeared  again  in  the  streets  there  was  no 
exhibition  of  fanaticism.  He  visited  some 
of  his  old  bauDts  and  moved  freely  about, 
hut  was  unmolested.  Before  his  conver 
don  he  had  been  a  tradesman,  and  it  was 
thought  that  his  experience  might  be 
utilised  in  the  book  work.  He  was  accord- 
ingly selected  to  go  to  Zagazig  and  engage 
In  the  sale  of  our  books.  In  conversation 
■With  him,  partly  ip  English,  partly  in 


Turkish,  and  partly  through  an  interpreter, 
1  learned  that  he  has  sold  quite  a  number 
of  Scriptures  to  Moslems.  Two  thirds  of 
all  his  sales  have  been  to  Moslems. 

Up  to  the  present  time  he  baa  had  no 
trouble.  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  ap 
pearance.  His  address  is  in  his  favor  and 
his  bearing  is  winning.  If  he  keeps  humble 
and  relies,  not  on  himself  but  on  Christ, 
he  will  do  much  good.  I  shall  try  and  keep 
up  a  correspondence  with  him  in  English. 
He  has  just  been  married  to  one  of  the 
assistant  teachers  in  Miss  Smith's  school, 
and  we  trust  that  she  will  aid  him  not  a 
UtUe  in  his  Christian  work.  We  atk  for 
this  young  convert  the  prayers  of  Ood'a 
people,  that  he  may  so  conduct  himself  as 
to  win  many  Moslems  to  the  faith  and  love 
of  Jesus.  Zagazig  is  a  most  important 
centre.  A  work  of  ;irace  In  that  city  will 
have  a  very  wide  influence  in  all  that  sec- 
tion of  Lower  Egypt. 


India. 

MIdispor*  Bible  Sfhool. 

We  have  received  from  Dr.  Phillips  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  the  Midnapore  Bible 
School 

There  had  been  twenty-two  men  attend- 
ing during  the  year,  their  wives  being 
taught  in  an  afternoon  school.  The  men 
have  alao  been  carrying  on  evangelistic 
work  while  prosecuting  their  Bible  studies. 
The  report  of  Dr.  Phillips  says: 

The  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  gradu- 
ation of  our  first  class  of  seven  men,  four 
of  whom  have  completed  the  full  course 
of  study.  The  other  three  have  taken  a 
partial  course,  being  men  whose  age  and 
lack  of  early  training  preclude  their  doing 
more  in  the  school.  A  few  words  about 
these  men  who  have  left  us  may  be  of  in- 
terest to,  our  patrons  at  home,  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  this  school  from 
the  beginning. 

Benjamin  Bacheler,  a  Santal,  has  from 
childhood  been  instructed  in  our  mission 
schools,  and  has  proved  himself  a  clever 
pupil  He  and  one  of  his  classmates  Iwar 
the  honored  names  of  good  friends  across 
the  sea.  As  a  rule,  however,  lads  are 
known  here  by  their  native  names,  and  we 
tliink  thia  far  better  for  them. 

Abraham  Das  comes  from  a  good  family 
in  Orissa,  and  is  the  only  man  of  the  seven 
who  was  bom  of  Christian  parenta.  He 
has  sustained  a  good  standing  through  the 
course  and  done  his  work  well.  Priyanath 
Saren  la  the  younger  son  of  one  of  our  San- 
tal  school  inspectors,  and  naturally  of  a 
scholarly  bent  of  mind.  He  has  derived 
much  benefit  from  the  school,  and  will 
make  good  use  of  bis  attidnments,  I  hope, 
among  his  own  people. 

Joseph  White,  better  known  as  Eisun 
Saren,  came  to  our  Santal  Training  School 
when  but  a  lad.    He  has  afforded  me  much 


pleasure  by  his  marked  improvement  ia 
Bible  study,  and  in  the  pnaentatl<m  of 
Bible  truth. 

Dharma  Hasda,  a  Sautal,  has  been  a 
plodding  scholar  and  a  faithful  man,  who- 
has  aided  me  much  in  keeping  up  the  Sto- 
tal  service  on  the  Sabbath.  He  has  been 
In  this  school  over  four  years. 

Nabakumar  Kar,  a  Brahmin  oonveit 
from  Orissa,  has  been  in  the  school  tha 
greater  part  of  six  years,  and  has  made 
fair  progress.  His  early  opportunities  for 
learning  were  very  limited.  He  has  done 
best  in  Scripture  subjects,  and  has  acquired 
knowledge  enough  of  secular  studies  to  get 
on,  provided  he  keeps  up  a  course  of  read- 
ing. 

And  about  the  same  thing  may  be  sud 
of  Jhampad  Santra,  the  last  man  of  the 
seven,  as  regards  his  standing  in  schooL 
This  man  haa  proved  himself  a  very  de< 
voted  worker,  and  has  manifested  real  en- 
thusiasm in  all  kinds  of  Christian  efloit 
while  in  school. 

On  Wednesday,  Dec.  3d,  the  public  exa- 
cises  of  the  graduating  class  were  held  at 
the  mission  chapel.  The  four  men  of  the- 
full  course  delivered  addresses,  and  the 
three  others  read  essaya  upon  the  topics  in- 
dicated below : 

The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Benjamin. 
Bachelor;  the  Offence  of  the  Orosa  in  In- 
dia, Abraham  Das^  Lessons  from  Christ's- 
Resurrection,  Priyanath  Saren;  Prophecy 
Fulfilled  by  Cyrus,  Joseph  White;  The  Ob- 
ject of  Sunday  Schools,  Dharma  Hasda-,. 
the  New  Birth,  Nabakumar  Ear;  The  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Native  Church,  Jhampad 
Santra. 

These  exercises  being  held  just  before 
the  Annual  Conference  of  the  mission, 
friends  from  all  sections  of  our  field  were- 
present,  and  the  occasion  was  one  of  rejoic- 
ing and  good  cheer.  The  men  acquitted- 
themselves  well,  and  their  words  awakened 
interest  and  promise  in  the  minds  of  the 
audience.  I  should  perhaps  add  a  word  ot 
two  here  in  regard  to  their  future  work- 
It  is  no  ordinary  pleasure  I  experience  in 
stating  that  all  of  the  men  have  already 
found  excellent  posts  for'Christian  toil  and 
sacrifice,  and  our  many  friends  will.  I  am 
sure,  join  me  In  the  hope  and  prayer,  that 
they  may  prove  themselves  worthy  workers 
in  this  needy  field. 

Abraham  Das  has  taken  charge  of  out 
school  at  Metrapore^  near  Balasore,  and  in- 
addition  to  teaching,  he  will  do  the  work 
of  an  evangelist  in  that  place  and  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  Nabakumar  Ear  haa  been.' 
called  to  the  Oriya  cbarch  at  Jellaaore^ 
where  he  will  assist  the  sged  paator  in  his- 
work.  Benjamin  Bacheler  goee  to  Santi- 
pore  to  take  charge  of  the  Santal  depart- 
ment of  the  school,  and  to  work  in  the 
Santal  villages  close  by,  and  conduct  the 
Sunday  service  in  his  own  language.  Jham- 
pad Batra  is  stationed  at  Babaigadla  near  his 
native  villa^    ^e  preferred  working  foe 
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ip«op)«,  and  will  be  a  faiibful  «it- 
them. 

iomph  While  bu  been  called  to  the  paS' 
iDBUe  of  th«  Baalal  church  at  Bbimpor«, 
■d  baa  befui  his  work  under  checriug 
PrtyanaUi  Barec  fioda  coDg«Dia) 
atsit  m  the  Saola)  school  at  Bbim- 
ve.  and  Dharma  Haada  haa  gOD«  thirty 
I  farther  wc«t  to  mlDiater  to  the  little 
'tancfa  rhurcfa  at  Gontlsla.  Thus  lerri- 
tafteHy  the  men  of  our  first  c]a.*8  are  widely 
KaitcrnJ  among  Oriyaa,  Bengalis  and  San- 
bk.  Hay  they  let  their  light  shine,  and 
maj  oux  Ueaveoly  Father's  gracious  and 
■nple  benediction  attend  them  in  their  now 


aritfnas  St  .Vllore,  Id<Is. 

Mra.  Annie  B.  Oownlc,  of  the  American 
BsiHist  MiasioD,  gives  the  following  ao 
count  of  the  laat  Christmas  festivities  at 
Xellore: 

Here  in  Nellore,  as  Id  almostall  large  sta- 
tloBs  in  India,  Chrislmaa  was  celebrated  for 
a  wcvIl  The  Eoglifh  people  arranged  for 
a  Mriee  of  entertain  menu,  consisting  of 
gaaee.  races,  cricket  ma'cbes,  lawn  tetinU, 
toomaments,  dinner  parties.  dsDces,  one 
reading.and  a  Christy  Miustrei  performance. 
At  these  enlertaiamenta,  Ibo  Kumsians  and 
English -cpeaking  natives  were  in  full  at- 
tendance. 

At  our  end  of  the  town,  wo  bad  our  own 
featirittea.  Cbrlstmas  morning  dawned 
clear  and  hrighL  When  we  came  down 
■tairs.  we  found  our  boys  bad  been  at  work ; 
btmtlfal  fpUtterwork  mottoes  were  lav 
Icoed  on  the  bungalow  housea.  The  large 
bladt  board  in  the  chapel  wsa  deccirateil  by 
"our  special  aitifit. "  "Merry  Cbrislmas"  in 
Telugu,  on  a  gorgeous  background  of  moat 
wonderful  scroll  work,  done  in  red,  yellow 
and  blue  chalk. 

The  bell  chimed  most  merrily;  all  the 
compound  people  in  holiday  attire,  and 
many  village  Chrisiians  in  for  the  day, 
came  to  the  cbapel  for  an  hour  of  real  ear- 
oeat  prayer  and  talk  about  Christ  and  bis 
work  for  us.  After  prayers,  the  people 
thronged  the  verandahs  of  the  bungalow, 
wishlog  U8  "Merry  Christmas." 

In  the  afternoon,  tbe  great  event  of  tbe 
day  occurred.  Our  cbapel  was  lillcd  with 
Cbrisl-ans,  and  a  sprinkling  of  heathen,  lu 
witness  the  marriage  of  five  coupler,  four 
of  tbe  brides  being  from  the  school.  It 
wm%  a  pretty  sight,  tbe  brides  in  their  while 
robes.  tL«tr  heads  decked  with  yellow 
dowers;  tbe  chief  bridegroom,  one  of  the 
preachers,  formerly  a  reddy  or  farmer,  was 
specially  distinguished  by  bis  height  and  a 
long  coat  of  intense  yellow  wbicb  he  wore. 

A  bymu  was  sung,  and  passages  of 
Scripture  relating  to  marriage  read,  then 
Canakiab  delivered  a  short  address  on  the 
natute  of  Christian  marriage,  giving  each 
couple,  in  turn,  some  uaeful  Itiforniation 
respecting  their  duty  to  each  other,  after 
which  be  oflcrcd  up  an  eatnest  prayer  lor 


God's  blessing  upon  the  unions  to  be  ceo- 
Bummated. 

The  missionary  then  commenced  the 
marriage  ceremony,  putting  the  usual  quea 
tions  to  each,  the  grooms  answering  em- 
phatically, the  brides  wiib  averted  heads 
and  every  sign  of  extreme  bashfulness. 
The  funnieet  psrt  of  tbe  ceremony  to  us 
on  lookers  was  seeing  Ihem  obey  the  com- 
mand to  take  bold  of  hands;  they  did  it  ao 
Kingerly,  for  it  Is  a  performance  they  are 
very  little  acquainted  with. 

Tbe  couples,  one  after  the  other,  were 
pronounced  man  and  wife,  after  having  lied 
on  tbe  "Taliboba,"  a  thin,  circular  plate  of 
gold,  hang  on  a  i/eliow  suIdk.  sud  fastened 
by  tbe  groom  and  minister  around  tbe 
bride's  neck.  It  is  used  in  place  of  a  wed- 
ding ring.  A  short  prayer  and  the  doxology 
ended  the  ceremony. 

We  white  people  were  then  decorate<l 
with  garlands  of  marigolds,  and  sprinkled 
with  rose-water,  at  least,  it  should  have  been 
roae  water:  but  they  substituted  cologne- 
water  that  was  not  flrst-claas.  The  registers 
were  signed  and  witnessed,  a  very  interest 
ing  part  of  tbe  ceremony  to  the  natives, 
and  then  we  all  adjourned  to  the  marriage 
supper.  This  was  held  in  the  girls'  school- 
bouse,  prepared  for  the  oocaaion. 

About  two  hundred  helped  to  stow  away 
a  liberal  quantity  of  curry  and  rice,  and 
afterwards,  nuts,  dried  cccoanut  and 
sweets;  then  ibey  bad  speeches,  congratu- 
latory to  the  wedding  parties,  sung  b;mns 
and  enjoyed  themselves  in  a  Christian  way 
till  Christmas  was  at  an  end.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  to  know  that  tbe  feuit 
to  over  two  hundred  dl<I  not  cost  more  than 
$10.  and  that  it  was  nearly  all  donated  by 
friends. 

Japan. 

Chrlsltka  Uronta  Is  ispaa. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Alkinson,  of  the  American 
Board  Mission  in  Japan,  writes: 

"The  firdt  Sabbath  of  tbe  year  thirteen 
were  b'tptixed  in  the  Kobe  church  and  nine 
in  the  TamoD.  In  Sonda  fifteen  are  to  he 
baptir.ed  on  the  third  Sabbath,  and  ten  or 
more  at  AkaahL 

'*0a  tbe  IGth  of  this  month  a  church  of 
about  thirty  is  to  be  organized  at  Niabino 
roiya,  a  large  town  leu  miles  from  Kobe. 
Komatsu,  on  the  Uland  of  Sbikoku,  organ- 
izes on  tbe  '2'dtb,  and  Matsuyama  on  the 
first  of  February.  It  is  hoped  that  at  tbe 
two  lasi-Qomed  places  postois  may  also  be 
ordained. 

"Villages  are  now  opening  near  all  tbe 
towns  and  cities  where  work  is  carried  on, 
and  tbe  first  to  hear  and  follow  are  the  must 
iofJueutial  persons  in  the  several  places. 
These  village  people  have  even  more  re- 
markable receptive  capacities  than  ibe 
lownspeopla  A  sermon  of  on  hour's  length 
is  deprecated,  and  the  preacher  urged  to 
Btrelcli  a  [lolnt,  and  give  them  at  least  a 
two  hours'  discourse  1     And  when  that  ser- 


mon is  ended  the  audience  is  ready  for  an- 
other  equally  long! 

"Tbe  heathen  priesthood  is  active  every- 
where, and  is  thus  making  known  some- 
thing of  Cbriatiauity  where  otherwise  noth* 
ing  would  be  heard  of  iL  In  every  town 
placards  are  often  up  anuouncine  a  public 
discussion  of  Christianity  and  Buddhism. 
The  discussion  is  of  course  a  one-sided  one ; 
nevertheless,  Christ  is  preached,  even 
though  It  be  of  contention.  Besides  tbe 
public  preaching,  houses  are  visited  and- 
pledges  arc  obtained  to  adhere  to  Buddhism 
or  Sbintoism,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  resist 
tbe  incoming  of  Christianity,  and  to  have 
no  dealtogB,  social  or  otherwise,  with  any 
who  may  become  Cbrislfans.  At  a  pUce  i 
Abiknku,  the  seat  of  a  mu«t  celebn 
Bbinto  shrine,  I  am  told  a  standing  offer  of 
six  jftn  is  made  by  the  priests  for  imme-  ^ 
diate  information  of  the  arrival  in  tbe  plac 
of  Christian  workera.  This  activity  is  no 
the  natural  outcome  of  strong  faith  in  their 
own  religion,  snd  dread  of  Cbrlstianity  as 
an  individual  and  national  evil,  but  Is  tbe 
product  of  anxious  fear  leat  tbelr  Uvell-J 
hood  should  be  seriously  limited  if  Chria 
tionity  should  become  the  religion  of  the* 
land." 


a  n«it  Clisrch  St  Kioto,  Jsfsn. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Learned,  of  tbe  Amoricaa 
Board  Mission  in  Japau,  writes  Janu- 
ary 31; 

"On  the  IStb  inst.  we  bad  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  first  pastor  ordained  over 
H  church  in  Kioto.  Although  there  have 
been  churches  in  this  city  for  more  tbaa 
eight  years,  no  one  of  them  bad  a  pastor, 
and  it  was  a  great  loss  to  Christian  work, 
here.  But  now  we  rejoice  in  seeing  an* 
ordained  pastor  in  tbe  Third  Church.  The 
new  pastor  Is  Mr.  Tsunashima,  who  waa 
graduated  from  the  school  last  summer.  It. 
was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered,  and  we 
hope  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  use- 
ful work.  Mr.  Tsunashima  will,  of  course^ 
be  supported  by  bis  oJiurch.  Tbey  show 
much  zeal  in  undertaking  tbe  support  of  ft 
pastor  and  the  gathering  of  money  for  a 
church  building  at  a  time  when  they  are 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  number 
of  members  to  form  tbe  Fourth  Cburcb. 

"This  new  church  was  organized  on  the 
foUowlQgday,  wlthtbesamecouncil  Some 
seventeen  churches  weie  represented;  the 
meeting  place  of  the  church  was  enlarged 
by  a  temporary  extcnaion  into  the  adjoin- 
ing garden  so  an  to  accommodate  a  consid* 
arable  congregation,  and  it  was  prettily 
adorned  with  evergreens  and  llowera.  This 
new  church  begins  with  a  membership  of 
thirty-four,  and  has  one  of  lait  summer's 
graduates  as  acting  pastor.  It  is  located  in 
tbe  heart  of  the  city,  just  off  from  tbe  bus* 
iest  street.  Wo  hope  for  a  great  work  for 
iL  One  of  lis  members  is  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  assembly. 

"A  priest  in  this  city  has  found  itio^ 


difficult  to  support  his  fomily  -with  the 
dimioiahed  offeriogs  from  faithful  worBhip- 
era  that  after  consulution  with  his  family 
it  wftB  agreed  thai  it  woulti  be  belter  for 
some  of  them  to  die;  so  he  put  bis  mother 
and  wife  and  two  children  to  death." 


I 


Utt^rmr*  Church  libUva  U  Ji^^a. 

Rev.  Heury  Siout,  of  the  Ameiiciu  Bu- 
formed  Church  Mission  in  Japan,  writes  of 
a  journey  recently  taken  by  blmaelf  and  Dr. 
Verbeck : 

Dr.  Verbeck  an  1  I  spent  three  days  at 
Kurume  instructing  some  twenty  or  thirty 
periouB  who  had  become  iolerealed  In  the 
flubject  of  Christianity.  The  last  night  we 
-were  there,  we  had  a  little  serTice  in  the 
tbeairu.  It  wafi  most  satisfactory,  for  about 
a  tbouBand  people  Itslened  to  as  and  atten- 
tively for  three  hour«  aa  wc  Fcaaoned  with 
them  upon  aomeof  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Revelation. 

In  Saga,  our  first  attempt  to  lecture  was 
not  attended  with  good  success.  The  hou^e 
that  had  been  aecurcil  for  the  purpose  was 
too  small  for  the  numbers  thai  gathered, 
and  the  crowdioK  and  confusion  made  it 
necessary  to  cut  Ihe  meeting  ^hort.  Ou  our 
way  back  to  our  hotel  we  were  mcl  with 
some  rudeness  on  the  part  of  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who  apparently  tried  to  emuUtc  Ihe 
spirit  of  their  elders  in  their  hostility  to 
Cbrislianily  the  last  year.  But  our  second 
lecture  the  following  evening  was  well  re- 
ceived. Nearly  two  thousand  people  as 
sembled  in  a  large  theatre,  and,  but  for  a 
diversion  creat.d  by  cue  or  two  who  hal 
been  drinking  too  freely,  the  attention  was 
go<^  and  the  leciures  listened  to  for  more 
than  two  hours.  The  Sunday  moroin;; 
service  with  the  little  band  of  Christians 
and  a  few  brethren  from  ihe  church  at 
YnnBgawa,  was  a  delightful  one.  Il  was 
a  great  privilvge  to  Dr.  Verbeck  to  speak 
to  and  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  with  a 
number  of  the  family  of  Wakaaa,  who  are 
among  the  bUlcvcra. 

As  we  wandered  about  the  city  during 
our  Btay,  going  to  the  places  where  the 
Doctor  had  tieen  on  bis  former  vi-ii,  and  he 
told  of  his  experience:!.  I  could  not  help 
drawing  contrasts  between  the  conserva- 
litsm,  the  excIusiveDessand  timldityof  that 
lime,  the  legitimate  fruitof  theabomloable 
ayflt«m  of  cipionDgo  practiced ;  and  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  the  progreRs,  and  the  liberty 
that  characterizes  the  prcsint.  If  anything 
1  ike  the  same  progress  thould  be  made  dur- 
ing the  next  eighteen  yearH,  the  visitor  of 
that  day  will  see  the  people  rejoicing  in  the 
full  liberty  and  light  of  a  highly  advanced 
Christian  civiltKniion. 

Mr.  Kuribara  rtporti  several  candidates 
for  baptism  in  Karaisu  and  that  neighbor- 
hood. When  we  were  in  8aga,  an  elderly 
inan  was  at  the  services  who  had  come  in 
from  (he country  several  miles,  specially  to 
iniiuire  after  the  truth.  Reports  from 
Kagoahima  and  Nakatsu  are  full  of  encour 


agement.  Some  of  those  who  became  dis 
affected  in  the  Kagosbima  church  a  few 
years  ago  and  lelt  il,  have  been  led  to  sec 
their  error  and  have  returned  lately,  and 
last  Sunday,  one  who  was,  perhaps,  quite 
active  in  creating  the  defeclion,  now  living 
in  Nagasahi,  came  to  church,  having  pre- 
viously acknowledged  bis  guilt.  So  the 
good  work  goes  on  in  various  ways  and  In 
diffennt  quarters. 


ItlaemtlBfT  Toar  br  B*t   Joha  XcKln. 
Rev.   John  McKim,   of    the    Protestant 
Epi&copal  Mission,  writes  of  an  Itinerating 
tour  lately  made  by  him  with  others,  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extrucls: 

Wednesday  afternoon  we  packed  and  de- 
parted for  Tawaramonto  where  Messrs. 
Tanaka  and  Satou  jireacbed  Monday  and 
Tmsduy  evenings  to  large  and  interested 
congregations.  Wednesday  evening,  in 
spiteof  a  driving  rain,  the  house  was  full 
again.  We  gave  them  four  sermons,  to  alt 
of  which  the  closest  attention  was  paid. 
Thursday  mornlog  four  came  to  me  at  the 
hotel  and  wiahcd  to  be  prepared  for  bap 
lism.  These  four  had  attended  our  services 
when  we  were  out  there  lust  month,  and 
during  the  interval  had  been  thinkiog  car 
nestly  of  what  they  had  heard.  1  gave 
them  an  hour's  instruction  on  the  oatireof 
baptism,  and  told  them  what  was  necessary 
ou  the  part  of  those  receiving  it.  Ooe  of 
these  four  la  quite  an  old  man,  very  iui;I- 
ligect  and  much  respected ;  another  is  a  bar 
ber,  the  third  a  ahampooer,  and  the  fourth 
a  shopkeeper. 

We  have  a  treasure  in  Mr.  Miura,  the 
only  Christian  in  the  place,  of  whose  bap 
tism  I  wrote  you  £0me  time  ago.  lie  keeps 
a  hardware  shop,  but  when  we  go  to  Ta- 
waramoto,  he  gives  up  his  buainess,  packs 
away  his  goods  and  arranges  his  house  for 
a  preachiug  place.  This  he  does  voluntarily 
and  freely :  he  has  also  made  with  his  own 
hands  a  very  pretty  lectern  which  is  as 
neat  sod  flt  for  its  intended  use  as  any  in 
our  Osaka  chapels.  This  he  also  gave  to 
us.  He  is.  moreover,  of  stisistance  to  us  in 
telling  US  of  the  character  of  those  who 
have  eignifled  their  wish  to  enter  the  church. 
He  speaks  wtrll  of  three  of  those  who  are 
under  preparation,  but  unless  the  fourth  is 
better  reported  of,  X  cannot  bapli7.e  him. 
Mr.  Miura  is  an  excellent  nucleus  for  our 
work. 

Thursday  noon  the  three  young  men  and 
I  left  Tawarauioto  for  Miwa,  leaving  the 
ladies  at  the  former  place  to  instruct  Ibeir 
class.  At  the  latter  wo  jiresched  in  the 
afternoon  in  the  wreiclied  old  barn  of  a 
theatre  which  1  mentioned  in  my  lust  tetter. 
Our  audience  numbered  about  one  hundred. 
Id  the  evening  four  sermons  were  given 
again  to  a  congregaliun  of  three  hundred. 
The  manager  of  the  theatre  charged  ua  no 
rent,  the  only  expense  attending  both  ser 
vices  being  twenty-four  ten  for  charcoal 
and  lights.    This  man  Is  quite  a  character 


in  the  place.     He  was  formerly  Ihe  le 
of  all  its  gamblers  and  hat  the  reputoUoa 
of  being  a  Qghting  man.     Last  month  tb 
police  made  a  raid  on  the  gamblers  and 
reHed  all  except  Ihla  man,  the  reason  fo 
such  a  strange  proceeding  being  that  they  J 
heard  he  had  given  up  gambling  and  wa 
intercflted  In  Christianity.     After  we 
fininhed    preaching  Thursday  night,   Mr.^ 
Tanaka  remarked  upon  the  quietoesa 
which  so  large  and  mixed  an  audience 
tened  to  all  the  sermons.    The  man 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  fo 
the  people  all  knew  him  and  his  habit  of 
forcibly  ejecting  any  one  making  a  dis- , 
turbance  in  his  place.     He  said  the  idea  o8 
•1  iving his  enemies"  was  on  entirely  new' 
one  to  him ;  the  wny  he  treated  hit  enemies 
was  so— bringing  one  strong  hand  down 
forcibly  on  the  other.    He  also  told   me 
tha^  when  we  are  ready  to  build  a  church 
at  Miwa    he  will    collect  the   money    for 
a  handsome   one.     The  hotel  keeper  has 
lately    thrown    away    hia  idols  and    does 
not  allow  his  servants  to  light  the  candles 
at  their  shrines,  which  troublefl  them  very  ■ 
much.  I 

Friday  morning  I  left  for  Osaka,  the 
three  young  men  reluming  to  Tawara- 
moto  for  another  evening's  preaching. 
They  engaged  the  theatre  for  that  night, 
and  those  preparing  for  baptism  went 
around  iGe  town  putting  up  notices  of  the 
services,  and  one  went  Uirough  the  streets 
crying  the  service.  They  told  me  that  four 
hundred  were  present  I  had  previously 
told  Mr.  Tanaka  that  we  should  not  rent 
any  place  for  preaching:  if  people  wished 
to  hear,  the  place  must  bo  given.  In  re- 
porting expenses  since  his  return  he  baa 
not  menUoned  this  item,  so  1  conclude  that 
it  was  paid  for  by  tbe  native  Christians. 
While  we  were  at  Miwa  Miss  Mailes  and 
Miss  Ukila  held  classes  at  Tawaramuto. 
The  young  men  did  nobly,  surprising  me 
with  their  enthusiasm  and  courag",  and 
strong,  earnest,  eloquent  addresses.  I 
think,  with  God's  help,  they  will  become 
valuable  men  to  us. 


China.  ^ 

COBienilon  anil  Bspll>m  of  ■  CMd»«  Hcrfkail, 
Rev.  Mr.  Carson,  of  the  Chinese  Mission 
of  the  l*resbylerian  Church  hi  Ireland,  re- 
ports as  foll'jws  of  the  baptism  of  a  Chinese 
merchant  who  had  come  to  Newch  wang  for 
medical  advice: 

The  subject  of  the  rite  was  altogether  un- 
known to  us  previous  to  the  time  at  which 
he  began  to  attend  our  services;  and  the 
manner  of  bis  becoming  acquainted  with  us 
is  as  follows : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the  father 
and  brother  in  law  of  the  young  man  in 
question  c^me  and  begged  me  to  introduce 
them  to  a  foreign  doctor  whom  they  wished 
to  consult  in  a  difllcult  case  that  had  defied 
the  skill  of  the  native  faculty.  He  had,  in 
fact,  suilercd  already  at  their  bands  for  a 
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period  cA  nine  moolbs;  and  so  great  was  the 
abna  of  the  family  Ihal  tbey  offered  a 
public  reward  of  fiS  lo  the  physician  who 
cooUJ  effect  a  care,  with  theaddilioo  of  £5 
lo  euTCT  trsTelinft  expenses.  The  name  of 
the  Tillage  or  country  towo  where  the  pv 
(kot  reaidei  Ii  Ph  DJiaonTai— abouttblrly 
Biles  to  the  wcit  of  Tten  cliwaog  tai.  The 
(■me  of  the  foreign  doctor,  and  the  dan- 
flB»na  nature  of  the  mabdy,  at  leof^tb  pre- 
nikd  over  their  fean;  and  the  paUenl,  Mr. 
Ojaoo.  97  yean  of  age,  was  brought  to  ihla 
jmrt.  The  famiiv  at  last  cuoKuted  to  the 
riak  of  an  incvitableaurgical  operation— the 
oel J  iDeana  of  saving  his  life;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  period  of  the  operation  and 
•Aerwards,  sucb  memberfl  of  hta  family  and 
frfeada  «s  happened  to  be  attending  upon 
tim  eaane  re^ilarly  lo  the  Sunday  Bcrvice. 
In  due  lime  the  operation  wiu  most  BkLlI 
fully  performed  by  Dr.  Horriaon,  aaalated 
by  Or.  Christie,  of  Moukden.  Three  non- 
pcofeaaiooBi  frienda  were  present,  of  whom 
I  waa  one.  As  be  passed  under  the  ioQu 
ence  of  the  chloroform  he  graaped  my  hand 
puaiooately.  refusing  to  let  it  go.  and  cried 
out  that  I  WAS  not  to  leave  him.  In  two 
hoar*  it  waa  all  over,  crowned,  ihank  Qod, 
with  perfect  iuccesa. 

During  the  healmg  process  eterythijg 
went  on  without  a  hitch,  ihe  young  man 
gsij^g  CTouad  and  recovering  bis  long-lost 
faeftlth  and  atrength. 

From  the  very  first  be  attributed  his  cure 
to  the  gracious  guidance  ancl  providential 
dealing  of  oar  Ueaveuly  Father,  wns  pro 
foundly  thankful,  and  seemed  to  find  the 
luUural  outlet  of  hia  gratitude  in  the  act  of 
worship  and  the  Htudy  of  the  Bible.  He 
had  fpeot  no  end  of  money  at  home.  Tern 
plea  were  visited,  prayers  recited,  priests 
iorlied  to  the  house.  One  famoua  prncli- 
tloner  of  the  "yellow  girdle"  fraternity— 
half  priest,  tmlf  <i>iack,  and  wholly  rogue— 
«at  in  daily  profeaaional  attendance  for 
three  months.  The  tick  man  wbh  at  last 
tboioughl/  convinced  of  the  fraudulent 
preteoaiODS,  and  that  IdoUlry  itself  is  a  He. 
Latteriy  he  became  as  firmly  convincLd  that 
the  trath  lay  with  us,  and  accordingly  be- 
came more  and  mure  a  tached  to  us. 

Unfortunately,  during  his  recovery  be 
waa  not  able  lo  nit  up  for  a  long  while 
together,  so  that  he  could  not  be  present 
Ai  before  at  worship.  Yet  te  my  aurprise 
And  delight,  I  found  him,  as  be  lay  od  the 
kaog,  of  himself  studying  one  of  our  Chris- 
tian books,  aztd  he  asked  to  be  supplied 
with  more.  This  went  on  during  bis  cou- 
vaiesciice,  and  the  time  drew  near  when 
4he  doctor  pronounce  J  him  out  of  danger 
aod  out  of  his  hands. 

The  medical  fee  was  paid  to  the  full  with- 
out a  murmur— paid  with  a  "shoe"  of  silver 
<58  odd  Laels.  close  ou  thirteen  guineas)- a 
large  mm  to  a  Chinaman.  He  atked  me  to 
be  present  at  the  time  of  payment  to  act  as 
interpreter,  and  lhank  the  doctor  in  adil 
4ion  for  all  his  skill  and  kindness. 


■■i 


The  time  was  now  drawing  near  that  be 
should  go  borne,  and  I  pla  :ed  our  little  cart 
at  his  dlspoaal  for  that  purpose.  To  our 
nirprise,  he  presented  my  wife  with  a  bas- 
ket of  grapes,  and  two  Deal  boxes  of  pre- 
served fruit.  And  not  Bati8fl>.d  therewith, 
invited  teachers,  scholars,  cbapelkeeper, 
and  so  forth,  lo  the  number  of  twenty,  lo  a 
feast  of  riceand  pork  given  on  the  premises. 
The  ostensible  ground  of  the  latter  display 
of  kindness  was  that  the  lads  hail  shown 
him  some  little  attention  in  Ihe  cbapel,  but 
in  truth,  it  must  be  set  down  to  his  own 
generosity  of  nature. 

Next  came  the  rcqiiesl  for  baptism  at 
which  we  were  all  greatly  gratified:  yet  we 
were  of  the  opioion  that  It  should  bode 
layed  until  be  Wds  better  iostrucled  in  the 
doctrine.  The  following  day  he  returned 
for  an  answnr  to  his  application.  I  waj  in 
the  book  room  and  alone  when  he  came. 
Producing  a  dollar  and  handing  it  to  me, 
he  asked  to  be  supplied  with  the  value  of  it 
in  gospels  and  books  for  distribution  aoiong 
his  friends  at  home.  I  have  never  been  so 
much  touched  by  any  Incident  in  my  life 
in  China  as  by  the  spontaneous  offer— bear- 
ing uimo  the  faci;  of  il  the  impress  of  siu 
cerity  and  honesty.  The  subject  of  his 
baptism  we  talketl  over  in  all  its  bearings- 
dwelling  ujxin  the  delight  his  belief  in 
the  truth  garo  to  us  all.  Yet,  at  t!ie  same 
time,  he  was  frankly  informed  that  perhaps 
il  would  bo  more  satisfactory  lo  all  parlies 
if  the  baptlftm  were  delayed  until  next  year. 
This  would  prove  to  all  men  the  depth  of 
his  motive:  as  to  the  sincerity  of  it,  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  He  himself 
might  possibly,  or  if  not.  his  family  aod 
friends  might  consider  he  lay  under  an  obll 
gallon  to  the  foreigner  which  could  only 
be  discharged  by  embracing  Christianity. 
Uc  altogether  discliimed  any  sucb  motive, 
and  said  that  he  wished  lo  return  to  his 
own  home  the  professed  disciple  of  the 
Hivinur,"  because  he  believed  in  the  truth 
of  His  doctrine. 

After  no  little  hesitation.  I  consented; 
and  the  next  day,  in  the  prjsence  of  the 
largest  congregation  we  have  ever  had,  be 
took  upon  himself  the  vows  of  fellowship. 
Dr.  Morrison  favored  us  with  his  presence 
^besides  a  Mr.  Dj-tng,  a  native  Christian 
of  pronounced  piety  brought  to  Christ  a  few 
years  ago,  through  the  agency  of  a  Ood- 
fearing  harbor  mu&ter.  Daring  the  summer 
our  uew  friund  DJnon  was  frefjuently  in  the 
company  of  this  Mr.  Djing  and  the  subject 
of  conversation  was  ever,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  doctrine  of  Ood  our  Saviour.  A  cousin 
called  LIo  was  the  only  relative  present  on 
behalf  of  the  family. 

k  Prcaeblas  sad  BjptUlag  la  Cklaa. 

l^cv.  J.  W.  L-jwrie,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  In  China,  writes  of  an  incident  that 
took  place  on  a  tour  he  rect;ntly  made  with 
Rev.  ill.  Wherry,  of  Peking,  China: 

Let  me  preface  by  saying  thu  some  twft 


years  since  in  Peking  a  woman,  Mrs.  U  by 
name,  of  very  superior  mind  and  ot  a 
rather  commanding  character,  an  ardent 
leader  of  the  heathen  sect,  c*me  under  the 
Influence  of  the  truth,  accepting  it  with  an 
eDthusiasin  similar  in  degree  to  her  former 
deluded  fanaiiciam.  She  could  not  at  that 
time  read,  but  gave  htreclf  night  and  day 
lo  Ihe  study  of  the  New  Tesi&ment,  so  that 
in  the  coarse  of  a  year  or  more  she  read  it 
with  some  ease.  She  then  wished  to  return 
and  undeceive,  as  she  said,  her  many  con- 
verts of  their  mistaken  faith,  and  preaeot 
them  with  the  truth  alwut  God  and  the  sal- 
vation by  Jesua  Of  course,  she  was  per- 
mlltad  to  go,  and  now  for  almost  a  year  she 
has  been  engaged  In  this  good  work.  She 
is  not  a  woman  who  can  be  trifled  with  nor 
easily  turned  oaide  from  her  purpoee.  As 
for  ridicule,  she  thinks  nothing  of  it,  but 
goes  from  house  to  house,  aud  while  she 
helps  the  women  sew  she  presses  home 
upon  them  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Wo  visited  a  place  called  Wang  Chia 
Chuang,  where  she  had  been  laborbig  some 
lime— indeed,  it  was  her  old  home— and 
where  we  understood  there  were  applicants 
for  baptism.  Ojr  helper,  Mr.  Chia,  had 
been  there  twice,  and  ted  one  or  two  to 
Christ,  but  DO  foreigner  had  been  in  Ihe 
village  before. 

We  arrived  about  dark  after  a  twenty  five 
mile  journey  across  the  fields,  and  found 
thai  we  were  to  be  entertaiued  by  Ute  Mr. 
Wang,  of  Wangvlllo,  a  mjn  of  some  means 
and  education,  the  owner  of  two  or  three 
hundred  (Chineae)  mou  of  land  and  a  large, 
(comparatively  speaking)  adobe  house,  en- 
circled by  a  row  of  smaller  buildiugaof  the 
same  material — sun  dried  brick.  Into  one 
of  these  buildings  we  with  oar  impvtiiMnla 
were  cordially  hastened  by  our  hoapllable 
hosts,  and  civen  the  seat  of  honor  upon  the 
only  two  chairs  in  the  earthen  room,  for 
floor,  walls  and  roof  were  of  earth. 

Meanwhile,  young  and  old  among  the 
neighbors  had  swarme<l  in  and  filled  the 
apartment,  gazing  in  silent  asioiUAhment 
upon  their  first  foreigner.  Then  began  the 
usual  croas  fireof  iutorrogalJons,  exhibiting 
varying  degrees  of  ignorance  regarding  u», 
all,  however,  born  of  an  Intention  to  bs 
hospitable  andeatertalning  It  was,  indeed, 
so  far  a  triumph  of  the  gospel  that  we 
should  after  Digbtfali  have  l>een  sitting  in 
that  private  house,  the  objects  not  of  gen 
uioe  auipicion,  but  of  friendly  interest. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  an  early  start 
next  morning  we  were  obIij:ed  to  have  a 
more  hasty  suasion  Ihan  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred. Therefore,  when  those  who  wished 
to  rcmam  and  hear  the  doctrine  were  seated 
quietly  around,  Mr.  Wherry  preached  to 
them  of  the  nature  and  need  of  the  new 
birth.  Eight  remained  to  make  application 
for  the  rite  of  baptism,  most  of  whom  were 
pupils  of  Mrs.  LI,  who  sat  by.  her  moLherly 
face  lighted  with  the  radiance  of  spiritual 
joy.     Teacher  Wang,  his  mother,   wiXe» 
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adopted  SOD,  twelve  yean  of  age,  and  this 
boy'B  wife,  nine  yeaia  older  than  blmeelf, 
together  wiih  three  illiterate  laboriog  men, 
all  of  vhom  gare  clear  evidenoe  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  of  salvBtion.  and  expressed 
the  purpose  already  entertained  some 
montha,  of  abaDdoninj;  all  else  and  cleaving 
to  Christ  aa  the  only  Redeemer. 

The  fact  that  they  all  long  since  had 
given  up  the  worship  of  idols,  and  asasect 
were  known  as  scf^kiog  for  the  truth;  alao 
that  Ibey  were  for  the  most  part  of  inde- 
pendent means,  besides  never  having  seen 
the  foreif  Der,  combined  toconfirm  us  in  the 
belief  that  they  bad  been  taught  of  God. 
There  was  one  old  woman  eighty  eight 
years  of  age,  who  bad  not  dared  to  venture 
out  in  the  coUl,  whom  Mrs.  Li  reported  as 
a  Iborougb  believer  in  Jesus,  though  very 
much  enfeubtcd  both  in  mind  and  body  by 
the  weight  of  yeara.  We  visited  her  hum 
ble  cottage  m  another  (juarterof  the  Tillsge 
about  fiuorise  next  morning,  as  we  were 
about  Mttiog  out  homeward.  Such  a  ptc 
ttire  of  abjtict  poverty  aa  bet  narrow  and 
empty  hovel  presented  I  She  herself,  fear- 
ing the  chill  of  the  mDrning,  not  daring 
to  rise  and  KulTer  to  escape  the  scanty 
beat  nursed  within  the  "comfortable" 
in  which  she  was  rolled,  lay  still  and 
answered  the  questions  slowly  and  dis- 
tlnctly  put  to  her  by  the  helper,  while  the 
ubiquitous  villagers  crowded  the  apart 
meuL 

In  baptizing  her  we  relied  as  much  on 
the  testimony  of  others  as  upon  her  own 
replies,  bei  Acquaiutancfs  siemingly  con 
Tlnced  that  In  her  dim,  feeble  way,  she  too 
waa  a  believer  in  the  truth.  I  could  not 
but  think  of  the  aetoaished  delight  with 
which  thai  loacly,  weary  spirit  will  ex- 
change, perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  winter,  the  earthen  bed  and 
flreleas  hovel  for  the  welcome  of  the  angels 
and  the  smile  of  the  King. 

fihiiiH  lluloi  oftheABtrlcsa  Board. 
The  Muuionary  Utrald  for  April  aays: 
Mr.  Btimbuo,  of  Tai  ku,  reports  a  stay  of 
a  few  weeks  with  bis  family  at  Chieh- 
Haiu,  visiUDgin  asyatematie  way  the  towns 
and  villages  of  that  region.  It  ia  bis  plan 
to  follow  tills  method  of  mlasionary  labor, 
Tisiiiog  the  region  tuico  a  year,  so  aa  to 
look  after  the  growth  of  any  heed  which 
may  have  taken  root.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Christian  servant,  named  Tsui, 
who  proved  an  tfllcient  helper.  The  fol 
lowing  exlracu  are  given  from  Mr.  Slim- 
son's  letter: 

•Ordiiiarily  we  started  out  after  morning 
prayer.and  lunching  atrcitaursntsjeturned 
iu  the  evening,  f n  .|ueni]y  after  dark.  Be- 
tween Tillages  we  rode  pretty  fast  and  som^ 
times  our  homeward  ride  by  moonlight  or 
alsunaei  was  made  an  enjoysble  scamper. 
Sometimes  our  whole  days  work  lay  In 
small  villages:  sometimes  the  distances 
irere  great  and  the  Tillages  vistted  fewer. 


and  in  both  cases  our  sales  were  small. 
Sometimes  wo  sold  from  shop  to  shop; 
sometimes  took  a  stand  where  people  were 
constantly  paasing,  but  we  usually  avoided 
country  fairs  and  theatres  where  large 
crowds  gather  and  the  ruder  element*  pre- 
vent our  reaching  the  bolter  classes. 

"We  had  some  surprises  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  purchasers,  and  the  ireal- 
menl  we  recetvid  in  eoiue  places.  In  I 
T'ang,  happening  into  a  reslauraiit,  I  found 
a  carter  counting  out  a  small  pile  of  cash. 
X  picktd  up  several  pieces  aud  laid  a  copy 
of  the  7x0  Friend*  in  their  place.  ]|e  was 
gratified  with  the  exchange.  Not  many 
carters  can  read.  On  the  street  a  young 
man  came  up  whom  1  marked  bs  a  beggar 
beyond  red*mpllon.  Though  the  Fen  Ki»er 
in  only  a  few  rods  dtslant,  bifi  face  and 
f)cant  clothing  seem  never  to  have  found  it 
out.  However,  his  eyes  sparkled  with  in- 
lelUgence,  and  the  dirt  on  his  face  wrinkled 
into  furrows  as  he  fished  from  his  bosom  a 
purse  and  counted  out  Ihe  cash  for  a  I^ep 
of  Dajf.  1  found  he  could  read  nicely,  and 
that  he  had  unusual  ([Uickness  in  under- 
standing what  was  said  about  God  and  our 
Saviour.  1  offered  books  to  others  who  ap- 
peared far  more  respectable  than  be,  bu; 
they  could  not  rt  ad.  My  coal  stoker,  for 
Ibat  was  his  bueiness.  quickly  said  thai  it 
would  be  useless  for  Ihem  to  buy,  but  that 
he  would  rend  his  book  to  them.  I  after- 
ward saw  him  in  a  soug  and  sunny  place 
wholly  absorlied  in  his  book. 

"In  a  large  towo.  not  fsr  from  I  T'ang, 
scarcely  had  we  made  our  errand  known, 
when  a  man  very  angrily  ordered  us  to 
leave  Iheinwn,  and  when  we  objected,  be- 
gau  roundly  to  abuse  ui.  Our  reproof, 
kindly  given,  delermincd  the  crowd  in  our 
favor,  and  he  hastily  retired  from  obser- 
vation. A  liule  circumslance  like  that 
Bomeliniea  greotly  hinders  our  work  uoless 
some  one  of  equal  Btatioa  shows  more  than 
counterbalancing  friendliness.  We  stayed 
some  little  time  and  talked  with  a  few  pur- 
chasers. Ocuerally  in  such  a  case  we  may 
as  well  shake  off  the  dual  of  that  place  into 
Ibe  road  toward  another, 

"There  wasnolblDi;  uioresurpritingthan 
the  contrast  between  Ibe  cordiality  of  some 
and  the  apathy  of  other  neighhoriitg  vil 
lagea  of  similar  size  and  wealth.  At  one 
village,  from  appearances  as  I  entered  the 
gate.  I  assured  myself  of  an  intcrecting 
lime.  However,  scarcely  i  ny  one  showed 
the  least  interest,  and  we  sold  only  one  or 
two  leutleta.  1  was  about  going  when  I 
had  to  step  aside  to  let  pass  a  widding  pro- 
cession of  beggars  and  boys,  btarlng  all 
sorts  of  wooden  poles  and  emblems.  One 
person  stopped  to  exnmine  my  book  and 
purchased  a  gospeL  I  watched  bim  as  he 
went  back  to  his  companions.  One  of 
them  reproved  bim.  and  without  examin 
ing  the  bixik  he  hastened  to  returu  it  tome. 

"In  another  town  In  the  lame  region  nes- 
tled in  a  comer  between  two  high,  hills, 


there  was  another  marriage  feast.  But  tber 
we  Lad  a  crowd  tu  listen  to  our  discoursa^| 
several  a&klng  questions,  showing  tbatt 
listened  as  well  as  gazed.  We  aold  a  larg 
number  of  books.  One  buyer  waa  an  old 
merchant,  uow  very  deaf.  He  may  bav 
heanl  the  name  of  Jesus  In  Tieolain 
elsewhere  In  bis  younger  days.  He  seemed 
glad  to  sic  us,  and  examined  Lbe  titles 
our  books  carefully,  insisting  upon  leefais 
all.  Be  bought  most  of  them.  He  appeared 
overjoyed  when  at  the  last  I  showed  him 
Bti  'Kvtdenc*e8.'  I  could  cot  restrain  from 
laughing  wiLh  the  crowd,  as,  bowed  over 
and  rheumalic,  lie  hurried  for  the  second 
time  to  replenish  hia  cash. 

"At  Tung  Tuan  a  merchant  invited  me 
at  uace  into  his  store,  and  we  had  a  pleas- 
ant cbal  there.  Meanwhile  the  villager* 
crowded  in  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
customers  lo  the  counter.  Excusing  my- 
self to  my  host,  who  purchased  a  couple  of 
books,  I  went  into  tbe  street  and  sold  rap- 
idly. Several  borrowed  cash  in  the  store 
to  pay  for  their  booka.  At  dork  we  left, 
but  the  next  week  my  route  took  me 
through  the  place  at  noon.  It  was  a  Chi- 
nese festival  day.  About  a  hundred  young 
men  and  boys  were  in  the  street  in  fiont  of 
a  temple.  They  quickly  spied  me  and  set 
up  a  shout:  'The  fureigner  bos  come!'  We 
were  very  soon  taken  in  charge,  tbere  .being 
no  iun  there,  and  led  to  a  private  reaidcuce, 
where  our  horses  were  fed  and  lea  and 
cukes  set  before  us.  l''or  ibis  no  ucuey 
would  be  accepted,  And  I  pnacnted  tbtm 
with  books.  We  bad  a  nice  time  there, 
preaching  and  Belling  tracts  and  books. 

"Another  placedeserves  mention.  Using 
Ti  was  represented  lo  me  as  a  fine  town  of 
more  than  a  thousand  families.  U  is  ab.iul 
twenty  miles  from  the  city,  over  rough 
hilly  roads.  I  dttermioed  lo  go  there,  it 
being  the  southwest  corner  of  my  county. 
The  irip  was  a  hard  one,  and  it  was  high 
noon  before  we  got  there.  Imagine  my 
surprise  to  find  an  insignificant,  wide* 
spread  village  of  about  three  hundred  fam- 
Llies.  under  ibo  Mien  Houuiains,  with  a 
celebrated  Buddhist  mnnaalcry  perched 
high  up  the  overhanging  cliffs.  These  rude 
mountain  people,  however,  treated  us  most 
civilly.  The  horpes  were  led  in  gcod  style 
ai;d  remuneration  refused,  I  waa  taken  to 
a  shop  and  u  number  of  men  gathered  there, 
including  a  priest,  all  of  whom  listened 
attentively  lo  what  we  ba<i  to  say  about 
false  gods  and  duty  to  the  one  God.  Thej 
did  not  care  about  tbe  idol  up  the  moun- 
laio.  They  lived  too  near  it  and  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  priests  and  tbeir 
choracteri  to  be  duped.  But  a  great  many 
people  came  there  to  worship  from  dist&ni 
places,  and  they  earned  a  good  living  by 
guiding  and  carrying  them  up  tbe  moun- 
tain. Thus  they  talked.  When  we  parted 
Ihey  attended  me  pan  of  tbe  way  out  of 
of  the  villa^.  Some  of  our  boobs  wU) 
surely  be  read  in  that  'higb  pUoe.' 
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Uen  tbem  to  the  qiiickeniDg  of  some  priest 
of  Buddha  iinii  niRke  him  a  prcAcher  of 
ff^leoiuncMl" 


Barnia. 
Re».  W.  F.  ThomM,  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission,  writes  from  n«Dthada, 
Banna:  U  seemi  to  me  that  the  present 
prospect  of  immediate  success  in  the  mls- 
tloo  to  the  Burmaas  is  moM  cheering.  I 
tan  addom  seen  such  interest  manifested 
amoog^  heathen  Karens,  or  even  Chins,  as 
was  evinced  by  all  the  Burmans  among 
whom  I  was  casually  thrown.  Buddhism 
i>  certainly  going  by  the  board.  Perhaps 
70U  have  beard  of  the  Bigniticiuit  shot  fired 
atlfae  Buddhist  archbishop,  during  his  re- 
cr«t  visit  in  this  city,  by  a  Buddhist  of  the 
nform,  or  Dteaya,  p&riy.  This  large  party 
is  thorou)^bly  disKUHted  't  the  corrujttioo 
«)f  ibe  priealhood ;  and  well  they  may  be. 
During  this  trip  we  found  a  gospel  hard- 
ened Pwo  Karen  Tillage,  whose  Buddhist 
priest  was  drilling  the  young  Tlllagcrs,  by 
day,  on  the  parts  which  they  were  to 
T«cile.  by  night,  in  a  jnuai.  or  lowest  form 
«f  the*tre;  while  one  of  the  Chin  villages 
which  we  visited  is  thinking  of  calling  a 
prieit  whose  principal  attraction  is  his  skill 
in  making  counterfeit  money.  Meanwhile, 
Cbe  more  enlightened  Burmans  are  rebelling 
■gsinst  the  religious  usurpation  of  such 
impostors.  Horoover,  the  Holy  Spirit  Is 
improving  this  opportunity  for  doing  bis 
own  ofUce  work;  and,  as  the  conHrquencc, 
we  t>espeak  ingathering  in  the  near  future, 
not  only  la  this,  but  in  other  mtsaions  to 
the  Burmans.  ITold  on  tightly  to  t  be  ropes, 
brethren,  and  even  Buddhism,  tbat  most 
stubborn  foe  of  the  gospel,  most  bow  its 
«u>len  head  to  the  mild  sceptre  of  King 
-Jesna. 

A  BsrHH  Joffl- 

ar  an.  a.  o.  trsrsKs.  or  rnoitB. 

A.  Burman  jogi,  or  fakir,  has  recently 
come  and  gone,  who  for  a  while  caused  con- 
^derAble  excitement  in  the  circles  10  which 
be  moved.  He  was  originally  from  Burma 
Proper;  but  it  appiiars  that  he  did  not  cut 
4^  his  hair,  forsake  his  wife  and  children, 
and  put  on  a  yellow  robe,  until  after  he 
bad  settled  in  British  Burma.  Uia  doctrines 
VB  such  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and 
error,  that  one  cannot  help  wondering 
whether  he  may  not  have  lost  the  balance 
of  bis  mind ;  and  the  effect  of  hia  preaching 
vpon  some  of  those  who  accepted  him  as 
their  teacher  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  sug- 
gest the  intiuiry  wbolhcr  he  might  not  be 
be  poMeaacd  of  a  familiar  spirit. 

Sometimes  he  would  represent  himself  as 
the  same  as  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  sfaia 
<clahu  to  be  an  incamaliou  of  Areemalaya, 
the  next  Buddha.  He  professed  to  be 
dotted  with  supernatural  powers.  He 
would  make  mud  cakes,  it  is  said,  and  then, 
after  divers  manipulations,  hand  outeilvcr. 
as  If  to  induce  the  people  to  believe  that  he 


could  work  miracles,  By  his  diviner's  rod, 
his  devolee«  were  to  renew  their  youth,  etc. 
He  proclaimed  that  there  Is  but  one  living 
and  true  God,  who  18  a  Spirit;  denounced 
idolatry;  and  prophesied  that  the  world 
would  come  lo  an  end  in  ibree  years. 

One  of  his  disciples,  a  wuman  with 
shaven  head,  dressed  in  while  viiry  much 
tike  a  Buddhist  nun.  lold  me.  May  t),  that 
on  one  occasion  at  Myen  gyao,  and  on  an- 
ether  at  Mandalay.  ho  and  his  followers, 
including  herBelf,  were  put  underarrest  for 
speaking  against  the  religion  of  the  state. 
In  Prome,  he  was  assailed  with  stones,  on 
account  of  bis  pretensions,  and  because  he 
had  so  little  veneration  for  the  great  pa- 
godas ef  Bhway  Sau  Daw  and  Shwsy  Da- 
gnng.  He  has  been  to  our  chapel  two  or 
Ibree  times,  and  he  declared  hlmt^ielf  to  be 
friendly  to  Christianity;  but  it  is  evident  be 
has  no  notion  of  accepting  Christ  as  his 
Lord  and  Master.  For  a  time  he  took  up 
his  abode  at.  the  village  of  Koh  den  gya.  In 
the  Eknma  township.  Here  he  attached  to 
himself  a  number  of  persons,  who  received 
from  him  names  prominent  In  the  annals 
of  Buddhism. 

Two  of  his  adherents  were  so  carried 
away  with  fanaticism,  tbat  they  fancied 
that  the  spirits  of  certain  departed  Buddhist 
worthies  had  come  and  taken  possesirion  of 
them.  They  shaved  their  heads,  dressed 
like  their  leader,  and,  like  hlro,  abstained 
from  all  animal  food.  They  worked  them 
selves  up  Into  auch  a  frenzy,  that  they 
danced,  gesticulated,  and  stamped  in  a 
manner  t*  alarm  their  neighbors  and 
friends.  One  of  those  two  bears  the  title 
of  "builder  of  a  monastery."  The  other 
was  Ko  Shway-hpab,  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  who  had  been  a  zealous  Buddhist  ex- 
horter.  and  patron  of  idol  makeriL 

The  last  named  was  going  on,  in  bis  wild 
way,  like  one  demented,  repealing  over  and 
over  the  word  Buddha,  one  day,  when  Pas- 
tor Ngyo  from  the  village  of  Kbyoung  gan 
passed  by.  A  heathen  begged  him  to  come 
in,  and  see  If  sometblng  could  not  t>e  done 
for  Ko  Shway  hpah.  who  had  apparently 
gone  craiy.  Pastor  Ngyo  drew  near,  and 
quietly  told  him  that  the  Lord  had  Buffered 
all  this  to  come  up^^n  him  because  be  bad 
in  past  years  deliberately  rejected  the  truth, 
and  had  sinned  against  light,  by  encoursg- 
tng  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  carved 
images.  He  urged  him  to  pray  to  the  Eter- 
nal God  to  diliver  him  from  tfae  Hpell  which 
was  binding  him,  The  unhappy  man  calmed 
down  at  once,  and  embraced  Pastor  Ngyo. 
as  if  grateful  to  him  for  exorcising  some 
evil  spirit;  and  from  that  time  be  has  been 
gradually  getting  better. 

The  change  in  him  is  very  marked.  He 
is  anxious  now,  not  only  to  avow  himself  a 
Christian,  but  also  to  persuade  those  carried 
away  by  this  delusion,  to  follow  hisexample 
by  seeking  to  Join  the  church.  Twice  hebas 
applied  to  me  for  baptism;  but,  on  these 
occasions,  be  was  lold  to  wait  until  it  should 


be  manifest  to  all,  that  bis  mind  had  com- 
pletely recovered  its  tone.  Nothing  daunted 
at  iKing  put  off  in  thif*  way,  be  came  to 
town,  to  see  about  building  a  chapel  at  Ko- 
den-gyay.  for  which  he  himself  gave  fifty 
rupees. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Hill,  the 
conserralor  of  forests,  we  obtained  a  grant 
of  ten  tons  of  leak  timber  from  the  Shway- 
gyoon  daw  foriiSL  The  logs  have  already 
been  baHled  to  the  spot  where  the  new 
chapel  is  to  be.  As  it  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  erect  it  before  (he  rains.  KoShway- 
hpah  has  put  up,  principally  with  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  a  temporary  bamboo  zayai^ 
where  meetings  are  held  every  Sunday,  and 
where  he  and  his  Christian  neighbors  are 
hoping  shorily  to  see  a  mission  school 
started.  As  soon  as  all  aj^ptoms  of  his 
mental  aberration  have  passed  away,  I  hope 
to  learn  of  his  being  received  into  the 
church,  on  profession  of  his  futh  In  Christ 
— Baptut  Mimonarjf  MagatiM. 


Africa. 
nNlsai  Ik  KaUL 

Rev.  J.  Tyler  writes  from  Natal  Colony, 
South  Africa: 

It  may  yet  appear  strange  to  some  that 
among  no  tribe  of  South  Africans  has  the 
gospel  as  yet  made  any  perceptible  pro- 
gress except  among  those  which  have  been 
conquered  and  kept  in  subjection  by  the 
strong  arm  of  British  authority.  The  Ha* 
tabele  tribe  to  which  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
sent  a  party  of  missionaries  in  1846,  have 
had  agents  of  the  London  Mission  laboring 
among  them  for  twenty  yeirs  or  more,  but 
I  have  not  yelleamed  that  they  have  gained 
a  single  convert.  One  of  tbem  told  me 
frankly  a  few  years  ago  that  he  bad  little 
expectation  of  seeing  Christianity  spread  in 
that  part  of  Africa,  till  it  became  rid  of  Its 
savage  despots. 

Herein  Natal,  under  the  firm  but  Just 
rule  of  the  English,  we  have  few  hindrances, 
except  those  which  arise  from  the  natural 
unaclflshncsa  and  opposition  of  the  heart. 
The  Government  rendeis  substantial  aid  lo 
all  our  Elationa  in  aupporling  our  schools, 
and  the  magistrates  often  express  to  the 
people  their  sympathy  with  us.  and  their 
iolerest  in  our  work.  Would  that  they 
were  nut  bo  dilatory  in  abolishing  customs 
which  are  abhorrent  to  the  genius  of  Brit- 
ish institutions  and  obstacles  to  Christiaalty, 
such  as  polygamy  and  the  selling  of  fe. 
males.  These  results  we  hope  will  come  ore 
long. 

Your  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
extension  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  south* 
enslern  Africu  will  be  glad  loi  learn  that  a 
party  of  Americans  with  their  wives,  to* 
getber  with  a  small  ataiZ  of  native  laborers 
(on  offshoot  from  the  Zulu  Mission),  are 
now  nicely  settled  in  the  region|of  Inham- 
bane.  They  expect  soon  to  be  reinforced 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Oualey  and  wife,  freed  alave«, 
educated  at  Oberlln  and  Nashville  Unlver- 


d 


A  SoBdtT  Bffilif  Seritrela  [■  tltn  Triurul. 

Kcv.  Owen  Wniklns,  of  the  Wesleysn 
Uiuion  in  the  Trensraal,  doulb  Africa, 
vrftee  u  follows  of  a  service  held  In  Pot- 
cheffttroom  od  the  flret  Suoday  of  this 
year: 

Our  native  serrice  was  unique.  I  prraclied 
in  Engl L^  from  Our  beat  for  Jenu.  Mr. 
Wcavind  trustated  it  into  Dutch,  and  Jonas 
Mal«po,  our  deTOted  CTangt-list.  told  it 
tgmin  in  Biraloog.  All  three  languages 
were  Deeded,  to  onaMe  the  congregation  to 
•  hear  the  Word  of  life.    The  church  waa 


Then  came  another  service,  t!x:  the  re 
cepiioD  of  new  members  who  bad  bveo  bap- 
tized when  infitnla,  hut  who  now  having 
come  to  years  and  given  their  heartsto  Qod 
desired  to  publicly  profess  Christ  and  to  be 
received  into  IHb  Church.  It  was  a  very 
beautiful  and  solemn  urvlce.  There  were 
four  candidates,  nod  Mr.  Wcavind  exam 
ined  them  aa  to  their  faith  In  Christ  and 
their  experience  of  Hie  saving  love  and 
power,  nnd  then  with  loving  flolemuity  re- 
ceived and  welcomed  them  into  the  Meth- 
odist Church. 


earnestly  feeking  (he  Saviour  Our  crootlo 
were  too  great  for  words  and  we  rejolc 
greatly. 

For  }'ears  your  mlssIonaHea  have  labored 
for  this;  sometimes  their  hearts  failed  them 
because  of  long  v  ailing  and  toiling  without 
apparpnt  results.  But  now  the  harvest  time 
has  come  and  people  of  our  own  race  and 
color  ar«  coming  to  the  Saviour  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  has  remem- 
bered His  aervnata  in  their  low  estate!  We 
are  now  expecting  yet  greater  things  from 
our  Ood. 


T«MkUr  K»tln  Olrli  U  S*«tli  AfrlcK. 

Xi«  Jaae  K.  Lorimer,  of  the  London 
Hwnrtai  QJtU'  Home  in  Nfttal,  Soulta  Af- 
ikm,  wiita: 

Tbm  object  of  the  Home  U  to  enable  girls 
vtoare  uixiouftto  learn,  but  whoM  krahU 
■n  «l  ■  distance  from  the  school,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  It;  more  eiptcially  those  who 
ut  in  connccUoD  with  our  own  eTsngeliatic 
a«titKtM»u.  Uvlog  here,  they  alt«od  the 
•Ifttion  day  icfaool,  and  bare  the  adraBtage 
of  our  hearing  or  teaching  them  these  lei 
iOBS  which  are  prepared  at  home. 

We  began  in  January,  18S3,  with  tix 
girl* — in  age  from  eight  to  ten  or  eleven 
jeati^  Two  of  them  have  left,  but  our 
aoaaben  bare  gradually  increaaeil.  We  have 
at  preaent  ulneleeD  in  the  Homo,  vho^e 
■gca  rmrj  from  icTen  to  eighteen  yeara,  and 
two  outside,  whom  vre  could  not  accnmmo- 
date.  but  who  get  their  food  here.  We 
have  refuaed  at  leaat  seven  besides. 

There  la  a  rising  (-f  the  tide  In  regard  (o 
tbe  education  of  Rirlp,  tligbt  by  what  it 
should  be,  and  wiU  be,  but  enough  lo  make 
•a  hopeful,  and  to  give  all  miaiicns  here 
plenty  of  material.  The  Swedish  HUsIrn, 
twenty  flva  milea  off,  0[>ca(d  a  Home  lafit 
Bontb.  and  they  hf.vc  oine  girla  already. 
Nnntbera  of  girla  have  now  the  desire  to 
leazn— a  change  from  even  six  years  age — 
bat  the  fathers  are,  as  a  rule,  etrongly  op- 
posed. A  few  Sabbaths  ago,  one  of  our 
native  catechiats  marched  seven  blanketed 
gizla  into  church,  thereby  considerably  dis- 
compo^g  my  sister's  mind  and  mine,  as 
we  thought  they  would  be  applicants.  How- 
CTW,  we  were  saved  the  pain  of  refusing; 
for  in  reply  to  Dr.  Dalzell's  '["^^T.  "Well. 
Thomas,  are  these  girls  for  the  ladiesT" 
ThcmaiEaid  Fadty,  "The  glrla  wish  very 
much,  but  the  parents  won't  agree." 

Saves  of  our  girls  can  resd  the  Testa- 
nent  fluently,  six  more  very  halliogly,  the 
reat  af«  in  the  primers.  The  first  seven  are 
in  school,  writ-ng  to  dictation  in  Zulu,  and 
■lao  writing  from  memory  the  siory  they 
hare  read  the  day  twfore.  My  eisters  teach 
them  aewiDg  to  school  three  limes  a  week. 
It  ia  easy  to  teach  girls  to  sew,  but  very  dif- 
flcult  to  teach  them  to  prepare  their  work  ex 
actly,  or  to  cut  out.  Several,  however,  are 
making  very  creditable  progresa  lu  pri'^tar- 
ing,  and  fair  attempts  at  shaping.  They 
make  all  their  own  clothes,  and  often  sew 
in  the  afternoon.  filttlDg  outride.  The  after- 
noon work  includes  grinding  on  stones 
(their  own  fashion)  the  mnlzo  into  meat, 
cutting  firewood,  and  some  garden  work, 
.  hoeing  and  weeding  In  their  season.  They 
have  plenty  of  playtime  daily,  and  the 
wbole  of  Saturday  from  midday.  Until 
about  midday  is  the  great  houae  cleaning 
and  duthea  washing  time. 

The  dormitory  is  very  nice,  with  its  col- 
ored pictures  of  Bible  subjects  all  round, 
There  are  also  some  texts  in  Zulu,  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  Golden  Rule,  and  Creed,  on 
large  aheeta;  these  a  new  acquisition.    The 


girls  all  know  the  Lord's  Prsyer,  and  we 
have  offered  a '  'peni" — that  la.  a  threepenny 
bit— to  each  who  UarcB  perfectly  the  Golden 
Rule  and  Creed.  In  school  they  It  am  a 
verse  ot  the  Bible  dally,  and  thus  commit 
pasoages  to  memory;  at  present  they  are 
learning  the  Prodigal  Son.  They  are  fond 
of  piclurefi,  and  scrapbooka  and  illustrated 
magaziuea  are  well  used,  and  much  instruc 
tion  ia  gained  from  them.  On  Sabbath  eve- 
nings we  have  a  great  deal  of  hymn  singing. 
I  Eometimcs  try  to  tell  ibem  stories,  illus- 
trated  by  pictures,  of  missions  In  other 
land— India,  New  Hebrides,  and  China. 
They  were  greatly  taken  with  the  history 
of  lliitchi,  at  Bangaiore.  I  heard  them  re 
peatiog  it  again  to  some  of  the  later  comers. 
We  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness 
tbal  things  have  gone  an  satisfactorily,  both 
as  to  the  education  and  the  conduct  of  the 
girls  during  these  two  years.  Of  course 
there  arc  anxieties  and  troublea—who 
could  have  a  household  of  twenty  girls  at 
home     without     them,     even     with    all 


the  benefits  of  one's  mother  tongue  for 
speaking  and  hearing,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  home  cbamctcr  and  customs?  In 
things  not  morally  wrong,  we  have  a  con- 
stant hard  pull  against  laziness,  scamping, 
slowness,  and  heeillessness;  but  Cbristiautty 
will  by  degrees,  and  in  the  course  ot  gone- 
retinna,  remedy  this;  and  it  is  salutary  to 
remember  that  our  foremothers  doubtless 
so  troubled  the  Culdee  miasioDaries.  Lot 
us,  then,  take  courage,  and  have  faith  and 
patience  with  these. 

Aa  to  spiritual  life  among  our  girls,  it  la 
not  easy  to  write.  They  are  alwaya  re- 
servvd  on  all  subjects  with  white  people; 
then  with  us  there  Is  the  difllcully  of  the 
language;  but  several  say  they  do  love  the 
Lord  JesiiB,  and  try  to  "hamba  kahle"— 
walk  nicely— and  there  ia  nothing  in  their 
conduct  inconsiatent;  on  the  contrary,  they 
behave  so  uniformly  well,  we  trust  it  ia 
from  grace.  Lately  one  of  them  did  what 
was  very  wrong,  but  at  once  confessed  It 
fully,  without  any  evasion,  and  wae  veij 


AFRICA. 


'4]iBtKaftC(I  and  humbled,  her  grief  bfini;  for 
"Cbe  siu-grleviDj;  Jesus,  aod  briagiog  re- 
proach on  Iho  ChrifitJaa  name  before  the 
«tber  girla."  Others  are  more  or  less 
thoughtlets  and  indifferent;  but  wc  believe 
that  ibe  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  will  be 
found,  though  it  may  be  after  many  day». 

CmkIbd  K«ar«  iRto  «  Nabbiith  Krliool. 

A.  mi&aionary  of  the  Tree  Church  of  8col- 
laod  Mission  In  South  Africa  writes: 

About  fourteen  milca  from  our  long- 
esiabUshefl  mlasioo  etatlon  of  Pirie  in  Kaf- 
fraria,  there  ia  an  outBtation,  earned 
SpreuU,  whtrefaeatLentBm la  still  doroioaiit; 
insomuch  that  the  mlssioa,  though  backed 
by  goTeroment  authority,  baa  hilherio 
failed  to  get  a  site  there  for  church  or 
school,  and  any  natiTes  who  profess  Cbris- 
tianiiy  are  generally  driven  away  by  perae- 
culion.  A  family  of  brothers,  moet  of 
whom  have  embraced  thegosptl,  have  thus 
been  arattercd ;  but  one  of  thorn  wrote  from 
his  new  home  beyond  tlie  Koi  Rirer  to 
Pete,  a  Scripture  reader  whose  leaching  had 
been  blessed  to  him,  "not  to  be  wearieil  nor 
-diibeartened  in  trying  to  further  the  good 
■CMue,  though  the  people  might  seem  not  to 
care  for  his  message,  for  in  reality  they 
could  not  help  thinking  and  speaking  about 
it"  There  Is  only  one  Christian  man  liv- 
ting  at  the  station ;  but  he  holds  bis  ground, 
-and  is  not  ashamed  of  the  gnspel  of 
Christ. 

It  occurred  to  one  of  the  dsughteia  of 
the  RcT.  Brycc  Ross  that  the  likeliest  way 
to  influence  the  people  for  good  would  be 
to  gather  In  the  young  for  iostruction.  A 
neighboring  station,  named  Knox,  furnished 
■one  or  two  giris  capable  of  teaching  when 
Hiss  Ross  could  not  be  there  herself;  but 
the  arranged  to  go  every  second  or  third 
Sabbath,  starling  from  Pirie  on  horseback 
•t  6  k.  31.,  and  not  getting  back  till  tlve  in 
the  afternoon.  The  ride  ties  through  pretty 
scenery,  the  buah  which  cloLbea  the  valleys 
being  ia  the  summer  festooned  with  pure 
-white  Jessamine. 

It  required  many  calls  and  some  di- 
plomacy to  gather  a  class  together,  but  this 
was  accomplished  and  the  work  starled, 
whoa  the  attempt  to  enroll  their  names  In 
mbook  dispersed  them  again.  The  parents 
were  sure  such  a  process  was  fraught  with 
danger  lo  their  children,  and  it  was  only  by 
promising  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
future  that  Miss  Ross  secured  their  retunt 
to  school.  They  now  requested  tbat  read* 
ing  should  be  taught  in  it;  and  though  it 
did  not  appear  likely  that  a  weekly  lesson 
would  prove  very  eflicacious.  Miss  Roas 
took  an  alphabet  over  with  her  which  was 
highly  appreciated.  She  next  tried  some 
Scripture  priata  in  the  hope  of  interesting 
tbem,  but  to  her  dlftmay  this  had  the  effect 
of  once  more  scattering  her  little  flock  I 

She  could  only  suppoee  that  the  parents 
attached  some  Huperstitious  notions  to  her 
pictures,  and  the  whole  process  of  wooing 


back  the  tniantA  bad  to  be  gone  through 
once  more. 

These  initial  diHlculties  surmounted ,  and 
teacher  and  scholara  getting  better  ac- 
quainted, the  little  "rods"  began  to  show 
r4uite  a  mania  for  learning,  and  a  general 
rufih  to  the  class  took  place  whenever  Hiss 
Ross  was  discerned  coming  down  the  fall! 
opposite  their  dwellings. 

One  of  the  older  girls  picked  up  reading 
with  surprising  facility,  and  Ih  iif  great  use 
in  teaching  the  rest.  Ilcr  father  is  a  native 
doctor,  and  much  opposed  to  Christianity. 
He  has  four  wives,  the  first  of  whom  ia  this 
gir1*»  mother,  and  became  a  Christian  some 
time  ago,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  and 
threats  of  her  husband.  Adaugfaterin-Iaw 
soon  after  pmfefsed  Christianity,  and  now 
the  daughter  (Miss  Ross's  pupil)  is  a  candi- 
date for  memliersbip. 

Her  father  has  twice  made  arrangements 
for  her  marriage,  and  actually  received  the 
cat  tie  offered  by  her  heathen  suitors:  but 
she  calmly  and  firmly  declined  to  give  her 
hand  to  any  one  but  a  Christian,  or  to  be 
married  with  heathen  ceremonies;  and  it 
appears  that  she  has  carried  her  point,  for 
ahe  is  now  engaged  to  a  Christian. 

On  Christmas  day,  a  large  contingent 
from  SpreuU  attended  the  annual  Sabbath 
school  treat  at  Pirio,  of  whom  IS  paid  8d.  a 
head  for  tickets  and  had  superior  viands  to 
the  others.  But  all  were  much  delighted 
with  their  entertainment. 

The  Islandtf. 

Prof  nu  U  FIJI. 

Tbe  Sydney  Heraid  prints  the  following 
from  Its  correspondent  in  Fiji: 

The  world  has  heard  of  such  a  metamor- 
phnsifl  as  that  of  the  Idol  car  of  Juggernaut 
in  India  being  used  as  part  of  the  wood- 
work of  a  printing  press  for  publishiog  the 
Scriptures.  Just  such  another  Interesting 
conversion  has  taken  place  on  Bau.  There 
is  a  monolith  in  that  antique  Fijian  city 
which  has  a  history  grisly  as  that  of  "Mo- 
loch, honid  King."  It  stood  in  front  of 
the  chief  temple  Vata  ni  Tawakl.  which, 
on  a  high  foundation,  towered  loftiest  above 
the  many  temples  of  Bau.  This  stonestood 
upright  In  an  inclosed  ground,  and  had  a 
distinctive  name,  Vstunimbokola. 

To  this  were  dragged  the  corpses  des- 
tined for  a  cannibal  orgie.  These  were 
trailed  in  their  gore  along  the  dusty  soil, 
and  dashed  by  the  head  against  this  stone, 
thereby  being  presented  as  an  offering  to 
the  divinities  before  being  devoured  by  the 
lordly  chiefs  and  fierce  warriors  of  Bau. 
How  many  scores  of  victims  have  been  pre- 
sented at  this  grim  altar  no  man  knoweth; 
they  are  said  to  have  been  innumerable, 
and  could  Vstunimbokola  but  speak,  what 
a  tale  It  would  unfold. 

Well,  for  at  least  thirty  years,  this  stone 
has  had  no  stain  of  human  blood  upon  it; 
tbe  pure  breath  of  tbe  trade  wind  baa  blown 


upon   it,   and  the   rains  of    heaven  havi 
washed  it    for  many  a  lung  year:  hu 
canea  have  swept  around  itinfurioui  vbii 
winds,    and    the  blazing  sunshine  of  Fiji 
has  bathed  it  in  light  and  laved  it  with  hcai,  ] 
and  eo  the  ministering  agencies  of  i 
have  puriQed  it.  And  now  it  has  been  i 
verted  into  a  christening  font. 

By  tbe  conaent  and  with  the  oo  op 
of  the  chiefs  this  weird  relic  of  the  pastba 
been  iiprnoied  fnjm  the  spot  which  it  lai 
occupied  from   the  misty  past,    and  wmI 
borne  into  tbe  great  Bnu  Church  and  Mtj 
up  there.    Here  a  cavity  was  hollowed  on 
in  it  by  the  unpractised  hands  of  the  old 
missionary,  and  of  the  latest  recruit,  wbic 
have  used    tbe  etonemason's  chisel  up 
the  hard  stone  with  such  effect,  if  wiih  I 
tie  science,  that  it  is  now  an  admirahU 
font,  but    with  such  associations  as  fei 
Church  fonts  posseae. 

Herefrom  tbe  crystal  drops  of  Cbria 
baptism  were  sprinkled   for  the  first  tin 
the  other  Sunday  upon  a  native  child  an 
upon  an  English  infant,  the  baby  daughter 
of  the  Rev,  W.  W.  Lindsay.     Some  curia 
hunters  have  already  complained  of 
removal  of  this  heathen  monument,  as  the 
occupation  is  restricted,   and  the  furtJ 
carrying  away  of  tbe  atone    In    pieces 
prevented:  but  tbe  history  of  this  fragme 
of  the  past,   in  contrast  with  its  present 
position  and  new  uses,  throws  a  light 
what  mission  work  has  done  in  Fiji. 


K  Japaamv  tism*. 

The  game  of  "I-ro-ba-garuta"  is  pla; 
in  all  Japanese  homea  on  winter  eveni: 
Tbe  children  sit  in  a  circle  and  have  si 
cards  each  containing  a  proverb,  while  on 
another  card  is  a  picture  which  Illustralas 
it.  Tbe  cards  are  sbufiled  and  dealt,  and 
then  the  first  child  reads  one  of  his  proverb 
cards. 

The  child  who  has  the  picture  corre^ 
poDding  calls  out,  and  these  two  carda  ar« 
laid  away  uut  of  the  play.  Tbe  one  wbo 
first  gets  rid  of  his  cards  wins.  The  one 
who  has  tbe  last  card  loses  the  game,  and 
if  a  girl,  gets  a  wisp  of  straw  in  her  bair. 
If  a  boy,  be  has  a  black  mark  on  his  face* 
It  is  strange  to  find  that  the  ideas  now 
current,  were  gathered  into  proverbs  in 
Japan  when  England  was  inhabited  by  sav- 
ages dressed  In  skins.  Here  are  some  (^ 
them: 

A  good  son  makes  a  happy  father. 

Speak  of  a  man,  and  his  shadow  comi 

You  can't  build  bridges  in  the  clouds. 

There  are  ifaornB  on  all  roses. 

Thine  own  heart  makes  tbe  world. 

A  cur  is  bold  before  bis  own  gate. 

To  know  the  new,  search  tbe  old. 

Many  words,  tittle  sense. 

The  poet  at  bomosoes  the  world. 

The  throne  of  the  gods  is  on  the 
the  righteous  man. 
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EXICO  is  A  confederation  of  27  Statea,  one  ter- 
ritory, and  one  Ftdcral  ])islrtct  modelled  on 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  has  an  area  of 
703,804  square  mileti,  with  a  population  in 
IKS  of  9,577,270; 
3b  1882,  10,000,HH2, 
and  at  present  aboat 
'  t,000.  The  leg- 
_  .  I  :;\  e  po  w  f  r  is 
Tented  in  a  Coti- 
gns8  consistinj^  of 
a  House  of  Ropre' 
sentatii'es  a  n  d  a 
Senate,  and  the  ex- 
eeutivt:  in  a  l^etd- 
dent.  The  Repre- 
i-entatives  are  elect- 
<?d  by  the  suffrage 
of  all  reajK'ctable 
male  adults,  at  the 
Tmt«  of  oae  member 
for  40,000  inhabi- 
tantSAiid  oohl  their 
places  for  two 
ycara.  The  Senate 
oonsists  of  two  for 
each  stale,  66  in 
nninber.  Tlie  mem- 
bent  of  both  ilotisee 
receive  salaries  of 
B,()UO  a  year. 

^e  President  is 
by  electors 
larly  chosen  in 
a  general  election, 
9nd  hold  office  for 
four  years.  He  cannot  be  re-elected  nntil  another  period 
of  four  years  h-as  elapsed  aftertho  expiration  of  his  term. 
Tlie  present  President  is  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  who 
was  installed  as  successor  of  General  Jfanuel  Gonxales, 
Dect-mber  1,  1884,  and  who  held  the  office  1870-1880. 

The  ad  mi  nifit  ration  is  carried  on,  under  the  direction 
oi  the  President,  by  a  council  of  six  Secretaries  of  State, 
beads  of  the  departments  of  Justice,  Finance,  the  Inte- 


Qeneral  DiaZy  J\^deni  of  Mexico. 


rior.  War  and  Navy,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public  Works. 
The  prevailing  religion  is   Roman  Catholic,  but  the 
Church   and  State   are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
there  is  toleration  of  all  other  religions. 

Primary  educa- 
tion lias  been  de- 
clared compulsory, 
hut  the  law  is  not 
enforced.  In  1884 
there  were  in  Mex- 
ico H,f)SO  pnblic  ele- 
mentary schools, 
with  nearly  600,000 
papils,  and  138  for 
superior  and  pro- 
fessional education, 
with  an  attendance 
ofl7,-200.  Thegov^ 
erument  spent  on 
education  in  1884 
over  *3,000,000, 

The  States  of 
Mexico  are:  Sonora, 
Chihuahua,  Couhu- 
Ua,Kuovu-Ijeon,T;i- 
maulipas.  Vera 
Cr  u7,Tabn»co,Cam  - 
peobe,  Y  ucatan,Ch  i  • 
apas,  Oaxaca,  Guer- 
rero,Michoscau,Co- 
lima,  Jalisco,  Siniu 
loa,  Durango,  Zaca- 
tccas,  AgnoscaUeii- 
tes,  Saa  Luis  Po- 
to»i,  Gnanaj  uato, 
Queretaro,  Hidalgo, 
Jtexico,  Moriloa,  Puebla,  and  Tlaxcala.  Tarritorits:  Fcd-^ 
era]  District,  and  Lower  California. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  following  account  of  the  Mex- 
ican people  is  from  recent  writings  of  Frediaick  A. 
Ober: 

Of  the  ten  millions  of  people  comprising  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico,  at  least  one  third  are  pure  Indians,  abo- 
rigines, indigenous  ty  the  soil;  one-sixth  Europeans  ai^d 


pRABAKn  or  acBxioa 

their  Creole  deecenclAntH;  anil  one-half,  Mctttixos,  or 
"mixetl"  people.  Acoording  to  the  latest  census  (1883), 
tho  entiro  maas  of  the  popnlation  is  di\ided  as  follows: 

ludians  (raza  indiffcna) 3,200,000 

EuropennB  and  their  desccudunts  (Oreules)  1,500,000 
Metfttzod   {raza  mezclada) 6,800,000 

Total 10,300,000 

Afl  to  the  peculiaritiGfl  of  this  people  let  me  quote 
from  Senor  Don  Garcia  Cubas,  a  k-amed  and  ohservant 
nativeof  Mexico:  Tlie  difference  of  dress,  customs  and 
language,  ho  Rays,  "makes  known  the  heterogeneouaness 
of  the  population.  .  .  .  The 
habits  and  customB  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  the 
Creole  divif^ion  conform  in 
general  to  European  civiliEa* 
lion,  particularly  to  the  faah* 
ionB  of  the  French,  with  rem* 
iulBcenoes  of  the  Spanish. 
Tlicir  national  language  b 
Spanish;  French  is  much  in 
Togne,  whilst  English,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian  are  receiv- 
iog  iiicreaaing  attention.  The 

nearc«t  descendants  of  the  ^^^^^^BSyh^\^ 
Spaniard5,and  those  Icssmixcd  ^^^^^^^war^^ 
up  with  the  native  race  in 
Mexico,  belong  by  their  com- 
plexion to  the  white  raca  The 
natural  inclination  of  the 
mixed  race  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  while  brcth- 
ron,  aa  well  as  their  etitrangO'  mekicak  ijidlui 


^^ 


mont  from  those  of   the  natives,  is   the    reason    t}u 
many   of   them  figure  in    the    most    im])ortaiit 
ciations  of  the  country,  by  their  learning  aud   intc]b*1 
gence,   including   in    this  large   number  the    wortujf^ 
members  of  the  middle  classes.      From   this  powerfu 
coalition,  the  force  of  an  energetic  development  natii 
rally  results,  wtiioh  is  inimical  to  the  increase  of  thi| 
indigenous  race  (the  Indian),  not  a  few  of  the   nativt* 
themselves  contributing  to  this  fatal  consequence, who,  byl 
their  enltghtomnent,  have  joined  the  body  I  have  refeiTedl 
to,  thereby  founding  new   families  with  the  habits  and] 

customs  of  the  upper  clotises.  ''i 

From  this  we  may  infer  t 
gradual  extinction  of  the  aa-j 
live   Indian  race,  by  gradaaE] 
absorption  into  the  more  pov- 
crful  mixed  class;  yet,althongh 
they  are  slowly  melting  away 
in  the  north,  in  the  south  lUey^ 
are  increasing  in  number,  antill 
the  country  south  of  the  cap-] 
ital  is  to  a  groat  extent 
their  possession. 

IXDIANS. 

The  Indian,  says  the  6er-| 
man  traveller  Sartorins,  inva-" 
riably  retains  his  national 
dro^s,  which  is  aa  simple  aa  the 
ithole  mode  of  life  of  these 
children  of  nature.  The  man 
wears  short,  wide  drawers  of 
coarse  cotton  or  deer-skin, 
which   seldom  reach  to  tbo 
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^zio^  and  &  Hirt  uf  frodc  of  ooarse  woolen  oloth, 
fj^mtA  oruiiiid  llio  bips  l>y^  a  belt;  a  straw  hat 
AStd  aaiidals  complete  his  dreus,  vvliieh  is  devoid  of 
fcll  oniainent.  The  females  WTap  ihenLselvee  in  a  piooi! 
of  w(X)kn  Btuflf  thiit  pftwica  twice  around  Iho  body» 
bnl  is  not  clo8ed  with  a  seam;  tins  is  girded  round 
•Uw  Tttist  by  a  broaii  oolored  band,  and  reaohea  to  the 
tindiod  fi-ct.  Tlie  upp«r  part  of  the  body  is  covered 
^th  the  huipiUt  a  wide  garment  cloned  on  all  Hides, 
reaching  to  the  Icnee,  and  furnished   with  two   openings 

ior  the  arras.     The 

loir,  tied  np  with  a 

Ifigbt  ribbon,  is 

tithcr  wonnd   about 

Ik  head  in  a  thiols 

or  hangs  down 

wo  plailH;  large 

\i^   and.   bea  1 

oomplotu 

attire.     The  In- 

una  distingni»li 

tribes    by  tK; 

lor  and  fashion  ol 

ir  tiimplc  clothing. 

'earing  shoes  is  cod 

olervd  a   departme 

fno  the   good  old 

fuhion. 

iCs  dwelling  is  in 
beping  with  his  aim- 
pwson.  In  the 
well -wooded 
r^OQs  he  bnilds  of 
VDodf  and  of  palm 
laves  and  stalki^;  on 
tlio  table  landtt,  of 
iBskurnt  brick 
(adobe),  with  a  flat 
wof  of  Btaniped  clay 
lupjxtrted  hy  beam». 

Inade    the   hnt   bums,  day    and    night,    the  sacred 
fin  of  the    domestic  hearth.     Near  it  are  the  metate 

Iud  metaipiUy  and  an    earthen    pan,  eomoJe,  for  bak- 
fug  the  maize  bread.    A  few  unglazed  pots  and  diHhes, 
llirge  watcT-piteher,  cups  and  dippers  of  gonrd  shell, 
Moprise  all   the  wealth,  and  a  few  carvings  of  suintH 
(perhaps)  the    decorations.      Mats  of   rushes  or   palm 
I     leares  answer  for  seats,  table,  and  bed,  and  for  tlieirfinal 
'     rert  in  the  grave.     A  mattock  and  hoe,  nets  perhaps  and 
stnngs,  the  weavingapparatns  of  the  women  (a  few  sticks) 
and  the  scanty  provisions,  hang  on  the  wall  and  from  the 
rafters.    The  Indian  still  nses  the  ancient  temaacaU,  or 
>team*bath — a  vaulted  adobe  oven,  just  high  enough   to 
sit  Qpright  in,  where  stones  are  lieated  and  water  poured 
on  them  to  generate  steam — and  practises  simple  reme- 
dies for  his  few  diseajtes.     His  food  is  mostly  vegetables 
and  fruitn.     He  distils  and  br^ws  hi8o%N'n  liquors;  on  the 
cuast,  palm  wine,  and  mm  from  »*iigar-cane;  on  the  table 
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\BnA&,  pulque  from  the  agave,  the  fermented  jnioe  of  the 
^W7MZ,  or  jjrickly-pcar,  chicha^  chilote,  etc.  Maize  is  their 
support,  and  this  is  planted  everywhere. 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
lands  of  Iho  Indians  became  the  property  of  the  invaders; 
but  upon  remote  ranges  of  mountains,  and  in  unhealthy 
coast  regions,  they  retained  land,  because  the  conquerors 
feared  to  settle  there  in  scattered  bodies.  A  reaction- 
ary Spanish  law  granted  to  each  Indian  village  a  free 
pomosflion    extending  000   varan  (1800  feet)    from    the 

chnrch,  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  a<1dition 
to  thin  a  fujuare  tract  i 
of  3.600  feet  base 
line.  This  they  still 
po^c«;  and  can  culti- 
vate in  common, 
though  many  prefer 
to  work  on  phinta- 
tionti  as  day-hiborera. 
The  Indian  is  always 
in  debt,  and  a*  he  can 
never  leave  an  est.at« 
nnttl  he  has  worked 
out  his  indebtedness, 
he  exists  in  a  state ' 
of  peonage  which  is 
a  mild  sort  of  slav- 
ery. They  carry  on 
few  branches  of  in-  ; 
dastry,bul  have  great 
capability  for  making 
ornaments,  and  for 
manufacturing  "anti-  j 
quities,"  which  are 
bought  by  unsuspect- 
ing travellers  and  de- 
posted  in  museums 
as  genuine  relics  of 
the  past. 

These  people  are  tramed  porters  and  bearers  of  heavy 
burdens;  they  will  eometiraes  go  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  to  market,  and  often  thirty  or  forty  uith  loads  of 
provisions,  chickens,  etc.,  that  will  bring  only  a  dollar  or 
two  at  the  most.  They  have  a  peculiar  dog-trot,  which 
they  keep  up  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day;  some 
of  the  Indian  couriers,  through  their  knowledge  of  paths 
and  by*way8,  have  been  known  to  accomplish  the  dis- 
tance between  certain  points  in  less  time  than  the  mail- 
ooach.  Their  ordinary  load  for  a  long  journey  is  from 
8eventy-6ve  to  a  hundred  pounds,  bnt  in  the  mines  they 
climb  up  the  primitive  ladders — merely  notched  poles —  ' 
bearing  four  hundred  and  even  five  hundred  pounds 
of  ore. 

The  Indian  is  contented  with  the  little  he  gets,  and  if 
a  little  remain  it  is  almost  invariably  spent  at  the  pul- 
querias — the  liquor-phops — before  he  departs  for  home. 
Although  the  Indians  form  \'inages  and  settlements  by* 
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thomtu-lveH,  and  iii  tho  city  uf  ^luxico  dwell  in  a  suburb 
npurt  from  the  wIiUcs,  yet  ibey  freely  mingle  in  the 
vtreetBf  "a  people  wttbin  a  peopU',"  says  tbe  antbority 
from  wliiub  tbo  prcroding  ai'crounl  has  been  mainly 
drawn;  they  remain  apart,  interfering  in  uouo  of  tbe 
affairs  of  the  nppcr  c1a«tH>s,  and  conBnlng  even  tbeir 
quarrels  to  their  own  class,  llumblo  and  obedient,  their 
self  abajM'nient  is  such  that  they  accept  and  apply  Ut 
tbemselrus  the  reproach  of  the  whites,  a  terra  that  im- 
plies that  tbey  have  no  undorBtuudisg.     A  whito  man  xs 


monious  calls,  tbey  wear  that  g^raceful  Spaiufih  bcad'l 
i]reR»,  the  maiUiUa\  and  the  gentlemen,  when  uu  hurse-| 
back,  or  in  tho  country,  adopt  the  pirLureac|uo  lidio^  f 
eostunie  of  the  Mestizos.  They  have  many  loveablo  trailn:  j 
their  goodness  of  heart,  their  cheerful  eodunmco  of  the' 
petty  ills  of  life-,  tho  respect  and  coiirtify  paid  by  cliU- 
dreu  to  their  parents,  and  tbe  frankness  with  which  a.  i 
stranger  is  received  by  the  family,  who  all  combine  to^ 
please  and  entertain  bim — these  are  bat  few  of  their 
amiable  qualities. 
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to  them  a  genU  <ie  razon—a  man  of  intoUigenco — while 
the  Indian  is  called  a  {/enU  Hn  razot^t  or  a  man  without 
reason — of  no  tmderstanding. 

CRROI.B8, 

Tbe  race  whicli  was  imposed  upon  the  conntry  at  tho 
coming  of  tlie  Spaniards  should  be  the  next  to  attract 
our  attention,  sinco  it  is  from  tbe  nnion  of  this  with  the 
aboriginal  that  the  representative  Mexican  is  produced. 
Tbo  Creoles  {GrioUoa)  are  either  Europeans  or  of  Euro- 
pean parentage.  At  the  time  of  the  roTolntioo,  1810- 
1821,  a  tenn  of  contempt  was  used  in  speaking  of  the 
SjKiniard^;  they  were  called  Gachupines.  The  Creoles 
Were  at  one  time  the  gentry,  the  anst<wrucy  of  Atexico, 
and  oven  havca'tpirations  in  that  direction  now.  In  them, 
says  Sartortus,  >ve  reoogiiiEe  the  features  of  tho  Span- 
iard of  the  south,  the  conqnerom  and  firat  colonists  hav- 
ing been  Anilalnsizins.  Tliey  are  gentle  and  refined,  yet 
vain  and  jia&sionat^  cxoelient  hosts,  delightful  eompau- 
ioiis,  addicted  to  gaming,  and  pasHionate  ailmirersof  the 
fair  sex.  'Hie  latter  number  among  them  many  exceeil- 
iogly  lovely  women,  with  dark  vomplexionsi,  large,  lan- 
guishing eyes,  lithe  and  delicate  form;i,  and  dainty  foot 
^^  and  hands, 
^^p  In  their  dress  the  Creoles  differ  in  no  important  par* 
^^    ticnlar  from  the  Freneh,  the  ladies  especially  confonn- 

■  ing  to  the  latest   fashion  platen  from  Paris;,  with  this 

■  exception,  that  at  morning  mass,  and  iu  making  unccre* 


MKSTIZOfi. 

'The  noblest  of  the  AzttK-s,"  says  tho  author  ot  Mex^ 
ico  and  i/te  Mexicans,  "foil  in  battle  with  the  Spaniards;, 
their  property  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  at  I 
tbe  same  time  became  possessed  of  the  families  of  those 
who  had  fallen;  the  rude  warriors  married  the  dusky, 
daughters,  who  were  rendered  their  equals  by  baptism.  | 
it  was  not  considered  a  me»aBi<ince  to  marry  a  noble  \ 
Aztec  girl.     The  sons  of  l^Inntexuma,  who  wtTC  educated  j 
in  Spain,  received  the  title  of  Count.     The  Indian  aris- 
tocracy adopted  Christianity,  and  became  amalgamated  | 
with  the  now  population.     It  was  not  so  with  the  poorer  j 
classes,  who  from  the  earliest  perio<ls  had  been  subjected  | 
to  the    Indian  aristocracy,  and    at    the  conquest    only  j 
changed  masters.    NevertheleBS,  countlces  niongrcls  were 
bom,  some  in  lawful  matrimony,  some  ptrntfas;    andj 
during  three  oenturieif  the  priest  and  the  monk,  the  «ol- 1 
(lier  and  the  yonng  Creole,  have   continue*!   to  engraft 
tbe  Caucasian  stock  on  the  wnd  trunk.     Thus  arose  the  , 
numerous  MestiKO  population,  whicbbas  inherited  in  part 
the  broT*Ti  hue  of  the  mother,  but  also  tbe  greater  energy  , 
and  more  vigorous  mind  of  the  father. 

"The   Mestizo,  thoa,    is  properly   the  offspring    (not  ,| 
always  properly  begott*n)  of  white  father  and    Indian 
mother.     lie  has  au  inborn  originality,  and  is  the  repre- 
senuitlve  of  national  customs  and  peuuliarities.     lie  is  & 
magniticent  horseman;  one  might  take  him  for  an  Arab» . 


as,  lanre  in  hand,  he  rufibea  past  upon  Ms  light  Bteed. 
In  the  wanner  regions  he  wears  (ou  Suiidayti)  acarefully 
pUitfd  white  shirt,  wiiie  trousers  of  white  or  colore*! 
drilling,  fastened  round  the  hipa  by  a  gay  girdle,  brown 
leather  gaiters,  and  hroad  felt  hat,  with  silver  cord  or 
far  hand  about  it.  The  peasantf^  or  ranckeros,  are 
Qaully  dJstinguiAhed  by  the  calzoneraSj  or  open  trousers 
of  U'ftlher  ornamented  with  silver,  with  white  drawers 
jhowiiitf  tbroii!];li,  a  oobm-il  silk  h!iinlkvrrhi«.'f  about  the 


l.^pon  an  estimate   of  ten   millions,  the  populaiion  of 
Meiiico  is  divided  about  as  follows: 

1.  Full  bi(K>d  Tmlians. 0,€O0.000 

S.  Mestizos  (linlf  caste  ludians  iiiii]  wliilcs)...  3,tKH),(H)0 

5.  Cruoles  (whites  of  SpHtiish  desccnl) l,5U0,00fl 

4.  Oscbiiphics  {Spaniards  by  birlli) 60.00Q 

Q.  Other  Europeans  and  Americans 100.000 

6.  Full  blood  negroes 10,000 

7.  Zambos  or  "Cbono6"  (lodo-Africans) '.,  45,000 

B.  Uulattoca  (Euraf  ricans/ 6.000 


orrr  of  mkxioo. 


x»eck,  and  the  saropc — the  blanket-shawl  with  slit  in  the 
oentre,  resembling  a  herald's  mantle.  The  women  Btldom 
"^ear  stockings,  though  their  diiiiiLy  feet  are  often  en- 
oued  in  satin  slippers;  they  have  loose,  embroiJcreJ 
chemises,  and  a  v  £ 

■woolen  or  cal- 
ico skirt,  while 
the    reSozo — a 
zuLTrow     but 
Jorit^^  sliawl — is 
<iraflm    over 
^-^.e  head,  and 
**0-vera  the  otherwise  exjiosed  arms  and  breast." 

The  Mestizos  are  of  pleasant  countenance,  when  of 
Socid  extraction,  of  full  figure,  with  complexions  which, 
^Ifcough  swarthy,  are  yet  fresh,  and  sometimes  rowy.     As 
^^tnants,  the  Me-stizoa  are  generally  faithful,  not  over 
^Ond  of  ablution,  but  having  high  regard  for  their  mas- 
**^rB   and  mistreeses.    Always  aspiring,  the  Mestiao   is 
Rapidly  drawing  away  from  the  Indian   progenitor,  and 
%«similates  'with  the  while  race;  it  is  said  that  Moslixos 
of  the  lliird  generation  cannnt  be  distinguisheil  from 
t-tc  Creoles  themselvi^.     As  politicians,  they  have  ever 
l>c>en  sutHieSHful,  taking  to  law,  also,   as  naturally  as   to 
profession  of  amis.     Not  alone  in  point  of  numer- 
ical saperiority,  but  as  reganls  the  real  possession   of 
through    peculiar   fitn<*«R  for  holding    political 
,  the  Alestizxjs  are  the  dominant  people  of  Mexico 
fr  to-day.    There  is  a  class  of  MRstizos  called  the  Z^/Jcro, 
who  an*  the  pr<»geny  nf  a  union  of  the  worst  of  the  Span- 
ish with  the  worst  of  the  Aztec  race. 


TKANSOONXrNKNTAL   PHOFlt.K   OF   lIKAICO. 


The  following  nie  the  important  incidents  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mexico  since  1820,  as  given  in  "Eneyclopffidia 
Britannica;" 

1831-28.  Mexican  indu)>cn(Jcnce  acknowledged  by  Spain;  regency 

under    Ituiblde, 

tt  wbo(18aS)is 

elected  taeredl- 
t  a  r  y  cODStltu- 
tionol  emperor; 
la  December  Bjk- 
la  An  na  pr- 
claims  the  repob* 
lie  in  Vera  Cruz. 

l?2;j-34.  Provisional  Oovemment;   Iturbide  atidicstcs;   exiled, 
withdntwn  to  London,  but  ^  iturnUig  is  shot  ( IWI4). 

1834.  First  I.ilipral  f'nnalitution.— "Acta  Constttiitiva  do  In  Fed- 

rracion  Mexlcana,"  then  coniprisiof;  ninctct-n  stjitee 
and  Ave  territories;  first  presiden'.  D.  Felix  Victoria, 
known  as  "OiiadaluiH;  Vicwriii." 
1828-80.  t'ooiCBted  presldeaclcs  tti  Pedraza,  Guerrero,  apd  Burta- 
menle. 

1835.  ItcactUm  of  tlic  church  party ;  constitution  of  1824  uboUahed; 

the  confederate  states  fused  In  a  consolidated  republic 

undcrti.iriLa  Annans  prrnidcul.  but  iiracltcatly dictator. 
1K;;6.  Texas  refusing  to  submit  aocedes,  defeau  and  captuies 

Boiita  Anna, 
1837.  Santa  Anna  reluming,  rcfiumcs  offlce. 
1839.  Bnivn'H  brief  prcsidcnny  followed  i>y  much  anarchy. 
1841-44.  Santa  iVnns'u  llrst  di(  Uitorshtp  with  iwu  olbera. 
1844.  Consliiuliitn  restoroil  with  hanta  Anna  pn«jfleiit:  boniahec 

same  year,  lie  U  succeeded  by  Cunali7x>. 
1843.  Ilerrera  president;  disastrous  war  with  United  States  to  m 

cover  Texas. 
184A.  B&nta  Anna  acain  presideuL 
184tj.  Treaty  nf  Ouiidiiliipe;  California  and  New  Mexico  coded 

to  United  Statea. 
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ISOa  SttatA  AtiDQ  a  second  dlctalorsbip:  treaty  of  Meslllji  (ncgo- 
Ifntcd  bjGadaden)  ceding  extcDslTo  territory  to  Vnited 
tlalv'^  und  reducin;  Mexlcn  to  Uf,  piifiient  llmlls;  great 
fliittaciul  embarruiaineDti  "Plan  of  Ayutla;"  flight  of 
bunta  Anna  followed  by  univeraat  cbuOB. 

iB5!>.  ProvUional  OoremmeDt  under  President  Comonfort. 

18^.  CoDStitutiouttI  euD«'cnlion:  rodical  reforms;  rupture  with 
SjHdn. 

1857.  LtUTiil  cunstltutioa  of  March  11;  suspended  December  1; 
Coniuufort  dictJitor;  the  reaction  suppotted  by  tbe 
church,  large  part  of  (be  army,  and  all  Conservatives; 
oppoMid  ui  Vem  Cruz  by  Vice  president  Bentto  .luarex 
at  tbu  bead  of  the  "Puraa,"  or  advanced  Liberal^;  the 
"l\'arof  Reform'  bcgin&.  and  liuttfl  t])l  1800 

I85&-G0.  Id  tbe  cipiuU  Comonforl  in  depottix]  by  Zulonga,  who 
abdicates  In  favor  of  Mlnunon,  general  of  the  Conserv- 
nllvc  forces;  bul,  decUnin^'  Uie  |)rtyild«ucy.  MIrnmon 
roatort's  Zuloaga;  Britiib  legnllon  violated:  In  Vera 
Cnur  tbe  Tnited  States  envoy  SIcLonc  arknowledges 
Juiirt'£.  who  intnxlur'jH  furibi-r  Ijibenil  measures. 

19S0.  Capitulation  of  Guadalajara,  digbt  of  Mtniuon  from  the 
capital;  triumph  of  the  Libemla 

1991.  Triumphal  entry  of  Juur^.  into  the  caplial;  further  radical 
refoniu;  niarrfnge  declared  a  civil  cuotract;  celibacy 
and  cccle8ia»iln.'U  Iribunuh  suppressed;  confiscation  of 
church  properly  valued  at£T5,0Wl,O(Kland  over  a  third 
of  the  soil;  niialaeparailon  of  church  and  stale;  Spain. 
Franco,  and  England  urge  clalow  for  loa-ses  of  theii 
eubjects  resident  in  Mexico:  convention  of  London-.  In' 
tervcnllon  of  the  allies,  who  occupy  Vera  Crur.  In  De 
_  cembor, 

'Htm  England  and  Spain  withdraw,   their  claims  faavlDg  been 
settled  by  negotiation;  war  continued  by  France. 

186S-64.  The  capital  occupied  by  the  Frcdcb;  Louis  Napoleon 
dreams  of  a  uuivorsal  fusion  of  tbe  Latin  races;  offers 
the  Jli'xicao  Imperial  crown  to  tbe  Aufllrian  archduke 
Ferdinand  MaximiUan,  who  accepts,  and  arrives  in 
June.  iy*H 

1807.  After  divenie  Issues  tlte  French  withdraw;  MaximllisD. 
abandoned  to  his  fate,  ie  captured  and  shot  at  Quere- 
lanjtJune  10). 

1887-68.  Vttjimig  pmnunciamicntosby  Santa  Anna  nnil  others. 

1871-7i.  JuHTer  president:  he  dies  in  office  .luly,  1672;  succeeded 
by  his  Eccretary,  Lordo  dc  Tejniia. 

187lt-74.  The  Llbinil  constitution  of  l^-'iT.  which  bad  been  twice 
su^)eudcd(l85S-60and  IwJS-T  .i«  now  largely  amended, 
and  continues  to  be  henceforth  the  organic  law  of 
Mexico. 

1976.  Tejada  succeeded  by  Porflrio  Dlax. 

1880.  Porflrio  Dhix  buecredcd  by  Manuel  Gonzales 

1884.  Portirlo  Diaz  became  president  Deo.  1. 


A  Mexican  Feast  Day. 

A  Roinau  Catholic  paper  of  Mexico  gives  the  follow* 
ing  rea-wn  for  ibe  observance  of  December  12,  by  the 
MoxieauB  sa  n  feasit  day:  "The  1 2th  of  December  is  the 
great  feaAt-(^ay  of  Mexico,  when  hope  arisea  auew  in  the 
most  fricil  Koula.  The  beautiful  diiy  and  fiiiblinie  scencR  of 
'iVpoyccatl  arc  brought  to  mind,  the  Qut*eii  ol  lle;iven. 
talking  lovingly  of  our  nation's  prosperity  with  a  poor 
Indian,  deti]>ised  by  the  world,  bul  whose  fidelity  and 
punty  of  eoiil  commended  him  to  God,  because  in  tbe 
sight  of  God  not  the  rich  and  powerful,  bat  humility 
".nd  purity  attract  the  favor  of  Infinite  Mercy,  thuH  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  who  could  only  see  as  God  sees,  pass- 


ing by  the  rich  and  powerful,  deiguL'd  to  speak  to  as 
humble  Indian,  making  him  rich  promises  for  our  good. 
She  wished  that  a  temple  should  be  erected  wh^^rein  to 
honor  her,  and  in  which  she  could  show  forth  mercy  (o 
such  as  should  invoke  her  blessing,  and  make  known  tlmr 
petitions,  and  lias  left  us  painted,  on  tbe  blanket  (ayitfs) 
of  the  happy  Indian  her  precious  image  as  Holy  Maiy 
of  Guadalupe,  in  testimony  of  her  partiality  to  ns.  llirec 
hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  tiiC8o  nuraolei 


A  MBXICAK  WOVAH  MAKIKO  DttKAn. 


took  place,  and  thehe<aven1y  painting  which  tbe  Aa| 
MotliLT  of  the  Rodopmer,  and   beloved  Mother  of  tlj 
Mexicans  left  with   him  as  a  memorial  portrait,  exw 
among  us  and  is  veuerated  In  the  magnificent  temp 
which  in  fulfillment  of  tJieir  tow  the  piety  of  our  fat 
ers  built  to  her  memory,  and  oopiea  of  thia  beautiful  pi 
ture  are  found  in  almost  all  our  temples  and   in 
homes.     On  this  image  are  written,  says  a  reeenl  writ4 
in  divine  characters,  t/m  Tjuinifest  destint/  of  Jfexic 
against  which  vainly  cavil  those  who   without   roisie 
their  eyes  from  the  earth,  consider  themselves  the 
pretne  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  conntriea,  um  ifaoii^h   theTt* 
were  not  over  all  their  thoughts  an   infitutely   wLhc  an 
merciful  providence  on  which  our  de«tiny  depends, 
doubt  not,  should  she  not  lose  it  by   her   evil  deed», 
manifest  destiny  of  Mexico  will  be  to   receive   withe 
ceasing  the  distinguished  benefits  conferred  by  Divl 
Goodnciis  and  the  special  protection  of  the  Mother  of  ' 
Most  High." 
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MEXICAN    HOTELS,    SERVANTS,    ETC. 
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Hotels,  SerraaU,  LotterieB,  eto. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Inter-  Ocean  writes: 
'Hie  betels  in  Mexico  are  so  bad  that  those  who  haye 
to  remain  there  any  length  of  time  invariably  go  to  house- 
keeping, and  can  thus  live  as  comfortably  and  econom- 
ically aa  anywhere  in  the  States.  Thore  is  no  aristocratic 
qaarter  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  fiuhionable,  not  only  to  live 
00  a  butiinesti  street,  but  to  have  a  saloon  or  a  meat- 
auirkct  on  the  ground  Hoor,  Everybody  Uvea  in  flatj*, 
lb$  houses  arc  nnually  three  stories  high,  and  the  top 
floor  is  considered  the  best.  It  will  rent  for  ^IQU  a 
month,  while  the  seoond  6oor  rents  for  $40. 

^Vhen  a  house  is  to  be  let  in  Mexico  the  owner  sticks 
an  old  newspaper  in  the  window.  It  isn't  very  tasteful, 
UMJ  seldom  improves  the  appearance  of  the  house,  but  it 
iieeonomical  and  understood  by  the  community. 

Servants  are  cheap  and  plenty,  and  yon  are  pretty  sure 
to  hKve  several  det^ceudants  of  the  Aztec  kings  about  the 
bfloso  if  you  hire  one,  for  it  is  the  rule  here  that  the 
irhole  family  go  with  the  father  or  mother  when  they  go 
out  to  ser\'ice.  Your  cook  biings  her  husband,  her 
(^dren,  and  pretty  nearly  all  her  relations,  and  they  are 
fed  from  your  talilo  and  sleep  under  your  roof.  The 
biMbctnd  may  be  a  shoemaker,  or  a  saloon-keeper,  or  a 
ahackman,  but  he  lives  where  his  wife  works.  There 
ire  Usually  rooms  enough  in  the  house  for  them  all,  and 
ibe  only  food  they  want  is  plenty  of  beans  and  what  is 
left  from  your  own  table. 

Lotleriea  are  sanctioned  by  the  Church  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  lottery  office  is  on  nearly  every  block,  and 
there  arc  people  at  every  comer,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, peddling  tickets  like  newspapers.  Many  of  the 
hospitals  and  other  charitable  inf^titutions  are  suataincd 
by  this  sort  of  gambling,  and  the  only  railroad  in  Mei- 
that  ia  owned  at  home  waa  constructed  upon  the 
irofits  of  a  lottery.  The  religion  of  the  people  seems  to 
have  been  absorbed  by  their  v^ioes,  or  their  vices  by  their 
religion,  as  you  prefer,  for  even  the  lotteries  and 
-bling  dens  sail  under  the  namea  and  patronage  of 
e  saints. 

The  principal  institution  in  the  city  is  *Hhe  Lottery 

of  Divine  Providence,**  and  all  the  dead  walls  in  Mexico 

are  covered  with  the  announcement  that  on  the  12th  of 

December,  the  anniversary  of  the  appearance  of  the  Holy 

Virgin  to  the  ehopherd  at  Guadalupe,  will  be  celebrated 

by  great  religioufl  "functions'*  or  ceremonies,  with  cock 

Ights,  bull  lights,  games  of  chance,  and  other  attractions 

a  secular  character. 

The  usual  programme  on  this  occasion — the  greatest 

igious  feslival  in  Mexico,  attended   by  thousands  of 

:lgrims  for  bumlreds  of  miles  around — is  to  have  high 

lassin  the  morning,  followed  by  a  bull  light;  and  viw- 

rs  in   the  afternoon,  followed   by  cock   tights,  with 

;iinibling  booths  occupying  every  possible  corner  in  tke 

church-yard. 

The  principal  pawn-shop  in  Mexico  is  owned  and  run 
by  the  Govenmient,  and  occupies  the  old  palace  where 
the  Tioeroys  lived  while  the  country  was  an  annex  to 
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Spain.  The  viceroys  seldom  lived  in  the  governmental 
paLice,  which  stands  on  the  location  of  the  great  Azteo 
temple.  There  is  a  tradition  that  every  man  who  has 
lived  in  that,  ended  his  days  in  misfortune  and  misery, 
owing  to  a  curse  resting  upon  whoever  shall  defile  con 
secratod  ground;  so  the  viceroys  had  a  palace  built 
across  the  phiza,  where  they  lived  without  fear  of  this 
superstition. 

A  visitor  to  Mexico  will  be  greatly  astonished  by  hav- 
ing a  residence  presented  to  him  by  every  man  he  meets. 
It  is  a  way  they  have  here.  Vou  are  introduced  to  an 
entire  stranger,  Senor  So-aiid-So,  whom  yon  have  never 
heard  of  before,  and  who  has  never  heard  of  you.  After 
a  fnw  moment^s  conversation  you  part  company;  lie 
shakes  yon  warmly  by  the  h.'md,  tells  yon  th:it  your  house 
is  at  No.  10  Calle  de  Something,  and  ready  for  you  at 
any  time. 

Not  only  their  houses,  but  whatever  you  admire,  are 
yours.  If  you  express  n  sentiment  of  approbation  for 
any  thing,  the  owner  at  once  says,  "Senor,  it  is  yours," 
but  he  simjily  intends  to  say  somctliiug  flattering,  and 
yon  arc,  therefore,  not  expected  to  accept  anything  that 
is  offered  you. 

COUBTSUir. 

A  correspondent  in  MoxicH>  gives  the  following  accoont 
of  the  strange  way  that  courtship  is  conducted  in  Mex- 
ico: 

The  part  a  man  plays  in  courtship  in  Mexico  is  called 
"doing  the  bear,"  which  is  a  translation  of  "A<K«r  el  oao.** 
It  is  quito  a  common  expression  in  Mexico  to  say,  "I  am 
doing  the  bear  to  Miss  So-aud-So,'  or  for  the  girl  to  say, 
"That  young  man  is  doing  the  bear  to  me."  "Hatxr  el 
oso"  consists  in  passing  up  and  down  the  street  where 
the  object  of  the  gentleman's  admiration  resides,  between 
the  hours  of  five  and  eight  o'clock  every  afternoon,  with 
his  eyes  tixed  on  the  balcony,  where  she  is  standing,  if 
she  wishes  to,  to  encourage  him  or  some  other  "o8oJ*' 

He  can  pass  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  but  the  latter  po- 
sition is  more  elTective,  as  ho  is  nearer  the  balcony,  and 
looking  up  from  under  the  wide  brim  of  his  Mexican  hat 
is  very  impressive.  Then  ho  goes  to  the  same  church 
and  the  same  mass  as  slie  does,  an<l  looks  at  her  all  the 
time  she  is  praying,  and  he  ought  to  do  the  same,  If  he 
sees  her  in  the  theatre  ho  never  takes  his  eyes  from  her 
face,  and  is  utterly  regardless  of  all  that  i^s  going  on  on 
the  stage. 

He  follows  her  also  ou  horseback  to  the  public  drive, 
or  Mexican  Central  Park,  glancing  at  her  from  under  his 
"sombrero  jarofto."  He  walks  after  her  in  the  street 
when  she  goes  out  ehop|iing  accompanied  by  some  elderly 
lady;  in  fact,  ho  follows  her  everywhere,  wilhuut  ever 
sjK'aking  to  her,  unless  he  happens  to  dance  with  her  in 
a  ball  roiim.  If  he  receives  a  great  amount  of  encour- 
agement, then  he  passes  up  and  down  the  street  where 
she  lives,  not  only  in  the  afternoon,  but  at  other  hours  of 
the  day,  and  stands  fur  an  unusual  length  of  time  in  a 
doorway  on  the  oppo^^ite  side  of  the  street,  making  signs 
to  her  with  his  handkerchief  and  with  the  smoke  of  hia 
cigar. 
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POLITICAL    AFFAIRS    IN    MEXICO. 


In  Mexico,  joined  to  the  language  of  flowers  and  of 
the  fan,  there  is  also  a  language  of  the  handlcerchief  and 
of  the  cigar.  When  hu  finds  be  cannot  exprofis  all  he 
wants  to  Ray  to  her  with  these  signs,  then  he  writes  to 
her,  and  when  it  is  qnite  dark  he  throws  his  notes  on  llie 
balcrmy,  tied  to  a  small  bouquet  so  they  may  fall  well  at 
the  feet  of  his  lady-love,  or  he  pays  some  servant  to  act 


Uie  part  of  Mercury,  and  in  that  way  Bends  and  receives 
letters.  Tliis  epistolary  courtship  sometimes  latits  for 
years,  and  very  often  comes  lo  nothing. 

Before  visiting  the  honsesotne  person  of  influence  pro- 
poses the  young  man  to  the  father  or  mothpr  as  "^fiance" 
for  the  yon  Mg  lady,  and  if  they  accept  him,  then  he  is 
allowed  to  visit,  and  only  sees  and  speaks  to  hi.*  intended 
wife  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  family.  So  you  si-e  that 
in  every  case  the  Jlexicana  are  obliged  to  do  the  bear. 

It  requires  an  immense  amount  of  patience,  a  special 


study  of  the  manner  of  using  the  eyes,  and  a  great  abn 
gation  to  do  the  bear  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Patience  ; 
tried  by  standing  for  hours  in  a  doorway;  the  eye«  roo 
be  able  to  expresfi  a  great  deal  at  a  considerable  difitanc 
and  abnegation  is  proved  by  walking  and  standing  in  1 
sVreet,  in  the  sun  and  in  the  rain,  as   the    weather  is  i 
excuse  whatever  for  not  finding  the  ^^o^^  at  his  po«t. 
a  man  wants  to  win  the  heart  of  a  Mexican  beauty, 
must  muster  up  courage  and  go  through  this  routine, 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  her  affections  without  douig 
hear  to  her. 


PolitioB]  Affaira  in  Hexioo. 

Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  n 
Mexico,  writes  from  Mexico  Jan.  15,  to  the  Ke'vo  York 
Evatiffelist  as  follows: 

The  situation  of  affairs  in  Mexico  is  most  Btngula 
interesting,  and  critical.  Six  weeks  have  passed  sine 
^he  inauguration  of  President  Diaz,  weeks  of  anxioua 
watching  and  waiting  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  see  !£■ 
the  man  who  was  onoo  their  idol  would  prove  to  havtf 
bcc^n  slandered  in  being  classed  with  his  predeocMors ii 
hisviewsof  national  affairs  in  general,  but  especially  of 
the  fioheme  for  the  payment  of  the  English  debt,  thfl 
t;tamp  law,  and  the  practical  exercise  of  suffrage  by  thi 
ma^  of  the  people.  H6  man  in  the  repnhlic^next  to  the 
immortal  Juarez,  was  ever  more  generally  beloved  and 
honori'd  than  Gen.  Diaz.  His  romantic  career  of  twenty- ' 
two  years  as  a  soldier,  during  which  time  he  displayed 
signal  bravery,  and  rendered  eminent  services  to  his 
country  in  resisting  the  oppressions  of  Santa  Anna  i 
the  war  of  reform  (1858-61,)  and  during  the  French  in- 
vaj^ioQ,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  place  which  wa«  i 
corded  him  in  the  hearts  of  his  grateful  counlryme 
His  natiirnl  trails,  no  doubt,  contributed  greatly  to  thii 
result.  Ilia  nonchalant  air,  frank,  honest  expression  of 
coinitenanco,  and  rich,  musiical  voice,  ail  supported  by  & 
fine  muscular  physique,  possess  a  peculiar  fascination 
wliich  must  not  bi-  overlooked  in  considering  the  cnnRoa 
of  the  former  popularity  of  this  tall,  dark,  half-Indian 
hero.  To  see  him  and  associate  with  him  is  to  be  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  him. 

But  hi  spite  of  all  this,   any  close  observer  of  public 
feeling  in  Mexico  must  perceive  that   Gen.  Diaz  has  lost 
in  great  measure  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people. 
If  the  last  Presidential  election  had  been  decided  by  »^ 
popular  vote,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  woald  have  been  eleoted^f 
The  causes  of  this  change  in  popiilar  sentiment  it  is  not 
difficult  to  trace.     When,  in   1870,  Gen.  Diaz  with    his 
revolutionary  army  deposed  President  Lerdo,  his  popa- 
larity  was  at  its  height.     The  people  were  indignant  be- 
cause Lerdo  had  allowed  himself  to   become   a  prey  to-     , 
aristocratic  ambition,  and  they   implicity  relied  on  Diaa^| 
to  give  them   back  a  genuine   universal    suffrage,  an(^™ 
relieve  them  of  the   odious  stamp  law,  which    had  been 
imposed  by  his  predecessor.     In  these  hopes  they  wore 
utterly  disappointed.     Once  in  the  Presidential  office  h« 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  his  promises.      The  stamp  lai 
was  reenacted,  and   centralization  of  power  was 
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I  absolute  than  ever.  This  continaed  until  fouryears 
,  wlipn  by  his   use  of  Presidential   jwwer  and  infla- 
Gon.  Manuel    Oonzalez  wa*   chosen  his  Rnooessor, 
1  vmKt  a  pledge  tliat  on  completing  his  term  of  office,  the 
on  should  revert  to  Diax. 

-  unpopularity  of  Gonxalez,  and  especially  the  joh- 
connectcd  with  tJic  scheme  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt,  with  which  it  is  now  clearly  proved  that 
.  wms  in  layropathy,  have  alienated  from  the  latter  the 
.  majority   of   those  who  still    confided  in    him  six 
iiths  &go;  and  ro  it  happened  that  on  the   night  after 
lus  InaDguration,  the  windows  of  but  few  houses   were 
niamjnated,  and  thefie  were  chiefly  of  persona  connected 
With  the  new  administration.     Very  Mgnificant  has  been 
F the  tone  of  oar  papers   during  theae  kLx  weeks.     The 
pfCAent  admimstration  is  declared  to  bo  of  a  piece  with 
r  the  Inst,  and  gloomy  forel>oding8  are  well  nigh  univereah 
It  Is  now  taken  for  granted  that   the  English  debt  ar- 
^ement  will  bo  pushed  through  in  a  slightly  m6dified 
,  and  that   little  if  any  relief   can  be   expected  by 
way  of  lighteuing  the  odious  and  unjust  revenue  system 
which  haa  done  so  mnch  to  deaden  and  destroy  the  com- 
merce of  the  country.     The  oligarchical   tendencies   in- 
ctcad  of  being  rebuked,  were   never  so  oppressive   and 
erael  u  at  prcHent.     This  ta  not  strange,  if  we  remember 
thfttto  iheao  Gen.  DiaK  owes  his  present  position. 

According  to  the  law,  every  two   hundred  cilizeus  in 
all  the  Stales  are  entitled,  in  the  use  of  a  free  ballot,  to 
choose  an  elector;   and   these   electors   cast  their  votes 
directly  for  the  President.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
president,  through  Governors  practically    appointed   by 
elf,  influences  the  prefects  or  chiefs  of  police,  and 
these  in  turn  manijiulatc  the  judges,  who  virtually   and 
often  openly  dictate  who  shall  be  electors.    In  this  man- 
ner the  Chief  Executive  uses  his  high  ofHco  to  detenuine 
who  shall  be  his  successor.     The  whole  process  is  per- 
fectly well  known  and  freely  discussed.     Genuine  llber- 
ais  shmg  their  shoulders  when  talking  of  it,  and  Rimply 
a«k  "WTiat  can  you  do  abont  it?** 

I  have  never  known  such  abuse  of  power  as  at  pres- 
ent. Only  yesterday,  one  of  our  excellent  native  min- 
iBtcn,  stationed  two  hundred  mile^away,  came  in  greatly 
excited,  and  told  me  thefoUowing:  lu  the  town  of  Z — , 
where  be  has  been  laboring  very  successfully  for  two 
years,  the  inhabitants  recently  held  their  election  of  a 
common  council,  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by 
law,  all  the  citizens  availing  theiuselves  of  tho  right  of 
suffrage.  Within  a  few  days  an  indignant  message  oame 
firom  the  Governor,  declaring  the  election  null,  and  nam- 
ing the  common  council  for  the  ensuing  term.  The 
pemons  thus  designated  oj^cmi/y  met  soon  after,  in  the 
ereniiig,  fur  a  uoiivivial  banquet,  and  in  their  toasts  drank 
death  to  four  of  those  who  had  been  the  choice  of  the 
sovereign  people!  One  of  the  latter  was  a  promising 
yonng  lawyer, who,  on  hearing  what  had  been  done,  and 
knowing  well  his  enemies,  fled  from  the  town  to  a  place 
about  twelve  miles  di^itant,  to  wait  for  his  family,  who 
by  a  preconcerte<l  arrangement,  were  to  join  him  there. 


On  hearing  of  his  flight,  snldiera  were  (tent  in  pursnit, 
and  coming  up  with  him,  shot  him  dou'n  like  a  dog; 
and  then,  not  content  with  this,  thrust  him  through  with 
their  bayonets,  and  inflictei?  other  indignities  upon  his 
body  worthy  only  of  a  band  of  Apaches!  Our  good 
brother  was  one  of  the  four  marked  men,  but  succeeded 
in  making  his  way  to  this  city  by  a  long  and  circuitous 
route. 

In  another  large  city  of  the  republic— San  Luis 
Potosi — a  precisely  similar  case  has  occurred,  and  the 
candidates  of  the  people  are  now  in  this  city  to  seek 
redress  against  the  persecntlons  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  by  the  Governor.     Our  leading  paper  says; 

"Every  day  individuals  are  arriving  in  this  city  from 
San  I.uis  P<ito«i,  having  fled  from  the  persecutions  in- 
flicted by  the  State  authorities  on  their  persons,  families, 
intorests,  and  even  their  renul.ition.  All  the  horrors  of 
feudalism  have  been  reestablished  in  that  city." 

From  all  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  hope  for  little 
aid  in  our  missionary  work  from  the  present  adminig- 
tration.  It  is  true  that  all  the  members  of  tho  present 
Cabinet  are  nominal  Liberals.  It  is  also  true  that  a  new 
spirit  of  genuine  democracy  has  recently  manifested 
itself  in  the  c<lncated  youth  of  the  country,  and  a  call  is 
being  ciroulated  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Liberal 
party.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Komanists  have  taken 
fresh  courage  sinoe  the  inauguration  of  President  Diaz, 
and  are  openly  clamoring  for  "a  revenger  of  Maximil- 
ian" to  arise.  In  their  principal  organ,  El  TVvtn/w,  which 
has  recently  sought  to  stain  the   fair   name   of  Juarez, 

accusing  him  of  treason,  I  find  to-day  the  following  par- 
agraph: 

It  is  not  possible  to  treat  lightly  the  Propaganda  of 
protestantism  in  Mexico.  It  is  a  subject  much  more 
important  than  the  English  debt,  a  subject  which,  though 
covered  with  tbe  pliilosophical  mantle  of  'tolerance  of 
worsliip,"  brings  in  its  folds  an  incomparable  element  of 
absorption,  peaceful,  very  peae«fni,  really  tranquil  and 
sweet,  but  absorption.  Protestantism  ought  to  he  made 
an  exce|.»tion  in  **tolerance  of  worship,"  since  it  is  the 
moat  formidable  tnyine  of  detttruction  which  can  be 
employed  against  the  National  Independence  (italics  his.) 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  President  and  Archbishop 
are  bosom  friends,  exchanging  visits  very  frequently. 
On  tbe  I'2th  of  December,  a  day  devoted  to  the  worship 
of  Guadalupe,  the  Mexican  Virgin  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
President,  had  an  elaborate  shrine  to  this  Virgin  set  np 
in  her  parlor,  and  all  the  members  of  her  husbands  Cab- 
inet ykQTQ  found  prostrated  before  it.  In  a  letter  which 
has  just  reached  me,  Mr.  Zavaleta  of  Toluca  says:  "Per- 
sons who  have  known  Tohica  forty  years  say  that  they 
have  never  seen  Romish  fanaticism  as  enthusiastic  as  It 
is  to-day." 

The  press  is  our  great  hope  in  these  days.  In  propor- 
tion as  our  influence  can  be  exerted  upon  the  masses  by 
newspaper  discussion,  by  godly  living,  by  the  education 
of  the  youth,  and  by  the  practical  uplifting  of  individ- 
uals, families,  and  communities,  under  the  preaching  of  a 
pure  Gospel,  our  work  will  grow.  But  let  not  our  friends 
at  home  fail  to  understand  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
nor  to  pray  for  the  people  and  rulers  of  Mexico. 
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The  Uagne;  Plant 
Tbo  faToriiL'  natioual  drink  among  the  Mexicans  is  the 
lijue,  made  from  the  maguey.  Sir.  Ober  \\Tites  as 
fotlovrs  iif  il:  "A  pretty  fablu  is  related  of  the  discovery 
the  spcrial  virtwes  of  the  plant.  A  noble  Toltec, 
lined  Papantzin,  found  out  the  method  of  extracting 
Ibe  juice  from  tlie  maguey,  and  sent  some  of  it  to  his 
•oTeroign,  Tecjinncallzin,  as  a  present,  bj  his  daoghter, 
th«  beautiful  Xochitl,  the  flower  of  ToIIan.  Enamored 
alike  of  the  drink  and  the  maiden,  the  king,  iviahing;  to 
moucipolizc  liotb,  retained  the  lovely  Xochitl  a  willing 
prisoner,  and  in  after  years  placed  their  illegitimate  son 
npoD  ibe  throne.  Tliif*  was  the  beginning  of  the  tronbles 
of  the  ToUec8,  who  had  then  enjoyed  peace  for  many 
Tears,  in  about  the  year  lUOO;  it  led  to  their  eventaal 
■  lion  and  ex- 
-n,  brought 
aboQt  by  the  hand 
«f  woman,  and 
through  the  means 
</f  drink-  Through 
oil  bis  difasters, 
however,  tlie  In- 
dian elung  to  his 
pulque,  each  gen- 
eration adding  tu 
the  acres  of  nin- 
guer  planted  by 
it»  ancpHt^rs,  and 
at  the  prewiil  time 
t  t  A  consumption 
boa  reached  enor* 
TOoua  proportions." 


some,  and  many  people  drink  it  for  the  sake  of  their 
health,  but  the  great  majority  imbibe  it  solely  for  the 
sake  of  the  pabjue.  The  natives  ascribe  to  pulque,  says 
Mr.  Ward,  as  many  good  qualities  as  whiskey  is  said  to 
pofitiesfi  in  Scotland.  "They  coll  it  stomachic,  a  great 
promoter  of  digestion  and  sleep,  and  an  excellent  rem- 
edy in  many  diseases.  It  requires  a  knowledge  of  all 
these  good  qualities,  however,  to  reconcile  to  that  smell 
of  sour  milk  or  slightly  tainted  meat  by  which  the  young 
pulque-driuker  is  usually  disgusted;  but  if  this  eau  be 
surmounted,  tbe  liquor  will  be  found  both  refreshing  and 
wholesome,  for  its  iatoxicating  qualities  are  very  slight; 
and,  as  it  is  always  drunk  in  a  ntate  of  fermenration,  it 
possesses,  even  in  the  hottest  weather,  au  agreeable  cool- 
ness.   It  ip  fonnd.  too,  where  water  is  not  to  bo  obtained, 

and  even  the  most 
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fastidious,  when 
traveling  under  a 
vertical  snn,  are 
then  forced  to  ad> 
rait  its  merits." 
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"It  XA  said  that  there  are  thirty-three  species  of  this 
plant  growing  on  these  broad  plains.  The  beat  jdant-s 
Tidd  liquor  for  six  mouths  after  being  tapped.  From 
the  leaves,  root,  and  juice  are  obtained  a  greater  variety 
of  prodtiet*  than  one  would  think  it  possible  for  one 
plant  to  yield.  First,  paper  is  made  from  the  pulp  of 
the  leaves,  and  twine  and  thread  from  their  fibres.  The 
rare  and  valuable  Mexican  manuscripts  were  composed 
of  paper  made  from  the  maguey,  which  resembled  more 
the  papyrus  than  anything  else. 

•'Another  U-ne  of  this  plant  is  in  fumisliing  needles. 
The  leaves  arc  tipped  with  sharji  thorns,  and  by  breaking 
off  (he  thvm  and  stripping  the  fibres  attached  to  it  away 
from  the  pulp,  and  then  rolling  and  twisting  ihcm  to- 
gether, the  native  has  a  serviceable  needle  ready  threaded. 
The  poor  people  thatch  their  houses  with  the  leaves, 
placing  one  over  the  other,  like  shingles;  the  hollowed 
leaf  also  8er\'e8  as  a  gutter,  or  trough,  by  which  the  water 
falling  from  the  eaves  is  conducted  away.  The  fibrous 
parte  of  the  m.aguoy  supply  the  country  withj:>>fa,  or 
«trong  thread,  which  is  made  up  into  njpes,  aud  is  iu 
UDivemal  use.  It  i»i  not  so  x^li^ble  as  hemp,  and  is  more 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  weather,  but  is  strong  and 
<Jnra*ble." 

pulque  tastes  something  like  stale  buttermilk,  and  has 
an  odor  at  timeN  like  that  of  putrid  meat.     It  is  whole- 


Tbe  Great  Oathedral 
of  Madoo  Oily. 
The  Great  Ro- 
man Catholic  Ca- 
thedral of  Mexico 
City  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Aztec 
teocalli  or  temple 
of  sacrifice  of  the 
war  god.  This  hea- 
then temple  was 
razed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  on  its  site,  in  1530,  was  built  a 
church  which  was  demolished  in  15T3  and  the  present  ca- 
thedral commeQce<l,  which  was  finished  in  ltiU7,  at  a  total 
expense  HtUe  short  of  $2,000,000. 

"It  occupies  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  playji,  is  of 
the  shape  of  a  cross,  420  feet  long,  8U0  wide,  and  176  feet 
high,  with  massive  towers  reaching  an  altitude  of  200 
feeL  Joined  to  it  is  a  Bister-ehiireh,  the  Sagrario,  or 
church  of  the  parish,  the  florid  and  almost  grotesque 
facade  of  which  forms  a  decided  contrast  with  the  grand 
and  imposing  front  of  the  cathedral.  Until  very  re- 
cently, these  were  enclosed  by  a  line  of  chains  hung 
between  about  one  hundred  stone  posts,  the  two  comer 
pillars  opposite  the  plaxa  supporting  across  \%'ith  a  ghastly 
emblem  of  death  at  it-s  base — a  skull  skillftdly  earved 
from  marble,  and  an  entwined  seqjent.  Thl*  enclosure, 
which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  bird-Hellers,  Indians 
with  light  wares  for  sale,  leperos,  and  beggars,  has  been 
converted  into  an  attractive  garden. 

"The  interior  of  the  grand  oathedral  is,  even  at  the 
present  day,  after  liaving  been  suooessfully  plundere^l, 
most  magnificent.  It  contains  five  naves,  six  alt.ors,  and 
fourteen  chapels,  which  contain  the  bones  of  some  of  tbe 
viceroys  and  departed  great  men  of  Mexico.  The  Glory 
of  the  Cupola,  Vii^in,  and  revered  saints,  were  painted 
by  celebrated  artists^    A  balustrade  surrouuila  the  choir. 
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of  a  metal  so  rich  that  an  oflFer  to  replace  it  with  ono  of 
equal  woight  in  hoUiI  silver  was  reftii*i'<i.  This  weighs 
twenty-pix  tons,  and  came  from  C'liina  in  the  old  days  of 
Spanitth  dominion,  when  the  richly-freighted  galleons  of 
Spain  Bt'iit  thfir  cargoes  overland  fr<ini  Acapiilco  to  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  way  lo  the  mother  country.  The  high  altar 
was  formerly  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  yel  relainn 
much  of  its  original  glory.  It  contained  candlcRtiuks  of 
gold,  so  hea^-y  that  a  single  one  waa  more  than  a  man 
could  lift,  chalicos,  cruets,  uud  pixc«  of  gold  encrusted 
with  precious  stones,  censers,  cnjHScs,  and  statties  of  the 
Bame  precioiw  raetil,  studded  with  emeralds,  amethysts, 
ruhicj)  and  snpphiree. 

"The  Htatuo  of  tlie  Awiuuption  (now  missing)  was  of 


ICezioan  Ohrigtening  Oeremoay. 

In  one  of  Mexico's  interior  t-owrts,  at  seven  ocloi 
evening — an  hour  when  most  American   bahjoet 
doors — it  was  our  pleasure  to  witness   a  chrirtenin 
emony  in  the  "Parroquia"  church. 

A  crowd  of  beggars,  mostly  women,  from  wean 
Mack  shawls  to  those  of  rags  and  dirt,  congr« 
around  the  enlrauoc  and  carriages,  as  is  their  cust 
christenings,  expecting  that  the  heart*  of  th«god-pi 
will  be  softened  a«id  tlioir  pufsca  opened  -wido  O! 
occasion,  sprinkling  the  new  coins  generously. 

Having  to  wait  a  long  time — for  to  be  on  time 
customary  in  this  country — we  had  the   opporton 
observing  some  of  the  pre] jarat ions. 
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goldj  ornamented  with  diaraondfi,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
♦1,000,000.  There  was  a  golden  lamp,  valued  at  $7n,000, 
which  it  cost  at  one  time  *1,00U  to  clean,  but  according 
to  a  French  writer — and  tlie  joke  is  his — the  liberal  troops 
cleaned  it  ont  for  nothing,  and  it  has  not  been  seen  since. 
These  treasures  ore  merely  eniunerated  as  having  once 
been  lieix\  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  still 
ocoopy  A  place  in  the  dazxling  mass  of  gilding  and  orna- 
ment surrounding  aJtar  and  choir,  in  a  country  that  has 
passed  tlirough  snch  trial  and  revolution  as  has  Mexico. 
Hut  these  and  mnch  more  existed,  and  were  aocumnlatod 
when  bishop,  priest,  and  monk  niled  the  ooontry  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  iK^fit-ssid  two  thirds  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  nation. 

"Enter  at  any  time,  and  yon  may  sec  some  kneeling 
figtire,  it  may  be  of  a  rich  ar.d  beautiful  Scuora,  with  the 
purest  of  Captilian  blood  in  licr  veins,  or  a  miserable 
Indian  juBt  in  from  the  country,  with  a  load  of  vege- 
tablefl,  or  even  a  coop  of  gtruggling  chickens,  still  at  his 
back.  During  the  crowded  attendance  on  feaut-days  and 
at  other  times,  rich  and  jtoor,  cleanly  and  filthy  ones, 
mingle  indiscriminately,  and  then  the  Uperos^  while  pre- 
tending to  great  devotion,  find  it  easy  to  relieve  the 
w^ltbier  members  of  society  of  their  purses. 


Although  there  is  bo  mnch  ceremony  in  the  oh) 
here,  tliere  is,  after  nil,  but  little  rovercnce  U 
sacredness  of  the  place  or  the  paraphernalia  of 
worship. 

Small  boys  came  in  carrying  candles  three  or  foi 
long,  which  were  taken  from  them  by  men  in  su 
and  placed  in  some  gilt  candlesticks;  all  this  bein 
in  ft  careless,  irreverent  way,  save  for  the  bcnde 
every  time  one  of  them  had  occasion  topaastheV 
picture. 

After  much  confusion  and  nmning  about,   the 
infant,  and  godparents  arrived. 

The  priest,  a  fat,  smooth-faced  man,  looking  we 
and  not  overworked,  seemed  in  a  hurry  lo  get  th 
with  the  business.      They  are    not  usually   a  ho; 
people,  "manana"  (to-morrow)   being  their  word 
occasions  where  putting  off  is  a  possibility. 

The  godmother,  after  much  unwinding  of  the 
*'reboBo"  (long  nuuitle  worn  by  the  lower  claas  ol 
head,  and  the  long  end  thrown  over  the   left  shoi 
produced  the  mite  of  a  baby,  btil  a  few  days  old. 

The  priest  read  the  servioe  in  Latin,  the 
and  men  in  PurpUoes  coming  in  with  the  amen* 
proper  time. 
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Ball  was  placcil  on  the  chiUVs  tongue;  oil  on  its  che«t, 
forvhead  and  cbeeks.     Then  the   Uttlo   thiug  had 
Id  water  poured  ou  its  head,  to  which  it  loudly  pro- 
Its  patifnoG  was  wearied  out  with  so  much  lurn- 
uid  rubbiug,  hut  it  still    had   to   endure  having  itN 
idvlriedwitha  Turkish   bath  towel — rather  a  rough 
tfxjKTience  of  the  worid,  having   one's  hair   rubbed 
Uie  wrong  way  with  a  coanie  towel;  but  if  the  flash- 
dbunonds  of  the  godparents  and  the  many  new  silver 
lavishly  scattered   amidst  the    crowd   were  pre- 
OT  of  his  future,  this  world's  goods  were  to  be  his 
AboiidancA, 
pon  arriving  at  the  house  we  were   each   presented 
a  pretty  card,  folded  like  a   little  book,   upon    one 
of  which  a  gold  dollar  was  fastened,  and  above  it 
name  of  this  mite  of  humanity.     At   this   stage  of 
lltt  exhtteuce  ihey  seemed  more  than  he  could  well  carrj*. 
Mtit  Jose  German  Fernando  Uafael  was  all  unconscious. 
The  gotlparenti)  are  not  such  iu  name  alone  in  this 
ootuitTT.  Many  an  orphan  finds  a  home  and  parents*  love 
rttii  its  godparents. 

A  Rumptuous  supper  and  plenty  of  chainpi^ne  is  the 
BSBal  winding  up  of  such  an  affair. —  ChrUtian  UnUm, 

Frlnoipal  Oities  of  liexioo. 
We  give  the  following  description  of  some  of  the  prin- 
flpal  cities  of  the  Republic: 

Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  Republic,   is  a  beautiful 
dty,  forming  a  square  nearly  three  miles  each  way,  and 
is  bid  out  with  great  regiUarity  with   a   population  of 
over  300,000.    Most  of  tlie   inhabitants  are   pure-blood 
Indians  or  Meptizos;  but  the  foreigners,  chiefly  French, 
English,  Germans,  Americans,  aud   Spaniards  monopo- 
lize nearly  all  the  trade.     All   the  main   thoroughfares 
■_'e  on  the  central  Pl.-iza  de  Armas   (Main  Square) 
'      covers  foortecn   acres.     Here  are  also  grouped 
SMt  of  the  public  buildings,  towering  above  which  is 
liedral,  the  largest  and  most  sumptuous  church  in 

Tlitt  city  is  supplied  by  two  large  aque^lucts  furnishing 
water  at  the  rate  of  44  gallons  per  day  for  ea<*h 
itant. 
■Qispullepoc,  the  ancient  palace  of  MuutCKUma,  since 
reridenoe  of  the  presidents,  and  afterwards  a  military 
',  is  now  the  National  Astronomical  Obser\"atory, 
ifl  situated  but  a  short  drive  in>m  the  city,  and  at 
extremity  of  the  Calzada  do  la  Reforma  Tliere  are 
]»inci]ial  theatres  and  several  smaller  places  of 
lent.  There  are  also  the  Attademy  of  St.  Charles, 
art  school,  a  mining  school,  colleges  of  jurispru- 
of  medicine,  a  military  college  (at  Tacubaya), 
I  for  young  ladies  or  seminary,  a  school  of  agri- 
conMer\*atory  of  mtL»cic  and  oratory,  school  of 
commerce,  school  for  deaf  and  dumb,  and  seminary 
Kbcol,  the  Mexican  society  of  geography  and  statistics^ 
arelutccts'  society  and  industrial  arts,  national  museum, 
several  clubs,  au  archiepisco]>:il  palace,  the  mint,  oustom- 
bofiB^  bouses  of  correction  and  a  general  prison,  hospitals 
of  infants,  a  general  hospital  of  St  Andrew,  hospital  for 


insane  women,  .and  another  for  men,  aud  others,  aud  an 
asylum  for  the  blind.  There  arc  several  hotels  and  res- 
taurants, and  public  di'ivcs  and  walks.  The  Alameda 
contains  70  fountains,  30  avenues,  and  34  gardens.  The 
Mexican  Central  Railway's  handsome  buildings  arc 
located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city." 

Says  a  celebrated  French  traveller:  "Mexico  is  a  grand 
city,  in  the  Spanish  style,  with  an  air  more  in«i)iring, 
more  majestic,  more  metropolitan  than  any  city  of  Spain 
except  Ma<lrid,  crowded  by  numerous  towers,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  a  vast  plain  bounded  by  mountains.  Mexico 
reminds  one  somewhat  of  Rome.  Il«  long  streets,  broad, 
straight,  and  regular,  give  it  an  appearance  like  Berlin. 
It  has  some  resemblance  to  Naples  and  Turin,  yet  with 
a  character  of  its  own.  It  makes  one  think  of  various 
cities  of  Europe,  while  it  differs  from  all  of  them.  It 
recalls  all,  repeats  none." 

'*l^fae  second  day,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  Kngland*a  former 
Minister  to  Mexico,  "made  converts  of  us  all;  in  the 
course  of  it  we  visited  most  oi  the  central  }tart8  of  the 
town,  and,  after  seeing  the  great  ))Iaza,  the  cathedral,  the 
palace,  and  the  noble  streets  which  communicate  with 
them,  we  were  forced  to  confess,  not  only  that  Hum- 
boldt's praises  did  not  exceed  the  truth,  but  that  amongst 
the  varioiui  capitals  of  Europe  there  were  few  that  could 
support  with  any  advanti^^c  a  comparison  with  Mexico." 

"The  city  of  Saltillo  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Coa- 
htiila  do  /arag07.a,  and  possesses  about  17,000  inhabi- 
tants (in  1883);  perhaps  20,000,  since  the  connection  with 
the  Mexican  national  railway,  which  has  brought  it  into 
oommunicatiou  with  the  American  system  of  railways. 
The  city  is  well  built^  with  paved  streot«,  and  is  situated 
on  the  sIoi>e  of  a  ridge  which  crosses  the  whole  valley  on 
the  road  from  Monterey.  There  are  several  hotels  and 
stores  in  the  city,  and  quite  an  extensive  trade  is  carried 
on  from  the  United  States,  both  by  rail  and  the  usual 
pack-train  transportation;  and  some  traffic  in  agricultural 
productions,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  com  and 
wheat,  as  the  princi]>al  trade.  Sheep  and  goat  skins  are 
also  extensively  tratVicked  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

**The  city  is  sixty  or  more  miles  nearer  the  city  of 
Mexico  than  Monterey,  and  is  on  the  direct  lino  of  the 
Mexican  National  Railway,  which  commences  at  New 
Laredo  on  the  Mexican  side,  and  has  now  been  built  to 
Mexico  City.  Saltillo  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
Sierras,  some  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
destined  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  pleasure  seekers,  and 
is  even  now  claiming  to  be  the  Saratoga  of  Mexico.  The 
railroad  oiticials  look  upon  it  aa  one  of  the  important 
places  upon  the  Mexican  National  Line.^ 

*mie  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi  is  the  capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name  and  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
great  plateau  of  Auahuac,  in  a  valley  extending  from 
north  to  south,  some  forty-five  miles  in  length.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  nm  at  right  angles.  The  city  con- 
tains some  very  fine  buildings,  viz.:  "El  Carmen,"  tlie 
Cathedral,  San  Franeisco,  San  Aiigustin,  La  Merced,  the 
College  of  Lorctto,  aud  San  Nicolas,  the  Hospital  of  Sau 
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Juan  de  BioB,  the  Chapel  oT  'EX  Hosario  and  Los  Reme- 
dioe,  and  the  Sanctnary  of  Guadalupe.  The  city  is  easy 
of  aooess,  and  uootmected  with  Mexico  City  by  the  Mex* 
ioan  Central  Railroad,  and  by  stage  or  Mexican  diligenoe, 
also,  with  Zacatecas,  and  Tarapico.  'ITie  city  has  4fi,0fHl 
inhabitants  and  a  large  trade.  The  climate  iH  healthy,  on 
account  of  it«eluvation;  isneververycoldor  very  warm." 
''The  city  of  Guadalajara  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Jalisco,  and  has  03,8T5  inhabitants.  The  city  is  well 
laid  out,  with  paved  Btreets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles^  guntrally  with  an  average  width  of  about  30  feet, 


feet  or  more  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  city  fair  to  see^  ] 
fair  to  sec  from.  It  has  a  population  of  76,61 7  inhabitan 
a  famous  college^  and  a  curious  museum,  many  faotorte 
of  cotton,  porcelain,  and  glass,  foundries  and  flourii: 
millfl,  and  is  the  second  city  in  point  of  wealth  and  in 
portance  in  the  republio.  The  city  is  well  built,  its  i 
are  wide,  its  churches  numerous,  many  of  them  gran 
and  imposing.  It  baa  it*  plaxa  and  alameda,  and  there  | 
an  air  of  brightness  and  order  everywhere.  The  pr 
pal  church<«  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  smaller  than  thd 
of  Mexico,  but  the  interior  is  one  of  great  magnificenc 
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bnt  with  narrow  sidewalks.  The  city  extends  over  two 
miles  Hquare,  and  has  sixteen  public  sqaarcs,  most  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  rows  of  beautiful  trees.  The 
Cathedral  of  Guadahijara  has  a  spire  'li)0  feet  high^  and 
prraents  in  its  architecture  a  combination  of  the  Arabian 
and  Moorish,  or  modem  Gothic  style,  with  its  pointed 
archoH,  clustered  pillars,  lofty  lowers,  and  flying  but- 
tresses. This  building  is  located  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Plaxa  de  Armas,  the  principal  public  square,  and  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  government  ])al- 
ace  is  a  commanding  edifice,  of  the  Dorio  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture, presenting  a  massive  and  grand  appearance,  nev- 
ertheless rich  and  graceful.  Los  Portalcs  de  Coraerrio, 
consisting  of  arcades  around  three  largo  square  blocks  of 
houses,  are  also  numbered  among  the  princi[>al  architec- 
tural foatnrea  of  the  city.  The  streets  opposite  the  plaxa 
are  wide  and  well  paved.  There  are,  aside  from  the  ca- 
thedral, nearly  twenty  other  churches,  the  bishop's  pal- 
ace, the  government  mint,  custom  house,  and  the  public 
theatre.  Guadalajara  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  cotton 
and  wool  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country.  There 
are  a  largo  number  of  mills  here  and  in  the  immediate 
vioinity.     They  are  all  outside  the  city  limits." 

"The  city  of  Puebla  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Puo- 
bla,  and  i^  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  seven  thousand 


the  Ciunpana  or  Jesuit's  Chtirch,  and  that  of  San  Fr 
cisco. 

"The  cathedral  occupies  one  side  of  the  plaza, 
like  that  of  Mexico,  stands  on  an  immense  stone  pU| 
form,  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  plaza.  It  is 
of  dark  porphyritic  stone,  with  massive  buttresses  an 
lofty  towers.  Within  the  eflEect  is  very  imposing.  Vj 
columns,  ninety  feet  high,  supports  a  well-lighted 
graceful  roof.  The  altar  is  of  polished  pillarsof  marble 
with  each  groove  edged  with  gold  plate.  Inside  the 
columns  is  a  mass  of  polished,  green,  and  almoet  trans- 
lucent marble,  and  above  and  around  it  hang  all  manna|^J 
of  images.  The  chapel  in  the  rear  of  the  high  altar  is  ^H 
mass  of  gilded  and  graven  images,  as  are  all  the  chapels 
in  the  chief  churches  in  all  the  cities.  Every  crevice  - 
the  large  chapel  is  covered  with  carved  wood,  tossed 
into  airj- forms  like  the  filigree  work  of  a  gold  sottlni 
Its  chapter-room  Is  hung  with  the  tapestries  worked 
the  ladies  of  the  court  of  one  of  the  Spanish  kioga,  whc 
presented  them  to  tho  cathedral.  In  the  sacristy  are  sor 
fine  old  paintings;  the  lavatory  for  the  pricsta,  with 
beautiful  marble,  U  finer  than  that  in  the  cathedral 
Mexico. 

"The  city  lies  four  square.     Its  ntreets  arc   paved 
broad  blocks,  which  look  as  if  washed  daily,  so  lutarously 
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kef  ftkine  in  the  raya  of  the  flun.  Most  of  tho  streets 
ttted  at  th(>  crossings  on  onuh  uide  of  a  uurrow  chan- 
llttt  ruoB  through  their  centre  under  a  single  broad, 
V,  which  channel  lets  \\w  torrents  in  tho  rainy 
flow  to  the  rivor  without  disturbance  of  travel. 
itnigbt  trtroets  terminate  in  green  groves  or  brown 
ich  givfs  a  v<-ry  jdraKant  efFcrt  to  the  vista  that 
you  whichever  way  you  gaee.  The  branch  of 
can  Railway  reaches  this  city,  connecting  at 
oo  the  Vi-ra  Cniz  and  Mexican  Railway." 


and  numbers  about  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  iu 
a  valley  about  three  and  a  half  leagues,  or  about  Vn 
miles  in  length  and  6ve  in  breAdth,  and  sheltered  on  the 
north  by  hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  hilU 
called  "Chanate,"  and  on  the  east  by  tho  "Cerro  ile  I^ 
Campana" — hill  of  the  bell — so-called  becanse  ita  rocks, 
when  struck  together,  produce  a  sound  similar  to  that  of 
a  bell.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  bathed  by  a  ^mall  stream 
or  river  called  the  Sonora,  running  from  east  to  west, 
which  is  sufficient  to   in'igate   the  lands  between  Sau 
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I  dty  of  Qucrotaro  is  the  capital  of  the  slate  of 
0,  and  has  4:9,000  inhabitants.     It  is  reached  by 

dean  Central  Railroad  from  Mexico  City.  The 
Fu  lurrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards,  and  has  a 
iperale  climate.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  con- 
li  of  San  Francisco,  Santa  Cru/:,  San  Antonio,  Santo 
ningo,  San  Augustine,  and  El  Carmen.    An  aqueduct 

K  water  from  the  neighboring  rills,  some  of  the 
of  which  are  flO  feet  high.  The  aqueduct  was  built 
in  Juan  Antonio  de  Urutio  y  Arana,  and  cost 
i,00u.  The  city  has  a  fine  Alameda,  and  presents  a 
titiful  appearance  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor." 
Fhe  city  of  Colima  has  31,774  inhabitants,  and  "was 
ided  by  Cortex  after  his  return  from  Spain,  between 
yeftra  1522  and  1524.  The  city  is  situated  on  the 
n  of  Colima,  80  miles  from  the  port  of  Manzanillo, 

facipal  i>ort  of  the  sUitc.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
ind  is  laid  out  regularly,  with  narrow  streets  oross- 
rtgbt  angles.  The  style  of  architecture  observed, 
Hpference  to  the  church,  the  residences  and  the 
His  an  imitation  of  the  modem  Gothic  and  Moorish 
w.  Many  of  the  courts  are  ornamented  with  foun- 
\  and  tro]iical  trees  and  plants." 
lermoslllo  is  the  largest  town  in  theState  of  Sonera 


Juanica  and  Chanate,  cultivated  by  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  pueblo  of  Ceris,  which  is  in  f\)^\X.  Xk* 
tho  south;  the  said  lands  being  in  length,  from  east  to 
west,  12  to  15  miles. 

"There  are  several  hotels.  Tlie  princijial  ones  are,  the 
'Ilurbide,'  'Nacional,'  *Cinco  de  Mayo,'  and  'Cosmopo- 
litan.' All  are  one-story  abodes,  with  a  court  in  the 
center,  where  the  guests  are  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  Tl»u  houses  are  nearly  all  one  story  adol»e 
buildings,  with  occasional  bnck  residences  and  build- 
ings. A  new  Catholic  church  is  in  course  of  construction. 
The  principal  plaza,  in  front  of  tho  church,  is  tho  most 
attractive  feature  of  the  city,  and  is  set  with  orange 
trees  and  evergreens  and  covered  with  lawn  grass,  with 
enticing  paths,  meandering  through  flower  beds,  and  bor- 
dered with  orango  trees,  which  afford  an  exocUfmt  shade. 
It  is  kept  open  all  the  lime,  and  is  jirovided  with  conve- 
nient seats  for  the  leisure- taking  Souorians.  An  eye-wit- 
ness pronounces  it,  in  "size,  beauty,  and  arrangement,  as 
excelling  any  in  San  Francisco."  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  very  pretty  iron  fence.  In  the  centre  is  a  grand 
stand,  from  which  music  is  wafted  upon  tho  evening 
breeze  Thursday  and  Saturday  nights,  on  which  occasion 
't  is  the  favorite  resort  of  tho  people  of  the  city.     The 
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ladies  of  Sonora  are  very  heaatiful,  and,  indeed,  the  town 
is  knowTi  as  tlio  place  of  beautiful  women. 

"The  ladieft  of  Hennosillo  of  the  higher  class  never  go 
on  the  Ptrt'et  with  their  faces  uncovered.  The  '*tnanlilla*' 
of  rich  and  gorgeous  material  is  very  gracefully  thrown 
over  the  head,  and  one  portion,  with  that  indescribable 
drapery  for  which  the  Spanish  ladies  are  noted,  ib  care- 
lessly thrown  across  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  conceal- 
ing the  features,  and  over  the  shoulder,  while  the  bean- 
tifnl  eyes,  some  lustroos  black  and  others  of  blue,  only 
are  revealed  to  the  gaze  of  the  spectator,  as  they  float 
along  with  that  grace  of  carriage  and  modest  demeanor 
for  which  the  Spanish  ladies  are  so  celebrated.  The  latest 
styles  from  Paris  are  ordered,  and  Worth  has  many  cus- 
tomers throughont  the  republic  The  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Castilians  are  to  be  seen  in  blondes  aa  well 
aa  brunettes;  and  although  the  taste  of  the  people  is  gen- 
erally in  favor  of  bright  colors,  still  fashion  has  been 
^•iulding  her  sceptre  in  Mexico  as  well  aa  in  the  United 
States." 

The  city  of  Durango  is  650  miles  from  Mexico  City 
and  has  n  jfopulalion  of  22,000,  The  streets  are  regular, 
and  the  town  has  a  large  plaza,  a  theatre  and  a  number 
of  public  buildings.  Tliere  are  also  several  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  curing  of  tobacco,  leather,  etc. 
Dr.  Benjamin  gives  the  following  description  of  some 
springs:  ''The  hot  springs  located  at  the  ujiper  part  of 
the  city,  furnish  water  for  neaa*ly  the  whole  city.  A 
stone  aqueduct  conducts  the  water  through  the  centre  of 
the  principal  strtH^ts.  The  stream  is  about  three  feel 
wide,  by  one  and  one-half  feet  deep.  Near  the  source  of 
this  stream  arc  built  a  great  many  bath  houses,  all  built 
of  stone.  The  bath  tuba  are  of  masonry  and  a  number 
of  them  are  12  by  12  feet  in  diameter  and  5  or  0  feet 
deep.  The  temperature  of  the  w.iter  is  about  80  degrees. 
You  can  take  a  bath  in  the  large  rooms  for  twenty-five 
cents.  There  are  a  great  many  small  rooms — prices,  six 
to  twelve  cents.  ThepKipulution  are  very  fond  of  bath- 
ing,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  wheil  I  remember  how  fine  and 
clean  are  the  bath  tubs,  and  how  pleasant  is  the  temper- 
Ature  of  the  watt-T." 

"Montt-rey,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Nnevo  Leon,  is 
«a  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Natiunal  Railway,  and  is 
reached  in  about  ten  hours  and  a  half  from  New  Laredo. 
The  city  is  situated  on  the  Santa  Catarina  River,  002  2-3 
miles  from  Mexico  City,  and  is  I,U26  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  built  in  a  basin  formed  by  the  great 
mountains  surrounding  it.  Splendid  springs  flow  through 
it  in  several  directions,  pouring  out  streams  of  pure  and 
hcjill.hy  water,  large  enough  to  run  a  mill,  or  irrigate 
all  the  country  around  it.  The  stn-ets  are  well  pavetl,  and 
are  kept  quite  clean.  The  city  is  builtmostly  of  stone, 
and  hiifl  several  fine  churches,  a  hospital,  a  college,  a  con- 
vent of  (he  Sisttrs  of  Charity,  a  city  hall,  several  beau- 
tiful s<]uareB,holelH,and37,000  inhabitants.  The  Bishop's 
Palace  is  gitn.ited  on  a  hill,  west  of  the  city,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  Salfillo  road.  Monlerc^y  has  a  fine  trade 
that  is  continually  iucreasiug.     The  future  of  tliis  city 


seems  to  bo  a  promising  one,  and  its  Importance  as 
lai-gest  city  of  northeastern  Mexico,   has  added  much 
its  future  by  drawing  the  attention  of  the  railroad." 

'*The  city  of  Ma?.atlan  is  nearly  surrounded  by  w; 
a  mere  tongue  connecting  it  to  the  mainland.  Near 
water's  edge,  and  back  half  a  mJle,  the  surface  of  the 
is  even,  and  also  to  the  limits  of  the  city,  from  the  foi 
on  the  west  for  more  than  a  mile  eastward;  yet,  fartin 
back,  it  is  uneven  and  ungraded.  The  fort  comman 
the  inner  harbor  to  the  city  is  located  on  the  side  of 
elevated  plateau,  near  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
summit  one  may  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  spread 
before  him— a  panorama  of  motmtains,  low,  nndulatin, 
hills,  and  valleys.  In  this  fort  arc  planted  some  ani 
quated  cannon,  commanding  the  city  and  harbor, 
streets  are  not  laid  out  regularly.  One  main  street 
from  the  water  front  out  into  the  country  beyond, 
which  are  located  both  retail  and  wholesale  buum 
houses.  Some  are  alKO  situated  on  the  streets  of 
water  front.  The  whole  number  of  shops  and  sto: 
reach  as  many  as  500.  The  buildings  are  mostly 
constructed  of  soft  brick,  one  foot  square,  and,  in  some 
instances,  there  are  stone  buildings.  Adobe  houaea  are 
mostly  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  in  the  suburbs. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  one-story;  yet,  in  some  few 
stances,  the  houses  built  by  foreigners  are  two  stori 
high.  The  houses  are  constructed  roughly,  and  plastcj 
inside  and  out,  and  afterwards  penciled.  The  roofs 
floors  are  made  of  brick.  For  the  floor  the  ground 
raised  and  surface  leveled  and  brieka  laid  in  cement, 
which  makes  the  floors  both  durable  and  cool  in 
summer,** 

"The  city  of  Chihuahua  is  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  and  is  located  west  of  the  Conchas  River, 
near  the  centre  of  the  State,  and  is  distant  from  Mexico 
City  in  a  direct  line  about  1,250  miles;  fi-om  El  Paso,  in 
a  southwest  direction,  225  miles,  by  rail; and  fromGuay- 
maa,  by  way  of  Baleza  in  Chihuahua,  and  Alamos,  in 
Sonora,  600  miles. 

'The  city  of  Chihuahua  is  well  laid  out,  with  the  streets 
crossiug  e.^h  other  at  right  angles.  They  are  broad, 
well  paved,  and  ke])t  quite  clean,  llie  square  called  the 
Plaza  Mayor  is  quite  extensive,  and  ornamented  on  one 
side  by  the  famous  cathedral,  which  haabeen  pronoonoed 
by  American  traders  to  be  one  of  the  finest  atructurea  in 
the  country.  This  building  coat  ^800,000,  and  is  con- 
structed of  brown  stone  masonry.  It  is  Eurmounted  with 
a  dome  and  two  towei-s,  and  is  in  imitation  of  the  mod- 
ern Gothic,  mingled  with  the  Moorish  style  of  u^jhiteo- 
ture.  It  is  a  largo  building,  having  a  handsome  facai 
embellished  with  statues  of  the  Twelve  Apostlce. 

"The  city  of  Oaxaca,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
aea,  has  twenty-six   thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight 
inhabitants,  and  is  located   in  a  beautiful   valley, 
streets  are  laid  off  at  right  angles.    On  the  main   squi 
arc  located  the  government  palace   and  the  calhedi- 
The  latter  is  much  praised   on   account  of   its  sly 
architecture." 
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"Malomoras  U  one  of  the  principal  porUi  of  entry  of 
the  republic,  and  cuutains  about  18,000  inhabitants.  The 
city  iu  located  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  oppo* 
site  tbe  town  of  Brownsville,  Texaa,  and  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  riverV  month.  The  trade  of  the  whole 
Statu  is  considerable,  and  Matamoras  oontrols  the  most  of 
it,  and  io  recognized  as  tho  centre  of  the  large  trade  of 
the  free  zone." 

*n!^e  city  of  Pachueu  is  the  oapttal  of  the  state  of  Pa- 


Heaeon,  In  Bpite  of  thitt  great  drawback  tho  city  m 
tains  ita  own  and  receives  tho  greater  proportion  of 
eign  goodH  imported  into  the  country.  Tlie  popula 
of  the  city  reaches  9,647,  and  includes  a  targe  numbf 
live  busint^BH  men  who  recognize  the  importance  0^ 
city  and  its  great  opportunities  for  trade,"  V 

'fThe  city  of  Guana j  uato,  which  ia  tbe  capital  of  tbe9 
of  the  name  name,  iH  situated  ninety-four  leagues  no 
west  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  a  canon  surrouo 
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chnca,  and  has  a  population  of  15,000.  ITie  great  mining 
company  of  Keal  del  Monte,  the  largent  of  the  republic, 
has  its  works  located  hero.  The  city  lies  about  57  miles 
northeaflt  of  thi;  City  of  Mexico,  in  a  gap  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  plains  lying  south  of  the  city  are  under  high 
cidtivation.  ITio  city  is  reached  from  the  City  of  M»'.xico 
and  Vera  Cruz  by  railway,  recently  completed." 

**Tampico  is  oxi»  of  the  important  porta  of  the  repub- 
lic, iwcond  only  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  wtnated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Panuco  River,  which  is  navigable  to  Alta- 
mira,  over  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  pop- 
Illation  of  the  towni  ia  about  5,ono,  A  large  trade  is 
carried  on  here  with  Europe  and  United  States," 

**The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  ia  well  ])lannGd,  and  was  until 
lately  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall.  It  haa  wide  streeta, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral large  and  handsome  buildings  fast  mouldering  to 
decay.  The  few  foi-eign  merchants  who  reside  here  re- 
move their  families  to  Jalapa  in  the  season  of  tho  vomito. 
The  city  has  been  subject  to  an  annual  (luarantine,  which 
begins  about  I^Liy  1    and   continues  during  tho  sickly 


by  a  rich  mineral  region.  The  city  has  63,000  inhi 
tanta,  an  imposing  governmental  palace,  a  theatre, 
college,  and  other  public  buildings.  Leon,  situated  w 
of  the  city  of  Guanajuato,  is  a  manufacturing  city.  1 
best  saddles  and  leather  In  thorepublioarenianafactai 
here.  The  city  has  a  large  tnule;  population,  100,0 
San  Miguel  do  Allende  ia  a  beautifid  city  situated 
the  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  in-ith  a  population  of  25,0( 
The  streets  are  well  f>aved.  There  aro  several  cburob 
hotels,  and  beautiful  squares,  and  a  college  in  tho  citi 
**The  city  of  Zaoatccas  is  the  capital  of  the  State 
Zacatecaa  and  contains  02,000  inhabitants.  It  ia  ba 
in  a  ravine  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  mountain,  com 
quently  its  streets  are  irregular.  The  government  pi 
ace,  city  hall,  markets,  hospital,  mittt,  a  theatre,  ai^ 
cathedral,  are  its  principal  biuldings.  It  has  bead 
fourteen  churches,  an  amphitheatre  for  bull  fighting, » 
thirteen  sepiares.  Tho  city  of  Fresnillo  haa  abont  1$,0( 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  old  mining  diitri 
discovered  in  1500.  It  has  a  handsome  theatre 
paroohial  church,  market^  and  several  squares." 
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THB    RELIGION    OF    MEXICO. 


THi:  BEUQIOU  OF  THE  MiXlOANA 
The  Rev.  F.  S.  Dobbins  describes  the  aucient  religion 
ofjthe  Mexicans  as  follows: 

The  reli^on  of  the  Mexicaas  breathed  a  BSTagespirit, 
which  degraded  them,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  far  below 
tho  hordes  of  wandering  Indians,  Their  deities,  repre- 
sented by  misshapen  images  of  serpents  and  other  hid- 
4X)us  aniinnls,  were  the  creation  of  the  darkest  passions 
of'the  human  breast — of  terror,  hatreil,  cruelty  and 
rerenge.     They  delighted  in   bbiod,   and  thousandft  of 
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human  fiauhlin'S  weru  auiiujilly  offered  ut  ibeir  Hhriues. 
The  places  of  worship,  called  Teocallis,  were  pyramids 
compoaed  of  terraces  placed  one  above  another,  like  the 
temple  of  Bclas  at  Babylon,  These  were  built  of  clay, 
or  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  nnbiimt  bricke,  but,  in 
some  ease",  faced  with  slabs  of  polished  stone,  on  which 
(igurea  of  animals  were  soulplured  in  relief.  One  or  two 
small  cbnp4!ls  stood  upon  the  summit,  incltwing  images 
of  the  deity.  Tlu;  largest  known  Teocjilli  contains  four 
stories  or  terraces,  and  has  a  breadth  of  480  yards  at 
the  base  and  aEheight  of  fiS  yards.  These  atructnres 
served  as  icmp'es,  toinba^and  obficrvatorios. 

The  Axtecs  bulifvcd  in  one  supreme,  invisible  creator 
of  all  things,  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  named  Taotl — a 
belief,  it  is  conjectured,  not  native  to  them,  but  derived 
from  iheir  predecessors,  the  TaoUccs.  Under  th in  su- 
preme being  st(H>d  thirteen  chief  and  two  hundred 
inferior  deities,  caoh  of  whom  had  his  sacred  day  and 
fcfitiTal.  At  their  head  wa«  the  patron  god  of  the  Aztecs, 
the  frightful  Huitzilopochtii,  the  Mexican  ^f^vr8.  His 
temples  were  the  most  splendid  and  imposing.  In  every 
oity  of  the  empire  bis  altars  were  droDcfaed  with  the 
blood  of  human  Micrifice. 


Cortex  and  his  companions  were  permitted  by 
zuma  to  enter  his  temple  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
behold  the  god  himself.     He   had   a  broad   face,' 
mouth  and  terrible  eyes.    Ue  was  covered  withl 
pearls  and    precious  stones,  and    was  girt  abou: 
golden  serpents.     On  his  neck,  a  fitting  ornamen 
the  faces  of  men  wrought  in  silver,  and  their  be; 
gold.     Close  by  were  braziers  with  incense,   and 
braziers  three  real  hearts  of  men  who  had  that  da] 
sacrificed.    The  smell  of  the   place,  we  are  told 
like  that  of  a  slaughter-house. 

To  supply  victims  for  the  sacrifices,  the  em 
made  war  on  all  the  nt-ighboring  and  subsidiary 
or  in  case  of  revolt,  in  any  city  of  their  dominioof 
levied  a  certain  number  of  men,  women  and  ch 
by  way  of  indemnity.  The  victims  were  borne 
umphal  processions  and  to  the  sound  of  music, 
summit  of  the  groat  temples,  where  the  prieets,  ii 
of  assembled  crowds,  bound  tbera  to  the  sacrificial 
and  opening  the  breast,  tore  from  it  the  bleeding 
which  was  either  laid  before  the  image  of  tlie 
eaten  by  the  worshipers,  after  having  been  careful 
up  and  mixed  with  maize.  In  the  years  immediate 
ceding  the  Spanish  conquest,  not  less  than  20,0i 
tims  were  annually  immolated. 


The  French  priest,  Emmanuel  Domeoech, 
scribed  the  Mexican  religion  as  it  appears  in 
times  under  Catholic  rule:  "The  llexican  is 
Catholic;  he  is  a  Christian  simply  because  he  is  bap 
I  speak  hcio  of  the  masses,  and  not  of  numerons  ( 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  classes  of  socie 
athrm  that  Mexico  is  not  a  Catholic  country,  becaul 
majority  of  the  ludian  population  are  semi-idolater 
cause  the  majority  carry  ignorance  of  religion  t 
point  of  having  no  worship  but  that  of  form.  ' 
worship  is  materialistic  beyond  any  doubt;  it  do< 
kuow  what  ii  is  to  adore  God  in  spirit."  "The 
trous  character  of  Mexican  Catholicism  is  a  fact  r 
nizcd  by  all  travelers,  and,  above  all,  by  onr  offia 
the  French  army,  who  have  traversed  Mexico  in  ! 
part.  The  worship  of  saints  and  madonnas  absort 
devotion  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
very  little  time  left  to  think  of  God.'*  "It  is  in  vj 
look  for  good  fruits  from  this  hybrid  tree,  which  x 
of  the  Mexican  religion  a  singular  collection  of  U 
devotions,  of  bnughiy  ignorance,  of  unhealthy  sup 
tions  and  of  horrible  rices."  "It  would  take  volni 
recount  the  idolatrous  Buper.ftitions  of  the  Indians,  \ 
are  still  in  existence.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  i 
taking  instrnetion,  there  appear  in  the  Catholici 
the  Indians  numerous  vestiges  of  the  Asteo  pagan 
"Sacrifices  of  turtles  and  otheranimalsarestill  pra< 
by  thousands  of  Indians  in  many  places.  In  Uie 
of  Puebla  they  used  to  lyicrifice,  not  many  years  ai 
St.  MichaePs  Day,  a  small  orphan  child,  or  else  i 
man,  who  bad  nothing  better  to  'do  than  to  go  \ 
other  world." 
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^,  ;^TO<eft«nt  piie»iDti9  in  prxirc. 

HE  Proteetanl  Bible,  euterinc;  Mexico  first  to  1H26, 
»flerward  in  in  I83S,  18-18, 1848,  and  1860,  sowed 
»ome  of  the  seeds    from  which   has  sprang  the 
^iTMent  Prolestaut  harvest.    Mi^s  Melinda  Kankiu,  now 
[i^BloomiDgtoD,  lit.,   established    in    18.'i2    a  Christian 
'iriiool  for  Mexican  girls  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio 
GriDcle,  and  for  ten  years  sent    over  or    distributed    in 
.wreon  tlible8[in  Mexico.     In  1862  Miss  Rankin  became 
Ikft  raperintendcnt  of  the  colporteur  work  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign    Christian  Union    for    Mexico.     Thie 
Tork  was  transferred  to  the  American  Board  in  1873. 

The  Rev.  James  Tlickey,  a  Baptist  miniater,  com- 
Denoed  to  labor  in  Matomoras  in  1802  as  an  indepen- 
^t  miasionary.  "On  the  1st  of  March,  li'fiS,  he  deliv- 
rrtil  the  liritt  Protefitant  discourse  to  the  public  whldi 
tru  ever  heard  iu  Mouterey,  and  in  that  year  received 
uiD  assistant,  (who  eventually  became  his  succcitsor), 
the  R«v.  Thomas  M.  AVestrup,  whose  support  in  1870 
VM  asstimed  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Sociely," 

Id  1P71  Rev,  H.  C,  Riley  went  to  Mexico  as  the  rep- 
nteotative  of  Che  American  and  Foreign  Christian 
tJnioD,  and  afterward  established  what  has  been  known 
u  the  "Church  of  Jesus." 

In  1?72  entered  the  Friends  Foreign  Mission  A-^fo- 
oiilion.  and  the  Piesbyterian  Church,  Korth;  187^  th«- 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Southern  Methodist 
Church;  1374  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church;  1877 
'  tlw  AMOoiate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South;  IfiHO  the 
SoQthem  Baptist  Convention. 

There  are  now  in  Mexico  9**  ordained  Protestant  min 
iiten  with  about  16,500  communicants,  and  the  pros 
pect  of:steady  advance  is  encouraging. 

Wegive  below  the  latest  account  of  ihemission  of  ihi 
ilifltrpQt  Protestant  Churches  and  Societies  represented 
in  Mexico. 

aUXBICAJV    BAPTIST    IIOMK    MISSION    SOCIBTT. 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mixtion  Society  has  n> 
awionaries  in  Mexico:  Rev.  W.  H.  Sloan,  No.  7  Plazu 
tilde  Don  JuanCarbonero  y  Recabado, City  of  Mexico; 
Rer.  Pablo  Rodrignez,  City  of  Mexico;  Rev.  W.  T. 
'men,  Apartado  47J,  City  of  Mexico;  Kev.  Thomas 
W"e*trap,  ^lonterey,  New  Leon;  Rev.  F,  T.  Trevino,  Sa- 
Mn&fl  Victoria,  New  Leon;  Rev.  Mi-rcer  Flores,  Villa 
Otrcia,  NewT^on;  Rev.  Quirino  Monies,  Monteraorelo*, 
ypw  Leon.  The  Secretary  writes  us,  April  29,  1885: 
''Besides  the  above  we  have  two  or  three  lady  missiona- 
ries and  teachers,  1  cannot  give  the  exact  number  of 
members,  but  it  is  about  .100."  As  the  report  made  May, 
1864,  said,  "The  number  of  communicants  is  about  300," 
there  eeems  to  have  been  no  growth  during  the  paat 
fmx,  although  during  the  previous  year  there  were  54 
tonversions  and  additions  to  the  chorches. 

THK    SOUTHERN    liApTIKT    OuNVKNTION. 

The  Americau  Southern   Btplist  Convention  reports 
nations  in  Mexico  at  Saltillo,  Proyreso,  Paton  and   Par- 
Al  Saltillo  are  W.  I>.  Powell  and  wife.  Miss  Addig 


Baiton,  Mii.g  M.  C.  Tupptr,  and  Son.  Rodriguez.  At 
ProgrchO  are  W.  \t.  Flonrnoy  and  wife.  At  Patos  and 
Parras  are  F.  M.  Myers  and  wife,  and  Mi»s  Annie  J. 
Maybe  rry. 

Rer.  \V.  1).  Powell  writer  from  SaltiIlo»  Feb.  9:  "We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  glorious  revival — the  meeting  has 
been  continued  for  ten  days.  Twenty-one  have  joined 
the  church  to  date.     Our  membership  now  numbi  r^  one 
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hundred  and  one.  The  interest  continues  unabated. 
Nearly  ev*>ry  girl  in  school  not  a  member  of  thn  church 
seems  deeply  moved  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The 
other  night  two  men  came  fifty  miles  to  offer  themselvee 
as  candidates  for  baptism.  They  have  been  coming  to 
us  for  instruction  After  hearing  their  6rst  sermon  they 
returned  home  and  burned  all  their  idols.  They  live  in 
Cheflon,  where  there  are  now  many  believers.*' 

Centbal  Mexican    Mission  or  the  Southern   Mkth- 
omsT  Chdbcb. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Pattoraon^  n.n.,  Superintendent  of 
the  Mission,  reports  as  follows: 

"Tbefir^t  work  done  for  onr  church  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  wa-*  by  Bishop  Keener,  in  ls73,  when  he  pur- 
chased properly  as  a  beginning  of  Mission  work.  Alejo 
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Ivriiaiidei!,  a  vuuvtTUil  Mt-ximn  from  the  Border,  waa 
^aent  to  opuu  tliij  work.'auii  Hev.  J.  '1'.  Daves  waa  ap- 
pointed firRt  8iipeririten<li*ni.  Tbe  (hapel  of  Sao  Andres 
van  erected  by  the  Siiperiittri:dent,  and  standi  asa  mon- 
ntncnt  to  his  energy  and  to  iIjg  liberality  of  friende  in 
New  Orleani  and  oLIut  purls  of  tlie  home  churnh, 
jieimred  through  the  special  efTorlB  of  Bishop  Keener. 
Tbe  Hpw  work  8oon  had  twf»  native  preaoheri,  a  mera- 
*»r8hip  of  eighty-three,  and  a  free  uchool  for  boys  and 
giris.  The  return  of  Mr,  Da\e8  to  the  States  and  the 
revolation  that  iiwept  over  the  country  afterward  left 
only  (teven  member«:  but 
''he  two  preachers  and  the 
school  we<o  fuund  in  place 
by  the  present  Superinien 
dc'ot,  wlien  he  arrived  on 
the  field,  February  7,  IhTb, 
in  4Soropany  with  Hishop 
Kvener.  From  that  time 
the  work  has  been  going 
forward  in  tbe  field  and  in- 
oreasing  in  interest  at  home. 
Tbe  statistics  of  the  Mi?- 
eiou  show  5  foreign  mission* 
aries,  '1  native  ordained  el- 
ders, t)  native  ordained  dea- 
cons, .1  5  licentiates,  '^  :t 
preaching  places,  I,(l3o 
members,  5  foreign  I  each - 
ers,  26  native  teachers,  'l-'' 
day  schools.  971  pupils  in 
day  schools,  <\t>  Sunday 
schools  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1,200  scholarn. 
Appointments  made  iit 
March,  18B6,  by  Bishop 
Ee«ncr: 

W.  M.   pATTEnSON. 

SuppriDleudeol. 

MaxicoDinTitiCT,  F  F  Agitl 
lar,  P.  E. ;  City  of  Meiico.  L. 
E.  CdllejR;  Texcoco  Cx.,  F. 
Maya,  Xocbiacri  Cl..  A.  B.  Lo- 

pex;AyotlB  Ci..D.Komcro;  Ami>CRmecA  D.,  L.  A. Morales;  Tepet- 
pallx  Gl.  to  be  supplied;  Chspulaco  Ot..  J.  Ofiva;  Tulyabuaico 
Cl.  H.  I^7.ida 

tJAM  LdisPotosi  DismicT,  S.  W.  Gilmi-s,  V.  E.:  Sao  Luis 
Polosi,  T.  del  Voile;  Leon.  D.  Pa?.;  Aciis»cj|lii  nlec,  E.  D.  Her- 
rera;  Rio-Vrrdc,  <>.  ;Tciiiee>;  Maieliuit'n,  lo  1e  supplied;  Me?. 
quUlc.  lo  be  supplied;  San  Felipe,  lo  be  cuppHrd. 

ToLUCA  DrsrntCT,  J.  Nr.rwood,  P.  E.  iTihre*.  J.  M.  Seldersn; 
%incoD(.1. ,  J.  M.  Marlim/..  Tlnltnimilnlpnin  Cl..  M.  H.  Cuera*; 
ren»nfl;o  Cl..  to  bo  btipplit-d:  MoreliB,  S  OtllegoB;  Cruapan 
Ct.  B.  G.  Iteye*. 

PUKBLA  District,  W.  JL  Paiiersoa.  P.  E.;  Pu*bl«,  A.  V. 
Vega.  OrUaba.  S.  M.  Reyes;  MaIamon>s  Cl.,  D.  O.  MonsaWo; 
TochimUoIcoCt..  F.  Uoozaler.:  Aeai/'mco  Ct.,  P.  MBttine?.. 

MoMButsDiirruicT.  SoMi*nc»  Juin/..  P.  K. ;  t'uaut'a  Cl,  A. 
Celir;  Yautepec  <'t.,  J  B  AlarcoD;CuernaTaca  ('t  ,C.  Liprandl; 
JojiitlaCl..  A.  Rio8. 

OAXkvx  DI9THICT.  DiiTJd  W.  CATter,  P.  E. ;  Oaxaca,  L.  O. 
Prieto;  0«xaca  UL.  A.  Pileto;  Cui'apau,  tobeeupplled. 
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0,.'AOALA,iAaA  DisTiucT,  Davjrl  V  W8tkin«4,*P.  E. :  UtiUa^j 
jara,  iSla. ;  Maria  de  Gracia.  I).  F.  Walklas;  Mesial.  A  BUotoJ 
8ftD  Pedro,  F.  Rodriguex;  Cuyullan,  J.  Floree;  TaKposco,  c.I 
Rejes;  Tlajimulco,  D.  Sandoval:  Cuyocapaa,  B.  Ocampo  Z^  [ 
otinn,  P.  Uodriguez;  Teucultatlan,  to  be  supplied;  SaytiU,  E.I 
Qntntz;  TecotoliBD,  S.  Vera;  Ameca,  C.  Zcpeda,  8la.  ABBg| 
AckUad.  .1.  R.  Tovar;  Aleogo,  J.  Uribe;  AbuaJuIca,  A.  Prtrtu 
Tititiilk,  T.  Rodriguez;  Tepic,  L.  HeroAtidtrZ:  (Jocula.  lo  bei 
pliiKl;  Atoyac,  to  be  supplied;  Colima.  tn  tte  supptied. 

BIOUaU'HT  OF  DR.  rATTBBSOil. 

Uov.  SAmucl  (i.  Patterson,  u.  n.,  the  father  of  Itcr.l 
Win.  AI.  Patierfon,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  l«uj 

He  was  of  Sootoh-Im| 
'nt,  and  poaaeased 
Liiy  and  determined 
acteristicB  of  his  aacoMfli 
lie  joined  the  Ohio  Confer 
fucein  I8:{3,and  was  trftiit> 
ferred  to  Missouri  tbe  nvxt 
year,  traveling  from  Cfn. 
ircville,  Ohio,  to  St.  I/»uii, 
nrk  hursebaok.  In  Missoari 
ami  the  Indian  Territory  be 
waseo- laborer  with  Monroe, 
Uedman,  Light,  Johnson, 
( 'umming,  Harrcll  am] 
other  pioneers  of  Metbwl- 
isra  in  the  far  West.  He 
was  ten  years  a  missioouy 
among  the  western  Indiut 
and  is  now  living  at  FqUod 
Station,  Kj'.,  at  the  ad* 
vanced  age  of  74  yean, 

William  MoKendree  P»t- 
rcrson,  the  fion,  was  bora 
near  Si.  IjOuis,  Mo.,  April 
IP,  la.ss.  While  hie  fatber 
was  a  missionary  among  tbe 
Indians,  William  learned 
the  Indian  language  tto  that 
he  spoke  it  better  than  Eng- 
lish, and  there  began  his 
(nnconscious)  preparation 
for  mission  work. 

Ho  was  graduated  at  St.  Charles  College,  Mo.,  when 
Dr.  W.  K.  Anderson  was  President,  and  Rev.  E.  H. 
Marvin  (afterward  Uisbop)  was  connected  with  the 
College.  He  v»s  also  tutor  in  the  College  while  a 
stndent.  He  attended  the  Biblical  Institute  at  Concord, 
N.  H  ,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  leaker,  and  aftei 
ward  spent  some  lime   in  te&cbing. 

Ai  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1i?68,  he  became  theAg< 
of  the  Amerii'in  Bible  Society  to  direct  the  distril 
tion  of  Bibletj  through  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  T< 

In    this   year  be    married   Miss    Delia    Morrison,  tli^ 
daughter  of   Mr.  John    W.  Morrison,  formerly    of  La 
Orange,  Ky.    Mr.  Morrison's  bonao  was  the  Methodist 
preaolier's  home.     Miss  Morrison  waf)   an    aeooiuptish^ 
Christian  ladr,  and  has   been   an  able  assiatanL 
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»b>nd  ID  bin  itinerant  work  and  especially  in  the  rais- 
ed. 
I>r.  Patteraon  was  appointed,  in  1860,  the  pastor  of 
»**.,:;il  M«ihodtsi  Church,  Memphin,  Tenn.,   wberu  he 
LW'  *  l^rge  and  handsome  ohnruh.     Ilia  auccesa  in  tliia. 
I  in  furnishing  plans  for  other  church    buildings,  and 
\\:  [iiMtsbing  a  work  on  Church  Archit^-cture,  resulted. 
1 10  ^r-^atJy  improving    the   archileoture    of   Methodist 
I  C:tir.;beB  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  caused  Bishop 
JHuviD  to  give  hina  the  name  of  "Haggai.'' 
He  was  one  of  the  firfit  agents  of  the  "Central  Uni- 

aftervard  "Van- 
bill  UniverMily."  Ho 
fMommended  by  the 
ing  Elders  of  the 
rfflphis  Conference  and 
ii;tvuned  by  Biahop  Kee- 
ter  u  Superintendent  of 
Ihe  Central  Mexican  MiH- 
AOBoftheMethodialEpiii- 
<0]ialCburch,South,wbich 
povtiion  be  still  holds. 

From  the  time  that  he 
took  charge  of  the  Mission 
n  the  City  of  Mexico, 
fib.  H,  IK7B,  he  has  been 
t  devoted  and  saoceiwfnl 
leider  of  the  Misaion 
Bud.  His  policy  has  been 
loatilize,  as  far  as  posei- 
We,  native  workers,  and 
nise  up  preachers  and 
lachers  from  the  native 
nnlu,  and  the  results  have 

{rroven  the  wisdom  of  his 
TJBura. 

For  three  years  he  and 
hb  wife  were  the  only  for- 
■go  misaionaries  in  the 
Sntbem  Methodist  Cen- 
tal Uexioan  Mission.  He 
biifuffered  severe  perse< 
cation— has  been  wounded,  and  barely  escaped  with  his 
lift,  but  baa  stood  bravely  at  his  post,  gladly  aufferiDg,  if 
thereby  souls  should  be  saved.  I  Fe  has  seen  the  work 
grandly  developing,  until  now  there  are  in  the  Mission 
foor  foreign  ordained  helpers,  4n  native  preachers,  23 
«HooU,and  1,700  communioanta.  This  isthe  largest  work- 
ing force,  extending  over  the  largest  territory  of  any 
vbnrch  in  the  field,  although  others  have  been  working 
•  longer  lime. 

He  WM  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Cen- 
'*nary  College,  Louisiana,  in  IHSO.  Still  in  the  full 
''gor  of  manhood,  and  efficiently  aided  by  bis  wife, 
'fee  Church  rejoices  in^what  he  has  accompliabed,  and 
*Ook*  for  greater  things  yet  to  be  performed  by  him  in 
^■be  great  work  of  leading  Mexico  from  the  supersti- 
tions of    Papacy  into  the  Clear  Light  of  the  Gospel. 
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Woman's  boahd. 
The  Secretary  (Mrs.  D.  H.  McGavock)of  the  Woman's 
Hoard  of  Missionu  of  the  M.  K.  Church,  South,  reports, 
"We  are  represented  in  Central  Mexico  by  MIm  B. 
HIanche  Oilbert,  and  Miss  >[attie  B.  Jones.  After  pa- 
tient waiting  and  under  many  difficulties  they  opened 
work  in  San  Louis  Polosi,  March  13,  1$H9.  The  deeign 
is  a  first-clas^  self-sustaining  boarding  school  for  Mexi- 
can girls  and  a  free  day  school.  San  Luis  Potest  is  one 
of  the  most  fanatical  places  in  the  Kepublic,  and  the  un- 
dertaking of  these  young  ladies  is  more  than  usually  ar- 
duous, but  they  are  brave 
and  have  faith  in  their  en- 
terpriBe,and  if  sustained  in 
this  advanced  move  by 
the  Church,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  ultimate  success.  "^ 

nORDER  MISSION  OF  BOUTQ  - 
KRN   ilETUOniSTCUURCH. 

The  latest  report  we 
have  of  the  Mexican  Bor- 
der Mission  of  this  Church 
re]>ort4<  "U  American  and 
21  native  itlaerantB,  with 
2  American  and  9  native 
local  preacbura,  giving  a 
ministerial  force  of  41; 
with  119  American  and 
1,142  native  members  of 
the  Church,  which,  with 
the  preachers,  make  a 
Church-membership  1 0 
the  credit  of  the  Mexican 
Border  of  l,80i!.  Tho  two 
most  important  new  plaeea 
occupied  are  Saltillo  and 
Monterey." 

MBTHODIST    EPI800PAL 
^  CBUBCU. 

The  Mexico  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  met  in   the   City 
of  Mexico  Jan.  lS-19,  1885,  Bishop  Harris,  presiding. 

The  statistics  reported  show  03ft  full  members,  674 
probationers,  16  local  preachert»,  14  churches,  18  Sabbath 
euhools  with  6:i  officers  and  teachers  and  764  scholars. 
During  the  previous  year  125  children  and  90  adults 
were  baplized,  $23S  collected  for  missions,  tl02  for  edu- 
cation, and  t7*'5  for  ministerial  support. 

The  appoinlraenta  made  al  the  Conference  were: 

C.  W.  DauBS,  I'nrfllding  Elder  of  Mexico  District. 

GuaosjUttlfl  c:ircuit.  Duslon  Kemble  preacber  in  charge,   with 
assistADts  S8  follows:  Guansjusto  City,  C.  A  Oamboa;  Leon.  J. 
.M.  Euro7a;  Salamanca  aud  Irupuato.  8.  I-  Lopez;  Silas  and  Col-  ] 
ramaro,  one  to  be  supplied. 

Mexico  Circuit.  J.  W.  Butlor,  preacher  In  chari^,  wilh  asslat- 
anUaa  follows:  Arroyoznrco,  one  to  be  supplied;  MeiicoCity  and 
Ixtac«lcf>.  Augustin  Pftlacios,  one  to  be  supplied ;  MiialloTes  and 
Ayapango.  Abundio  Tovar.  one  to  be  supplied;  San  Vlcenle  and 
CosUiocbaw.  one  to  be  supplied. 


Ori/.»bB  Circuit,  Simon  Loza,  preacher  in  charge;  Cordova,  ooe 
to  be  suppti(;<l, 

Pacbuc&  Oircutt.  L.  C.  Bmilh.  preachor  in  charge,  wilh  aasist* 
aols  as  follows:  Z\  Chico.  one  to  be  stipplJed;  Mineral  del  Jloate 
and  Omitlaw,  P.  F.  Valderrama;  Pachuca,  8ixio  Bcriial;  Teznn 
tepee  and  Acnyuca,  Jacinto  Ueroanilex;  Tiilancingo,  Joariuln 
Ueruandeu;  Pacbuca  and  Mineral  del  Koote,  Euglisb  work,  one 
to  )>e  ttupplied. 

Puebla  Circuit,  A.  W.  Qreenman,  prcacber  In  charge,  with 
iissistants  QB  foHowa:  Apjznco,  one  to  be  supplied;  Put:  hi  a  and 
San  Martin,  BeDJ&mlB  Velasco;  Tctela,  Roman  Medinu;  Xocbla- 
pulco,  one  to  be  supplied. 

Queretaro  Circuit,  S.  P,  Craver,  preacher  in  charge,  with 
Ottistanta  as  folluws:  Colayo,  one  to  be  KUpplii-rl;  i^iiL'retaro 
and  Cortax&r,  one  to  be  supplied :  San  Juan  del  Kio,  one  to  be 
supplied. 

8t  W.  Siberia.  President  of  the  Preparatory  and  Theological 
School  at  Puebla — member  of  Puebla  (Quarterly  Conference. 

J.  W.  Butler,  A^ent  of  the  Ml&siou  Press,  and  of  the  Book 
Depository. 

C.  W.  Drees,  £ditor  of  £1  Abogado  Christiano  llustrado,  and 
of  Books. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  W.  Drees,  SuperinteDtlent  of  the  Mis- 
sion, writes  respecting  the  Conference  and  its  result: 
Our  Conference  was  organized  and  went  through  it8 
work  with  due  regularity  under  Bishop  Harris^  guid- 
ance, it  was  altogether  the  most  liarmonious  and  spir- 
itiulty  the  moflt  profitable  annual  assembly  we  have  held. 
On  Conference  Sunday  in  the  Prayer  meeting  and  Love 
Feast  a  special  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  experi* 
enced.  Faith  and  hope  and  lov9  were  kindled  anew  iu 
many  hearts  as  tire  from  above  came  down  upon  the 
altar  of  willing  sacrifice.  Without  a  murmur  and  with- 
out the  slightest  hint  that  any  other  arrangement  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory,  our  brethren  have  all  gone 
to  their  appointed  lields,  and  there  is  a  cheering  confi- 
dence that  thia  will  be  the  best  year  in  the  history  of  this 
mission. 

The   following   report  is  also   made:  "The  year  just 
dosing  has  been  one  of  great   financial  ombarraf^Hment 
in  Mexico.     Hence  the  greater    number  of  our    people, 
always  at  a  disadvantage  on  account  of  their  profession 
of  faith,  have  been  subjected  to  great  distress,  yet  cases 
of  apostacy  from  this  cause  have  been  so  rare  (if,  indeed, 
any  Kuch  have  occurred)  as  to  excite  uo  remark  whatever. 
"Collections  reported  show  in  every  column  but  one 
the  proof  that  our  people  are   growing  in  the   grace  of 
Christian  liberality,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  pecu- 
niary distress  through  which  most  of  our  churcheH  have 
been  called  to  pass.     There  have  been   several  cases  of 
epect.'il  liberality.     The  Coallincban  people-  all  Indians 
— have  raised  liberal  collectioiiH  for  their  church  build- 
ing.    In  Cuei-amaro  a  single  friend  has  given    tbe    land 
for  a  church  site.    In  Xochiapulco  ground  and  sufficient 
materials  are  assured  for  the  erection  of  a  large  place  of 
worship.     In    Zautia   a   building,   formerly   a   Komish 
chapel,  is  offered  on  condition  that  we  repair  it  so  as  to 
make  it  avuilabic  for  wonthip. 

"Better  than  all,  there  has  been  in  several  of  our 
obarches  a  great  quickening  of  spiritual  life  and  fervor. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lor4  has  been  graciously  poured  out 
in  Salamanca  and  in  other  places." 


The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
odist  Episcopal  Church  reports  in  Mexico  tS  minion 
3  astiislanta,  7  Day  schools  with  290  papils,    70  child 
in  an  Orphanage,  and  40  women  nnder  instruction. 
Orphanage  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  charge  of  Miss 
Huray  and  Mlbs   Loyd    is   accomplishing  macU   gouJ. 
Miss  Swaney  and  Mies  Warner  are  in  charge  of  a  sob 
at  Puebla;  Slips  Hastings  and  Miss  Latimer  at  Pachui 
There  are  also  schools  at   Miraflores,   Queretaro,  Lcoi 
Real  del  Monte,  and  El  Chico.   The  annual  report  says^ 
*'There  are  enoonraging  signs  of  future  success  in  M< 
iuo,  and  if  the   seeds  of  truth   are  scattered    faitbfall 
the  harvest  will  surely  come." 

"church  of  jebub.*' 
This  Church  organized,  in  Mexico  by  Dr.    (afte 
Bishop)  Kiley  has  been  called  the  C'hurch  of  Jeiaa,  b 
the  legal  title,  and  the  one   recognized   by  the   Chu 
under  whose  fostering  care  it  has  been,    (the  Proteaii 
Epi»tcopal  Church  in  the  United  States)  is  "The  Mexi 
Branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chrisi 
Militant  upon  Earth." 

It  seemed   planted  in    fruitful  soil,   and  at  one  ti 
claimed  over  7,000    adherents  and  over  3,000    raembei 
wilh  one  Bishop,  one  Bishop-elect,  and  three   Dioceaeai 
but  internal  strife  and  arbitrary  rule  have  succeeded  i 
almost  entirely  destroying  it.     We  are  unable  to   asi 
tain  from  the  latest  reports  the  number  of  the  commi 
nicanls,  as  they  are  not  distinguished  from   the  m 
bers  of  the  congregations. 

The  "Spirit  uf  Mimiom^''  for  April,    18R5,   under  thi 
heading    of   "Mexican   Missions"   as  reported    by   thi 
"Mexican  League"  gives  a  letter  from  Rev.  EKgio  Lo 
written  in  Mexico   February  25,    which  shows  that  t 
communicants  and  the  members  of  the  congregations 
this  church  amount  to  nearly  six  hundred.     The  letl 
is  as  follows: 

I  bavc  Iciirned  that  you  dealre  some  iaforoiatioD  In  regard 
the^congre nation 8  in  tbe  Diocefte  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
I  viait  flBofleD  as  po^eibte. 

.dwwMiwM— Tbia  is  a  thoroughly  o  rgaoiztd  pariah  of  whl 
I  am  the  pastor,  vhiting  it  every  fortnight,  and  sometimes  e 
Keek.     It  consists  of  forty  persons  who  attend   the  si'rvlcoB 
uUrly,  one  of  tbe  brethren  lending  us  his  own  booso  for  this  p' 
pose.  Tbty  are  vtry  faithful. and  are  raising  funds  to  build  a  chs] 

Ayapangy. — This  congregation,   which  i«  about  a  league  d; 
Isnt  from  the  former  une.  i»  composed  of  twenty  members, 
vices  are  held  every  fortnight.    I  have  well   founded  hopes 
this  congregation  will  locrease  in  numbers 

CenUapa. — Tliis  is  a  coagregation  of  ten  pvrKons,     It  is  a 
a  Iciiguc  north  of  Amecameca,  and  the  servioes  arc   held  en 
fortnight.     It  is  a  somewbat  dangerous  locality. 

Taimanalco.—TtiiB  pariah  has  fifty  membors  who  worship  e 
Sunday  in  a  privHto  bouse.     The  attendance  is  increaslDg,   and  a 
hall  ifl  being  fitted  up  as  a  chapel. 

^n  Jvon  AUaeaatajfa. — A  parish  compofed  nf  thirty  peraoos, 

wbo  bold  services  every  Sunday,    This  village  is  al  the  base  nf  a 

mounliiio."  ,, 

San  Andret  ifetia.—X.  uoogregatlon  of  tea   persons,    meetis^l 

every  twenty  da;  s.  ^H 

(heoiiUan.^ A.  conyregnllon  of  sixleen   persons.     Tht-re  were 
formerly  sixty  atlendaotv,  but  the  larger   part  have  joioed 
Methodists     Service  is  held  e^ery  Sunday. 


I  Jkfia — A  congregation  of  twelve  persons  who  aescmble  erery 
algfal  in  a  private  bouse.     At  this  place  I  hove  hopes  of  good 

&*  Avffvmin  Atiaptiieo.~X  parish  consisling  of    fifty  mem- 

nrabippint;  every  Sunday  in  a  private  houac. 
St%  jifAfMrian.— A  congregation  of  twelve  penons,    holding 
^■nke  ex^ry  fortnight. 

J^-^cUEcftM. — A  psri&li  composed  of  sixty    persons  who  hold 
1^  •Miret  every  Sunday  In  ft  cbapel  which  they   have  built.    This 
rr.-r!f:»iioQ  Is  JDcreaaing. 
A««<Ka.— This  little  groupconsista  of  sevcQ  persons. 
BamPtdroJaloatoc — A  congregation  of  tneuly  five  persons  who 

I  every  Sunday  in  a  smtill  cbspel  which  they  have  built. 
AaAs, — A  psiish  of  silly  bretbren  who   hold  services  every 

Isy  in  a  private  houae. 
^fttf.— There  are  fourteen  brethren  at  this  place  who  asaem 
(etery  fortnight  in  a  private  house. 
OimguM.—iL  oongregiitiou  of  ten  families  who  from  fear  go  to 
[■Ihi  Beighboring  parish  of  Rui/iIa. 

&M  Pedro  Martyr.— K  parish   of  one  hundred    persons  wbo 
■HnMeevery  Sunday  and  every  Friday  evening   in  a  cliapel 
[«bk&  they  have  built. 

/tfuteinffo. — A  parish  of  seventy  persona  who  are  building  a 

\  dMfel  and  meet  every  Sunday  in  a  priv&tc  house.     All   of  these 

waireeatioDS  are  in  charge  of  lay-readers,  with  the  exception  of 

:igo,  where  the  Prcabyler  Pioquinia  Origuela  resides.     I 

--cm  all  with   as  much  frequency  as  poasible,   or  rather  1 

ihould  say  when  I  can  obtain  the  requisite  funds.  Up  to  this 
dfttc  I  have  defrayed  the  expenses  out  of  my  salary,  but  aa  Ibis 
^)m  fsOed  so  repeatedly  I  have  msny  times  mide  the  journeys  on 
I  hope  the  ^[exican  League  will  coDtlouc  lis  noble  efforts 
fthia  church,  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  my  country. 

PBXSBTTEKIAN  CUUBCIl,  NOBTU. 

"The  American  PreHbyterian  Church,  North,  has  two 
nc«f».-^il  missions  in  Mexico.  In  March  laal  it  reported 
tKa  follow  ing  atatialics: 

Aatftem  JtfiAic'on.*  Ordained  Tni<igtonHries,  3;  Female  teachers, 
taMooarlM)  2;  Ordained  native  preachers.  14:  Llcenseii  preach- 
en.  5.  Native  teschers,  11;  Churches  and  congregations,  QO; 
Ciatch  members,  (iocludiag  children)  4,570;  Added  during  Ihe 
;«ir«  1.133;  <.'hlldren  bapti7.sd,  83U.  Adults  baptized,  (!3I;  Day 
icboous,  16;  Scholars  Id  day  echoola,  4:J5;  Sabbath  schools,  17; 
Sdwlan  in  Sabbath  schools,  033;  Bonrding  school.  1;  Scholars  in 
toirding  tchool,  33;  Theological  Seminary,  1 ;  Students  in  Theo- 
bfiral  Ssminary.  10;  Cootributious  by  the  churches.  $4,417;  In 
Hnusunt  congregations,  15,000. 

Sorthrrn  MUtion:  Ordained  missionaries,  6;  Female  teachers, 
tiOidsined  naiive  preachers,  3;  Licensed  native  preachers.  8; 
SuiYc  H(li»*ra,  17;ChuTchea.  31;Church  members.  1.U6U;  Added 
darbg  the  year,  ItSr'S ;  Day  schools.  11;  Boarding  schools,  1;  Schol* 
in  Id  day  schools,  ifSO;  Sabbath  schools,  14;  Scholars  in  Sabbalh 
ickoMi,  577;  sludents  for  the  ministry,  8. 

The  Report  of  the  Southern  Mission  says;  "During 
iKc  ^car  there  have  been  eatabli&hed  of  c-burcbes  and 
pretdiing  stations  nineteen,  se&ttered  among  the  five 
Stiles,  aa  follows:  Gnerrcro,  fonrtccn;  Michoacan,  two; 
Tabasco,  two;  Mexico,  one.  Ten  of  these  oongregationa 
bavi-  been  organized  into  churcheB,  seven  of  them  being 
eilQited  in  Guerrero,  two  in  Zitacuaro,  and  one  in  Ta- 
basco, having  an  aggregate  membership  of  376.  The 
tots!  mtrabership  of  the  churches  will  be  found  in  the 
Matifltica)  report.  The  new  unorganized  congregations 
tre  sitnattid  in  four  States — seven  in  Guerrero,  one  in 
3lexico,  one  in  San  I^uis  Potosi,  and  the  other  in  Tabas- 
co.   The  work  in  the  Guerrero  field  is  reported  oa  new, 


for  such  it  is  practically.  Although  in  aeveral  of  the 
places  where  work  has  just  been  commenced  there  had 
been  a  few  religious  services  held  before,  in  several  there 
had  never  been  seen  a  Proteatant  minister,  in  none  had 
a  church  been  organized,  and  for  eight  years,  or  ever 
since  the  fatal  massacre  in  Acapulco,  the  whole  State 
bad  been  barred  against  Protestantism." 

The  report  also  says:  "In  no  country  can  the  Goapel- 
be  preached  to  a  greater  number  of  willing  hearts,  with 
the  same  amount  of  outlay,  than  in  this  sister  Republic. 
The  6gbt  against  Roman  Catbolicism,  inOdelity,  indif- 
ference, and  avarice  is  a  bitter  and  desperate  one;  bat 
the  coming  decade  will  certainly  see  even  great  victo- 
ries for  the  faith  of  Jesus  than  the  past  decade  of  won- 
ders has  witneased." 

FBIBNDS. 

The  Friends  have  as  missionaries  in  Mexico,  Samuel 
A.  Purdie  and  wife,  Julia  L.  13allenger,  Ora  Osborne, 
and  Lillie  Neiger.  Theee  are  assisted  by  Wm.  A.  Walls 
and   several  native  preachers  and  teachers. 

The  mission  in  3Iatamoras  haa  been  crippled  to  some 
extent  by  the  emigration  of  over  half  of  the  memben:, 
bat  the  attendance   on  worship  has  been   good,     Thi* 
Boarding  School  gives  "rich  promise   to   the  Mexican-  j 
Church," 

Samuel  A.  Purdie  writes  ns  from  Matamoras  April  16: 

Hy  own  special  work  is,  as  heretofore,  the  publica- 
tion  of  religious  and  educational  books  in  the  Spaniah 
language  for  circulation  in  all  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries, in  which  employment  our  presses  are  kept  busily 
at  work,  and  in  connection  therewith  our  Bindery  and 
the  Stereotype  Foundry.  We  circulate  1,000  copies 
monthly  of  "EiJiamo  de  Olivo*^  (Olive  Branch).  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  West  India  Islands  come  in  for  a 
large  share  of  our  publishing  list.  Wo  take  Mpeciai 
pleasure  in  corresponding  with  and  supplying  literary 
societies  and  public  libraries  with  all  our  isaues,  and  in 
this  department  South  America  has  sent  in  many  oalK 
Our  oiroulatioo  is  almost  entirely  outside  of  the  Prot- 
estant Mission  circles,  and  among  literary  clubs.  Our 
present  immense  correspondence  in  these  countries  is  the 
result  of  fourteen  years  untiring  effort  iu  using  all  the 
available  means  of  gathering  information  about  those 
countries,  and  keeping  an  eye  on  the  names  of  writers- 
in  our  exchange  papers  who  seemed  lilcely  to  weloomo 
our  issues, 

'i'he  local  work  has  grovm  up  around  us  whilst  thus 
engaged,  and  la  limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  State 
of  Tamaulipaa,  and  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

Church  membership,  about  250  iu  the  State.  The 
Girls'  Day  and  Boarding  School  at  .Matamoros,  directed 
by  Miss  Julia  L.  Ballenger,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has 
an  enrolltuenl  of  13ti  pupils.  She  is  assisted  by  Misses 
Lillie  Neiger  and  Ora  Osborne,  of  Danville,  Ind.,  and  by 
Louisa  Flores,  a  talented  Mexican  teacher.  The  funds 
for  a  suitable  building  are  now  collected,  and  it  will  go 
forward  at  once.  A  talented  youn'jr  lady  of  Spanish  de* 
scent,  native  of  this  city,  h&s  h^nn  at  Earlham   College^ 
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Richmond,  Ind.,  preparing  herself  for  usefulneea  here, 
and  is  expected  to  take  her  position  in  ihe  Hoarding 
Sohoui  when  the  Hubool  is  IrauHferred  to  the  new  building. 

Our  Boy*8  Sohool,  in  charge  of  Wm.  A  AValia,  (Cana- 
dian), asfiiBted  by  an  able  Mexican  teacher,  is  taking 
rapid  strides,  and  will  vie  with  the  Girl'ti  School  in  num- 
ber and  usefalneM.  There  will  be  an  enrollmont  of 
about  80  by  May  let,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  rent 
larger  roornti  to  admit  them. 

A  Boy^B  Day  and  Roarding  School  at  San  Fernando 
-faae  been  in  operation  for  three  years,  with  a  high  grade 
■of  study,  a  son  and  several  nephews  of  the  present  Gov- 
«mor  of  Stale  being  among  the  pupils.  'I^he  teacher  is 
a  preacher  (Mexican)  with  several  out  stations  under  his 
charge.  At  one  of  these  a  Girls'  School  is  kept  up  by  a 
very  highly  educated  lady  convert,  who  also  keeps  ufi  a 
Sabbath  school  or  expository  services  every  Sabbath, 
about  twenty-five  young  ladies  attending. 

At  Gomez  Farian  in  Southern  Tamaulipas,  we  have  a 
oongregalion  numbering  from  ino  to  200  attenders; 
<;hurch  membership  about  70,  and  at  Santa  Barbara, 
the  cradle  of  the  Mexican  Reform  movement  of  Father 
LoKano,  we  have  a  strofig  mission,  attendance  at  services 
from  100  to  3.^0;  a  Day  School  and  Sunday  Sohool  being 
kept  up,  and  two  papers  issued  from  the  press — one 
local  items  and  religion,  edited  by  our  preacher,  and 
the  other,  for  children  and  Sabbath  schools,  edited  by 
his  wife. 

The  funds  are  now  available  to  build  a  sehcol  house 
for  a  Girls*  Sohool  at  Gomex  Farias,  where  we  have  an 
excellent  chapel  built  at  the  expense  of  Abby  G.  Meu- 
denhall,  of  Minneapolis,  Miun.,  who  sustains  that  mis* 
«ion  from  her  own  private  purse. 

About  1,000  people  attend  our  services  in  this  State, 
where  we  have  six  established  meetings  and  about  ten 
out-stations  where  periodical  services  arc  kept  up.  Some 
250  children  are  in  our  schools,  there  are  six  foreign 
missionaries,  five  native  ministers  recorded,  and  two  who 
are  now  encouraged  to  work  as  preachers,  and  whose 
labors  have  b  cen  bleosed. 

SOUTIflBK    PKB^iBTTBRIAN. 

The  mission  of  the  Amerioan  Southern  Presbyterian 
•Church  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Mata- 
moras,  Victoria,  and  Jiminez  in  Mexico,  and  Browns- 
•ville  in  Texas.  At  Matamoras  are  Rev.  A.  T.  Graybitl 
and  wife.  Miss  Anne  Dysart  and  Miss  Virginia  Leadro. 
At  Victoria  are  Rev.  Senor  Carrero  and  wife;  at  Jiminez 
is  Rev.  lieandro  Mora;  at  llrowneville  are  Rev.  J.  G. 
HftU  and  wife  and  Miss  Janet  il.  Houston.  The  report 
from  the  miKsion  just  made  says: 

"This  year  has  been  marked  by  the  organization  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Tnmaulipas.  It  ie  composed  exclusively 
of  natives,  and  embraces  three  ministers  and  five 
churches.  To  ihese  churches  have  been  added  during 
the  year  37  members." 

The  miflfiion  reports  331  members.  At  Jiminez  a 
church  was  organixed  the  past  year,  and  now  has  three 
elders,    one  deacon,  and  22  members.     About  $500  was 


contributed  for  the  building  of  a  church.     "Two  pro 
ising  young  men  in   the  congregation    wished  to  studj 
fur  the  ministry,  and  as  far  as  possible  are  willing  t^) 
so  at  their  own  expense.    They  have  met  with  gr 
opposition  from  friends,  but  seem  to  be  finally  deeidi 
upon  their  course." 
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AZTKC   IDOIS. 


AMERICAN    BOARII. 

The  Western  Mexico  IkIi9>4ion  reported  la»t  fall  31 
members  and  8  native  agents.  The  missionaries  w< 
Rev.  M.  A.  Crawford  and  wife.  Rev.  John  llowland  a: 
wife.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Bissell  and  wife,  and  Miss  Belle  M. 
Ilaakins.  Last  month  the  membership  had  inoreased  to 
47  members,  23  at  Guadalajara  and  .M  at  Tlajaraulco  (a 
town  of  3,000  inhabitaius).  Connected  with  these  sta- 
tions are  someontstatioos. 

The  Xorthern  Mexico  ]^IiR*iion  reported  no  members 
last  fall,  at  which  lime  the  Mission  Force  consisted  of 
Rev.  James  1).  Katon  and  wife,  and  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Dut- 
ton.  They  are  at  Chihuahua.  A  church  his  been  formed 
at  Chihuahua  having  eight  members.  The  mission  has 
been  reinforced  by  Kev.  Mr.  Case  and  wife,  who  are  lo- 
cated at  present  at  Parral.  "The  work  before  our  breth- 
ren is  opening  hopefully." 

ASSOl^'IATR     RKFORURO. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  ihe   South    haa 
mission    at  Tampico,  Mexico,  in  charge  of   Rev.  N, 
Pressly  and  wife.     The  latest  reports  we  have   show  2 
native  helpers  and  5Q  communicants. 
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Mexico  and  ibe  Mexican). 

A  DI»loc«c  tor  debt  penoDk. 
3T  FAJ^rE  RorSR  VEL'D«E. 

I  I  .  1  tjftUwradaboutmeawhulegroupof 
i^i>  ia.J  !aMes — bftjA  and  girls  who  Ibougbl 
i!  •x-.isX.  ihev  rcftd— aiid  were  as  eager,  at 
■r  lime,  to  add  to  their  itock  of  useful 
rrledgo.  as  to  Join  in  a  goine  of  romps, 
oUicr  Mhv.  tbo  eldest,  was  sixteen. 
1  Utile  >iell  nuly  dve,  while  seveootlien 
Dg  between.  Just  now,  Mex- 
t\oplc  of  interest,  as  a  mlssion- 
ft.7.  ncentlf  relumed  from  ibul  laud,  had 
(;.-trfl  i-.-iihtisijisiically  of  the  couuiry 
a  ■>.  both  ancient  and  modern; 

■On  ojriir.  Ill  Ktiidjlog  Up  thestibject,  liod 
Ifuad  IB  th«  library  a  Hlllo  volume  tuin- 
ttiolftf  aaoDg  lUher  engravings,  the  armo- 
:iil  badcea  worn  by  the  ancient  Aztecs, 
OMig  wbicls  the  cactus  was  most  cun- 
)l*«M»a.) 

lonOL  "Auntie,"  dear,"  why  was  the 
actus  bluoncd  on  the  shield  of  McxIcoT 
'  tb  'Atirbe  the  most  valuable  product  of 
stittd  eo  rioh  in  frulta  and  flowers  asMex- 
ltob4wcrfbod  by  travellersT" 

ArsT.  "The  cat'liis  has  txien  by  no 
ati«ai  tbfr  most  valued  reiretable  product 
••I  Uflxfco,  either  In  uncient  or  modem 
t)»eft.  That  runJc  belongs  to  the  maguey, 
aitlcb  wwi  Lo  the  A7.tccs,  as  to  the  Meii- 
CU9  of  our  day,  as  lodlspenaable  to  their 
QsaxlKJCX,  as  Is  the  great  family  of  palms 
Hindu,  Malay,  and  Rnrmcse." 

"Won't  you  lell  un  some  of  I  he 
y  cnake  of  the  moffucy,  aunlfef" 
i  "yrom  the  fibre  lliey  make 
liinwl:  from  the  bark,  paper  l>etl(>r  than 
lie  rapyrui  of  Kgypt;  housed  are  often 
rtnerad  wlih  its  leaves  sewed  together  by 
tfaitltom-shaped  needles  that  shoo',  out  from 
och  odg«;  wbilti  bats,  baskebi,  curtains, 
Uau,  and  fences,  are  likewise  formed  of 
the Iflares  variously  prepared;  and  of  the 
ftp,  they  make  pulguf,  which  was  lo  the 
\'-':\-  food  and  drink,  medicine  and 
li\<iry,  as  it  is  still  to  the  Mexican;*  " 

Uav.  "But  if  they  cstccmcl  thcmaffucy 
nblgbly,  why  was  the  honor  of  bciugem 
Kuooed  on  thdr  shields,  accorded  to  the 
eubuf 

Avar.  "It  was  to  memorlali?^  an  im- 
panut  event  in  tfaeir  history.  Ouc  of  the 
«em  nf  the  ancient  Aztecs  had  foretold 
thai  wherever  an  eagle  should  seize  a  ser- 
ftatss  il  lay  upon  a  cactus  bli^Miom.  tJitre 
Iht  wanderlDgK  of  their  pe<}ple  should 
mst;  Slid  trndition  says  thai  lhi.<t  very  oc- 
f^irmiee  deierrafncd  the  site  of  their  splen- 
'l"l  iiiciropoUft,  Tum>chUtt»n.  So  it  is  uoi 
•uitriDge  after  all  that  the  cnctus  rather 
Uaatbe  maguvy  should  have  been  rhoseii 
attkttr  natiunal  emblem." 

lavnutt  "Why  is  so  much  said  aImui 
liejSfirtTtof  Mexico  and  Ihcir  rich  tints?" 

Ainnr.  "I  think.dear,  it  haaticeii  justly 
Bunsd  'the  Land  of  KJowers;*  for  chotce 
floral  beauty  decks  the  edges  of  all  the 


magnlflcent  Tcaervolis  in  and  around 
Ibo  city;  women  and  girls  display  a 
graceful  cn<juciry  in  llie  adornment  of 
their  ebon  tresses,  flowera  of  the  brightest 
tints  being  always  preferred:  and  in  all 
their  feetivaU,  social  and  religious,  the 
whole  alinoepbere  is  redolent  with  Ibe 
choice  perfume  wafted  from  immense  pyra- 
mids of  fragrant  blossoms." 

Maude.  "I  was  reading  to-day,  auntie, 
that  'the  very  character  and  bablis  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  influenced  by  tbe  ahun 
dance  of  beautiful  flowers  scattered  every- 
where over  their  fair  land '  The  same 
writer  says,  'the  women  and  children  al- 
most live  out  of  doors,  and  one  hardly 
knows  which  most  to  admire  the  bright- 
eyed,  graceful  mothers,  or  their  dimpled, 
rosy,  rollicking  little  ones.' " 

Aunt.  "1  remember  our  missiouary 
friend  spoke  of  the  'temples  not  made  with 
hands,'  the  lovely  groves,  'shady  and 
swcet-9cented'  where  the  converts  were 
often  aascmblrd  forlnstruction  and  prayer. 
For  as  yet,  you  know,  at  tome  of  the  mis- 
sions, the  accommodations  for  worship  are 
()uitc  limited." 

Kddik.  "Wbatls  the  religion  of  Mex- 
ico, in  our  day.  auntie?" 

Auitt.  "The  Itoman  Catholic  is  the 
dominant  religion,  but  other  sects  are  re- 
spected, and  our  misnlons  have,  as  a  rule, 
been  fairly  dealt  with. " 

Ahtuur.  "Are  there  any  remains  of 
the  splendors  of  the  ancient  cai>italf  I 
think  I  have  read  somewhere  of  beautiful 
lakes  and  reservoirs  gorgeously  adorned,  ks 
among  tbe  attractlunsof  TenocbtiUan  " 

AfMT  "The  present  City  of  Mexico  is 
built  upon  the  stic  of  the  ancient  metropo- 
lis, and  amidst  its  ruins;  but  tbe  original 
lake  no  longer  surrounds  Uic  clly,  having 
l»een,  in  a  measure,  filled  upby  thedeslruc 
tion  of  tbe  old  walls  and  buildings.  There 
are  five  lakes  in  the  valley,  which  covcran 
area  of  one  hundred  square  miles,  with  a 
varying  depth  of  from  eight  inches  to  as 
many  feet  of  water.  When  Cortez  came, 
in  l.'idO.  all  these  lakes  wcresurrounded  by 
populous  villages  communicating  with 
each  other  by  canals,  [n  the  centre  of 
Tezcuco.  the  largest  lake,  wasbuili  tbe  far- 
fiiuied  capital  o*  the  Azlcco.  Thecily  was 
reached  from  the  Hhores  of  the  lakes,  by 
causeways  intersecteil  by  canals  for  tbe 
passage  of  lK>ats.  Gradually  the  size  of  the 
lake  has  diminished  bv  evanoratlon.  as  well 
ss  by  the  buried  ttebrit,  so  that  water  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  old  IhorougUfares,  ex- 
cept occasional!}'  in  tbo  rainy  sea.^n,  when 
the  lake,  having  uti  outlet,  floods  the  city 
for  spv^rnl  foci." 

Nona,  "Hut  the  hatuai,  aanlte.  what  of 
Ihcmt" 

Aunt.  "The  modern  city  ta  regularly 
laid  out,  with  squares  and  buildings  wor' 
ihy  of  its  ancient  fame.  In  the  very  centre 
is  the  grand  square,  upon  which  fronts  the 
Clalhedral.  the  President's  palace,  and  other 


public  buUdings.  besides  many  of  the  rich- 
est stores  and  finest  art  exhibitions  in  the 
city.  Tbe  Cathedral  stands  just  where 
sU>od  ihe  grand  old  temple  of  the  AzUici, 
and  in  It  U  stillshown  theOi/<-«'/<»n'o  A^ko. 
or  Aztec  Calendar,  the  most  conspicuoua 
objecton  the  western  wall,  near  the  angle  of 
tbe  mainfront  Thlsstoneorbasalticrock 
is  about  thirteen  feel  square,  exquisitely 
carved,  and  upon  the  face  of  the  dial  ia 
sculptured  tbe  sun  In  its  four  seasons,  its 
movements  dictated  by  the  god.  Toualiab, 
with  open  mouth  and  extended  tongue." 

Mat.  "Auniie,  dear,  had  these  quaint 
devices  no  special  design,  or  has  their  dg- 
niflcation  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of. time!" 

AtTKT.  "Tlie  huge  face  of  the  sun  god 
Is  surrounded  by  cirvlrs  filled  with  biero- 
gtyphics  that  are  said  to  etpress  the  divi- 
sion of  days  and  nights  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  as  also  the  dajra  of 
the  week,  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  tbe 
number  of  daye  in  a  year.  There  Is  also  a 
sortof  hiorcjglyphic  portraiture  of  the  great 
national  feasts  10  memorialize  the  solsticca 
and  equinoxes  The  traveller  finds  every- 
where about  him.  in  this  great,  beimtiful 
city,  mementoes  of  the  andettt  dwellers, 
far  more  interesting  than  anything  in  the 
pre-toiit " 

RoBDiB  "Tell  us,  auniie,  of  some  of 
the  remains  of  public  buildings  that  Iiave 
comedown  lo  us  from  Ibis  wonderful  race, 
especially  those  that  pertain  to  their  na^ 
tional  observances." 

AcMT.  "In  the  National  Museum  may 
be  seen  the  sacrificial  stone  of  tbe  Aztecs, 
all  begrimed  with  gory  stains,  just  as  when 
thrown  down  by  the  Spaniards,  from  the 
summit  of  T«w>catli,  atill  sUined  with  the 
life  bl''od  of  their  countrymen  sacrificed  a 
few  days  before.  A  few  pacea  off.  Is  the 
terrible  5lonc  yoke  that  used  to  hold  fast 
the  victim,  while  tbe  heart  was  torn  from 
the  quivering  body,  and  hard  by  are  the 
obsidian  kniv.s.  with  which  the  priesU, 
with  solemn  pomp,  made  the  incision  be« 
twcen  the  ribs  of  the  doomed  victim.  A 
very  life  like  group  per&onates  the  coronfr 
lion  of  a  king,  by  tbe  high  prie»t.  as  far 
bark  as  1415.  and  iinothcr.  a  Mexican  em- 
peror in  a  council  of  kings,  of  nearly  the 
samedaUf;  while  the  pictorial  and  hiero- 
glyphic delineation*  of  the  creation,  deluge, 
and  building  of  Babel,  show  at  least, 
a  partial  acqualounce  with  ihe  earlier 
erentsof  Scripture  history.  U  maybelhal 
because  they  were  In  a  measure  enlight- 
ened, yet  uwuid  not  Mu-ty,  thai  ihey  have 
been  blotted  from  the  earth,  and  almost  all 
beside  their  name,  forgotten.  Ilead  Rom. 
1:31'23. 

BaUirtioir,  Mil. 


'  Uoiten,  Lord,  the  glorious  lime. 

When,  beneath  Meadah's  sway. 
Every  nation,  every  dime. 
Shall  the  gospel  call  obey." 
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Jtlaslnnarj  Catrchlitm  on  Mpxlco, 

IF/wre  it  Mericcf  youth  of  the  United 
States,  and  bctweea  ike  PaciOc  Oc«au  and 
tbe  Quit  of  Mexico. 

Wh^  M  MexicoT  It  is  a  confederation 
of  27  States,  one  Territory,  and  one  Fed- 
eral District. 

What  w  iu  anaf   763,804  square  milca. 

What  is  its  popiUatiffnf  About  10.500.000. 

T"  fnhat  niiv*  tfo  th*j/  belong  f  Tliey 
Indians;  Meslizoa  (half  caate  Indiana  and 


ployed  an  agrnt,  Rev.  R  P.  Thompson,  In 
Northern  Moxlco,  who  loft  in  1t<62  on  uc 
count  of  the  war. 

What  independent  motetMnt  Uttfard  Prot' 
tn'Jinimn  originated  in  Mertcof  In  1861-2 
the  growing  discontent  with  the  comip 
tiona  of  Romanism  took  rbape  in  the  cfTurt 
of  Ramon  Lozano  to  organize  an  indepen- 
dent diurch.  In  1664  a  priest  named^Fmn- 
Cisco  Agtiilar,  converted  from  Romftnism 
by  hia  study  of  the  BcripturCH.  organized 


What  became  "f  Min  It/mki»'»  toork .' 
1873  it  was  transferred   to  the   Americ 
Board. 

What  other  toeUtie*  and  churches 
ainee  entered  Mt^«ff  In  1870  I  he  Ann 
can  Baptist  Home  M  laslouary  Socifl 
assumed  the  sup^wrt  of  Rev.  Thou 
Westrup,  will)  pnrviounly  wiu*  einplo 
by  the  American  Bible  Society,  1S72 
FriendB  Foreign  Mission  Association;  Ifl 
tbo  Prfsbyterian  fhuivh.  North,  look 


litoiiiic;^ 
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whites);  C^olen  (whitea  of  Spanish  dc 
•cent);  and  Negroes,  Mulattoefl.  Kuropeons, 
and  AmtHcana. 

Who  i>  (Ac  pretent  prf*idenlf    General 

PorfirioDiaz,  since  December  1,  1884. 

What  i$  the  religion  of  Mexieof  The 
majority  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
Roman  Cathoicism  waa  the  oul}*  worship 
tolerated  under  Bpaninh  nilr,  and  contin- 
ued the  Slate  rHijfitm  under  the  repub- 
lic uuiil  1857.  when  the  amended  conoti 
luUon  entirely  sep  i  rated  Church  uud  State. 
Some  of  t)ie  ludlaos  hold  to  the  ancient 
Aztec  religion,  modilled  by  and  mixed 
with  Catholicism. 

Whttt  tcn$  ihajtriit  l*rn(eiitunt  ifitHKiott  te^/rk 
i»  J/i jiW' r  In  l83o  Rev.  Dr.  Rrlghamdis- 
Iribiiied  some  Bibles  during  a  journey 
through  Me^kico. 

What  »ooutif  ftoM  firtt  to  enter  the  field  f 
The  American  Bible  Society  soni  an  agent 
in  16:{3  to  explore  the  Held  uud  cliHiribute 
Bibles.  In  1648  they  sent  auotlier  with 
the  United  SUtea  army.     In  18C0  they  em- 


TaiuciKATioii  OP  caaixo  cahax^  vbxico. 

in  the  City  of  Mexico  the  first   Prolestiint 
congregation,  with  about  fifty  nieniberH. "' 

Wftat  became  of  this  eoTtffngation  *  They 
fiCHltered  after  Aguilar's  death  in  184G.  but 
moat  of  them  rallied  under  Bev.  (afterward 
Bishop)  H.  C.  Riley,  of  the  Protestant 
Eplucopal  Cliiircli  of  America,  who  went 
out  in  1809,  under  the  American  aud  For 
eign  Chrimian  Union. 

What  trug  the  ne-vntd  enritty  to  enter  Aftx 
ieof  The  Atnerican  and  Foreign  Christian 
Union,  in  the  spring  of  1865. 

WlUf  v-ii-g  their  Jlrat  minm'tMrfff  Miss 
Melimla  Rankin,  who  opened  a  girts'  school 
in  Monterey,  nod  at  the  some  time  super- 
intended the  colporteur  work  of  the  Union. 

JIme  had  3fii»  Jianfdn  prteiouMjf  tabtred 
far  MKTico*  From  IftW  to  1802  Rhe  con- 
ducted a  Rcminary  for  giria  at  Browna- 
rilli;,  Texas,  where  more  than  300  Mexican 
girls  were  trained,  and  from  which  she 
sent  over  1.500  Bfblea  iul^)  Mexico.  She 
at)^  made  some  short  evangelizing  tours  to 
Monteiey  and  other  Mexican  towuii. 


Ix^ 


the  work  previously  carried  on  by  ' 
American  and  Foreign  Christian  Uc 
1878  the  Methodi8tEpi8C<iptil  Church;  187* 
the  American  Beard,  oftorward  giving  up 
the  work  and  re-entering  in  1B82:  1879  the 
MethodiHt  Kplscopal  Church,  South:  1874 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church;  1877 
the  Assoctale  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South;  1880  the  Soutbera  BapUtsl  Con 
ventioD. 

What  are  the  preeent  Pratettttnt  ttafiatia 
for  Mt-tieol  Rev.  John  W.  Bntler  wriiM 
from  Mexico  City.  April  12,  18tC»,  giving 
the  following:  Ordained  mlnUtcra,  08; 
Unordaitcd  minislers.  92;  Other  workera 
employed,  130;  Congregations,  810:  Othev 
places  of  worship,  2-l-'i;  Church  communi- 
canlB,  18.407:  Pn)bable  adherent*.  28.840; 
Sunday  schools,  133;  Sunday  ttcbool  ecJio)- 
ars.  5.820;  Day  schools,  79;  Day  ftcbolars» 
3,H19;  Theological  M-iuinarieti,  4;  Thcolog< 
ica!  students.  4o.  There  have  been  50,117,' 
504  pages  of  religious  Htcntuic  iasued 
during  (he  past  ten  year*. 
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iSod'n  QEvrrladtine  Sign. 

3IO.  T.      THE    GBKAi    TRANsrOBMATlOMft. 
HT   ABTBCn  T.   FIBB80N,  D.   D 

who  observes  the  progress  of  modern  mtfisioDary 

history,  with  careful  and  pray t'l-f iil  eyes,  feels  thai 

be  is  standing  on  holy  ground;  before  a  burning 

boBh,  whose  every  twig  is  aflame  with  ibe  Divine 

tnce:  Deiif  in  Jlistoria. 

irft,  be  ii  confronted  with  remarkable  divine  inter* 
litions,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Before 
beralda  of  the  Crosa,  the  two  leaved  gates,  as  though 
oonirolled  by  invisible  bands,  open  of  their  own  accord. 
Xolonly  do  ports  sealed  for  cenluriea  and  doora  long 
dat,  present  no  longer  any  obstacle;  but  continents i<ud- 
jinly  oDveil  their  dark  interior,  ao  that  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  missionary  exploration,  the  maps  of  yester- 
day become  obsolete  today;  and  every  honr  seems 
tfitical,  and  almost  pivotal! 

Secondly,  the  studentof  miasions  beholds cfiref/ ^^vm« 
rtncJVi  in  the  transformation  of  individual  ckaracterj 
v''    '      '  of  lohole  cf>mmunUies. 

ri-si,  hardest,  rudest  of  heathen  have  been  snb- 
tlued,  aoftened,  refined  by  the  gospel.     ATricaner  was  a 
ions  demon,  an  atrocioos  monster  of  cruelty,  who 
d  kill  an  innocent  man,  that  he  might  make  a  drink- 
ing cap  of  his  skull,  and  a  drum  head  of  bis  skin.     One 
UHich  of  the  blessed  gospel  turned  that  lion  into  a  lamb. 
(Jowgis,  the  vile  Koord,  hung  round  the  Ilolyoke  school 
in  Persia,  with  gon  and  dagger,  sneering  and  mocking, 
tod    threatening,    with    roiirderous    violence,   his  own 
diaghter,  who  was  a  praying  pupil  in  the  school.     With 
the  fuddennese  of  a  lightning  stroke,  he  was  smitten  by 
iiod'i  power  into  penitence.  He  went  away  into  solitude 
like  Peter,  to  weep,  and  oaroe  back,  like  Peler,  to  love 
the  Lord  whom  he  had  despised  and  scorned,  and  hence- 
irtti  to  feed  His  sheep  and  lambs.  Gun  and  dagger  gave 
itee  to  Testament  and  hymn  book:  and  from  tliat  day 
e  tnrnlled  the  mountains,  telling  the  wild  Koords,  of 
bin  great  sins  and  his  great  Saviour,  and   thoiiting  with 
lie  last  breath,  **Free  grace!  free  grace!"    Even  Misa 
"inke,  stunned  by  the  miracle  of  such  a  conversion,  dared 
not,  at  the  first,  give  htm   credit  for  sincerity,  just  as 
primitive  disciples  distrusted  Saul  tff  Tarsus,  the  trans- 
formed persecutor. 

San  Quala,  the  Karen  convert,  under  that  same  gospel 
power,  became  one  of  the  most  unselSsb  laborers  for 
Cbrist.  Ue  aided  in  the  translation  of  the  Word  of  God, 
lided  the  missionaries  for  fifteen  years  through  the 
JQDgles:  thenhimaelf  began  to  preach  and  plant  churches, 
till,  within  three  years,  he  bad  gathered  nearly  twenty- 
fire  hundred  converts,  and  organised  them  into  more 
iban  thirty  cosgregations;  refusing  a  tempting  salary 
from  the  English  Government,  rather  than  mix  up  God's 
tork  with  secular  toil,  though  he  was  so  poor  that  he 
hid  U»  leave  even  hia  lovely  wife  to  pine  in  loneliness, 
while  he  went  on  his  tours  alone,  to  save  expense' 


What  the  gospel  has  done  for  individuals  it  has  done 
for  commxmities. 

In  1678,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  baptism  of  Ko 
Thah  Byu,  the  first  Karen  convert,  was  kept  by  the  con- 
secration of  a  memorial  hall,  bearing  his  name.  It  was 
built  by  Karen  Christians  at  a  cost  of  $15,000,  It  rep- 
resented twenty  thousand  Karen  disciples  converted 
from  demon-worship,  and  now  maintaining  their  own 
pastors  and  schools;  and  twenty  thousand  more,  who 
have  died  in  the  faith  of  Jesus.  That  ball  confronla 
Shtray  Mote  Tan  Pagoda,  with  its  shrines  and  idol 
fanes  on  the  opposing  hill;  and  here  the  traveler  may  see 
the  double  monument  of  what  the  Karens  were  and  areJ 

The  story  of  the  goBpel  in  the  South  Seas  is  another 
of  the  records  of  modern  miracles.  John  Williams,  the 
blacksmith's  boy  and  the  apostle  of  Polynesia,  found 
savages  of  the  lowest  type.  Idolatry  of  the  most  de- 
graded sort  bad  its  headquarters  at  Raiatea,  where  stood 
the  great  temple  of  Oro,  the  Moloch  of  the  South  Seaa. . 
But  the  gospel  triumphed.  Churches  and  schools  grew,' 
he  scarce  knew  how.  A  lawless  people  adopted  a  code 
of  laws  and  trial  by  jury.  Printing  presses  scattered 
the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life;  and  even  a  missionary  so- 
ciety was  formed,  with  King  Pomare  himself  as  its  first 
president,  and  $2,500  dollars  as  its  first  year's  contribu- 
tion toward  sending  the  gospel  to  other  islands,  yet  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  paganism. 

Williams  sails  for  Raratonga,  chief  of  the  Herrey^ 
isles,  and,  within  one  year,  that  whole  group,  with  A 
population  of  seven  thousand,  have  thrown  away  their 
idols  and  are  building  a  church  edifice  six  hundred  feet 
long!  Next,  Williams  visits  the  Samoa  group,  and  in  a 
short  time  has  the  whole  people,  60,000,  in  C'hriatian 
schools.  He  goes  forth  everywhere  like  bis  Master, 
"Conquering  and  to  conquer." 

The  story  of  Fiji  is  not  less  wonderful.  Here  is  a 
little  archipelago  of  over  two  hundred  islands,  the  popu- 
lation not  only  idolaters  but  cannibals;  they  builtbousca 
for  their  chiefs,  surrounding  the  piles  on  which  they 
rested,  with  the  bodies  of  living  men,  buried  alive.  They 
launched  canoes  by  making  rollers  of  living  human 
bodies;  they  killed  infants  and  strangled  widows. 
Human  language  has  no  terms  to  express  the  debase- 
ment of  ihw  people  or  the  atrocities  of  their  customs. 
Such  things  should  be  registered  in  hell  and  written  in 
blood.  The  Fijians  are  now  a  Chriati.in  people.  In  1842 
the  island  of  Ono  had  not  one  heatfun  left  on  it;  and  it 
became  the  centre  of  gospel  light,  until  the  whole  group 
ftiU  its  power;  so  that  to-day  there  are  a  thousand 
churches  of  Christ  on  those  islands.  Every  village  has 
its  church  building  and  school,  and  all  the  signs  of 
Christian  life,  and  a  gospel  civilization! 

It  was  written,  as  Dr.  Geddie's  epitaph,  that  "when  he 
came  to  Aneityum  there  were  no  Christiana;  when  he 
he  Jeft,  there  were  no  heathens."  Such  a  brief  hirtory 
might  be  written  of  all  Polynesia. 

The  field  being  world  wide,  we  are  compelled  to  be 
ooiftent  with  these  rapid   glances.     The  power  of  God 
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accomplished'  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  five  years, 
what  mere  human  power  could  never  have  done.  Yet 
President  Seelye,  backed  by  the  whole  American  Board, 
declared  in  18)9,  at  Syracuse,  that  the  previous  seven 
years  in  Japan  furnished  the  most  remarkable  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  eclipsing  not  only  Madagas. 
car,  but  even  the  early  triumphs  of  Christianity  in  the 
apostolic  age. 

To  appreciate  such  a  sentiment,  we  must  realize  that 
Madagascar,  "the  crown  of  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety," can  show  a  most  remarkable  history.  The  French 
governor  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon  sneered  at  the  first 
Protestant  missionaries  to  that  island;  and  told  them 
they  might  as  well  try  to  convert  cattle,  as  the  Mala- 
gasy. And  that  first  page  of  history  of  Madagascar's 
evangelization  was  black  indeed.  But  the  next  was 
white  with  the  purity  of  pious  devotion;  then  came  a 
bloody  page,  recording  a  persecution  as  cruel  as  Nero 
could  have  wished;  twenty-five  years  of  fire  and  slaugh- 
ter vainly  sought  to  burn  out  or  blot  out  the  impression 
of  that  gospel;  and  now  comes  the  golden  page;  Mada- 
gascar's queen  keeps  a  fortnight  of  jubilee  as  she  opens 
a  Christian  house  of  worship  on  her  court  grounds,  and 
puts  on  her  coronation  table  side  by  side  with  the  Laws 
of  the  Kealm,  the  precious  Book  of  Gk>d,  declaring  that 
her  island  empire  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

He  who  can  look  over  these  historic  pages,  and  see 
how  from  the  darkness  of  awful  vices  and  crimes,  this 
degraded  people  came  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  God's 
eatnts;  and  how  through  a  red  sea  of  blood  they  have 
have  come  to  the  golden  glory  of  a  Christian  theocracy, 
is  compelled  to  see  God's  everlasting  sign! 

These  instances  of  Gospel  power  and  progress  might 
be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  story  of  Powell  at 
Nanamaga,  Duncan  in  Colombia,  Judson  in  Burma, 
Wheeler  in  Turkey,  Johnson  in  Sierra  Leone,  Grant  in 
Persia,  Scudder  in  India,  Wolfe  in  China,  McAIl  in 
France,  and  Brainerd  in  New  Jersey,  are  but  a  few  out 
of  thousands  which  present  unanswerable  arguments  in 
favor  of  missions,  and  overwhelming  proofs  that  God's 
hand  is  in  this  work,  as  in  no  other  since  time  began. 

A  single  instance  might  be  added  as  an  example  of 
this  numberless  array  of  convincing  facts. 

In  1853  the  "Lone  Star"  Mission  among  the  Telugus 
was  almost  abandoned  as  both  fruitless  and  hopeless. 
Dr.  S.  F.  Smith  ventured,  however,  to  prophesy  a  bril- 
liant future  for  that  almost  quenched  star.  Twenty  five 
years  passed,  and  suddenly  it  blazed  forth,  with  a  bril- 
liancy like  that  of  Sirins.  Within  forty-five  days  niTie 
thousand  converts  were  baptized :  the  little  band  of  eight 
organized  in  1867  had  after  eleven  years  so  grown  that 
each  of  those  little  ones  literally  became  a  thousand! 

Faith  and  prayer  had  again  triumphed,  in  the  face  of 
the  most  threatening  perils:  for  it  was  at  this  same  mis- 
sionary station,  now  perhaps  the  brightest  luminary  in 
the  missionary  firmament,  that  the  heroic  Dr.  Clough 
dared  to  strike  at  the  whole  system  of  East  Indian  caste, 


and  at  the  risk  of  disbanding  his  schools  and  disorgaDis> 
ing  his  mission,  resolved  henceforth  to  know  neither 
Brahman  nor  Pariah,  but  admit  all  converts  on  an  eqail 
footing! 

Let  such  glimpses  of  the  shekinah  draw  us  very  clow 
to  God's  advancing  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire! 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I.    BARLY   LIFE    AND    "BBVELATIONS^" 
BT  RKV.    BKLAH   W.    BXOWH. 

HIRTEEN  hundred  years  ago,  in  one  oomer  of 
bleak,  barren,  desolate  Arabia,  Mohammed  wu 
bom.  As  the  founder  of  one  of  the  great  false  reli- 
gions of  the  world  he  was  a  Temarkabl<e  man.  On 
faith  has  lived  on,  increasing  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  century  to  century,  until  the  followers  of  the. 
Arabian  Prophet  now  number  one  hundred  and  seven^ 
Jtve  millions  of  the  human  race.  His  system  of  belief 
is  a  strange  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  good  and  evU, 
light  and  darkness,  right  and  wrong.  It  is  all  compre- 
hended in  one  sentence,  that  is  daily  on  the  lips  of  mil- 
lions, "There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  Aw 
Prophet."  The  historian  Gibbon  declares  this  motto  to 
be  "an  eternal  truth  joined  to  an  eternal  lie."  The  Mo- 
hammedan faith  is  a  good  religion  compared  with  the 
pagan  world,  but  a  pretty  poor  religion  compared  with 
Christianity.  In  so  far  as  it  gives  a  true  idea  of  God, 
and  destroys  idolatry,  devil-worship,  fetichism,  caste  and 
human  sacrifices,  it  is  better  than  heathenism. 

CHILDHOOD. 

The  famous  "Prophet"  was  born  in  the  city  of  Mecca- 
A.  D.  570.  Marvelous  miracles  are  related  of  his  birth, 
infancy  and  childhood.  It  is  said  that  soon  after  be  was 
born,  the  angels  took  out  his  heart,  and  squeezed  from 
it  the  black  diop  of  sin  that  is  in  every  human  child. 
It  is  declared  that  he  could  stand  alone  when  three 
months  old,  walk  when  seven  months,  and  talk  when 
eight  months  of  age.  Mohammed's  parents  died  when 
he  was  quite  yonng,  and  he  was  bronght  up  by  an  uncle. 
When  but  twelve  years  old  he  joined  a  camel  caravan, 
and  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  first 
saw  something  of  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Asa  yonng 
man  he  is  described  as  handsome,  witty,  and  eloquent, 
but  80  ignorant  he  could  not  read  or  write.  He  was  a 
man  of  simple  habits,  ate  plain  food,  pegged  his  own 
shoes,  and  mended  his  own  garments. 

MABBIAGB. 

In  his  25th  year  Mohammed  entered  the  service  of 
Khadijah,  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca,  and  was  employed  to 
drive  her  caravans.  But  the  lady  was  so  charmed  with 
her  young  camel-driver  that  she  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  three  years  later  offered  him  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Though  she  was  forty  years  of  age,  Mohammed  accepted 
her  offer,  and  thus  became  rich  and  famous.  After 
tweoty-five  years  of  happy  marriage  life,  Khadijah  died. 
In  the  same  year  Mohammed  lost  his  good  uncle.  The 
Mohammedans  call  this  sad  year  "the  year  of  mourning." 
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RKVKI.ATIONS. 

Wh«o  3H  years  of  age  Mohammed  was  much  of  bis 
time  in  solitude,  frequently  spending  long  periods  in  a 
WTe  near  the  city  of  Mecca.  In  his  40th  year  he  pro- 
ndtimed  himself  a  prophet,  and  announced  that  be  bad 
Koeived  revelations  from  God.  He  affirmed  that  vbile 
ia  the  cave  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  hira,  bringing 
QODunoDications  from  the  Almighty,  and  addressing  him 
u  the  "Apostle  of  God."  As  Mohammed  left  the  oave, 
he  said  the  trees  bowed  to  him,  and  the  stones  cried  out, 
"Hiil,  O  Prophet  of  God."  These  commuuicatiouH  and 
other  revelationa  were  gathered  into  a  book  called  the 
Koran,  and  they  form  the  basis  of  the  Mohammedan  re* 
Ijgion* 

FIttST    CON  VESTS. 

When  Mohammed  told  bts  revelations  to  bis  wife,  she 
aid,  "Joyful  tidings  dnst  thou  bring  rac,  and  by  Ilim 
is  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  Khadijab,  I  do  verily  hope 
iboQ  wilt  be  the  Prophet  of  this  nation."  Thus  his  wife 
Yu  his  fir^toouvert.  She  always  bad  great  faith  in  bis 
mifcBioD,  even  when  all  others  despised  bim.  The  second 
btti«ver  was  Zied,  Mohammed's  servant.  The  third  con- 
rerl  was  Mobammcd*s  cousin,  Ali,  Bon  of  bis  uncle;  then 
iboy  ten  yeart*  old.  Put  Ali  always  styled  himself  the 
it  believer,"  disregarding  the  other  two,  because  one 
a  woman  and  the  other  a  slave.  Before  long,  Abu- 
4er,  a  man  of  great  inBuence  in  Mecca,  professed  faith 
in  Mohammed's  mission,  and  became  of  eminent  service 
totbe  Prophet.  The  progress  of  the  new  faith  was 
ilow,  for  at  first  Mohammed  taught  his  doctrines  only 
b  private.  After  four  years*  preaching,  be  had  made 
tidy  about  a  dozen  converts. 

k    XIGHT  JOURNEY  TO  HEAVEN. 

Ill  the  twelfth  year  of  his  mission,  Mohammed  gave 
on  that  be  had  made  a  uigbt  journey  to  heaven.  This 
joaraey  is  not  related  in  the  Koran,  but  it  is  alluded  to 
muDe  of  its  chapters.  The  prophet  told  his  friends  that 
om  eight  the  angel  Gabriel  oaroe  and  waked  him,  lead- 
ing him  to  the  door  of  bis  bouse,  where  a  white  beast, 
Howd  Alborak,  ("Lightning,")  was  ready  to  take  hira  to 
Pindtse.  The  animal  not  having  been  employed  since 
thf  days  of  Jesun,  was  so  wild  that  Mohammed  could 
sot  mount  bim.  But  the  prophet  promised  Alborak,  if 
hevould  stand  still  be  should  have  a  place  in  Paradise. 
TiuBqaieted  the  beast,  whereupon  Mohammed  mounted, 
Gtbriel  look  the  reins,  and  away  they  went  to  Jerusalem 
"iDQch  quicker  than  lightning."  There  Alborak  was 
fastened  to  a  rock,  and  Mohammed,  with  Gabriel,  as- 
ewided  by  a  ladder  to  the  First  Heaven.  On  the  sides 
of  the  door  was  written,  "There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Hohammed  is  his  Apostle."  Thoy  knocked  and  a  voice 
inqoired,  "Who  is  there?"  "Gabriel,"  was  the  answer. 
"Who  is  that  with  you?"  Mohammed,"  said  the  augel. 
"Come  in,  be  will  be  very  welcome,"  said  the  voice. 
They  entered,  and  found  a  very  old  man  which  proved 
to  be  Adam;  also  many  angels  who  stood  as  sentinels  to 
guard  the  holy  place  against  the  intrusion  of  devils, 
ilobammed  was  here  told  that  the  "shooting   stars"  we 


see  at  night  are  the  flaming  darts  which  the  angels  hurl 
at  the  evil  spirits. 

The  distance  from  the  first  to  the  Second  Heaven  waa 
five  hundred  year?  joui-ney,  (as  men  travel  on  earth,)  bat 
Mohammed  and  Gabriel  were  at  the  second  door  in  » 
single  moment.  Here  they  found  the  same  inscription 
and  met  with  the  same  welcome  as  at  the  First  Heaven* 
They  entered  and  found  Noah,  who  begged  an  interest 
in  the  prophet's  prayers.  They  passed  on  to  the  Third 
Heaven  where  they  saw  Abraham.  Here,  among  many 
angels,  was  one  so  large  that  the  distance  between  hia 
two  eyes  was  seventy  thousand  day's  journey.  (If  he 
was  as  large  otherwise,  in  proportion,  be  must  have- 
reaohed  through  several  heavens.)  In  the  Fourth  Heavea 
they  met  Moses,  who  asked  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of 
Mohammed.  In  the  Fifth  Heaven  they  found  Joseph, 
and  an  angel  that  wept  day  and  night  for  the  sins  of 
mankind.  In  the  Sixth  Heaven  waa  John  the  Baptist. 
Each  heaven  was  composed  of  different  materials,  The^ 
first  was  of  pure  silver;  the  second  of  pure  gold;  the 
third  of  precious  stones;  the  fourth  of  emeralds;  the 
fifth  of  adamant;  the  sixth  of  uarbunclep. 

Then  they  entered  the  Seventh  Heaven,  the  highest  of 
all,  made  of  glorious  tight.     Here  Mohammed  met  Jesus  ! 
and  asked  an  interest  in  his  prayers.     (All    before    tbiaJ 
had  asked   an    interest  in  Mohammed's    prayers;   now} 
Mohammed  asks  an  interest  in  the  prayers  of  Jesus).  In 
the  highest  heaven  was  a  remarkable  angel  who  bad  70,-" 
000  heads;  each  bead  had    70,000   mouths;   eaob  moulb- 
had  70,000  tongues,  and  eaob  tongue  uttered  70,000  dis- 
tinct voices  at  once;  and  all  these  voices  were  continually 
praising  God.     Then  Gabriel  told  Mohammed  he  could 
go  with  him  no  farther,  so  the  prophet  travelled  on  alone,, 
till  within  two  bow-shota  of  the   throne  of   God.     The, 
face  of  the  Deity    was  covered    with  twenty  thousanc 
veils.     On  one  sicJe  of  the  throne  was  written,  ''There  ia 
no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Prophet."  There! 
Mohammed  was  informed  that  he  should  be  the  greatest-! 
of  all  prophets,  and  commissioned  to  go   back  to  earth 
and  teach  men  God's  will.     The   newly  commisBioned 
prophet  was  conducted  down  through  the  seven  heavens- 
to  Jerusalem,  where,  mounting  Alborak,  he  was  home  ii>j 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

QaUfhytrg^  III. 


Tartan  Invaders  of  India. 

BT  I'A^fHIB  ROPER  FEUOUB. 

HIS  semi- barbarous  race  of  warriors  have  been,, 
from  remote  centuries,  the  terror  of  the  compara- 
tively refined  and  cultured  Hindus.  Their  ^/^r^f 
important  invasion  of  which  any  distiuot  reoord 
has  been  banded  down  by  native  historians,  was  in  the 
days  of  Tamerlane,  or  Timnr  Bcc.who,  with  his  immense 
hordes  of  fierce,  cruel  warriors,  swept  over  the  fairest 
portions  of  India,  "finding  only  a  garden,  but  leaving  it 
a  desert." 

Fortified  cities  were   plundered,  and  the  inbabitanta 
butchered,  even  after  they  capitulated;  and  whole  "streeta 


TARTAy   INVADEns. 


were  often  rendered  impaiisablebyheapaof  dead  bodies," 
am  JDg  which  were  those  of  iiifanu  and  decrepid  old  men. 
Bnt  territory  aeems  to  have  formed  no  part  of  this  fierce 
warrior's  programme,  and  terrible  as  had  beoo  the  de- 
vafliatioHB  he  committed,  the  country  wan  noon  relieved 
of  bid  bated  presence,  and  order  in  a  measare  restored. 

The  invaHion  of  Daber,  in  iri24,wa(ifarmuroj^alIingto 
the  Indian  princes,  as  he  proclaimed  himtself  Emperor  of 
India,  and  announced  hia  intention  of  remaining  among 
his  now  BubjectB — the  first  Tartan  monarch  who  made 
thia  attempt. 


JW. 
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rABTA»    tNVikDBnS. 


Several  times  was  the  intruder  driven  out;  bnt  a  battle 
fonght  on  the  plains  of  Paniput,  "the  battle-field  of  In- 
dia," established  his  arrogant  claim  aa  "undiflputed  lord 
of  the  domain;'*  and  the  conqueror  set  to  work  in  re 
forming  and  reconstructing  his  new  empire.  He  had 
roads  built  and  repaired,  with  way-slaliona  for  the  ao- 
oommodation  of  travellera,  caused  a  new  survey  of  lands 
with  an  equalled  taxation,  planted  gardens  and  fruit 
treeis  and  established  a  line  of  post-houses  from  Agra  to 
CabaL 

He  proved  himself  a  true  benefactor  to  the  people  he 
had  conquered,  and  introduced  among  iheni  many  mnoh- 
needed  reforms,  the  benefitfl  of  which  endured  for  <!en- 
tnriee  after  his  death. 

To  great  political  and  military  abilities,  Baber  joined 
literary  tastes  and  accomplishments  of  a  high  order; 
while  the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  life  bad  developed  a 
character  eminently  brave,  earnest,  and  self-reliant.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  his  own  life  in  the  Mogal  language, 
which  has  been  translated  into  Knglisb;  and  so  far  as  his 
bnsy  life  of  warfare  permitted,  he  encouraged  men  of 
letters  about  his  court 


After  a  brief,  but  prosperous  reign  of  five   yean,  tl 
worthy  heirs,  a  son  and  a  grandson,  sncoessively  fiU 
the  place  vacated  by  his  death,  the  latter  being  a  boy  { 
only  thirteen  at  his  accession  to  sovereignty. 

An  interesting  incident  in  the  life  of  this  boy'kingl 
been  banded  down  through  a  native  historian. 

Very  soon   after  his  coronation,  a   powerful   Hin^ 
prince  named  ITemu,  revolted  against  the  govemmea 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Bera 
a  large  army  composed  of  the   yoiing   king's  bitter 
foes,  and  spared  no  pains  to  bring  the  rebellioB  tn  a  bqI 
cesaful  issue,  by  compassing  the  young  monarch's  asfti- 
sination. 

In  this,  however,  he  signally  failed;  and  after 
dangerously  wounded  by  a  aword  thrust,  he  was  brought' 
A  prisoner  to  the  royal  tent,  and  his  immediate  exn 
was  ordered  by  the  Kegent.     The  latter  handed  a 
to  the  youthful  monarch,  advising  him  lo  strike  the  I 
blow  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  signal  for  the  execatid 
of  the  base  usurper.     But  the  brave  boy  gave  bacik 
weapon,  saying:  "/  could  never  utrike  n  blous  at  on<  i 
is  grounded  arid  a  prUoner,  even  though  be  has  plot! 
against  my  life!*] 

"I  Will  Lift  Hy  Hhare.** 

Bishop  C.  n.  Fowler,  in  a  speech  to  a  great  audien 
administered  a  terrible  rebuke  fo   those  who  are  sot 
ful  In  figure  their  exact    share  of   our  benevolent 
lections. 

He  said:  Vou  walk  out  on  a  beautiful  afternoon  vii 
your  little  brother;  now  he  has  your  hand,  next  he  ». 
running  alone, and  so  you  goon  together,  you  two 
died  on  one  knee,  having  the  same  blood.  By  some 
chance  lut  ii«  knocked  down  and  a  loaded  cart  stops 
him.  There  he  is  under  the  wheel,  sinking  into|ih« 
mud;  you  look  into  his  face,  that  is  enough,  the  bb 
ened  skin  and  starting  eyes  and  contorted  features 
the  story.  That  cartwheel  must  belifted.  Do  youasr' 
to  the  by-standers,  **J  will  lift  my  share?"  Do  you  calca- 
late  bow  little  you  can  lift  and  have  the  othera  lift  the 
rest?  No,  you  spring  to  the  wheel,  crying.  "Come  hen?! 
herel  help!  quick!  quickl"  You  seize  the  wheel 
straighten  every  muscle  and  oord,  and  by  the  ioapij 
tion  of  your  anguish,  the  wheel  goes  up.  Oar'brotherT» 
fire  being  crushed.  We  have  only  to  ask,  "How  mc 
can  we  lift?"     This  is  God's  law. 

Wlio  can  thinV  of  the  agony   and  bloody  sweat    it 
Cross  and  passion  of  Jesus,  an<I  say  this   is  overdrai 

"If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit   of  Christ  he«8  nd 
of  his."  C.  O.  Mc 

It  must  be  evident  to  every  refleAling  mind  thai  of  i 
benevolences  the  work  of"  Foreign^  Missions  demiuids  a 
steady  movement.  Itoannotbe  sunjeeted  to  the  irregu- 
larities of  a  capricious  support.  And  it  must  be  i»  mo 
tneuX,  not  a  status.  It  was  well  said  recently  by  Bisli 
Alford,  nf  the  Anglican  Chirrch,iu  respect  lo  the  fore 
missionary  work,  that  "without  actual  progress  lIi 
must  be  retrogression." 
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Tk»  Muter  WabU  Worker*. 

BT  F.  J.  tTBTni. 

ilaster  wantF  workers,  His  harvest  is 

white, 

I  command  "go  ye  forth"  is  to  all; 
ork  with  a  wi]'..  and  let  not  the  dark 

oight, 

an  ungathered  harvest-field  fall. 
Uaster  wasts  workers  and  calleth  for 

you, 
(s  woA  f  Jf  the  smallest  and  weakest 

to  do. 

blaster  wants  workers  and  that  which 

is  right 

win  give  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
nut  in  the  sickle  and  work  with  thy 

might, 

lot  gathered  ripe  grain  will  decay. 
Vaster  wants  workers,  then  why  will 

you  not 
I  now  to  serve  Him  ?  'tis  not  a  hard  lot 

Master  wants  workers,  each  service 

he  knows. 

d  not  one  is  too  small  to  record; 
he  who  a  cup  of  cold  water  hestows 
His  name  shall  not  lose  hia  reward. 
Uaster  wants  workers,  oh  why  still 

delay, 
a  in  His  service  to  labor  to  day. 

Master  wants  workers,  the  night  com- 

ethaoon, 
hen  the  weary  shall  rest  from  all  care, 
•A  those  who  have  toiled  through  the 

heat  of  the  noon, 
tall  no  longer  its  weariness  bear. 
Master  wants  workers,  think  what  He 

has  borne 
t  you  might  his  crown  of  rejoicing 

adorn. 

'  Master  wants  workers,  His  harvest  is 

great, 
^  the  world  with  its  millions  untaught; 
loltitude  vast  rushing  on  to  their  fate, 
Jwwing   not   what   the    Saviour   has 

wrought 
!  Uaster  wants  workers,  a  host  of  true 

men, 
lead  them  to  Jesus  from  hill,  plain,  and 

glen. 
"ktroit,  Michigan. 

■    »■»  ■ 

bnl  War  of  BaUiBg  mioitoBuj  Hoaor. 
^  following  has  been  sent  us  for  pub- 
lUon: 

(bt.  J,  P.  Horswell,  of  Osceola,  Iowa, 
tM  of  a  novel  way  of  raising  Missioo- 
money,  which  has  been  successfully 
d  In  hia  Sabbath  School.  A  money  box, 
led  "The  Birthday  Box,"  is  brought 
tnd  placed  on  the  table  before  (he 
lool.  Any  one  who  has  had  a  birthday 
"ing  the  week  past,  walks  up  and  dcpos- 
.io  the  box  as  many  pennies  as  ho  is 
raold. 

tf  course,  a  little  merriment  is  created, 
en  the  chink  of  the  coin  reveals  the 
of  some  old  bachelor,  or  maid;  but 
idoes  no  harm.     The  older   members 


may  be  a  little  afraid  of  it  but  they  can 
be  brought  up  to  face  the  music,  after  a 
while. 

It  is  all  very  well  when  a  little  tot  can 
run  up  and  drop  five  pennies  into  the  box, 
and  it  is  not  very  embarrassiog  to  drop  in 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty;  but 
when  it  comes  to  forty,  fifty  and  sixty,  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  count  into  the  treas- 
ury the  pennies  that  represent  the  vanished 
years,  and  the  little  fellows  look  at  the 
givers  as  they  return  to  their  seats,  with  an 
expression  that  translated,  means,  "\yhyl 
How  old  you  are!" 

The  pastor  writes:  "Our  little  family, 
though  I  am  only  S9,  numbers  117  years. 
The  box  is  not  to  be  opened  until  Confer- 
ence. It  is  an  extra  device  and  should  not 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  penny-a-week 
collection." 


l^^TJriifrpfttW^^ 


"Lord  KakB  Ke  Wholly  Thlna." 

BT  BLIXA  C4BB0LL  SXBLL. 

Jesus,  thou  Holy  One, 
Graciously  hear  me. 
Thou  art  Ood's  blesed  Son; 
I  will  revere  thee. 
Hear  now  the  prayer  I  make; 
Hear  for  Thy  dear  Kame's  sake; 
As  life's  swift  race  I  run. 
Be  ever  near  me. 

As  gold  my  heart  refine. 
Try  me  and  prove  me; 
Do  thou  my  soul  entwine- 
Then  nought  can  move  me. 
Help  me  Thy  praise  to  sing; 
Olad  offerings  to  Thee  bring; 
Lord  make  me  truly  Thine, 
To  trust  and  love  Thee. 


Clan  Kinloaarr  Soeletlei. 

The  Sunday  school  of  the  West  Harlem 
(New  York  City)  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churcdi  has  been  organized  into  a  Mission- 
ary Society.  Each  class  is  known  by  the 
Dame  of  some  Methodist  Mission  Field,  and 
has  an  appropriate  motto.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful and  effective  arrangement,  and  could 
be  adopted  with  great  advantage  by  other 
schools. 

Each  class  is  expected  to  obtain  all  the 
information  it  can  resiwctiDg  its  special 
field  and  report  at  the  Monthly  Meeting. 

The  "Fields"  and  "Mottoes"  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Male  Bible  Class  No.  1.— Miesion  Field, 
"Mexico."  Class  motto — "The  True  Gos- 
pel for  our  Next  door  Neighbor." 

Male  Class  No.  1.— Mission  Field,  "Bul- 


garia."   (Jjtu»suioito-"Mace'doQian  Criers." 
Male  Class  No.  2.— Mission  Field,  "Foo- 
chow."  Classmotto—' The  Rose  of  Sharon 
for  tbe  Land  of  Flowers." 

Male  Class  No.  3.— Mission  Field,  "Ger- 
many." Classmotto — "Spiritual  Life  (or 
Dead  Forms." 

Male  Class  No.  4.— Mission  Field.  "Mon- 
rovia." Class  motto— "Ethiopia  ihall 
stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God." 

Male  Class  No.  6.— Mission  Field,  "Den- 
mark." Class  motto- "Descendants  of 
Brave  Warriors  shall  become  Soldiers  of 
the  Cross." 

Male  Class  No.  6.— Mission  Field,  "Ja 
pan."  (Class  motto— "Rays  of  the  Rising 
Sun  of  Righteousness." 

Male  Glass  No.  7.— Mission  Field,  "Swit- 
zerland." Class  motto— "Peace  for  her 
Hills  and  Vales." 

Male  Class  No.  8— Mission  Field.  "Uru 
guay."  Class  motto — "I  will  turn  to  the 
People  a  Pure  Language,"— Zeph.  8:8. 

Primary  Class— Mission  Field,  "Home 
Missions."  Claw  motto — "Little  Plantan 
of  the  Precious  Seed." 

Female  Bible  Class  No.  1.— Mission  Field. 
"North  India."  Class  motto— "Light  on 
the  Hymalayas." 

Female  Bible  Class  No.  3. -Mission  Field, 
"West  China."  Class  motto— "The  Banner 
•  f  Christ  in  Far  Cathay." 

Female  Class  No.  3.— Mission  Field,  "It- 
aly," Class  motto — "Christ,  instead  of 
Pope." 

Female  Class  No.  4. -Mission  Field,"Nor- 
way."  Class  motto— "Midnight  Lights." 
Female  Class  No.  5.— Mission  Field, 
"Sweden."  Class  motto-"NorthernLight8." 
Female  Class  No,  6.— Mission  Field. 
"North  China."  Class  motto- "The  Cron 
for  the  Land  of  Sinim."— Isa.  49:13. 

Female  Class  No.  7.— Mission  Field, 
"Corea."  Class  motto — "The  end  of  the 
earth  shall  see  the  Salvation  of  our  God." 
Female  Class  No.  8.— Mission  Field. 
"West  Coast  South  America."  Clau 
motto— "Gospel  Liberty  for  the  Slaves  of 
Superstition." 

Female  Class  No,  9.— Mission  Field, 
"OurNativelndians."  Classmotto— "Our 
Red  Brothers  have  our  Sympathy  and 
Love." 

Female  Class  No.  10.— Mission  Field, 
"Central  Africa."  Class  motto— "The 
Cross  for  her  Golden  Sands  and  Suimy 
Fountains." 

Female  Class  No.  11.— Mission  Field. 
"Texas,"  Class  motto— "Our  Pioneera 
shall  have  our  Gospel  in  their  midst" 


'Bii^tltofgenpniihit 


THE  CHILUKKN. 


Letlar  tnm  ChU>. 

(niefollowtsg  Ifl  ooc  of  th«  Moothlf  Latt«n 
»Bnt  oat  to  tbfl  Scutdftr  Sobools  from  ibi  MlaitoB 
Rooma  ot  tbu  MetbodM  Bptwotwl  Cborcb.  It  U 
vHttw  b7  BUbw  B.  Lewis  from  Cbusg-Unc 
CUb*.] 

2)Mr  ChUdrt-n:  I  want  to  lell  you  about 
■ome  lillle  girii  fa  China  who  do  not  know 
ahovi  flod,  llie  Sabbath  scbool,  and  happ; 
homes,  8U<^  M  70U  hftve.  Oirla  are  uoi 
conddered  worth  much,  80  thai  many  of 
Ihcm  are  either  given  away,  aold  Into  alar 
cry  or  put  10  death. 

I>a8t  summer  a  alare  girl,  about  nlnv 
years  oU,  was  Iwaleo  to  death  by  her  own 
era.  Tbey,  fearing  panifhinent,  hired  a 
beggar  to  secretly  lake  the  body  outside  Uio 
city.  He,  Instead,  left  it  in  a  public  place 
where  the  wicked  deed  was  brought  tn 
light,  Meat  child  murders  occur  amoug 
the  poor,  but  I  have  beard  of  ninny  caJteb 
evey  among  the  rich.  The  ravorite  method 
ot  making  way  with  these  litUe  innocents 
is  by  crushing  them  under  a  lab  or  by 
drowning. 

Tbo  most  terrible  case  of  child  murder 
of  which  I  know  Is  that  of  a  woman,  who. 
after  drowning  tire  little  girls,  took  the 
siilh  Into  an  open  Held,  and.  cutting  ii» 
body  Into  (mall  plecefi.  strewed  them  over 
the  ground  By  Uiia  ebc  hoi>ed  to  appease 
the  gods  whom  she  tuppoaed  lo  be  angry 
with  her. 

The  meraben  of  the  mission  bare  taken 
fourteen  of  the  many  Utile  waifs  left  at  our 
door.  Wc  seldom  know  of  their  parents, 
but  when  we  do,  it  only  ahows  how  wicked 
they  are.  and  how  little  (bey  love  their  girl 
MbitF-  Many  of  these  waifa  have  a  sad 
history.  Sa'lie's  muther  is  a  Tery  bud  wo- 
mao.  who  tried  to  starve  her  to  death,  and, 
failing  in  this,  threw  ber  away.  After 
Paula  had  been  with  a  nurse  for  a  year  we 
found  thtU  the  aurse  was  her  molher.  la 
tjuiiing  why  she  hud  disowned  her  child, 
she  replied  she  did  It  for  the  sake  of  the 
money.  .lust  think  of  a  mother  luTiug  a 
few  dollars  more  than  her  child  I  Mary, 
the  oldest  nf  the  nine  now  living,  is  h  veiy 
hwoet  femper<d,  winning  livile  girl  uf  fuur 
years.  Lenlie.  the  liret  one  adapted,  Vas 
BO  named  because  of  ber  appnrent  content- 
ment with  her  new  life. 

We  take  these  Hllle  onei*  in.  intending  lo 
put  Ihem  in  school  as  soon  as  Ihey  are  old 
I  nough,  and  hope  to  (each  them  to  love 
Jesus  90  that  they  may.  In  turn,  help  their 
poor  ignnranl  sisters  to  bo  better  women 
and  more  loving  mothers.  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  rtuli/.e  what  a  difference  It  makes 
whether  our  parents  love  J««us  or  not.  It 
is  becsusf-  the  Chinese  do  not  lore  Film  that 
they  are  so  cruet  to  their  children. 


UIU*  niado  Whoft. 
Gtrls  in  riph  families  in   India  are  mar 
ried  when  Ihey  are  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
years  old.     Sometimes  ibclr  husbands  are 


boys  a  Uitle  older  than  themselves;  some- 
times thoy  are  old  enough  to  be  their  fath- 
ers, or  even  grandfathers.  As  soon  as  the 
little  girl  is  married,  she  la  taken  to  her 
husbaiad's  boua;  to  live  with  his  father  and 
moUier,  his  brothers  and  their  wives.  She 
is  shut  up  tn  the  house  all  her  life;  never 
allowed  to  go  out  except  when  she  Is  pu* 
in  a  wdan  chair  with  closed  blinds,  so  that 
no  one  can  see  her. 

Ail  her  life  she  must  live  only  to  Jllfease 
her  husband. 


is  the  way  she  must  wait  on  him  fr 
morning  till  night.    How  would   you 
to  lead  such  a  life,  Httle  frientlsf  or.  1 
how  would  you  like   to  see  your  motU 
doing  this?    Remember  this  is  what 
pens  In  rich  families.— JVi^Mon  J)ai/tpr\ 


A  MtMirm  ftftlivol  Is  Sins. 

Lately,  the  mother  of  lUreo  girls,  throo 
Bime  influence  brought  to  ttear  uptinhnrrl 
the  Miiiilems,  made  a  solemn  vow  that 
girls  should  attend  school  oo  mors.  1 


"OMBH    Oy   INUI*    HIll.MilN),    (JllHN. 


This  is  the  way  a  Hin'lu  gentleman  takes 
hiis  dinner,  See  if  you  think  it  would  he  a 
nice  way  for  your  father  and  mother  todo, 
When  il  Is  reiuly  and  laid  out  00  the  mat 
—they  never  have  such  thlngBaschair»and 
tables,  knives  and  forks;  they  take  their 
meals  with  their  hamls,  sitting  on  the  floor 
— ihc  wife  tells  her  lord  that  the  meal  Is 
ready 

He  comes  In  and  slUi  down  tohisdlnner. 
Rut  itiiu  never  lhiuk»  of  silting  down— no 
indewd,  her  husband  muRt  have  everything 
he  wauls  before  she  can  think  of  eating 
anything.  She  would  not  dure  to  do  It; 
he  would  not  allow  it;  her  religion  forbids 
It;  she  must  stand  and  wait  upon  him.  The 
weather  is  warm  and  he  wants  a  fan  or  a 
fly-flapper 

0e  cannot  drive  away  the  fiiea  or  cool 
himself  with  his  tlogcrs  all  covered  with 
rice  and  curry;  oh,  no;  his  wife  must  do 
that.  She  lakes  a  fun  made  of  swcot- 
smdllug  grass,  dips  it  into  a  basin  of  water, 
and  shaking  off  the  heavy  dropi,  conls  her 
lord  aud  master  while  he  cats.  Perhaps 
mosquitoes  are  troublesome;  then  she  must 
lake  the  tail  from  a  white  <^w,  and  whisk 
it  ab'iut  him  to  keep  Ihem  off. 

When  he  ha^  eaten  as  much  as  he  pleases, 
she  takes  what  is  left  to  another  room;  for 
her  religion  not  only  forhi  Is  her  eating 
with  her  hiistmnd,  hut  even  fnmi  eallog  in 
thesame  room  after  he  has  finished.     This 


sent  them  to  tell  tb«ir  teacher.     8be 
the  children.  "All  you  con  do  1«  to  pmy  Ut 
God  lo  change  your  mothers  heart; 
will  pray  ahtt)." 

Thoy  said  they  would;  but  adi 
"Mother  catmot  change  now,  because 
has  mjidc  a  vow,  nnd  would  bare  to  pa; 
groat  deal  of  money  to  the  Sheikh. " 
possiid  on.  Behold,  ono  morning,  11 
were  the  girls  in  Ibeir  usuil  plscesl 
teacher  eaw  the  <  Ider  ono  waa  very  eager  10^ 
tell  her  something,  and  gave  her  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Then  she  hunt  out,  <iulte  excited, 
know  God  hears  prayer*.    Yes.  I  kni 
now  I  know.  Every  day  1  have  l>een  g< 
to  a  quiet  place  at  Uie  tup  of  the  bouse, 
praying   Qoi    to  make  mother  seitd 
back,   aud   this  morning  she  said, 
may  go  to  school  again.'    Did   you  pmy, 
teacher'"    "Yes,"    sold    the    teacher, 
WHS  praying  too."     ".Vow  /i(rn<»c,"ftaid 
child  a^ln. 

Prayer  bad  evidently  become  a  reality 
her  little  heart.  Perlmits  another  member 
of  the  mis.sion  helped  t'>  gel  thoAc  children 
back,  though  unknown  to  us  al  the  tiUM 
This  was  old  Mousa.  our  gat€-keoper.  Do 
tea  ChrlstUin;  and  knowing  the  falbvr. 
who  «nld  fruit  tn  Uio  bazaars,  had 
him  about  It,  which  did  some  good. 
pleossnt  to  fool  that  even  oar  serraats 
helpers  to  the  work. 


A 


A    VIALOQUB,    ETC. 
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Fkeuh  the  OtMpeL 
wt  mutA  OABBOLL  ivau. 

The  other  day  &  dear  little  girl  with  the 
vtftest  of  yellow  curl«  and  the  sweetest  of 
mj  fecee,  lifted  her  blue  eyes  and  looked 
Into  mine,  while  she  said,  "Won't  you 
jdetse  tell  me  about  Jesua  when  he  was  on 
ibeearthr 

So  I  told  her  one  stoiy  after  another,  uid 

It  Utst  the  beautiful  words  of  our  Saviour, 

.    Jut  before  his  ascension,  when  he  told  his 

disciples  to  "go  Into  all  the  world  and 

pKSch  the  gospel  to  every  creature?" 

"Didn't  you  say  that  all  the  people  that 
lond  Jesus  were  his  dlBclplest"  she  stdd, 
looUag  a  little  puzzled. 

"Yes,  dear." 

"And  the  people  that  love  him  now  are 
Ui  disciples  too,  then?'*  (with  a  questfon- 
bg  look  in  her  face.) 

"Tee,  certafaily  they  are." 

"Bat— they  don't  all  do  as  Jesus  told 
them,  do  th^t  or  else  there  wouldn't  be 
10  many  little  htathen  children.  Why 
iOB^t  muij  tell  everybody  'bout  Jesus  when 
k  ta  so  good,  and  told  them  to?" 

"Why,  dear,  I  don't  know,"  I  said 
dmrty.  How  could  I  tell  the  dear  child, 
itthlter  dmple  faith  and  love,  that  I  was 
ibaiditwaB  because  they  did  not  care 
#00^  for  the  Lord  to  heed  His  command 
adobeyltl 

'1  should  think  they  would,''  she  said, 
nd  then,  lifting  her  eyes  up  towards  the 
stj,  "Oh,  I  guess  Jeaus  is  looking  down 

fnan  heaven  to  see  if  they  ore  telling  other 

people  about  Him,  and  I  wonder  what  He 

thinks  when  Ho  sees  they  don't  do  as  He 

lold  them  to     Don't  you  b'lieve  He  thinks 

they  don't  really  love  Him?" 
"Dear  child,"  I  answered,  "I  am  afraid 

fut  He  does  think  so,  indeed." 

Then  I  thought  within  myself  of  the 
Ssvionr's  agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the 
^rosB;  of  the  love  and  yearning  in  His  ten- 
cfer  hesrt  for  the  souls  of  men;  of  His  sym- 
pathy with  their  sorrow,  and  the  great 
price  which  He   paid  for  their  redemp- 
tion. 

Then  of  His  command  to  them  to  spread 
^^  Is  name  through  all  the  earth,  and  the 
t^r-omise  that  His  presence  sboulil  be  with 
^hem  all  through  their  times  and  labor  for 
His  sake;  and  I  said  in  my  heart, 

"Oh  little  one,  your  words  are  true, 
for  It  is  but  the  slightest  proof  we 
Can  give  of  our  love  and  allegiunce  to 
Christ,  when  we  obey  His  command  and 
t:ll  to  those  around  us  the  juy  we  "have 
found  in  believing;*'  and,  as  one  of  the 
bearers  of  Ood's  Word,  extend  to  them  the 
the  invitation  to  'come'  where  He  shall 
'give  them  rest;  and  can  we  say  that  we 
love  Him,  and  will  He  own  us  as  His  dis- 
ciples, if  selfish  even  in  spiritual  things, 
we  do  not  share  with  others,  the  joy  which 
ta  ouieT" 

Broekiine,  Mom*. 


Tk«  CUMnm*!  GnsaAs. 

Have  you  read  the  wonderful  stcny 

Of  what  happened  so  long  ago. 
Away  In  the  Rhenish  country. 

In  sight  of  the  Alpine  snow, — 
How  thousands  of  little  children, 

With  scallop  and  staff  in  hand, 
Like  Peter  the  Hermit's  pilgrims, 

Set  forth  for  the  Holy  X^ndT 
From  hamlet  and  town  and  castle, 

For  many  and  many  a  day. 
These  children  had  seen  their  fathers 

March  to  the  East  away. 
"  Why  do  they  go?"  they  questioned 

Of  the  mother  who  watched  and  wept: 
"  They  go  to  wrest  from  the  pagan 

The  tomb  where  the  dear  Lord  slept" 
And  the  thought  in  their  young  hearts 

kindled, 
"  Let  us  do  as  our  fathers  do,— 
Let  us  wear  the  cross  on  our  shoulder. 

And  help  in  the  conquest  too. 
"  The  strength  of  a  child  is  nothing; 

But  we'll  gather  in  one  strong  hand 
The  strength  of  ten  thousand  children, 

For  Christ  and  the  Holy  Land." 
And  so,  ss  they  tell,  these  children 

On  their  strange,  wild  mission  went; 
But  the  Baviour,  who  would  not  lead  them 

In  the  way  he  had  not  sent. 
Lifted  them  up  in  his  pity 

(Misguided,  and  yet  bis  own). 
And,  instead  of  the  tomb  they  sought  for, 

Sent  them  to  find  his  throne. 
Now,  what  is  the  tender  lesson 

Wrapped  up  in  the  story  so? 
And  what  can  we  learn  from  the  children 

Who  perished  so  long  ago? 
Fur  the  sepulchre's  sake,  where  only 

Three  days  the  Redeemer  lay. 
They  were  willing  to  face  such  peril 

As  wasted  their  lives  away. 
For  a  temple  that  is  eternal, 

Where  the  living  stones  are  piled,— 
Each  stone  of  the  costly  building 

The  soul  of  a  heathen  child, — 
Are  there  ten  thousand  children, 

Orer  this  land  so  broad. 
Willing  to  work,— their  shoulder 

Wearing  the  badge  of  Ood? 
Are  there  ten  thousand  children 

Filled  with  a  zeal  intense. 
Ready  for  Christ  to  ofttr 

Their  labors,  their  prayers,  their  pence? 

For  the  gifts  and  the  prayers  of  the  chil- 
dren. 
Gathered  In  one  strong  band. 
Could  conquer  the  world  for  Jesus, 
And  make  it  a  Holy  Land. 

~Mr$.  M.  E.  Pretton. 


EiTTT.— Nellie  White,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed.    That  is  a  sinful  wish. 

Nellie.— I  didn't  mean  to  be  wicked.  I 
only  thought  what  a  nice  time  litUe  heathen 
girls  must  have  without  any  hard  lessons  or 
muUiplicatlon  table  to  learn. 

Dora.— I  don't  think  they  have  near  as 
nice  a  time  as  we  do,  even  if  we  do  have 
liard  lessons. 

Km?.— I  don't  want  to  be  a  heathen. 
Our  pa[Hu  and  mammas  love  us,  and  are 
glad  to  have  us;  but  in  India  the  papas  are 
angry  and  the  mammas  are  ashamed  when 
a  girl  baby  is  bom. 

Nellie.- Don't  they  like  girls  as  well  as 
boys? 

Kitty.— No;  they  say  girls  areof  no  use, 
and  they  cost  too  much  money  to  raise. 

Dora. — They  never  go  to  school,  and 
learn  nothing  except  how  to  cook  and  take 
care  of  the  bouse. 

KiTTT. — They  get  married  when  they  are 
only  eight  and  nine  years  old,  and  go  to 
live  with  their  husband's  mother,  who 
teaches  them  how  to  prepare  his  food  in  the 
way  he  likes.  When  it  id  cooked,  they 
stand  behind  his  chair  and  wait  upon  him; 
and  when  he  has  had  enough,  they  eat  what 
is  left. 

Dora. — And  if  the  husband  should  die, 
the  wife  has  to  give  up  all  her  ornaments 
aod  pretty-  dresses.  She  can't  go  anywhere 
or  have  any  pleasure,  but  must  stay  at 
home,  lonely  and  despised,  because  she  is  a 
widow. 

Nellie.— How  dreadfull  What  makes 
these  people  so  cruel  to  their  girls? 

KiTTT. — Because  they  do  not  know  and 
love  Jesus. 

Nellie.— I'm  glad  I  live  in  a  Christian 
land  where  our  papas  and  mammas  love 
Jesus  and  love  all  the  little  children  he 
sends  them.  I  won't  wish  that  I  was  a 
heathen  a^in. 

Doha.— And  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can 
to  send  the  Bible  to  the  heathen,  that  they 
may  learn  about  Jetus  and  become  good 
men  and  women. 


Hlidn  DsvotMi. 
In  India  there  are  many  who  know  they 
have  sinned  and  need  forgiveness,  but  do 
not  know  atwut  our  blessed  Jesus  through 
whom  peace  is  given.  Some  of  them  will 
stand  on  their  heads  or  on  one  foot,  or  in 
the  water,  or  will  set  in  one  position  for 
days,  or  weeks,  or  months,  hoping  that  this 
will  please  the  Ood  they  worship.  Our 
missionaries  can  tell  them  o(  a  better 
way.  


A  Dialogue  for  Three  Little  Girls. 

IIY   XnM.  BOl'IIIIl  n.  BMITU. 

Nblliu.— Dear  me,  this  lesson  is  so  hard. 
Kitty  don't  you  wish  you  was  a  heathen 
sonutimesT    I  do. 


A  missionary  asked  an  old  African  wo- 
man what  the  eartliquake  was.  "Mc  tink" 
said  she,  "Qod  Almighty  pass  by,  an'  de 
world  make  him  a  courtesy."  This  was  a 
strange  answer,  but  It  was  her  way  of  say- 
ing, "The  Lord  reigneth  .  .  .  lettheearth 
be  moved." 
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Tbe  B«v.  l^vi  B.  Salmaos,  under 
appointraeni  to  Mexico,  was  ordained 
bjr  Biabop  Harrin,  at  the  Alission 
Rooms,  on  Monday,  May  1 1,  and  ex- 
peutfl  to  reach  Mexico  in  August. 

Rrfv.  and  Mrs.  Appenzeller  sailed 
from  Nagasaki  for  Korea  March  -M. 
They  were  accompanied  by  three 
other  American  miflfliooariee.  Dr. 
Scranton  expected  to  start  from  Yo- 
kohama for  Korea  the  2uth  of  April. 
His  mother,  wife  and  child,  will,  for 
the  present,  remain  in  Japan. 

Figures  are  not  always  reliable.  On 
pagee  242  and  243  we  give  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Ober  as  to  the  proper 
difttribation  of  the  population  of 
Mexico.  On  page  245  we  copy  from 
the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica."  The 
"Statesman's  Year  Book"  for  1885 
varies  from  either.  While  tbe  In- 
dians of  Mexico  may  be  deoreaaing, 
they  probably  still  number  between 
fonr  and  five  million. 


One  Million  hollars  for  Missions 
from  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Kpiscopal  Church!  It  can  be  done. 
Will  it  be  done?  Do  not  be  satisfied 
with  collecting  the  amonnt  of  the 
apportionments.  Not  how  much  some 
one  else  thinks  yuu  can  or  will  pay, 
but  give  and  collect  all  you  can.  The 
money  is  greatly  needed.  The  call 
is  imperative.  Kinely-eight  cents  of 
every  dollar  you  give  is  expended 
directly  for  missions  in  the  field. 

It  was  understood  that  all  of  Bishop 
Taylor'a  party  were  to  make  their 
headquarters  beyond  the  Livingstone 
Falls  on  the  Congo  above  Stanley 
Pool,  and  about  one  .thousand  miles 
inland.     The  plan  has  been  changed, 


and  it  is  probable  that  many  will  re- 
main on  the  West  Coast,  or  proceed 
not  very  far  into  the  interior.  The 
lirsl  station  planted  is  at  Mayumba, 
on  the  coast,  two  degrees  south  of 
the  equator.  Here  have  been  sta- 
tioned "Bros.  Willis,  Northam,  Carl 
Steokelmann,  Sister  Willis  and  little 
son."  Tlie  Bishop  writes  encourag- 
ingly of  the  prospect. 


The  Monthly  Concert  of  Prayer 
for  Missions,  when  faithfully  ob- 
served and  properly  prepared  for, 
always  results  in  increased  interest  in 
missions.  It  is  well  to  devote  the 
first  Prayer  Meeting  night  of  each 
month  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  a  special  field  fornonsid- 
eratlon,  and  have  this  announced  pre- 
viously, that  the  people  may  gather 
information  on  tbe  subject.  The  Illus- 
trated Articles  in  "Gospel  in  All 
Lands"  and  ''Missionary  World"  for 
June  are  on  Mexico,  and  for  July  on 
tbe  American  Indians.  Why  not  de- 
vote the  Monthly  Concert  for  June  to 
Mexico,  and  for  July  to  the  Ameri- 
can Indians? 


(9ut  ^n^&zint. 

The  present  number  of  the  "Gos- 
pel in  All  Lands,"  in  its  arrangement 
and  announcements,  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  many. 

The  "Gospel  in  All  Lands"  was 
commenced  in  February,  16P0,  as  an 
undenomiuational  Missionary  Maga- 
zine, and  has  been  maintained  as  such 
to  the  present. 

After  the  issue  of  the  first  four 
monthly  numbers,  and  an  interreg- 
num of  one  month,  it  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  present  editor,  who, 
from  that  time,  has  regularly  issued 
it  as  a  representative  of  all  Churches 
and  Missionary  Sooieties,  its  chief 
aim  being  to  give  information  re- 
specting heathen  lands,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  mission  work  in  them. 

That  it  has  been  an  inspiration  tu 
many  we  have  abundant  reasons  for 
knowing.  We  have  rejoiced  in  its 
growing  infiuence  and  increasing 
pcwer  for  good. 

The  only  motive  we  have  bad  in 
publishing  the  Magazine  has  been  the 
Advancement    of    the  Kingdom  of 


Jesus  Christ  among  men,  especl 
in  heathen  lands. 

When  a  proposition  was 
which  involved  the  transfer  of 
Magazine  to  a  Missionary  Society,! 
taining  the  same  editor,  the  cood 
tious  were  such  that  we  believe 
greater  good  could  be  done  by 
oepting  it. 

The  GospBL  IN  All  Lami>s,  aq 
the  two  small  papers  made  fromilj 
"The  Missionary  World"  and  "Liti 
Missionary,"  have  been  sold  to  \h 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Metbodifl 
Episcopal  Church,  and  will  hereaft4 
be  published  in  its  interests  and  foi 
its  benefit. 

Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  Editor  of 
New  York  C ftrigt ion  AdvocaUt  in  \ 
issue   of   that  paper  dated  May  31 
says: 

"By  this  arrangement,  without  d^ 
lay  or  experiment,  and  without  tb 
financial  outlay  necessary  in  begiii 
ning  tU  novo,  tlie  Chnrch  at  once  so 
plies  itself  with  its  greatest  ne«d^ 
the  best  missionary  literature, 
speak  for  it  a  hearty  support, 
writer,  though  not  connected  wit 
the  committee  that  proposed  tbopn 
ohaae  of  these  publications,  has  n 
The  Gospel  in  Alt  lAxmls  for  seve 
years  with  the  greatest  interest,  aa 
feels  confident  that  it  will  be  haile 
with  delight  by  all  who  examine  iu* 


$0  <!)ur  ^ub5rrlbrr«. 

You  subscribed  for  an  "Undenon 
inalional  Magazine"  and  this  now 
comes  "  Denominational."  If  it 
Magazine,  under  its  new  arrange- 
ment, does  not  answer  your  purpose! 
and  you  feel  that  your  own  rights  in 
the  promises  have  not  been  respected, 
if  you  will  indicate  this  on  a  postal, 
the  money  will  be  returned  to  you 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  yoar 
subscription. 

Yet  we  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  bo  as  well,  if  not  better 
pleased  with  it. 

Those  who  have  purchased  it,  did 
so  because  they  wished  a  Magazine 
which  would  give  them  the  same 
style  of  matter  as  that  wbicb  hu 
previously  appeared  in  it,  and  that 
this  might  be  continued,  the  man- 
agement is  left  10  the  same  bands. 

Each  number,  a8  heretofore,  will 
give  an  account  of  some  Country  and 
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IpMpIe,  and  Mission  Work  among 
Tih«n,  and  aUo  give  iDformation  ro- 
I  a^tmg  ibe  missiouB  of  all  Ciiurches 
I  tod  Soeielies, 

It  becomes  Denominational  in  that 
k  portion  of  each  number  ts  set  apart 
to  represent    the    Missloni!)   of    the 
1  }leibodiftt  Epifioopal  Church. 


i  prthodi,g:t   (?]it«rapal   (!rhitTrh 

in  pcxiro. 
The  Rev.  J.  M.  Barker,  who  had 
hMD  a  miasionary  in  Mexico  for  sev- 
ml  jearfi,  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Et&ngton,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  May  U: 
I  think  the  success  of  the  past  de- 
cide of  mission  work  in  Mexico  ju8- 
dSes  the  opinion  that  no  better  field 
for  missionary  operations  is  open  to 
Mr  Charcb.  The  work  done  has 
bno  aooomplished  under  many  em- 
bimasmcnts  and  interrnptious. 

The  great  hope  of  our   work  rests 

with  the  Indian  clasH.    The  young 

BittiTe  ministers  from  this  class  are 

fiJlof  zeal  and  devotion  in  the  work. 

Our  Church  exerts  the  widest  iu- 

henoe  among  all  classes  of  any  Prot- 

al&Qt  denomination  in  Mexico.    Our 

Cbttroh  should  pay  more  attention  to 

education  in  Mexico.  We  should  have 

%  fint-olaas  college,  where   we  can 

truD  the  young  men  of  our  congrega- 

lioiu  for  any  profession.     Our  small 

training  school  in  Puebla  is  doing  a 

grand  work,  but   the  intluence  could 

multiplied   a  hundred-fold   with 

icient  means. 

The  hope  of   Mexico  rests  largely 

vith  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 

United  States.     I  hope  that  with  the 

iooreaaed   facilities    to    learn    more 

about  Mexico^  there  will  be  a  cones* 

podding    responsibility    among  our 

people  to  meet  it. 


^fltriga  Pi$diotti$  of  the  ^Irthodi^t 
(^pisropal  (Shurch. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Bpisoopal  Church  lately  issued,  as 
well  as  from  the  Keporls  of  the  Mis- 
sions received  since  the  Annual  Ke- 
port  of  the  Society  was  printed,  we 
present  the  following  condensed 
statement: 

Pinancial: — The  receipts  for  the 
foreign  and  Domestic  Work  are  not 


kept  separate.  The  receipts  of  the 
Treasurer  at  New  York  and  the  As- 
sistant Treasurer  at  Cincinnati  from 
Nov.  1,  1883,  to  Oct.  31,  IHS-t,  were 
(731,12/^.86,  and  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Treasury  Nov.  1,  1884,  was  $s7,- 
63.7.20.  The  disbursement*  for  For- 
eign Missions  were  |i:iB8,('>n8.2U;  Do- 
mestic Missions  $.')28,201.01. 

The  Appropriations  for  IHs^^made 
in  Nov.,  1H84,  are:  Foreign  Missions, 
$354,879;  conditional  for  Tokio  Uni 
versity,  12,000;  I^Iissions  iti  the 
United  States,  not  in  Annual  Con- 
ferences, to  be  administered  as  For- 
eign Missions,  ^(82, 1 00 ;  American  Do- 
mestic Missions,  |ltl7,600;  *Mis- 
cellaneous,  $80,000,  (consisting  of 
Contingent  Fund,  $35,000,  Inciden- 
tal Expenses,  $32,500;  Office  Ex- 
penses, $21,000;  for  Periodical  and 
disseminating  Missionary  informa- 
tion, $10,500);  Liquidation  of  Debt, 
$<U,82 1,  being  a  Grand  Total  of  $^50,- 
000,  not  including  the  $12,000  condi- 
tional Appropriation. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  the 
Church  at  home  increased  in  the 
number  of  its  Conferences,  Itinerants 
and  Local  Preachers,  Members  and 
Sunday  school  scholars,  the  receipts 
were  lower  last  year  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  the  ueeds  of  the 
work  and  the  ability  of  the  people 
required  and  would  have  justified  a 
considerable  advanoe. 

In  the  Foreign  Field  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  3,241!  native  mem- 
bers. The  grand  total  shows  1*20  or- 
dained missionaries,  79  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 4  7  foreign  missionaries  of 
the  AVoman*8  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, 32  H  native  workers  of  the  Wo- 
man's Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
270  native  ordained  preachers,  27^ 
native  unordained  preachers,  110  lo- 
cal preachers,  034  native  teachers,  2" 
foreign    teachers,    191)    other    native 

*£ipeiiilitiuiw  from  tbs  renflntvnf  fund  ftro 
mode  oniT  for  iDlftstona,  nerer  for&dmlDistratloD, 
f  Art  XI.  CoDMlKiilluQ.'i  TIm  irKit/rnfal  fund  of 
latit  yenr  was  tf&t'untJt^  *»  folluwit,  iiamelT: 
iDtvnMt  aotl  anuuitles,  SU.TSl  »>ii;  Printlnic  Cer 
t1flc»te<i.  utc,  tU^:  Blsliuiis'  tr»TtlIing  nxpvuKa 
u»  mluluDS,  |s  )^.K);  iMMURe,  portenme,  etu., 
61:3.40;  OflnerslHtulotiarrCoaniolttse  ezpeoacs, 
tl.(»i%7:  Innirsncf,  fMlKlit.  mfl,  pcHodloalft, 
eto..  9I,41S.1A.  mlsxluaarleA  rtitonied.itupQnuuiu- 
aie«l,  widows  of.  etc.,  tT.STH.Sd  logal  tsrrlcea, 
|«,13».a3:taxea.  MSB.^S;  WoDWin'e  Foreign  MU- 
alouary  Soo1«tr.  I^A^.SS:  toul,  tM,6M.0S,  OJ^t* 
trptiutt  are  (or  saiariua,  traTcUlDjt  expauoa, 
etattooCTT,  oto.,  ol  oMm. 


helpers,  34,442  members,  W^^Qn  pro- 
bationers, 4ii,830  adherents,  521)  day- 
schools  with  l(i,8(is  scholars,  l,:i63 
Sabbath  schools  with  62,8 10  scholars, 
IS  high  schools  with  l,ni$)  pupils,  7 
theological  schools  with  85  students. 

There  were  during  the  past  year 
3,622  conversions,  $9,520.40  collected 
for  Missionary  Society,  $14,127.tU 
collected  for  other  benevolent  socie- 
ties, $7I,54-=).47  collected  for  seLf-8Up* 
port,  $7<>,785.39  collected  for  local 
purposes,  $34,103.53  collected  for 
church  building  and  repairing. 

The  cost  of  administration  of  the 
money  received  for  missions  does  not 
in  any  year  exceed  thrte  per  cent,  i^nA 
this  is  reduced  to  about  tvio  per  cent 
from  the  income  received  from  rents, 
etc. 

NORWAY. 

The  Norwegian  Mission  was  or- 
ganized  into  a  Conference  in  1867. 
It  reports  28  native  ordained  and  2 
native  unordained  preachers,  3,261 
members,  003  probationers,  40  Sun- 
day schools  with  3,381  scholars.  The 
past  year  there  were  251  children 
baptised,  $807.65  collected  for  mis- 
sions, 2,285.50  collected  for  self-sup- 
port. 

There  has  l>een  a  marked  advaDOe> 
ment  in  every  department  of  the  work. 

RWEDBN. 

The  Swedish  Mission  was  organ- 
ized into  a  Conference  in  1870.  There 
are  three  districts  in  the  Conference 
and  they  report  50  native  ordained 
preachers,  22  native  unordained 
preachers,  8,8]4  members,  3,14ri  pro- 
bationers, 147  Sunday  Bohools  with 
8,718  scholars.  The  past  year  there 
were  1,752  conversions,  311  children 
baptized,  $2,001,20  collected  for  mis- 
sions, $10,123.11  collected  for  self- 
support. 

ITALY. 

The  Blission  in  Italy  was  com- 
menced in  1872  and  was  organised 
as  a  Conference  in  18S1.  The  statis- 
tics report  2  foreign  and  2  assistant 
missionaries,  12  native  workers  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  17  native  or- 
dained and  7  unordained  preaobers, 
803  members,  241  probationers,  14 
Sunday  schools  with  340  soholara. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  bap- 
tized 21  children  and  I  adult.     $721 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 


'collected  for  self-support.  The  two 
ordained  misaionarieis  f  rom  this  coun- 
try are  Loroy  M.  Vtrnon,  Presiding 
Elder,  and  J.  Hepburn  tiargis. 

The  year  1884  was  one  of  irial  and 
of  difficulty,  bat  in  general  there  is 
a  fair  and  encouraging  progress, 

GEBUAXr  AXD  SWITZEKLANII. 

The  Mission  was  commenced  in 
184!t  and  organized  into  a  Confer- 
ence in  iH.'ni. 

The  Districts  are  as  foHowa: 

Bremen  District,  H.  GeerdesOdin- 
ga,  P.  E. 

Berlin  District,  K.  Gebhardt,  P.E. 

Frankfurt-am-Main  District,  L. 
Nippert,  P.  E. 

Wurtemburg  District,  J.  Stalger, 
P.E. 

Switzerland  District,  A.  Rode- 
meyer,  P.  E. 

The  statistics  report  2  foreign  mis- 
sionaries^ Tij  native  ordained  preach- 
ers, ^0  native  unordained  preachers, 
10,372  members,  2,49-2  probationers, 
424  Sunday  schools  with  20,RH4  pu- 
pils. The  past  year  there  were  :Jo3 
conversions,  314  children  baptized, 
♦7-5,359  collected  for  self-support, 
$6,138  collected  for  missions.  There 
was  an  advance  in  all  deparlments. 

BrroABtA. 
The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Bulga- 
rian Mi«>6ion  was  held  in  Rustobulc^ 
Oct.  1,  1x84.  The  statistics  report  3 
foreign  and  3  assistant  missionaries, 
1  missionary  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
4  native  worker  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  4  naiive  nrdained    preachers, 

3  native  unordained  preachers,  «  na- 
tive teachers,  45  members,  31  proba- 
tioners, I  theological  school  with  0 
students,  ,:  high  schools  with  Jl  pu- 
pils, 3  day  schools   with  4n  scholars, 

4  Sunday  schools  with  '14  scholars. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  2 
Qouversions  and  0  children  baptized. 
(43  3.*^  were  collected  for  ntissioni^, 
$10.12  collected  for  self-sup|)ort. 

D.  C.  Cballid  ia  the  Acting  Super- 
intendent. 

The  appointments  are  as  follows: 

Ru»tchuk,  E.  F.  Lounebury,  pas- 
tor; .1.  S.  Ladd  in  charge  of  publish- 
ing and  bookselling  department. 

Sistof,  S.  Thomoff,  pastor,  and  in 
charge  of  Upper  Danube  District, 
and  principal  of  Theological  School; 


J.  I.  Economoff,  teacher  in  Theologi- 
cal School. 

Loftcha,  S.  GetcholT,  pastor;  Mies 
liinna  Schenck,  principal  of  Girls' 
School. 

Varna,  T.  Constantine. 

Orchania,  H.  Demetroff. 

Selvi,  G.  Elieff. 

Plevna,  Y.  Tswettkoff. 

HBXICO. 

The  report  for  Mexico  has  been 
given  in  the  first  part  of  this  Maga- 
xine.  Since  that  was  printed  we  have 
received  from  Cbas.  W.  Drees,  P.  E., 
the  statistics  as  they  were  in  April, 
lB85,as  follows: 

"Sixteen  ordained  and  IS  unor- 
dained preachers,  tl9  other  helpers, 
';74  members,  G2A  probationers,  3,534 
adherents,  1,-lTo  average  attendance 
at  worship,  17  day  schools  with  771 
pupils,  18  Sunday  schools  with  752 
pupils,  39  congregations,  14  churches, 
14  parsonages  and  homes,  1  theolog- 
ical school  with  2  7  students.  In  1684 
the  missionary  collection  amounted 
to  |23o;  collection  for  conference 
claimants  77;  for  ministerial  support 

$i,eoo. 

SOUTH    AMKBIC4. 

The  Annual  Meetiog  of  the  South 
American  Mission  was  held  in  Bue- 
nos Ayres  the  la&t  of  February,  and 
the  Superintendent,  Dr.  Wood,  re- 
ports tlie  following  plan  of  work: 

"JoHcpb  R.  Word  remmji  to  the  United 
Statea  od  leave  of  absence  and  his  work  le 
divided  into  live  separate  fields,  (1)  Rosarlo 
BtalioD,  in  charge  of  Bro.  Viney  without 
salary:  (3)  Ko«ario  circutt.  in  charge  of  Bro, 
Oerber.  on  salary  to  be  raised  by  the  peo- 
ple; (3)  West  EDlreRioa  circuit,  in  charge 
of  Bro.  Abeledo,  on  aalary  to  be  raised  by 
the  people:  (4)  East  Eotre-Rios  circuit,  to 
be  supplied  by  visits  of  prencbeni  from 
otber  parts  of  Uio  work,  with  local  inter 
esta  lo  be  looked  after  by  a  committee  of 
brethreo;  (5)  The  IlcgionB  Beyond,  to  bo 
supplied  by  nccasional  visits. 

"In  Buenos  Ayres  the  old  work  goes  on 
as  heretofore,  with  new  workers  develop 
\ng.  A  new  circuit  has  been  formed  with 
ttscemre  iDBarracas,  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  cily.  and  placed  in  cbarge  of  Bro. 
Quelfl,  our  oldest  local  preacher,wbo  works 
without  a  salary. 

'  'In  Uruguay  and  iis  adjacent  r^ons  im- 
portant changes  have  taken  place.  Bro. 
Correa's  immense  circuit  has  been  divided 
into  Qve  distinct  appointments.  (1)  Canelo 
nes  circuit,  in  charge  of  Bro.  Lastrico:  [3) 
Central  Uruguay  circuit,  in  charge  of  Bro. 
,  TftUon,  with  headquarters  in  the  town  of 


Poro&g08:(:^)TacuarembocircuU,  In 
of  a  oew  man,  Francisco  J.  Lemas:  (4)  U 
guay  circuit,  now   limited  to  the  long 
of  territory   lying  next  to  the  river  Ui 
guay,  left  umupplied  for  the  present. 
easy  to  reach  from  variotis  quarters;  |5)Rli 
Grande  circuit,  embracing  the  whole  pro 
ioce  of  Rio  Qrande,  to  be  in  charge  of  Bi 
Correa,  with  ht!adquartcrB  in  the  city 
Porto  Alcgrc. 

"The  openings  further  inland  are  of 
most  encouraginp  character.  Bro.  Penxoli 
has  thrown  the  Bolivian  capita.1  into  a  U\ 
ment  of  agitation  on  religious  subjects. 

"The  oew  distribution  of  the  work  pn 
the  whole  force  of  the  mission  on  a  stretck 
to  keep  up  with  the  opportunities  and  ovi 
come  the  difHcullk'S  that  surround  us. 

The  statistics  for  the  South  Amei 
ican  Mission   for   1884   ahow  4  mi 
sionaries,  4  assistant  missionaries  an* 
4  missionanes  of  the   Woman's  Fo: 
eign  Missionary   Society,    15  nati 
workers    of  the    Woman's    Forei 
Missionary  Society,  3  native  ordain 
preachers,     2'i     unordained     nativi 
preachers,     26    native    teachers, 
teachers  from  the  United  States,  37 
members, 'ITO  probationers,  3.500 
herents,   14  day  schools  with    1,0 
scholars,    15    Sabbath  schools  wi 
1,210  scholars.    Last  year  there  wei 
ten  adults  and  135  children  baptized] 
t'WQ    were    collected    for   mission: 
$4,553  collected  for  self  support. 

JAPAX. 

The  Japan  Mission  was  oomraenci 
in  1872,     The  tirst  session  of  the  Ji 
pan  Conference  was  held   at  Tokii 
August  23  -Sept.  3,  1884. 

The  statistics  reported  at  the  Con* 
fereuco  show  007  full  member^  241 
probationers,  10  local  preachers,  10 
churches,  30  Sunday  schools  with  08 
officers  and  teachers  and  l,-i03  schol- 
ars. 

Daring  the  previous  year  there  had 
been  15  children  and  H9  adults  bap- 
tized. Collections  Tor  Missions,  $4 1 4,' 
10;  Education,  tl,357.0fi;  for  Wi>. 
man's  Foreign  MiHtiouary  Society, 
$755.21;  Pastors'  Support,  $617.42 
other  collections,  $300.38. 

The  appointments  of  the  foret; 
missionaries  made  at  the  Conforenoe 
were  M,  U.  Harris,  Presiding  Elder 
of  EiatTokio  District;  U.  S.  Maclay, 
Presiding  I:)lder  of  West  Tokio  Dis- 
trict: Charles  bishop.  Presiding  El- 
der of  North  Tokio  District;  J.  C. 
Davison,  Presiding  Klder  of  YoJtO- 
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Distrioi;  L  H.  Correll,  Presid- 
ing Elder  of  North  Yokohama  Die- 
triot;  C.  S.  Long,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Nagasaki  District;  L.  W.  Squier, 
Presiding  Elder  of  Tezzo  District; 
C.  "W.  Green,  Presiding  Elder  of 
North  Hondo  District;  W.  0.  Kitohio, 
Principal  of  Cohleigh  Seminary ; 
Anglo- Japanese  College;  R.  S.  Ma- 
-elajt  General  Director,  H.  S.  Vail, 
I.  H.  Correll,  James  Blackledge,  D. 

'■   S.  Spencer,  J.  O.  Spencer,  Jennie  S. 

Vail  and  Sara  A.  Maolay,  Instrnctors. 

The  appointments  of  the  mission- 

-  «ries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
ttonary  Society  place  at  Hakodate, 
Ifin  Minnie  S.  Hampton  and  Miss 
EU»  J.  Hewitt  in  the  Caroline  Wright 
Henaorial  School,  and  Miss  Florence 
N.  Hamiafar,  h.  d.,  in  charge  of  the 
Medical  Work;  at  Tokio,  Miss  A.  P. 
Atkinson  and  Miss  R.  J.  Watson  in 
the  school,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer 

■  in  charge  of  Woman's  Work;  at  Yo- 
kohama, Mrs.  Carrie  Van  Petten  in 

,  the  Training  School,  and  Miss  E.  J. 
Benton  in  Work  among  the  Children ; 
at  Nagasaki,  Miss  E.  Rassell,  Miss 
E.  Everdittg  and  Miss  Gertrude  Howe 
in  the  school,  and  Miss  Jennie  M. 
-Gheer  in  charge  of  the  Woman's 
Work. 

FOOCHOW. 

This  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1847,  and  organized  as  a  Conference 
in  1877.  The  statistics  report  4for- 
«ign  missionaries,  3  assistant  mis- 
sionaries, 4  misaionaries  of  the  Wo- 
man's Board,  20  native  workers  of 
the  Woman's  Board,  42  native  or- 
dained preachers,  31  native  unor- 
4ained  preachers,  30  native  teachers, 
S  foreign  teachers,  1,778  members, 
"941  probationers,  1  theological  school 
with  16  students,  2  high  schools  with 
18  papils,  30  day  schools  with  443 
pnpils,  59  Sunday  schools  with  1,359 
papils.  The  past  year  233  adalts  and 
174  children  were  baptized;  $17G.05 
were  collected  for  missions,  and 
4688.34  for  self-snpport. 

The  appointments  for  the  Districts 
Are  as  follows:  Foochow  District, 
M.  C.  Wilcox,  missionary  in  charge; 
Ha  Sing  Mi,  P.  E.;  Hokchiaog  Dis- 
trict, F.  Ohlinger,  missionary  in 
charge;  Yek  Ing  Kwang,  P.  E.;  Kn- 
■cheng  Diatriot,  F.  Ohlinger,  mission- 
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ary  in  charge;  Chiong  Talk  Liong, 
P.E.;HiDg-hwaDiatrict,N.  J.Plumb, 
missionary  in  charge;  Ha  Po  Ml,  P. 
E.;  Yong  Ping  District,  J.  H.  Wor- 
ley,  missionary  in  charge;  Sia  Sek 
Ong,  P.  E.;  Ing-chong  District,  N. 
J.  Plnmb,  missionary  in  charge; 
Hwong  Pan  Seng,  P.  E. 

Biblical  Institute,  F.  Ohlinger, 
Principal;  N.  J.  Plumb  and  Mrs.  B. 
S.  Ohlinger,  Instructors. 

Printing  Office  and  Fookien  Charch 
Gazette,  N.  J.  Plumb. 

Anglo  Chinese  College,  G.  B. 
Smyth,  President;  M.  C.  Wilcox  and 
Mrs.  A.  Smyth,  Instructors. 

Boys'  High  School,  G.  B.  Smyth. 

Medical  Work  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  Miss  C.  A.  Corey,  v.d. 

Woman's  and  Girls'  School,  Miss 
C.  I.  Jewell,  Miss  L.  M.  Fisher. 

English  Service,  M.  C.  Wilcox. 

CENTRAL  CHTNA. 

The  Central  China  Mission  was 
commenced  in  18(1B.  The  statistics 
for  1684  show  9  foreign  missionaries, 
8  assistant  missionaries,  2  missiona- 
ries of  the  Woman's  Board,  3  native 
ordained  preachers,  4  native  unor- 
dained  preachers,  13  native  teachers, 
111  members,  107  probationers,  1 
high  school  with  57  pnpils,  11  day 
schools  with  178  pupiln,  7  Sunday 
schools  with  270  scholars.  During 
the  year  43  adults  and  3  children 
were  baptized,  and  $35  collected  for 
missions. 

The  Superintendent  is  V.  C.  Hart. 
On  the  Kiukiang  circuit  are  J.  R. 
Hykes,  C.  F,  Kupfer,  J.  A.  Smith. 
C.  F.  Kapfer  is  also  in  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Training  School,  and  Mrs.  C. 
F.  Kapfer  in  charge  of  the  Girls' 
Boarding  School.  On  the  Hwang 
Mei  and  Sbni  ohang  circuit  is  J.  R. 
Hykes,  assisted  by  4  native  preachers. 
Wuha  circuit,  James  Jackson.  Girls* 
School,  I^lrs.  J.  Jackson. 

Nanking  circuit,  V.  C.  Hart.  Med- 
ical Mission,  R.  C.  Beebe,  u.d. 

Chinkiang  circuit,  G.  W.  Wood- 
all,  W.  C.  Longdon. 

Chinkiang  Medical  Work,  Miss  L. 
H.  Hoag,  V.  i>.  Girls'  Boarding  School, 
Miss  M.  C.  Robinson. 

NOBTH    CHINA. 

Mission  commenced  in  1869.  H.  H. 
Lowry  is  Saperintendent.     The  Sta- 
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tistios  for  1884  report  7  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 7  assistant  missionaries,  0 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Board, 
8  native  workers  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  2  ordained  and  4  unordained 
native  preachers,  6  native  local 
preachers,  5  native  teachers,  348 
members,  213  probationers,  1  theo- 
logical  school  with  3  students,  1  high 
school  with  81  pupils,  7  day  schools 
with  65  papils,  8  Sabbath  schools  with 
311  pupils.  Last  year  there  were  80 
adalts  and  43  children  baptized, 
$277.53  collected  for  missions,  $175.43 
collected  for  self-support. 

WKST  CHINA. 

The  West  China  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1881.  F.  D.  Gamewell  is 
Superintendent.  Headquarters  at 
Chung-king.  Spencer  Lewis  and  G. 
B.  Crews,  h.  d.,  missionaries;  Mrs. 
M.P.  Gamewell,  Mrs.  Spencer  Lewis 
and  Mrs,  G.  B.  Crews,  assistant  mis- 
sionaries; Miss  Francis  Wheeler  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Howe,  missionaries  of 
the  Woman's  Board. 

There  are  2  native  unordained 
preachers,  5  members,  9  probation- 
ers, 2  day  schools  with  52  scholars,  1 
Sunday  school  with  80  scholars.  Dur 
ing  the  past  year  there  were  7  con- 
versions, 4  adults  and  9  children  bap- 
tized, 

NORTH    INDIA. 

The  North  India  Annaal  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Bareilly,  Janaary 
7-12, 1885,  Bishop  Hurst  presiding. 

The  statistics  reported  show  2,288 
members,  2,285  probationers,  97  local 
preachers,  37  church  buildings,  232 
vernacular  boys'  schools  with  5,969 
papils,  145  vernacular  girls' schools 
with  2,810  papils,  27  anglo-vemacu- 
lar  boys'  schools  with  2,758  pupils,  6 
anglo-vernacular  girls'  schools  with 
561  pupils,  479  Sunday  schook  with 
18,069  papils,  of  whom  4,364  were 
Christians  and  13,705  non-Christians. 

Last  year  76,933  Rupees  were  col- 
lected in  India.  The  adult  accessions 
during  the  year  were  311.  Of  these 
ten  were  from  Islamism. 

The  Native  Christian  Industrial 
School  at  Cawnpore  has  an  average 
attendance  of  70.  Daring  the  past 
year  the  boys  have  earned  2,44fi  ru- 
pees. 

The  3Iemorial  School  at  Cawnpore 


has  an  average  attendance  of  o5. 
"Thcflc  boys  come  from  all  parts  of 
India,  and  the  importance  of  the 
school  as  an  evangeli/.ing  agency  in 
this  great  Mission  Field  is  marked.'* 
The  Girls'  High  School  at  Naini 
Tal  has  had  a  prosperouK  year.  *'It 
ia  a  Chriatian  home,  having  aa  its  par* 
pose  a  broad  Christian  culture. 

The  Theological  Seminary  at  Ba- 
reilly  graduates  tbia  year  a  clafts^of 
twelve  "the  average  attainments  of 
which  are  higher  than  any  previous 
claw.** 

The  Boys'  Orphanage  at  Shabja- 
hanpur  haa  l.'iS  boys  connected  with 
it.  They  are  taught  uaefnl  trades 
and  alao  instructed  in  the  Chriatian 
religion. 

One  of  the  reports  says;  "In  any 
land  the  inconsistency  of  professing 
Christians  is  one  of  the  great  obsta- 
olea  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  bat 
here  it  is  particularly  so,  as  most  na- 
tives have  not  yet  learned  to  dlstin- 
gnish  between  a  whitefaoe  and  a 
Christian." 

The  appointments  made  were  ae 
follows: 

Oddh  District.— T.  S.  Johnson,  P.  E. 

Bahrsicb.  W.   I'eters. 

Banilmnki,  A  C.  Paul. 

Cawupure,  P.  51.  Buck. 

CawnpureEagHEbCtiurcb,  AJ,  Maxwell. 

Cftwnpore  Mem.  School.   P.   W,  Foote. 

CawDpore  Nat  Cliris.  Ind.  School,  P. 
31.  Buck. 

Oondah,  S.  Koowles,  S.  Paul. 

Uardui,  E.  Joel. 

LuckoDW,  B.  H.  Badley,  Cbimman  Lu). 

LuckDOwSaadatgaoge.  T.  Craren. 

Lucknow  Xalive  Church,  31.  Stephens. 

Lucknow  EugUsh  Church.  W.  U.  Clancy. 

Lucknow  Church  Press,  T.  Craven. 

Lucknow  Ceuteooial  High  School,  B.  U. 
Badley. 

Roy  Bireilly,  II.  F.  Kaalendieck,  L. 
Cutler. 

SIlApnr,  J.  C.  liawaon,  Peter  Gray. 

Unao.  J.  W.  McGrogor 

RuniLKnoHD  Distbict.— E.  W.  Parker, 
P.  E 

Aoola,  N.  K.  Silas. 

Birellly,  J.  II.  Gill,  J.  T  Janvier. 

Bareilly  Tbeo.  Sem.  IL  ilausell. 

Bareilly  Theo.  Sem.  T.  J.  Soott,  Agent. 

BijQOur,  N.  L.  Rockey,  H.  A.  Cutting, 
J.  F.  Judd. 

Bilei,  3[abbub  Khan. 

Blaauli,  Antone  Dutt. 

Budaon.  F.  L.  Neeld. 

FalebguDK«>  A.  Solomon,  Ummed  Stogb 

Jaklab&a,  B.  F.  Cocker. 

KaknUa,  James  Jordan. 


Khera  Bajbera,  IT.  Mausell. 
Moradabail,  E.  W.  ParXer.  L,  Fleldbrave. 
Msndawar,  Takub  Sbah. 
Panahpore.  II.  J.  Adnms. 
Pilibbil,  D.  P.  Kidder. 
ShabJ&h&Dpur,  C.  h  Bare,  G.  Bailey. 
Sbahjahanpur  Native    Church,  W.  R. 
Bowen. 

Agra.  P.  T.  Wilson.   Supt  Training  In- 
stitute. 

AuRouA    District.  ~ Zahur-ulHnqq, 
P.  E. 
Amroha,  Peter  AlerrilL 
Hassanpur,  Charles  Luke. 
Twelve  olber  appointments  supplied  by 
Local  Preachers. 
EuMAoN  DisTincT,  J  W.  Waugh,  P.  E. 
Bhabar.  T.  Gowan. 
Dwarahal.  J.  W.  Waugh,   C.  Shipley. 
Eastern  KumeoD,  S.  S.  Dease. 
Garbwal,  J.  H.  Messmore,  F.  W.  Green- 
wold. 

Niiini  Tal  Rngllsb  Church,  J.  Haumo. 

Naini  Tal  Native  Work,  S.  Kiiowlee. 

SOUTH    INDIA. 

The  South  India  Annual  Confer- 
ence was  held  at  Hyderabad,  com- 
mencing Nov.  20,  1884,  Bishop  Hurst 
presiding. 

The  statistics  reported  show  1,290 
members,  il02  probationers,  5(i  local 
preachers,  29  churches,  15  parson- 
ages, 54  Sunday  schools  with  2,881 
scholars,  IJ  English  schools  with 
IjlSi'  pupils,  17  vernacular  schools 
with  tl.'lB  pupils.  During  the  past 
year  there  were  'Jd  adults  and  IttM 
children  bapti/.ed.  The  collections 
for  xniasioDB  amounted  to  5,6;32  ru* 
pees;  for  pastors,  presiding  elders  and 
bishops,  4;),0H}'  rupees. 

The  appointments  then  made  were 
as  follows: 

Au^iiABAD  DiRTBiOT.— D.  Osbome.P.E. 

Agra,  A.  T.  Leonard. 

Anab&bad,  Kogllsh  Church,  A.  Oitruth. 

Hindustani  Ailssion,  C  H.  Plomer. 

Lahore,  G.  K.  GUder. 

Illumoorte,  D.  Osborne. 

Philander  Smith  Institute,  D.  M.  Tomp 
kins. 

Roorkee,  C.  W.  D'Souaa. 

BoMUAT  District.— G   Bowen,  P.  E. 

Bombiiy,  J.  8.  Stone,  J.  A.  Norlhrup, 
W.  II.  Stepbens.  W   W.  Bruere. 

Marathl  and  IlmdubtBDi  Slfssion,  O. 
Bowen.  G.  O.  Carroll. 

Egulpoora  and  Bhusawal.  L.  R  Janney, 
Dynanoba  Kbundajee. 

Karachi,  W.  Bowaer. 

Poona,  J.  Blackstock. 

Poooa  School,  A.  8.  E.  Vanlon,  W.  K. 
L.  Clarke. 

Agent  of  Po.ina  School,  D.  0.  Fox. 

Book  Agent.  W.  K.  Robblna. 
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BcRMaDisiiiiCT.— J.  E.  Rohlns< 
Ranijiooa,  J.  E.  Robinson,  S.  P.  1 
Singapore.  W.  F.  Oldham. 

Calcotta    DisTnicT.— J.  M._ 
P.  B. 
Affannole,  W.  A.  Thomas. 
Calcutta.  Bengali  Church.  J. 
Calcutta.   EngUih  Cburcb, . 

burn,  Jr. 
CfllcuUa,  UioduBlani  Miss  .  V.  * 
Calcutta.  Seamen's  Miision.  B.  T 
Conference  E?angettat,  J.  M.  Tbi 
Crwtral  India  District.  - ) 

P.  E. 
Ajmere,  J.  D.  Webb. 
Hurda  and  Khnndwa,  C.  P.  UarC 
JuUbulpore,  T.  E.  F.  Morton. 
31hon.  E.  Jeffries. 
Nagpore,  A.  G.  Fraser. 
Madras  District.  — A.  W.  Rudia 
Bangalore,    Baldwin    Scbooli, 

Richards. 
Bangalore,  English  Church  and 

circuit.  R.  E.  Carter.  B.  Peter 
Chndarghat,  J.  I.jon. 
LingHugur,  S.  P.  Jacobs,  D^ 

Uer.  

3IadrH8:  BIm:ktowu  and  Bellari 

Baker,  O.  Sbreevcs. 
Vepery.  A.  W.  RudUill,  J.  H.  0 
Secunderabad,  W.  F.  O.  Curtie^ 

Allahabad,    Cannington 
Hiss  8.  B.  McMeal. 

Bangalore,  Baldwin  Schools^ 
trude  (.>akes. 

Bombay,  Miss  Sarah  M.  DeLioe, 

Calcutta  Boys'  School,  Edward  S 
A.  Meyer. 

Calcutta  Girls'  School.  Miss  M. 
too.  3Ii89  M.  C.  Hedrick. 

3Iadra8,  Vepery  Tamil  '. 
ther  Chase. 

Zenana  Mission,  Mrs.  E. 

Rangoon  Girls'  School,  ftfisa  E. 
ner,  Mrsi  Mary  3(cKeMon. 

A  Central  CoNrKRSNOS 
Methodist  Episcopal  Charohl 
was  held  at  Bareilly,  Januar] 
1  H8,'>,  Delegates  was  preset 
both  the  North  India  and  tht 
ludia  Conferences.  It  has  thi 
vision  of  the  educational  and  | 
ing  interests  of  the  Methodist 
pal  Church  in  India. 

AFRICA. 

The  Liberia  Conference 
in  Monrovia,  Liberia,  Jai^ 
Bishop  Taylor  presidiog.  I 

The   appoiniments  madV''^ 
follows: 

Monrovia  District.— C.  A.  Pfl4 
Johnsonville.  G.  J.  Hargravea. 
Monrovia,  IL  B.  CspvhearL 
New  Georgia,  J.  W. 


ImIss^ 
E.  Fr^H 


C  ORRESPOXDENCE, 
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PkpiesTille,  C.  A   Pilmaa. 
BUirrlBporl  an  J  Lilla,  B.  E.  U'Keevcr. 
&T.  Pacl'»  River  District.— W.  T.  Ha 

.P.  E. 

F«ld»tll,  Virginia  aod   Brewerville,  T. 
tSiou.  P-C.  Uol(leriie«8. 
|Csrtftburg    aqcI     Beusoavllle,    J.    W. 

«pfr. 

pkf  Afthlfcnd,  O.  W.  Parker. 

tillflbiug.  A.  Watson. 
pWwUTUle.  R.  Boyce. 

[>i?ritn;T.— J.  H.  Depulie,  P.  E. 

Kl  Oiive  Mtsaion,  J.  U.  DepoUe. 

rpper  Bucbauan  aad  Paj  aeaburg,  £,  L. 

KOB  OWTRICT.— W.  p.  Kennedy,  Jr., 

1. 

ICnrarillc.  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr. 
|l{xii]j;ton,  J.  W.  Draper. 

Siaoe.  J,  TV.  Bonner. 
fCiPii  Paucas  DiflTiucT.— C.   H.    Har- 

.P.E. 
^Srath  Central   Africa,  W.  U.  Summers, 

I  Taylor,  l^^n  Johnson,  Clarence  L 

rtoport,  Joe.  Wilke«,  Amos  E.  Wltbey. 


OORBBSPONDENCE 

from 
Methodlfit  Episcopal  MltuiooM. 

IbUkc  HupBrtlnff  Mfulvsa  la  lexlco. 

Tb«  Rev.  Du«U>D  Kemble  writes  from 
fiflw.  April  30:  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
lioii  to  a  mistake  miide  in  the  letter  of  Rev, 
V.  D.  Powell  that  appears d  in  the  "Gospel 
io  .\ll  Landa"  for  April. 

Bf  ««y9.  speaking  of  a  Dew  Baptist  con- 
ptfitiun  RtZacatccas,  "Tbla  wilt  be  the 
ooly  chnruh  Hclween  El  Paso,  Texas,  and 
the  City  of  ^[pxico,  a  distance  of  1,200 
nDM."  E  beg  leave  to  aasure  you  that  there 
irc  III  Uatt  twelve  Pt^teatant  con^egatioDS 
akngthis  line  of  road,  eomc  of  ihem  num- 
iMrfiK  huodreda  of  people,  and  also  four 
foreiga  missionaries  with  tbelr  families,  be- 
■Bdnteveral  native  Mexicau  ministeni.  In 
Ztcsiecsa  itself,  there  la  a  Presbyterian 
fhurch,  with  a  congregation  of  400  people 
lad  two  or  threa  ministers.  That  work  has 
Wa  establiabed  there  for  ten  or  twelve 
Iran. 

Hidalgo  C\tt*\{.  la  Ktxico. 

Rer.   Lucius  C.  Smith  writes  from   Pa 
Chuca.  April  2.1,  \^'\: 

•The  State  of  Hidalgo  is  oonhwest  uf 
^  Stale  of  Mexico,  of  which  it  wait  fur- 
»ly  a  part.  It  contains  a  Utile  less  than 
6,000  Siiiiaru  milee,  and  a  little  more  than 
IQ.OOO  iiihabllanis.  The  surface  is  very 
4iuch  diruraiOed  by  mountains,  piaius  and 
tleep  valleys,  but  in  the  mala  it  forma  a 
part  of  the  great  Mexican  plateau.  The 
highest  point  Is  10.000  ft.,  and  the  lowest 
probably  about  3,0U0  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  If  the  mouDlains  were  leveled 
down,  the  deep  valleys  filled  up,  aod  the 
whole  feurface  brought  (o  one  level,  that 
would  be  probably  a  little  over  7,000  feet 
ftbove  the  aea  level. 


The  climate  is  as  diversified  as  Ibe  sur- 
face. The  coldest  pointa  hnve  an  average 
temperature,  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
north  nf  Maine,  and  the  warmeatarcas  hot 
as  the  south  of  Florida.  No  one  place, 
however,  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  and 
it  ifl  probable  that  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  has  t)oth  colder  and  warmer  days 
than  part  of  the  Stale  of  Uidolgo.  As  to 
moisture,  Ihetc  1h  as  much  variety  as  in  re- 
gard to  temperature.  Ctorae  parts  nf  the 
State  arc  seldom  visited  by  rain,  while  in 
other  parta  the  rainfall  la  exceedingly 
abundant.  As  a  result,  some  of  the  moun- 
tains  Bud  plains  are  covered  with  a  scanty 
vegetation  of  cactus  and  other  desert  grow- 
ing plants,  while  others  support  noble  and 
luxuriant  foreste. 

The  people  arc  very  much  like  all  other 
Mexicans.  There  is  the  rich  haetndado 
generally  of  Spanish  desceot.  owner  of 
100,000  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  and  the 
poor  pwn,  of  Indian  or  mised  blood,  who 
tills  hii  soil  and  cares  for  his  tlocks  and 
herds,  for  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirty 
and  one  fourth  cents  a  day. 

There  is  also  a  middle  clasa  of  agricul- 
turalists who  rent  pieces  of  f^round  or 
work  Ihem  on  shares  for  the  owners. 
This  middle  class  docs  uot  work  much 
mauunlly,  Ibey  Himply  see  that  the  p«ont» 
do  the  work.  In  the  mrra  ormountulnoue 
district  in  tlie  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
there  are  many  villagea  of  Indians,  who 
own  little  farms,  and  the  conditions  of  life 
are  more  eqnal.  In  some  parts  there  are 
mines  of  silver,  copper  and  iron,  and  thou- 
sands of  poor  wretches  are  employed  in 
working  them.  In  the  diatrict  of  Talnm- 
cingo  thtre  are  a  few  sm&Il  factories  of  col- 
ton  and  woolen  goods,  and  several  hun- 
dred hands  are  at  work  in  them. 

The  traveller  who  ahould  obcerve  the 
lilihy  ragswhicb  clothe  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  illdalfio,  and  the  miserable  huts 
in  which  they  eat  and  sleep,  would  natu- 
rally come  to  the  conclusion  they  arc  a 
terribly  lazy,  shiftless  race;  but  his  conclu- 
sion would  be  false.  When  Robinson  Cni- 
^rJe  was  upon  his  island  he-did  an  immense 
amount  of  work  sometimes  to  accomplish 
a  very  amall  result.  So  it  i»  with  the 
Mexican. 

The  other  day  there  came  a  man  to  our 
house  with  a  load  of  charcoal  which  he 
offered  to  sell  for  a  dollar,  and  sold  finally 
for  seventy  five  cents.  The  load  would 
weigh  almost  lUO  lbs.,  aod  he  had  carried 
it  on  his  back  about  twenty  five  miles  to 
gut  it  to  maj'ket.  The  charcoal  was  the 
result  of  a  week's  labor  iocluding  the  mar- 
keting. The  fact  is  that  the  Mexicans  ha 
general  work  very  hard  and  accomplish 
very  little,  and  as  a  consequence  lire  in 
the  most  abject  and  Bqualld  misery  and  are 
contented  therein.  Their  axes  are  such  as 
were  fathioned  by  Tubal  Cain,  their  plows 
are  of  the  same  sort  as  were  in  common 
use  in   the  days  of  Mows,    their  mills  on 


which  they  grind  their  corn  are  unspeak- 
ably inferior  lo  those  iiaei  by  the  women 
of  Palestine  2,000  years  ngn,  and  their 
other  implements  are  of  the  same  order. 

W^hat  Mexico  needs  in  order  to  advance 
her  material  prosperity  is  not  industrj' ;  she 
has  that  in  superabundance.  It  ia  the 
spirit  of  enterpriae  and  inventive  geniuA 
that  ia  greatly  lacking. 

The  ITidalgo  circuit  comprises  the  whole 
Slate,  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  western  border  occupied  by  our 
Presbyterian  brethren.  Pachuca,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  State,  and  center  ot  our  mia- 
sionary  operations,  is  a  mining  town,  said 
to  contain  at  present  about  nO.OOO  Inhabi- 
tants. It  is  situated  in  a  ravine  on  the 
edge  of  a  plain  8,000  feel  above  the  se& 
level,  and  ia  brmnded  on  the  north  by  the 
highest  mountain  chain  in  the  State. 

The  extremes  of  variation  of  the  ther- 
mometer at  Pachuca  are  from  30  to  70 
de^reea  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  and  yet  it 
is  reported  to  possess  an  exceedingly  vari- 
able climate  for  Mexico.  As  it  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  mountains  the  raiufallis 
rather  scanty,  but  still  It  is  sufllcient  to  1 
pro<luce  very  good  crops  of  barley  and 
]>oor  crops  of  com. 

The  most  abundant  agricultural  product 
of  the  vicinity  of  Pachuca  is  the  magxny, 
known  more  generally  in  the  United  Stalea 
asthe  century  plant.  This  Is  aplantof  tho- 
raost  diverse  and  extraordinary  useit.  Its  | 
leaves  are  from  fiv6  to  ten  feet  long  when 
full  grown,  tipped  with  long  sharp  spines 
and  fringed  with  shorter  onee.  At  the 
base  the  leaves  are  sometimes  more  than  a 
foot  wide  and  six  ioches  thick.  AVhen  the 
plant  is  eight  or  ten  years  utd  there  »hoota 
up  from  Its  center  a  flower  stalk  from  20  lo 
40  feet  In  height. 

Just  before  this  stalk  begins  to  appear, 
however,  it  is  customary  to  remove  the  bud 
and  the  leaves  about  the  center  of  thai 
plant;  then  alter  about  a  year  this  central 
portion  which  presents  a  circular  disk  ft 
foot  in  diameter  without  leaves  ia  scraped, 
and  from  tba:  time  the  sweet  juice  of  the 
plant  begins  lo  exude  from  the  surface  and 
collect  in  the  concavity  that  had  been 
scraped  out. 

This  juice  is  gathered  twice  a  day,  fer- 
mented in  tankK  made  of  ox  .hide,  and  \ 
taken  to  market  in  bottles  such  as  we  read 
of  in  the  Scripture.  These  bottles  are 
made  of  sheep  skins,  taken  off  after  the 
manner  of  skinning  a  rabbit,  and  the  neck 
of  the  sheep  answers  lo  the  neck  of  the 
bottle.  The  liquor  it  contains  is  called 
jmitfue,  and  its  principal  use  U  to  make 
drunkards,  widows  and  orphans;  to  fill 
prisons,  and  sow  broadcast  poverty  and 
misery  and  death.  Besides  making  drunk- j 
ards,  the  tough  fibres  of  the  maguey  ax«| 
used  to  make  lope,  sacks,  etc. 

The  leaves  are  peeled  and  fed  to  the  cat- 
tle, Hometimea  they  are  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  people,  the  epioesanawer  for  needlvBi 
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the  flbrM  for  thread,  the  flower  stalks  for 
building  material,  and  the  Icftves  are  th« 
most  frequent  thatch  for  the  roofs  of  the 
poor.  Finally,  a  certain  worm  which 
makes  Ita  home  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
leaf  Si  coQsidered  a  great  delicacy. 

Evangelical  labors  were  begun  in  ?a- 
chucs  many  yeuv  ago  by  some  Cornish 
Christian  miners,  were  more  flrtnly  estab- 
lished and  promoted  under  Dr.  Wm.  Bmt- 
ler  ten  }  ears  a.{;o,  and  were  continued  by 
Rev.  J.  M.  Barker  and  others  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  Meihodiet  EplscopsS  Mia 
sionary  Society.  The  writer  came  to  Mez 
ico  to  take  charge  of  the  P&cbtica  circuit  a 
liltle  more  than  a  year  ago.  W«  now  have 
in  Pachuca  over  ninety  church  members 
in  full  connection,  twenty  Arc  of  whom 
were  received  last  year. 

About  twenty  of  our  members  here  are 
ComiBb  miners  and  their  families.  There 
are  probably  three  hundred  English  speak 
log  people  In  the  Tlcinity  of  Pachuca,  snd 
we  are  anxiously  awaiting  tbe  arrtval  of  a 
minister  to  Lake  the  exclusive  charge  of 
the  English  work,  and  at  tbe  same  time  to 
learn  Ihe  Spanish  language.  We  hope  to 
make  ihe  English  work  here  almost  or 
-quite  self  supporting. 

The  other  points  occupied  on  the  circuit 
are  Tezontepec.  twenty  miles  south,  with 
forty  five  members  in  full  connection;  Kl 
Cbico,  twelve  miles  north,  with  ten  mem- 
bers, eight  received  last  year;  Real  del 
Monte,  six  miles  northeast,  nberethereli 
a  Utile  church  built;  Omitlan,  five  miles 
further  on,  where  there  is  a  coDgregnilon 
of  forty,  all  young  people:  Acayuca, 
twelve  miles  southwest,  with  about  twenty- 
five  probationers  soon  to  be  rtcelved  inin 
full  merD>>ership:  Tulancingo,  thirty  miles 
east,  an  important  town  but  a  hard  field 
with  four  members  rt^ceived  last  year;  Zic- 
ualtipan,  sixty  miles  noitb,  begun  two 
months  ago,  a  good  and  impoitont  field, 
where  there  are  already  eight  probationers; 
Alfajajuca,  sn  hacienda,  eighteen  mile* 
-east,  where  the  owner  lets  us  preach  to  his 
pwnsi.  This  last  work  has  been  begun 
very  recently.  We  have  si  least  one  hun- 
dred prrjljationers  altogether  on  the  Hst, 
and  are  continually  receiving  more.  We 
are  also  hopingioeelablish  work  in  Atoton- 
0CO  el  Gtande,  25  miles  north  of  Pscbuco, 
Tery  loon. 

We  want  money  to  build  a  new  church 
In  Pachuca,  money  to  rent  rooms  at  tbe 
points  where  we  are  eslabliebing  new 
work,  money  to  support  two  native  preach 
ers  in  addition  to  tbe  four  we  already 
have. 

We  want  the  earnest  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple at  home  for  a  copious  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  us. 

If  these  wants,  and  others  that  are  to 
arise  in  the  future,  are  supplied,  we  hope 
tooee  the  Slate  of  Hidalgo  substantially 
4TlDgelized  within  ten  years. 


The  CpuBlrr  »■<!  People  or  Hixlco  aid  Oar  M«U- 
CKtIai  lIulOB  Work. 

Miss  Eleanor  Le  Huray,  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions,  writes  from  tbe  City  of 
Mexico.  April  20.  1885: 

It  seems  strange  thai  in  such  a  beautiful, 
clvIllMd  city  as  Mexico  that  mission  work 
should  be  needed,  but  after  a  residence  of 
over  a  year  here  I  can  truthfully  say  there 
cannot  be  a  city  in  this  world  that  has  more 
need  of  the  goepel  than  has  Mexico.  Wa 
are  apt  to  connect  the  idea  of  miision  work 
with  heathen  and  idols,  but  indec<I  there  is 
no  one  thing  of  which  Mexico  has  more 
need  than  missionaries. 

The  City  of  Mexico  is  surrounded  with 
mountains,  its  moKnlflcent  valley  is  encir- 
cled completely  with  the  great  blue  hillB. 
sad  tbe  two  volcanoes,  some  forty  miles  to 
Ibe  southward,  stand  as  the  sentinels  to 
guard  the  ancient  city.  Look  up  or  down 
what  street  you  may,  your  gaze  is  always 
upon  the  mountains  and  so  close  do  they 
appear  from  the  purity  of  ihe  atn^  ©sphere 
that  you  might  imagine  them  but  a  few 
miles  away,  while  In  reality  they  are  many. 
The  climate  is  a  perpetual  recurrence  of 
nprlng  days— some  colder,  some  warmer, 
but  in  general  resembling  our  dajs  of 
April,  May  and  June,  without  their  ex 
tremes. 

Bui  grand  and  beautiful  as  the  city  may 
be,  with  Its  lowering  Cathedral  and  fine  old 
churches,  its  public  drives  filled  every  even- 
ing with  the  tlitc  of  the  city,  its  Alameda 
or  public  garden  and  park,  its  Ohapultepec 
and  rare  old  trees  centuries  old  at  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  it  is  not  the  city  to  which 
one's  attention  is  so  vividly  cslted— it  is  tbe 
people,  the  people! 

Would  that  Cortex  had  never  set  foot  on 
this  land,  would  that  his  every  follower  bad 
perished  before  he  had  brought  a  religion 
to  be  tbrust  upon  the  people,  a  religion  so 
disastrous  as  his  has  been. 

Tbe  mce  In  Mexico  that  most  attract 
one's  attention  is  the  Indians,  and  it  is  said 
to  he  so  much  easier  and  more  satisfactory 
to  work  with  those  In  whom  the  Indian 
bU>od  predominates  than  it  is  with  Ihe 
Mexicans  or  even  Spaniards. 

Our  church  work  here  hai  as  yet  been 
mainly  among  the  lower  classes;  however 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  notably 
in  Puebla.  It  is,  I  think,  much  as  it  was 
In  Judea  in  the  days  of  our  Redeemer, 
while  the  rich  held  aloof,  doubling,  the 
poor  came  to  hpar,  and  h(>&ring  believed  to 
Ihe  salvation  of  their  souls, 

t;)ur  first  and  only  Metbodist  Ohutch  in 
the  city  is  In  Calle  de  Oantc  No.  d.  This 
church  was  formerly  tbe  patio  or  court- 
yard In  the  old  convent  of  tbe  monks  of 
San  FraDCi»cn  When  Ihe  government 
took  poBiession  of  these  convents  the  prop 
erty,  after  several  changes  of  ownership, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Butler,  the 
founder  of  our  mission. 
!     The  beautiful  columns  and  carved  work 


In  (he  stone  pillars  sUll  remain,  but 
arched  over  with  a  glass  roof,   and  wl 
once  the  footsteps  of  monks  rcsounde  " 
now  beard  the  palter  of  children's  fa 
they  go  to  and  from  the  Christian  Su 
school. 

We  have  in  this  same  building  on  Bog 
Church,  a  Spanish  congregation,  a 
for  boys  but  recently  started,  and  a  fin 
press  belonging  to  tbe  mission.     It  is  benj 
that  are  printed  our  Abogado,  or  "Chrll>| 
tian  Advocate,"  the  organ  of  our  chun 
distributed  throughout  the  stations  in  " 
ico;  our  teBtamenls,  hymn  books  and  tnuii-j 
lallona  that  from  time  to  time  appear  i ' 
religious  works  most-  needed  in  the  mladoikl 
Our  Spanish    work  is  flourishing.     Oal 
Sabbath  moinings,  when  all  the  memberti 
are  present,  the   large  church  coDtalntDgi 
seats  for  several  hundred  la  well  filled,  lhs| 
Sunday  Khool  attendance  Is  always  over  i 
hundred,    and    the   two    weekly    prayir-l 
meetings  in  the  chspcl  are  most  interesting,! 
and  I  venture  to  say   better  attended  Ihasl 
In  many  a  larger  church  in  the  Bute. 

The  little  English  congregation  is  we 
kept  up.  It  being  the  pastor's  design  in  tbifti 
manner  to  reach  the  American  young  me 
In  the  dty  who  would  otherwise  sp 
their  evenings  in  the  many  places 
amusement  so  freely  provided  for  tbe  youl 
of  every  cUy.  A  kinder,  more  ■ympathetii 
pastor  no  young  man  could  desire,  alway 
ready  with  a  word  of  encouragement  andl 
gcod  cheer;  a  light  indeed  lo  the  wayfsreri 
tliatcannot  be  hid.  In  the  ten  or  twelve 
years  since  the  mission  I  ecame  a  working 
force,  it  has  spread  from  Mexico  to  other 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Republic.  There 
are  American  miMlonsricB  in  Puebla.  Q-icr- 
etaro,  Sllaoand  Pachuca,  and  native  work- 
ers in  very  many  other  village-  and  lo»n«» 
the  principal  of  which  are  Orizaba.  Guana- 
juato, etc. 

The  superintendent  of  all  the  work  and 
workers  for  our  Methodist  Mission  has  his 
residence  in  Gaute  5.  A  man  foremoat  in 
all  work.  In  the  press,  in  the  church  and 
school,  a  student,  and  ono  whOM  motto 
might  be  "in  labors  more  abundant ;"  al- 
ways ready  to  Utke  upon  his  shoulders  tb« 
added  weight  ot  another's  burden  in  addi- 
tion to  "that  which  comes  upon  him  daily, 
the  care  of  all  the  churches." 

The  woman's  work  In  Mexico  is  in  the 
Girl's  Orphanage,  a  home  and  school  for 
thirty  three  orphans  and  as  msny  day  pu- 
pils. These  children  are  taken  from  their 
homes  while  young,  and  here  cared  for, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instruclcd,  until  ib<y  reach 
an  age  when  they  can  care  for  thcam-lves. 
This  work,  though  slow  in  bringing  forth 
fruit  and  tiN^uiring  the  patience  of  those 
kind  friends  through  whose  liberality  it  Is 
undertaken,  is  nevertheless  destined  lo  bea 
great  force  in  the  regeneration  of  Mexico. 
Of  our  older  glris.  one  Is  now  engaged  in 
misiion  work  in  c^ueretato  and  another  has 
rtcently   married  a  native  teacher  in  the 
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f  ot  the  Church  South.  There  uems 
itgiQvlag  int<;r««t  fell  in  Mexico  bjr 
tax  home  mad  who  knows  whether 
ftopeniikj;  of  the  country  God  htm  not 
ilietuir  things  jet  in  store  for  Mexico 
IllwXexlcftnst    Qod  grant  that  It  may 


lilln  of  Katit*  letbodlKR  I*  tbi  UoV* 
«kljkif  BUtricl,  CklAt. 
I  Rot.  F.  Oblinger  writes  from  Foo- 
Chin*: 
The  Bokcbi«Dg  Method isl«  are  &  pnying 
Two-thirds  of  them  "belleTed" 
!  they  or  some  of  their  friends  wen; 
[  in  answer  to  prayer.  Prayer-healing 
Tiiaotsn  antiquated  notion  among  them. 
[  Tttry  pray  and  call  their  pastor  lo  pr&y  at 
hlMt  vt  toon  as  they  call  the  doctor.  They 
1  fcne  Joyful  deHTerances  to  relate.  They 
rsUll  In  the  a^e  of  "imperfect  oheerva- 
I  tlBBUd  boundless  credulity,"  says  some 

Oor  preachers  say:  These  prayer-healed 

I  <!knii)aaB  are  by  all  means  the  most  reliable 

•enben  we  have;  they  show  such  grale- 

fcltvrereoce.  while  others  are  apt  to  lose 

[^Bnrereace  when  they  cast  away  their 

UdIi.    "Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  piety," 

iHfiaCttln  another  one.    Then  we  would 

'  ^nply  reply:  May  they  ever  remain  cr«d- 

alnatt  and  ignorant. 

Sul  we  are  not  driren  to  tMs  after  con- 
ilerableperaooal,  though  possibly  "imper 
Nrs."  ohaerratlon  among  Ihem.  Listeniog 
to  much  coDversation  among  them — which 
ilk  better  way  to  Hod  out  what  people 
mlly  beliere  than  by  listening  to  their 
fMcbing — wcftnd  that  they  believe  in  God 
Ike  Almighty  Msker  and  Prttgrver  of 
ben«i  and  earth;  they  believe  that  Qod 
by  DM  only  built  the  wonderful  bouse  in 
vbkli  we  dwell,  but  that  be  holdf<  Che  keys 
to  ill  the  doors  and  recesses  of  the  same, 
vkither  known  or  unknown  tomsn.  that 
fie  imparts  efficacy  to  certain  known  rem> 
tiitt;  that  lie  directs  us  im  the  use  of  rem- 
«(ties.  or  iieals  by  unseen  remedies  and  by 
Ue  word  of  His  power 

Cailtog  upon  some  of  their  sick  neighbors 
with  them,  our  delight  and  tiaiiflfactiun  was 
unspeakable  when  we  beard  them  talk,  ex- 
hort and  pray  just  as  our  pastor  tnlked, 
pnyed  and  exhorted,  when  wo  "were  for 
ward  for  prayers"  a  quarter  of  a  ceatur; 
•go. 

Isolated  remarks  might  lead  one  to  call 
thsm  credulous.  One  intelligent  young 
inquirer  (probationer)  said  to  his  pastor  in 
our  hearing:  "You  aee  lam  well  off  this 
year,  God  has  given  me  90,000  cash  eioce 
I  became  a  Christian."  "now  is  ibatT" 
•akeil  the  preacher.  "Why  you  see  I  had 
ouule  a  vow  to  expend  Ibis  sum  in  the 
Bost  foolish  manner — in  idolatrous  core- 
monies.  procesfcioDB,  &c.  Now  that  I  am 
ft  Christian  I  know  a  better  me  for  my 
monef.  I  count  it  a  gift  from  God."  Their 
vievs  OB  prayer  and  splricuul  things  io  gen- 


eral are,  so  far  aa  we  caa  examioe  them, 
simply  icriplural. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  our 
Qukcblaag  Methodism  ia  the  Fyatematic 
and  full  use  made  of  the  intelligent  and 
KealouB  laity.  Our  circuits  have  from  four 
to  twelve  "preaching  places,"  at  each  one 
of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  pastor  or  a 
licensed  layman  will  conduct  services  every 
Sunday. 

A  preacher  that  does  not  show  himself 
at  stated  intervals  at  all  these  placet  is 
soon  classed  among  the  "sit  chapel  preach- 
ers," as  distinguished  from  the  itinerant. 
"going  forth"  preachers.  It  requires  much 
skill  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  in  charge 
to  utilize  this  large  ctltciat  lay  clement  prof- 
itably. And  woe  unto  him  If  he  is  second 
to  any  of  them  in  zeal.  toil,  or  pulpit  abil- 
ity. It  is,  therefore,  a  hard  field  for  be- 
ginners; they  are  apt  to  be  killed  (ministe- 
rally)  or  to  be  doubly  revived. 

Moetof  our  young  men  know  that  an 
appointment  to  Uokchiang  means  <r:>rA  and 
much  trouble,  yet  they  seem  to  prefer  going 
there  and  dying  of  overwork  to  going  to 
some  other  fields  and  dying  of  discourage- 
ment and  ennui 

If  our  American  Methodist  pioneers  were 
pastor,  steward,  claw  leader  and  sexton 
combined,  then  our  Hokchiang  preachers 
are  all  these,  and  school  director,  doctor, 
lawyer,  and  what  not  bestdeeT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  down  all  the 
errands,  caret,  troubles,  etc.,  that  are 
brought  to  these  nobler  brethren  within  the 
space  of  a  week.  One  has  to  be  quick- 
witted and  many-sided  to  respond  propeily 
and  readily.  In  return,  he  who  docs  his 
beet  to  meet  all  these  demands  rarely  fails 
of  the  lasting  esteem  of  the  whole  church, 
and  his  fame  is  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
district.  __ 

BUhftp  Tftflor  1m  Ifrica. 

Amatda  Smith,  the  evangelist,  writes  to 
Dr.  Reid  from  Monrovia,  Liberia.  April  1, 
acknowledging  first  the  receipt  of  money 
sent  through  Dr.  Keid,  and  then  says: 

"Our  God-sent  Bishop  Taylor  reached 
Monrovia  February  22,  and  came  on  shore 
just  io  time  to  go  to  church  to  our  regular 
Thursday  eve  preaching.  Some  of  those 
who  did  not  know  him  as  well  as  I  did  were 
surprised  at  bis  coming  direct  from  the 
steamer  and  preaching  Che  same  evening, 
and  going  right  on  the  same  way  for  ten 
days. 

"We  had  a  lime  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  Many  sinners  were 
convicted  and  converted,  bacJisHdrrs  re- 
cUimed  and  believers  sanclifled.  The  work 
ha?  gone  on  grandly  ever  since  and  there 
are  constant  sitditlons  to  the  church.  I 
have  also  heard  that  the  work  was  wonder 
ful  at  Cape  Palmas,  where  the  bishop  only 
remained  four  days,  and  fifty  were  con- 
verted and  some  forty  seekers  were  left 
when  be  went  away  to  meet  the  parly  of 


missionaries  that  had  come  out  lo  join  bim. 

"The  Conference  was  to  have  been  held 
at  Slnae,  but  after  ;be  bishop  came  it  was 
thought  best  tn  change  lo  j^tunrovia,  and 
I  believe  it  was  all  of  the  Lord's  ordering 
for  wo  have  never  seen  it  on  this  manner. 
On  the  Sabbath  it  was  wonderful. 

"A  week  after  the  bishop  left,  his  son, 
with  the  rest  of  the  missionaries,  called  at 
Monrovia  They  went  into  the  room  occu- 
pied by  the  bishop  and  kneeled  down  and 
prayed  and  went  on  their  way  rejoicing, 
leaving  all  in  the  house  rejoicing  be- 
hind them. 

"I  pray  God  lo  make  this  the  grandest 
and  mightiest  expedition  that  has  ever 
gone  out  since  the  time  when  the  Pilgrims 
croBsed  the  Ocean  snd  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock. 

"I  thought  some  of  going  with  them  but 
the  bishop  said  I  would  not  be  able  to  do 
much  without  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  tbey  would  have  to  master  that 
first,  so  just  now  I  could  do  more  good 
among  the  people  where  I  am,  and  this 
looks  like  the  Lord's  word  to  me. 

"1  have  never  had  a  doubt  that  the  Lord 
sent  me  to  Africa.  Ueie  In  this  little  re- 
public there  Is  much  to  be  done,  and  I  am 
ready  to  work  on  for  Africa." 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  to  the  Ohrtttian 
Adweatt  from  "Congo.  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  March  18,"  and  says: 

"I  preached  between  fifty-five  and  sixiy 
sermons  in  the  month  I  was  in  Liberia — 
from  Muhlenburg,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Day's  mis- 
sion, twenty-nine  miles  up  St.  Paul's  River, 
to  Cape  Palmas. 

"Liberia  is  the  garden  spot  of  West  Africa; 
splendid  soil,  well-walnred.  good  spring 
water  for  use.  salubrious  climate,  and  mor 
exempt  from  files  and  mosquitoes  than  any 
tropical  country  in  which  I  have  labored.; 

"I  am  very  sorry  that  the  Liberian  Gov-i 
ernment  has,  by  had  managemeDt,  got  intO''' 
debt,  I  hope  our  Government  will  feel 
maternal  iolerest  enough  in  it  to  help  itout 
of  its  embHrrassmeol.  If  the  probiem  of 
African  self-gOTernmenl  works  OJt  ad- 
versely in  Liberia,  1  think  it  will  be  a  great 
pity,  and  it  will  be  an  incubus  on  future 
eCFarts  in  that  direction.  If  our  Govern- 
ment wont  help  the  Liberians  our  colored 
people  should  give  them  one  dollar  each~ 
about  a  million  of  them— for  the  sake  of 
their  race.  There  is  a  grand  future  yet  for 
Liberia  if  they  will  learn  by  what  they 
have  seen  and  suffered  in  the  past  fiftf 
years. 

"!  and  my  party  are  all  well  and  happy, I 
within  three  days  of  our  destined  post' 
Glory  to  G.>dl  I  sent  two  of  our  men  on,  a 
month  ago,  to  Loauda  to  prepare  our  way — 
Dr.  Bummfrs  and  KtiChatelain  1  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Summers  this  morning. 
He  had  presented  my  letters  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Angola,  who  extends  tn  ns  a  wel- 
come to  all  parts  of  the  province  that  we 
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mfty  wish  to  occupy  for  our  missioDary 
purposes,  and  to  afford  us  every  facility  in 
his  power.  I  left  Brothers  Willis,  Nortfaam 
and  BteckelmaDD,  and  Bister  Willis  and 
little  son  at  Mayumba,  3  degrees  south  of 
the  equator,  to  plant  a  mission  there.  This 
field  is  immeasurable,  and  open  doors  hi 
every  direction  invite  us  to  come  in. " 


FROX  MISSION  LANDS. 


PROTBSTANTMEXicAsa.-The  Rev.  R.W. 
MacDonell;  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, writes  of  a  Journey  made  in  31ex!co 
in  April,  and  says;  "A  testimony  to  the 
work  Protestant  missionB  are  doing  in  this 
Republic  was  furnished  me  while  in  Ji- 
mulco,  by  an  old  Mexican  fruit  peddler, 
whom  I  drew  out  in  conversation  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  He  was  from  a  town 
tn  the  State  of  Zacatecaii,  where  there  is  a 
flourishing  Protestant  congregation.  The 
old  man  had  often  been  to  Protestant  ser- 
^ces,  had  many  friends  who  were  Prot- 
estants, and  had  even  read  the  Bible 
through,  but  had  never  given  up  Catholi- 
cism. In  answer  to  a  question  I  asked, 
whether  he  had  ever  noticed  any  difference 
in  the  habits  of  those  who  bad  become 
Protestants,  from  what  their  habits  were 
before  they  became  so,  he  answered  that  he 
bad.  That  he  knew  many  who;  whereas, 
before  chaDgiDg  their,  religion,  they  were 
drunkards  and  unchaste,  and  with  many 
other  vices,  they  had,  since  changing,  be- 
come sober  and  led  pure  lives.  Coming 
from  the  source  it  did  I  thought  this  very 
trustworthy  testimony.  My  own  experience 
in  Mexico  verifies  the  old  man's  statement." 


Imerlesa  Xsretbi  Kluloi. 

We  have  never  seen  a  report  of  any  mis- 
sion so  complete  and  interesting  as  that 
issued  each  year  by  the  Marathi  Mission  of 
the  American  Board.  That  for  1881  has 
jast  reached  us,  printed  at  the  Orphanage 
Press  at  Poona,  India.  We  are  indebted  to 
Rev.  H.  J.  Bruce,  of  Satara.  for  it.  The 
mission  Is  at  Bombay,  Ahmednagar  and  vi- 
cinity, Satara  and  vicinity,  Sholapur  and 
vicinity,  with  10  foreign  missionaries.  The 
summary  of  native  agents  show  14  pastors, 
17  preaobera,  84  Bible  readers,  19  Bible 
women,  105  male  schoolteachers,  16 female 
school  teachers,  1  medical  catecfalst,  1  edi- 
tor, making  a  total  of  207. 

Mr.  Harding  gives  the  following  experi- 
ment in  Independent  Self  Support:  "Two 
years  ago  several  of  our  Christians  in  the 
Mogalai,  were  very  anxious  to  begin  inde- 
pendent work  in  farming  and  sheep  rais- 
ing. It  seemed  to  them  if  any  one  would 
lend  them  at  a  small  interest,  say  Rs.  150, 
for  purchasing  cattle,  and  seed,  etc.,  for  the 
first  year,  one  or  two  men  with  this  capital 
would  in  two  or  three  years  be  able  to  pay 
back  the  whole  and  then  go  on  indepen- 
denily.  It  was  thought  alto  that  about  the 
same  sum  would  set  a  man  up  In  sheep 


raising.  I  found  two  benevolent  men  who 
were  willlDg  to  lend  money  for  this  pur 
pose,  and  so  the  experiment  was  made,  aQd 
with  as  much  success  as  could  reasonably 
be  expected.  Yet  at  the  close  of  the  sec 
ond  year,  with  average  crops  both  years, 
none  of  the  principal  has  been  returned, 
and  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  pay  even 
the  six  per  cent  interest.  These  experi- 
ments have  taught  the  Christians,  what  they 
could  not  otherwise  have  learned,  that  even 
the  most  thrifty  among  them  have  not  hab- 
its of  industry  and  economy  sufllcient  to 
insure  great  prosperity  in  independent 
work.  This  condition  among  the  Mahars 
and  Mangs  Is  more  their  misfortune  than 
their  fault.  Their  position  as  menials  and 
servants  of  the  villages,  for  generations,  has 
brought  them  to  this  state.  But  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  and 
the  new  incentives  that  come  to  them  with 
Christianity,  they  are  sure  to  rise  to  a 
higher  level,  though  it  may  take  many 
years  to  effect  a  thorough  change  in  their 
outward  condition." 

Mr.  Harding  also  says,  "Tbe  practical  In 
fluence  of  one  Hindu  doctrine  was  recently 
illustrated  by  a  singular  incident.  A  fire  in 
the  Sadar  Bazar  one  day  consumed  more 
than  a  hundred  thatched  houses.  Host  ^f 
the  people  thus  burnt  out  were  very  poor, 
and  many  lost  nearly  everything  they  had. 
A  few  benevolent  gentlemen  proposed  to 
help  them,  and  a  subscription  was  raised 
for  them.  But  much  to  the  surprise  of  all 
they  positively  refused  the  proffered  aid. 
On  being  questioned,  this  was  the  reason 
given.  'Whatever  we  take  now  in  charity 
we  shall  have  to  pay  back  in  some  future 
birth,  and  we  prefer  not  to  take  this.'  Tbey 
evidently  feared  the  enormous  interest  that 
might  be  demanded  some  hundreds  of 
years  hence]  And  yet,  as  far  as  I  know, 
this  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  deters  men  from  committing 
sins  and  crimes  In  this  life." 


Thlbetaa  FlIsiiHS. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
gives  in  "China's  Millions"  the  following 
interesting  account  of  some  Thibetan  pil- 
grims: 

The  day  before  I  reached  home  from  my 
journey  to  the  borders  of  Kokonor,  I  met  a 
party  of  four  Thibetan  pilgrims,  one  a  wo- 
man, bound  for  Peking.  A  day  or  two  af- 
terward they  also  arrived  at  Tsin  chau. 
One  of  them  in  going  the  customary  rounds, 
asked  an  alms  at  our  door.  I  called  him  in 
and  converEed  with  him,  and  my  wife  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  woman  to  visit  her. 
As  she  did  not  come  the  next  day,  we  went 
in  the  evening  to  a  temple  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  north  suburb,  where  we  heard  they 
would  pass  the  night,  and  gave  the  pilgrim 
and  her  brother  an  invitation  to  breakfast 
on  the  morrow. 

While  we  were  at  table  my  wife  urged 
all  the  reasop?  she  could  call  up  to  disEuade 


the  sister  from  her  journey,  offering  a  hoaie , 
until  the  brother  returned  from  Peking. 
Tbe  brother,  to  our  surprise,  even  Joined  ia 
recommending  the  acceptance  of  my  wife's 
offer;  but  his  sitter  was  infiexible  in  her 
purpose.  Two  days  later  they  brought  an- 
other pilgrim  band  to  get  the  cash  they  had 
begged  changed  into  silver— quite  a  mark 
of  confidence. 

After  a  fortnight  had  passed,  the  woman 
reappeared  at  our  door,  one  day  at  suntrt. 
She  was  brought  in  and  told  us  a  sad  tale 
of  her  brother's  Illness  and  death  near  Ma- 
pao-chuan,  40  li east  of  Tsinchau.  Know- 
ing little  Chinese,  and  being  ignorant  of 
the  roads  and  quite  helpless,  she  consented 
to  await  our  departure  to  Laachau  in  the 
spring,  that  we  might  escort  her  so  far  on 
her  way  back  to  'Thibet.  She  is  now  in ' 
Chinese  dress,  and  teaches  Miss  Jones  the 
Thibetan  language. 

The  following  is  her  affecting  atory :  Her 
brother,  one  of  the  Lamas  of  a  monastery 
near  their  borne  at  Pa  ien  rong  (Barung), 
used  to  visit  the  homestead  every  new  year 
for  a  supply  of  provisions.  One  year  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  they  learned 
that  he  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  fam- 
ous Lamasaries.  He  was  away  three  yeatt, 
wandering  through  the  deserts  of  Mongo- 
lia, and  over  the  bleak  and  uninhabltad 
mountains  of  Thibet.  Then  he  returned 
home. 

But  the  seeond  day  after  his  arrival,  the 
restless  spirit  came  upon  him,  and  he  an- 
nounced to  the  family— mother,  brother, 
and  sisters— his  intended  immediate  depar- 
ture. The  elder  sister  asked  permission  to 
accompany  him,  and  the  mother,  who  had 
already  given  a  son  to  the  service  of  the 
gods,  spent  an  anxious  and  sleepleas  night, 
and  in  the  morning,  amid  her  tears,  she 
blessed  and  bid  farewell  to  her  favorite 
daughter.  They  were  to  visit  Kumbum  at 
the  sixth  moon  festival,  and  Lapelong  dur- 
ing the  seventh  moon,  and  then  return. 

Kumbum.tfae  birthplace  of  Tsong  ka  wa, 
the  reformer  of  Thibeto  Mongol  Buddhism, 
was  visited  on  the  festival  day,  and  many 
of  the  Lamasaries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sining.  Thi  y  passed  through  the  Mongol 
district  of  Ma-ing,  crossed  the  Yellow  river, 
and  came  to  tbe  great  Moslem  centre,  Ho- 
chau,  Wk  the  way  to  Lapelong.  The  rainy 
season  had  set  in ;  they  found  no  sympathy 
among  tbe  adherents  of  Mohammed,  and  ao 
they  passed  the  first  night  crouched  against 
a  wall  during  a  pouring  rain.  The  seeds  of 
death  were  sown  in  her  brother's  constitu- 
tion that  dreadful  night  through  exposing 
himself  in  order  somewhat  to  shelter  hia 
Bister.  He  was  seised  with  fever  and  pros- 
trated in  the  valley  leadingup  to  Lapelong^ 
and  anxiety  for  his  sister  troubled  him. 
One  of  the  party  rashly  assured  him  that 
his  life  was  good  for  years  to  come.  This 
man  was  an  adherent  of  the  old  religion  of 
the  country,  the  same  as  the  Chinese  Taa 
sect. 
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It  wu  found  impoHtble  to  reach  Lape- 
tong  on  account  of  the  flood  and  d^struc- 
ttlon  of  bridges,  so  they  turned  southward 
to  Choni.  M  a  Moslem  village  they  found 
«  deserted  hut,  but  had  to  go  supperlees  to 
bed.  Next  day,  at  a  Lamasary,  they  got  a 
|{ood  meal,  and  the  friendly  Thibetaos  well 
stocked  their  sheepskin  knapsacks,  and  on 
ihey  trudged.  The  same  day  they  reached 
a  Chinese  Customs-barrier  and  toll  was  de- 
manded ;  having  no  money,  all  their  pro- 
Tid<»u  were  taken  away  before  they  had 
fasted  them,  by  the  fire  heartless  ofllcial^. 
Borne  one  remarked  that  the  tears  were  in 
the  woman's  eyes,  and  a  handful  of  barley- 
meal  was  offered  her.  Her  brother  tried 
to  cheer  her  by  the  assurance  that  on  their 
way  to  Lhasa  they  are  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  fast  three  and  foui  days  at  a  time. 
At  Choni  they  were  again  among  friends, 
and  compelled  to  halt  on  account  of  the 
roads.  In  due  course  they  reached  Tsin- 
chau  as  stated  above. 

When  he  was  taken  ill  after  leaving 
Tdn-chau,  the  sister  thought  of  us  is  her 
distress,  and  proposed  to  return  and  ac- 
quaint us  with  their  state.  The  brother 
has  seen  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Sunaritan  in  his  many  wanderings  that  be 
•aid  It  was  useless,  told  her  to  try  and  get 
home  again,  and  died  while  weeping  for 
hla  sister's  lonely  state.  The  same  night 
the  corpse  was  consigned,  in  Thibetan  fash- 
ion, to  the  river.  Three  days  were  spent 
in  a  fruitless  search  for  a  friendly  young 
Mongol,  who  left  the  temple  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  and  then  a  day's  journey 
■brought  her  again  to  our  door.  She  is 
twenty  six  years  of  age.  I  write  in  hope 
that  some  will  make  her  case  a  matter  of 
prayer,  and  that  God  will  glorify  His  name 
in  the  matter. 


G«By«rttBg  P«w«r  !■  Japki. 

Rev.  George  H.  Appleton,  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  Japan,  writes  from  Kobe : 

On  Sunday  last  I  baptized  a  young  man, 
bringing  the  number  of  Christians  in  Him- 
4ji  to  flfteeen.  One  other  would  like  to  be 
baptized,  but  is  afraid  of  the  Buddhist 
priests;  and  I  am  afraid  to  baptize  a  coward. 
I  have  reaton  to  think  that  he  hopes  for 
human  support  in  time  of  trial :  in  other 
words,  that  his  reliance  is  partly  on  man, 
and  not  wholly  on  Christ  Jesus  and  his 
promises.  I  shall,  therefore,  insist  upon  his 
open  declaration  of  faith  in  Christ;  aod, 
when  he  shall  b&ve  proved  hU  sincerity, 
then  I  will  bring  his  case  before  the  churcb. 

The  case  of  Akutsu  San— the  last  bap 
tizcd-  is  an  illustration  of  the  unexpected 
methods  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  brings 
the  truth  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
About  four  years  ago  Akutsu  San — who, 
ixom  a  Japanese  standpoint,  is  quite  a 
scholarly  man — paid  a  visit  to  Kobe,  and 
received  a  portion  of  Scripture.  At  first  he 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  After  a  time,  he 
read  a  portion  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  asked 


for  some  instructions.  Returning  to  Him- 
eji,  he  took  one  of  the  Gospels  with  him; 
but  his  relations  soon  relieved  him  of  it,  and 
he  dismissed  the  subject  from  his  mind.  A 
later  visit  to  Kobe  brought  him  a  second 
time  in  contact  with  the  truth.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Himeji,  he  discussed  the  question 
with  a  young  man  named  Yoshikawa  San, 
who,  being  a  good  scholar  and  a  pro- 
nounced Confucianist,  argued  most  stren- 
uously against  Christianity. 

Boon  after  this,  Yoshikawa  San  came  to 
Kobe,  and  was  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  know  and  to  love  Jesus,  was  baptized  by 
3Ir.  Rees,  and  is  now  Mr.  Rees's  school 
teacher  and  assistant  in  the  work  at  Kobe. 
Akutsu  San,  hearing  of  Yoshikawa  Ban's 
confession  of  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master, 
again  set  himsef  to  studying  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  came  to  understand  much  of 
the  truth.  One  point  he  could  not  accept, 
and  was  honest  enough  to  say  so,— sin. 
Was  he  really  a  sinner?  How  could  he  be  a 
sinner  without  knowing  it?  All  arguments 
failed  with  him.  "The  law  of  love,  and 
love  as  a  law,"  this  was  beyond  his  compre 
hension.  Only  when  the  Holy  Spirit  con- 
victed him  was  he  convinced.  Then  the 
difficulty  was  about  the  possibility  of  par 
don  merely  for  the  sake  of  another  who  had 
borne  the  curse.  But  he  understands  it 
now,  and  we  believe  him  to  be  a  truly  con- 
verted man. 

A  T«ir  !■  ladU. 

Rev.  E.  Chute,  of  the  Telugu  Mission  of 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
writes  from  Secunderabad  of  an  encourag- 
ing tour  made  by  himself,  wife,  children, 
and  native  helpers.    He  says : 

Boon  after  we  arrived  at  Wuddaman,  a 
large  town,  the  chief  man  of  the  goldsmith 
caste,  whom  I  visited  a  few  months  ago  at 
Yandfiur,  more  than  eighty  miles  from  that 
place,  and  who  also  is  believing,  being  in 
a  neighboring  village  visiting  his  son  in  law, 
and  hearing  that  we  had  camped  at  Wudda- 
man, came  at  once  to  see  us.  He  said  he 
wished  to  be  baptized;  but  not  knowing 
how  to  gain  a  livelihood  after  he  had  bro- 
ken his  caste,  in  consideration  for  the  little 
ones  of  his  family,  ho  concluded  to  wait 
awhile  for  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 
But  he  went  around  with  us  in  all  that  lo- 
cality, and  boldly  preached  Christ;  and 
through  his  influence  the  people  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
gospel.  While  on  this  tour  I  met  with 
others  to  whom  he  had  written,  and  sent 
Christian  books,  and  was  trying  to  per- 
suade them  to  believe  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. He  is  a  man  who  is  well  educated, 
and  seems  to  understand  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ  thoroughly. 

While  at  Wuddaman,  aman  and  his  wife 
came  to  us  from  a  village  seven  miles  dis- 
tant; and  the  Atmacoor  king,  who  rules 
over  two  tttlgw  of  seventy-five  towns  and 
villages,  sent  to  us  from  Ummapoorum,  six 


miles  distant,  seven  of  his  servants  to  ask 
us  to  come  to  his  village.  Two  days  after, 
I  left  for  the  king's  village.  The  king  re- 
ceived UB  very  kindly ;  gave  us  all— helpers, 
servants,  and  ourselves — a  day's  provisions. 
His  mother,  who  was  stopping  with  him, 
was  quite  provoked  because  he  did  not  give 
us  two  days'  supply,  and  said,  "You  are 
giving  all  your  money  to  these  Brahman 
dogs ;  but  here  is  a  priest  who  came  from  a 
farcountTy,and  you  are  giving  him  nothing." 

He  called  us  to  see  him  In  his  new  bun- 
galow, and  asked  about  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. I  talked  to  him  at  first  for  a  long 
time  about  the  true  God  and  the  way  of 
salvation,  after  which  two  of  the  helpers 
talked  to  him  for  a  long  time  in  turn.  I 
then  presented  him  with  a  New  Testament 
and  four  or  five  small  Christian  books, 
which  he  accepted  very  gratefully.  He  was 
very  much  pleased  with  my  music  box,  the 
tournaphone,  and  requested  me  to  send  for 
one  for  him.  Afterward,  the  next  day,  he 
called  us  again  to  his  bungalow,  and  pre- 
sented Mrs.  Chute  and  myself  each  with  an 
expensive  cloth  with  gold  woven  in  the  bor- 
der, and  each  of  the  children  with  a  white 
pet  lamb,  and  gave  me  a  paper  to  procure 
supplies  as  long  as  we  were  preaching  in 
his  dominions.  When  we  left,  he  sent  a 
yoke  ef  buffaloes  free  of  charge  to  help 
draw  our  goods  to  the  next  town.  He  told 
me  that,  whenever  I  came  to  his  town,  I 
must  not  regard  his  bungalow  as  his,  but 
as  mine,  and  that  I  must  make  myself  at 
home  with  him. 

While  preaching  at  Amerchinta,  a  very 
large  town,  a  large  crowd  gathered  at  the 
cutchery  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
When  we  had  finished  preaching,  a  man 
took  their  big  drum  from  the  cutchery,  and 
the  people  formed  in  procession,  and  they 
beat  the  drum  before  us  all  the  way  to  the 
tent,  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile.  Here 
the  chief  Hindu  priest  of  all  that  district 
invited  us  to  come  and  preach  to  him  and 
his  people  before  his  temple.  We  went,  and 
the  next  day  he  came  to  the  tent  to  Inquire 
more  about  the  Christian  religion.  In  Gud- 
wal  lives  the  king  who  rules  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  and  villages. 
While  here  he  caUed  us  to  come  and  visit 
him.  We  went,  aod  after  talking  to  him 
for  about  two  hours,  when  ready  to  leave, 
he  gave  to  both  Mrs.  Chute  and  myself  two 
gold  ornamented  bottles  of  costly  ointment, 
and  to  each  of  the  children  a  gold  coin,  the 
two  being  worth  forty  eight  rupees.  This 
king  also  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
music  box,  and  requested  me  to  send  for 
one  for  him.  We  remained  at  his  town 
preaching  fifteen  days.  During  this  time 
he  sent  an  officer  to  us  daily  to  see  that  we 
had  everything  that  we  needed  properly 
supplied,  and  also  sent  his  nwn  servant 
daily  to  bring  us  water  free  of  charge. 
When  we  left  he  gave  us  a  paper  to  pro- 
cure supplies  as  long  as  we  were  preaching 
in  his  dominion. 
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A  Xftafol  C«aTtrt. 

The  Rev.  L.  D.  Chapin,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  Mission  in  Ohina,  writei  from 
Ealgan,  January  14: 

"Yesterday  we  had  another  surprise— a 
Mongol  presented  himself  for  baptism  I  His 
case  is  quite  interesting.  Years  ago,  when 
Ilev.  John  T.  GuHck,  now  of  Japao,  resided 
in  Kalgan,  he  was  wont  to  m»ke  tours  into 
Mongolia,  preaching  and  selling  books  in 
Mongol  to  the  people.  From  Mr,  Oullck, 
as  well  as  other  missionaries,  this  young 
Mongol's  father  obtained  a  New  Testament 
and  considerable  instruction.  Some  ten 
yean  or  more  since,  the  father  died,  baring 
just  before  cast  away  all  his  idols.  Thus, 
for  many  years,  almost  as  loog  as  the  young 
Mongol  can  remember  about  such  things, 
there  has  l>een  no  idolatrous  worship  in 
the  family  tent.  Through  the  study  of 
these  books  left  by  his  father  and  occa- 
sional preaching  from  missionarira,  be  has 
at  length  come  out  boldly  for  Christ. 

To-day  he  was  received  into  the  church. 
His  examination  was  in  Chinese,  a  language 
in  which  he  had  made  only  fair  progress, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  mark  the  worR- 
ings  of  bis  mind  so  he  translated  from 
memory  such  portions  of  his  ^longol  New 
Testiunent  as  he  thought  appropriate  to 
the  questions  asked  him.  He  is  the  only 
Mongol  Christian  in  the  church  at  Ealgan ; 
more  than  this,  he  is  probably  the  only 
Mongol  Protestant  church  member  in  the 
world;  the  only  living  fruit  of  years  of 
Christian  toil  and  patience. 

"Although  only  twenty  two  years  of 
age,  be  holds  an  official  position,  appears 
honest,  straightforward,  and  earnest  The 
Mongols  have  been  noted  for  their  super- 
stition and  zeal  in  their  own  religion  (Budd- 
hism). This  young  man  has  given  us  much 
light  on  their  belief  and  practices.  They 
have  been  generally  regarded  as  ignorant, 
bigoted  zealots;  men  who  worship  Buddha 
with  thorough  devotion  and  an  undoubting 
faith.  Not  so,  he  says.  A  considerable 
fraction  of  the  common  people  know  that 
their  gods  are  false;  while  even  among  the 
lamas  who  form  the  priesthood,  there  is 
more  or  less  unbelief." 

Mr.  Sprague,  in  writing  of  this  conver- 
sloD,  refers  to  the  fact  that  when  he  went 
out  as  missionary  it  was  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  should  labor  among  the  Mon- 
gols. After  spending  one  summer  among 
them,  and  devoting  considerable  time  to 
the  language,  it  became  necessaiy,  on 
account  of  the  reduction  of  the  mission 
force  at  Ealgsn,  for  him  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  Chinese  work.  The  conversion 
of  this  young  Mongol  turns  his  thoughts 
anew  to  the  needs  of  these  people  of  the 
north.    Mr.  Sprague  writes,  January  14: 

"I  cannot  readily  express  the  wonderful 
significance  of  this  event  as  it  appears  to 
me.  This  man,  Boy-yin  to  by  name,  though 
not  absolutely  the  first,  is  in  all  probability 
the  ofUy,  Protestant  Christian  Mongol  now 


CSINA. 

living.  Mr.  GUmour,  of  the  London  So- 
ciety, is  the  only  Protestant  missionary 
who  can  speak  Mongolian  fluently.  He 
has  worked  among  them  during  the  sum- 
mers for  ten  years.  He  lives  In  Peking  and 
works  for  the  Chinese  during  the  winter. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  continues  his 
summer  work  in  Mongolia. 

'  'Perhaps  the  Lord  is  preparing  the  way 
and  calling  me  lo  re  enter  that  vast  and 
interesting  though  difficult  work.  Some 
thing  is  certainly  drawing  hard  at  the 
heart  strings  in  that  direction.  Our  brother 
is  a  small  official,  governor  of  his  town- 
ship. He  urges  us  to  come  to  his  home, 
some  thirty  miles  away.  He  wishes  his 
friends  to  hear  the  doctrine,  and  offers  to 
translate  our  Chinese  into  Mongol,  for  he 
is  one  who  speaks  both  languages,  though 
he  reads  but  the  Mongol.  I  shall  try  to 
visit  him  in  his  home  in  about  a  month. 
We  are  hoping  and  praying  that  he  may 
be  a  chosen  vessel  of  the  Lord  to  carry  the 
gospel  to  his  countrymen.  Pray  for  the 
Alongols  and  ask  the  churches  to  pray  for 
them,  and  with  us  pray  that  God's  work, 
begun  in  a  few  hearts  here,  may  now 
spread  to  multitudes  " 


A  Clftu  or  (.'hlspue  Boj'M. 

Ml9s  Spencer,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Mission  in  Cblua,  writes  from  Shanghai 
respecting  her  pupils.  She  says;  I  have 
charge  of  a  class  of  twenty  boys  la  the 
preparatory  department,  to  whom  I  am 
teaching  English.  In  advancement  they 
compare  with  children  in  the  primary 
schools  at  home.  As  they  never  studied 
the  language  systematically  until  last  year, 
their  progress  In  other  studies  is  necessarily 
very  slow.  They  are  entirely  confined  to 
abstract  work  in  arithmetic,  but  they  are 
([uite  accurate  in  that,  and  their  penman- 
ship is  really  beautiful. 

1  wish  you  could  hear  them  recite  from 
a  little  book  called  "The  Circle  of  Knowl- 
edge." Just  now  they  arc  studying  about 
the  human  body.  Little  Robert,  my  small- 
est boy,  who  Is  a  perfectstudy  in  poses  and 
very  original  in  his  pronunciation,  says, 
''The  prin-cepell  Iwnes  of  the  trunk  are 
the  jaw  bun,  the  skull,  the  breost-ee  bone, 
the  armps,  the  shoulder  bletts  and  the  back 
bun." 

"I  find  my  pupils  a  constant  source  of 
entertainment  and  amusement,  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  all  their  odd  little  ways  and 
characteristics.  Whether  a  generous  de- 
velopment of  an  appreciation  of  the  ridic- 
ulous is  considered  a  requisite  for  a  mis- 
sionary or  not,  it  has  been  a  great  advantage 
to  me,  giving  me  a  hearty  laugh  when  I 
might  otherwise  have  felt  like  crying. 

The  boys  are  very  bright  and  fond  of 
study,  and  I  hope  that  by  next  autumn,  if 
I  am  still  with  them,  I  can  begin  to  teach 
them  Geography  and  Grammar.  They  are 
already  learning  to  construct  sentences,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  ludicrous. 


In  addition  to  the  ftve  houn  that  ihtg 
study  wHh  XB^  they  ore  inatnictad  about 
four  hours  a  day  in  ChhieM.  Can  yoa 
imagine  Toung  America  ei^riag  so  mock 
confinement  and  thriving  under  ilt 

I  must  add  a  word  to  say  that  my  Httta 
Robert,  whose  real  name  is  Zang  LI,  bu 
just  told  me  that  "when  our  strengeth  dee- 
kays  and  limp  es  totter,  it  is  the  time  of  oU 
age."  

Wo»n'«  Wwk  la  Tiaiv4>.  CUaa. 

Miss  Purple,  of  the  Protestant  Bpiacopal 
Mission  in  China,  writes  of  a  visit  nude 
with  a  native  Christian  woman  and  herself 
to  a  village  in  the  suburb  of  Shanghai. 
She  says : 

We  took  wheelbarrow,  and  on  this  un- 
comfortable vehicle,  Mrs.  Yen  on  one  side, 
1  on  the  other,  proceeded  to  Tsung  za,  a 
village  two  on  three  miles  west  of  us  of  sev- 
eral hundred  inhabitants.  At  this  place 
we  have  one  of  the  many  preaching  stations, 
of  which  I  learn  from  day  to  day.  where 
the  work  is  (|uietly  carried  on  under  the 
liev.  Mr.  Thompson's  supervision. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  village  of 
Teung  zu  we  stopped  at  one  of  the  open 
frontage  shops  to  purchase  some  trifle,  and 
were  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  twenty 
or  thirty  heathen,  boys  and  men.  for  whom 
the  advtrnt  of  a  foreigner  made  a  grand 
jubilee;  so  much  interested  were  they  that 
they  followed  us  through  our  little  chapel, 
still  decked  with  its  Christmas  greens,  into 
our  friend's  sitting  room,  where  I  induced 
Mrs.  Yen  to  tell  them  something  of  our 
American  boys,  their  blue  eyes,  abort 
hair,  etc.,  with  which  they  seemed  much 
pleased. 

After  a  time  we  left  the  dingy  but  clean 
sitting  room  of  our  host  and  took  our  way 
up  the  narrow,  dark  stairs  into  the  garret- 
like schoolroom,  where  thirty  little  heathen 
are  taught.  Their  teacher  is  a  Chriatiao. 
lie  afterward  took  us  to  call  on  his  old 
mother  who  lives  in  a  different  part  of  the 
village  and  who  is  still  a  heathen,  having 
the  never-failing  uicen<>e  box.  and  condlea 
on  the  sitting  room  table. 

I  proiiume  the  diffeience  in  their  belief 
made  it  necessary  that  the  son  and  hia  wife 
should  leave  the  mother's  house;  generally 
the  sons  bring  their  wives  home  where  the 
mother's  word,  with  her  daughters-in  law 
as  well  as  sons,  is  the  law  from  which  there 
is  nu  appeal.  The  houses  of  these  peas- 
ant! y  are  generally  built  with  one  room  lo 
the  centre  which  seems  common  to  all  the 
numerous  families  who  may  be  living  under 
the  same  roof,  and  this  room  I  have  spoken 
of  as  a  general  or  silting  room. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  school-room.  As 
we  entered  we  were  nearly  deafened  by  the 
shouting  of  the  children,  who,  as  is  Xb» 
custom  all  over  Japan  and  China,  were 
studying  their  lessons  out  loud.  They 
stopped,  however,  when  we  came  in,  thus 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  look  at  our  odd 


RtrnmAdlngs  in  quiet,  for  which  I  waa-very 
ibftnkral.  The  room  is  immtdtfttely  over 
ohapd  uid  wu  furni&bed  with  seTeral 
feiaan  Chinese  tftblea  about  which  the 
Kliolu-*  m  on  high  benches,  about  four 
bcfae*  wide,  •wiogiog  their  feel  and  bodies 
II  the7  eao^  up  aod  down  ihoee  long  lines 
0(  hieroglyphics  at  the  rate  of  steun  engines 
M  full  pressure.  This  roam  was  lighted 
by  two  small  windows,  one  in  the  side  of 
the  house  and  the  other  in  the  roof,  the 
pun  of  which  were  very  small  and  made 
of  thick,  white  paper,  through  which  it 
^■wiimpoMihle  to  get  even  a  glimpse  of  the 
naMe  world. 

I  eOQld  not  but  wonder  as  I  stood  there 
vhat  an  American  boy  would  think  of  such 
I  place  in  which  to  get  his  uducalion;  but 
poor  as  It  is,  it  is  no  doubL  much  better 
Ikto  many  of  their  homes,  and  even  If  we 
tad  money  enough  (o  make  it  grander  for 
ttdn,  or  would  furnish  a  slove  sad  fuel  to 
Inplhem  warm,  they  would  nn  doubt  feel 
fast  ai  home  thau  now. 

Trom  the  rchooUroom  wo  went  lo  see  tbo 
«l(l  temple,  which  looked  eo  dilapidated 
Ikil  I  WHS  half  afraid  to  venture  in;  but 
Ikere  sat  the  mammoth  gohlen  Sgurc  of 
Buddha,  in  his  usual  meditative  attitude, 
kbryes  cast  down  on  his  hands,  which 
IR  folded  logetbcr,  and  surrounded,  as 
rrvr.  with  oihvr  go<ls  loo  num&ious  lo  mcn- 
tiun.  These  lempies  are  sliamelully  untidy 
Dd  dirty,  

Hnlval  at  Kiiisl. 

The  May  MU*ia7iart/  Herald  of  the  Amer- 
lein  Board  saya: 

Kartsi  is  an  out  station  of  NIcomedia, 
ilttjaicd  on  the  tea  of  Marmora,   almost  in 

tl  of  Constantinople.  The  number  of 
Kered  Protestauis  in  this  village  at  ihe 
aning  of  1884  wai  but  twenty-live. 
Th«  people  are  ropicaonte<l  as  poor  and 
s'nplo  minded.  A  splrilual  bicsaing  faafi 
sow  come  to  this  place,  of  whieh  Mr. 
fierce,  of  Nicormedia,  gives  the  following 
wcount: 

"The  evangelical  work  began  some  five 
jTttrs  ago,  through  the  iustrumenteliiy  of 
•  young  man  who  had  been  teaching  for 
Wfeiml  years  in  the  Armenian  School.  He 
Ad  DOl  pretend  to  be  a  I'rolestaut  orn 
nacher;  but  the  Spirit  wdH  within  him, 
nd  in  course  of  lime  this  Ijecame  manifest. 
le  was  driven  out  of  the  school  because  he 
roold  teach  Ihe  Bible  In  the  modern  Ian- 
UMt^i  ^ut  he  would  not  leave  the  village. 
te  at  once  opened  another  school,  and  be 
n  to  preach  Christ  to  as  many  m  would 
joke  to  hear  Notwithstanding  the  severe 
[iposttton  and  persecution  which  he  and 
U  followers  encountered,  a  place  for  pub 
B  wonhlp  was  secured,  and  a  congrcga- 
M  gathered  numbering  fifty  or  sixty,  In- 
InHtng  children. 

"After  awhile,  the  young  man  began  to 
^  that  he  ought  to  go  to  school  a  little 
so  that  he  might  be  more  useful  to 


jMe,   so  that  be  m 


his  people.  He  came  lo  Bardezag,  and 
worked  hard  for  more  than  a  year,  when 
his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
giveupRiudy.  He  went  back  tJ  his  peo- 
ple, but  found  them  in  a  very  different  con 
dition  from  that  in  which  he  had  left  them. 
The  young  graduate  from  Marsovan,  who 
was  sent  there  to  preach  the  goipel  during 
the  absence  of  their  preacher,  left  them 
and  west  lo  America;  ani  several  of  the 
beat  families  were  induced  to  make  the 
attempt  lo accompany  him,  having  become 
dissatisfietl  with  their  village  and  with 
things  in  general.  But  not  having  autti- 
cient  means  to  get  to  America,  they  finally 
went  to  Bulgaria.  Two  others  went  to 
Smyrna,  leaving iheirheartbroken  preacher 
almost  alone  and  very  much  discouraged. 

"Meanwhile  Ihe  Spirit  of  the  Ivord  was 
at  work  in  that  village  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  as  yon  will  8ec  from  the  following 
tranelation  of  a  letter  which  the  preacher 
wrote  me  a  few  days  since: 

■*  'As  you  already  know,  the  removal 
of  severa]  of  our  brethren  to  Bulgaria,  and 
finally,  of  two  others  lo  Smyrna,  had  d!a 
couraged  us  very  much  in  regard  lo  the 
work  hero;  so  much  so  that  we  were  think 
ing  of  leaving  the  village  and  going  to 
Cbengiler,  In  responae  to  a  call  from  the 
people  there.  While  things  were  in  this 
uncvrtain  slate,  and  we  were  baiting.  God 
wrought  a  work  by  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
bo  wished  losbow  plainly  that  be  still  has 
a  work;  that  he  doea  not  wish  to  leave  the 
work  here;  and  that  there  is  no  rcasoa  what 
ever  for  being  discouraged. 

"  'First,  I  mu9t  say  that  tbo  work  done 
here  U  such  a  work  as  Ood,  and  God  only. 
can  do.  To  him  be  all  the  glor>'.  As  I 
WHY  unable  to  preach  at  this  time,  I  invited 
Mr.  Apraham,  who  came  three  times  from 
Chengiler,  on  foot,  through  the  mud  and 
cold;  but,  as  he  found  a  full  house  each 
time,  he  returned  (uU  of  joy.  Ohristmss 
i^uoday  he  preached  to  more  than  eighty 
men  and  women.  Dear  broUier,  I  am  full 
of  Joy  and  comforl,  for  I  see  among  the 
brethren  plain  cvidcnoee  of  spirilualtly, 
activity,  love,  and  union. 

"  'Lut  Sunday  our  chapel  was  hardly 
sutTlcieni  to  hold  thecrowdof  people;  and, 
afi  I  preached  on  the  love  of  Christ,  there 
was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  congregation. 
I  am  ccrlaln  that  some  were  converted  then 
and  there.  Among  others,  was  an  old  man, 
who  came  up  and  wanted  to  kisi  my  hand, 
and  went  away  weeping.  These  meetings 
are  sweet  and  precious.  The  presence  of 
Ood  is  plainly  seen  in  the  village.  Those 
brethren  who  had  gone  to  Smyrna  have 
returned,  and  have  fully  decided  not  to 
leave  the  village  again.  And  the  Lord  has 
more  than  filled  the  places  of  thofe  who 
have  gone  to  Hulgarla,  by  raising  up  others 
equally  active  and  earnest,  and  more  in 
numlicre,  one  of  whom,  a  rich  man,  has 
BuHered  not   a    little  persecution.      Two 


backsliders  have  been  reclaimed,  and  are 
now  ai  work  for  Christ;  one,  a  miller,  with 
the  Bible  in  his  hand,  preached  to  all  who-^ 
came  with  wheat  to  his  miU.  Besides 
these,  there  are  young  men  and  women 
also,  who  have  b^un  lo  attend  our  meet- 
ings, and  who  are  a  great  encouragement 
to  us;  Indeed,  1  can  say  I  am  full  of  hope;, 
and  tbla  encouragement  is  like  medicine  tn 
my  weakneee.  Some  of  my  friends  advise 
me  not  to  work  beyond  my  slreogtb,  but 
how  cui  I  remain  Idle  under  such  circnm- 
BtaucesT  t  should  be  a  stone  to  look  calmly 
on  at  such  a  lime  as  ihla  No.  While  I 
have  breath,  and  while  the  angel  is  moving 
the  waters,  dinners  must  be  put  into  the 
pool  of  salvation.  Next  Sunday  I  am  to 
preach  on  'Behold,  I  ^tand  at  the  door  and 
knock  '*  And  I  have  faith  lo  believe  that  I 
shall  see  here  hearts  melling  in  the  presence 
of  Jesus.  Oh,  pray  for  us,  that  the  Spirit 
may  work  more  powerfully  in  this  inaig- 
nifloant  village.  The  whole  community 
seemsto  be  stirred ;  fear  and  solemaity  ate 
upon  the  ffl^efl  of  many,  and  hard  hearta 
are  melting.'  " 

Mr  Pirrce  reports  that  at  Bardezag  and 
Hanjilar  the  congregations  have  largely  in- 
creasctl  of  late,  and  a  spiritual  awakening 
aeema  near  at  band. 


The  Kev.  Dr.  Inglis.  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  .Muuion.  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  native  C'bristian  teacher  and 
his  wife  nn  Anuilyum,  New  Hebrides: 

When  Mrs  Inglisand  I  wentio  Aueilyum. 
in  1852,  Wannleng  wasa  young  man  appar- 
ently of  eighteen  years  of  age,  Nalmahmu 
was  a  girt  apparently  of  fourteen.  They 
had  just  newly  gl<ren  up  heathenism.  Wan- 
ali'ng  was  the  nephew  of  NapoloB,  who, 
though  not  the  highest  in  rank,  was  by  far 
the  ablest  and  most  energetiu  chief  In 
Anauuojai,  and  who  was  among  theflrst  to 
give  up  heathenism  and  throw  his  whole 
heart  and  influence  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity. Nalmahmu  belonged  to  another 
of  the  principal  families  of  thedislrict.wbo 
were  also  among  the  first  to  abandon  heath- 
enism end  profess  Ohrlalianity. 

As  soon  as  I  had  commenced  my  after 
noon  class  to  teach  the  three  "R's.'the 
germ  of  our  Teachers'  Institution,  Wane- 
teng  came  to  live  on  our  premises  and  at- 
tend the  classes  for  teachers.  He  was  one 
of  the  second  company  of  outstanding 
young  men  who  attached  tbemscJvcfi  to  ihu 
Mission. 

About  two  years  after  our  arrival.  Nal- 
mahmu came  to  live  wllh  us,  to  attend  Mm. 
[nglis's  Industrial  School.  She  was  rjtiiet, 
sedate  and  well  cooducttid.  She  made  good 
progress  in  hereducation.  She  soon  learned 
to  read  well,  and  was  very  earnest  and  per- 
severing in  committing  Scripture  to  mem- 
ory. She,  along  with  some  other  women* 
and  girls,  repeated  gospel  after  gospel,  as 
year  after  year  they  were  printed,  till  she 
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bad  got  moie  thao  the  Imlf  of  the  New  Tes 
lament  by  beart  She  learned  to  sew.  to 
wnfth,  and  dreas  clothes,  and  do  general 
louttewuik.  When  she  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  Waoateng  and  she  were  mar 
lied,  and  for  aome  years  acted  aa  teachcru 
in  one  or  other  of  the  scboola  in  Anauun 
jai. 

He  was  a  fine,  athletic,  wollmade  young 
mui,  an  excelleDi  walker.  I  often  cm 
ployed  him  in  the  postal  service  of  the  Mis 
eion.  He  was  one  of  the  best  messengers  I 
ever  vmployed.  lie  wa«  swift  of  foot  as  a 
wild  ro«,  iilso  intelUgeui  and  IrtiBlwortby. 
lie  was  an  excellent  workman,  well  Bkllted 
both  in  native  and  European  workman.'jbip. 
They  both  early  joined  my  candidates' 
■class.  Having  given  full  salisfactioa  both 
OS  to  knowledge  and  character,  they  were 
baptized  and  admitted  to  the  fellowship  nf 
the  Church.  While  still  a  youog  man  he 
waH  elected  and  ordained  aa  a  deacon,  and 
having  used  the  ofltlce  of  a  deacon  well, 
aad  thus  purchased  tu  himsvlf  a  good  de- 
gree, be  wae  subsctiuently  elected  and  ot- 
-dained  to  th«  eldership.  He  was  a  good 
teacher,  a  wiie  ruler,  and  had  great  influ- 
ence among  hin  countrymen. 

On  one  occaaion  the  "Dayipring"  was  at 
Ambrym.  the  island  on  which  Mr.  W.  B. 
Murray  and  his  wife  were  settled  two  yean 
ngo.  U  was  only  the  second  time  that  the 
had  visiiod  that  island.  3Tr.  and 
Htb.  Patun,  my  wife  and  1,  and  some 
others,  were  on  board.  We  were  trying  to 
place  teachers  on  the  island,  but  were  un- 
flucoessful.  While  >Ir.  Paton  and  I  were  on 
ahore,  the  chief  of  the  place  auil  a  number 
of  natives  went  out  to  the  ship,  The  cap- 
tain Invite^l  them  on  board,  and  they  went 
In  order  to  detain  them  in  the  vceec),  as  a 
kind  of  hostages  for  our  safety,  Captain 
,Fra«er  supplied  them  with  biscuit,  and 
■bowed  them  round  the  ship.  Mrs.  Fraser 
■nd  Mrs.  Paton  bad  a  baby  each. 

The  natives  had  never  seen  a  white  child 
before,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  tbem  they 
were  arrested  with  the  sight.  They  were 
quite  taken  with  the  fair  white  skin  and  the 
clear  blue  eyes.  They  got  tbem  in  their 
iirms,  handed  them  from  one  to  another, 
and  examined  them  most  minutely,  and 
showed  e.Ytreme  delight,  while  the  poor 
mothers  sat  trembling  with  anxiety,  and 
Nalmahmu  waA  more  uneasy  than  either  of 
Ihem,  lest  the  natives  should  steal  the  chil- 
dren, spring  overboard,  and  carry  them 
ashore.  Nalmahmu  watched  her  oppnrtu 
nily,  aLd  the  moment  she  could  get  bold  of 
her  charge,  she  picked  her  up  in  her  arms, 
ran  down  the  stairs,  went  in  to  our  cabin, 
locked  the  dooi  from  the  inside,  and  did 
not  again  appear  on  deck  till  the  natives 
had  all  gone  on  abore,  and  the  vessel  was 
fairly  out  at  tea. 

They  have  l>eon  nme  years  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Milueon  Ngiins.  Nalmahmu  has  tteen 
nurse  to  Mrs.  Milne's  children,  and  her 
principal    Itelp;    Wanatcng    boa    been   a 


tcacbff,  and  a  roan  of-all  work  for  Mr. 
Milne.    They  had  full  charge  of  the  station 

when  the  >!ilne8  were  home  on  furlough 
three  or  four  years  ago.  The  Milnes  had 
<ltiite  an  ovation  when  Ihey  returned.  Mrs. 
Milne  wrote  to  my  wife  that  everything 
about  the  station  was  \n  excellent  order.  It 
was  after  dark  when  they  arrived,  but,  said 
she,  "Isalmahmu  had  the  lamps  lit,  the  tea 
set,  and  the  beds  folded  down,  and  ever}'- 
thing  in  as  good  order  as  if  we  bad  only 
tH^en  returning  from  a  two  days'  visit  to 
Havannab  Harbor"  The  first  year  she 
wrote  of  bcr,  "Nalmahmu  is  just  a  Ireas 
ure."  The  second  year  she  wrote,  "Nal- 
mahmu is  a  great  comfort  to  me;  Jamie  is 
»o  food  of  her  and  Wanateog."  They  went 
home  to  Antityum  last  year :  bis  health  was 
giving  w»y,  and  his  friends  were  eager  to 
have  tbem  back.  He  is  now  the  principal 
chief  on  Anauuojai,  and  she  is  a  mother  in 
Israel. 


MISCELLANT. 

Queen  Emma  of  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom 
is  dead. 

A  despatch  from  Zanzibar  announces 
the  death  of  King.Mlrambo. 

Miseion  work  in  the  interior  of  Madagas* 
car  is  being  prosecuted  with  vigor. 

A  miHsJunary  writes  from  the  Argentine 
Itepublic,  "The  papacy  is  falling  to  pieces 
tu  these  republics." 

The  missionary  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Baghdad  has  a  con- 
gregation of  thirty  souls. 

The  English  Church  Missionary  Society 
Committee  have  decided  to  underlake  a 
Gordon  Memorial  Miesioa  to  the  Suudan. 

There  has  been  iiu  extenuve  revival  in 
the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Beirut. 
About  forty  young  men  have  been  con- 
verted. 

Four  self-supporting  churches  have  been 
organised  in  ,Tapan  in  connection  with  the 
minion  of  the  American  Board  since  Jan- 
uary 14. 

Dr,  Blodget,  of  Peking,  writea,  "China 
ia  on  the  eve  of  great  changes.  No  finer 
fleld  for  self  denying,  benevolent  labors 
could  be  offered." 

A  Protestant  chuich  of  twenty  members 
has  been  formed  in  Sophia,  the  capital  of 
Bulgaria.  It  is  under  the  care  of  the  Bul- 
garian Evangelical  Society. 

Dr.  -lewett  writes  from  Madras,  "The 
great  want  iu  India  now  is  native  men  and 
women,  with  all  degrees  of  education,  pos- 
sessed of  unction,  cnthttsidsm,  t»cl." 

A  society  has  besn  formed  in  Paris, 
called  the  Ami  Deist  Society,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  Bupprcatton  of  the  name 
of  Clod,  and  its  extinction  from  the  French 
language.  Its  antidote  is  the  McAll  Mis- 
sion. 

The  rebellion  against  the  Porte  still  con- 


tinuee  in  Yemen,  Arabia,   and   there 
been  several  skirmishes  between  the  Imjj 
rial  troops  and  the  rebels.  The  latter  . 
believed  to  have  among  them  the  pa 
of  the  .Mahdi. 

Hev.  Jacob  Freshman,  of  ihlicily.at 
sionary  among  the  Jews,  but  received  ot 
four  thousand  dollars  of  the  five  thou 
needed  toward  purchasing  a  builiiingio] 
used  as  as  Hebrew  Christian  Church    Il| 
a  good  cause  and  in  guod  hinds. 

The   "Nippon  Sei&ho  notomo"  ^Frie 
of  the  Bible)  organized  in  18H3,   numb 
a1>out  1, 8D(>  members.     Its  object  is  top 
mnlo  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  oo 
ipialiflcstion  for  memberafaip  ts  an  appU 
lion,  accompanied  by  a  promise  lo 
daity.atlxed  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 

Major  Tucker,  of  the  Sulvation 
says  of  8cif  support  in  mission  work:  *'\ 
are  settling  the  whole  diHiculty  very  ni< 
here  in  Ceylon  by  returning  to  the  simp 
Indian  custom  of  begging.     It  ia  a  i 
imtitulion  now  In  Ceylon.     One  day  i 
were  nine  of  us  out,  and  there  are  aelda 
tees  than  Ave  or  six." 


MlBsfoDftry  Llterstire. 

CEOn  LiK,  Tlie  Chinese   Hoy    who 
came  a  E'rcacher,    by  Rev.  J.    A.    Dav 
published   by  the    Presbyterian   Board  i 
Publication,  Philadelphia.      Price.   $1.1 
This  is  a  true  story  of  a  real  Cuineae  \ 
who  became  a  Christian,   and  baa  been 4 
preacher  of    the    Gospel    for    more  tb| 
twenty  years.      Here  are  320  pages  otj 
book  more  interesting,  and  certainly  mo 
profitable  than  many  of  the  books  in  i 
Sunday  school  libraries.     We  commend^ 
cordially  to  all  of  our  readers. 

A.  A.  DEMAScoRno,  AMDFniiiNDsHl 
tCAi?  SIisaioN,  by  Samuel  A.  Hurdle, 
book  just  pubtiabed  by  the  Publishing  i 
aociation  of  Friends,  U2  Wabash  Avend 
Chicago,  The  price  is  probably  onedolM 
It  gives  an  account  of  the  religous  life  of 
a  Mexican  woman  who  left  Catholicism  f^r 
Protestantism  and  connected  herself  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  a  useful  Uhrit- 
tlan,  and  died  in  ISSl.  The  author  of  the 
work,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Friends'  Mis- 
sioQ  at  Matamoraa,  gives  considerable  in- 
formation  respfctlng  the  people  of  Mexico, 
and  especially  the  work  of  the  Friends  Id 
that  field. 

SiAu  A.su  Laos,  as  seen  by  our  Ameri- 
can Missionaries.  Is  a  book  of  593  poget, 
fully  illustrated.  Issued  by  thePresbyterisa 
Board  of  Publication  in  Pbitadelpbta. 
Price.  (1  85.  There  is  nothing  better 
issued  for  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  countries  and  the  people  that 
inii&bil  them.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union  have  mission^ea 
among  them,  the  former  especially  having 
been  very  succeseful. 
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HE  natives  of  this  country  have  been  gradually 

disappearing  before  the  steady  advance  of  the 

whites,  and  the  corrupting  and  destroying  in- 
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ruamented  with  silver  and  beads.  Some  of  the 
r  it  8o  long  as  to  sweep  on  the  ground,  if  allowed 
ebiiid.  Everywhere  long  hair  is  a  mark  of  ele- 
'hey  have  often  a  head-dress  of  eaglet  feathers, 
he  horns  of  the  buffiilo,  scraped  as  thin  as  j)apor, 

^ther  side  of  tho  head;   but   these  latter  dls- 
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tinotions  are  only  accorded   to   very    distinguished  war- 
riors. 
To  kill  a  grizzly^Qar  is  accounted   as   honorable  as  to 

kill  a  human  ene- 
my ;  accordingly, 
a  hunter  decorates 
himtielf  with  the 
large  claws  of  that 
most  formidable 
animal  of  the 
American  wilds. 
Among  some 
tribes  the  scars  of 
old  wounds  are 
painted  red,  so  as 
to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of 
these  honorable 
marka  of  combat. 
On  their  robes,  as 
well  as  on  their 
wigwams,  are 
painted  rude  em- 
blematic figurefl, 
.descriptive  of 
deeds  the  owner 
has  taken  part  in, 
and  the  check  of 
the  other  warriors 
is  quite  sufficient 
to  prevent  the 
slightest  attempt 
to  claim  in  these 
picture  -  writings, 
glory  for  dccd^ 
never  performed 

Some  of  the 
tribes  in  the  east- 
ern United  States 
and  Canada  used  to  de<x>rate  themselves  with  necklaoe«,or 
hells,  made  of  wampum,  which  was  composed  of  bits  of 
a  fresh-water  shell,  carved  and  p  -rforated  Hku  pipe-stems. 
This  was  highly  valued,  and  though  the  wampum  is  still 
to  some  extent  used  among  a  few  uf  the  tribes,  which  re- 
moved from  their  old  homes  to  the  west,  yet  the  greater 
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portion  01  lit  is  only  imitation  porcelain,  sold  by  ihc 
tratlere,  the  real  article  being  now  almost  unknown. 
Such  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  these  people,  but  in  every 
tribe  th*?ro  are  dandies,  effeminate  creaturea,  jjorgeouB  in 
paint  and  oiled  lockn,  decorated  with  elegantly-dressed, 
easily -obtained  furs,  fanning  themselves  in  hot  weather, 
bestriding  natty  piebald  ponies,  unskilful  in  any  athletic 
exercises,  owTiers  of  no  scalps  but  their  own — exquisites, 
in  fine^  but  who  find  their  consolation  for  the  contempt 
of  the  chiefs  and  the  braves,  in  the  adrairntion  of  the 
women  and  the  young  people. 

The  dress  of  the  prairie  Indian  consists  of  leggings 
and  moccasins  (tanned  buckskin  shoeo,)  with  a  cloth 
wrapped  round  the  loins.  With  the  exception  of  the  in- 
variable buffalo  robe,  the  body  is  naked  about  the  mid- 
dle. The  women  are  short  and  crooked -legged,  and  are 
by  no  means  so  good-looking  aa  the  men.  They  are 
obliged  to  crop  their  hair  close,  anri  in  addition  to  the 
leggings  and  moccasins,  wear  a  shirt  of  dressed  deer- 
skins. They  also,  to  a  slight  cxt«nt,  tattoo  their  faces 
and  breasts,  and  arc,  in  general,  far  from  cleanly  in  their 
persons.     Hospitable  on  occasions,  and  not  unfreqnently 


kind  to  strangers,  like  all  their  race  they  arc  imp] 
in  revenge;  no  insult  or  wrong,  fancied  or  real,  b 
be  wiped  out  by  the  most  cruel  retaliation   that 
devised.    Forgiveness  they  do  not  know  the  me; 
Unlike  the   coast  Indian,   no  presents  can    wipi 
wrong  with  them.     Money  they  use  only  as  om; 
but  paint,  red  and  blue,  is  in  great  demand  aa  an 
of  toilet  decoration. 

The  women  are  qaite  as  expert  as  the  men  in 
manship,  and  in  throwing  the  lasso   (or  coiled  ro; 
a  running  noose  at  the  end  of  it)  over  the  heads  of 
cattle,  or  even  the  prong-horned  antelope  of  the  p| 
The  Indian  never  mounts  his  favorite  war-horse  ^ 
when  going  into  battle,  on  the  buffalo  chase,   or  a 
state  occasions.      He  will    part  with   him   at  no 
When  he  returns  to  his  home   from  his  distant  e 
tion,  his  wife — or  one  of  them   at  least — humbly 
upon  him,  leads  his  horse  off  to  pasture,  and   othi 
attends  to  it.     So  skilful  are  they  in  borsemanshiij 
they  habitually   throw  themselves  on   the  side  q 
horse,  clinging  to  its  back  simply  by  one  foot  in  I 
of  loop  formed  by  the  mane.  Their  whole  bodies  ai 
of  sight.     In   this  manner  they  will  discharge  I 
after  arrow,  either  over  the  horse's  back  or  under  its] 
Their  only  bridle  is  the  horsehair  rope,  or  lariat  {fi 
the  arrest  of  the  French  traders),  twisted  by  a  1 
the  tower  jaw  of  the  animal. 

Swinging  on  the  sides  of  their  steeds,  they 
preach  a  herd  of  half-wild  horses,  or  an  enemy, 
fore  either  imagines  (seeing  that  the  troop  of 
approaching  have  no  riders)  a  shower  of  arrows  i 
case,  or  a  lariat  over  their  necks  in  the  other,  is  ill 
intimation  of  their  mistake.  Wild  horses  are  tai 
good  deal  a  la  Rarey.  After  the  running  noose  ( 
lariat  is  over  its  neck,  the  captor  dismount! 
approachefl,  tightening  the  noose  sufficiently  to  ti 
horse  know  it  is  in  his  power,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
it.  He  then  breathes  strongly  in  its  nostrils,  and  i 
is  perfectly  obedient,  and  very  often  so  tame  aa 
ridden  into  camp.  If  hobbled  for  a  few  days  it  19  b 
Tlie  prairie  warrior  would  considtfr  it  beneath  him 
any  menial  labor.  His  wives — a  trifle  dearer  to  hin 
his  horae  (if  it  happen  to  be  of  inferior  quality)— 
obedient  slave,  beaten  on  the  smallest  provocation 
haughty  lord,  who  passes  his  leisure  hours  in  ami 
eating,  and  sleeping. 

Tlie  verbal  language  consists  of  but  a  few  word^ 
oC  which  are  common  to  all  the  prairie  tribes,  even  i 
these  tribes  speak  different  languages.  Accitstom 
live  much  in  situations  where  noise  is  dangerous, 
have  acquired  a  sort  of  pantomimic  language,  evei 
expressive  than  the  verbal  one,  and  Indians  will  ril 
a  camp-fire  for  hours  almost  without  exchanging  a  a 
word,  while,  in  reality,  holding  a  tolerably  animate 
versAtion.  It  is  even  said  that  so  mnch  is  this  1 
mimic  language  used,  and  so  limited  tho  verbal  v< 
lary.  that  the  Araphoe  Indians,  whose  language  cq 
a  very  small  number  of  words,  can   with    difficult: 
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'  in    the   dark,  but    must  aJjourn  to  the  camp-fire 

fore  they  can  fully  communicate  their  ideas  to  each 

er.    This  sign-language  is  commonly  used  by  distant 

llribes  to  communicate  with  each  other  when  they  do  not 

Bod^rstand  each  other's  language.     For  hours  ihey  will 

has  talk  without  a  spoken  word  being  exchanged,  ex- 

,  DOW  and  then  one  of  a  language,  such  as  that  of  the 

owB,  which  is  understood  by  different  tribes,  being  used 

foonneoting  links  to  the  signs.  Thispantomimiovocab- 

^nltry  is   used  and   understood   easily  by   nearly  all  the 


Dacolah  or  Sioux  territory,  and  which  is  looked  upon  by 
the  Indians  as  of  a  sacred  character.  The  long  slender 
pipe-stems,  made  out  of  reeds,  arc  ornamented  with 
feathers,  tufts  of  dyed  hwr,  Ac,  and  are  very  elegant 
in  shape.  Among  some  tribes  the  bearer  of  the  pipe  of 
peace  is  a  roost  important  personage,  and  held  for  the 
time  being  as  almost  sacred,  albeit  he  has  to  pay  rather 
smartly  for  his  ofRoe  to  bis  predecessor. 

One  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  tbe  most  rnthlosB  of  the 
prairie  tribes,  is  that  uf  the  Comauches.    Their  uuml 
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tribes  from  the  Qila  River  to  the  Columbia,  and  U  very 
graceful  and  Higiilficaut.  It  is  said  to  be  nearly  the  same 
as  that  practised  by  the  mutes  of  deaf  and  dumb 
tnetitations. 

In  addition  to  buffalo-hunting,  which  Is  ranked  both 
aa  an  amusement  and  a  neoeesity  of  life,  horse-racing, 
gsmbling,  dancing,  ball-playing,  and  other  amusements 
fill  up  the  leisure  time  not  devuled  to  war  or  sleep. 
Dniukcnness  is  now  gaining  ground  amongst  them,  and 
ronnd  every  railway  station  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  dirty,  besotted  wretches  are  seen  lounging.  In 
the  train  of  drunkenness  comes  a  host  of  other  iniquities, 
as  well  as  diseases,  which,  singly  or  combined,  will  speed- 
ily make  the  plain  Indian  an  ethnological  curiosity. 
Nearly  alt  the  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  most  of  the 
nortb-wtfltem  tribes,  pay  great  respect  to  the  calumet, 
or  tobacco-pipe;  every  negotiation  mugt  begin  and  end 
with  a  emoke.  Ko  council  can  be  held  without  it,  and  to 
offer  it  to  an  enemy  is  a  sign  of  peace  and  good  will. 
The  bowls  of  most  of  their  pipes  arc  carved  out  of  a  kind 
of  steatite  found  to  the  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  in  the 


cannot  be  exactly  ascertained,  bat  12,000  or  18,000  may 
probably  be  about  the  mark;  thus,  with  tue  exception  of 
the  Dacotahs,  or  Sioux,  they  arc  the  most  numerous  of 
the  vagabond  race  which  find  their  home  on  the''groat 
central  regions  of  America.  They  have  three  great  divi- 
sions— the  northern,  middle,  and  eoutbem,  designated  by 
them  as  the  Tennawas,  Yamparaco,  and  Comanches,  and 
these  three  "nations"  are  again  »ubdivided  into  smaller  j 
bands,  each  having  its  own  petty  chief. 

When  a  warrior  of  the  Comanche  nation  dies,  his  robe 
is  wrapped  about  him,  and  the  rest  of  his  limited  ward- 
robe put  upon  him.  lie  is  then  buried  on  the  summit  of 
a  hill,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  face  to  the  eaat.  His 
friends  then  kill  his  best  horses,  all  his  war  implements 
are  destroyed,  and  tbe  other  horses  have  their  manes  and 
tails  shaved  close  as  a  sign  of  mourning  and  as  a  symbol 
of  affection.  For  some  time — not  unfrequently  for  a 
month — after  the  funeral,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  tbe 
deceased  assemble  night  and  morning,  for  the  purpose 
of  crying  and  cutting  themselves  with  knives.  The  corpse- 
is  always  buried  immediately,   but    the  mourning  is 
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strict^proportion  to  the  valne  of  the  departed  to  bis  tribe, 
a"young  vrarrior  being  long  and  Badly  latuented,  while 
an^aged  ooc  is  dismissed  with  a  shorter  period  of  woe. 

Some  of  the  other  prairie  tribes  ewuthc  thu  body  in 
-Bkins,  and  elevaie  it  ou  a  sort  of  scaffolding  of  poles 
and  there  allow  it  to  maromify,  while  the  dry  prairie 
V-inds  Hwe«p  around  it.  Others  elevate  it  into  the 
branchefi  of  a  trt?e,  like  some  of  the  Pacific  coast  tribes. 
The  system  of  burying  on  high  places  is,   however,   the 


making,   doubtless,   supplications  to  the   sun,  moon,l 
earth,  but  not  to  these  objects  as  gods,  but  only  as  me 
of  intercommunication  with  God,  in  which  respect  ll) 
difftjr  from  some  nations  of  the  Old  Worlds  who  wor 
the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  as  the  actual  deities. 


IndiaD  Oonrtabip. 
Tbe  narration  of   Sarah  Winnenmcoa  of  how  Ind 
maidens  were  wooed  and  won  in  the  Piute  nation  sho 
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favorite  method  of  sepultuVe.  A  famous  Omaha  chief, 
Blackbird,  was,  for  instance,  burled  sitting  erect  on  bis 
favorite  horse,  fully  equipped  for  battle,  by  his  kinsmen 
and  warriors  gradually  building  both  in  with  turf  and 
stones,  on  a  high  bluff — situated  about  a  thousand  miles 
above  St.  Louis,  on  the  Missouri.  The  place  is  still  vis- 
ited by  the  Indians  as  sacred,  and  by  the  more  pro:^aic 
whites  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  surrotmdlng  country. 

The  Comanche  heaven  is  the  heaven  of  all  other  Indians 
— a  place  where  men  who  have  taken  plenty  of  scalps 
and  stolen  abundance  of  horses  revel  in  a  never-failing 
supply  of  baffalo.  They  may  visit  the  earth  during  the 
night,  but  must  return  to  the  spirit-land  before  break  of 
day.  They  have  a  vague  belief  that  they  can  hold  some 
converse  with  the  Supreme  being,  in  whom  they  trust, 
through  the  medium  of  the  sun;  but  what  oiher  religion 
they  have  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out.  Doubtless  they 
have  a  complicated  and  vague  enough  mythology. 

One  thing  is  certain,  they  believe  in  one  great  Supreme 
Being,  however  many  minor  deities  they  may  have,  and 
that  they  make  no  images  of  the  object  or  objects  of  their 
worship.  That  they  have  Mver  been  idolaters  I  cannot 
learu.     On  the  whole  they  are  thcists  of  a  mild  lyi»e — 


the  strictness  of  that  people  in  regard  to  the  minglifl 
of  the  sexes.  The  old  chief's  daughter  gave  the  follow 
ing  account  of  a  Piute  courtship  to  a  Ca// reporter  a  ftf 
days  ago: 

"When  a  girl  reaches  womanhood  and  her  family 
sire  to  indicate  to  tbe  tribe  that  their  daughter 
reached  the  marriageable  period,  she  makes  her  debatT' 
as  you  say  in  English;  but  the  Piute  girl  oomes  out  in 
an  entirely  different  way  from  that  adopted  by  her  vhite 
sister.  Just  before  she  reaches  womanhood  her  gnnd- 
mother  has  especial  charge  of  her.  To  that  old  Udr, 
whose  years  are  supposed  to  have  brought  wisdom,  tbe 
girl  is  given.  She  schools  her  in  domestic  daUM  aJid 
explains  to  her  the  nature  and  importance  of  tbe  wifely 
relation.  The  girl  then  goes  with  two  older  female  rvl- 
atives  to  a  teepee,  which  is  a  small  wigwam^  where  xlrf 
remains  with  them  twenty-five  days.  Daring  this  (ini« 
she  performs  work  which  is  supposed  to  be  slreogiii' 
ening.  It  eonslAts  chiefly  of  piling  wuod.  Three  tin 
a  day,  at  morning,  noon  and  night,  she  stacks  five  pill 
of  wood,  making  fifteen  each  day.  Every  five  days  ber 
relations  lake  her  to  the  river  to  bathe,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  lime  she  gives   her  clothing  to  her   attendants  aod 
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is  to  the  family  lodge.     Very  frequeotly  the  ward- 
wbioh  she  presents  her  female  attendantii   ir  qaite 
luve,  aod  in  regarded  by  them  ati  a  valaable  present, 
the  young  girl  has  spent  twenty-tive  days  in  tbe 
the  has  made  her  debut  into  the  society  of  her 
and  that  is  couaidered  as  a  public  announcement 
the  is  ready  to  marry. 
"Of  coarse  a  pretty,  shapely  girl  is  in  great  demand. 
u  a  belle  is  in  your  society.     A  girl   with  a  hand- 
face  and  finp  black  eyen  and  flnwinf:;  h.iir  as  black 
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and  glossy  a«  a  raven's  wing,  and  a  willowy,  gracefnl 
form,  is  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
young  men  of  tbe  tribe,  and  often  of  tbe  older  men,  too. 
A  lovely  Indian  girl  is  a»  much  sought  after  in  her  circle 
as  a  great  beauty  is  in  a  London  drawing-room.  But, 
oh!  how  different  the  two  kinds  of  courtvhip  are!  We 
have  no  parties  in  the  wigwams  to  which  yoang  folks  go 
and  get  acquainted  and  court.  The  young  men  and  girls 
have  no  theatre  to  attend,  and  no  long  walks  home  after 
the  play  is  over.  They  never  go  riding  together  or  stroll- 
ing the  woods  along  the  river  bank.  They  never  idle 
together  in  the  canoe  on  tbe  water,  plucking  lilies  and 
flowen.  Although  they  seem  to  enjoy  much  greater  Ub> 
erty  to  roam  and  wander  whithersoever  their  fancy  may 
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lead  them,  yet  they  are  kept  as  close  as  prisoners.  Plate 
courtship  lacks  freedom,  and  yet  it  is  not  devoid  of  that 
intense  excitement  that  attends  love-making  the  world 
over. 

"You  may  suppose  that  the  girls  and  young  men  would 
steal  out  of  their  lodges  of  moonlight  nights  and  have 
clandestine  meetings,  and  woo  in  that  way,  but  they 
never  dare  to  do  it.  Indeed,  they  never  speak  together. 
A  word  never  passes  between  them.  But  atill  a  girl  very 
soon  knows  when  a  young  man  is  interested  in  hei^  He 
tries  to  catch  her  attention  by  his  horsemanship,  or  his 
skill  with  the  bow,  or  his  athletic  aooomplishments.  He 
rides  by  her  at  a  furious  speed,  and  returns  again  and 
again.  In  this  way  ha  attracts  her  attention  and  informs 
bur,  although  he  does  not  speak  a  word,  that  he  loves  her 
and  would  like  to  marry  her.  But  this  does  not  comprise 
all  of  hiK  ui>uriafaip. 
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At  night,  when  the  ladiaas  have  retired  to  their  wig- 
-A'ams  and  are  sleeping,  the  young  man  rises  from  his  bed 
^f  leaves  and  eking  and  goes  to  the  lodge  occupied  by 
the  girl  be  loTes.  He  enters  silently  and  sits  down  be- 
side ber  oouoh.  A  lodge  is  circular  in  shape,  and  at  night, 
when  the  inmates  go  to  bed,  they  heap  brushwood  and 
logs  on  the  fire,  in  the  centre  of  the  tent,  and  then  lie 
down  with  their  feet  toward  the  fire  and  their  heads  to- 
ward the  outside  or  circuiuference  of  the  wigwam.    The 


does  this  the  young  man  ri^es  and  goes  out  assileai 
he  came  in.  " 

"Not  a  word  is  spoken.  He  does  not  touch  tbai 
while  he  is  sitting  by  her  as  she  sleeps.  Her  grandnuj 
doQb  not  speak  a  wordot  encouragement  to  him,  na 
does  her  mother  indicate  that  he  is  a  welcome  n 
The  next  night  he  comes  again  and  takes  up  bis  pot 
beside  the  girl,  and  keeps  this  up  for  a  long  time.  ~ 
all  the  lime  he  is  courting  in  thl'«  way  he  is  treated! 
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Indians  sleep  on  leaves  and  robes,  and  are  covered,  when 
sleeping,  with  Hkina.  As  the  young  man  enters  the  lodge 
heoatf  see  by  the  fire-light  where  the  young  girl  is  sleep* 
ing,  and  he  goes  directly  to  her  side,  often  stepping  over 
other  sleepers,  and  sits  down  by  her  bed.  It  is  casto- 
mary  for  the  young  girl  to  uleep  near  her  grandmother, 
who  is  expected  to  rest  lightly  after  the  girl  has  made 
her  debut.  As  soon  as  she  sees  the  young  man  entershe 
awakens  the  girl,  who  rises  and  goes  to  where  her  mother 
is  sleeping,  and  liee  down  beside  her.     As  soon  as  she 
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absolute  stranger  by  the  girl's  relations.  They  ma 
entertained  him  before  he  began  his  attention  to  t 
her  brothers  may  have  hunted  with  him  and  sba 
game  with  him,  but  when  he  ontio  begins  to  woot 
all  familiarity  and  friendship  ceases.     He   ia  n4 
vitod  to  eat  of  food  prepared  by  the  family  of 
and  her  brothers  never  offer  him  anything  on  ill 
His  presence  is   wholly  ignored.     If   the  girl    d^ 
like  him  she  tells  her  grandmother,  and  when  ibei 
man  comes  again  at  night  that  good  old  lady  ris^ 
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»rbed,  takes  a  baniiful  of  hot  ashes  from  the  fire  and 
irows  ibem  in  his  face.  That's  the  mitten.  If  he  per* 
Mt  in  his  attentions,  and  continues  to  come  again  and 
piiB,  the  whole  fatnily  unite  in  heaping  indignities  upon 
iSm*  bot  the  girl  is  never  a  party  to  this.  Her  brothers 
jkd  sistera  and  f.ither  and  mother  throw  ashes  upon  him, 
Imth  blm  with  water,  tlagcllate  him  with  stout  switches, 
lid  drive  bim  from  the  lodge.  Sometimes  an  Indian 
pmists  in  spite  of  such  assaults,  and  goes  again  and  again 
» the  tent  where  the  girl  is  sleeping.  Sometimes  his 
pseveranoe  wins  her  heart,  but  not  often. 


OustomB  of  the  Oheyenaes  and  Arapfthoes. 

Daring  the  residence  of  three  years  among  the  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoee,  the  writer  hereof  has  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  observe  the  manners  and  custome 
peculiar  to  a  race  of  people  living  so  near  and  yet  of 
whom  so  little  is  known  by  the  general  reader.  While 
the  majority  of  our  facts  are  gleaned  from  personal  ob- 
servation, we  give  interpreter  Robert  Uent  credit  for 
valuable  information.  An  article  on  the  subject  in  quea* 
tion  will  probably  be  read  with  interest. 

An  Indian  house  called  "teepee,"  is  made  uf  ducking, 


"If  the  girl  likes  him  and  is  willing  to  marry  him,  then 
site  tells  her  grandmother,  who  informs  the  girl's  father. 
ff  Ibe  family  think  it  is  a  suitable  match,  the  father  in- 
n'tesihe  young  man  to  the  tent,  nnd  a^ks  him  in  the 
iresence  of  the  girl  if  he  loves  her  and  will  take  good 
ire  of  her.  Then  the  father  asks  the  girl  if  she  loves 
be  youug  man,  and  tells  her  the  duties  of  a  wife.  If 
oth  say  they  love  each  other,  the  two  become  engaged, 
lit  even  after  that  they  do  not  talk  together,  neither  do 
jcy  go  about  together.  A  day  is  fixed  for  the  wedding; 
great  feast  is  prepared.  The  relatives  of  the  girl  and 
)e  young  man  sit  around  a  great  camp-fire  together, 
te  young  man  and  the  girl  sitting  side  by  side.  The 
tod  is  in  baskets.  The  girl  has  carefully  cooked  a 
uket  of  food  for  her  intended  husband,  and  as  she 
inds  it  to  him  he  seizes  her  wrist  with  his  right  hand 
id  takes  the  basket  with  his  left.  That  is  the  marriage 
iremony.  Tbe  girl's  father  then  pronounces  them  man 
id  wife,  and   ihey   go    to  a  lodge,  where  they  live 
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sewed  together  and  stretcbed  over  a  number  of^  polefl, 
the  large  ones  containing  as  many  as  twenty-five  of  these 
poles,  which  are  fifteen  to  twenty  feel  long,  being  of 
cedar.  Three  poles  are  tied  together  near  the  top  or 
small  ends  and  raised  to  an  upright  position,  the  bottom 
ends  being  spread  out  as  far  as  the  fastening  at  the  top 
will  permit.  Other  poles  are  laid  into  the  crotch  thus 
formed  at  the  top  and  spread  out  in  a  circular  line  with 
the  three  first  put  up.  This  comprises  tbe  frame  work, 
and  when  in  the  pOHilion  described,  is  ready  to  receive 
the  covering,  which  is  raised  to  the  lop  by  means  of  a 
xaw-hide  rope,  when  a  sqnaw  seizing  each  lower  corner, 
it  is  rapidly  brought  around  and  the  edges  fastened  to- 
gether with  wooden  pins.  In  earlier  days  skins  were 
used,  where  duckirg  for  covering  is  now  substituted.  A 
slit  or  unsewed  seam  in  the  tent  serves  for  a  door,  and  is 
tntered  in  a  stooping  posture.  To  keep  this  nUt  closed 
a  piece  of  hide  or  blanket  hangs  loosely  over  it,  and  is 
kept  in  position  by  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  at  the  bot- 
tom.    A  teepee  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  top.  In  the  mid- 
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dl«  of  the  tent  IB  built  ttie  fire,  where  the  cooking  is 
done,  the  ttmoko  eraiiting  through  a  small  hole  id  ibe 
pointed  lop.  The  preparation  for  a  meal  i«  a  very  aim- 
pie  affair.  When  they  have  it,  meat  ia  their  principal 
article  of  diet,  whieb  iis  generally  roasted,  or  rather 
warmed  through  over  the  fire,  though  Bometimes  it  is 
partially  boiled  and  always  preferred  wiihont  salt  or 
bread.  A  regular  camp  Indian  ban  no  net  lime  for  eat- 
ing, but  will  fast  all 
of  one  day  and  per- 
haps eat  a  dozen 
UmeB  the  next,  ax  the 
opportnnity  affords. 
The  outer  edge  of 
the  lodge  contains 
the  bedf,  which  are 
composed  of  bnlTato 
robes  and  blaoketa. 
T  h  «fl  0  qre  anugly 
rolled  ap  during  the 
day  and  do  service 
as  aeat«.  An  Indian 
oamp  at  the  close  of 
day  preaentB  a  grand 

appearance — the  ,^^ 

sqnaws    passing    to  V    vLl  tfl^.f' 

and  fro,  loaded  wit\» 
wood  and  water; 
dusky  warriors  squat-  / 

t«d  on  the  gronnd  in 
groQpSySmokiug  their  ^^. 

pipes  and  relating  ex- 
p  loits;  half  naked 
and  naked  children 
capering  about  in 
ohildisbglee,  furnish 
a  picture  of  the  no- 
madio  life  of  a  hea- 
then people  of 
strange  interest.  It 
is  astonishing  to  note 
how  quickly  a  oamp  or  a  whole  village  can  be  removed. 
\\  ben  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  an  encampment,  a 
orier  goes  throozh  the  camps  shouting  the  fact,  when  all 
the  squawH  drop  whatever  work  ihey  n>ny  be  engaged  in, 
and  in  an  instantare  busy  taking  down  teepees,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  camp  is  on  the  move.  The  squaws  do 
all  the  drudgery,  and  when  the  men  go  to  butuher  their 
beef  on  Mondays  they  accompany  them;  as  fast  as  the 
oattle  are  shot  down  ibey  strip  off  their  bides;  then  ih^ 
meat  is  placed  on  the  bare  back  of  a  pony  and  taken  to 
camp  and  hnng  up  to  dry.  The  meat  is  in  a  most  filthy 
condition,  being  covered  with  hair  from  the  pony  and 
the  excrement  of  the  animal. 

It  is  a  strange  way  in  which  the  sick  are  treated.  They 
have  "Medicine  Men,"  who  treat  all  diseases  nearly  alike, 
their  principal  efforts  being  directed  to  expelling  the 
i»vil  spirit,  whatever  it  may  be,  wbiob  it  is  expected  the 
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medicine  men  wilt  soon  discover.  Incantations  and 
emonies  arc  ai)ed  in  the  strangest  way  imaginable.  Mu 
of  the  medicine  men  depend  wholly  upon  conjuring,  lii 
ling  by  the  bedside  of  the  siok  patient  making  gest 
and  yelling  and  shaking  rattles,  which  they  think 
gowl  means  of  friglitening  the  evil  spirit.  They 
fumigation,  and  are  very  fond  of  aromatic  Bul>fttan 
using  and  burning  oedar  and  many  different  plants  tai 

herbs  to  cleansv  t 
tent  in  which  tl 
sick  person  liea.  Tbi 
native  plants,  rooi 
and  herbs  are  nse^l 
freely,  and  they  clai 
are  efficacious.  Thi 
Indians  are  very  care 
ful  to  conceal  frun 
the  whites  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  plants 
Qs«d^probably  bclier 
ing  that  their  efBci 
depends  upon  tfa< 
concealment.  T 
medicinefl  are  inra- 
riably  kept  in  bags, 
made  of  skin  or  clot 
and  are  kept  on 
f)erBon.  All  that 
longed  to  the  dea^| 
while  living,  in  the 
way  of  wearing  ^^^J 
parel,  weapons,  eto^H 
are  always  deposited 
with  the  body,  and  in 
most  instances  the 
horse  belonging  to 
the  deceased  is  shot 
at  the  grave,  they 
claim  for  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  persoD 
to  ride  after  reach- 
ing the  hajipy  hunting  ground.  They  believe  the  spirij 
goes  tn  a  distant  land,  and  at  it  may  h^ve  to  pass  over 
country  io  which  there  is  no  game,  a  quantity  of  food  ia 
kept  on  the  grave  for  a  certain  number  of  days.  Tl 
manner  of  depositing  their  dead  is  one  uf  the  strangi 
of  the  many  peculiar  customs  of  the  ladians. —  CAej/tn 
Transports.       

Indian  Boys'  Games. 
During  the  winter  our  younger  boys  enjoy  coasting] 
well  as  any  other  boys  who  live  in  a  land   of  snow    an 
steep  hills.   But  their  coasting  is  not  with  a  tiaoly  decc 
ated  "toboggan"  or  Reindeer,  or  Comet;   bat   a   bar 
stave  is  alt  they  require.     So  a  barrel   ready   to   laml 
down  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes  of  an  Indian  boy,  and 
procure  a  Mtout  string,  cut  a  notch  on  each    side  ^of,  tt 
Stave  near  the  end,  then  tie  the  string  around,  is  all  tt 
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I  necotBary,  and  away  goes  the  l>oy,  dragging   hia  stave 
I  the  top  of  the   nearest  hill.     Then,  how   swiftly   he 
eonie»  down,  standing  tirm  on  hiH  impromptu  edod. 

As  to  snow-b.illinir,  Indian  boya  do   not  seena  to  dJlTer 
from  oth<T  boya  in  their  mode  of  playing  that  game,  ro 
will  pass  on  to  see  how  they  nuike  a  ball  clab,  which 
bey  use  for  throwing  a  Httle   bard    hall.     Xboy  take  a 
liok  about  a  yard  long,  one  that  is*  not  too  dry  or  brittle 
Ut  bend  At  one  end,  into 
.1  little  circle,  and  tie  it 
peciirely;  then  a  shallow 
network   bag,  of  Btrips 
r>f  buckskin,  ia  made  fast 
lotho circle:  in  thiathey 
place  the  ball  to  throw. 
When   spring  come.s, 
freqncnt  visits  aremade 
ro  ibo  rnvincB  near  by. 
Id  seairb  of  bits  of  wood 
itable  for  bows   and 
arrow*.     Then  great  is 
the  demand   for  strong 
twine*  and   not  a  bit  ea- 
ca|>c<ii  the  «harf»  eye!^  and 
Mg«r  fingers   of    these 
boyn,  in  bow  and  arrow 
time.    Ft-atberB  Huitable 
to    strip  for    feathering 
tbeir  arrows  are  stowed 
^  in  nooks  and  crev- 
.   irid  don't  yoii  dare 
to  treat  any  of    these 
treasareft  scomfnily. 
Rabbits   grow    scarce 
after  the    arrows  are 
feathered,  and  who  can 
blame  aii  Indian  boy  ff^r 
bunting    rabbita,  even 
though    we    do    hare    a 
"Band   «tf    ^tercy,"  for 
Wfts   Dot   his    babyhood 
speot     in    listening    to 

wonderful  hunting  tales?  How  fondly  be  hoped 
to  do  what  his  brave  father  has  done.  Well,  to 
return  to  the  rabbits:  These  boys  can  shoot^  dress  and 
cook  tbem,  and  many  times  have  they  enjoyed  a  rabbit 
tapper  prepared  with  their  own  bands. 

Another  game  is  shooting  sticks  along  the  ground  to 
»e«"  who  can  send  them  farthcfit.  The  sticks  are  made  of 
willowv,  aboat  a  yard  in  length,  and  pointed.  They  like 
to  ornament  tbem  by  winding  strings  .ironnd  them,  then 
itmoking  the  stick,  and  on  removiug  the  string  it  leaves 
white  marks  where  the  string  was  wound.  The  Dakota 
name  for  these  sticks  is  e-pah<hay-chu-nah. 

Tho  boys  make  whip-tops  and  aeem  to  use  unneces- 
sarily a  great  deal  of  strength  to  see  a  olninsy  bit  of 
wood  spin. 

On  btormy  day:^,  when  play  time  comes,  it  is  more  diffi- 
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cult  for  the  boys  to  find  amusement,  but  they  are  not 
long  at  a  loss  for  "something  to  do:"  for  they  are  very 
ingenious,  and  make  play  out  of  odd  materials. 

They  blow  soap  bubbles  with  jipoo's,  and  almost  any- 
thing that  has  a  huh*  through  it:  even  a  broken  argaiid 
lamp  chimney  will  suffine.  We  hear  of  soap-bubble  par- 
ties among  white  people,  with  vt'ry  coinplele  arrange- 
ments, but  we  do  uot  suppose   the   bubbles   are  of  any 

finer  quality  than  these 
boys  can  make;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  game 
is  more  enjoyable  else- 
where than  here. 

In  our  Boys*  Cottage 
they  have  a  scroll  saw, 
with  which  they  have 
jiassed  many  h  a  |»  p  y 
hoars.  Even  if  the  del* 
ieate  saws  do  break  un- 
der untrained  nsage,  use- 
ful lessons  are  learned 
in  the  way  of  managing 
the  machine,  and  very 
pretty  s]>eciraens  of  their 
bandiwprk  have  been  the 
result  of  their  persever- 
ing efforts. 

Scrap  books  are  an- 
other meana  for  indoor 
occupation,  and  very 
t:istefuily  arranged  are 
the  pic tures  in  m an y 
instances.  Some  of  the 
arrangements  are  very 
amusing  and  fully  equal 
to  Bome  of  the  picture 
stories  publitbed  in 
many  of  the  juvenile 
magazines. 

Another     occupation 

of  which  they  are  very 

fond,  and  in  which  they 

show  coDfflderable  artistic  skill,  is  making  clay  images, 

usually  representing  various   kinds   of   animals.     They 

are  also  very  fond  of  playing  croquet. 

Much  could  be  told  of  the  native  games;  but  the  boys 
at  Santce  are  in  many  ways  so  much  like  white  boys  that 
native  games  do  not  predomiautc  Our  older  hoys  and 
young  men  have  their  games  and  pastimes,  and  when 
stndy  and  work  are  done,  show  aa  keen  a  relish  for  foot 
ball,  coasting  and  base  ball,  as  students  do  everywhere. 
In  running  they  excel,  and  for  two  years  past  one  of  our 
students  has  tnken  tH^  prize  at  the  Fourth  of  July  foot 
races  in  the  village  celebrations  near  Siuitee. 

Our  baae  ball  olub  are  very  expert  players,  and  win 
almost  every  lime  in  their  match  games  with  the  white 
young  men  in  this  vicinity.  'J'his  is  not  to  boast,  but  to 
show  that  alertness  and  skill  are  inherent  with  tliem. 
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The  Obildrea's  Hoar  Among  the  lodiaoB. 

BY  I.EI(4II  NOltTII. 

Not  "ten  little  Indian  lioys,"  but  eighty-five  little  In- 
4ian  girls  gathered  in  a  long  room  for  vhat  in  calUd  "the 
•children's  hour."  A  hundred  years  ago,  it  might  not 
have  seemed  such  a  pleasant  idea,  perhaps  not  even  a  safe 
one,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  them.  IJnt  times  have  changed 
for  the  better,  and  we  can  only  regret  the  lives  and 
TOoney  that  have  been  wasted  through  not  trying  this 
method  sooner. 

The  Lincoln  Institute  in  Pliiladelpliia,  formerly  a  Hchoal 
for  soldiers*  orphans,  has  now  been  attsii^ned  jis  a  tempo- 
rary home  for  theae  "wards  of  the  natiou."  A  hundred 
will  be  the  number  received,  when  the  list  is  full  for  a 
five  years*  training  in  school  lesson^  sewing,  and 
practical  work.  A  very  busy  household  it  is,  an<i 
a  very  happy  one;  and,  when  the  visitor  remembers 
how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  many  of  them 
were  living  a  wildlife  in  their  "tepis"  on  the  prairie, 
lie  is  struck  with  amaze.  The  school,  music,  and  sow- 
ing rooms  with  the  dining  hall  are  all  interesting  to 
-visit;  hut,  perhaps,  there  is  no  pleasanter  time  to 
«ec  the  children  altogether  than  this  "childreuV 
hour." 

"I  had  rather  have  the  care  of  a  hundred  of  these 
■girts  than  twcnty-tive  of  our  own  boys,"8.ii'l  "".■  ..f 
the  teachers;  and  all  who  have  them  in  char 
deeply  intei-ested.  The  Sioux.  Chippewa,  Osage. 
and  numerous  uther  triljcs,  are  represented,  many 
-of  them  full-blooded,  others  hali^reeds,  or  even 
further  removed  from  the  ori;nnal  i^Iock.  AmnnL; 
the?e  latter,  so  little  do  the  Indian  chiinicteristitr- 
prevail  that  it  is  bard  lo  i*eali7,e  that  some  of  theF. 
fiiir-hoircd.  blue-eyed  children  have  any  right  to  be 
numbered  with  their  darker  comj^anions. 


The  Sioux  seem  to  have  the  finest  dispoeitions, 
generous  and  affectionate,  while  their  straightcr  feata 
make  them  more  prepossessing.  The  younger  childri 
naturally  fall  more  readily  into  the  new  ways  than  ih 
who  are  older.  Some  have  been  brought  from  od 
schools  where  they  have  already  had  training,  otlti 
have  cumu  in. blankets  and  moccasins  just  as  ibey  hv 
in  tlieir  Westeni  home. 

For  convenience,  the  hair  of  most  of  them  is  out  sho 
to  which  ut  lirat  they  object;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  few^ 
the  elder  girls,  it  has  been  allowed  to   grow,   and,  uq 
that  it  is  well  brushed  and  taken  care  of,  the  thick,  glo 
blue-black  braids  are  very  handsome.     The  complexiuflj 
as  a  rule,  are  lighter  than  one  expects,   only  a  few 
iidnf  the  ideal   copper  color.     One  little  giH,  a 
blooded  Sionx,  with  hair  shading  off  lo  brown  and  WB 
Ing  a  tittle  at  the  ends,  bright  color  and  brilliant  bh 
eyes,  might,  save  for  her  high  cheek  bones,  be  taken  J 
an  Italian. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  bell  is  nmg; 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  the  eighty-five  troop  ini 
the  play-room,  and  immediately  arises  such  a  hubbulu 
one  usually  hears  when  a  large  party  of  children  aregaiii- 
ered  together.  For  this  one  hour  in  the  day,  they 
allowed  to  speak  in  their  native  tongue;  and  they 
signs  a  great  deal  in  their  communication  with  each 
other.  But  many  now  understand  and  speak  Kuglisb 
quite  well,  and  they  are  apt  scholars.  Some  of  the  teach* 
ers  and  such  visitors  us  may  choose  join  in  the  plxjt; 
while  to  the  Virginia  reel,  "Bingo,"  and  other  gamee, 
there  is  an  accompaniment  on-the  piano.  Most  of  ibum 
take  part  with  spirit  and  evident  enjoyment,  Othen 
prefer  to  sit  on  the  benches  along  the  side  of  the  rmim, 
look  ou,  read  or  talk  together.  Here  and  there  is  a  sad, 
homesick  face,  or  a  girl  sits  withdrawn  from  the  rcit 
with  her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  They  have  very 
strong  faniily  feeliiiiri',  llie  motlier  being  an    especial  ob- 
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fjort  of  Affection,  and  no  wonder  that  the  soparalion  from 
ill  thfj"  have  loved  and  been  arcuslumed  to  and  the  new 
0p  of  coin))arative  restraint  are  at  first  irksome;  but,  as 
I  rule,  ihey  seem  very  happy,  and  adapt  themselves  won- 
derfully to  their  changed  condition. 

"Yoa  can  no  more  oivilize  an  Indian  than  you  can 
tnnspIaDt  somo  wild  flowers,"  was  the  feeling  with  many 
TMrsagn.  "Seeing  is  believing"  is  all  one  can  say  to 
Ike  sceptic. 

M»y  the  good  seed  snwn  in  tiieir  yonng  hearts  bring 
fartb  mnch  fruit  among  their  own  people  in  the  years  to 
Cuinel —  Weil  Sprivg. 


principally  among  them  the  John  Days  and  descendants 
of  the  Cascade  Indians. 

The  Warm  Springs  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Reservation  and  the  Wa«coeii  in  the  southern  part. 
The  majority  of  the  Tenninoes  and  the  Piatos  are  found 
among  the  Waacoes.  The  halance  are  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent pans  of  the  Kceervation.  There  are  some  Warm 
Springs  among  the  Wascoes,  and  Waecoes  among  the 
Warm  .SprinRs.  Income  caoes  families  have  located  thus 
eaoh  among  the  other^s  tribe  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
thu4  by  intermarriage.  It  will  be  seen  by  this  that,  un- 
like  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  of  old,  these  people  have 
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Zuni  Indian  Home. 
Tn  Ihis  ]]age  wo  give  the  picture  of  a  Zunt  Indian 
tiooie.  It  is  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain 
and  one  of  a  settlement  of  mud  houses.  The  walls  are 
whitewashed,  the  rooms  large,  and  the  floor  of  plastered 
mud. 


^t  Indians  of  Oregon. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  McHride,  miKsionary  of  the  United 
Presbyterians  among  the  Indians  in  Oregon,  writes: 

My  the  last  census  taken  some  four  years  ago  there 
•were  eight  hundred  and  forty  Indians  on  the  Reserva- 
tion. It  l^  estimated  that  there  arc  about  nine  hundred 
at  the  present  time.  Of  this  number  there  are.  Warm 
Springs,  400;  Waecoes,  :i2.5;  Tenninoes,  70;  Piutee,  76. 

^Tbe  balance  are  umall  remnants   of  different   tribes. 
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some  dealings  with  one  another.  There  is,  however,  an 
ambition  on  the  part  of  each  to  be  superior  to  their 
neighbors.     They  are  on  very  friendly  terras. 

The  advancement  among  these  different  tribes  varies 
to  a  very  considerable  degree.     As  among  all  other  peo- 
ple there  are  those  who  are  active  and  energetic,  who  are 
looking  up  and  endeavoring  to  do  something  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  about  them. 
There  are  others  who  are   opposed  to   the  white  man's 
way  and  consequently  have  no  sympathy  with  anything 
'  he  can  do  for  them,  aad  hence  have  no  ambition  to  be- 
I  come  anything,  neither  benefitting   themselves   or  any 
'  other  person.     As  a  tribe  the    Wascoes   have  made  the 
'  most  advancement  in  civilization.     Their  opportunities 
I  have  perhaps  been  belter  than  those  of  the  other  Indiana 
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on  the  RfiMrration  ftnd  they  b&ve  improved  the  oppor 
tunitit'S  brought  wilbin  ilieir  reach. 

Their  paat  home  was  at  'l*he  Dalles  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  at  an  early  day  miMionariesoame  among  them 
And  taaght  them  many  things,  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
Ooapel  but  of  tbinga  pertaining  to  this  life,  as  the   early 
miaitionariea  were  acoa«tomed  to  do.     Then  again  they 
had  more  or  lew  Healings  with  the  white  men  who  traded 
with  the  different  tribes  of  Indiamt  ou  the  Pacific  Coast. 
We  cannot  aay  that  in  all  partiuulars   this  intercoorse 
was  for  the  good 
of    t  h  e  Indlane, 
for  facts,  and   in 
some  oaws  shame- 
fn]  facta,  prove  to 
as    the  contrary, 
but  by  this  inter- 
ooursQ  they  learn- 
ed the  white  man's 
way  and  were  bet- 
ter able  to  under- 
stand and  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  white 
man's  teaching. 

The  Wascoes  to- 
day, with  perhaps 
two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, are  liv- 
ing in  houses  and 
are  cnltivating 
their  farms  of 
from  JO  to  100 
acres  of  land.  All 
have  horses  and 
wagons  and  farm- 
in  g  implemeotj),  '  '/^^'^ 
many  of  them  have         .riv-jj  i\v  "^stac 

small  hf^rds of  cat*         "  " —    '^-- -^p" 

tie,  and  some  have 
their  spring  wa- 
gons in  which  they  ride  with  ae  much  comfort  over  these 
stones  as  an  Illinois  farmer  over  his  prairie  roads.  Their 
homes  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  very  plain  buildings, 
and  some  of  them  are  quite  small  and  poorly  oonstmctcd, 
while  others  are  of  good  siee  and  well  built  and  com- 
fortable. Their  homes  as  a  general  thing  are  not  models 
of  neatness,  but  in  some  oases  they  would  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  homes  in  which  some  white  men  arc 
compelled  to  live. 

The  Wascoe  women  and  men,  as  indeed  all  the  women 
and  men  on  the  Reservation,  dress  like  their  pale-faced 
sisters  and  white  brethren.  The  most  noticeable  differ- 
ence in  the  case  of  the  women  is  the  handkerchief  on  the 
head.  This  is  a  univeriial  custcm,  with  but  few  excep- 
tiouB,  among  all  the  tribes.  Tbetie  handkerchiefs  are 
usually  of  a  bright  color  and  are  worn  on  all  occasions 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  never  troubled 
with  the  change  of   fasbionf)   as   many  uf   their  more 
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favored  sisters.  The  Wascoe  men  waar  their  hair  ouj 
short,  a»  do  also  iheTenninoesand  John  Days  and  Anili, 
a  number  of  the  Wami  Spring*,  bat  many  of  the  Warm 
Spring  men  still  wear  their  hair  long,  and  in  sonw  caaei ' 
quite  long,  and  occasionally  a  few  of  them  may  be  wrn 
with  their  blankets,  which  they  wear  as  a  coat  over  ib«ir 
clothing  which  resembles  white  roen*s  costuraea.  Th? 
"Warm  Springs,  as  a  tribe,  arc  not  so  far  advanced  In 
agricultural  pursuits  and  in  civilization  generally  astbrtr 
southern  neighbors.     The  great  majority  of  them  mill 

live  in  their  "wig 
warns,"  as  their 
fathers  did  htin- 
dredaof  yeanago. 
Their  fanolfig  i» 
of  a  mor«  primi- 
tive nature,  gen- 
trally  speaking. 
There  are,  bo 
ever,  some  aotivi 
energetic  and  in- 
telligent msn 
among  them,  who 
are  doing  qaite 
well,  fully  as  well 
as  the  Wascoes. 

The  Piutes  are 
the  least  advanced 
of  any  on  the  Res- 
ervation. They 
live  in  wigwams, 
wear  long  hair, 
and  many  of  Ibem 
wear  blankets. 
Some  of  their  wo- 
men are  very  indo- 
lent, thriftless  and 
without  energy 
CHOCTTAW  iRDiAJts,  and     enterprise. 

The  only  property 
owned  by  any  of  them  is  their  wigwams  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  ponies.    Some  of  their  women  are  very  tillby.    it 
is  running  a  great  risk  to  allow  them  to  come  into  yoo^^ 
house.  ^P 

1'he  Tcnninoes  arc  more  like  the  Wascoes.  They  have 
their  houses  and  farms  and  in  the  majority  of  cases   an 
doing  well.      Of  the   rest  some  are   more   advance 
some  less. 

Very  few  of  the  older   Indians  can   read  the  Engltsbi 
language.     Quite  a  number  can  anderstand  it,  but  can- 
not speak  it  intelligently.     A   goorlly  number   of    th^H 
younger  men  and  women  who  have  yeara  ago  attende^V 
the  Agency  school  can  read  and  speak  the  Knglish  and 
some  of  ibera  can  write  it.     The  majority  of  the  Indl 
children  can  read    atid  write  our  language.     The   old 
Indians,  therefore,  must  depend  upon    oral    instruottoi 
for  all  the  knowledge  they  acquire,   and  this  in  many 
CftS^B  U  very  limited.     Yet  iht-re  sie  quite  a  number  u. 
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ier  ladiaDB  who  have  even  in  this  imperfect  way 
ed  up  a  considerable  amount  of  nsefnl  knowledge. 

r'ally  is  tbiu  the  caae  in  regard  to  Bible  trutha. 
Bbort  stay  among  tbcae  people  has  proved  to  me 
jtatement  I  have  ao  often  beard,  that  the  Indian  peo- 
^  naturally  the  most  religioufi  race  of  human  beings 
f7  people  among  the  civilixed  or  half  civilized  na- 
iof  the  earth.  They  naturally  and  inatlnetively  bow 
f  a  great  supreme  being,  a  great  overruling  power. 
Bad  to  be  the  case  among  the  great  majority  of 
3ian8  on  tht8  Keeervation.  True  there  are  Bome 
do  not  have  that  reverence  for  a  supreme  being 
fii  obarauteriBtio  of  their  raoe,  and  iu  many  oases  so 


coiispionous,  bat  these  are  greatly  in  the  minority.  The 
great  majority  of  theae  people  look  to  a  great  spirit, 
orasiiomeof  themexpre»8  it,  "I  believe  there  is  one  God." 
What  their  conception  of  ibat  God  is  and  what  their 
sense  of  responaibillty  to  that  Supreme  Being,  is  difficult 
to  determine. 

My  impreAston,  from  my  short  acquaintance,  if)  that 
their  conception  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  very  crude, 
and  their  ^cnse  of  responsibility  is  by  no  means  great. 
They  are  an  extremely  superstitious  people  and  their 
superstitions  enter  largely  into  their  religion,  whatever 
the  nature  of  that  religion  may  b<!.  Even  the  most  in- 
telligent among  them  are  often  influenced  by  their  su- 
perstitions. To  eradicate  these  from  the  mind  and  bring 
them  from  under  these  influences  is  one  of  the  heronle- 
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nean  istf-ka  of  him  who  would  preach  to  them  the  reli 
gion  of  Jesus.  The  majority  of  them  are  anxious  to 
bear  the  story  of  the  Cross  and  will  listen  for  hours 
while  you  tell  tbem  of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and 
while  they  might  cunsent  to  all  you  would  say,  their  su* 
perstitiuns  would  iu  many  cases  destroy  much  or  all  of 
the  good  impressions  you  may  have  made. 

There  are  many  young  people  and  children  among 
this  people.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  bright 
and  intelligent.  There  are  now  two  boarding  and  in* 
dustrial  schools  on  the  reservation.  One  of  theoe  is  at 
the  agency,  the  other  is  at  Sinamashi,  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  agency.  In  these  schools  are  now  about  100  chil- 
dren, ranging  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age.  They 
are  taught  the  Gomnon  branches  of  education  and  are 
also  instructed  in  the  departments  of  industry  that  will 
ho  useful  to  them  in  after  life,  such  as  farming,  garden- 
ing, carpentering,  blacksraithing  and  such  like.  Many 
of  these  children  are  very  apt  to  learn,  and  quite  will- 
ing to  do  whatever  is  required  of  them.  They  are  the 
hope  of  our  mission  work. 
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Bbftll  the  iDdiam  Ha7e  Jostioe? 
BT  nos.  J.  A.  I>ACU^  rn.  r>. 
The  Legislature  of  Arkansas  presented  to  Congress  a 
re&utiition,  demanding   that   the   Indian  Ttrritory  "be 
opened  up  to  settlement  by  the  wbites."    Tbe  General 
Assombly  of  Kansas  preferred  a  like  request;  and  Texas 
united  in  the  plea  of  greed,  wbiob  asks  the  GovernnicnL 
of  the  United 
States  to   violate 
its     most     sacred 
obligations  tu  the 
aborigines,    and 
crown  an   act    of 
bad   faith  by  rob- 
bing  tbe  remnant 
of  the  children  of 
the   ancient  Inrds 
of   the  soil  of  the 
scanty  inheritance 
which  the  cupidity 
of  the  white  man 
has  spared  to 
them. 

Meanwhile,  the 
small-fry  jwliti- 
oiaus  of  country- 
places  a  1 1  along 
the  border,  in 
Kansas,  Arkansas 
and  Texas,  talk 
..themselves  hoarse 
<  country  stores, 
ad  in  b  a  o  k  - 
woods  postofliccs, 
in  ex]ilaining  how 
the  fertile  farms 
and  well-kept 
homes  of  Chero- 
kee, Creek  and 
Choctaw  inhabi- 
tanttt  ought  ti»  be- 
long to  "us  civil- 
iaed  Americans," 
since  they  arc  the 
property  of  In- 
dians, and  *'dou*t 
do  anybody  g-ood 
but  the  tritling 
redskins."     The 

chonis  to  the  general  outcry  is  swelled  by  the  pretentious 
voicing?*  of  the  newspaper  pressalongthoborder.  Forex- 
amplc,  a  Fort  Smith  sheet,  edited  by  the  probable  incum- 
bent of  an  important  and  lucrative  office  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration, cbaraottrizeRthe  Indian  Territory  as  "a  hell 
on  earth,"  and  grows  lurid  in  wrath  in  demanding  there- 
moral  of  *'thi8  pandemonium  froru  our  border."  Another 
border  exponent  of  i)reva]ent  sentiment,  declares  thai, 
•This  is  a  white  man's  country  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and 
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the  Indians  must  go.  No  race  can  be  permitted  toob 
struct  the  progress  of  the  Anglo-American  rscc  io«ra 
its  great  destiny.  Talk  of  Indian  rights!  They  hare  do 
rights  but  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  stiperior  r^r^ 
The  idea  of  permitting  seventy-five  or  a  hnndretl  thou 
and  redskins  to  hold  possession  of  a  territory  ernbrmcin^ 
above  0(^,000  square  miles  is  preposterous.     Civiliied,  < 

nnoiviliiEed,  t  b  i 
Indianti      m  n  •  i 
yield.     We  w«il 
the   country  ao^ 
we  will   have 
Treaty  oblip 
lions    with  Ig 
dians!  Nonsense! 
The  Indians  own 
nothing  savaj 
what  ispermitt 
by  the  white  i 
and  then  only  in , 
trust  to  be  rotnr 
od  when  domnnj 
ed  by  the  ma 
white  race."  Kt« 
the    Little   IloQ 
Gazettty  the  prilj 
cipal  organ  of  1 
dominant    polilj 
col  party  in 
kansas.   unites  i^ 
demanding    the 
"'Opening   up   of 
the  Indian  Ter 
tory  toseltleme 
and  developmc 
by  white  uien.'*^ 

The  citati*] 
given  sufficient 
indicate  the  pre 
alenloentuuentl 
the  people.  Thi 
servo  to  show 
deeper  and  broad- 
er pnrpose  on 
part,  of  a  V  a  I 
mass  of  theWea 
em  people  to  i 
propriate 
themselves  t  hi 
scanty  inheritance  of  the  aborigines;  and  this,  loo,  with- 
out regard  to  the  solemn  pledges  hitherto  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  ITnited  States  to  the  people  they 
seek  to  despoil. 

"A  dying  race,"  wrote  Dr.  John  G.  Henderson,  Wiij 
Chester,  Til.,  "a  race  crushed  out  by  the  struggles  of 
tions  for  room  in  the  world,  with  no  human  heart  to 
preriftte  and  no  historian   t-o   record   its   wrongs,  is  a  : 
subject  (or  the  moralist.'*  But  I  cannot  regard  the  Cb« 
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ChoctawB,  Chicka^aws,  CVeeka,   and  Semtnoles  as 

nbers  of  that  "dying  race."     The  fltatistica  arc  all 

^Mt  any  such  conclusion.  That  they  are  in  a  situation 

|be  "crttshed  out,"  is  only  too  painfully  true;  that  tbey 

I  likely  to  be  the  victimH  of  the  most  enoniious  acts  of 

BBtice,  the  present  temper  of  a  greedy  race  seems  tn 

Not  are  they  likely  to  have  the  sympathy  and 

oiation  of  many  "human  hearts"  in  the  hour  of  their 

'  extremity.  Shall  they  perish  without  a  historian  to 

their  wrongs? 

'hat  will  bo  the  pol* 

of  the   Government 

the     civilized 

of  the  Indian  Ter- 

Very  much  will 

id   npon  the  intlu- 

wbich    the  people 

politicians  of    the 

adjacent   to    the 

Mian   country  will  be 

iblv  to    bring   to   hear 

vpun  the  Executive  and 

roo^sfl.     The  Indtanc 

bsTc  grounds    for   the 

gnreet  mpprehensioiis. 

Let  me  lam  my  atten* 
^n  to  facts.  The  po- 
litical and  social  condi- 
tioQ  of  the  civilized  In- 
dtin  is  a  legitimate  t<iib- 
jecl  for  analysis  and 
enticosm.  In  tbe  east- 
m  part  of  the  territory, 
hounded  on  the  north 
I7  Kaosas,  east  by  Ar- 
bnns,  south  by  Texait, 
ud  vest  by  the  Kiowa 
ntd  Comanche  reserva- 
tion and  the  uninhabited 
KgioD  known  as  Okln- 
bi'ma,  lies  the  a  I  lo  t- 
ments  of    the  principal 

ciriliKed  tribes.  The  following  are  the  areas  occupied  by 
the  oamed  tribes  and  the.  population  as  given  by  the  last 
censBn: 

TlUB£S.  Bq.  Mtlet. 

ICberokees 1,mi 
Crcekfc 5,024 
ChoctowB 10.4.10 
CkicksuvB 7.207 
SemJDoIea il2 
<jiia|^w<i.  5enc4-as,Wyiindoi1e«. 
Sbnwiirvs.    Pi-oriuH.  OLtnwss. 
Piaokpjihaws,    Hudoci.    and 
Kaskaskias . . 


900 


Papulation. 
19,720 

15.(100 

16.000 

H.-WO 

3.000 


900 
«7.120 


Total 31.084 

A  total  area  of  only  31,084  square  railo?,  with  n  popu- 
lation of  87,120.  This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable,  as  it 
is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Indian   Territory,     A 


glance  at  the  names  of  the  tribes  shows  the  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  in- 
habitants of  the  comparatively  i^mall  terrilorr  de8ignate<I 
above.  The  Peorias,  Knskaskias,  and  Piankeshaws  are* 
but  remnants  of  the  once  mighty  Algio  race,  which  oc- 
cupied Illinois,  Indiana,  and  a  part  of  Wisconsin.  lo 
this  little  northeast  corner  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  are 
the  few  survivors  of  the  Hiaiiiis.  the  Shawanos,  and  the 
Ottavaa,  whose  ancestors  once  exercised  sovereignty 
throughout  Ohio  and  Slichigan.  Hy  the  side  of  these  live 

the  .'^cnecas,  a  part  of 
the  historic  Iroquoi 
rare,  whose  confederat- 
ed tribes  were  master* 
in  the  territory  now 
coni<t  ituting  the  great 
States  uf  Ptnnsylvania 
and  New  York.  The 
CliickasawB,  Choctaws,. 
Creeks  and  Seminolcs^ 
once  held  the  vast  re- 
gion now  included  in 
West  Tennessee,  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama,  Flor- 
ida, a  part  nf  Georgia, 
and  East  Louisiana. 
The  dominion  of  the 
Cherokees  embraced 
the  Carolinaa,  the  lar- 
ger part  of  Georgia  and 
Tennessee,  and  united, 
on  the  north,  in  Ken- 
tucky, with  the  range 
of  the  Shawanos,  and 
sometimes  the  AVyan- 
dottes,  the  Miamis  and 
the  Iroquois.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  this 
small  Indian  state,  of 
but  little  more  than 
07,000  souls,  includes 
the  remnants  of  the 
various  races  which  onoe  owned  the  soil  and  exercised 
sway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  MiBsisstppi,  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  North  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico at  the  South.  How  this  imperial  region  was  lost  to- 
tlie  red  race  history  telln,  and  the  record  is  written  in 
blood,  and  attested  by  frauds  and  wrongs  without 
excuse. 

M'e  go  to  this  record  of  the  past  in  order  to  get  the 
correct  bearings  of  the  present.  The  Cherokees,  Choc- 
tavs,  Creeks,  and  ('htckasaws  have  stringent  laws  against 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  they  j>uiiish  their  citizens  severely 
for  infringing  them;  but  the  white  man  who  intrudes  ia 
not  amenable  to  Indian  statutes,  and  may  only  be 
arrested  by  a  deputy  United  States  Marshal,  and  these 
comi)aratively  irresponsible  agents  of  the  puissant  repub- 
lic are  not  always  immaculate.     l*hc   Indian  citixen   is- 
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forbidden,  by  his  laws,  to  onrry  pistols;  but  the  white 
desperado,  who  hatt  taken  refuye  amoDg  the  hospitable 
Indians,  ^oes  about  weighted  with  theiie  implementB  of 
crime  and  death.  But  the  Indian  police  dare  not  molest 
him  on  that  apcount.  lie  ran  unly  be  arrested  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

And  these  desperadoes  engage  in  quarrels,  commit  all 
sorts  of  outrages,  and  civil  and   social  crimes;  but  ihey 
I  quite  sure  that  no  Indian  magistrate  is  clothed  with 


byterian  chietly — is  greater  than  among  any  white 
ulation  in  the  Union.     The  adult  Seminoles   are   ne 
all  Baptists;  their  principal   chief  is  a  niin inter  of 
Gospel,  as  is  the  chief  executive  nf  the  Cherokee  natia 
They  pay  more  for  education,  and  the  support  of  reli| 
ious  and  charitable  institutions  than  is  paid  by  the  ] 
pie  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, , 
bama,  or  Missouri,  in  the  ratio  of  population. 

And  yet  these  Indians,  it  is  said,   are  nuGt  to  rcce 
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authority  to  order  their  arrest;  that,  unless  a  deputy 
marshal  happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  they  may 
safely  do  all  manner  of  disreputable  things  without 
legal  molestation. 

In  the  past  few  years  I  have  made  many  journeys  into 
and  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherokccs,  the  Choc- 
taws,  Creekit  and  Chickasaws,  and  I  have  invariably  met 
with  kindly  hospitality  from  the  Indians,  but  not  always 
such  from  the  white  intruderH  among  them.  The  Indians, 
in  almoKt  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  higher  ciriliza- 
lion,  are  far  in  advance  of  the  white  settlers  among  them. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  all  the  tribes  em- 
braced in  the  statistics  before  given  is  much  lower  than 
in  ray  own  state,  Arkansas.  The  social  tone,  especially 
among  the  Cherokees,  ranges  far  above  that  found  among 
the  rural  populations  of  Arkansas  or  Texas. 

The  moral  tone  nf  most  of  the  civilized  tribes  is  quite 
*good.  The  percentage  of  Cherokees  who  are  members 
of  evangelical  Churches — Baptist,  Methodist  and    Pres- 


simple   justice  at  the  hands  of  the  men  of   the  bor 
whose  greed  is  insal  iate,  whose  morals  are  such  as  Tar 
may  possess,  whose  sentiments  arc  delicate  as  Kurds  \ 
said  to  entertain;  whose   lives  are  turbulent,   and  wi 
regard  for  truth  is  measured    by   the  standard 
interest.    Such  men  are  scarcely  competent  criticflT 
moral,  social,  political,  educational  or  religious  status] 
any  race. 

It  mnst  not  be  inferred  that  the  situation  of  the  \ 
dians  is  a  superior  one,  or  that  their  conditions  and  re 
tions  :ire  all  that  could  be  desired.     Far  from  it. 

Their  position  is  an  anomalous  one.  Tney  oonsltt 
a  nation  within  a  nation,  the  less  included  within  th< 
greater.  The  white  inhabitants  of  their  country  are  not 
amenable  to  their  taws,  but  the  Indian  citizen  is  ame 
ble  to  the  laws' of  the  white  man's  government.  In  \ 
cases  of  crime,  or  violations  of  law,  in  which  a  wl 
man  and  an  Indian  are  parties,  both  are  subject  to 
laws  of  the  United  States.    The   Indian   is   taken 
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long  his  people,  carried  as  a  prieoner  onlside  of  his 
itry  to  Fort  Smilli,  and  arraigned  for  trial  before  a 
;,  every  member  of  which  is  a  white  man. 
What  show  for  justice  can  the  red  man  have  with  a 
white  man  sitting  in  judgment,  a  white  man  to  protie- 
(Dte,  and  a  jury  composed  of  white  men  of  the  border, 
fall  of  prejudice  against  "the  red-nkins,"*"*!  overflowing 
rith  X  bigoted  notion  of  their  own  superiority  and  im- 
ice?  Ifl  it  just  to  the  Indian  thus  to  discriminate 
him?  There  is  need  of  a  change.  If  the  United 
ilea  exercise  a  gnpemsory  and  original  jurisdiction  in 
cues,  snch  as  mentioned,  (>uitable  tribunal?,  adapted  to 
ibe  innmalottfl  condition,  should  be  provided,  in  which 
lh«  Indian  shonld  have  an  equal  standing  with  the  white 
liwpasser  on  bis  domain.  Will  it  be  done?  Alas!  that 
m  has  not  dawned,  and  we  must  cheek  the  hope  of 
gnlulation  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  doubt  and 
objection.  The  Indian^  beautiful  lands  are  Xaboth 
Tucyards  to  covetous  Ahabs. — Iridej-fendent. 

Ttf»]nln,  Arkaiisu. 


Oamblbg  Amongit  th«  Fiegans. 
Mr.  G.  K.  I^idlawgives  in  the  Arnerican  Antiquarian 
>foUowiog  acoonul  of  a  peculiar  game  participated  in 
'  X  number  of  Piegan  Indians: 
A  Bailable  piece  of  level  ground  wae<  chosen,  and  the 
tinives,  some  fifteen  or  twenty,  prepared  for  tb«  game. 
,  Tra  boards  were  set  on  edge  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
oat  twelve  feet  apart.  Two  long  bladed  arrows  were 
tben  ohosea — next  a  heavy  ring  about  four  inches  in 
dismeter  wae  produced.  This  ring  wait  either  of  stone 
or  metal.  It  was  covered  with  buckskin,  and  a  number 
of  striDgw  of  various  colored  beads  were  stretched  acrosn 
ibeiDside  like  diameters  of  a  circle. 

Now  everything  was  ready,  and   two  young  braves 

bngnified  their  intention  to  start  the  game.     Each  took 

■^Ooeof  the  arrows  and  one  the  ring.     They  stood  side  by 

aide  It  one   board,  facing   the   other  board.     Thp  ring 

being  rolled  swiftly  in   front,  no  as  to  strike  the  other 

bosrd  and  rebound,  falling  on  its  side.    The  braves,  fol- 

k>iriDg  the  ring,  threw  the  arrows  with  a  peculiar  nnder- 

^d  swing  of  the  arm,  so  that  the  arrows  would  strike 

tbe  gronnd  and  remain  where  the  throwers  judged  the 

riag  would  fall.     Previously  they  had  determined  on  a 

particular  bead.     Now,  the  thrower  of  the  arrow  whose 

tip  was  nearest  to  this  parcionlar  bead,  took  the  stakes. 

Then  two  more  players  would  step  in  and  the  game  kept 

Dp  for  hours. 

Two  umpires  were  stationed  at  tacb  board  and  they 
ruled  the  game.  But  in  the  caHe  of  a  close  point  the 
orowd  gave  the  deci&ion,  the  players  saying  nothing. 
The  players  played  for  a  certain  number  of  points  or 
jnstone  trial.  The  general  score  was  beat  two  out  of 
three.  They,  the  playorK,  staked  their  money,  orna- 
ments, blankets,  etc.,  and  when  these-  gave  out  their 
hories  and  guns.  It  Is  said  that  they  will  slake  tbeir 
■qnawH  and  children.  Though  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  game,  I  have  never  seen  that,  but  I  have  known  them 


to  sell  their  squaws  and  children  when  hard  pressed  for 
food.  This  is  one  of  their  worst  games  for  gambling. 
They  get  very  noisy  and  excited.  Others,  beside  the 
players,  are  permitted  to  bet,  and  there  are  regular  stake 
holders,  everything  being  carried  on  most  honorably. 
White  men  are  poor  bands  at  this  game;  the  alertness  of 
the  eye  in  judging  the  distances  being  natural  to  the 
Indian. 


Action  of  State  Legislatnrea. 
The  Women's  Kation:il  Indian  Association,  with  Mrs. 
A.  S.  QuintoQ  as  Secretary,  is  actively  employed  in  work- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians.  Mainly  through  its 
instrumentality  the  following  resolutions  liave  been 
passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
]^laine,  Connecticut  and  Michigan,  and  other  Legisla- 
tures are  requested  to  do  the  same: 

Whebkas,  Believing  that  the  education  of  Indians  and 
their  voluntary  citi7.enship  in  the  United  States  will  moat 
justly,  quickly,  and  economically  solve  the  Indian  prob- 
lem.    Therefore 

RssoLvEU,  That  ourSeualors  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  be  and  they  are  hereby  requested  to  aid  in  the 
passage  of  resolutions  solemnly  pledging  the  faith  of  the 
nation  to  the  Indian  Policy  embodied  in  the  following 
principles: 

J^irsC,  That  the  unpaid  sum  pledged  for  educational 
purposes  by  the  Government  as  payment  for  the  cession 
of  lands  by  Indians,  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
stock,  farming  implements,  tools, etc.,  for  Indian  manual 
labor  schools. 

Secondf  That  so  much  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  Indian  lands  as  may  be  necessary  shall  be  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
education  of  Indians. 

Thinly  That  lands  in  severalty,  making  their  titles 
inalienable  for  twenty  five  years,  and  United  States  citi- 
zenship may  be  granted  at  once  to  all  Indians  who  so 
desire. 

Fourth,  That  the  legal  personally  of  all  Indians  may 
be  granted,  and  that  protection  of  law  may  bo  given 
them,  as  it  is  to  all  other  race»  within  these  United 
States. 

Fljlh,  That  the  civilization  of  IndiaoRmay  be  hutened 
by  providing  for  and  rewarding  their  civilized  indnstries. 

8ixth^  That  the  salaries  of  Indian  Agents  be  increased. 
Rufliuieiilly  to  secure  good  men  of  large  capacity  and 
business  experience,  and  to  retain  them  in  service. 

KsHOLVRn,  That  the  Grovernor  be  requested  to  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  to  <?aoh  of  the 
Senators  and  liepresentatives  in  Congress  from  this 
State. 

A  missionary  among  the  Pa]>agaefl  writes:  'Th^  In- 
dians are  very  anxious  to  learn,  and  seem  to  use  every 
effort  in  their  power  to  succeed.  I  like  the  tribe,  and  it 
is  my  desire  to  stay  with  them,  I  have  opened  a  school 
and  it  is  doing  well.'* 


Hi£i.nion!3  to  iljr  Sii&inns. 


WiiAt  \9  |trlng  ^onr  Uv  the  ludtnu^. 

BT   REV   A.    C.    WUITUEB. 

The^  are  the  n<iUve«  of  this  country^  because  they  were 
here  when  the  white  men  came.  Now  they  are  found  in 
Mexico,  Aladka,  British  America,  in  a  few  States  and  in 
several  territories. 

In  onr  Stat«s  and  territories;  are  205,000  Indians.  About 
half  of  these  arc  civilixedj  drc»8iug  like  whites^  living  in 
bouses,  farming,  &c. 

For  example:  In  the  Indian  Territory  live  the  five  civ- 
ilized tribes  (Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Chicleasaws 
and  Serainoles),  about  70,000  in  all,  living  in  20,000  houses, 
having  200  schools.     Half  of  these  people  can  read. 

About  70,000  other  civilized  Indians  live  elsewhere,  of 
whom  one-sixth  can  read.  They  hav«  7,000  children  in 
schools,  and  many  boys  are  at  trades. 

From  these  140,000  the  Government  has  carefully  pre- 
pared yearly  reports,  showing  how  much  wheal,  com, 
oats  and  other  grain  they  raise ;  what  cattle,  lumber,  brick, 
furs,  Ac,  they  have  sold — even  down  to  maple  t*ugar 
(444,000  pounds)  and  snake  root  (35,000).  All  this  is 
proof  of  civilization,  industry,  thrift,  self-help  and 
manhood. 

Uence  we  have  120,000  Indiana  who  are  qnite  without 
civilization.  To  the**e  must  bo  added  fiO,000  in  Alaska 
(bought  from  Ru8»ia  in  1807  for  47,000,000),  a  country 
1400  miles  from  North  to  South,  and  2,200  from  Kast  to 
West — one-sixth  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Alaska 
has  1600  islands,  from  which  come  almo.st  all  the  seal- 
skiiift  in  the  world,  and  almost  the  Urgcst  river  in  the 
world  is  the  Yukon.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
England  hati  missionaries  there,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  in  the  United  States  likewise. 

(Of  the  Indiana  in  Mexico  and  British  America  I  will 
not  now  speak.) 

The  Indians  are  human  beinga,  needing  redemption, 
and  therefore  should  have  the  gospel.  Strange  that  any 
one  should  say  the  Indian  has  no  soul  1  Of  course  they 
are  ignorant,  superstitious,  baring  odd  notions  and  cus- 
toms, with  a  way  of  life  very  different  from  ours;  btit 
all  this  equally  true  of  the  Chinese,  Africans,  and  others. 
Indeed  all  this  was  true  of  onr  own  fathers  in  Europe 
not  many  centuries  ago.  It  seems  a  wicked  slnr  upon 
the  Creator  to  say  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
one.  Give  him  a  chance,  treat  him  as  human,  do  for  him 
what  has  been  done  for  the  white  man  and  for  the  block 
man,  and  see  what  he  will  become!  The  proof  of  all  this 
is  before  us.  Gray  Cloud,  once  a  chief  among  the  Da- 
kotas,  is  DOW  a  most  useful  Christian  minister  among  his 
people. 

The  conversion  of  the  Indians  is  not  less  to  be  ex- 
pected than  was  that  of  the  people  of  Australia,  Mada- 
gaaoar,  and  especially  the  Fiji  Islands.  To  know  what 
can  be  done  for  all  the  American  Indians  we  nei^d  only 
know  what  has  already  been  done  for  thou^nds  of  them. 

Although  human  they  Aaes  not  received  the  treatment 


of  hufnan  heinga.  History  tells  us  that  they  havt-  Imm'Ii 
cruelly  and  repeatedly  wronged.  The  whiter,  witlj  i  -w 
exceptions,  have  acted  on  the  principle  that  might  inalei 
right.  Tribe  after  tribe  has  been  gradually  pushed  far^ 
ther  and  farther  westward,  until  now  they  are  herdol 
and  guarded  on  reservations  like  so  many  cattle. 

Perhaps  you  say  they  stood  in  the  way  of  civilizatica; 
then  I  answer,  surely  Christian  civilization  coald  hsvo 
done  for  them  what  it  is  now  doing  for  those  we  call  no'^ 
civilized  heathen. 

The  Indian  has  been  badly  treated.  Our  Govomraeia 
has,  in  the  main,  followed  "the  killing"  policy.  It  bw 
treated  him  differently  from  any  other  people.  It  bu 
welcomed  foreigners  and  maltreated  n-itives.  Who  biB  | 
not  read  how,  nearly  6fty  years  ago,  the  Indians  wei* 
driven  by  fraud  and  force  from  their  ju«t  homes  ta 
Georgia  aud  Mississippi? 

The  Government  has  made  scores  and  even  hundred* 
of  treaties  (agreements  to  do  certain  things)  with  them, 
and  broken  every  one  of  them. 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  vast  amount  of  bad  faith, 
but  also  of  bad  management,  through  unpunishe<i  de- 
frauding agents.  Indian  wars,  for  tifty  years  past,  hsve 
nearly  alwa^'s  been  simply  in  self-defence  on  their  part. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  not  onlycniel 
but  also  costly.  For  forty  years  the  Government  bss 
(■pent  a  yearly  average  of  ♦lo,ooO,000  on  Indian  w 
To  this  must  be  added  almost  as  mnch  for  keeping 
Indians.  From  1872  to  18S2  the  Govemraent  sp< 
^'223,000, 000  in  wars  and  defences,  besides  $fiO,000,< 
for  their  support — a  yearly  average  of  more  than  $27,1 
000 ! !     These  are  reliable  official  figures. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this  policy  has  been  fruitiest 
good.  The  Indians  have  not  been  helped,  blessed,  lifted 
up,  but  continue  idle,  thrlftlesK,  ignorant  and  wicked, 
because  the  Government  failed  to  bring  out  the  maa- 
hood  that  is  in  them. 

A  nev  policy.  The  Government  has  made,  or  rathiT 
is  making,  an  experiment  with  what  we  may  call  the 
educational  policy.  This  cumes  from  the  Churcb.  The 
Government  was  moved  by  Christian  men  to  adopt  iu 
Capt.  Pratt,  of  the  Indian  Training  School  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  says:  "This  school  would  not  exist  but  for  charity. 
It  was  the  faith  of  friends  of  the  Indian  that  gave  us  th« 
money  in  starting." 

The  peace  policy  began  in  the  time  of  President  Grant, 
who  sent  out  to  the  Indian  stations  agents  that  were  nom- 
inated and  thus  recommended  by  Churches  and  Mission- 
ary Societies.     Ever  since  a  growing  interest  has  beea 
taken  in  this  form  of  the  Indian  question,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  now  giving  it  a  fair  trial.     At  different  times 
of  late  years  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  urged  this  peace  policy, 
this  educational  plan,  and  the  Government  now  spendi 
$600,000  yearly  upon  it.     It  says  it  cannot  do  more  (ai 
men  often  say  about  alms-giving),  but  this  is  only   one- 
twentieth  of  the  yearlj  cost  of  Indian  wars,     ^Vby  so 
little  for  peace  and  so  much  for  war?    Would  not  miL 
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I  have  been  Bared  if  the  Indian  had  long  ago  received 
t  gospel  inntead  of  bnUets?     It  costs  the  Govornraent 
^Of)0,000  to  kill  an  Indian.     The  Church  can  save  him 
r  11,000! 

^However,  yon  must  not  be  milled  by  this  word  "edn- 
lotion."    The  CTOvernment  gives  the  Indian  not  merely 
\%  knowledge     of    hookti,    but    also    teaches    him   to 
irk.    The  right  word,  therefore,   is  ''iDdustrial   edu- 

The  Government  has  established  about  160  day  aobook 
the  AVestern  States  and  Territoriee,  and  has  about 
10  children  under  this  plan,  teaching  them  to  read, 
ite  and  calculate,  but  aUo  to  fann,  to  build  hou80»,  to 
all  kinds  of  work — aelf-help.  Four  hundred  ludian 
to-day  are  in  workshopH  in  the  far  West. 
Under  sach  trainiuc:  they  gradually  come  to  see  the 
great  and  beautiful  difference  between  their  old  and  the 
nev  Bt4te  of  life.  An  Indian  boy  at  one  of  the  Govern- 
Bcnt  «cboolfl,  by  marrying  the  widow  of  a  certain  rola- 
tire,  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  tribe,  get  her 
property.  Uts  answer  was:  "I  would  not  marry  her  for 
ll,0OO.  Wlien  I  am  a  man  I  will  marry  a  clean 
Tife  like  teacher.  I  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  dirty 
bue." 

Bvsidi'S  the  day  and  other  Mchools  in  the  far  We«t,  the 
Government  has  training  Kchnols  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Ilanip- 
toii,  Va.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Genoa,  Neb.,  and  elsewhere. 

Asa  fair  sample,  let  us  look  into  the  Indian  Training 
Sdiool  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Id  1870   eighty-four  boys  and  girls  came  fresh  from 

ibeir  tribe,  wild,  blanketed,    moccasined,    long-haired, 

dirty — receiving,  first  of  all,   water,  soap,   scissors,  and 

d«oeot  clothes.    To-day  nearly  aooare  there,  of  all  ages, 

^m  eighteen  tribes,  one-third  of  tbem  girls,  nicely  fixed 

bthe  old  United  States  barracks  jut^t  4putside  the  town. 

TflD  teachers  are  over  them,  and  ten  head    mechanics  or 

forfmen.     What  do  these  Indians  do?    Half  the  time 

they  study,  half  the  lime  they  work.     About  100  are 

l«U7iiug  trades,  making^  shoes,  harness,  tinware,  wagons, 

lad  clothing.     In  1882  they  earned  $5,600.     They  learn 

to  do  all  kinds  of  farm  work.     The  girls  make  all  their 

eiro  clothing,  and  much  for  the  boyp,  learning  to  cut  and 

it  aa  well  as  lu  sew.     They  wasb^  iron,  cook  and  bake. 

Daring  vacation  aboat  100  of  both  sexea  are  out  among 

farmers  and  other  country  people,  and   about  fifty  are 

out  all  winter,  working  niorning  and  evening,  and  going 

to  the  public  schools.     All  this   is  intended  not  merely 

to  teach  the  Indian  children  how  the  white  people  live, 

but  also  to  teach  the  white  people  that  Indians  have 

eools.     These  people  almost  invariably   report  to  Capt. 

Pratt  that  these  boys  and  girls  are  well-behaved,   indos- 

Crioufl  and  apt. 

The  religious  side  of  the  matter  is  also  interesting  and 
enconraging.  All  attend  Sunday  school — the  girls  m  the 
cbApel,and  the  boys  at  different  churches  in  town.  In 
1881  fifteen  of  the  boys  were  received  into  full  member- 
ship in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Carlisle, 

When  Capt.  Pratt  a  year  ago  was  asked,   "Do  any  of 


them  turn  out  bad?"  he  answered,  "Yes  sir,  some  do.  The 
Indians  are  no  more  a  saintly  race  than  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
On  the  whole  I  think  we  can  fairly  claim  as  good  results 
as  can  be  claimed  iu  training  white  children." 

So  much  in  regard  to  the  school  at  Carli.sle,Pa.  The 
same  general  statements  are  true  at  Hampton,  Va.,  and 
DO  doubt  also  at  the  other  Government  schools. 

Mark  you,  aU  this  is  due  to  the  Indian.  It  is  not 
charity,  nor  mercy,  nor  wisdom,  simply  but  plain  justice. 
Many,  many  years  ago  the  United  States  Government 
promised  to  educate  the  Indians,  but  never  did  it  until 
within  eight  years.  About  a  dozen  treaties  with  the 
largest  tribes,  made  I  know  not  how  long  ago,  provide 
for  the  sujiport  of  a  tjuhool  among  tbem  for  every  thirty 
children,  and  this  promise  was  made  as  paying  for  the 
lands  which  the  Indians  from  time  to  time  gave  up.  At 
this  very  late  day,  therefore,  the  Gove^ment  is  only  ^ 
beginning  to  pay  this  honest  debt. 

The  success  thus  far  of  these  training  schools  shows 
the  plan  to  be  a  good  one,  and  surely  more  must  yet  be 
done  for  them.  This  success  has  been  owiuj?,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  the  children  have  been  taken  away  from 
the  bad  influences  of  their  homes,  and  now  are  largely 
moulded  by  contact  with  the  whites. 

What  the  Government  has  done  in  this  particular  on 
a  small  scale,  God's  providence  is  gradually  doing  on  a 
large  scale.  'I'hirteen  railroads  now  run  through  Indian 
land.s,  and  so  are  gradually  bringing  Indians  and  whites 
together,  while  civilization  is  carried  westward. 

TTie  migsionary  side  of  the  subject.  Much  was  done 
for  the  ohrifitianizatitm  of  the  Indian  during  the  early 
historj'  of  our  land.  The  work  of  John  Eliot  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  of  David  Brainerd  in  New  Jersey, 
must  never  be  forgotten.  The  Dutch  Reformed,  and 
especially  the  Moravians,  did  much  in  New  Vork  State. 
Indeed,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  very  active  in  this 
work,  .ind  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  there 
were  about  5,000  Catholic  Indians.  As  early  as  1817, 
even  the  Government  gave  some  help  toward  this  work. 

But  alas!  the  greed,  treachery,  injustice  and  cruelty  oC 
the  white  man,  at  different  times  and  in  different  way 
not  only  greatly  hindered  hut  also  neutralized  this  work, 
and  the  red  man  was  driveu  to  the  far  West. 

Quite  a  change,  however,  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  Missions  among  the  Indians  are  now, 
with  encouraging  results,  carried  forward  by  the  Amer- 
ioaij  Missiouary  Association,  the  Frieuds,  Methodists, 
Episcoi>nIiaDS,  Roman  Catholics,  Baptists,  Presbyterians, 
Lutherancr,  and  the  Reformed  Church. 

Some  of  these  follow  the  "industrial  education^  plaa. 
Many  of  the  schools  are  partly  supported  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  has 
a  training  school  for  preachers,  and  other  churches  also 
are  trying  to  raise  up  a  native  ministry. 

llie  Methodist  Church  has  5,000  members;  the  Amer* 
lean  Board  has  4,000;  the  Episcopal  Church  has  13  white 
and  11  native  ministers.  The  Dakota  Christians  have  a 
newspaper  called  lapi  Oaye— "the  Word  Carrier'*  (one- 
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fourth  in  Englif-b),  having  a  circulation  of  0,000 — and 
yet  BOine  people  think  the  Indian  has  no  rouI! 

The  Indiane',  when  once  made  Cbrisltaus,  well  know 
they  have  been  wronged.  When  th©  pious  Chippewa 
Chief,  Mi-ne-ge-ehig,  three  years  ago  wentback  from  the 
East  to  his  people,  they,  gathering  around  bim,  awked, 
"Of  all  you  saw  tell  us  what  was  most  wonderful."  After 
a  long  ftilence  he  said:  *'When  I  was  in  the  great  churchpB 
and  heard  the  great  organ,  and  all  the  pale  faces  stood 
ap  and  said,  'the  Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  Hira,'  I  thought  that  they  had 
had  this  religion  these  four  hundred  years  past,  and  did 
not  give  it  to  ue — tl"at  is  the   most  wonderful   thing  I 

aaw."    And  the  people  6aid,7*Tbat>  indeed,  is  most  won- 
aerfnl." 

M  m 

l^iiesiouji  of  thr  QthurrhcjS  autl  ^ocictifff. 

HAlTlsr  MISSIONS. 

The  American  BapLiBl  llume  Mission  Society  convened 
in  Annual  Seseion  in  Chicago  May  27.  The  Standard, 
of  Chicago,  gives  the  following  report  of  the  action 
taken  respecting  work  smone  the  Indians; 

**The  report  upon  this  subject  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  W. 
Carter,  of  "West  Virginia.  The  report  does  not  recog- 
nize as  true  the  thf  ory  which  so  long  prevailed,  that  the 
Indian  race  is  gradually  fading  out,  and  destined  to  ulti- 
mate extinction.  While  some  tribes  are  decaying,  others 
are  increasing  in  number.  The  prospect  now  is  that  the 
Indian  is  to  be  a  permanent  element  in  the  population 
of  this  country.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the  work  of 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  this  people  is  making  pro- 
gress. Of  the  320,000  Indians  on  this  continent  about 
100,000  have  been  civilized,  while  many  of  them  are 
Christians.  This,  however,  leaves  fully  200,000  who  are 
•till  pagans  and  savagee.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a^  Bap- 
tists we  are  not  doing  all  we  might  and  should  for  this 
people.  The  Indians  who  have  become  Baptista  number 
only  n.OOO.  The  report  urges  that  there  be  larger  means 
and  more  men  for  this  department  of  home-misaion  ser- 
vice. The  Indian  University  in  Tahlequah  is  spoken  of 
aa  in  a  good  and  hopefol  condition.  We  may  add,  here, 
that  in  the  annual  report  special  mention  is  made  in  this 
connection  of  Alaska.  That  field  is  yet  untouched  in 
the  work  of  this  society.  'The  opportune  moment,'  says 
the  report,  *for  entering  Alaska  has  come.  Congress 
for  the  first  time  has  appropriated  i(25,000  for  educa* 
tional  purposes  in  that  territory,  and  the  Honorable 
Commiasioner  of  Kducation,  himself  a  Christian  gentle- 
man, is  prepared  to  appropriate  a  moderate  amount  for 
the  support  of  a  teacher  whom  the  society  may  appoint 
to  Alaska,  and  who,  in  connection  with  hia  teaching,  may 
engage  in  missionary  service.*  A  volunteer  for  thia  ser- 
Tice  is  needed. 

"Mr«.  Quinton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been  for  some 
years  much  iniere-sted  in  the  Indians,  and  has  recently 
visited  certain  of  the  wild  tribes,  was  invited  to  address 
the  society.  She  described  their  condition  aa  she  had 
aeen  it,  showing  how  greatly  they  need  the  merciful  in- 
tervention of  Christian  benevolence  in  their  behalf.  8he 


regards  them  as  accessible  to  Christian  influence, 
nrged  that  the  work  of  the  society  in  this  direotioi] 
more  energetically  pressed.  Eighty-four  tribes  of  Ind 
in  our  country  are  still  without  the  gospel.     We  all 
hasten  to  them  with  the  raeesages  of  life.     Hon.  J. ! 
Williams,   of  Massachusetts,  followed,  criticising 
of  the  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the  special  oomd 
tee.     The  report  speaks  of  13,o00  Indiana   in   All 
there  are,  according  to    Mr.  Williams,  30,000.     It  i 
that  200,000  Indiana  in  the  country  are  still  pagans, 
number  is  too  large.     The  number  of  Indian  Baptise 
incorrectly  given.     In  the  Cherokee  Nation  alone  thefl 
are  il,000  Haptint  professors. 

"Mr.  Williams  spoke  warmly  of  the  progress  made bj 
the  civilized  tribes,  and  of  their  greatly  improved  coB 
dition  in  many  ways.  Baptists,  he  claims,  have  dou 
more  than  any  other  denomination  for  the  Indians.  I 
ia  the  leader  in  this  work,  and  we  have  much  reason  ti 
rejoice  on  that  account.  Alluding  to  some  remarks  ti 
Mrs.  Quintou  with  reference  to  the  action  of  the  gentfi 
government  aa  to  the  Indians,  he  maintained  that  OQ 
government  has  at  last  begun  to  do  justice  to  this  pe« 
pie.  His  view  in  general  of  the  oonditionand  pro.'ipect 
of  even  the  wild  tribes  was  very  encouraging — especial^ 
as  respects  their  readiness  to  receive  and  hear  the  gosp< 
missionary. 

"0r.  Carter  taking  the  platform,  gave  his  anthorit; 
for  the  figures  in  the  report,  aa  to  the  number  of  Indian 
in  Alaska,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  the  JSw.yclopfedi 
Britannica.  As  respects  the  number  of  Indian  Baptist 
he  named  as  his  authority  the  Baptist  Year- Book,  whid 
gives  the  total  of  numbers  in  Baptist  churches  in  th 
Indian  Territory  at  4,^00.  The  Cherokee  aaaociation 
supposed  to  represent  the  Cherokee  nation,  report*  i 
total  of  1,500,  instead  of  the  C,000  mentioned  by  Dl 
Williams.  We  are  not,  aa  we  write,  in  a  poniuc 
give  an  opinion  on  the  point." 

PBEfiBTTKRIAN  CHUBCn,  WOBTH, 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Preabytc 
Church  (North)  reported  in  May  last  its  missions  ama 
the  Senecae  of  Western  New  York  and  Northern  Fenii 
sylvania;  the  Chippewas  of  Wisconsin;  the  Indians  ii 
Dakota,  Montana,  Indian,  Idaho,  and  Waabington  Tei 
ritories,  and  in  the  slates  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
Among  these  are  !••  Araericau,  14  native  ordained,  am 
10  native  licentiate  ministers;  3  American  male,  30  Amer 
ican  female,  and  20  native  lay  missionaries;  1,460  com 
munioants,  with  448  boys  and  girls  in  the  Boarding  and 
Day  Schools. 

In  respect  to  the  work  among  the  Seneoas  the  report 
says:  "There  is  a  largo  pagan  population  within  reach 
of  our  church.  Four  years  ago,  when  we  first  entered 
upon  this  field,  there  were  no  yonng  men  capable  by 
natural  and  spiritual  gifts  to  act  as  preachers.  Now  cho 
Lord  has  answered  our  prayer,  and  we  have  the  best 
men  among  the  Indians  ready  for  this  aervioe.  ThM 
hundred  dollars  wonld  send  a  young  man  into  the  ridi 
harvest  field." 
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In  the  Lake  Saperior  Chippewa  Mission  8  vere  bap- 
tized during  the  past  year.     Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  of  Lac 
Coot  d'Oreilles,  gives  an  interesting  aoooant  of  the  bead 
ciluef  of  his  station,  who  bad  shown  a  spirit  of  inquiry. 
While  his  mind  was  still  deeply  interested,  be  went  off 
en  the  aatnmn  hunt,  during  which   he  was  taken  very 
ill    Having  been  brought  home  by  his  three  sons,  he  lay 
for  1  time  the  victim  of  much  suffering,  but  manifested 
a  deep  repentance  for  sin,  and  a  hearty  reception  of  the 
vrue  of   God  in  Christ.     "He  passed  away,"  says  the 
report,  "very  quietly,  leaving  evidence  that  he  had  under- 
itood  and  received  the  Gospel.     Religions  services  have 
been  held  in  the  houses  of  his  sons,  whioh  have  been 
largely  attended  by   the  neighboring  Indians,  among 
vhom,  it  is  believed,  the  good  seed  has  been  sown  not 
in  vain." 

As  to  the  work  among  the  Dakotas,  the  Rev.  John  P. 
Williamson  reports:  "The  Dakota  Mission  was  started 
br  Presbyterians  under  the  American  Board  in  1835, 
ud  the  first  oharch  among  the  Dakota  Indians  was 
organized  as  a  Presbyterian  church  by  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Willianison  at  Lie  qui  Parle  in  1837."  Great  inroads 
titve  been  made  upon  the  heathenism  of  the  Indians  since 
tfakt  time.  "The  medicine  dance  is  entirely  given  up. 
The  sun  dance,  another  great  feast  of  the  gods,  has  been 
proscribed  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
sQcb  a  gathering  can  be  held  during  the  coming  year. 
W&rfare  is  almost  as  much  one  of  the  lost  arts  as  the 
Buking  of  pottery  or  the  starting  of  fire  with  two  sticks. 
Bot  amid  this  decay 'of  the  former  life  there  is  a  general 
tarniag  of  the  Indians  to  seek  after  a  new  life.  Every- 
vbere  there  is  an  open  door  for  civilization  and  Christi- 
aoity.  Twenty-five  hundred  Dakota  children  are  in 
fohools  supported  by  the  Government;  the  rest  are  in 
Kbools  of  the  different  missionary  boards  and  societies. 
Bat  with  all  that  is  being  done,  including  the  Catholic 
Miuious,  more  than  doable  the  present  number  of  school 
children  are  as  yet  unreached." 

There  are  about  1,800  communicants  gathered  in  the 
different  Protestant  churches;  eighteen  different  agen- 
cies or  stations  being  worked  among  the  Dakotas.  Two 
ofthe  largest  agencies — Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge,  with 
Dearly  8,000  Indians  each — have  only  one  missionary 
eioh,  while  Lower  Brule  and  Devil's  Lake  agencies  have 
DO  missionaries,  but  simply  a  few  native  workers. 

The  Presbyterians  among  the  Dakotas  are  organized 
into  a  Presbytery  of  their  own,  with  11  churches  and 
700  church- members.  There  are  12  ministers,  of  whom 
B  are  natives.  The  total  church  contributions  in  the 
Presbytery  during  the  year  were  about  $2,000,  crTnearly 
'3.00  per  member.  Seven  of  these  eleven  Presbyterian 
•burches  are  under  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  three 
itkder  the  Foreign  Board,  and  one  under  the  Native  Mis- 
ionary  Society. 

Among  t^e  2,000  Indians  at  the  Yankton  agency  there 
ire  two  churches.  Rev.  Henry  Selwyn,  a  full-blooded 
tndian  preacher,  is  stationed  there  and  is  doing  effective 
irork.     Thirty-three  members   were  received   into  the  i 


Tankton  church  on  profession  of  faith,  making  a  total  - 
now  of  101  members.  Twenty-two  Indians  were  bap- 
tized. This  church  gave  $1 74. 14  to  the  Native  Missionarj 
Society,  which  was  nearly  twice  as  much  as  they  gave' 
their  pastor.  To  all  objects  they  contributed  $850. 
Nearly  $100  of  this  was  raised  by  the  Woman's  Society 
— most  of  their  money  was  earned  by  piecing  quilts  and 
selling  them  at  about  $3.60  each. 

There  is  also  an  active  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  this  church,  which  is  doing  a  good  work,  caring 
for  the  sick  and  holding  meetings  at  outstations. 

Hr.  Hamilton  presents  an  interesting  report  of  his  via- 
itations  among  the  Omaha  Indians,  near  Decatur,  Neb., 
attending  in  some  instances  their  heathen  feasts  and 
dances  in  order  to  secure  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
people,  which  was  sometimes  given  after  the  heathen 
orgies  had  closed.  He  says:  "In  my  visitation  from 
house  to  house  I  am  often  told  of  a  feast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  which  I  generally  repair,  and  I  can  not  think 
of  an  instance  in  which  the  people  have  refused  to  listen 
to  my  addresses  on  such  occasions."  In  one  instance  he 
addressed  about  twenty  while  they  were  eating.  In 
another  he  found  two  groups  of  women  standing  outside 
of  a  hut  in  which  the  men  were  having  their  feast  and 
their  dance.  These  groups  he  addressed  for  some  time, 
with  apparent  benefit.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he  vis- 
ited four  feasting  places,  in  which  he  found  altogether 
nearly  100  persons. 

SOUTHKBN  FBESBYTBBIAK. 

The  Indian  Missions  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  are  among  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  Annual  Report  made  last  May 
says:  "This  year  has  been  especially  fruitful  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  mission.  The  missionaries  have  gone  out 
two  and  two,  and  have  preached  the  word  in  many  places, 
and  at  nearly  every  place  there  were  some  additions  to 
the  Church.  At  the  Armstrong  Academy  there  was  a 
remarkable  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the 
boys,  and  twenty-four  of  them  were  added  to  the  Church 
at  one  time." 

Rev.  J.  J.  Reid,  of  the  Chickasaw  Mission,  writes: 
"As  disciples  of  Christ  there  are  some  whose  Christian 
graces  are  strongly  developed,  and  whose  earnest  devo- 
tion to  the  Saviour  and  bis  cause  is  remarkable,  consid- 
ering their  limited  advantages.  Still,  taking  altogether, 
the  average  piety  is  necessarily  low,  because,  1st,  They 
are  but  one  or  two  generations  removed  from  heathen- 
ism; 2nd,  They  have  no  religious  literature;  3rd,  They 
have  but  apart  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  language,  and 
many  have  not  even  a  Pentateuch  or  New  Testament; 
4th,  Many  cannot  read,  and  as  they  are  not  a  reatlinff 
people,  those  who  can  read  do  not  very  diligently  read 
the  Scriptures  day  by  day  in  their  homes;  6th,  They 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  preacher  to  teach  them, 
and  6tb,  The  preacher  cannot  preach  oftener  than  once 
a  month  at  one  place — frequently  once  in  two  months, 
and  at  some  places  only  once  in  three  months.  The  propoi*^ 
tion  of  Christians  here  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  States.** 
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MKlHUUl&r    KPIflCOPAU 

The  Missions  to  the  AmericaD  ludians  by  the  Metho 
di^t.  Kfiisoopal  Church  comtnenccd  in  1«14.  There  are 
now  'J4  mtsaiona  among  Ibcm,  the  following  being  the 
DAines  and  apprnprialium^  by  Conferences: 

CwtrtU^evD  I^fA.— RenneiiB  Corntre.  Oneidw^  $200;  OooD- 
d»gM.  fflOO.     Total,  1,000. 

CUufnAiA  ifiwr.— Simc'ie,  YnkiniB,  |:t(10. 

i)«(w.tf.— Toymoiitb.  #100:  Kefraweiinn,  $.'iO;  MuqUidr,  $50; 
JUnnibrille.  |.')0;  Mariineiic  District.  $100;  Bagnning  aud  I'io- 
conning,  $160;  tiutU  Sie,  Mtrie  Dbtricl.  $lOi»;  lrot|Uoi».  |  0, 
Total,  $70U. 


malrDos.    Mr.  and  Hra.  R.  L.  Carpenlvr  and  Mr. 
Mrs.  Doud  form  the  teaching  force,  and  hav**  openi 
their  work  hopefolly.     The  latest  reports  of  the  sot 
represent  it  as  exceedingly  hard  work,  but  growing  ia 
encouragement. 

The  Sunday  school  numbers  abont  100;  the  inniale* 
the  school  proper,  including  teachers,  number  abont  *d.' 
Mr.  Carpenter  writes: 

"We  have  mure  and  more  faith  Id  tfae»e  Indian  childrea,  and 
Id  tbQlr  lieing  tirought  (ato  civilized  and  ChrisUanized  lirrs;  tbey 
are  far  ahead  of  tbelr  parcnta.     We  oia  hardly  realize  that  thdv 
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<3fM««.  — (iowrkuda.  $:!00. 

Michigan  -Bik  RitpldB  Dlstilct.  $lflU;  NahtlU  lodlan  Minion, 
$17S;  KlTcrtoD,  $100;  Gtand  Travcis-  DiMiict.  $i(H);  ludian  Mia 
aiau  Circuit.  $;'C0:  Nnnbport.  |:5.     Tot»),  $y[K). 

Montana.— Voti  Perk  Hcbnol,  fS.riOO 

Northern  Nete  Tork  ~Ai.  Ilegis  Indian  Mission,  $330;  Puper- 
iDtendwt.  $80.    Totft),  $350, 

Or»fon.—  \\lumulh  Iniliin  .MitaioD,  $800. 

P&gtt  Suvnd.—}m\ina  Work,  $1^50 

ffitoonnn.— Oneida  Imllan  MIasIod.  $300. 

The  Imt  Annual  Ht^purt  fayt:  We  have  more  than  a 
score  of  missions  to  the  aborigines  scattered  among  ten 
Annna)  Conferences.  Thcfie  miA»>innfl,  like  other  of  our 
domestic  missions,  are  administered  by  the  Conferences 
within  who«e  bounds  they  are  respectively  located.  Aa 
a  general  thing,  they  cannot  be  regarded  with  much  en- 
thusiasm. They  may  be  considered  as  our  contrihution 
toward  the  salvation  of  a  poor,  broken-spirited  race. 
Scattered  as  they  ar<*,  and  reporting  chiefly  to  the  Con- 
ferences, and  not  fully  to  us,  their  condition  and  statia* 
tics  must,  of  necessity,  be  imperfectly  represented  here. 
The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  school  at  Poplar  Creek, 
Fort  Peck  Agency,  iMonlana.  This  is  carried  on  by 
contract  with  the  government.  During  the  year  a  com- 
plete change  has  taken  place  in  the  corps  of  tfaohers  and 
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fatherft  have  scalped  many  vbitenvn.     The  Uoyt  are  laoghl^ 
home  to  do  just  what  we  teacli  them  not  to  do." 

The  followinjr  extract  is  taken  from  the  report  of 
Rev.  B.  I.  Ivcti,  P.  E,,  concerning  the  Onondaga   Indii 
Mivaion : 

A  good  work  has  just  been  done  in  Improving  the  misaioDary 
properly  at  ihe  Onondaga  Indian  mlaalon.  An  addliipaol  patocl 
of  land  bai  been  given,  and  i»  now  nicely  fenced  in  to^r-tticr  wSiU 
the  church  and  parsonage  grouoda.  The  churcb  (which  lia«  been 
in  use  Denrl;  40  year»)  was  in  great  nerd  of  repairs.  The  Mia- 
sionary  C'ummittec.  at  Ihclr  meeting  last  Noveoibcr,  made  a  «]>e<fiil 
appropriaiioQ  uf  $2$0  for  that  purpose,  rirtttber  Lane,  the  mte- 
■ioDitry.  has  since  tbougbt  heat  t4>inHke  niDre  exlenaive  rcpMia 
aad  iaiprovemenia  than  were  at  thai  tim«  eontemplaled.  Tba 
church  baa  been  raised  up  so  aa  to  put  a  furoaca  UDdernealb.  aad 
now  stands  upon  a  gnwl  atood  fouadaiirjo  Twenty  feel  hubeca 
added  to  tbe  leuf^tb  of  the  church,  so  as  to  have  a  good  vestibnla 
and  a  larger  auditorium,  both  of  which  were  very  rauch  aeetfed. 
The  whole  boii»e  ha^  been  newly  plastered  -kad  paitiUd.  Nen^ 
seals  and  new  windows  have  been  put  io,  and  ibe  houue  dcwI 
furnished  throughoui.  Urotbcr  Lniie  has  succeeded  in  ^eitita 
the  windows  all  put  In  by  difftreut  pcrsoni  or  cburcbee  at  memi 
riiil  wlndowH.  .Muny  of  the  ludtiLDs  have  lakt-n  a  great  loteraat 
tbeae  impruvemenls,  and  have  ^irea  in  one  way  and  aaoih< 
almut  $^4)0  to  help  pay  tor  them. 

On  this  page  we  give  the  picture  of  one  of 


^^ 


the  Mel^H 


iwt  charohe*  buili  in  ilic  early   tlaya  of  lb«   mission 

t>rk  among  the  Wyandot  Indian?. 

On  thi<«  page  is  the  picture  of  one  who  was  an  able 
Aleihodtst  Indian  preacher  axaoog  the  Mohawks  sixty 
yeMTB  ago. 

lOABD  OF  UOUK  MISSIONS  OK  TIIK  rnKSBYTKRIAX  CHURrH. 

This  Board  has  missions  among  2S  tribes  of  Indiana, 
with  'JO  organized  churches,  2-t  schools,   19  white  and  S 
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native  ordained  raiuister^,  with  14  teachers  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  27  teachers  in  Nhw  3[exioo,  Arizona, 
and  CaUforaia,  13  teachers  in  Alaska,  and  0  teachers  in 
Dakota. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Hill,  superintendent  of  the 
MisaioDs  in  the  Indian  Territory  reports: 

The  white  people  are  sleadtly  lacrexsing  in  all  porUons  of  the 

Territory,  but  moreespecielly  in  ihu  CbiTokee  nation    Ttio  Creeks 

iTlorl  to  chpck  the  Increase  of  reniers  by  tome  stringent  le^Ula- 

tioD,  but  1  do  not  tbink  il  will  t»e  tfFtclusl.     TUis  iocreaac  uf  ttic 

white  race  is   optuly  Bckncvrltilned  b>  Ihe  IndliinB.  and  moie 

fre«ly  spoken  of  t)iau  formiTly.     1  uiaJc  iboblaltrmeDtio  St.  Louia 

that  there  were  25.00U  wbiU's  In  the  Tenilory,  hut  ilie  ladtAD 

■gent,  Cui.  Tu(Tl8,  wiirl  to  me  tbe  number  would  exceed  30,00i>. 

These  people  berebsve  do  ichools,  no  lEgbts  in  an  Indian  school. 

and  are  growing  up  In  grraier  Ignorance  than  the  IndiaoB  ibi'm- 

•elves.     We  must  care  for  lbe«e  while  people,  or  Ibcre  will  be  a 

rac«of  mote  hardened  burhatiuus  ibau  ever  the  Indians  were,  nnd 

they  will  drsgthe  Indian  down. 

Wheniver  we  open  ichouls  we  ibatl  admit  the  while  children. 


■nd  noDsequuaily  Ibtic  will  be  gathered  about  our  ■choolii  a  bet- 
ter rlus  or  renters,  and  the  mean  BDil  wicked  will  hide  amoDg 
the  iie^ilecUd  Indians. 

The  IfutianM.  at  least  the  Cberokees.  one  theiuatlrtt  rapidly  in- 
frtatinff  I  mran  those  wbo  claim  Indian  rigble  by  Indian  blood. 
Tbe  Isr^ce  semluuries  nre  crowded  full  all  the  time,  and  the  recent 
ceoeus  renderailceriaiu  LbaL  tbe  number  of  births  among  the  Cber- 
okees in  the  last  five  years  bos  fxceedt-d  tbe  deaths. 

We  now  have  tbe  favorable  regard  of  tbe  Indians,  consequent 
nptm  Ibo  memory  of  the  old  "missionsries  ond  tbe  old  mission 
frcboole."  There  ii  tomething  touching  m  this  oooslant  refer- 
tnCQ  (o  the  past  by  tb^se  people.  They  do  not  often  apeak  of  it, 
for  tbey  are  not  a  demonstrallTe  people;  but  whenever  they  speak 
of  schools  or  churches  tbey  UDiformty  refer  to  it  in  tbe  most  re- 
opcctful  manner.  I  do  not  think  il  right  to  neglec  luch  an  In- 
fluence. 

If  we  do  not  take  hold  soon  and  firmly  we  sball  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity; the  Indiins.  not  finding  u«  acting,  will  dUtmstusaUo- 
gctber,  and  we  can  do  Utile,  and  other  denominations,  nul  baring 
half  our  opportnnities.  will  step  in  and  gather  tbe  harvei>i  which 
to  niitiirally  our  own,  or  It  will  be  lost 

Huwnrth  ha»  organized  a  new  cburefa,  to  tfaat  we  bave  gained 
siilectt  churches  in  the  Territory  within  twelve  months. 

\V'«  have  elsewhere  given  a  picture  represcnliDg  the 
Znni  Indians.  The  Presbyterian  AlUsiooary  among  ihera 
reports: 

The  ZunI  Indians  nre  the  largest  brsncb  of  the  Pueblos  in  New 
Mexico  Tbey  number  about  \.4W.  Their  home  Is  on  tbe  west- 
I  rn  tionler  of  tbe  Territory.  Here  their  ancrstord  lived  at  tbe 
lime  of  ibe  discovery  of  America,  and  duublless  for  a  ]dd£  time 
before.  Tbey  dwelt  even  then,  as  now,  in  towns,  but  then  their 
tnwos  were  built  of  stone,  while  those  of  today  arepartly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  ailobes.  The  many  ruins  H^atiered  all  over  this  re- 
gion attest  that  (bey  were  once  a  very  powerful  tribe,  and,  in 
some  respect,  superior  to  tbe  pretent  generation. 

Their  priacipol  pueblo  is  ZudI,  which  is  about  SCO  years  old. 
Here  the  whole  tribe  congregate  during  about  one-half  of  the 
year,  iocluding  tbe  wiuter,  and  spend  much  of  ibeir  time  In  ibe 
nbaervuuce  of  religious  ceremonies  and  fcNtivilies.  Day  afler  day 
and  night  after  nigbi,  wtek  after  week  and  month  afler  month, 
are  thus  spent.  A  mission  whs  loealcd  here  in  the  year  1^77  by 
Ibe  Presbyteiisn  Board  of  Hrme  Mt^sions. 

The  present  miasituarits,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  WlHson  witb 
>[ii-B  &bbie  WlllBun  as  nsslstant,  took  charge  of  the  work  OcL  15, 
1882.  During  tbe  following  winter.  Miss  Willeon  lost  her  voice; 
and  in  ibei-iiriDg,  being  piosiraied  with  fever,  resigned.  She  was 
succeeded,  but  cot  until  the  SOlh  of  January,  l$::i4,  by  Miss  E.  H. 
Allison,  wbu  reniaiiicd  only  until  the  following  vacation,  which 
commenced  tbe  Ui  of  Auc:<isi. 

Tbe  ecbo«>l  opened  last  fall  more  favorably  than  ever  be- 
fore, During  ibe  first  two  mtnths  about  sixty  were  enrolled; 
and,  although  some  have  withdrawn  and  others  doubtleM  will, 
(hero  are  several  more  intending  to  enter  as  soon  as  tbu  throog 
of  work  is  past. 

Hlthenu  tbe  day  school  has  been  tbe  principal  agency  employed 
In  carrying  on  the  work.  I*url  of  the  time  a  Babbatb  school  bos 
been  in  operation  with  a  fair  alltndaiice,  but  It  has  been  looked 
upon  with  Butpicino.  Tbe  first  Ssbbatb  on  which  we  rang  the 
bell  to  call  the  children  logciber  many  of  tbe  people  came  In 
ha£ie  to  t>ee  what  wss  the  uiuitrr,  and  among  tbe  rest  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  tribe,  quite  out  of  breath. 

Perhaps  no  people  In  tbe  world  are  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  paganism  or  more  devotedly  wedded  to  iheir  Idols  than  the 
Zunis.  In  many  respects  Ibis  is  like  a  foreign  field.  Ooe  great 
difference,  however,  is  that  wo  are  expected  to  reach  this  people, 
not  through  tbe  medium  of  their  own  language,  hutlbatof  tbe 
KngliHh;  and  this  makes  it  even  more  d.mcult  than  a  foreign  field. 
The  jHople  cling  tenaciously  to  their  own  tongue,  and  a  combi. 


I 
I 


By  thecourteey  of  Rev.  Dr.  Klichtner,  aeoretary 
Commitlce  for  Dome»tic  MiBaioneof  the  I'roteAtaot 
CQpat  Church  we  gire  the  faces  of  eighl  Indian  oIer{ 
of  thatChurch  on  the  White  Earth  Re8ervatioii,Miiu 

Rev.  Fred  Smith  is  in  charge  of  the  Church  an* 
Bton   of  St.  John   in   the   Wilderness,  Red   Lake 


in  extent  constantly.  For  its  imniediale  wants  we  would 
call  upon  the  Church  Lo  provide  ♦40,000  to  carry  on  the 
work  among  the  Itidiaim.** 

Among  the  Indians  there  is  "1  ilissionary  Bishop,  H 
white  clergymen,  13  native  olergyroen,  1  while  eatcohist^ 
15  native  catechisls,  8  teachers,  13  women  helpers."  The 
work  is  chiefly  in  Wyoming  Trrritory,  Indian  Territory, 
Washington  Territory,  Souih  Djkota^  and  Minnesota. 


father  was  head  warrior  to  the  celebrated  Ch 
chief,  Uole-in-the-day.  A  good  congregation  h 
gathered  where  there  was  nothing  but  heathenisi 
35  commaaioants.  Rev.  Charles  Wright  ia  the 
the  head  chief  of  the  Misttifsippi  Chippewas.  ] 
charge  of  a  Mission  at  Leech  Lake.  Rev.  Gea 
SOD  is  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sp 
the  Pembina  band  on  Wild  Rice  River, 
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'  Indians  in  that  Betllement  ar«  few  in  number 
ida*  he  has  had  to  contend  with  the  appearance 
iIm  Christ  there;  an  anbaptized  ignorant  Indian 
luoonced  that  he  was  the  son  of  God,  come  anew 
'  the  world,  and  that  all  must  bow  down  to  bim. 
1  his  regular  heralds  or  forerunners,  who  made 
hi*  wiil  to  the  people,  and  instituted  bin  own 
p.  He  desired  to  be  approached  only  with  Divine 
,  pretending  to  know  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
>  him,  and  in  fact  gave  himself  out  to  be  God. 
tritement  produced  among  all  the  Indians  by  bin 
lions  was  very  groat,  people  running  on  foot  and 
leb&ok  from  even  the  most  remote  Indian  villaget* 
and  bear  him.  This  phenomenon  occurring  in  his 
iate  vicinity  made  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John- 
'ery  hard  one,  drew  off  many  of  his  people,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  hot  battle,  where  bow- 
has  manfully  held  his  ground  nndisoouraged. 
igregation  is  a  small  one,  many  having  been  drawn 
the  False  Prophet." 
George  B.  Morgan  is  the  son  of  a  chief  of  the 
lac  Band,  and  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  theEpi- 
Wild  Rice  River,  among  the  Olrer  Tail  Band  of 
r  Chippewaa.  He  ha?  a  church  of  35  communi- 
Hev.  John  Coleman  is  in.oharge  of  a  mission  on 
ih  shore  of  the  Rsd  Lake.  Rev.  Mark  Hart  was 
in  charge  of  a  new  church  and  mittsiun  among 
1  Lake  Indians,  but  is  now  the  assistant  of  Rev. 
Wright  at  Leech  Like.  Rev.  George  Smith  is 
ge  of  the  Church  of  St.  Antipas  at  Old  Chief's 
Red  L%ke.  Mr.  Joseph  AVakazoo  is  in  charge 
oharch  and  mission  ai  Like  Winnibigoahish. 

WITBODIST  EPISCOPAL  CflCRCB,  50UTB. 

work  of  this  Church  among  the  Indians  is  in  the 
Territory,  where  there  ia  an  Indian  Mission  Con- 
of  about  fifty  members,  ten  of  whom  are  In . 
The  Annual  Report  shows  there  are  5,304  Indian 

rj,  105  local  preachers,  and  u  boarding  schools. 

port  mide  lu  May  laH  says:  "Oar  Indian  Mis- 
re  presenting  new  and  interesting  features.  Chris- 
Doationis  now  a  promineutobjeetinour missionary 
oas  in  behalf  of  the  Indians." 
report  respecting  the  Seminole  Female  Seminary 
The  Nation  ban  erected  some  neat  buildings  at  a 

about  t5,000.  For  the  maintenanoeof  the  school 
Klion  appropriates   annually  $2,000,  our  General 

of   Misiion-f    tl,200,   and  the   Woman's    Board 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  t20U   promised  by 

lends  of  the  school   for  the  salary  of  a  matron. 
rf  the  girls  have   recently   applied  for  member- 
id   have  been   baptized   and    received    into   the 
Their  faith  in  Christ  is  intelligent  and  strong. 

lionary  Society   has  been   organized,  and  much 
is  taken  in  it  by  the  pupils." 

l.'UUnRttt.AND    rUKKnVTKRIAN. 

Annual  Rf^port  of  the  Hoard  of  Minsiflns  of  the 
irland  Presbyterian  Church,  made  to  the  General 
bly  in  May  last,  says: 


Six  missionaries,  bearing  commissions  from  your  Board, 
are  earnestly  at  work  at  different  points  in  the  Chicka- 
saw, Gbootaw  and  Cherokee  Nation,  two  of  whom  re- 
ceive no  salary  from  the  Board,  four  of  them  derive  a 
part  of  their  support  from  its  treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  missionaricH,  nine  native  ministers 
are  devotedly  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  to  their 
own  people. 

Oar  missionaries  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  assisted  by 
the  natives,  are  endeavoring  firmly  to  establish  Chris- 
tian  schools  as  auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  evangelisation. 

The  independence  of  feeling  prompting  our  Indian 
brethren  to  self-support,  as  far  as  possible,  and  their 
disposition  as  showm  by  their  congregational  offerings  to 
co-operate  with  the  general  church  in  foreign  missions, 
should  not  only  excite  admiration,  but  the  more  readily 
call  forth  from  us  the  assistance  needed  in  strengthening 
and  enlarging  the  work  in  portions  of  the  country  occu- 
pied by  these  civilized  tribes  and  in  extending  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation  and  its  civilizing  influences  throughout 
the  territories  beyond,  where  there  is  as  little  knowledge 
of  Christ  %&  in  Japan.  If  Americans  do  not  give  the 
gospel  to  the  people  of  their  own  territories,  who  will 
do  il? 

AMERICAN  UIS810XABT    ASSOCIATION. 

The  work  of  the  American  Missionary  Aasociatioa 
among  the  Indians  is  in  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Wash- 
ington Territory.  The  last  annual  report  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics;  Five  missionaries,  'l\  tcacheri>,  1  native 
pastor,  18  native  helpers,  4  churches,  27-^  church  mem* 
hers,  0  schools,  453  pupils,  and  541  Sunday  school 
scholars. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Ilall  writes  from  the  Fort  Berthold 
Agency,  Dakota:  "We  have  had  an  encouraging  year. 
The  advance  made  by  the  Indians  here  is  seen  in  their 
increased  industry  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  thn  break* 
iug  down  of  superstition  so  that  scientific  medical  treat- 
ment is  increasingly  called  for,  and  the  indication  of  the 
beginning  of  a  break-up  of  the  old  filthy  camp  life.  The 
first  decent  dwelling  outside  the  old  village  is  now  being 
put  up  by  a  regular  attendant  of  our  meetings,  whose 
children  have  just  returned  from  our  San  tee  school.  The 
Christian  infiuencea  are  thus  aeen  to  be  here,  as  else- 
where, the  civilizing  power,  but  legislation  giving  a 
secure  title  to  individual  land,  property,  and  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Indian  before  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
are  imperative  needs." 

Rev.  Myron  Kels  reports  from  the  S^kokomisb  Agency, 
Washington  Territory:  "At  the  dale  of  my  last  annual 
report  religious  affairs  here  were  in  rather  a  curious 
position.  A  sect  which  have  gone  by  the  name  of 
"Shakers,"  arose  about  that  time.  It  was  composed  of 
some  Indians  off  of  the  reservation  and  some  on  it,  while 
others  on  il  wore  strongly  opposed  to  the  sect.  They 
believed  in  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  gospel.  They 
gave  up  gambling,  betting,  horse-racing,  whiskey,  incan- 
tations and  medioioe  men.  But  they  rejected  the  Bible, 
professing  now  to  have  direct  revelations  from  heaven 
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in  dreams  and  visions;  tiiey  prophesied,  espeoially  set- 
ting the  time  for  the  end  of  ihe  world;  they  were  op- 
posed to  schools,  some  of  them  worshiped  their  ances- 
tors; they  said  that  some  of  their  women  were  turned 
into  angels,  and  that  tkey  raised  the  dead  to  life;  they 
brushed  off  each  other's  sins,  which  were  so  many  that 
they  name  to  the  surface  of  the  skin;  and  they  were 
taken  with  a  kind  of  very  rapid  shaking  of  the  hands, 
arms  and  head,  which  sometimes  continued  for  hours, 
and  which  seemed  to  be  based  on  somewhat  the  same 
principle  as  were  those  of  the  "jerks"  which  prevailed 
among  the  somewhat  uneducated  whites  in  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  Catholicism,  Protestantism ,  old  Indian  practices, 
dreams  and  visions.  It  was  only  after  two  severe  con- 
tests, in  the  last  of  which  the  agent  took  part,  that  this 
sect  was  conquered  last  October.  Since  that  time  church 
attendance  and  Christian  work  have  gone  on  better  than 
for  years.  More  prayer  meetings  have  been  held  than 
ever  before  during  the  same  length  of  time.  I  find  that 
I  have  held  sixty-two,  and  during  the  winter  the  Indians 
kept  up  two  or  three  without  ray  aid.  Twenty-three 
have  united  with  the  two  churohef,  twenty  of  whom  were 
Indians,  on  profession  of  faith — far  more  than  during 
any  previous  year." 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  (Congregational)  has 
three  missionaries  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  work  is 
being  done  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  by 
the  Friends.     The  Sunday  School  Times  says: 

"Though  the  Indian  Territory  forms  a  part  of  the  home 
missionary  field,  religious  efforts  there  is  like,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  to  foreign  missionary  work.  The  dialects 
spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Territory  are  for  all  pur- 
poses, foreign  languages  to  the  inissionaries  who  go 
thither  on  errands  of  evangelism;  and  from  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  are  but  one  or  two  generations  remote  from 
savagery,  they  have  as  yet  no  literature  of  importance  in 
their  own  tongue.  Of  religions  books  they  have  none 
they  can  read,  except  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  many 
do  not  possess  as  much  of  that  as  the  entire  Pentateuch 
orthe  complete  New  Testament.  The  standard  of  piety 
is,  therefore,  quite  low,  even  among  the  tribes  that  have 
been  nominally  christianized,  yet  there  is  more  that  is 
encouraging  than  otherwise  in  the  outlook.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  by  no  means  advanced  in  the  hundreds 
of  years  of  its  contact  with  Christianity  so  fast,  propor- 
tionally, as  have  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations  among 
whom,  a  recent  observer  says,  there  is  not  now  a  wild 
Indian,  and  who  are  clothed,  have  good  houses,  are  self- 
supporting,  and  fairly  industrious.  The  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, and  Presbyterians  have  the  most  important  share 
in  the  educational  and  religious  work  of  the  territory, 
each  denomination  having  many  churches,  and  the  two 
former  about  seven  thousand  members  apiece.  Each  is 
building  at  Muscogee,  from  private  funds,  an  excellent 
boarding  school  for  both  sexes,  and  a  school  has  already 
been  established  on  a  paying  basis  by  the  Congregation- 
alists  at  Vinita." 


Gen.  (-.  II.  Howard  writes  as  follows  of  the  Indians  u 
the  Advance  for  May  28: 

"I  see  that  an  anonymous  contributor  sends  to  Joseph 
Cook  twenty  dollars  for  Indian  Rights.  If  one  thousand 
such  persons,  touched  with  sympathy  for  the  Indian  and 
the  devoted  and  really  suffering  missionaries  who  are 
pouring  out  their  very  lives  upon  the  altar  of  sacrifice 
on  the  Indian's  behalf,  would  send  in  each  his  twenty 
dollars,  the  sum  would  barely  meet  present  imperative 
demands  for  expenses  incurred  and  noble  work  already 
undertaken. 

"Further  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the  two  largest  of 
the  Dakota  tribes,  numbering  some  sixteen  thousand  or 
more,  have  not  been  reached;  that  there  is  not  a  single 
missionary  for  the  three  thonsand  mountain  Crow  Ib- 
dians;  not  one  for  the  fifteen  hundred  Assinnoboines  of 
Montana,  who  speak  a  kindred  language  to  the  Dakotas; 
none  for  the  Piegaus,  Bloods  and  Blackfeet;  only  Roman 
Catholics  for  the  Flatheads,  Kootenais  (Court-Xez),  and 
Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  for  the  Spokanes,  Colvilles  and 
Cceur  d'AIenes,  who  speak  the  Flathead  language;  and, 
at  my  last  visit,  none  for  the  17,000  Xavajos,  2,000  Mo- 
quis,  l,oOO  Mohaves,  700  Hualpais  of  Northern  Arizona; 
only  one  missionary  for  the  4,000  Pimas  and  Maricopas, 
and  none,  except  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  tJ,000  Papagos 
of  Southern  Arizona;  absolutely  no  missionary  for  the 
4,000  Apaches  and  other  tribes  located  on  the  San  Car- 
los Reservation,  and  none  for  the  2,000  or  more  Jicaril- 
las  and  Mtscaleros  of  New  Mexico. 

"I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  dry  array  of  names  and  fig- 
ures. But  to  one  who  has  seen  these  people  in  their 
rude  homes,  most  of  them  making  good  progress  toward 
an  honest  self-support — all  desirous  that  their  children 
may  go  to  achool  and  come  nearer  to  a  civilized  life  than 
they  themselves  have  done — all  willing  to  listen  to  in- 
struction about  a  better  life,  higher  purposes,  holier  mo- 
tives and  the  hopes  of  the  gospel,  there  is  eloquence 
even  in  their  unpronounceable  names.  They  represent 
living,'  perishing  souls,  for  whom  the  Christian  people  of 
America  are  peculiarly  responsible.  If  our  present  Mis- 
sionary Boards  or  Societies  lack  faith  or  practical  wisdom 
or  economy,  let  the  churches  say  so,  and  select  other  ser- 
vants to  dispense  their  benevolent  offerings. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  our  chosen  instrumentalities  for  the  grand  work  are 
merely  crippled  because  we  do  not  sustain  them  in  their 
practical  plans,  and  must,  in  consequence,  not  only  f^ 
to  extend  their  efforts  to  the  destitute  regions  beyond, 
but  must  starve  out  and  stint  the  few  noble  men  and  wo- 
men they  have  sent  into  the  wilderness-field,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  criticism  of  the  government  and 
Congress  would  better  give  place  to  simply  doing  what 
lies  at  our  own  door  to  do." 


Joseph  Cook  says:  "Let  us  not  depend  upon  politicians 
to  reform  the  Indians.  We  cannot  depend  even  on 
Government  schools  to  solve  the  problem.  The  root  of 
hope  is  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Christian  ChnrvlL'^ 
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D;&la^e  oa  "Onr  iDdiaus." 

sunie  was  ■  UtUe  miaaUtiiarj  hay  bom 
d  the  M^fts,  ID  ttie  {.'real  kingdom  of 
But  he  called  hiniwlf  nn  Amcrtvui, 
H  bU  p&rentB  came  from  America, 
eup«d  always  to  Bpeak  o[  ourcuunliy 
me." 

rnminic'seighUi  birthday, his  mamma 

d  I1t«  other  Utile  boys  to  spend  the  day 

iln:  and  one  of  thp»e  was  the  prment 

if  Siain.  then  a  child   of  nine  years. 

Uie  six  little  lads  had  pUyed  xhviu- 

tired,  and  bad  taken  Uieir  nice  lunch 

wts-mllk/'ricB  and  fruit,  they  spread 

■Ires  CD  the  cool  matttog  Ibal  covered 

n  of  the  broad  rerandnh  to  rext  and 

?reseDtly,  Tommies  mamma  carne 

down  in  her  low  chair,  rightamong 

!e  Uds.  and  tiie  following  dialogue 

kuc.  "Mamma,  please  tell  us  some 
about  the  Indians,  won't  you  1 
hear  about  Indian)^.  Don't  yoti?* 
,  appealing  to  the  Hltlc  prince,  ilie 
)S  the  company. 

cir.  "Yes;  my  tutor  has  been  teach- 
abnut  the  different  Indian  races; 
bould  like  to  bear  something  more 
hem  and  their  country." 
iiB.  "Oh.  you  mean  the  people  of 
r  Hindustan;  but  I  meant  our  ]n- 
irho  live  in  America;  and  use  bows 
nabawlu  Instead  of  guns  whin  tliey 
uid  wear   fcatbvrs  on   ihetr  heads. 

iu  any  bats,  because  th«  sun   Is  not 

\m  like  it  is  in  Slam." 

ECB.     "But  why  did  you  call  them 
i'  If  they  did  not  belong  In  India? 
■y  leave  their  own  beautiful,  warm 
live  where  It  la  nlwayscold,  asynu 


"I  am  sure  I  don't  know;  but 

mamma  will  tell  us." 

H.     "Where  these  people  origi 

Rne  from,  is  not  certainly  known. 

IT:  but  when  Columbus,  the  man 

t  discovenni  Ami  ricu.  saw  the  pco- 

Ibe  country,  he  thought   the  new 

^t  he  bad  discovered   was  really  a 

I  India;  and  even  after  bo  and  bis 

Dund  out  that  It  was  entirely  sppa- 

Irom  India,  lh<y  Hiili   thought  that 

■pie  were  the  same,  and  ibat   they 

[lUon  over  from  A-^ia  inio  America, 

ie«lnK  Bhering's  titrait  in  iheir  canoes. 

bough  errn  thig  Is  uncertain,  alt  the 

Ibal  were  found  by  the  white  man  in 

■•  we  have  continued  tocall  Indians 

c  Indians'— Tommle   says,    because 

jve  in  ilie  laud  we  cull  'home/'" 

What  dothtse  'Indians' look 
how  do  ihey  live?  Do  they  nj- 
y  of  the  Dftlions  we  meet  out  here, 
ing  tn  warrant  their  name." 
[.  They  have  the  hl^h  check 
broad  faces  uf  th*!  Mongolians, 
straight  black  bair  unit  lUMtrous 
;  but  their  forms   arc  taller  and 


far  more  athletic,  and  their  complexion  is 
a  sort  of  brownish  red.  In  their  wild  state, 
Uiey  dwell  iu  thatched  huts  that  they  rail 
tfigwanu;  subs'st  mainly  by  hunting  and 
Ashing,  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  goiu? 
from  place  to  place,  as  they  happeo  lo 
fancy.  But  they  have  neither  schools  nor 
churches,  and  know  nothing  of  civiliKed 
life." 

CiLiKLiE.  "Do  tbey  have  a  king  to 
goTcm  them,  or  a  President  like  the  Amerl- 
consf* 


r^-v^-' 


A   FLATBKU*  IMDUH    UOHaM    A^0    CHtl.D. 

Mns.  H.  "The  Indians  arc  divided  into 
mauy  nations  or  tribes,  who  speak  di- 
verse languages,  and  occupy  sepamto local- 
ities In  both  North  and  South  America. 
They  seem  never  to  have  been  associated 
under  one  government;  nor  are  tbey,  as  a 
rule,  on  friendly  n.-latious  with  each  other. 
Each  tiit>e  bad  formerly  Its  own  aaehem  or 
chief,  as  the  wild  tribes  still  Jo;  and  there 
are  often  long  and  blo<Kly  wars  between 
ihem.  But  the  Oceks,  Chorokees,  and 
many  other  civilized  tribes  arc  peaceable, 
taw  abiding  citizens  under  theUnited  States 
flovernmcnl  have  chufches  and  schools 
esuiblished  among  them  by  resident  mls- 
sionurtfii.  tind  Ihey  are  rapidly  teaming  all 
the  aria  of  civillxed  tlfe." 

Oboror.  "Whit  weapons  do  the  wild 
tribes  use  in  bnltleT" 

Sktii.  "1  know  I  I  have  read  of  the 
Arrapahues,  Crows,  and  Bioux,  all  of  thtm 
'prairie  tribes.'  as  they  are  called.  They 
will  use  flrvanns,  whenever  tJicy  can  get 
them  from  the  whites;  but  their  own 
weapons  are  clubs,  tomahawks,  and  l>ows 
that  they  handle  with  great  dexterity.  The 
tomikhawk  is  mode  of  stone,  and  they  use 
it  for  jir/fJ/M'flj^— that  is.  cutting  off  the  tup 
part  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies.  Before 
going  into  bottle,  tbey  always  sound  the 


war  whoop;  and  on  concluding  a  pence, 
they  each  take  a  smoke  from  the  same  pipe, 
wbU'h  Is  called  a  enhitatt,'" 

Ben.  "What  does  the  A>Jvm«/ look  like? 
Does  any  Iwdy  know?" 

Sera.  "I  have  heanl  that  it  is  made  of 
red  •toM,  with  a  stem  three  nr  four  feet 
long:  and  it  Is  ornamcr'tcd  with  porcupine 
tjullls,  horse  hair,  and  bits  of  woolen  cloth, 
nil  dyed  In  different  colors,  and  arranged  ta 
faDlasUc  style." 

WiujB,  "I  read  recenlly.  In  a  news- 
paper, about  a  war  dance  of  liie  Sioux. 
How  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  itl" 

Mrs.  H.  "I  dont  think, desr,  you  could 
have  enjoyed  such  a  spectacle,  if  the  de- 
scriptions I  have  beard  of  It  are  true.  A 
rrccol  traveller  says:  'The  war  portj*  bad 
jnst  returned  fn>m  a  victory,  bringlnfc 
many  scalps  with  them;  and  they  danced 
the  whole  night  for  fifteen  succsslve  nighls, 
only  ceasing  at  dawn,  because  completely 
overiiowerfd  by  fatigue  and  intoxication. 
The  Intervening  <Jay»  were  passed  in  sleep 
and  gluttony.  Their  yelp*  and  yells  were 
frightful  beyond  descripllou,  llje  warriors 
jumping  with  both  feet  at  once,  brandish- 
ing tiieir  weapons,  each  flourishing  on  the 
point  uf  bU  club  the  scalps  he  had  taken. 
distorting  his  face,  darting  around  his  flery 
eye  balls,  snapping  his  teeth,  and  breathing 
through  his  nostrils  as  if  in  actual  battle.'  '* 

TouuiB.  "O  dear,  miimma.  bow  fright- 
full  I  did  not  know  b  fore.  Ihut  our  In- 
dians were  so  cruel.  Surely  tbey  do  not 
all  thus  delight  Ui  war  and  bloodshed. " 

Mrs.  H.  "No,  dear,  not  now.  at  least 
Very  many  arc  learning  that  ibtre  Is  » 
■more  excellent  way,"  both  to  live  and  f 
die,  Ulan  by  the  tomahawk;  and  these  aro 
reaching  out  lo  r.hcir  'white  brethren'  for 
civiUzati'^a,  education  and  eternal  lire. 
One  of  the  Creek  chiefs  says  in  a  recent 
letter,  'Our  lands  are  gone,  our  cattle  are 
gone,  and  the  Indian  Is  so  h&ini>ered  in  on 
every  side  that  be  has  only  room  left  blm 
to  look  up.  May  the  great  Bplril  help  him !'  '* 

Chahlik.  "But  did  the  Imlirins  know 
nothing  of  Ood  in  their  wild  slate?" 

Mea.  H.  "They  professed  to  woiBliIp  a 
'Good Spirit' and  an  -Kvllf  pirlL,'butDf  ibo 
true  Ood  tbey  knew  nothing,  not'vcn  Ilia 
great  love  In  giving  His  dear  ?"m  i"  ilie  for 
Ihem.  But  since  lheroi»Ion«ri.  -Imv.-^jono 
among  them  with  tfae^c  gUul  iiiliii;;s  ot 
life  nndiwncp,  Oodhasopentd  msry  dean* 
10  recciVE  Jesus  as  Ihelr  \n  r^oral  I-uvlvur. 
Tliereis  one  Christian  school  iu  tliu  luditLit 
Territory,  where  are  collected  about  ouu 
hundred  and  twenly-Qvo  Indian  boys  niid 
girls;  and  during  Uie  Inst  iwo  years  mff* 
tfian  one-faurOi  of  these  cblldrpn  hare  been 
converted  to  God,  and  they  are  now  study 
ing  to  prepare  thenuelvea  for  Leachcrs  uud 
preachers  among  their  own  people.  So 
the  dear  :^Aviour  lua  already  seen  of  'the 
Iravull  of  his  soul.'  Let  us  also  rejoice,  and 
join  In  this  good  work." 
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Pohammcd  aud  ^\%  ^tUUgion. 

lU    LATBB  LIPK  ANIi  S^ltBAD  OF  18LAU. 
BT  WtV.  8IELAII  W.   HROWS. 

(OK  thirteen  years  Mohammed  preached  bia  relig- 
ion in  the  faoe  of  great  per^ecntion,  and  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  Many  of  biti  own  relatives  joined 
in  mocking  and  scorning  him.  At  length  the  opposition 
became  no  great  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Mecca  and 
lly  to  Medina,  a  city  270  miles  to  the  North.  This 
famous  flight  of  Mohammed,  called  the  /?0^ira  ooourred 
in  the  year  622.  From  this  date  the  Moslem  world 
reckon  time,  as  the  Christian  world  does  from  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  people  of  Medina  welcomed  the  prophet, 
giving  hira  a  triumphant  entry.  Uere,  on  the  spot  where 
jylohammed's  oamel  knelt,  the  first  Mosque  was  built. 

"TUtt   KOBAB,    OU  DIEl" 

Mohammed  now  claimed  a  special  revelation  directing 
him  to  compel  men  to  believe  in  his  mission.  The  prophet 
firiost  and  preacher  became  the  warrior,  general  and  king. 
He  proclaimed  the  sword  to  b&  the  key  of  Ileaven  and 
Hell.  He  told  his  followers  they  must  fight  for  the 
truth;  show  no  mercy  to  "infidels,"  and  cat  off  the  heads 
of  all  stubborn  "unbelievers."  Death,  tribute,  or  conver- 
sion were  the  only  alternatives.  To  encourage  his  sol- 
diers, Mohammed  promised  them  that  a  single  drop  of 
blood  shed  in  his  cause  would  be  of  more  avail  hereafter 
than  mouths  and  years  of  fastings  and  prayer.  If 
wounded,  their  wounds  would  shine  with  the  splendor 
of  vermillion  forever;  and  if  they  fell  in  battle  they 
would  wear  a  glorious  crown  of  martyrdom  in  Paradise 
to  all  eternity.  Thus  taught,  they  fought  with  great 
bravery.  We  are  told  of  a  Moslem  soldier,  who,  seeing 
a  comrade  fall  by  his  side,  cried  out:  "O,  Paradise!  how 
near  thou  art."  With  snoh  inducements  is  it  any  won- 
der the  Saracens  overran  the  world?  Mohammed  com- 
menced his  "sacred  wars'*  by  waylaying  and  robbing  a 
oaravan.  From  that  hour  the  sword  was  the  secret  of 
the  marvelous  spread  of  Islam.  As  Mohammed's  power 
increased  BO  did  his  cruelty.  One  after  another  of  hi<i 
«nemies  wore  assassinated,  and  prisoners  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  Once  he  buried  alive  seven  hundred  Jews. 
Eight  years  after  his  flight  from  Mecca,  he  returned  to 
his  native  city  at  the  head  of  teu  thousand  armed  followers. 

FRIENDS   AND   ^OES. 

Mohammed  was  a  veritable  prophet  to  his  followers. 
His  words  were  to  them  as  the  words  of  God,  and  the 
places  where  he  trod  were  the  holiest  spots  on  earth. 
The  profound  veneration  in  which  he  was  held  may  be 
gathered  from  the  aocount  of  one  who  visited  his  court. 
He  says:  "I  have  been  at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia, 
and  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  prince  treated  with  so  much  respect  as 
Mohammed.  When  he  wanhes  before  prayer  they  drink 
the  water  he  has  nsed;  when  ho  spits  they  liok  it  up. 
They  gather  every  hair  that  falls  from  his  head  with  the 


greatest  superstition."  But  Mohammed  had  his  enemi 
as  well  as  worshippers.  In  Chaibar  hu  ate  from  a  ' 
soned  leg  of  mutton,  set  before  him  by  the  daughter  < 
a  Jew,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recover 
Three  years  after,  on  his  death-bed,  he  said:  "The  veil 
of  my  heart  are  now  breaking  of  the  meat  which  1  ale  l 
Chaibar." 

DEATU   kVX>  BUBUU 

Mohammed  died  at  Medina,  a.  d.  632,  in  the  8ix& 
second  year  of  his  age.  His  followers  would  not  at  fif 
believe  that  he  was  dead,  or  could  die.  Omar,  drawls 
his  sword,  vowed  death  to  any  man  who  should  attemf 
to  bury  the  body.  Finally  they  said,  "He  is  only  goi 
for  a  season,  and  will  come  again,  as  Jesus  did."  Tli 
propliet  was  buried  at  Medina,  and  a  splendid  mos 
was  erected  over  his  rem^ilns.  His  tomb  is  an  object  i 
veneration  and  pilgrimage,  second  only  tohisbirthpli 

WAS   UE    SISCEREf 

Thus  ended  the  earthly  career  of  one  who  claime 
that  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Almighty,  and  thsti 
was  taught  by  visions  from  Heaven.  Was  he  sincere  < 
hypocritical?  Was  he  a  true  prophet  or  a  cunning  u 
poster?  Was  he  a  reformer  or  a  fanatic?  Was  he  a  Mi 
tin  Luther  or  a  Joe  Smith?  A  great  variety  of  answe 
are  given  to  these  questions.  It  is  generally  thoug 
that  he  commenced  his  life  as  a  sincere  but  fanatic 
religious  reformer,  honest  but  awfully  mistaken.  Th 
be  was  at  first  deceived  by  his  own  delusions,  and 
victim  of  his  own  visions — mistaking  day-dreanu  fa 
Divine  revelations.  But,  in  spite  of  the  rose-wa 
sprinkled  over  him  by  Carlyle,  there  is  no  doubt  in  ih 
minds  of  most  Christian  people  that  be  ended  hia  < 
as  a  base,  cruel,  licentious  impostor. 

BPRBAI)  OP  THB  U09LBH   TOWSB 

Before  the  death  of  Mohammed  all  Arabia  had  eo 
braced  the  fatlh  of  the  prophet  king.  After  bis  de 
his  followers  swept  over  the  world  like  a  fiery  whirlwind 
By  j)reaching  and  proselyting,  by  perseuution  and  plu 
der,  conquest  followed  conquest  for  well  uigb  a  thons 
years.  Spreading  eastward,  the  sunny  plains  of  Persit 
and  the  whole  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  yielded  to  the 
great  imposture,  all  Tartary  embraced  the3Ioslem  faith, 
and  Afghanistan  bowed  bef(»re  the  scimitar  and  Koran. 
Then  the  delusion  overran  all  northern  India,  and  moved 
on  until  it  leaped  over  the  wall  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Turning  northward  the  Moslem  power  entered  Smi, 
where  ten  thousand  Christian  churches  were  turned  into 
Mohammedan  mosques.  Then  it  went  down  into  Egypt 
where  it  has  ruled  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  yean. 
Marching  westward,  like  an  army  of  locusts,  the  Sin* 
cens  spread  over  all  northern  Africa.  In  a.  d.  711  the; 
crossed  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  held  dominion  is 
Spain  until  the  very  year  Columbus  discovered  America 
Their  fleets  swept  the  Mediterranean  and  took'  possei' 
sion  of  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Corsica,  Sardinia  and  Sicilf 
They  even  sailed  up  the  Tiber  and  laid  siege  to  tb« 
"Eternal  City."  At  last,  in  the  loth  century,  Mobao- 
mcdanism  had  almost  undisputed   sway   from  Spain  to 
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Da,  and  three  oontinenta  trembled  under  its  mighty 

;td. 

rKBSBnr  dominion  op  leuH. 

To-day  aix  millioDS  in  Europe — one  half  of  the  dark 
jDOa  of  Africa — and  more  than  one  hundred  millions  in 
ilia,  are  under  thia  great  delnflion.  In  spite  of  the 
hmoa»  "cmsadea"  the  Holy  Land  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
ifce  Moslems,  and  a  Mohammedan  moeqiie  occupioH  the 
nrj  spot  where  Solomon's  Temple  stood  three  thousand 
■tos  ago.  In  the  old  Laud  of  the  Vharoahn  there  are 
BRr  eight  miltious  of  the  followers  of  the  False  Prophet. 
Swf  crowd  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  and  repose  under  the 
Aadow  of  the  pyramids.  In  the  Soudan,  where  '*El 
Xahdi"  is  making  himself  so  notorioufl,  there  are  over 
thirij  millions  of  fanatical  believers  in  the  great  impos- 
tor. The  Turkish  empire  has  twenty  millions.  From 
As  deck  of  the  vessel  as  you  approach  Constantinople 
TOQ  can  count  the  minarets  of  ninety  mosques,  the  most 
jamous  one  of  trhich  was  once  a  Christian  church.  la 
the  land  of  the  iiindns  over  forty  millioDH  believe  in  the 
great  Prophet,  and  the  most  beautiful  building  in  all 
the  world  is  a  Mohammedan  tomb  (Taj  Mahal)  in  Agra, 
India.  In  the  "Celestial  empire"  five  mtUious  have 
taroed  from  Confucius  to  Mohammed.  According  to 
Ike  beat  and  latest  statistics,  Mohammed  is  revered  as 
tbe  prophet  of  God  by  one  hundred  and  seventy*iive 
millions  of  the  Imman  race.  Think  of  it,  one  in  eight  of 
tbe  population  of  our  glube  liHlen  to  the  muezzin's  call, 
aad  turn  their  faces  toward  holy  Mecca  when  they  pray. 
To-day  Mohammed's  dominion  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  of 
Arabia  number  nearly  half  as  many  as  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

THE  WANING   CRKSCEKT. 

For  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  this  strange  de- 
loiioa  has  had  a  mighty  influence  upon  the  earth,  but 
tbe  doom  of  the  "False  Prophet"  has  been  foretold  in 
tbe  eternal  word.  In  fullilraent  of  the  Uevelator's  pro- 
phecy the  Moslem  power  begini  to  wane,  and  fur  three 
Muturies  the  Cross  has  gained  upon  the  Crescent.  To* 
day  Mohammedanism  is  hedged  in  on  every  side  by 
Cbiinian  powers,  and  tifty  millions  of  its  devotees  are 
ilireetty  under  Christian  government.  The  delusion, 
however,  is  not  dead  nor  dying.  It  has  declined  in  po- 
litical power,  and  real  religious  force,  but  not  in  num* 
Lera  nor  fanaticism.  We  are  not  hopeful  for  any  great 
iaunediate  change,  unIe8.H  it  be  that  "they  that  take  the 
iword  shall  perish  with  the  sword."  Bui  the  whole  Mo- 
bamedan  world  is  fearfully  looking  for  some  great 
spQBtacy,  bcoaitsc  of  an  impression  that  these  are  their 
kuer  days. 

^K  A.  ORKAT   "  CMIVEUSITV." 

^Vbe  followers  of  Mohammed  have  the  largest  and  old- 
^■university  in  the  world.  It  gives  one  some  idea  of 
the  tremendnas  power  of  Mohammedaniiim  to  look  in 
upon  the  famous  missionary  *'Suhool  of  the  Prophets," 
held  in  the  great  monque  El  Azhar,  Cairo.  In  an  im- 
mense hall  or  court  the  students  are  gathered,  not  by 
or  hundreds,  but  hy  thousands.     There,  under  one 


^ns  or  hundr 


roof,  you  will  find  Un  thousand  Bcholars  !  One  of  the- 
most  interesting  sights  we  ever  saw  was  that  "two  aore» 
of  turbans,"  and  one  of  the  most  thrilling  sounds  wo 
ever  heard  was  the  perpetual  marrauring  cf  those  ten 
thousand  voices,  all  studying  and  reciting  aloud.  Each 
one  of  the  three  or  four  hundred  "professors"  sits  at  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  marble  or  porphyry  columns  of  the 
"splendid'*  mosque,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  scholars, 
of  all  ages,  all  sitting  in  Turkish  style  on  the  pavement. 
The  students  gather  from  many  lands.  They  come  from 
thousands  of  miles  up  the  Nile — ^from  beyond  the  great 
deserts  of  Africa — from  the  holy  citins  of  Mecca,  Me- 
dina, Jerusalem  and  Damascus — from  Turkey,  Persia,. 
India  and  China.  In  this  university  there  are  no  endow- 
ments and  no  aoholarships.  Tbe  professors  do  not  re- 
ceive a  farthing  of  salary,  and  the  scholars  do  not  pay  a. 
piastre  for  tuition.  All  are  supported  by  the  pittance 
they  can  earn  elsewhere  and  the  charitiea  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  etudents  live  on  the  coarsest  of  food,  wear  tbe 
poorest  of  clothing,  and  at  night  sleep  on  the  pavement 
of  the  mosque.  Thus  they  eat  and  study,  recite  and 
sleep  on  the  same  floor.  When  the  course  of  study  i» 
complete  they  go  out  as  mifusionaries,  Koran  in  baud, 
preaching  the  Moslem  faith  to  the  attermost  parts  of 
the  Mohammedan  world.  These  bigots  do  not  relish  the 
visits  of  "Infidels"  to  their  holy  school.  They  scowled 
at  us,  calling  ns  "Christian  Dogs,"  saying  as  we  crossed 
the  threshold,  "May  this  be  an  entrance  without  an  exit,** 

Galosburg,  111.    

The  OMneee  in  the  Hokcblasg  Diitriot  of  the  Fooohow  Oonferenca. 

BV   RRV.    F.  OBLXNOIB. 

The  population  of  this  district  Is  dense  beyond  any- 
thing we  know  of  in  the  whole  empire.  The  people  are 
thrifty  and  industrious.  Owing  to  their  cloublv  means 
of  anbsistance — farming  and  fishing — the  close  little 
rooms  they  occupy  are  littered  with  utensils  and  with 
tbe  products  of  both  the  field  and  the  ocean.  This  ha» 
given  them  the  reputation  of  being  very  untidy  in  their 
habits  even  from  the  standpoint  of  their  fellow  celes- 
tials. 

They  raise  wheat  instead  of  rice  and  are  consequently 
objects  of  pity  in  the  eyes  of  the  rice-eating  Foochow- 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  rich  harvests  from  field  and 
ocean,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  are  poor  and  destitute,  many 
living  on  dried  sweet  potatoes,  or  even  sweet  potato 
vines,  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  sleeping  on 
straw,  without  the  ghost  of  bedding,  tbe  damp,  cold 
winter  through. 

Various  little  anecdotes  are  current  in  Foochow  point- 
ing to  the  great  destitution  of  the  Ilokchiang  people. 
"Two  young  men,"  bo  it  runs,  "were  on  their  way  to  the 
provincial  capitol — Koochow.  One  said  he  had  heard 
that  there  were  trays  and  trayn  full  of  peanut-candy  to 
be  seen  every  day  on  the  streets  of  the  great  city  to 
which  they  were  bound.  The  other  replied  that  he 
would  like  to  buy  as  much  as  he  could  eat.  But,  said 
his  friend,  that  would  take  several  thousand  cash  (t,00O 
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cash — $1.00).  Alas,  only  the  emjieror  oan  afford  ibat* 
was  the  i*ad  response  of  the  other." 

"You  are  fromllokchiaog?"  U  freqaently  all  the  Foo- 
chow  wag  needB  eay  to  make  our  student-preacher  for- 
get text  and  topic.  This  gnawing  poverty  is  both  result 
and  Bource  of  two  prominent  characteriBtics  nsuatly 
found  in  it«  company — quarrelsomenefisand  gnperdtition. 

Going  through  the  country  one  can  see  almost  any 
day  two  or  more  villages  engaged  in  icUling  their  dis* 
putes  by  appealing  to  arms.  We  ask  a  peaceful-looking 
spectator  why  be  does  not  stop  this  fighling;  has  he  for- 
gotten that  if  any  one  is  killed,  aa  there  likely  will  be, 
that  the  government  will,  in  all  probability,  punish  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty?  Yes,  he  knows  all  that, 
but  adds,  "If  you  don't  6ghl  in  this  country  yon*iI  soon 
have  nothing  to  eat." 

At  the  least  indication  of  an  outbreak  "our  side"  is  in 
orma  to  a  man.  "Our  side,"  or  what  is  usually  termed 
clanntshnesii,  is  the  bane  of  this  people.  Last  year  two 
of  the  larger  villages  killed  upwards  of  thirty  people 
and  destroyed  a  valuable  part  of  each  other's  crops  in 
these  6gbts,  making  it  a  rich  year  for  the  district  mag- 
istrate and  the  lesser  sharks  that  bang  about  his  yamen. 

Fully  in  keeping  with  their  poverty  and  quarrelsome- 
ness is  the  superclition  of  the  people.  The  slightest  ail- 
ment is  often  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  they  are 
posseased  of  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  black  fox.  Ex- 
pensive ceremonies  are  at  once  resorted  to,  long  and  ar- 
duous journeys  are  planned  and  vows  made  that  involve 
H'hole  families  hopelessly  in  debt.  We  might  expect  to 
find  a  multitudeof  doctors  in  a  country  like  this,  but  the 
sorcerers  are  simply  legion. 

Fooefio\»,  M»re\,  1885. 


The  Jabilee  of  Oyril  and  Methodius. 

Bf  RKV.   D.    C.    CUAU^lS. 

April  l^tb  was  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Methodius,  who,  together  with  Cyril,  was  one 
of  the  6r«t  to  introduce  Christianity  into  Bulgaria. 

Special  observances  were  held  in  honor  of  these  "Thea- 
salonian  Brethren"  in  every  city  of  Bulgaria  and  East- 
ern Roumelia,  The  services  were  held  at  the  sohoot 
buildings  and  consisted  of  prayer,  singing,  speeches  and 
tree  planting,  to  commemorate  eepecially  the  servioeR  of 
these  two  brethren,  who  were  the  creators  of  Bulgarian 
literature. 

The  city  authorities  of  Loftcha  very  politely  invited 
as  to  participate  in  the  [irooeedings,  which  we  did,  at- 
tending the  public  services  at  the  city  school  and  illumi- 
nating our  own  sobool  bnilding  at  night.  A  £;ood  spirit 
pervaded  the  exercises  and  a  generous  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  these  eminent  missionaries  was  generally 
manifested.  In  most  places  a  special  fund  is  being 
raised  for  a  public  library  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  labors  of  the  ThcRsalonian  Brethren  are  of  special 
interest  to  us  from  the  fact  that  Aletbodius  preached  the 
gospel  also  to  the  Moravians,  who  so  bravely  withstood 
the  corruptions  of  Home,  and  had  so  much   to  do   with 


the  preparation  of  our  Wesley  for  his  labors  in  the  wfl 
Surely  we  MHhodists  ou^ht  to  do  somewhat  to  keep  j 
the    fire    kindled    here   by  Methodius  and   afterwa 
handed  down  through  the  ages  nf   darkness  to  as 
increased  rather  than  diminished  brightnesal 


A  Chinese  Bamum! 

BT  THR   HHV.    J.    JACKSON. 

Expedients   for   awakening    public    curiosity  for 
purpose  of  catching  a  penny  are   not  confined  to 
United  States.     The  genius  for  "galling,"  as  well  as  1 
capacity  for  "being   gulled,"  is   so   nniversally  diffai 
that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of   the  hao 
species.     In  these  days  of  "comparative  studies,"  wh 
comparative  mythology,  philology,  and  a  score  of  ot 
comparatives  are  studied  for  the  purpose  of  proving  i 
unity  of  the  human  race,  and  of  illustrating  the  cla 
oal   Chinese   adage,  "St/  hat  chi  not  Kiai  fisiung  ti  \ 
which,  being  interpreted,  meaneth  "the  men  of  the  fd 
seas  are  all  brothers,"  it   is  certainly   strange   that 
philosopher  should  have  written  a  treatise  on  compa 
ttve  gullology,  for  surely  this  profound   acience,  if  prop 
erly  investigated,  wonid   add  another  strong  link  to  tb 
chain  of  reasoning  which  proves  the  unityof  the  raoe.j 

Tbis  philosophical  speculation  has  risen  in  the 
of  the  writer  from  an  incident  which  recently  occur 
in  his  own  experience.  Having  busineas  m  little  wb 
ago  which  took  me  along  the  river  street  of  Wuhu,  i^ 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  group  of  people  passing  in 
and  out  of  a  small  enclosure.  This  enclosure  was  made 
in  the  usual  Chinese  way  by  means  of  mats  fastened 
upon  bamboos,  and  was  about  six  feet  high.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  enclosure  was  another  and  much  smaller  one, 
made  in  like  manner,  about  four  feet  high,  but  so  ooo- 
strocted  that  nothing  could  be  seen  from  the  ontaide. 

In  front  of  the  outer  enclosure  was  a  narrow  gateway, 
at  which  was  stationed  a  man  beating  a  small  gong  and 
crying  out,  "Come  and  see  the  hairy  man,"  "this  way  to 
the  hairy  man,"  "ten  cash  to  see  the  hairy  man!"  Here 
indeed  was  a  marvel  too  good  to  pass  by.  I  looked  at 
those  who  were  coming  out  to  see  if  I  could  get  a  das 
from  their  faces  as  to  what  was  the  character  of  this  de- 
scendant of  Ksau  to  be  seen  within,  but  the  stolid  coaa- 
tenance  of  the  unimpasaioned  Chinaman  "gave  no  sign." 

I  asked  the  native  preacher  who  was  with  me,  Mr.  Ln 
Ta  Kwei,  "what  is  there  to  see?"  but  he  could  only  re- 
ply, "the  hairy  man."  Well,  let  us  solve  tbis  mystery, 
and  see  this  wonderful  Chinese  cunosily.  Here  govs! 
ten  cash  to  see  the  hairy  man !  We  pass  through  the  gat€ 
and  qaietly  walk  up  to  the  sftnotam  sanctonim.  Seranl 
Chinese  were  eagerly  bending  their  heads  over  the  en- 
closure,  looking  in  rapt,  mute  wonder  at  the  great  cat* 
ural  phenomenon  within.  fl 

We  bent  over  to  catch  a  glimpse.  And,  oh!  abadetm 
Confaoius!  what  was  this  hairy  monster  that  presented 
itself  to  our  astonished  view?  Well,  let  it  be  told,  bni 
let  each  reader  to  whom  we  give  our  confidence  pledge 
himself  never  to  reveal  the  secret — it  was  a  Oooael 
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liit«riiAtloniil  MI»KlOHiirf  rnfon. 

^e  iDtcrDJiuoDal  Mi»«ioi)aiy  Union  is  an  asflocialion 
MuiiioD&rie«  who  have  been  engaged  in  Foreign  Mis- 
irork.  It  ia  andenominational  and  international, 
oomposed  of  Miusiunanes  of  all  seclB,  both  of  Can- 
and  the  United  States.  This  Union  waa  organized 
agQSt,  I  H?4,  atXiagara  Falls,  at  the  close  of  a  week^s 
ionary  Conference,  on  Wesley  Park  Iiiternatioual 
ip  Gronnd,  where  a  Urge  numberof  missionaries  had 
entertained  as  thegtiests  of  the  Wesley  Park  Inter- 
Dai  Camp  Meeting  Association. 

le  objeut  of  the  organizfttion  of  the  Union  is  to  se* 
the  advantages  of  social  and  religious  internonnte, 
interchange  of  views  and  experiences  by  the  mis- 
who  have  been  in  foreign  ])arts,  and  to  incite 
increase  in  others  interest  and  effort  in  the  world's 
[elization. 

Conatiliilion  of  a  sltuple  character  waH  adopted,  and 
following  officers  wen.*  appointc<l  under  it: 
id^nt. — Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  it.  d., 

(Am.  Methodist,)  Roohea^r,  N.  T. 
\ary. — Miss  F.  M,  ^lorriB,  m.  r>., 

(Am.  Congregation alidt,)  Boston,  N.  T. 
Et«eiUiv6  Committee. — Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  i>.  d., 

(Am,  Methodist,)  Boston,  Maes. 
H.  8.  Whitney,  m.i»., 
(Am.  Congregationalist,)  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Porter,  a.  m., 
(Canadian  Baptist,)  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
The  International  Camp  Ground  Ausociatiou  has  in- 
the   International  Missionary  Union  to  hold  its 
Kit  Conference  ou  their  grounds,  this  summer,  and  hoe* 
piUbly  propose  to  entertain  all  returned  and  retired  mis* 
dotiariee  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  all  missioaaries  of 
tfa«  several    Woman*s  Boards  during  the  entire  lime  of 
l4#  Conference.     This  ground  i«  within  a  few  minutes* 
Yilk  of  Niagara  Falls,  on  the  Canida  side,  thns  afford- 
isg  to  missionaries,  seeking  change  from  their  labors 
lliroad,  the  opportunity   to  leisurely  visit  the  greatest 
utural  waterfall  of  the  world,  and  enjoy  the  fellowship 
of  ocber  missionaries  from  various  parts  at  thesame  time. 
The  oflioers  of  the  ?7nton  have  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  determined  to   hold  a   Conference,  beginning  July 
S8th,  and  eontinning  till  Aug.  7th.     A  program  will  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  practicable,  embrauing  lectures,  ad' 
dreaaes,  prayer,  business  and  experience  meetingtt,  leav- 
ing abundant  time  for  social  intercourse,  and  for  tours 
aboat  the  Falls  and  vicinity. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  all  miasionaries  shall  avail 
themselves  of  thi»  rare  opportunity  of  meeting  their  fel- 
low workers,  and  of  visiting  at  leiaure  the  unparalleled 
eoeoery,  Rud  also  of  lending  their  counsel  and  inspiration 
in  devising  methods  by  whioh  the  missionaries  of  all 
eorietiea  and  of  all  lands  may  strengthen  and  encourage 
each  other,  and  by  which  they  may  also  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  missionary  zeal  and  intelligence  amongst 
the  home  churches. 


Large  audiences  attended  the  Conference  of  last  year, 
and  a  very  great  number  from  all  parts  of  the  oontiuenl 
are  expected  to  be  in  attendanoe  this  year. 

Of  the  returned  foreign  missionarieB  jast  now  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  the  nfficcrs  of  the  Union  have  the 
names  and  addreitHcs  of  between  two  and  three  hundred, 
all  of  whom,  together  with  others,  as  early  as  their  ad- 
dresses may  be  ascertained,  will  be  advised  of  the  char- 
aoter  and  time  of  the  meetings. 

This  list  inclndes  a  number  of  persons  whose  namefl 
have  become  familiar  and  widely  honored,  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  hoped  nothing  wilt  prevent  the  attendance 
of  a  large  portion  of  these  missionaries. 

It  is  aUo  hoped,  that  friends  will  be  found  who  will 
contribute  toward  the  travelling  expenaes  of  rome  nf 
these  weary  and  worn  workers,  who  have  spent  and  been 
spent  in  the  work,  often  in  lonely  regions,  and  always 
under  depressing  moral  influences,  that  they  may  be  re- 
cruited by  resting  here  for  ten  days,  cheered  by  the  nat- 
ural scenery,  and  encouraged  and  made  wiser  by  the 
unusual  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  intercourse 
afforded  on  the  occasion. 

A  number  of  the  missionaries  at  last  year's  Conference 
illustrated  their  addresses  with  objects  brought  from 
their  fields.  Maps  and  diagrams  were  also  made  large 
use  of,  and  a  large  exhibit  was  made  of  current  mission- 
ary literature  from  America,  England,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  hoped  that  missionaries  will  furnish  eimitar 
illustrations,  in  oven  a  larger  degree  this  year.  It  is  in 
the  thought  of  some  that  ultimately  it  may  be,  that  a 
library  for  the  use  of  missionaries  and  those  in  search  of 
missionary  information,  and  a  Museum,  illustrative  of 
missionary  lands,  and  peoples  and  work,  may  be  estab- 
littht'd.  Some  mis.sonariea  about  to  return  to  their  fields, 
have  already  indicated  their  purpose  to  leave  their  ooU 
lection  of   Cttrioi  for  this  object. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  social,  iDtelleclual  and 
spiritnal  good  to  be  got  by  those  who  shall  attend  this 
Conference.  I^lissionaries,  missionary  workers  in  special 
departments,  and  others,  will  find  it  vastly  helpful  to 
them,  and  all  persona  will  be  furnished  a  rare  succession 
of  interesting  and  profitable  lectures  and  addresses,  the 
last  day  of  the  Conference,  August  7th,  being  set  apart 
as  a  Children's  Missionary  day,  when  special  provision 
will  be  made  for  a  large  gathering  of  children  from  both 
Car.ada  and  the  United  States. 

For  information  concerning  the  IiUernational  Mis- 
sionary Union^  application  may  be  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  ».  r».,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  or  the 
Secretary,  Miss  F.  M.  Morris,  u.  d.,  No.  1  Congrega- 
tional House,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  any  person  wishing  to 
coutribute  to  the  travelling  expenses  of  any  or  all  of 
missionaries,  may  communicate  with  the  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Osborn,  Secretary  of  the  International  Camp  Meeting 
Association,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  will 
also  furnish  any  desired  information  about  the  Park,  the 
Association,  and  other  meetings  to  be  held  during  the 
■eaaoo. 
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A  Polioeman'i  Draam. 

BT  BBV.  H.  Looms. 

The  ways  in  which  Ood  works  in  Japan  for  the  ad- 
Tanoement  of  his  kingdom  are  varied  and  wonderful. 
There  is  a  constant  saoceBsion  of  striking  manifestations 
of  his  presence  and  active  agency  in  bringing  this  na* 
tion  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  and  sabmission  to  his 
reign. 

Among  the  events  of  this  character  is  the  atory  of  a 
policeman  in  Tokio,  named  Inahara,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Uiihigome  charch  for  about  two  years. 
Like  many  others,  he  seemed  to  regard  his  public  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  and  membership  of  the  church, 
as  a  sure  title  to  the  blessings  of  Gk>d'8  eternal  kingdom, 
and  he  had  no  special  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  others, 
or  to  obtain  that  highest  enjoyment  which  comes  from 
close  fellowship  with  Christ  and  feeding  upon  his  word. 

This  man  was  one  night  sleeping  at  the  police  quar 
ters  when  be  dreamed  that  it  was  Sunday  morning  and 
a  friend  came  to  invite  him  to  go  to  church.  He  was  not 
at  all  anxious  to  go,  and  replied  that  there  was  now  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  capture  a  celebrated  thief,  and  if 
he  was  successful  he  might  get  some  reward  and  perhaps 
it  would  result  in  his  promotion. 

Going  to  the  place  where  the  thief  was  concealed,  he 
succeeded  in  his  arrest  and  was  leading  him  away  when 
there  suddenly  gathered  around  them  a  whole  band  of 
thieves,  who  had  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  comrade 
and  chief.  With  fierce  looks  and  waving  swords  they 
told  him  that  he  must  prepare  at  once  to  die. 

He  gave  up  all  hope  of  life,  but  said,  *'I  can  not  die 
just  yet,  as  I  am  a  Cbristtao,  and  having  been  unfaith- 
ful heretofore,  I  must  first  tell  my  family  and  friends 
about  Christ  and  his  salvation." 

The  angry  crowd  replied,  "We  will  give  you  sufficient 
time  for  that  purpose,  but  you  must  be  quick  about  it." 

Immediately  there  appeared  about  him  all  his  family 
and  friends,  and  he  began  to  tell  them  of  the  only  way 
of  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come.  To  his  great  aston- 
ishment, and  as  if  some  magic  spell  had  wrought  upon 
them,  the  whole  band  dropped  their  swords  and  listened 
with  the  most  wrapt  attention. 

So  impressed  was  he  with  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  message  he  had  to  tell,  that  he  summoned 
all  his  powers  of  persuasion  and  poured  forth  his 
thoughts  in  earnest  and  rapid  utterance.  In  a  violent 
effort  to  speak  with  a  still  greater  effect,  he  strove  so 
hard  that  he  suddenly  awoke. 

A  companion,  who  was  sleeping  by  his  side,  asked  why 
he  had  cried  out  in  that  peculiar  manner,  as  it  was  just 
such  a  cry  as  a  comrade  uttered  when  he  fell  from  a 
mortal  wound  received  in  battle. 

This  peculiar  and  vivid  dream  so  wrought  upon  his 
mind  that  he  could  not  rest.  He  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
from  that  time  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  his  kindred 
and  nation,  and  he  must  do  it,  come  what  would. 

Just  then  he  saw  an  account  of  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson 
having  prepared  a  tent,  which  could  be  removed  from 


place  to  place,  and  in  which  he  proposed  to  hold  daily 
services.  He  went  at  once  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  asked 
if  he  could  have  the  privilege  of  drawing  the  cart  ia 
which  the  tent  was  carried  and  also  assisting  in  the  ttsh 
vices. 

Mr.  Thompson  consented  to  the  arrangement  and  he 
immediately  resigned  his  place,  and  gave  up  a  better  sal- 
ary, to  begin  this  laborious  and  humiliating  work.  His 
great  desire  was  to  learn  how  and  what  to  preach  in 
order  to  save  men. 

Since  that  time  he  has  gone  out  regularly,  dragging 
the  cart  through  storm  and  heat,  and  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
ports him  to  be  faithful  and  useful  in  all  his  work. 
Whenever  he  speaks  to  the  people  he  is  better  able  to 
hold  their  attention  and  interest  them  in  his  snbjeet 
than  many  who  have  had  years  of  training  and  long  ex- 
perience in  preaching. 

As  Rijutei,  the  Korean,  was  led  by  a  dream  to  search 
the  Scriptures,  and  thus  found  Christ,  so  has  this  nua 
been  brought  by  similar  means  to  consecrate  bis  life  to 
the  service  of  God.  Is  not  this  like  the  days  of  tb« 
apostles,  when,  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  it  happenel 
as  foretold  by  Joel,  "I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  on  all 
flesh,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  and  your 
young  men  shall  see  visions!" 

And  should  not  the  children  of  God  rejoice  in  every- 
thing like  this  that  will  advance  his  kingdom  amongmen? 


Afghanistan  Oountiy:  Its  Oiutoms  and  fieligion. 

BT  HOK.   H.    F.    OBATBS. 

Afghanistan  was  formerly  called  D'rangiana,  which  is 
a  Persian  name.  Turkistan  lies  at  the  north  and  Perna 
on  the  west  with  the  highlands  of  Khorasson.  The  north 
of  Afghanistan  is  called  the  Al pin  region  of  the  Hinda 
Kush.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  the  peaks  are  very 
high,  reaching  up  into  the  region  of  ice  and  perpetual 
snow,  being  cut  up  by  deep  impassible  ravines,  render- 
ing communication  very  difficult.  The  Solomon  moun- 
tains divide  the  country  from  the  level  lands  of  the  Pun- 
jab. There  are  two  principal  passes  into  India,  one  is 
formed  by  the  gorge  made  by  the  Cabul  river.  At  the 
Khyber  Pass  there  are  strong  works  of  defense,  and  a 
few  brave  men  can  resist  a  large  army,  and  about  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  ^ 

The  Afghans  are  a  unique  people.  They  have  a  strange 
union  of  virtue  and  vice;  they  are  strong  and  courageous 
with  a  capacity  for  endurance  that  is  quite  remarkable; 
they  are  a  wild  mountainous  people  with  many   virtaei 
and  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  civilization;  they  will  endure 
torture  and  even  death  for  their  own  opinions  and  yet 
often  yield  to  the  meanest  vices.    Their  whole  history  is 
one  of  heroic  endurance  as  well  as  cmelty  and  perfidy. 
In  the  annals  of  Afghanistan  there  is  an  old  saying  thtt 
when  the  devil  was  cast  out  of  heaven  he  fell  in  Cabnl* 
Many  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan   were  fire   worship- 
pers, especially  those  who   lived  in  Herat  and  along  the 
borders  of  Persia,  and  a  great  number  of  temples  were 
erected  when  that  mode  of  worship  was  practiced. 
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great  emperors  of  Otiaka  aent   missionaries  into 
valleys  long  before   the  Christian  era,  and  nearly 
(he  pt^ople   beoatoe   Buddbisttt,  and  there  were  hun- 
la  of  Camples  erected    at  that  early   day,  many  of 
were  costly  and  beautiful,  but   they   have   long 
gooe  to  decay,  leaving  only  ruins  to  remind  ua  of 
cirilization  of  that  early  period. 
Tbe  great  majority  of  the  Afghans  are  now  MoUam- 
and  are  very  mnch  nndei  the  influence  of  their 
lafaa.    Moat  of  them  at  the  city  of  Ilerat  are  Persians 
are  of  the  Shiah  creed,  while  nearly  all  the   rest  are 
the  Sanni  or  orthodox   creed,  and  have  a  great  aver- 
to  the  Persians  and  the  Sbiahs^and  will  often  favor 
BaddbiAt  or  Ohrititian  before  they  will  those  that  they 

ider  of  the  het«rodox  order. 
The  people  are  saperstitioua  and  make  great  UbO  of 
atitrology  and  omens.  Their  local  hitHories  are 
of  unique  traditions  and  stories  which  they  like  to 
.1  to  each  other.  They  are  generally  tolerant,  much 
fo  than  most  Mohammedani<.  The  Hiodns  and 
.ns  live  peaceably  with  them  and  frequently  hold 
ioea.  They  are  strangely  inoonsidtent,  for  they  wor- 
;|^)  local  saints,  whose  shrines  are  found  on  the  hill 
lops.  These  ehrlnee  are  usually  in  a  tomb  with  one 
Jome  but  sometimes  at  a  monument.  Tbey  may  have 
asglected  or  even  despised  the  saint  alive,  but  being 
dnd  they  worship  him.  There  are  a  great  namber  of 
AriDM  at  and  near  Ghazi. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  occupy  the  northwest 
(roatier  of  India  and  have  stations  at  Peshawar,  Dera, 
ianail,  Khan,  TTyderabad,  Kuraruhe,  and  some  other 
iilaees.  This  Pesliawar  valley  is  inhabited  by  Afghans 
and  Afghanistan  extends  to  the  River  Indus.  Among 
the  oooverts  are  several  remarkable  men,  and  there  is 
already  quite  an  Afghan  church.  There  is  an  excelleut 
Craofllation  of  the  New  Teatament  by  the  late  Mr.  Low* 
^nlhai,  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  and  quite  a 
portion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  also  translated. 

These  are  certainly  important  missionary  outposts, 
from  which  it  is  believed  they  may  penetrate  to  the  in- 
lerior  of  Afghanistan  and  Central  Asia. 

Kisfldooarj  FurloughB. 

•  BT  FI^RA  BEST  OARRia 

I  believe  that  every  missionary  should  return  at  inter- 
Tala,  on  furlough,  as  need  or  occasion  may  dictate,  not 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  the  church  at 
home,  and  the  native  Christian  church  in  his^field.  This 
but  may  seem  a  strange  assertion,  but  I  wish  only  to 
qualify  it  by  the  comment  that  it  is  especially  true  of 
(be  Christian  church  in  an  Eastern  field.  Orientals  have 
none  too  lofty  ideas  of  our  American  "filial  piety,"  and 
for  a  missionary  to  ignore  the  claims  of  his  parents,  by  a 
perpetual  exile,  would  only  strengthen  the  unfortunate 
cotton  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  honor  ''father  and 
mother,"  and  that  proper  reverence  for  them  Is  a  virtue 
Almost  monopolized  by  Orientals. 

So  mnch  for  furloughs  in  general,  and  now,  as  regards 
■"aiok  leave."    I  believe  that  when  available  resources  in 


the  country  where  the  missionary  is  stationed  have  been 
exhausted,  he  ought  to  hasten  to  his  own  land,  or  soma 
other,  to  make  bis  struggle  for  recovery  under  better 
auspices, 7'rotiiV/«f/,  the  bei<t  medical  opinion  obtaiuable 
should  declare  that  restoration  was  probable  under  bel- 
ter conditions. 

An  invalid  would  willingly  bear  the  suffering  incident 
to  a  fatiguing  journey,  with  the  hope  set  before  him  of 
ultimate  recovery  and  return  to  his  work;  but  where  an 
unfavorable  opinion  exists  I  believe  that  he  should  be 
apprised  of  it,  and  decide  for  himself  whether  it  is  better 
to  end  his  life  in  the  land  of  his  adoption,  or  to  return  to 
his  former  home. 

For  myself  I  should  prefer — selfishly,  no  doubt — to 
die  in  the  place  where  my  life-work  began,  whether  in 
the  *'Home"  or  "Foreign"  mission  field. 

If  a  missionary  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
whom  ho  is  iient,  a  separation  during  big  last  days  or 
years  is  cruelty  to  them  as  well  aa  to  him.  Few  home- 
friends  once  understanding  the  case  would  insist  that 
the  invalid  should  "come  home  to  die." 

Living  or  dying,  happy  is  the  missionary  identified 
mjV/i  his  chosen  petite! 


Ling  Ohing  Tiog,  the  Faithful  Ohristi&n  Preacher. 

BY    RBV.  F.  OlILINUER. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  more  members 

and  probationers  in  the  Hokcbiang  District  than  in  all 

the  other  districts  combined.     The  founder  of  the  work 

here  was  that  impulsive,  fttarless,  and  /ealoiis  man  of 

God,  Ling  Chiug  Ting,  who  was  baptized  by  Kcv.  8.  L. 

Biokley  Feb.  8,  1863,  and  whose  grave  iaon  bis  Afield  of 

labor,"  Teng  Tiong,  near  the  western  boundary  of  the 
district. 

Ah,  when  will  God  give  us  another  man  endued  with 
such  native  tact  in  approaohing  men!  Preachers  of  the 
gospel  and  idolatrous  sorcerers,  acquaintances  and  stran- 
gers who  bad  beard  him  preach  on  the  crowded  streets, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  all  united  in  some  public 
expression  of  their  grief  when  it  was  announced  :  Elder 
Ling  is  dead.  His  manner  and  method  were  often  ques- 
tioned; his  sincerity  and  ability  never. 

How  did  he  get  the  name  Ching  Ting?  The  Chinese 
preacher,  Li  Cbing  3Ii,  who  with  Rev.  S.  L.  JVinkley  had 
been  inslrumeutal  in  bringing  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
Truth,  and  Ling  were  one  day  preaching  on  the  streets 
in  Foochow.  Looking  at  the  signs  of  the  shops  between 
which  they  stood  while  preaching  they  saw  on  one  in  gilt 
on  lacquerthe  ch.tracter8  Ching  Mi;  on  the  other  Ohing 
Tmg.  Li  said  to  Ling,  "Here  is  my  name,  Chifcg  Mi; 
when  you  get  baptized  take  the  name  Ching  Ting,  and 
let  us  ever  hold  together  like  these  two  shops." 

Death  alone  could  sever  the  bond.  LI  put  on  deep 
mourning  when  his  friend  died.  Tie  is  now  preaching 
for  the  Church  Mission,  which  he  joined  many  years  ago, 
at  one  end  of  the  district,  while  Ling  "though  dead,  yet 
speakcth"  from  his  quiet  resting  place  near  the  other.  Hok- 
cbiang Methodism  bears  the  impress  of  Ling  Ching  Ting, 

J^oooAoutt  China. 


The  JapAiiefle  Ooj. 

The  Japanese  boy  aeeme  to  enjoy  Uf«  more  than  the 
boys  of  China,  Ho  faaa  more  play  things,  and  his  par- 
ents seem  to  ibiuk  more  about  making  the  days  joyous 
to  him.  But  boys  are  very  much  alike  everywhere,  and 
in  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Amerioa,  be  would  rather  play 
ball  or  6y  the  kite  than  go  to  school. 

Still  to  school  he  most  go.  There  are  forty-eight  let- 
ters in  the  Japanese  alphabet,  but  the  children  are  ex- 
pected to  learn  to  read  both  the  Japanese  and  ChineHe 
language.  The  children  make  more  noise  than  is  al- 
lowed here  in  studying  their  lessoDS,  and  many  of  the 
Bohools  have  excellent  teachers. 

We  can  rejoice  at  the  good  that  oar  miflAionaries  are 
doing  in  Japan  in  leading  the  parents  und  iho  children  to 
Jesus.  Pray  for  ihera  and  give  your  money  that  th»- 
miMionaries  may  be  supported,  and  that  Bibles  and  Tes- 
tements  may  be  printed  for  them. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  child  gave  a  penny  to  the  mission- 
ary box.  A  little  tract,  costing  jast  one  penny,  wa^ 
bought  with  it,  and  some  one  gave  tt  to  a  young  man. 
the  son  of  a  Burmau  chief.  He  travelled  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  to  learn  to  read  it.  The  Christian  teach 
ers  taught  him,  and  God  gave  him  a  new  heart.  He 
went  home  and  preached  to  others,  and  Hfteen  hundred 
heathen  beoame  Christians  and  were  baptized. 

We  too,  may  share  in  the  blemned  work  of  sending  the 
gospel  to  the  beaiheni  that  they  may  know  and  love  and 
Mr\'e  Jesot. 


A  lltnilo  iiirl  LooklDg*  for  Jesns. 

[TOLEN  from  her  home,  a  Hindu  girl  was  carried 

to  Calcutta,  where  she  was  sold  as  a  slave.  A  rich 

Mohammedan  lady  bonght  her,  and,  as  she  was 

very  pretty,  brought  her  up  as  a   companion  and 

Slaything.  She  had  a  happy  life  for  years,  until,  one 
ay,  it  came  iuto  her  mind  that  i>he  was  a  sinner,  and 
needed  to  be  saved  from  sin.  Her  kind  mistress,  to  divert 
her  mind,  6ent  for  the  rope  dancer?,  the  jugglers,  the 
serpent-charmers,  and  all  the  amuseoienls  of  which  she 
was  fond;  bnt  the  tittle  girl  was  as  sad  as  ever. 

Since  she  had  lived  in  Calcutta,  she  had  become  a  Mo- 
hammedan instead  of  a  worshiper  of  Brahma,  Vishnu, 
and  Siva,  and  so  the  lady  brought  a  Mohammedan  priest 
to  comfort  her.  But  though  she  recited  long  jtrayers  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  five  times  a  day,  with  her  head 
bowed  towards  Mecca,  her  trouble  was  not  removed. 
After  three  weary  years  of  waiting,  the  girl  went  to  a 
Brahmin  for  relief,  hoping,  if  she  returned  to  the  faith 
of  her  fathers,  to  fiud  peace. 

At  Am  the  Brahmin  cursed  her  in  the  name  of  his 

fod;  but  as  she  offered  him  money,  he  promised  to  give 
er  all  the  help  he  could.  Every  morning,  he  told  her, 
she  must  bring  to  the  temple  an  offering  of  fruit  and 
flowers  to  VisbnUi  and  every  week  a  kid  of  the  goats  for 
a  bloody  sacrifice. 

In  India  every  flower  haa  its  own  meaning,  and  the 
flowers  that  this  poor  girl  brought  to  lay  upon  the  altar 
meant  a  bleeding  heart.  She  was  so  worried  and  trou- 
bled that  after  a  while  she  beoame  quite  ill.  Ah,  if  she 
had  but  known,  as  you  and  I  do,  of  the  One  who  oamc 


f  evt* 

-J 
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to  bind  up  the  broken  spirit,  and  who  alone  could  giw 
her  rest  and  pardon! 

At  last  she  happened  to  pass  a  beggar  in  the  street 
one  day.  You  would  have  thought  &e  was  a  strangi 
looking  beggar,  with  bis  turban  wound  around  wmK 
strings  of  beads,  his  ragged  clothes,  his  pipe  and  hit 
wooden  bowl.  She  had  never  seen  just  auch  a  bvggar 
before,  and  as  she  dropped  a  little  coin  into  his  win.dea 
bowl,  she  8aid,  almost  as  if  thinking  aloud,  "Ah,  if  evt* 
you  contd  but  tell  me  where  I  might  find  salvation!" 
Ttie  beggar  started. 

"I   have 
that  word  befon? 
be  said. 

*•  W  b  e  r  e  ? 
where?^  ehe  ask- 
ed. **I  am  sick, 
aud  I  am  afraid 
I  am  going  to 
die,  and  wbal  will 
become  of  roe?" 

The  poor  man 
told  her  of  a  place 
where  rice  wai 
given  to  the  poor. 
**I  have  faea^ 
it  there,"  he  sftitl^ 
"and  they 
one  .lesae 
who  can  give 
vation." 

"He  must  be 
one  I  want; 
me  10  Him!" 
urged.        -'—  t 
"I  do  not  know 
where  Jesus  Christ  liv«>,"  answered  the  beggar,  "hot 
I  nan  lell  you  of  a  man  who  does  know;*'  and  he  told  hor 
of  a  Brahmin  who  had  given  up  his  gods,  and  was  now  a 
teacher  of  the  new  religion. 

This  man  had  been  very  glad  to  hear  of  Jesus,  for  he 
had  long  been  seeking  peace  in  hit)  worship  of  the  false 
gods,  but  no  peace  came,  for  JesuR  alone  can  forgive  aitt. 
Weak  and  ill  as  she  was,  the  Hindu  girl  started  on 
her  search  that  verv  evening.  She  went  from  house  to 
house  inquiring,  "AVhere  is  the  man  who  will  teli  me 
where  to  6ud  Jesus  Christ?" 

No  one  knew,  until,  as  she  was  about  to  give  it  up,  nhe 
was  shown  the  bouse  she  sought,  and  met  the  teacher  o» 
the  veranda.     She  burst  into  tears  as  she  cried, — 

"Are  you  the  one  who  can  lead  me  to  Jesns?  01 
take  me  to  Him,  for  I  am  going  to  die;  and  what  shill 
do  if  I  die  without  salvation?" 

The  good  man  took  her  into  her  house,  and  heard 
sorrowful  story. 

"Now,"  she  cried,  "you  know  all,  and  where  Jesus  is; 
and  I  cannot  wait  longer  to  see  Him,"  And  how  do  you 
think  the  teacher  led  ner  to  the  Saviour,  who  she  hoped 
was  waiting  for  her  in  that  very  house? 

He  knelt  dowu  beside  her,  and  besought  the  dearLon^ 
to  open  her  eyes  that  she  mieht  see  and  believe  in  Hitt^ 
who  was  ready  to  give  the  salvation  for  which  he  longed 
And,  as  he  prayed,  the  truth  was  revealed.     She  sawth 
Sou  of  God;   and  the  Shepherd,  who  for  so   long  h 
sought  His  child,  folded  her  to  His  bo»om,  and  she  w 
at  rest. 

It  mattered  little,  now,  whether  life  or  death  were  h 
portion.     She  had  found  Jesus,  forgiveness,  and  peace 
and  henceforth  all  things  were  hers, — J)ay»prif\g. 
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Work  for  AIL 

In  the  Tineyanl  of  our  Father, 

Dailj  work  trc  fiad  to  do; 
8&ttendgle&nlDg8  we  may  gather. 

Tboof  h  we  aro  »o  young  and  few. 
Little  haodf  uU 

Help  to  (111  the  garners,  loo. 
KoC  for  selfish  praise  or  glory. 

Not  for  objectH  nothing  worth, 
Bat  to  wnd  the  hlessed  story 

Of  the  gospel  oer  the  earth, 
Tuning  heathen 

Of  our  Lord  and  Saviour's  birtlt. 


A  DlAli<rTif»  for  Two  Chll<lr«ii. 

»r  UU.  aopun  a.  rmith. 

[WiLLiK.— See  what  t*Dcl«  Jobagare  me. 
— Tencenia!  Now  you'll  havetif- 
Ihd  ceul*  to  put  in  the  missioDary  collec- 
dootliia  aftemooD. 

WUJ.1K. — Indeed  Im  not  going  to  give 
iDof  it.  I  want  some  for  niyatlf.  Five 
■Dtsls  enough. 

ScauL.  —But  Willie,  you'll  get  some  more. 
nd  we  ought  to  give  all  we  can  lo  help 
Utepoor  little  i-hildren  in  heathen  lands. 

Wnxre.— Are  ihu  heathen  thildr*n  wt 
fdy  poor? 

SoaiK.— Some  of  them  are;  hut  it  Is  doI 
Ike  money  Ihey  n«dsomuch.  They  don't 
taow  aaytbuig  about  Jesus,  and  they  need 
loai!  one  to  Itach  ihem  alwui  him,  and  to 
Up  them  live  good  ChriBttan  lives. 

Willis.— How  can  our  money  help  them 
Oat 

Bbtol— By  paying  for  Bibles,  good  books 
Bd  papers  for  them  to  read,  and  iu  helping 
(he  good  men  and  women  who  give  s]| 
IMr  time  Id  teaching  them. 

WiLUfi.— Do  you  think  my  fifteen  ccnrs 
vmld  buy  a  book  or  paper  for  aome  llltle 
hoy  or  girl  ♦ 

ScBiB.— Our  teacher  said  it  would  pay 
for  a  Sunday  school  paper  for  a  whole 
J»ar. 

Willie. — It  would  be  nice  to  know  that 
some  little  boy  or  girl,  away  off  in  Africa 
or  India,  was  reading  a  paper  thai  my 
noney  paid  for,  I'm  going  to  give  the  lif- 
leen  cents. 

BTrsiE.— I'm  glad  of  it,  and  know  you'll 
feel  happier  iban  if  ;ou  spent  the  money 
for  yourselT.  We  ought  to  do  what  good 
we  can,  and  our  hacher  sa^s,  thi:  good  we 
do  will  last  forever. 


know  not  Ood,  nor  his  Son  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  In  those  days  I  did  not  know  that 
Ood  would,  at  some  time,  permit  me  to  see 
these  fkir  lands,  "where  only  man  is  vile," 
but  through  his  providence  I  have  lived  in 
India,  and  am  now  in  Cbina.  and  have  seen 
tboueands  of  souls  who  were  in  utter  dark- 
ness. 

Here  in  China  it  seems  an  almost  hopeless 
task  to  win  men  and  women  to  believe  the 
truths  of  our  religion.  They  often  Usieu  re- 
spectfully to  what  we  have  to  say,  and  in- 
quire about  the  doctrine,  but  afterwards 
turn  aside  and  smile  with  aaelfsaliefled  air 


l.*tt«r  rron  Cblpa. 
mwfollowinf;  la  ooo  of  tho  nonthly  letters 
ISiUed  (rem  the  Mlssl»n  IttKimtior  tin;]  MollLOiIlflt 
Bplacsopal  Cfaurpb  to  tlie  i^undnj- mIi."  U,  aixI  Is 
wdtlCD  by  Mr*.  Sarah  U.  Woodnll.  Iruiu  Wulm, 
Oeotn.!  CbttUL  MImIoh:! 

DELUt  8u3(DAT  ScuoOL  Friexdb:  How 
well  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  Sunday 
School  scholar,  in  Now  York  city,  how  iu- 
tercaled  I  was  to  hear  u  rcLurned  missionary 
tell  any  thing  about  his  work  or  experience 
in  heathen  countries. 

Ther«  was  something  fascinating  to  me 
to  the  descripiiona  of  Eaalern  countries 
with   their  millions    of   inhabitants,   who 


sacriflce  some  pleasure,  orgire  your  money 
or  pray  to  Ood  lo  bless  the  work  of  the 
men  and  women  whom  be  Ma  called  to 
preach  his  gospel  to  the  heathen. 


COIKKSa  BATING. 

as  if  to  say,  Our  religion  is  good  enough  for 
na. 

You  can  imagine  this  is  very  discourag- 
ing to  the  miaatonary.  But  then  there  is  an 
encouraging  side  to  this  work;  hy  being 
kind  to  the  people,  even  though  we  can  not 
induce  many  of  them  to  believe,  we  can 
persuade  them  to  allow  their  children  to 
attend  our  schuolfi,  and  there  they  are  taught 
to  sing  the  same  hymns  that  you  loTe  so 
well,  and  read  the  same  sweet  story  of  Jesus 
and  his  love.  And  though  they  are  not  all 
converted  in  niir  Kchools,  yet  wu  bolievo  an 
influence  emanatett  from  each  child  that  ad- 
vances Christianity. 

Our  work  at  AVuhu  is  comparatively  new, 
yet  we  have  day  schools  for  both  girls  and 
boys  and  also  Sunday  schools.  Our  day 
schools  sutTered  lately,  when  the  telegraph 
was  built  through  this  place.  A  foolish 
story  went  abroad  that  the  missionaries 
were  going  to  steal  the  Boulsof  the  children 
and  send  them  to  America  on  the  wires, 
and  most  of  our  pupils  were  withdrawn. 
but  when  the  excitement  subsided  some  of 
the  children  returned. 

Bow  much  these  poor  people  need  the 
gospel  light  to  dispel  their  ignorance  and 
Bupenilition I  And  how  are  they  to  receive 
this  light?  Only  through  the  missionary, 
who  has  received  the  light  himself. 

Il  would  be  impossible  for  every  one  to 
come  to  these  far-off  lands,  but  you  may  ofl 
be  misaionaries,  and  you  are  such  when  you 


A  Letter  Frvu  a  ChiatM  Girl. 

K  Kission  Band  in  Boston  is  supporting 
a  girl  in  Miss  Cushman's  mission  ttchool  in 
Peking.  China.  Her  name  is  Wan  Shi,  and 
she  has  lately  written  a  letter  to  the  girls, 
whoee  contributions  support  her.  and  a 
translation  of  licr  letter  appears  ini/«aM<n 
Wmon**  Frientl, 
Mjf  Iffwd  Friendt;  I  received  y  ourlettera 
I  am  very  glad.  Be- 
cause I  have  not  an- 
swered before  is  truly 
myfaulL  Pleaiedonot 
think  I  mean  to  think 
lightly  of  you.  I  tell 
you  my  meaning  is  not 
so.  I  have  been  home 
since  receiving  your  i 
letters,  and  T  had  no 
time  to  write  to  you. 
Although  this  is  this 
way,  I  still  think  you 

will  be  glad  to  get  my 
letter. 

I  tell  you  to  receive 
a    letter    I    am   more 
happy  thou  to  see  my 
mother.    From    the 
time  1  came,  my  moth- 
er   does    not    like    to 
hare  me  here.     But  for  all  this  I  want  lo 
stay  at  Ibis  school  house,  and  read  God's 
sacred  books. 

Now  our  annual  meeting  has  just  passed. ! 
I  will  here  tell  you  a  piece  of  buslnest. 
At  this  school  houso,  at  twelve  o'clock,  we 
little  scholars  all  go  into  our  bedrooms  to 
sew.  The  large  scholars  go  into  anotherl 
bedroom  and  spin  Ihrcatl.  At  one  o'clock 
we  go  Into  school,  and  at  four  o'clock 
school  closes. 

At  this  school  house  we  now  have  thirty- 
five  pupils.  There  are  some  who  have  not 
come  back,  and  one  is  dead.  I  think  she 
has  gone  up  to  heaven,  because  when  she 
died  her  mother  prayed  for  her  ttiat  she 
might  quickly  be  well;  and  when  she  had 
done  praying  the  girl  was  dead.  I  think, 
that  although  in  this  world  I  cannot  see  berl 
any  more,  yet  when  I  die  I  may  always  live 
with  her  in  heaven. 

I  tell  you  my  heart  is  verj  happy.  My 
body  the  Lord  also  keeps. 

Did  you  not  tell  me  that  the  girts  of  your 
society  make  little  things  and  sell  them  to 
make  money  to  support  mcT  I,  in  this 
school,  ought  to  study  my  books  well  I 
fear  if  I  do  not  atudy  my  booka  well  you 
win  not  be  pleaseil  to  give  me  money  to 
keep  me  here  in  school. 

I  think  your  meaning  is  to  have  me  study 
well,  then  you  wil!  be  pleased. 

I  am  willing  that  Qml  keep  me  here  in 
peace  lo  study.     Your  loving  friend. 

Wam  Sm. 


h 
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rOR  THE  YEAR  1885, 

pcthottijjtsan^  thr  l^borininfiS. 

Tbe  must  thrilling  clmptiTs  iti  the 
history  of  Melbodiat  Missions  are  of 
th«  Sons  of  the  Forest.  Methodists 
never  grow  weary  of  the  oft-repealed 
tale  of  John  Stewart  and  hts  work 
among  the  Wyandota,  Finley  and 
Case  and  John  Sunday  and  tht^  ChU^fx 
Mononcue,  Between  the  Logs,  Grey 
Eyes  and  Herrehoot  are  almotit  can- 
onized among  us.  The  musical  voice 
in  which  Wilbur  Fisk  rang  ont  so 
lustily  his  call  for  misBionarieti  to  the 
Flatheads  in  Oregon  will  never  die 
out  of  Methodist  memories. 

Oh,  how  the  church  of  fifty  years 
ago  triumphed  over  the  march  of 
the  gospel  from  the  Sandu»ky  up 
into  far-off  Michigan,  and  to  the 
Isles  of  the  Lakes,  and  on  to  the  Can- 
ad  as. 

LeHB  known  to  this  generation,  but 
not  less  glorious,  was  Methodist  mis- 
sion work  among  the  Aborigines  in 
other  seotions  of  the  country.  Capers 
amoDgthe  Creeks  of  Georgia;  Neeley, 
Crawford  and  others  amongthe  Cber- 
okees  of  Tennessee;  George  Walker 
among  the  Potawataraies  in  Illinois; 
Winans  among  the  Choctaws;  Adams 
among  the  Oneidas  of  New  York; 
and  others  among  the  Shawnees,  the 
Mohawks,  the  Takimas,  the  Sioux, 
tbe  Crows,  (to.,  all  made  records  of 
heroism  and  suocess.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Charcb  mounted  up  to  many  thou- 
sand within  some  single  tribes,  and 
-we  had  gcUooIs  and  churches  all  over 
tbe  land. 

Where  are  they  all  now?  Tribes 
■were  removed  to  give  land  to  specu- 
lators. Wars  were  engendered  for 
flel6sb   ends.      Our   injustice   led  to 


Indian  outrages,  and  when  each  storm 
had  passed,  spiritual  desulation  had 
supplanted  the  work  of  God,  in  which 
treasure,  precious  livers,  and  very 
many  prayers  and  tears  were  invested. 
The  best  fragments  of  this  great 
work  are  preserved  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South.  Kven  a  part  of  the  Wyan- 
dot tribe  are  there,  still  ministered  to 
by  our  own  people. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  retains  nearly  7,500  Indian 
church  members,  while  our  own 
branch  of  the  church  numbers  within 
it  only  about  2,400  Indian  members 
in  23  different  missions. 

In  1869  President  Grant  decided  to 
give  the  nomination  of  Indian  agents 
for  the  several  reservations  to  vari- 
ous religious  denominations,  hoping 
thereby  to  remove  these  important 
interests  from  tbe  arena  of  politics, 
and  to  secure  <!'hri8lian  men  as  agents 
who  would  feel  an  interest  in  civiliz- 
ing and  Christianizing  the  tribes 
assigned  to  their  charge. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  first 
declined  to  enter  this  arrangement, 
chiefly  because  we  could  not  under- 
take to  carry  on  missions  in  the  four- 
teen different  agencies  proffered  us 
by  the  Department.  On  being  as- 
sured, however,  that  this  would  not 
be  expected  of  us,  we  reluctantly 
consented,  and  for  years  sought  to 
supervise  the  work.  We  endeavored 
to  appoint  men  who  could  attend  to 
the  secular  affairs  of  the  reservation, 
and  who  had  the  talents  and  dispo- 
sition to  snatain  schools  and  religious 
services  among  the  Indians. 

When  Hon.  IL  M.  Teller  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Interior  he 
did  away  with  all  this,  not  in  terms 
too  courteous  to  the  religious  bodies. 
Since  then  we  have  had  no  relations 
to  the  government  except  for  a  sin- 
gle school,  which  we  are  carrying  on 
by  contract  at  Poplar  Creek,  Mon- 
tana. 

The  department  acts  independently 
of  all  religious  interests,  regarding 
not  at  all  the  wishes  of  the  religious 
bodies,  consequently  religious  effort 
languishes.      Even  our  grand  work 


among    the    Yskunas    is    suffer 
greatly,  because  the  agent,  howe^ 
brave  a  soldier  he  may  have  be 
evidently  cares  little  for  our  effo 
to  Christianiae  tbe  Aborigines, 

As  declared  above,  we   have  uq 
only  our  23  Indian  missions  inpla 
of  our  own  choosing,and  will  enli 
the  6eld  as  we  have  means  and  pro 
ising  opportunity. 


Twenty  years  ago  the  writer  pick* 
up  a  newspaper  in  a  cabin  in  the  ■ 
treme  South,  published  and  edited! 
Philadelphia  by  coh>red  men,  whio 
contained  an  article  advising  iK 
freedmen  who  had  so  recently  be 
liberated.     It  said : 

"KnoivlctUe  li  power;  greeobulu  i 
powerful  Oet  knowledge,  but  above  i 
tbinf^s  gel  greenbacks." 

Many  have  found  by  expcrisDcs] 
that  it  took  knowledge  to  get  greeoj 
backs. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  th 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  ne 
ing  much  more  money  than  It  is 
oeiving,  The  workers  in  the  l^fisuo 
Field  are  urging  that  reinforcement 
be  sent  to  enter  now  openings  that 
are  full  of  encouragement,  and  where, 
in  many  instances,  the  natives  are 
themselves  asking  for  those  who  will 
give  them  the  bread  of  life. 

The  Church  has  the  means,  and  t9 
believe  possesses  the  willingness  ti> 
greatly  increase  its  contributions  for 
tbe  work  abroad,  when  it  sees  that  its 
offerings  are  needed.  The  money  will 
not  come  for  the  asking.     Tfao»e  who 
are  best  able  to  give  are  accustomed 
to  seeking  the  best  investment  for 
their  money.     In  giving  for  missions— 
they  wish  to   know  what  la  needed 
and  where  most,  needed.    This  infor- 
mation  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  — 
letters  of  one  miiisionary,  or  a  anrvejfl 
of  one  mission  field. 

The  greatness  of  the  work  and  tbe 
importance  and  pressing  nature  of 
its  claims  can  best  be  understood  by 
the  frequent  presentation  of  what 
is  being  done,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  place  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  mind  and  upon  the  heart 
of  every  Christian. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  do 
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this  than  through  Periodicals  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  subject,  the 
price  and  contents  of  which  will  en- 
sure their  circulation  and  reading. 

What  we  have  done  so  far  has  not 
been  worthy  of  our  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, but  the  published  records 
give  us  even  a  much  lower  place  than 
we  deserve,  because  so  little  has  been 
known  of  the  work.  Our  missiona- 
ries have  been  true,  but  the  Acts  of 
these  Apostles  have  been  furnished 
the  Church  in  fragments  through  the 
columns  of  our  weekly  press,  or  lie 
buried  in  the  correspondence  of  our 
Mission  Rooms.  Had  these  been 
brought  before  the  Church,  the  Mis- 
sionary Spirit  would  have  burned 
with  a  deeper  intensity  and  a  more 
endnring  flame.  One  of  onr  mission- 
aries writes  us,  "Thank  God  for  the 
Rising  Day." 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  en- 
deavoring, as  never  before,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Church  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  it  asks  the  co-operation  of 
all  its  preachers  in  securing  the  intro- 
duction of  its  periodicals  into  every 
family  belonging  to  the  Church. 

We  have  found  it  true  that  what 
costs  us  nothing  we  seldom  esteem. 
To  give  away  missionary  periodicals, 
money  mast  be  used  that  would  other- 
wise be  expended  in  the  mission  field, 
and  the  literature  thus  scattered  is 
often  unread. 

It  is  proposed  that  no  free  copies 
of  oar  periodicals  be  sent  out,  and  we 
claim  for  the  Church  they  represent 
that  enlightenment  that  will  gladly 
welcome  the  information  given,  and 
as  gladly  pay  the  amount  required 
that  they  may  be  self-supporting. 

There  is  enough  constantly  occur- 
ring in  onr  missions  that  ought  to  be 
preserved  in  a  permanent  form, 
the  knowledge  of  which  will  inspire 
ns  (o  greater  liberality  and  more  ear- 
nest endeavor,  and  through  which  the 
f  Qtnre  historian  of  the  Church  shall  be 
able  to  show  what  part  we  took  in  the 
evangelizing  work  of  the  1 9th  century. 

The  prospect  before  us  as  a  Soci- 
ety was  never  so  encouraging — the 
Church  at  Home  and  our  Missionaries 
abroad  never  more  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  our  work. 


"ioUtitftl  %iU\xi  ill  Pexito/' 
An  article  with  the  above  caption  ap- 
peared in  our  June  number  from  the 
pen  of  an  esteemed  Presbyterian  mis- 
sionary in  Mexico  and  credited  to  Tfie 
Fhangeli9toi\.h\&  diiy.  At  the  time  it 
was  inserted,  the  Gospbl  in  All 
Laxds  was  not  yet  removed  from  Bal- 
timore, and  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  correspondence  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  Rooms  expressed 
no  dissatisfaction  with  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Diaz.  The  Presi- 
dent is  indeed  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
he  is  under  constant  pressure  by  the 
church  party,  bat  he  has  not  failed  to 
respond  to  the  appeals  of  our  mis- 
sionaries, even  when  those  appeals 
were  from  the  omissions  or  trespasses 
of  the  local  governments.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  are  less  protected 
now  than  under  the  presidency  of 
Lerdo. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  im< 
pose  taxes  upon  our  church  property 
from  the  begiiining,  for  which  we  had 
the  usnal  exemption,  but  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  President  Diazes  cabi- 
net, on  fully  understanding  the  case, 
at  once  released  us  and  put  these 
matters  in  a  position  entirely  satis- 
factory to  us.  A  little  disposition  to 
be  uDJnst  could  have  extorted  from 
us  thousands  of  dollars,  and  left 
heavy  burdens  upon  us  for  all  the 
future.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that 
our  Presbyterian  friend  had  an  expe- 
rience so  diverse  from  that  of  the 
Metbodittt  Mission. 

All  lovers  of  liberty  thank  Presi- 
dent Diaz  for  his  absolute  suppression 
of  the  closed  monasteries,  and  one  of 
our  Board  of  Managers,  protesting 
against  the  representations  of  the 
article,  says:  "Of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  he  (Diaz)  aud  his  wife 
have  extended  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses to  oar  resident  pastors  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  have  done  and  are  doing 
all  we  can  reasonably  expect  of 
them."  Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Green,  does  not  in  his  article  reflect 
the  sentiments  of  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  but  directly  the  opposite. 

This  much  is  due  President  Diaz 
and  ourselves. 


The  Rev.  E.  C.  Ba88,D.D.,  in  Zion's 
herald  for  June  10,  presents  his  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  more  money 
would  be  raised  by  dividing  the  Mis- 
sionary Treasury  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  so  that  collections  would  bfr 
made  definitely  for  either  the  home- 
or  foreign  work.  We  like  the  plan^ 
There  are  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  foreign  work  and  give  nothing  for 
missions,  for  fear  it  will  be  "unwisely 
spent  for  foreign  missions  and  th& 
heathen  at  home  neglected."  Others 
can  be  moved  most  readily  by  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  those  most  dis- 
tant. The  appeal  for  money  is  almost 
always  based  upon  the  condition  of 
the  heathen  and  their  claims  upon  us. 
Shall  the  money  thus  raised  be  used 
to  supplement  the  salaries  of  our 
preachers  in  the  poor  sections  of  our 
own  land?  In  Sunday  schools  money 
raised  for  missions  is  sometimes  ap- 
propriated for  school  expenses.  Let 
there  be  the  strictest  honesty.  Let 
the  money  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  given. 


PanthlD  (^onrrrt  of  Srastt  fov 
Itiftfioujf. 

The  first  prayer  meeting  night  after 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  will, 
we  trust,  be  observed  by  all  our 
churches  as  the  monthly  meeting 'for 
prayers  for  missions. 

We  intend  that  this  Magazine  shall 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readera  by 
that  time  and  shall  give  special  aid 
for  such  meetings. 

Devote  the  evening  to  a  consider- 
ation of  a  special  field,  and  let  there 
be  several  short  addresses  on  the 
subject,  interspersed  with  prayers 
and  missionary  hymns. 

At  a  meeting  lately  held  in  New- 
ark it  was  said  that  the  time  would 
come,  when  there  would  be  much 
more  surprise  that  two  million  of 
dollars  was  not  asked  from  Metho- 
dists the  present  year  for  missions, 
than  that  it  was  expected  one  million 
would  be  given. 

That  time  will  the  sooner  come  if 
Missionary  Concerts  are  held  monthly 
in  all  our  churches  and  our  Mission- 
ary Literature  is  introdnced  into 
every  family. 
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A     WORO    FJiOAf    THE    FRONTIKH. 


^oard  of  ^lanagcrs. 
At  the  meeting  of  ibe  lioani  of 
Managers  of  tbe  MiKsionary  Suciely 
held  In  June,  reFolutioim  were  adopt- 
ed expressive  of  the  great  loas  of  the 
Society  in  the  death  of  J.  M.  Fuller. 
The  retiignatioQ  of  George  I.  Seney 
W&fi  received  aod  accepted.  If.  M. 
LeCount  and  J.  E.  Searlea,  Jr.,  were 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Hoard. 
The  officers  and  standing  committees 
for  thtt  eneaing  year  were  elected. 
The  Coromiltee  on  Publieationa  con- 
siatfl  of  Rev.  Daniel  Wi»e,  n.n  ,  Rev. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  i>.d.,  Rev.  J.  F.  Gou- 
oher,  Rev.  J.  M.  King,  p.d..  Rev.  A. 
Longacre,  ii.  d,,  Rev.  O.  II.  Tiffany, 
D.D.,  Oliver  Hoyt  and  J.  H.  Taft. 


A  Word  from  the  Frontier. 

The  proposition  and  plan  to  raise  a  mil- 
lion tbJB  year  for  tbe  HiBBionary  cauev  is  a 
grand  move  in  tbe  right  direction.  As  a 
Churcb,  we  believe  in  Providence  aotl  in 
tbe  providential  indications,  and  nur  duty 
hereafter  is  to  measure  up  to  the  demands 
made  ty  them.  The  time  has  come  to  do 
lbt»— at  least  lo  ftlra  for  it — liecausc  as 
never  before  the  (Ictnaod  is  for  a  milUon. 
"The  earth  is  tbe  I-ord'H,  and  the  fullness 
thereof,"  and  God  evidently  is  leading  ub 
up  to  this  duly  as  be  proposes  to  redeem 
this  world  to  his  Son  and.  by  him,  to  him- 
self. 

To  do  this  it  seems  but  consistent  that  be 
should  employ  tbe  mntcrial  values  and  the 
cotnraerclal  medium  among  men;  hence, 
ha  this  respect  the  money  should  be  em 
ployed  in  the  world's  evangeliz&tirm  to 
Christ.  It  belongs  to  him.  he  bought  it, 
paid  the  price,  and  now  makes  these  de* 
taands  by  opening  up  avenues  for  Us  proper 
use.  Hot?  blessed  when  it  is  sanctltledl 
Sec!  Africa  is  now  wnitlag  redemption; 
Ethiopia  is  now  stretching  out  her  arms; 
the  islands  of  the  sea  also  wait  hie  coming. 
Aud  all  tbe  world  stands  with  open  gates 
to  be  "filled  with  praice"  for  the  heralds  of 
the  cross  to  pass  throuKb.  We  must 'have 
tbe  million.  Our  woribv  Missionary  Bee 
rtrtaries  must  have  been  inspired  to  ask  it. 
O.  for  the  Inspiration  from  Heaven  to  come 
down  upon  tbe  Cburcb,  stirring  them  to 
give  it  When  men  do  their  duly  it  will 
come.  When  tbe  boarded  wealth  of  Ibe 
people  shall  How  into  the  channel  Ood 
wants  it,  it  wilt  be  done. 

Look  over  our  own  land  a  moment.  See 
thegrfal  North-west  and  Sovith-wesl.  em- 
bracing tbeie  vast  lerrilories,  ^  many  of 
which  are  several  times  larger  than  our 
large  States,  virtually  missionary  grounds. 
Our  own  iloutana  mission  Qtrld  is  one  of 
thef^o  great  demands.  Our  misfiion  covers 
not  leas  tban  150,000  rquare  miles  of  ter- 


riiciry.  with  two  cti*.)ricti.  and  ttome  thirl? 
charges.  My  own  district  has  about  100,- 
r>00  squaremiles  in  its lerritor>',  and  i6>i<nte 
an  example  of  what  is  before  us.  Great  de 
Tclopmenls  are  lo  follow.  Our  grand  old 
Missionary  Society  lies  back  of  all  such 
openings,  and  is  a  great  necessity.  Civili 
zallon  and  religion  are  accelerated  by  her 
existence  and  operation.  She  grants  us 
row  $10,000  in  this  fleld,  which  is  noble. 
Kut  the  time  draweth  nigh  when  to  fully 
work  this  field  we  shall  need  $25,000.  to 
say  the  least,  In  order  to  take  It  for  Jesus. 
Instead  of  35  or  SO  preachers,  we  must 
bavc  ion.  and  bow  can  this  demand  be  met 
with  the  millionf  Well.  Chaplain,  we 
mean  to  raise  our  proportion  of  the  million. 
even  on  this  frontier.  We  have  already 
apportioned  an  amount  in  p.xi?css  nf  that 
asked  for  aod  applied  to  thccburgcRonour 
district. 

Already  the  spirit  of  revival  is  rising, 
and  sinners  are  being  converted  as  never 
before.  Our  brethren  on  this  frontier  are 
a  noble  Innd.  They  are  praying  for  the 
mighty  baptism.  It  is  wonderful  how  a 
Utile  means  helps  a  preacher  out  on  these 
charges.  One  of  my  preachers  has  lived 
on  $10  for  a  whole  quarter,  toiling  on  a 
new  largo  circuit  100  miles  long.  Were  it 
not  for  the  missionary  aid,  be  and  many 
others  could  not  work  these  fields,  as  they 
aod  their  people  are  poor.  Yet  we  are 
hni>eful.  very  hopeful,  and  full  of  faith  in 
God  and  tbe  future  in  thi.t  land. 

Brethren  of  the  old  Stales,  don't  t>e  afraid 
(o  preea  your  claims  for  a  million.  It  can. 
be  done.  It  should  be  done,  and  it  will  be 
done,  O,  for  the  awakening  to  come 
upon  usi  Geo.  Comfort. 


Help  the  India  Theological  Seminary. 

This  is  tbe  first  Methodist  Theological 
School  organized  In  Asia.  It  Is  situated  at 
Hareilly,  North  India.  There  is  urgent  rea- 
son why  It  be  rained  at  one*  ta  ths  hiffhett 
eondition  of  fffteUvene-'t.  Its  immediate 
work  is  educating  a  native  ministry  for  a 
popnlationof  3-^,000.000.  and  in  a  language 
that  can  reach  100.000.000.  The  icbool  has 
been  In  operation  only  twelve  years,  and 
has  already  sent  out  1 1 1  native  missionaries, 
besides  preparing  a  number  of  Christian 
teachers.  There  Is  a  premng  demand  for 
(rained  men  In  a  rapidly  expanding  mission 
work.  We  are  cramped  for  means  to  carry 
nn  the  school.  Now  is  tbe  lime  for  a  shcmU 
der  to  tbe  wheel.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
mighty  moral  and  social  revolutions  in  the 
vast  pagan  world.  The  great  deep,  espe- 
cially in  India  and  Japan.  Is  breaking  up, 
The  Church  should  move  forward  with  wis- 
dom and  power  at  this  supreme  moment. 
India  pleads  for  something  worthy  of  the 
great  ofMuiing  presented.  Kowhcre  will 
ymir  Julp,  just  now,  mean  so  much.  Anti- 
Christianity  is  already  trying  to  pre-empt 
,  tbe  field.  Agents  of  skepticism  from  Chris- 


tian lands  Hie  ikiat  <iu  tlie  ground,   [flanil 
endowing  great  collegeo     Biiddhisra  la  i 
conslructing  ile  base.  "Cfin»over  i^ndl 
thin  minaiotk  kow  ? 

At  the  last  session  of  the  North  In 
Conference  the  undersigned  was  appoinb 
agent  toraiseendowmenifor  tbisSominary.l 
He  regrets  that  time  and  expense  do  : 
admit  of  calling  on  all  personally.     "Tbe 
logical  schools"  are  named  among  lheob-| 
jecta  recommended  by  the  Geneial  Coore 
ence  Centennial  Committee  for  gi  fts.  Biibopl 
Simpson  said  in  his  IsKt  Illness  that  theMol^ 
is  near  when  gifts  for  educational  purpoaci 
will  bo  tbe  favoriie  form  of  Iwnevolooce  i 
the  Cburcb.  Our  first  aim  ia  to  raise  an  < 
dowment  of  $12,000  for  anatlvo  profe 
chair.  Our  Board  of  Tnutcea  have  dectdedl 
that  Hoy  one  donating  a  stifflcieut  eum  io| 
found  a  obalr  sball  have  tbe  privilege  i 
naming  the  chair.    Who.  by  assumiog  tlie 
whole,  or  the  largest  part  of  this  sum,  wilt  ^ 
claim  this  privil^ef 

The  Mission  Board  supports  a  missioDS 
in  charge  of  tbe  Institution,  but  caq  proia-J 
ise  no  more.  At  present,  three  other  tearh-i 
ers  are  supported  in  the  school,  from  tha 
income  of  scholarship  euduwmenls.  Tltirf 
is  crippling  the  school,  and  cannot  continn 
We  are  now  running  in  debt  and  have  I 
obliged  to  refuse  some  new  students.  Con 
to  the  rescue  at  once  in  the  world's  gn 
battle  against  paganism.  Our  hope  is  in  I 
ssQctifieil  native  ministry.  We  have  won 
just  from  the  tield  that  one  of  our  gnull 
uales,  in  connection  with  another  natitil 
preacher,  in  three  days  bapiized  34S  cott*] 
verts  at  a  great  pagan  fair.  Such  a  mtaisi 
will  roll  a  wave  of  evangelism  over  tbe  \»\ 
nigbled  millions.  Tour  contribullonik 
whether  large  or  smat!,  will  aid  In  tbe 
matter.  Any  one  finding  It  more  coBV^ 
nient,  could  pay  a  considerable  sum  in  io- 
Blallments.  Pastors  might  aid  us  through 
the  Sunday  School.  Communication  caa 
be  had  with  me  at  Beaver,  Pa. 

T.  J.  SOOTT. 

The  Blonthly  Letterfrom  one  of  our  ml 
sionariea  lo  our  Sunday  Schools  will,  after 
July,  appear  in  tbe  "Gospel  in  All  Lands" 
and  in  the  "Missionary  World**  instead  of 
being  sent  out  in  manuscript  form. 

The  subscriptions  for  our  Misaionaiy 
Perkidicals  are  coming  in  a*  well  as  coi 
be  expected.  Dr.  J.  M.  King,  pastor 
Park  Avenue  Methodist  Eplsoopal  Cfau 
in  this  city  beads  the  list  with  fifty  two 
subscribers  for  "Gospel  in  All  Lands.*  and 
the  Sunday  School  at  Stamfonl,  Conn., 
supplies  its  SO  teachers  with  the  "Ooapel 
In  All  I^nds,*'  all  its  older  scholars  with 
the  "MissionaryWorld,"  and  younger  schol- 
ars with  the  "Little  Slissionary.*' 

Itev.  L.  DeLamarler  writes  from  Mendon, 
Mich.,  ordering  tbe  '  Gospel  in  AH  Lands," 
and  says:  "I  am  making  an  effort  tosupp] 
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orl  tosupplj 


Sunrjay  ichool  of&txT  aud  leacber  wilb 
in  \11  Landf;'  rarJi   Toiith   la  our 
l»jr  school  with  'Missiooary  World.' 
each  child  with  'Little  Missiooary.*    I 
!  (hall  be  able  to  accomplish  this. 
ab  far  f  I,000.0IX)  for  mlftsiooB." 
'•  tr«  careful  to  give  as  reliable  iofnr- 
as  poaeible.     By  mistake,  two  UIur- 
I  app*ar«il  iu    our  last  Issue,  one 
the  C'lly  of  Mfxico.  and  the  oUier 
Pity  of  Puebla,  tiut  both  rcpre«eiitmg 
jMiBecity.    Thc^firat  was  copied  from 
\Laition  Qraphin  and  the  itecood  taken 
from  r>r.  Heid'e  Book  on   MetbmliAt  Epia 
MiasioDP.  and  in  each  case  the  title 
fare  was  the  one  coouected  with  the 
Rer  8.   P.  Craven,  of  Mexico, 
us  that  both  pictures  represent  the 
of  PiKblo. 

The  Board  of  UUHlnns  of  tbi^  Mil)iniliF.t 
CpUcof  al  Church  in  1S49  adopted  the  rv- 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Periodicals,  of 
vlnrb  ilie  fntlowin);  is  an  extract; 

'T'lur  Committee  are  fully  siilisSed  tbit 
the  more  our  people  know  uf  iLe  import 
vca  of  miasionarv  enterprise,  the  more 
4b«y  wtll  love  il,  and  the  more  ready  they 
«U1  be  to  stutaio  it.  both  by  their  prayers 
cDoirihntlonr.  tt  is  assumed,  tticrefore. 
fact,  that  if  we  would  succei-d  in  eu 
g  the  eympailiirs  and  energies  of  the 
:h  in  favor  of  Cbri&tian  miaalons,  we 
itdo  it  by  circulnliu^  mixfltonary  intel- 
among  our  people.  This,  li  must 
keaDoeded.  can  be  done  a«  effectually  by 
dn pms  as  by  oral  communications;  and, 
perhsps,  ha  tome  iastaocca,  the  periodical 
ptw  is,  of  the  two.  the  most  certain  and 
■eeoRfal  medium."     Tru^  in  JSSa  <u  lettl.' 

Vte  have  prialeU  in  Ibis  number  the  reply 

of  Rev.  W.  D.  Powell  to  some  criticisms 

ttal  appear^  in  this  magazine  iu   JUy 

VritUn  by  Rev.   31.  E.  Beall     We  regret 

to  fbd  ID  the  Texas  Chri$tian  Advocate  of 

Jooe  6  letters  written  Ity  Mr.  rtt-nll  snd  by 

ol&er  miesioDarics,  Rev,  J.  F.  Corbin,  of 

the  Scutheni  Mdbodtst  Church,  Rev.  H. 

C.  Thomson  and  Rev.  iFaac  Boyce  of  the 

Pfpsbytcrian  Church,  complaining  that  the 

krliOD  of  Mr.  Powell  had  been  demoralizing 

In  the  mission.     They  accuse  biro  of  mak- 

bg  greater  i  ffort  to  proselyte  from  other 

rrotestant  Churches  than  to  convert  the 

Datives  from  Romanisro.     We  mUftl  believe 

from  the  fscts  ^iveo  by  the  four  miasion- 

arica  ibst  )Ir.  Powell  is  doing  more  barm 

tbao  good  io  hi^  work. 


nev.  .1.  H.  CorrellbaiJuBlflnlflhfdaDeal 
:bapcl  in  Kaoagawa,  Japan.  Dr.  Mnclay 
Ualstetl  in  thedei.1tcationeetvic«B>[ay  10th. 

The  Laurvig  (Norway)  rtvival  stUI  con- 
Linues  Sixly-one  united  with  the  church 
»Bt  quarter,  tbia  number  beingonty  a  imall 
port  of  the  fruit  of  the  long  continued  acr- 
ricea. 

Un.  G,  W,  Woodall  has  been  serioualy 
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ill  In  (.'binkiang,  China.  At  one  time  her 
life  was  dtspsircd  of.  but  hopes  are  now 
entertained  of  her  recovery.  Later  newg 
cooflrm  the  fact  of  her  return  to  health. 

The  work  on  the  buitiling  for  the  Phi 
lander  Smith  Hihlical  lostUuie.  Toklo, 
Japan,  has  commenced,  and  il  is  hoped  will 
be  completed  in  September. 

The  girls'  school  in  Lucknow  wa9  opened 
flftecD  3-ears  ago  by  Miss  Thoburn,  with 
four  pupils.  U  DOW  has  \'i,y  of  whom  more 
than  half  are  boarders. 

The  Rov.  Dennis  Osborne  writes  of  the 
successful  opening  of  the  Philander  Smith 
College  in  Mussoorie.  South  India.  Thirty 
pupils  are  already  enrolled.  This,  for 
India,  is  an  unprecedented  auocess. 

ReT.  J.  Jackson  baptized  5  pereons  at 
Wuhu,  Central  China  Mission,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reiulls  of  his  faithful  labor. 
The  ladies  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  have  through 
Mrs.  Jackson,  their  agent  in  Wnbu.  given 
out  the  contract  for  a  school  building. 

Seven  Hindus  were  boptizcd  In  Mus- 
toorlo  by  the  Rev.  D.  Osborne  on  Slay  3rd ; 
about  nOO  hare  hcen  baptized  within 
the  bounds  of  the  North  India  Miaslon 
since  Conference,  and  many  mora  are  await- 
ing Iwptjsm, 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davisaoo  will  pay  a  visit  to 
Bra.  Long's  district  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Japan  Conference  in  Beptombrr.  Bro. 
Long  is  still  in  San  Francisco  stirring  the 
people  to  enthusiasm  over  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  Mission  in  that 
city. 

A  Methodist  Episcopal  church  has  t>een 
organized  at  Si,  Paul  deLoanda.  Rev,  Levi 
Johnson  writes  of  it:  "The  metubers  of 
Bishop  Taylor'a  missionary  parly,  except 
tbose  belonging  to  an  annual  conference, 
and  except  also  Levi  D.  Johnson,  M.D..  and 
Miss  Rees.  the  Quaker  members  of  the 
company,  all  united  to  compose  this 
church." 

The  Itev,  J.  H.  Johnson  has  accom- 
plished hia  lash,  and  the  10,000  crowns  for 
the  Theological  School  for  Scandinavia 
arc  raised.  He  reported  his  success  to  the 
Conference  at  its  seeaioo  in  Tbrondbjem, 
June  11th.  The  people  have  given  as  never 
before,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their  suecesa. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  has  been  suffering 
from  an  acute  attack  of  bronchitis  and 
sympathetic  affection  of  the  brsin.  With 
rejtrct  tie  has  left  his  home  In  Hskodati. 
Japan,  for  a  brief  visit  to  the  Eouth  of 
Japan.  Re  hopes  for  a  speedy  recovery, 
aided  by  rest  and  change. 

Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain,  the  first  medical  lady 
miaalonary  ever  sent  to  a  mission  field,  and 
for  several  years  In  charge  of  a  Bucoesaful 
medical  work  in  Barellly—havlDg  gone  to 
India  in  1860— has  resigned  her  connection 
with  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Ro- 
ciety,  and  accepted  an  invitation  from  the 
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Rujah  of  Khetri,  of  Rajpootana.  to  open  a 
dispensary  iu  his  capital,  and  also  to  taka 
charge  ol  a  circle  of  girls'  schools.  8o  aays 
the  Indian  Witneu. 

Two  orphanages,  one  for  girls  and  od« 
for  boys,  have  recently  been  opened  in 
Kbandwa,  Ccnlrsl  Provinces,  India,  and 
Rs.  3,000  have  bten  collected,  under  the 
care  and  inspiration  of  the  evcraotlve 
Rev.  C.  P.  Hard.  At  Nagpur,  Jabalpur 
and  AJmcre,  church  building  projects  are 
on  hand  and  the  consent  of  the  military 
authorities  in  Jabalpur  hair  been  obtained 
for  a  grant  of  land  there,  Mr.  Hard  rays 
the  native  work  in  the  Cooferenoe  is  ad- 
vancing. 

An  enthuaiasltc  annual  meeting  of  the 
Japanese  Gospel  Society  was  recently  held 
in  Ban  Francisco.  It  is  thought  that  the 
Society  now  numbers  enough  mcmtirrn  lo 
hecome  a  separate  mission  of  the  Mclh<xliit 
Episcopal  Church.  There  are  about  forty 
memhera  of  our  Church  among  the  sixty 
enrolled  members  of  the  sociuty.  Imme- 
dhiicly  upon  this  decision,  thobc  present 
fcubecribcd  $I,&:t7  toward  the  purchase  of  a 
suitable  site  in  San  Francisco.  This  amount 
will  be  increased  to  $'J,t>OD  without  doubt, 
and  11  call  will  be  made  upon  the  Missionary 
Society  to  carry  out  the  good  work  ao  flocr- 
goticslly  begun. 

The  stir  caused  in  Xankin  by  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  finally  concluded  by  Mr. 
Hart,  has  made  the  projected  hospital 
(Philander  Smith)  a  matter  of  luterett  and 
comment  among  the  official  class.  The  hos- 
pital work  has  been  held  up  in  a  glowing 
light  by  the  United  Slates  Consul  and  all 
interested,  before  the  oflluials.  from  the 
viceroy  down.  When  the  building  is  com- 
pleted it  is  expected  to  accr>mmodate  over 
sixty  "in  patients,"  and  to  care  for  a  large 
number  of  out-patients,  7*he  chapel  will 
lie  used  ao  a  waiting  room  for  dispensary 
patients  and  will  seat  one  hundred,  and 
there  the  people  will  hear  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. 

Rer.  H.  H.  liowry  writes  from  Tstmbtia, 
North  China,  May  iBt:  "I  came  to  this  sta' 
tion  with  my  family  a  month  ago  to  f'Uper- 
Intend  the  building  of  the  parsonage.  When 
we  get  settled  into  working  order  here,  this 
will  be  a  favorite  appointment  in  our  mis- 
sion. All  the  materisl  surroundings  are 
such  as  to  make  it  a  desirable  place  of  real* 
dence.  Our  situation  Is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  with  mountains  in  sight  in  every 
direction— those  OD  the  north  crowned  with 
the  Great  Wall— and  the  air  la  delightfully 
pure  ami  clean.  The  iRolallon  and  lack  of 
socisl  privileges  we  hope  will  be  less  felt  la 
a  few  years,  as  tallroads,  which  are  sure  to 
be  a  fact  in  this  country  before  long,  shall 
bring  this  city  into  closer  communication 
with  Peking  and  Tientsin. 

Rev.  Joel  A.  Smith  left  Chtnkiani;. China, 
May  8ih,  returning  to  America.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  death  of  Mrs.  Smith 
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occurred  soon  after  her  arrival  in  China. 
Bro.  Smith  comes  home  bringing  his  two 
little  children,  finding  it  impossible  to  re- 
main in  the  mission  and  give  them  the  care 
they  need.  Supt.  Hart  writes:  "Our  pray- 
ers follow  him  and  bis  dear  babies.  We 
(Sympathize  with  him  and  pray  that  Christ 
may  support  him." 

COBBESPONDENCE 

from 
Methodist  Episcopal  HisBlons. 

Otr  HIuloB  !■  Eorwi. 
RcT.    H.   G.   Appenzeller   writes   from 
Ohimulpo,  Korea,  April  9: 

The  missionaries  to  Korea  arrived  in 
Japan  on  the  morning  of  the  37th  of  Febru- 
ary last.  The  Mitsu  Bisfai  (Three  Diamonds) 
Steamship  Company  runs  boats  to  Korea 
once  a  month.  On  March  23  the  first  one 
left  since  our  landing  in  Japan  and  we  took 
passage  in  her.  She  was  well  filled  with 
passengers.  The  chief  atti  action  was,  not 
the  Korean  missionaries,  but  the  Korean 
Embassy.  This  Embassy  came  to  Japan  to 
apologize  to  that  government  for  firing  upon 
her  troops  in  the  riot  in  Seoul  last  Decem- 
ber. Having  performed  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  they  now  returned  home. 

The  Embassy  was  compoeed  of  lo  Sho 
"Wah,  the  president,  Bok  Sal  Yok,  and 
Herr  von  Mollendorff.  Their  quiet  dignity 
and  complacent  feelings  of  importance  were 
noticeable,  but  there  was  an  absence  of  any- 
thing that  savored  of  childish  curiosity. 
Two  hours  passed  quickly  by  and  we  wen 
called  to  dinner  Mrs.  Appenzeller  and 
myself  were  seated  at  the  same  table  with 
and  opposite  the  Embassy. 

They  showed  their  appreciation  of  for- 
eign food  by  taking  the  whole  bill  of  fare, 
from  "ox-tail  soup  to  toothpicks."  But, 
alaal  the  scquell  The  two  Koreans  had 
cabins  opposite  us  and  in  lets  than  an  hour 
it  was  painfully  evident  that  foreign  food 
on  ship  board  did  not  agree  with  high  offi- 
cial dignitaries  from  the  Hermit  nation, 
They  had  their  meals  served  in  their  rooms 
the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Kobe,  where  they 
left  our  steamer. 

We  reached  Nagasaki  March  28*.  and 
were  met  on  the  boat  by  Bros.  Long  and 
Kitchin,  of  our  miESion.  Nagasaki  is  a 
charming  place,  has  a  good  harbor  and 
qtlendid  scenery— the  Switzerland  of  Ja- 
pan. This  was  the  last  stopping  place 
where  warm-hearted  missionaries  gave  us 
a  hearty  welcome,  took  us  to  their  homes, 
and  kindly  provided  for  our  personal  com- 
fort. We  left  Nagssaki  March  81  for  Ko 
rea,  stopped  at  two  small  islands  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  at  Fusan,  an  open  port 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the  country, 
on  the  morning  of  April  2. 

At  8  15  A.  K  ,  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamship,  I  made  the  following  note:  Be- 
fore me  to  the  south  is  a  small  Korean  vil 
lage.    The  walls  of  the  bouses  are  built  of 


mud,  about  eight  feet  high,  and  the  roofs 
are  straw  thatched.  Each  bouse  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  the  same  material  as 
ibe  roofs,  giving  the  whole  an  appearance 
similar  to  the  ground.  This  accounts  for 
my  failure  to  recognize  the  village  at  once 
»nd  the  extent  of  it. 

To  the  right  a  little  later  I  discovered 
unother  settlement,  stuck  in  on  the  side  of  a 
bare  mountain,  the  bouses  looking  more 
like  large  bee  hives  than  the  houFes  of  hu- 
man beings.  Encouraged  by  my  success  in 
finding  villages,  I  continued  the  seareh  and 
was  rewarded  by  seeing  two  more  along 
the  coast  to  the  north. 

At  9  o'clock  we  went  aahora,  called  on 
Mr.  W.  N.  Lovatt,  the  collector  of  the  port, 
iind  soon  after  started  for  a  walk  of  three 
allies  to  Pousan  (Fusan),  the  old  Korean 
village.  The  road  is  a  mere  path  of  suffi- 
cient width  for  two  to  walk  side  by  side. 
We  ascended  two  steep,  rugged  bills, 
looked  upon  cultivated  patches  of  land 
bere  and  there,  saw  a  man  plowing,  which 
at  once  called  to  mind  the  picture  seen  of 
plowing  in  the  Holy  Land,  met  groups  of 
fine,  broad-shouldered,  robust  men  in  holi- 
day attire  doing  absolutely  nothing,  saw 
women  washing  clothes  in  a  brook  by 
beating  them  with  clubs  on  the  stones,  no- 
ticed the. women  invariably  turning  their 
faces  from  us,  which  is  in  keeping  with  their 
spirit  of  seclusion — they  must  not  see  the 
face  of  any  man  save  their  husband. 

The  ground,  such  as  is  cultivated,  seems 
to  be  very  good,  but  the  indifference  and 
absolute  idleness  of  the  men  is  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  land.  In  times  of  famine,  Eingle 
men,  not  having  wives  to  support  them, 
perish  in  great  numbers. 

We  left  Fusan  tiie  next  day  for  Cbi- 
mulpo.  The  day  was  cold,  rainy,  disa- 
greeable. This  kind  of  weattier  continued 
the  rest  of  the  voyage,  so  that  the  speed 
was  slow  and  the  sea-sickness  long  and 
severe.  We  came  round  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  up  the  western 
coast,  entered  the  mouth  of  Han  river  at 
noon  Sunday,  the  6th  inst.,  and  at  8  p.  h. 
dropped  anchor  at  this  port.  The  river 
here  is  wide  and  shallow  so  that  we  bad  to 
go  about  three  miles  In  a  sampan  (small 
boat  propelled  by  scullers')  to  get  ashore. 
We  landed  upon  terra  flrma  as  yet  un- 
touched and  unimproved  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

A  hundred  dirty,  ragged,  bare-headed 
coolies  made  for  the  luggage  in  the  boat, 
all  the  while  using  their  lungs  very  freely. 
Though  here  but  a  few  days,  the  incessant 
yelling  of  the  people  raisescontinually  the 
question  of  the  Psalmist,  "Why  do  the 
heathen  rage?"  Mrs.  Appenzeller  first 
stepped  from  the  sampan  upon  the  bare 
rocks.  Where  to  got  What  to  do?  were 
questions  that  needed  Immediate  attention, 
as  it  was  beginning  to  rain.  There  are  no 
hotels  here  kept  by  Americans  or  Euro- 


peans, but  hearing  of  a  Japanese  one,  I 
motioned  to  a  coolie  to  carry  our  baggage, 
and  off  we  started.  The  rooma  at  the  hotd 
are  comfortably  large,  but  might  be  warmer. 
When  we  sat  down  to  the  table  it  was  to 
eat  foreign  food  well  prepared  and  pala- 
Ubie. 

Politically  the  country  iastOl  unaettlel 
There  are  disturbing  elements  at  work  at 
the  capital,  and  until  they  arew  rooted  oat, 
and  the  weak,  disordered  government  made 
strong,  we  may  expecl^little  progress  and 
much  discord  in  "the  Land  of  the  Horning 
Calm." 

We  came  here  on  Easter.  May  He  who 
on  that  day  burst  asunder  the  bars  of  death, 
break  the  bands  that  bbid  this  people,  and 
bring  them  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  Ood'a 
children. 


Rev.  Wm.  B.  Scranton,  m.  d,,  writes 
from  Nagasaki,  April  28 : 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  Mr.  Appenzel- 
ler's  departure,  I  learned  that  an  American 
gentleman  had  just  returned  from  Seoul 
I  accordingly  called  on  him  to  learn  what 
I  could. 

Mr.  T.  was  in  Seoul  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  and  revolution  last  Deceml»er, 
and  has  been  there  much  of  the  time,  if  not 
all,  since  then.  The  busineaa  firm  with 
which  be  is  connected  are  in  constant  and 
close  relations  with  the  Korean  refugees- 
heads  of  the  advanced  or  progreaaionist  or 
pro-Japanese  party— who  were  in  power 
for  a  few  days  only  in  December  last,  but 
are  now  forced  by  the  opposing  party,  who 
at  present  hold  the  power,  to  remidn  exiles 
in  Japan. 

These  refugees  are  acknowledged  by  all, 
whether  the  speaker  is  in  a  political,  civil, 
or  clerical  capacity,  as  being  among  the 
most  enlightened  and  broad-minded  of  the 
Koreans,  if  they  are  not  most  probably  the 
most  advanced.  I  have  heard  several  timea 
the  expression  used  "They  are  the  brains 
of  Korea  in  Japan. " 

X  have  seen  much  of  them  and  heard 
more  regarding  them  all,  besides  having 
the  highest  in  rank  as  my  personal  in- 
structor. I  can  use  no  higher  words  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  I  have  In  knowing 
them,  than  to  say  they  are  all  perfect  gen- 
tlemen in  both  mannera  and  address,  very 
agreeable  socially,  and  bright,  quick,  and 
eager  in  learning. 

In  case  of  any  change  in  Korean  affaln, 
mob  violence  is  likely  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  foreignen  are,  with  difficulty, 
protected.  This  is  not  because  the  govern- 
ment is  unwilling  to  stand  to  Its  tnatiei, 
but  because  of  tts  inability  to  controHta 
own  people,  an  inability  much  Increased 
when  two  other  elementa  are  added  for 
harm  in  the  shape  of  Japanese  and  Chinese 
troops,  each  jealous  of  the  other.  The 
Koreans  hate  the  Japanese  from  of  old. 
And  they  are  unable  to  distinguish  between 
Japanese  and  western  foreigners,  as  the 
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former  quite   generally    tske    to  foreign 
dotbiog. 

The  danger  is  so  great  to  the  United 
Bkates  repnsentatiTes— or  at  least  their 
mfety  so  uncertain— that  a  United  States 
Veuel  is  constantly  at  the  port,  ready  to 
act  in  an  emergency. 

During  my  stay  in  Yokohama  I  have 
been  doing  my  beet  at  the  Korean  language 
erer  since  the  first  two  weeks.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Ber.  Henry  Loomis, 
ci  the  American  Bible  Society,  I  have  had 
lastruction  from  one  of  the  refugees  from 
Korea. 

To  introduce  you  to  him  I  will  quote  a 
paragraph  from  Rev.  Mr.  Loomis  concern- 
ing htm:  "PakYoungHio,  aged  25.  Prince 
of  the  highest  rank,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  former  King,  a  neice  of  the  present 
King;  was  Embassador  to  Japan  in  1881; 
in  the  new  cabinet  was  made  Minister  of 
War  and  Commander  of  the  Korthern  and 
Southern  armies." 

His  serrices  to  me  he  renders  for  his 
conntry's  good,  as  they  express  it,  and  of 
course  will  receive  nothing  in  pay.  I  have, 
however,  with  my  mother,  been  interest- 
ing him  in  English  in  the  afternoon,  for 
his  Korean  services  to  us  in  the  morning. 

I  have  begun  to  flatter  myself  that  I  see 
a  little  into  the  language,  though  from  the 
almost  entire  lack  of  text  books,  we  have 
to  do  all  the  book-writing  and  dictionary- 
making  ourselves.  The  only  books  on  that 
language  from  which  we  can  learn  are  in 
French,  so  we  have  to  do  double  trans- 
lating. I  feel  confident  of  soon  being  able 
to  get  sufBclent  insight  for  our  first  needs. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  liability  to  out- 
breaks in  Korea  at  any  moment.  I  suppose 
daring  these  trying  days  of  overturning  old 
coatoms  and  prejudices,  and  setting  up  new 
ODCS,  it  will  be  for  many  yean  to  come  in 
Korea,  as  it  has  been  in  Japan,  until  the 
leaven  that  is  bidden  shall  pervade  all  parts 
of  the  country 

Dr.  Haclay  writes  from  Tokio,  Japan, 
April  26: 

The  political  situation  in  Korea  has  not 
ebangrd  much  since  I  last  wrote  i  o  you. 
The  new  ministry  in  Korea,  though  reac- 
tienary  In  its  antecedents,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  recognize  the  presence  and  claims 
of  Treaty  powers  in  Korea,  and  has  appar- 
ently tried  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Tieatiee. 

At  the  fame  time  the  Progressive  Party, 
which  made  such  a  terrible  blunder  last 
Aatnmn,  seems  disposed  to  renew  the 
straggle,  and  the  coontry  will  probably  not 
be  quiet  till  it  comes  back  to  power. 

Dr.  Scranton,  with  kis  family,  remains 
in  YokolMoa,  where  they  are  studyingthe 
langoage  and  preparing  themselves  for  the 
great  work  before  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appenzeller  went  on  to 
Korra  but  r^tmned  to  Japan,  and  are  now 
stopping  in  Kagiiaki,  awaiting  a  favorable 


turn  in  the  condition  of  the  country.  It  is 
a  Eore  disappointment  to  them  and  to  all  of 
us  that  they  are  not  able  lo  enter  at  once 
on  their  work  in  Korea.  We  hope  they 
will  be  able  to  do  so  at  an  early  day. 


Mrs.  M.  P.  Scranton  writes  to  Dr.  Reid 
from  Tokio.  Japan,  May  25tb: 

My  Korean  teacher  called  upon  me  yes- 
terday to  tell  me  that  he  had  decided  to 
take  the  next  steamer  for  America.  Mr. 
Pak  only  goes  now,  but  two  of  his  friends 
will  probably  follow  him.  I  have  given  the 
man  a  letter  of  introduction  to  you;  be  can 
speak  but  little  Englisfa,  and  has,  I  think, 
no  idea  of  the  inconvenience  his  Jack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  cause  him. 

All  the  Americans  here  have  been  very 
kind  to  him  and  have  treated  him  with 
great  respect,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  im- 
agines all  Americans  will  be  equally  con- 
siderate. I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  trou- 
bled about  him  lest  he  shall  receive  some- 
what rougher  treatment  when  he  reaohes 
our  Christian  (7)  land  than  he  baa  met  in 
heathendom,  unless  somebody  befriends 
him. 

I  have  given  him  a  letter  to  Bishop  Fow- 
ler and  Mr.  Meiyama  in  San  Francisco.  We 
feel  deeply  interested  in  him.  It  seems  to 
me  that  to  any  one  who  will  be  a  real  friend 
to  this  man  the  Master's  "Inasmuch"  will 
be  given. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  son.  Dr. 
Scranton,  has  been  able  to  get  a  letter  for 
you  to  Nagasaki  in  time  for  this  steamer, 
so  I  will  just  say  that  we  have  heard  once 
since  he  reached  Seoul.  He  bad  spent  two 
days  there  at  the  time  of  writing.  He  had 
made  application  to  go  into  the  Government 
Hospital  and  was  waiting  for  an  answer 
from  the  king.  He  believes  that  this  will 
give  him  (if  he  can  secure  the  position^  a 
better  Introduction  than  anything  else. 


1  Hew  Mlitioa  Statloa.  Btii. 

Rev.  Dennis  Osborne  writes  from  Rawal 
Pindl,  Panjab,  India: 

Since  my  return  I  have  been  constantly 
moving  about,  occupied  with  the  growing 
interests  of  our  work.  First  to  our  Annual 
Conference  in  Hyderabad,  South  India; 
then  to  the  Central  Conference  (given  us 
by  the  recent  regulation  of  the  General  Con- 
ference) in  Bareilly,  North  India;  and  then 
on  a  tour  through  my  district,  which  I  am 
only  now  completing. 

If  you  will  consult  a  map  of  India  you 
will  see  from  the  heading  of  this  letter  that 
wears  right  at  the  northwest  frontier  of 
this  Empire.  Here  I  am  just  establishing 
a  mission,  commanding  the  northernmost 
territory  of  British  India. 

The  country  here  is  full  of  historic  inter- 
est. Here  Alexander  the  Great  pushed  his 
conquest*^  and  planted  his  standard ;  here 
the  Indo-Aryan  civilizations  and  prestige 
won  their  earliest  and  mightiest  trophies; 
upon  this  field  the  surging  tidesof  Mahom- 


medan  conquest  ebbed  and  flowed;  here 
the  Sikh  kingdom  rose,  attained  to  a  mighty 
climax,  and  then  melted  away.  It  is  here 
that  we  now  establish  our  most  northern 
mission. 

I  return  hence  in  afewdaystoMussoorie, 
where  our  new  church  building  and  school, 
originated  by  the  beneficence  of  Christiao 
America,  claim  my  close  pen onai  attention. 
I  have  early  prospects  of  one  or  two  mis- 
sionary students  in  our  school,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  means  of  their  sostentatlon 
at  hand,  so  that  the  opportunity  might  not 
be  missed  for  want  of  means. 

In  one  of  my  charges— Roorkee — we  are 
offered  access  to  whole  villages  with  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  the  gospel  to  thousands 
by  the  establishment  of  very  cheap  primary 
schools.  The  call  has  come  from  the  Zemin- 
dars (chief  landed  proprietors)  and  bids  fair 
to  give  us  access  to  the  entire  population ; 
but,  alas  I  we  have  not  the  means  for  these 
schools,  estimated  at  15  rupe«  per  month. 


PrOffTM*  fa  Oar  JapiB  MImIob. 

Rev.  Chas.  Bishop,  of  the  Japan  mission, 
writes  from  Tokio,  May  25tb: 

The  work  goes  on  gloriously — a  unioD 
meeting  just  held  in  Kiyoto  for  all  Chris- 
tians in  Japan  must  have  had  something  of 
the  old  time  pentecostal  fire,  according  to 
the  fragmentary  accounts  we  have  as  yet 
received. 

We  have  enjoyed  a  brief  visit  from  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Jenkins,  Secretary  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  Missionary  Board,  who  Is  passing 
through  on  his  way  home  via  America. 

I  returned  a  few  days  since  from  a 
month's  visit  to  some  country  work  we 
have,  about  100  miles  north  of  Tokio.  Our 
attention  was  first  called  to  this  field  lesa 
than  two  years  ago  by  a  Bible  seller,  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Church,  who,  having  spent  some 
time  In  that  part  of  the  country,  had  per- 
suaded some  to  believe.  Upon  his  applica- 
tion we  sent  one  of  our  native  pastors  early 
last  year  to  visit  the  place.  He  remained 
about  a  week  and  reported  an  interestinff 
work  started  there. 

I  accompanied  him  on  a  second  visit  two 
or  three  months  later  and  we  found  eleven 
Christians  in  one  town  and  five  at  another. 

The  Bible  seller  kept  on  faithfully  at 
work,  and  one  of  our  theological  students 
was  sent  there  to  spend  his  vacation,  and  at 
Conference,  last  September,  we  sent  a  local 
preacher  there. 

Beside  that,  we  had  visited  the  work  from 
Tokio  a  few  times,  when  last  month  I  went 
again,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Van  Petten 
and  Miss  M.  A.  Spencer,  of  the  W.  F.  M. 
S.,  and  two  of  their  scholars. 

The  ladies  spent  ten  days  there,  holding 
meetingswith  the  women  and  girls,  teach- 
ing them  to  sing  and  assisting  in  the  ser- 
vices. Miss  Spencer  took  a  magic  lantern 
along,  and  the  attendance  at  our  mretinga 
was  greatly  augmented  by  reason  of  the 
Bible  scenes  she  exhibited. 
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X  baptized  yi/fj/ /m  peraooi  during  my 
viait,  making  one  hundTed  and  ten  since 
Conference,  and  fu  there  are  already  some 
tDore  appHciiDia  we  bope  the  year's  work 
^ifill  aggregate  one  hundted  and  flfly, 

Owing  to  the  faithful  work  of  the  Bible 
«eller  in  the  country  we  were  enabled  to 
■eBtabllah  preaching  places  in  seTeral  towns, 
thus  fornainif  a  two  weeks  circuit,  requir 
ing  one  hundred  railed  of  tTavel. 

There  are  Beveral  interesting  featuree  eon 
Bccted  with  tbts  work,  Up  to  laet  Novem- 
ber not  a  woman  bad  entered  o«r  congre- 
jgationB,  but  now  there  are  about  twenty- 
Ave  women  and  girls  among  the  Chrifltiana, 

Kot  a  cent  o\  miBaiorary  raiiney  hag  ever 
been  paid  in  opening  or  mamlalniog  chap' 
«l8,  the  people  cheerfully  bearing  the  wbola 
eipenee.  And  ao  far  m  I  know,  it  is  the 
arat  raai  eireuTt  that  haabeen  formed  where 
a  man  left  home  and  traverafid  the  whole 
^iatance  around  ibe  circuit  before  reaching 
home  again, 

But  my  especial  object  la  writing  of  thia 
work  is  to  apeak  of  the  abundant  labors  of 
Ito,  the  Btble  seller,  and  Toheabira,  thelocal 
preacher^ 

The  former  dame  to  us  about  three  years 
Ago.  He  was  iu  earnest  from  the  first,  and 
flpenit  bis  wLole  lime  in  trying  to  persuade 
men  to  believe  in  Chrislianity.  After  a 
few  roonthg,  fruit  began  to  appear  a^  ttited 
Above. 

The  town  where  be  apent  most  of  bis 
time  has  been  especially  fruitftil.  the  Chria 
4iang  iocreaiiDg  from  live  at  ofir  flrst  viait, 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  to  a  church  of 
highly  memliera  now.  He  commands  great 
wspecton  account  of  biadiaintereBled  work, 
and  although  he  cannot  read  the  Bible 
printed  in  the  simplest  style  nf  character 
without  a  great  deal  of  atumbllng,  ye%  he 
tas  led  men  of  good  etandiog  into  ibe 
■church.  I  Qevorsawamoreself  Bftcriflcing, 
bumble  worker. 

Toheshitalsamanof  (jncuwjt.  Tie  seems 
to  thoroughly  realize  the  great  need  Japan 
bas  of  Christianiry,  as  well  as  the  neceasiiy 
for  personal  salvation,  and  so,  day  after 
"day,  m  few  other  men  do,  he  talks  and 
preachea  Christianity,  often  until  midnight, 
and  then  retires,  only  to  dream  of  holding 
ftrgiiraenU.  and  to  talk  iii  hia  fitep  in  Hie 
intereota  of  Chriatianity.  Several  times 
they  have  spent  the  whole  night  Id  prayer, 
-and  have  been  woaderfulV  blesL 


Rev.  Dr.  Lowrey  gives  Ihe  following 
facts  regpecting  Bishop  Taylor  and  bia 
party: 

The  entire  parly,  exceptiDg  those  left  at 
Mayumba.  are  slill  at  LoBnda.  atudying 
Portugeae.  getting  acclimated,  and  prepar- 
ing  lo  penetrate  into  the  interior.  Several 
■of  the  party  have  been  prostrated  with  the 
African  fever,  and  some  were  down  with 
It  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  none  have  been 
^anaeroualy  ill,  and  it  ia  believed  that  each 


in  a  short  lime,  will  h«  quite  inuren  to  the 
climate  and  ordinarily  proof  againal  the 
local  diseases. 

The  Biabop  and  his  co-laborers  bave 
made  explorationa  into  the  country  in  dif- 
ferent directions  to  eligible  points  distant 
fTOm  Jjoanda  about  300  milep.  They  have 
located  four  mission  stalioDS.  to  which  fay 
thia  time,  it  is  probabJe,  detachmenls  of 
the  company  have  been  seat.  The  plan  is 
to  open  industrisl  farms  and  marcb  on  to- 
ward the  center  of  Ibe  continsni,  inviting 
Chrisiianily  and  ChrJatian  civlliistion  to 
lock  arma  and  mov^  abreast  in  the  grand 
procea&iDn. 

The  chiefs  aad  governors  nf  the  cou»tiy 
contiguous  to  Loanda  have  been  seeu  and 
consulted.  These  dignitaries  are  aU  favor- 
able to  the  missionaries,  atid  promise  to 
give,  or  lease  for  99  years,  all  the  land  they 
need,  and  to  futniah  other  faciliCles  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  enterpHsee. 

They  have  rented  alargebousein  Loanda 
as  headquarters,  and  a  friend  of  the  eDlar- 
prise  hasgLventS.OOOlopuTchase  theprem- 
iacs  for  the  mi^elon,  thia  being  the  price 
asked,  though  it  origmallycoat  :|16.000.  It 
ia  proposed  to  expend  |'J,(H)0  to  fit  up  and 
furolah  the  apariments  of  twenty  rooms  for 
mLsaion  purposes. 


Itilj  C(iDrBi«nr#. 

Rev,  L,  M.  Vernon,  n,  r>,,  writes  from 
Rome,  May  14: 

The  Italy  Conrerence  held  ita  fourth  aU' 
nual  session  April  '2^-27,  in  Bologna,  Bishop 
HuTBt  preaiding,  and  Kmilio  Borelli  acting 
as  secretary.  The  u^ual  Conference  bosl- 
nsas  wbs  duly  considered  and  dispatched,  a 
large  number  of  committees  reported  and 
their  reports  were  ditcussed  and  disposed 
of  in  regular  order,  though  the  Conference 
wae  compelled  to  hold  three  sessioos  the 
laatday  to  leach  that  result.  The  discus 
sions  were  ample  and  ofien  spirited,  and 
the  Conference  gave  evidence  of  under- 
Btanding  more  that)  ever  its  Teaponsibility 
Tor  its  own  actions  and  the  gravity  nf  its 
mialakca.  The  pastoral  reports  evinced  a 
noticeable  amelioration  and  progress  ici  our 
work  in  all  departments  and  al  nenriy  all 
points. 

Just  before  our  session  an  Italian  congre- 
gation, esTahlieihed  in  Geneva,  Swilzerlnnd, 
and  its  pastor,  asked  by  formal  petition  to 
«pter  our  Church.  They  were  received  and 
the  paator  wfi.9  admitted  on  trial  iQlheCon< 
lerence,  their  flnaneial  support  havingbeen 
already  provided  for  by  others  for  some 
time  yet,  Thus  the  Ila^y.  ^nd  the  Germany, 
and  Switzerland  Conferences  have  Joined 
hands,  and  In  two  languages  iKar  their  tes- 
timony and  hi  raid  their  common  message 
In  the  home  of  Calvin. 

If  by  some  sort  of  aplrltuai  eiosmose 
and  endosmose  the  Italian  Conference 
could  yie\i\.  to  the  Swiss  andLGerman  some 
of  its  tire,  action  and  rhapsody  of  sweet- 
voiced  song,  and  get  in  return  some  of  their 


tbnrougbnefs.  patieoc*  and  tenacity,  br>tb 
would  probably  ht  advantaged  thereby. 
Their  juxtaposition  will  render  inch  pro- 
cess in  soQte  measure  inevitable. 

Oft  April  23'1.  aiH  o'clock  p.  m..  ournev 
church  in  Bologna  was  formally  dedlcsteil 
by  Bishop  Buret,  after  an  appropriate  a&d 
able  discouree  by  Rev.  Prof,  C,  Tollis,  o[ 
Venice.  The  house  waa  packed  to  it*  nv 
most  and  some  hundreds  were  on  the  street 
unable  lo  enter.  The  church  will  accom- 
modate about  four  hundred  people  and  bai 
two  good  apartments  of  eight  rooms  eack 
above  the  audience  room,  ia  a.  very  ehasw 
and  elegant  structure,  sjid  h  spoken  of  wiili 
universal  admiration  by  the  Bolognew, 
while  its  position  is  admitted  to  be  as  good 
as  possible  for  the  city,  The  aervices,  held 
in  the  church  every  evening  during  the  ae»- 
fltoB,  were  highl}'  interesting  and  were  at- 
tended eonlinually  by  attentive  aad  eager 
crowds. 

On  Sunday  moming  Bishop  Hunt 
preached  very  tffeeiively,  through  Dr. 
Gay  as  interpreter,  to  a  Urge  and  aUenliTB 
audience,  and  afterwards  ordained  stven 
deacons,  which  be  was  reminded  was  the 
original  number.  In  the  evening  five  bretli- 
ran  were  ordained  eldcre.  Bishop  Hur*t 
conducted  the  dedicatory  and  ordinatioa 
services  in  the  Italian  language  accordiog 
to  our  ritual  and  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
He  addressed  the  Conference  very  oppof- 
tunely  and  feelingly  at  the  opeoing  of  the 
session  and  at  its  close  he  delivered  i 
lengthy  discourse,  which,  from  the  fsmi- 
liarlty  it  evinced  with  the  eveniftd  hiaiorf 
of  the  country,  from  the  aptuess  of  his  eag- 
gealloDB  and  counsels,  from  h(a  hopeful 
propbticies  for  our  Work,  the  vividness  of 
bia  illustrations  and  the  evidences  of  bii 
hearty  good  will  and  sympathy  made  i 
very  deep  and  favorable  impression  not 
soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  Bishop  saw  much  of  our  work, 
preached  in  several  of  our  stations  and 
carefully  conaldered  our  position,  rclaiioDi 
and  prospects.  Few  men  know  so  well 
bow  to  make  tbe  most  of  their  time,  of 
which  he  gave  ua  a  good  ejiample  by  hit 
varied  and  conatani  activities  duritjg  the 
few  weekfi  be  was  here. 

Rev.  Karl  Scbou,  supenuleadent  of  our 
miEsion  in  Denmark,  was  with  us  during 
alJ  our  sesBion,  much  to  our  {ratiDcalion, 
and  gave  the  Conference  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  our  Society's  work  undar  his  care. 
Besides  thanking  him  for  his  visit,  the  Con- 
ference commissioned  hitn  with  most  cor- 
dial greeiingfl  and  good  wiahes  for  our 
brethren,  his  faithful  Scandinavian  col- 
leagues. 

By  Huch  visita  and  Interchanges  the  bonds 
of  fraternity  might  become  more  sensible, 
more  grateful  and  stronger  about  the  mat- 
tered and  struggling  fractions  of  our  &^T^^• 
ptau  Melbodism  and  would  probably  con- 
duce to  tbeir  greater  unity  of  being  and  ae* 
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ion.  ms  well  w  to  their  larger  mutual  co 
Iteration  and  helpfulness.  Bro.  Schou 
Muue  to  Italy  for  his  health,  which  is  at 
pnnnt  unhappily  precarious,  though  we 
mmld  fain  believe  bettered  somewhat  by 
Ua  aojoum  here. 

As  the  cable  was  daily  telling  us  of  .Gen. 
Gtrmnt'fl  sufferings  and  hourly  peril,  the 
[Vmference  by  a  rising  vote  requested 
Blahop  Hurst  to  express  to  the  Qeneral  our 
lirofoand  sympathy  with  him  in  his  suffer- 
ings, our  sincere  gratitude  for  his  high  ser- 
rioea  to  the  United  States,  the  friend  of 
[Talted  Italy  and  the  generous  contributor 
to  her  spiritual  redemption,  and  respectful 
kaaarancea  of  our  high  personal  regard. 

The  conference  expressed  by  vote  its 
hoarty  appreciation  of  the  Bishop's  visit 
■ad  services,  and  he  was  respectfully  asked 
to  communicate  our  sincere  gratitude  and 
eordial  greetings  to  our  missionary  author 
itiea  at  New  York,  to  the  venerable  bishops 
irtio  have  visited  us  in  other  years  and  to 
the  home  Church. 


Motca  froB  ItAl/. 
Rev.  Leroy  M.  Yemon,  d  d  ,  writes  from 
Rome,  May  27: 

TiM  opsning  of  a  new  Methodist  Church, 
with  room  for  400  people  and  having  a  very 
dkUt«  and  beautiful  gothic  front,  in  the 
OBBtre  of  Bologna,  was  quite  a  striking 
event  for  that  old  city.  It  was  dedicated  by 
Biahop  Hurst,  April  23d,  during  the  session 
of  tlie  Italian  Conference.  Large  audiences 
have  thronged  it  ever  since,  and  very  con- 
siderable public  interest  is  manifested  in 
our  work  under  these  new  conditions. 
Among  the  attendants  are  several  students 
and  an  occasional  professor  from  the  Uni- 
veraity.  A  senator  of  the  realm  has  been  in 
almost  every  meeting  Mnce  the  dedication. 
Oar  Church  is  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  aome  of  the  best  elements  among  the 
people,  and  especially  smong  thoee  already 
Protestants.  Since  Conference  closed,  a 
■Btmth  ago,  I  have  had  seven  applicants  to 
«nter  our  ministry  and  work.  Two  were 
jouag  men  of  some  experience  as  laborers 
and  spewing  English.  One  minister  wished 
to  come  to  us  with  his  congregation  from 
another  denomination.  Inter  denomina- 
tional unity  and  paucity  of  means,  leave 
oa  in  suspense  and  reflection. 

A  young  prieet,  yet  in  Seminary,  of  clear, 
cachetic  speech,  with  a  good,  bright  face, 
and  buoyant  in  hope,  called  on  me  yester- 
d^,  wishing  inttanttr  to  join  our  ranks, 
putting  off  Ilia  galling  cassock.  It  was  an 
ungracious  necessity  to  have  to  throw  a 
ahade  over  that  buoyant  face,  eagerly  pro- 
jecting its  own  light  hopefully  toward  a 
better  future,  and  to  have  to  remand  the 
youth  with  a  suspended,  if  not  a  half-stifled 
purpoae,  into  the  sepulchral  ranks  of  the 
loathed  priesthood.  Put  yourself  in  hi$ 
place  or  ffl^;  think  of  It;  taste  it;  is  it  not 
Utter  as  gall?  What  Is  to  be  done  with 
then  that  "flee  as  abird  to  your  mountain  V 


The  circumstances  of  life  here  form  triple 
bonds  about  such  unhappy  souls;  and  we 
who  have  the  commission  and  vrill,  often 
have  not  the  way,  the  means,  to  strike  off 
their  tormenting  and  damning  chains. 

Bishop  Hurst's  visit  was  very  grateful 
and  helpful  to  this  mission.  Besides  pre- 
siding in  the  Conference,  he  visited  and 
preached  at  several  of  our  stations,  also 
looking  into  our  general  interests.  His 
workf  ulness  was  a  wholesome  and  inspir- 
iting example.  His  activities  took  many 
lines,  and  a  change  of  effort  seemed  indeed 
to  him  to  be  rest.  To  such  a  miny-sided 
one  there  is  little  other  rest  in  this  classic 
land.  With  the  historic  associations  and 
reminiscences,  the  artistic  treasures,  the 
hoary  monuments  and  the  garnered  lore  of 
ages,  his  attention  was  busied  on  all  sides. 

NOTES  FROX  MISSION  LANDS. 


Th«  BiptlitMlMiOB  ktSaltlUa.  Mexico. 

The  Rev.  W.  D.  Powell,  of  the  Baptist 
Mission  in  Mexico,  writes  us  respecting  a 
letter  written  lis  by  Rev.  M.  E.  Beall,  and 
which  appeared  in  our  May  number.  He 
says: 

My  first  impulse  on  reading  the  letter 
was  to  say  to  the  writer,  in  the  language  of 
Nehemiah,  "I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so 
that  I  can  not  come  down."  But  as  he  rep- 
resents a  grand  denomination  who  are  doing 
a  good  work  in  the  evangelization  of  Mex- 
ico, I  venture  a  few  words  of  explanation 
of  the  above  named  extracts  arranged  by 
the  writer  with  a  view  to  impress  the  aver- 
age reader  that  the  Baptists  have  been 
guilty  of  gross  misrepresentation. 

The  clipping  from  the  Chri$tian  WeeiUjf 
must  have  been  from  an  editorial,  for 
which  I  am  In  no  wise  responsible.  How- 
ever, the  facts  stated  are  in  the  main  correct. 

On  the  night  of  September  Idth,  1883,  a 
grand  ball  was  fiven  in  Saltilloon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mexican  National  Railway. 
It  was  largely  attended.  Gtov.  Madero,  with 
whom  I  was  arranging  for  the  establish- 
ment of  certain  schools,  was  present,  and 
noticing  one  American  lady  present  who 
did  not  dance,  asked  her  reason,  when  she 
replied.  "I  am  a  Baptist  and  do  not  dance." 
The  following  day  the  Qovemor  told  me  of 
the  circumstance,  and  said,  "I  am  so  glad 
that  the  Baptists  believe  that  an  education 
consists  in  something  more  than  to  play  a 
little  on  the  piano  and  dance."  The  lady 
was  not  connected  with  our  mission,  but 
her  consistency  did  aid  us  materially  In 
eecuring  a  liberal  contribution  from  Mr. 
Madero. 

Our  properiies  and  endowment,  held  by 
purchase,  gift  and  lease,  amount  fully  to 
$140,000.  This  has  been  largely  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Evanisto  Madero,  who  was  governor 
of  this  state  till  last  December. 

One  of  our  properties  Is  Madero  Institute 
located  in  this  city.  I  bought  the  ground 
and  building  from  the  State  for  ten  thou- 


sand dnJUrs.  the  Baptifl's  of  Baltimore  con- 
tributing much  of  the  means.  It  was  quite 
a  bsrgain,  as  It  is  worth  to-day  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The 
Bishop,  in  a  sermon  here  referring  simply 
to  Madero  Institute,  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment had  given  ns  house,  lot  and  money. 
In  my  reply  I  used  the  language  quoted. 
Do  you  suppose  that  this  man  does  not 
know  any  difference  between  a  personal 
gift  from  a  num  who  cbancea  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  a  State,  and  a  gift  from  the  State 
itself? 

In  regard  to  what  follows  relating  to  the 
school  I  have  only  this  to  say : 

1.  The  State  has  never  paid  a  cent  into 
the  treasury  of  Madero  Institute.  The  leg- 
islature offered  us  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  we  declined. 

3.  Mr.  Madero  supports  ten  orphans  in 
our  school. 

3.  Mr.  Cardenas,  who  is  President  of  Ma- 
dero Institute  and  Superintendent  of  our 
Sunday  school,  informs  me  that  every  pupil 
has  at  sometime  attended  our  Sunday 
school,  and  nearly  all  are  regular  members. 
Many  have  brought  their  parents  to  Sunday 
school  and  to  Christ  The  attendance  is 
voluntary. 

4.  In  the  school  we  simply  endeavor  to 
give  a  Christian  education,  allowing  fullest 
liberty  of  conscience.  We  are  satisfied  to 
bring  the  children  in  contact  with  the  Bible, 
and  leave  each  one  free  to  form  her  own 
opinion. 

iHoelKts  Beforasd  PrMkjtsrIaa  Blnlom  la 
Mexico. 

The  Rev.  NeiU  E.  Pressly  writes  us  from 
Tampico,  Mexico,  May  15 : 

The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  I  am  a  member  and  its 
missionary,  began  work  in  Tampico,  In 
the  central  station  in  January,  1880.  Tam- 
pico is  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the 
State  of  Tamaulipas,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Panuco  river.  Population,  5,000.  The 
work  has  steadily  increased,  and  in  one 
BUtion  has  been  greatly  blessed.  The  mis- 
sion has  five  regular  stations: 

Tampico,  in  the  state  of  Tamaulipas. 

Pueblo  Viejo,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Tampico  Alto,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Chiconcillo,  In  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 

Panuco,  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  working  force  consists  of  the  Mis- 
sionary. N.  E.  Pressly:  Pedro  Trujlllo, 
native  minister  ordained;  Zenon  J,  Zileta, 
native  minl6ter]iceDBed;Neme8io  Arrebalo, 
native  minister  licensed ;  Ines  Hernandez, 
native  minister  licensed;  Pollcarpo  J.  81- 
gura,  native  minister  licensed ;  Gila  Zalagar, 
(female)  teacher. 

In  Tampico  the  work  has  not  been  en- 
couraging, as  it  is  a  most  notable  fact  that 
the  people  are  very  indifferent  in  the  ports. 
The  memberahip  of  the  church  Is  ievmUen. 
Until  this  year  a  day  school  has  been  kept 
up  with  an  average  of  forty  pupils.  We 
have  a  Christian    Association  that  holds 
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weekly  meetings.  The  object  \%  IhediKiri- 
butioD  of  tracts  and  the  Scriptures.  This 
society  contributed  $62.00  for  Christian 
work  last  year. 

In  OhieoneUlo  the  work  began  In  1883. 
In  the  following  year  a  church  was  organ- 
ized with  Jl/K^  members,  four  of  them  being 
elected  and  ordained  as  ruling  elders.  One 
of  the  elders  began  studying  with  a  view 
to  the  ministry.  The  membership  has  in- 
creased to  eighty ;  they  have  built,  by  their 
own  eftorts.  a  neat  church  10x8  Mexican 
yards,  and  it  was  dedicated  on  the  25th  of 
last  Harch.  The  student  bad  made  such 
progress  that  be  was  licensed  on  the  7th  of 
last  April  and  began  bis  work  as  an  eran- 
gelist  The  congregatjpn  is  scattered  over 
a  large  territory.  In  The  bounds  of  this 
church  there  are  two  out  stations — Moral 
de  Ocampo  (ranch)  and  Tantima  (town  of 
1,200  inhabitants)  where  Sr.  Ines  Hernandez 
preaches  every  tn  o  weelcs. 

The  girls'  school  is  under  the  care  of  Dona 
Gila  Zalazar.  There  Is  also  a  Men's  and 
Women's  Christian  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause. 

In  1888  work  was  begun  in  Pueblo  Vi^, 
a  leagues  distance  from  Tampico.  Fanati- 
cism on  the  one  extreme,  and  indifference 
on  the  other,  and  the  removal  of  families 
have  kept  our  work  reduced  in  this  point. 
From  a  membership  of  fourteen  it  has  been 
reduced  to  about  half  by  removals,  death, 
and  separations. 

In  Tampieo  Alta,  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  central  station  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  active  Christian 
work  began  in  May  of  last  year,  1884.  I  had 
preached  there  occasionally  since  1881,  but 
it  being  the  seat  of  image  idolatry  no  foot- 
hold could  be  gained.  The  narrowest  es- 
cape of  my  life  was  at  this  point.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  famous  Senor  de  Tampieo  Alto. 
The  first  convert  was  the  civil  magistrate 
of  the  place,  and  he  began  to  have  secret 
meetings  of  worship  at  his  house  until  Ivst 
May,  when  his  house  was  converted  into  a 
chapel  and  he  the  preacher.  Ten  persons 
have  been  baptized,  and  four  of  these  are 
members  of  the  church.  The  Christian 
Association  numbers  twelve  men  and  three 
women. 

In  Panueo,  thirty- five  miles  west  of  Tam- 
pico in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz,  a  station  was 
opened  in  May,  1884,  under  the  direction 
of  the  licentiate  Zenon  J.  Zateta.  I  have 
just  returned  from  there,  having  8i)ent  two 
weeks  with  the  little  flock.  A  church  was 
organized,  nine  adults  baptized  and  re- 
ceived as  members.  A  mixed  Echool  is  di- 
rected by  the  preacher. 

During  the  present  year  (since  January) 
four  persons  have  been  baptized  in  Tam- 
pico, and  four  received  as  members. 

In  ChicmeUlo,  lixteen  bapUsms  and  six 
members  received. 

In  i^ntMV,  nine  baptisms  and  nine  mem- 
bers received. 


Giadalajsrt  nd  Ite  Mluloii. 

Rev.  D.  F.  Waikins,  of  the  Somhern 
Methodist  Mission  in  Mexico,  writes  us 
f[^m  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  May  18: 

Jalisco  is  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  populous.  It  has  been 
the  home  of  revolutions  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 

Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  the  State,  has 
eighty  thoucand  Inhabitants,  and  is  second 
to  no  other  city,  excepting  the  City  of 
Mexico,  In  its  moral  and  mental  improve- 
ments, Its  fine  buildings,  schools  and  Pro- 
fessors. The  city  is  improving  rapidly  In 
every  way.  We  have  now  several  lines  of 
horse-railways,  electric  lights,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  telephones  throughout  the 
city,  and  soon  we  are  to  have  artesian  wells 
and  beautiful  fountains  with  an  abundance 
of  water. 

Ever  since  Protestantism  entered  the 
country  the  number  of  murders,  robberies 
and  crimes  generally  have  been  on  the  de- 
crease. 

The  number  of  public  schools  and  pupils 
attending  them  have  increased,  and  the 
teachers  generally  are  of  a  higher  grade 
than  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  Guadalajara 
is  represented  by  a  large  number  of  well- 
educated  men  possessed  of  sterling  quali- 
ties. Never  were  there  more  promising 
young  men  in  Guadalajara  than  those  now 
entering  public  life.  Those  who  have  been 
Professors  in  the  State  College  of  late  years 
are  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  earnest 
efforts  in  seeing  so  many  educated  young 
men  whose  influence  is  felt  all  over  the 
State.  The  teachers  of  the  public  and 
State  schools  and  the  army  officials  are  gen- 
erally anti  Catholic. 

Skepticism  pervades  among  them,  it  Is 
true,  but  such  as  could  be  easily  dispelled 
if  the  evangelical  church  had  books  to  put 
into  their  hands  to  meet  their  need.  Indeed 
many  who  areconsldered  skeptical  are  only 
apathetic  to  all  religious  ideas. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  i)eriod' 
icals  published  throughout  the  Republic 
favor  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  author- 
ities of  the  large  cities  are  nearly  all  of  pro- 
gressive ideas,  and  the  people  are  docile. 
The  outbreaks  that  occur  now  and  then 
against  the  Protestants  are  brought  about 
by  the  priests,  yet  Protestant  services  can 
be  celebrated  In  all  the  large  towns  with 
comparative  safety. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  prom- 
ising missionary  field  than  Mexico,  and  a 
great  and  glorious  harvest  awaits  the  ear- 
nest, faithful  laborer  in  this  country.  Evan- 
gelical ideas  have  permeated  the  whole 
nation,  and  particularly  the  middle  class. 
It  is  true  there  are  many  obstacles  lo  the 
way,  and  we  have  to  fight  every  Inch  of 
ground,  but  we  have  also  rare  advantages, 
and  the  victory  Is  sure.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy  tell  their  people  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  coming  to  take  their  country;  that 


the  railroads  are  Impoverishing  the  ni 
that  the  authorities  are  in  league  with  ttl. 
"Yankees,"  and  that  Protestant  mlnisl« 
are  here  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  peopb 
to  receive  the  new-comers. 

The  clergy  are  not  ashamed  to  deodvt 
the  people  In  this  way,  and  it  affects  tba 
but  little  when  they  are  told  that  they  wen 
the  party  that  brought  the  French  here  It 
take  possession  of  this  country. 

In  the  district  of  Guadalajara  we  havs 
five  schools  for  boys  and  girls  with  <■• 
hundred  snd  fifty  children  enrolled ;  bim 
churches,  three  of  which  b*ve  been  o^u- 
ized  within  the  last  three  months;  ate 
eleven  other  congregations  where  oo» 
slonal  services  are  held. 

In  December,  1688,  the  first  church  nm 
organized.  Since  then  1,108  persons  have 
been  bsptized  in  the  mission,  6&4  of  wboK 
have  been  received  to  church  mexnbercU^ 
the  remaining  414  being  children,  a  fair 
proportion  of  whom  are  now  faithful  mea- 
bers  of  the  church. 

Encouraging  reports  are  received  con- 
stantly from  the  towns.  About  a  month 
ago  I  organized  a  church  in  a  town  about 
sixty  leagues  from  Guadalajara;  one  of  Qi» 
members  received  at  that  time  came  fromft 
small  ranch  not  far  from  the  town.  B» 
returned  home  full  of  zeal,  and  of  tht 
twenty  or  thirty  Catholics  on  the  mA 
twelve  have  accepted  the  Gospel  throng 
his  efforts. 

I  received  good  news  this  week  from  a 
town  where  we  have  a  congregation  of 
about  thirty  persons  of  which  a  young  wo- 
man has  charge.  She  Is  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  principal  families  of  the  placsL 
Sometimes  they  hold  services  there  every 
day  for  a  week,  and  a  young  man  writing 
me  of  the  work  there  said  that  "last  TWsAqr 
afternoon  they  had  had  a  Sunday  Bchool." 

During  the  year  ending  last  February  I 
had  received  about  one  hundred  to  chared 
fellowship,  and  during  the  year  had  scM 
and  distributed  897  Bibles,  1,029  Testft- 
ments,  snd  3,072  Portions. 

Though  there  are  many  drawbacks,  yet 
on  the  whole  the  work  in  our  mission  waa 
never  more  promising. 

We  ask  the  prsyers  of  all  who  may  read 
these  lines  that  the  Lord  may  bless  mor» 
abundantly  us  and  our  work,  and  give  «■ 
that  faith  that  removes  mountains. 


The  Gmp«1  Ib  lila  Mlisr. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  G.  Bliss  writes  to  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilman,  Secretary  of  the  American  Mhle- 
Society,  as  follows: 

In  a  town  in  the  Interior  of  Asia  Minor 
there  are  125  families  connected  with  th» 
Protectant  congregation.  Of  this  numbsr 
110  have  regular  family  worship.  Thir^ 
years  ago  very  few  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
that  town  knew  any  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  The  entrance  of  God's  Word  ffm 
light.  The  divine  truth  was  a  leaven.  It* 
dissemlDaiion  was  slow  at  first,  resdilas 
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■  homes  uid  neir  hearts  one  bj  one,  and 
I  the  work  has  come  to  its  present  en- 
Kgiag  proportioDS.  In  lUustration  of 
Mm  process  by  which  the  leaven  is  still  si- 
lantly  and  qui«!tly  contlDuing  its  process, 
<h*  following  may  be  given : 

Not  long  ago  a  young  man,  a  Protestant, 
hot  not  a  church  member,  brought  home  to 
U>  father's  bouse  a  bride.  This  young  wo- 
mn,  having  been  accustomed  to  the  super- 
•lltious  obaervaDces  and  accepted  tenets  of 
the  Orthodox  Armenian  Church,  knew  lit- 
11*  of  the  new  faith,  as  Protestantism  is 
csUed.  In  the  family  of  her  husband's 
flather  she  saw  many  things  to  her  very 
novel.  Instead  of  attending  lo  business  or 
pla—nre  on  the  Sabbath,  as  so  many  of  the 
aominal  Christians  do  all  through  Turkey, 
the  day  was  spent  in  reading  the  Bible,  at- 
tBodiag  on  preaching,  singing  psalms 
■nd  hymns  and  spiritual  songs. 

The  young  bride  was  much  impressed 
by  these  things.  Her  heart  was  touched  by 
the  touth  and  she  soon  made  the  choice  to 
wliich  the  Spirit  urged  her,  and  rejoicing 
fa  the  hopes  the  gospel  revealed,  she  be- 
eame  very  happy.  Ere  long  sickness  came 
to  the  family  and  her  husband  was  taken 
from  her.  The  faith  of  the  young  woman 
wu  sorely  tried  by  this  affliction,  but  she 
faltered  not  In  her  purpose  to  be  true  to  her 
Beviour.  The  earnest  prayers  of  her  hus- 
beiid  remained  as  a  treasure  In  her  memory 
aod  with  many  tears  she  rehearsed  to  others 
how,  without  a  fear  or  doubt,  he  passed 
.  away  to  the  better  even  the  heavenly  home. 

Time  again  passed  on  with  varied  expe- 
tiencea.  Her  life  and  character  impressed 
Many.  She  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
Belabor,  an  Armenian  of  the  old  church, 
whoee  first  wife  had  died,  leaving  children 
who  very  much  needed  a  mother's  care. 
After  considering  the  question  In  all  its 
hearings  the  gave  her  answer.  She  told  of 
her  hope  in  Christ,  and  that  she  could  do 
Bodiing  that  would  hinder  her  from  serv- 
iag  her  Saviour  with  all  fidelity.  All  her 
oonditioDs  were  complied  with,  and  she  en- 
teted  into  her  new  r^attons  with  pleasure 
and  oonfidenoe  that  she  would  be  able  to  do 
good  to  her  husband  and  his  children. 
From  the  outs^  her  light  shone  out  clearly, 
aad  her  new  home  and  the  whole  neigh- 
boifaood  were  cheered  by  it  The  children 
were  impressed  by  her  kindness  to  them 
and  soon  found  that,  though  a  Protestant. 
■be  was  a  better  mother  than  the  one  whom 
death  had  taken  from  .them.  Oaths  and 
uger  and  cursing  were  no  longer  known  in 
that  household.  The  children  soon  learned 
the  hugoage  of  prayer  and  song,  and  hap- 
plnesa  was  the  portton  of  all. 

From  the  same  town  are  reported  also 
many  examples  of  the  power  of  Christian 
filth  to  sustain  In  the  hour  of  severest 
affliction.  A  young  girl,  for  six  years  a 
gnat  sufferer,  being  all  drawn  up  with 
AeomatiBm  and  completely  helpless,  has 
pat  her  whole  tnist  in  Christ,  and  lives  a 


life  of  sweet  Inward  peace.  She  is  very 
poor,  and  destitute  of  nearly  every  physical 
comfort,  but  is  always  cheerful  and  uncom- 
plaining, a  beautiful  example  of  what  the 
Ooapel  can  do  for  us  all  in  sorrow. 

The  Ooipcl  Is  ft  Kobbrr'a  D*i. 

BT  IkT.  H.  LOOMII. 

Three  years  ago  tbe  Rev.  Toda  Todatsa 
was  on  his  way  to  Kujukuri,  Japan,  and 
passing  down  the  Tonegawa  river,  landed 
about  3  o'clock  at  night  at  a  small  vlllai;e 
where  there  was  but  one  poor  hotel.  Be- 
sides himself  there  were  ten  men  and  two 
women,  and  but  two  small  rooms  were 
available  for  their  accommodation.  They 
were  all  crowded  into  these  two  apartments ; 
but  instead  of  taking  rest,  as  would  seem 
most  natural  and  proper,  the  ten  men  began 
to  drink  and  sing  in  such  a  boisterous  man- 
ner that  it  was  imposAible  for  the  others  to 
sleep.  The  singing  and  revelry  increased, 
and  in  their  drunken  carousal  some  of  the 
number  began  to  dance. 

Mr.  Toda  had  his  bed  prepared  and  had 
laid  down  with  the  hope  that  they  would 
soon  get  quiet,  and  then  he  could  get  some 
sleep.  But  as  they  were  plunging  about  he 
was  now  and  then  struck  with  their  feet, 
and  one  of  them  fell  down  upon  him.  The 
women  were  treated  In  a  similar  manner, 
and  also  insulted  with  the  vilest  language. 

He  kept  quiet  for  a  time,  but  their  con- 
duct became  so  very  offensive  and  violent 
that  he  thought  to  himself,  I  will  rise  and 
beat  those  fellows  and  teach  them  better 
manners.  Then  he  reflected  that  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  and  unbecoming  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  So  he  continued  in  silence  until  at 
last  they  became  weary  and  lay  down  also. 

But  tbe  space  was  Insufficient  for  all  to 
be  comfortable,  and  one  of  them  jumped 
upon  Mr.  Toda  while  others  pualied  him 
with  their  feet.  He  still  said  nothing ;  but 
when  they  again  addressed  the  women  in 
an  improper  manner  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer.  Rising  from  his  bed,  he  took  a  seat 
beside  the  dim  lamp  and  lifted  up  his  heart 
in  prayer  for  wisdom  and  guidance  in  this 
hour  of  peculiar  trial. 

Then  for  the  first  time  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  said.  "Be  still;  it  is  very  late. 
Do  not  talk  in  this  way  to  these  poor  women. 
They  are  strangers,  and  helpless ;  and  though 
I  have  never  seen  them  before  I  cannot  keep 
quiet  and  see  them  treated  in  this  way.  I 
have  said  nothinginregard  to  your  conduct 
towards  me,  but  I  cui  keep  silent  no  longer. 
I  thought  at  first  that,  being  a  man  of  high 
rank,  I  ought  not  to  endure  such  vile  and 
abusive  treatment,  and  as  was  formerly  the 
custom  it  was  my  duty  to  punish  you 
severely.  Then  I  reflected  that  the  times 
have  changed,  and  I  am  not  a  believer  in 
such  doctrinra  any  longer,  so  I  propose  to 
tell  you  an  amusing  story  instead." 

All  of  them  called  out  at  once,  "Let  us 
have  the  story.  Please  tell  it  to  us  now." 

Then  Mr.  Toda  b^an  by  saying,  "1  saw 


a  horse  to  day,  and  that  horse  was  very  bad. 
He  kicked  a  man.  In  the  same  place  I  saw 
a  bad  dog.  It  hit  a  person.  U  this  not 
very  strange?"  Then  they  called  out  very 
earnestly,  "Where  are  they;  and  where  did 
such  a  thing  happen?" 

He  replied  that  it  was  not  far  away;  and 
now,  said  he,  "Wliat  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  beast?"  One  of  them 
answered,  "Hen  are  the  chief  of  theuni- 
verM,  and  everything  Is  subject  to  their 
control."  "Tes,"  said  Toda,  "man  is  un- 
questionably superiorto  all  other  creatures, 
and  Is  possessed  of  qualtUes  that  raises  him 
above  and  distinguishes  him  from  the 
brutea  The  most  important  difference  is 
that  he  is  capable  of  moral  distinctions  and 
of  virtue.  He  is  able  to  judge  what  is  right 
and  wrong,  and  is  therefore  responsible  for 
his  conduct.  The  beast  is  not  able  to  com- 
prehend the  moral  qualities  of  actions,  and 
is  not  in  the  same  way  accountable  for  hia 
acts.  If  a  man  is  destitute  of  reason  he  is 
like  a  beast.  But  having  reason  and  con- 
science he  is  responsible  for  the  use  of  them, 
and  should  always  do  what  is  just  and 
right." 

One  of  the  men  said,  "Thislsvery  true." 
Others  said,  "What  is  right?"  and  then  they 
twgan  a  hot  discusdon  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Toda  interrupted  them  by  saying, 
<'Be  still,  you  should  not  quarrel  in  this 
way.  I  have  something  more  to  toll  you. 
You  have  heard  what  I  said  about  the  horse 
and  dog.  You  well  know  that  a  horse  Is  to 
assist  man  by  the  use  of  his  strength.  The 
dog  is  to  guard  bis  house  at  night.  These 
are  what  they  are  intended  for  snd  what 
they  ought  to  do.  If  they  fail  to  perform 
these  duties,  and  on  the  contrary  bite  and 
injure  mankind,  they  are  not  in  reality 
what  they  would  appear  to  be  in  shape. 

So  if  men  do  not  follow  the  dictates  of 
conscience  and  reason,  but  act  like  beasts, 
they  are  not  truly  men,  but  only  such  In 
outward  appearance. 

I  have  observed  your  conduct  to-night. 
I  ought  to  have  been  treated  with  conside- 
ration and  respect,  but  you  kicked  and 
trampled  upon  me  like  beasts.  You  should 
have  protected  the  needy  and  helpless,  but 
you  have  treated  these  women  in  a  shameful 
manner,  and  have  caused  them  great  anxi* 
ety  and  fear.  Is  this  becoming  those  who 
are  the  chief  of  the  universe?  I  do  not 
think  so ;  and  the  story  of  the  horse  and  dog 
is  only  a  parable  to  show  how  I  have  been 
treated  here. 

Then  one  of  the  number  (who  was  ap- 
parently the  leader  of  the  band),  s^d  to  the 
others,  "You  must  not  answer  this  man 
with  foolish  or  angry  words.  He  is  not  one 
of  the  common  people,  but  a  teacher  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
him  before  and  his  doctrine  is  good. " 

Mr.  Toda  was  greatly  surprised  and  said, 
"I  can  not  remember  your  face  nor  do  I 
think  I  have  met  you  at  any  Ume.  Where 
did  you  see  and  hear  me?" 
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The  m»n  answered,  "I  8kw  yon  at  the 
lieytt  Hotel  in  Tokewara.  You  were  (o 
preach  there  and  I  had  mlended  to  gn  lo  ii 
c«rlaln  place  for  the  purpose  of  gambling, 
but  deferrtd  going  and  li-tened  to  your  ser- 
mon nn  repentancE*.  It )»  not  utmnge  that 
you  do  not  recall  my  face,  as  I  fat  in  an  ad- 
joiaing  room  and  looked  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  paper  partitina.  I  also  slept 
at  another  hoiue  and  did  not  meet  you  at 
all.  But  what  you  Mid  imprf  svied  me  very 
deeply.  I  am  convinced  that  C'brisilnniiy 
ii  very  good  and  1  went  lo  hear  more 
preaching,  but  I  am  engaged  in  a  business 
which  the  religion  o(  Jeaus  cuodemos,  I 
can  not  do  so  now,  but  I  will  hear  you  more 
at  some  other  lime." 

Mr.  Tod  a  then  inquired  as  to  hia  name, 
but  hn  declined  to  give  it.  All  the  others 
were  now  (|uiet,  and  eagerly  listened  to 
every  word  that  had  been  eald.  Then  they 
begged  his  forgiveness  to  the  most  bumble 
manner,  and  said,  "Vie  are  indeed  rery 
bad,  and  have  not  treated  you  as  we  ought. 
Please  lake  a  good  sleep  now."  Some  of 
them  soon  left  the  room,  and  the  others 
drew  to  one  side,  and  crowding  closely  to 
felher,  gave  both  him  snd  the  women  as 
much  spnce  as  was  needed.  Perfect  silence 
followed,  and  soon  all  were  wraplJa  sleep. 

Before  sunrise  in  the  morning  the  men 
roae  rjuletty  and  scattered  two  and  two  in 
Tarloua  directions.  When  Mr.  Toda  and 
the  women  were  thus  left  aloue.  they  could 
not  find  words  sufficient  to  express  their 
gratitude  for  what  he  had  done.  He  told 
them  that  tlicy  were  not  itidebled  lo  bim, 
but  they  owed  this  to  Christianity;  and  then 
he  endeavored  to  teach  them  the  way  of  sal- 
vation through  faith  in  Christ. 

Retlecting  upon  what  had  happened,  Mr. 
Toda  concluded  that  he  bad  faiU'D  among 
a  gang  of  robbers,  who  had  met  there  to 
talk  over  some  of  their  evil  plans.  Their 
.strange  conduct  as  well  as  the  converstition 
which  he  overheard  had  revealed  their  true 
character  and  poipoac.  Then  he  was  glad 
that  be  did  not  use  any  harsh  measures  or 
act  in  any  way  unkindly  towards  Ihem.  He 
felt  that  the  sword  of  the  Bpirit  was  more 
powerful  than  the  strength  of  man;  and 
bowing  upun  his  knees  he  gave  thaoke  to 
Ood  tbat  he  had  been  kept  from  barm;  asd 
WHS  nlsu  enabled  to  tell  these  wicked  men 
of  their  sin.  and  ihey  bad  been  influenced 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  Cbriatian  truth. 
Be  was  t^ho  filled  with  Joy  and  gratitude 
that  Goi  in  his  great  mercy  had  extended 
the  offer  of  salvaliua  and  peace  to  even 
such  as  these. 

Fire  days  later  he  was  returning  to  Sa- 
kura,  when  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the  men 
who  thanked  him  for  the  talk  of  that  nigbl. 
When  he  asked  where  they  were  going  ibey 
said,  "In  thu  direction  of  Tokin."  He  told 
tbem  they  would  Bnd  many  places  in  that 
city  where  they  could  hear  the  goape)  and 
urged  them  to  attend.  As  they  parted  from 
him   they  seemed  confused  und  ashamed. 


What  may  bu  the  result  of  that  night  of 
mingled  wrelcheanefs  and  triumph  eiernily 
alone  will  tell 


A  HrillirB  Fvotltal  !■  Udla. 

The  Kev.  Jnbu  Wilkie,  ul  the  Canadian 
PretbyleiiBii  MisBJoa,  writes  from  India  of 
a  Heathen  Festival  he  aliendtd  at  Tori: 

When  we  reached  Tori  on  Saturday  even- 
ing we  found  the  whole  village  in  a  slate 
of  txcitement,  indicating  somethlngof  more 
than  usual  importance;  and  twfore  we  were 
long  there  a  crowd  of  men,  daudog  and 
singing  in  lime  with  the  wild  beating  of 
drums,  appeared— one  nf  the  number,  Ibe 
one  to  he  Awuiig  nn  the  morrow,  being 
epecially  dibiioguiihed  by  his  clothes  and 
by  the  others  constantly  dancing  around 
him.  By  means  of  the  magic  lantern,  kindly 
fent  by  the  Guelph  ladies,  we  were  able  to 
get  up  a  sultlcicnt  counter  attraction  lodraw 
together  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  village,  lo 
whom  for  over  two  hours  we  spoke  of  the 
dying  love  of  our  Saviour,  who  saved  us 
from  self- iodic  ted  and  useless  tortures. 

Throughout  the  Saturday  nigbl  there  was 
no  sleep,  as  the  air  rung  with  the  wild 
BdDga  and  lomtomB,  and  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  increased  thoutiog  told  us  that 
they  were  about  to  burn  the  large  pile  of 
dried  cow  cakft^— emblematical  uf  the  fune- 
ral pyre— which  they  had  the  day  before 
built  up  before  the  village.  As  to  what  all 
this  meant  no  one  seemed  lo  have  a  very 
clear  idea,  and  in  Indore  wherv  the  same 
thing  was  done,  quile  a  dlfTeTent  explana 
lion  from  tbat  below  was  given.  It  seems 
lo  be  regarded— by  those  who  take  the 
trouble  to  think— as  commemorative  of  a 
Brahman  woman,  who  having  mairicd  a 
low  cosle  man  in  ignorance,  was  condemned 
to  burn  him.  but  wLo  in  her  love  threw  her- 
f  elf  on  the  pile  and  gave  up  her  life  with  him. 

This  story,  however.  il[u8lra.«Btbe  crude 
character  of  IlituiuiPm  and  llKMinposeibilily 
of  our  dogoiatitiing  in  regard  lo  what  UiO' 
duism  is.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  out- 
standing gods  that  are  kaown  and  spoken 
of  by  all  Hindus,  but  there  are  also  gods 
peculiar  to  every  district  and  every  caste 
that  are  not  known  to  others,  many  of 
whom  have  sprung  from  the  legendary 
stories  about  heroes  of  thepaattbal,  by  the 
aid  of  some  t!cheraing  priest,  have  be«D 
crystalized  into  articles  of  religious  belief 
—this  all  being  aided  by  the  Pauiheistic  or 
Vedantic  Theology  that  seems  to  form  at 
least  the  substratum  of  Hinduism,  when  it 
does  not  make  up  the  whole;  nod  thus  an 
account  of  Hiniluisro  that  may  be  perfectly 
true  of  ooediatrict  would  be  quite  untrue 
In  another. 

As  ft  matter  of  fact,  the  great  mass  of  the 
uneducated  Hindu  people  do  not  know 
what  they  believe  or  why  they  perform  cer- 
tain ceremonies  beyond  the  fact  that  the 
priest  Bays  it  is  right  to  do  so.  When  the 
absurdity  of  many  of  their  acts  of  belief 
and  worship  are  pointed  out  they  will  in  a 


simple  way  reply,   "What  can  we  kn 
Ask  our  priests.     We  only  seek  to  fill  i 
slomAchs,  lice"    Of  course  education  \ 
reared  up  a  large  and  increaalDg  dais 
think  for  themselves,  and  wbobavethr 
axide  all  retipect  for  the  Hinduism  of  i 
past;  yet  in  such  a  Mela  as' tbat  at ' 
vain  did  we  offer  Iracta  or  evea 
cards  to  tW)se  tbat  could  read— there  { 
ably  out  being  more  thsa  two  orthmri 
the  3.000  or  4. UOO  present  who  could  eva| 
sign  their  own  name. 

As    soon  as  Ihe  sun  arose  oo 
morning  the  women  in  groups,  beadcdl 
a  trumpeter  and  several  drummers. 
mg  their  weird  melancholy  airs,  iiuulel 
way  to  and  round  the  pile,  each  pouriogi 
the  amoulderiog  aabes  some  water.  Wh 
this  isgoingon,  the  "gul"  or  upright  I 
about  SO  feet  high,  from  which  the  diffiri 
ent  men  were  lo  be  swung,  was  lieing 
pared  liy  Iteing  fre.^faly  coaled  with  < 
wash,  and   by  having  Ibe  croia-yard 
anced  and  firmly  secured.     At  the  fo<it< 
Ihe  "gul,''  too,  eight  rough  round  sto 
about  one  fool  long  by  eight  or  nine  iiiel 
wide,  gathered  from  the  fields,  were  seti 
on  end  and  called  their  gods. 

This  being  done.  Ihe  men  came  lo  i 
their  poojah.     This  consisted  in  (I)  hn 
ing  a  cocoanut  over  the  bead  of  one  ol  I 
gods,   putting  a  email  piece  of  nut  on  i 
head  of  each  of  the  eight  (which,  howev 
was  at  once  removed  and  eaten  fay  oael 
the  crowd  standing  by)  and  dividing  lb 
balance  among  his  companions — the  i 
getting  for  his  share  Ihe  shells;  (S)  the| 
irg  of  a  <iuBnllly  of  native  spirit  over  < 
bead  of   each  god  (filling  emblem  of  I 
wild  orgies  of  ibe  day);  (»)  the  pulUagI 
Fome  new  red  paint  on  each.     At  the  \ 
time  that  they  were  thus,  one  after  ai 
doing  poojah,  they  dug  a  pit  just  I 
of  Ibe  gods,  about  10  feet  long  by  I 
and  about  one  fool  deep,  and   by  bar 
wood  soon  bad  in  it  a  good  bed  of  hoi  ( 

Then  came  the  women's  turn  to  do  po 
jah,  but  they,  in  coming  up  to  the  ids 
must  walk  through  the  bed  of  redbMco 
and  if  they  are  tpccially  anxious  to  get  i'' 
sitn — the  great  object  of  all  Hindu  womea, 
aa  the  nuly  thing  that  can  save  Ihem  freiB 
disgrace  and  give  them  any  position  in  th^ 
village — then  they  must  walk  bsckwa 
and  forwards  through  this  bed  of 
with  bare  feet  ns  often  aa  poaaiblc.  beisg 
especially  led  lo  redouble  their  efforts  k/ 
Uicir  husbands  and  ctoaking  old  woma 
who  crowded  round  the  piton  either  akir' 
the  wincing  nerves  too  clearly  Indlcatbg 
the  nature  of  the  eacrtflce  being  made,  t^ 
pecialiy  by  Ihe  more  delicate  ones,  some  (>f 
whom  seem  to  have  been  hurried  oat  of 
bed  lu  pass  through  the  horrible  oriteal. 


"Among  the  heathen.  notwithstandlB| 
the  general  assent  lo  the  truth,  we  Aadli>Bl 
little  conviction  of  Its  importance.  andalQ 
leas  of  its  ncccastty  for  aalvalion." 
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Q  Ikrard  of  Foreign  MbsiooB  of  th« 
libera  BaptlH  ConvfoLloD  received,  for 
year  ending  April  30,  |81,28ll,5{». 
e  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
•TDied  Cborcb  in  America  fRported  that 
pU  for  the  year  eodioK  April  SO 
988,181.01.  the  gam  in  the  previouH 
^r  being  $17,175  >>1,  and  reducing  the 
debt  of  $17  IJ4K),  wiib  which  the  year  begao, 
tp  19.000. 

Tbt  American  BaptUt  Home  Hiisionary 
Bocictjr  reported  its  total  receipts  for  the 
Tear  ending  April  80  as  $44T,37&.0«,  but  the 
ilidehledneMie(117.988.28.  Of  tbiaamount 
OOOwaalost  through  The  operations 
lale  attorney  of  the  Board  of  Man- 


le  American  Baptist  Missionary  I'nioD 
irted  tiie  receipts  for  the  year  closing 
■il  ao  as  $StfA,000,  leaving  a  debt  of 
about  $d9,000.  OurlDg  tfae  previous  year 
tfaere  were  10.S14  baptized  in  connection 
with  the  missions,  of  whom  «,776  were  in 
SBTOTte  and  »,7ttS  in  Aaia. 

The  American  United  Presbyterian 
Church  report*  that  the  receipts  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  )U6«ioD8  for  the  year 
nding  April  30,  were  $71.789.«6.  This 
«i£  an  sdvauce  of  |3,fl00.  The  work  has 
procpered  in  both  Kgypt  aud  India.  The 
Board  uf  Home  Miations  received  f4K,- 

saoi. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Soolbem  Presbyterian  General  Aseembly. 
Kev.  M.  H.  HouEton,  o  d..  waa  elected  Sec 
ntary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 
No  belter  appointment  could  have  been 
Bade.  Dr-  Houston  has  iKcn  a  miafilonary 
ia  China  and  has  the  practical  knowledge 
of  both  the  borne  and  foreign  field.  The 
Bev.  J.  Leighton  Wilson,  d  d  ,  who  has 
beea  the  Secretary  for  many  years,  was 
made  Secretary  t}n«ril\a.  ile  was  a  rais- 
nonary  in  Africa  fifty  years  ago. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Mtsijnns  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  year  ending  April  ao.  were 
|7d,fi64.2l,  an  increase  of  $'i.aU6.Ta  over 
last  jear.  The  report  says : '  'The  contribu- 
ItOQB  to  this  cause  average  scarcely  more 
than  one  ceut  a  week  to  each  communicant, 
sbowlug  tliitt  a  large  proportion  of  our  peo- 
ple give  nothing.  Over  ^i'i  churches  failed 
to  make  V7  conutbution." 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Prea- 
byteriau  Church  in  the  L'nito(]  Stales  of 
America  reported  in  Slay  its  receipts  from 
the  churcbi-K  tSaB.Siri;  Sunday  echooU 
$33, 41M ;  Womau's  Missionary  Societies 
$110.t»36:  special  gifts  $34.1)8^;  legacies 
fJS5,7<t3;  invested  permanent  fund  $18,760; 
and  the  year  closed  with  a  debt  of  over 
IllO.OiM.  The^mounls  fmm  legacies  and 
from  special  gifts  were  $H0.0O0  lets  than 
Ui«  previous  year. 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  tbe  United  States 
of  America  reporled  in  May  that  the  re 
ceipis  of  tbe  Board  from  nil  sources  from 
April  80.  1884.  to  April  SO,  1885.  were 
#609.088.70.  The  expenditures  for  the  same 
period,  including  a  debt  of  $li>.7^.03 
from  last  year,  were  $757.(Wfl.42.  This 
leaves  a  dubt  at  the  end  of  the  year  of 
$A7.S51.73.  By  recent  contributions  this 
debt  is  reduced  to  $50,000  in  round  num- 
bers. The  total  amount  contributed  by  the 
women  of  the  Church  during  the  past  year 
was  $3S4.:>06  fin,  as  against  $208,754.74  in 
the  previous  year. 

Tbe  General  Council  of  the  Beformed 
Episcopal  Church  at  iu  lalo  meeting 
adopted  resolutions  providing  that  all  par- 
iBbes  raise  as  much  money  as  they  can  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  for  foreign  missions: 
thai  mission  bands  be  established  in  all 
parishes,  where  there  are  none,  as  auxiliary 
to  tbe  work  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  that  a  committee  of 
Bve  be  appointed  to  organize,  carry  on,  and 
keep  up  the  work,  acting  in  co-operation 
with  the  Women's  Society.  Cawnpore, 
India,  the  scene  of  llavelock's  fnmouM  ro- 
lisf,  was  selected  ai  tbe  mo.Ht  promising 
centre  of  foreign  missionary  work. 

At  tbe  late  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  United  Brethren  Church 
Itev,  Dr.  D.  IC.  FUckinger  was  elected  for- 
eign missionary  bishop  and  Kev.  Dr.  Z. 
Warner  was  elected  missionary  secretary. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  the  United  Brethren  Church  for  the  year 
closing  Apnl  «0,  were  $51,185.06.  The  ex 
penditurea  were  $48,030.43.  The  total  lia- 
bilities arc  141,022  .17,  and  the  debt  above 
the  assets  is  |K0.^0  11.  There  has  been  a 
steady  growth  ia  the  membership  in  tbe 
African  mission,  the  mlasionariea  reporting 
t,5t*Q  members,  an  increase  of  nearly  two 
hundred  per  cent,  during  the  year. 

The  English  Church  3lissiooary  Society 
rcctived  the  past  yfar  $1,157, "05  for  iia 
mission  work,  and  $8o,000  toward  the  build- 
ing of  a  Mission  House. 

The  English  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society 
reports  itiincome  for  the  past  year  as$7:il,- 
540.  of  which  $41t,lH0  came  from  mission 
stations.  It«  inidsionaries  and  assistant  mla- 
sionarles  number 287;  paid  agents,  l.Mil; 
unpaid  agents,  .S.SiO.  Total  communi- 
cants, 29,091. 

The  English  BnpUat  Missionary  Society 
reports  its  income  for  the  past  year  as  $339.- 
140.  being  an  increase  of  $10,330  over  the 
previous  year.  The  work  la  prosperous  in 
all  its  mlasions,  though  it  mourns  the  death 
of  some  of  its  missioaarie}  on  the  Congo. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  received 
the  pa^  year  $305,-'>15,  but  the  expendi- 
tures have  been  larger  and  there  is  a  debt 
of  $57,366,  Tbe  young  peoplecoatributed 
$20,040  for  their  missionary  ships.    The 


South  Sea  Missions,  over  and  above  their 
expenditures  for  their  paatorsand  teachers^ 
have  sent  $13,890  to  tbe  general  funds  of 
tbe  Society  for  work  iu  other  parts  of  thfr 
world. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  tbe  American 
Bible  Society  report  that  for  the  four  yeara 
ending  March  81,  l^M,  tbe  available  re- 
ceipts of  the  Society  have  fallen  short  of 
the  expenditures  by  $255,097.99  Hnd  they 
view  with  anxiety  the  heavy  draft  ibua- 
made  upon  the  reserve  fund.  They  appeal 
for  generous  contributions  from  churches, 
individuals  and  auxiliary  societies.  It  de- 
serves our  heartiest  sympathy  and  our  lib- 
eral offerings. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbytn- 
rian  Church  has  so  arranged  Its  work, 
among  the  Indians  thnt  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missiuna  bhall  have  charge  of  the  Mia- 
sion  work  among  those  who  speak  their 
own  language  and  the  Indians  using  the 
English  language  shall  be  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Tbe  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church  reported  that  for 
the  year  ending  April  UO,  the  receipts  of 
the  Ik>ard  for  Home  .Miaaions  were  $7.314. 8ft 
and  for  Foreign  Missions  $8,786,39.  Other 
receipts  amounted  to  $1,1^4  98.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  had  been  sent  directly  lo 
tbe  Missions  by  local  Treasurers,$l3,50l.l8y 
and  paid  to  Presbyterial  Miasions  $3,862,07, 
making  the  total  contributions  for  tbe  year 
$;f3.58d  79. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Miasionary 
Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churcb 
have  taken  steps  to  unite  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Committee  and  have  one  General 
Secretary.  Tbe  changes  are  to  take  effect 
September  Ut.  After  that  date  the  officera 
of  tbe  Board  will  be  a  President— the  Pres- 
idency liiahop  of  tbe  House  of  Bishops — 
and  tbe  following  who  are  to  beelccttd: 
a  Vice  President,  a  General  Secretary,  an 
AsBociHte  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  an 
Assistant  Treasurer.  There  is  alsf^  to  be 
elected  annually  by  ballot  a  committee  to- 
consist  of  seven  members  to  act  as  a  Coun- 
cil of  Advice  to  the  Secretary,  and  towbicb 
the  Board  may  refer  any  matters  requiring 
further  examination  and  consideration  than 
can  be  given  in  the  Board.  This  aclioa 
legislates  out  of  office  the  present  secreta- 
x\ks.  So  far  as  we  can  see  It  is  a  retrograde' 
ruovemonc. 

KISCELLJIMT. 


The  Xtev.  A.  Loughridge,  of  the  Telugu. 
Baptist  Mission,  said  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  BAptixl  Missionary  Union: 
"Let  us  K>ve  schools  to  ChristiauB,  and 
preachers  to  the  heathen;  and  let  thoCbrift- 
Hans  support  their  own  teacherii." 

It  is  reported  that  Umzila.  the  South  Af- 
rican king,  is  dead.  The  MiMionanj  Ueraia 
says:  "Mr.  Richards  writes  of  an  interview 
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he  ha^i  bad  with  Mr  O'Neill,  Her  Majesty's 
consul  at  Muzimbique,  wbu  believes  that 
Umzlld  died  about  six  months  ago;  that  bis 
eldest  SOD,  wbo  succeeded  bim,  vas  imme- 
diately awa9SlDBtc<l,  and  tbnt  the  whole 
land  19  now  suflTering  from  civil  war." 

Thrice  a  week  Mr.  Ulewitt,  of  the  Metho- 
dist HimluBtanl  Misslou,  preacbej  in  the 
etreets  of  Calcutta,  with  a  band  of  Euro- 
pean and  nittiTe  workers,  and  every  Sunday 
evening  preaching  is  carried  on  in  Knglish 
and  Bengali  by  Dative  ChristJRn  laymen 
of  the  Free  Church.  Opposition  preaching 
ooDliDues  unabated  by  Hobnmmedans,  Hin- 
dus and  Brahmofl. 

We  rejoice  In  the  good  reporU  we  have 
of  the  mission  of  Kcv.  E.  V.  lUldwin  in 
Morocco.  The  opportunities  for  seed- 
sowing  are  many,  and  the  pro!ipect  of  a 
good  barveal  ts  encouraging  The  niission- 
ariea  at  Tangier  are  now  five  In  number: 
Rev.  K  F.  Baldwin  and  wife.  Miss  C.  Bald- 
win, Miss  Talloch  and  Miss  Herdman. 

On  the  l^ih  of  Hay  was  organized  io  San 
Franclfico  the  first  Presbyterian  church  con- 
slsline  wholly  of  Japanese  Christians  which 
has  been  established  on  American  soil. 
There  were  rec<;ivcd  on  letters  from  other 
churches  here  and  iu  Japan,  seventeen;  and 
on  profession  of  faith,  sixteen  others,  who 
wereltaplized.  Tbisorganization  hasgrown 
out  of  a  Gospel  Societyorganizbd  by  a  few 
Japanese,  nearly  eight  years  ago,  and  wbo 
have  kept  up  meellnge  for  the  study  of  the 
Bible  continuously  tlnce.  There  is  but  one 
female  member,  Jlrs.  Olcamt,  the  wife  of  an 
elder  in  Japan;  and  tilii:  is  an  aocomplisbed 
lady,  now  studying  preparatory  to  taking 
a  medical  course  of  study,  hoping  at  somti 
future  day  to  be  a  medical  missionary  to 
her  sisters  Id  Japao. 

The  Turkish  government  continues  to 
show  its  opposition  to  Protestant  missions. 
The  medical  mission,  establiahed  by  the 
Edloburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society  at 
Naziretb,  is  meeting  with  trouble  from  this 
source.  Orders  have  been  issued  to  have 
Ihe  land  purchased  by  the  mission  and  the 
buildings  they  have  erected,  valued,  the 
price  paid  over,  and  the  entire  property 
taken  by  the  Porte. 

"Why  send  missionaries  to  nomlDally 
Chrlstisn  churches  in  posaession  of  thegos- 
pelT*  Uer.  C.  F.  Gales,  of  Marriin.  Tur- 
key, tells  us  that  in  the  Jacobite  Church 
adultery  is  common,  and  murder  does  not 
make  a  man  a  social  outcast,  nor  even  de- 
bar him  from  holding  the  o£Qce  of  priest  or 
bishop,  and  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned people  io  Turkey  are  found  io  Til- 
lage* where  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
hu  displaced  e^try  othur. 

A  gentleman,  who  has  recently  been 
iraveliug  through  BjTia,  calls  Beyrout  the 
capital  of  Syria  in  a  missionary  point  of 
view.  He  was  mucb  delighted  with  (he 
Biitiah  Byriao  schools  and  with  Hiss  Tay- 


lor's school  for  Hoslem  girls.  He  calls  the 
American  College  a  remarkable  institution 
and  saye:  'It  has  emerged  from  rather  a 
cloudy  morning  to  a  noon  of  the  brightest 
detcripUoD  coDceivable.  It  has  a  staff  of 
godly  profeftftors,  who  make  il  apparent 
that  their  object  is  primarily  the  sslratioD 
of  the  souls  of  Ihe  students,  In  tens  and 
twenties,  young  men  have  come  forward 
and  boldly  declared  Uiclr  conversion." 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
has  among  the  IndJanv  six  missionarit^s  at 
different  points  in  tbe  Chickasaw,  Choc 
taw  and  Cherokee  Nation,  two  of  whom 
receive  no  salary  from  tbe  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, and  four  of  Ibcni  derive  a  part  of 
their  support  from  its  treasury.  In  adcH- 
tioa  to  the  miwionarieB,  nine  native  nilnU- 
ters  are  devotedly  engaged  Io  prencbing 
tbe  gospel  to  their  owd  people. 


Those  Fithen  of  Old. 

BT  K.  J.  »Tttaxa. 

Those  tl.tbcrs  of  old  115  they  toilod  in  the  iwa. 

With  the  itiiptemcni5  used  in  tbeir  fi^h 

crnmnV  craft. 

Performing  each  diity,whatR'cri1  might  be. 

Little  lliouglit  where  the  vrinds  of  their 

future  would  waft. 

They  ^aw  not  the  band  that  waa  guiding 
ihcir  bark 
With  NUi:h  care  and  sncb  skill  as  they 
rode  on  the  wave. 
Through  danger  and  storm,  through   the 
night  walthea  dark, 
And  returned  them  to  land  with  the  gifUi 
which  be  gave. 

But  when  he  came  calling  to  tbciu  "follow 
mo, 
Follow  mc,  and  I  will  make  you  fishers 
of  men," 
With  manner  so  gracious  they  could  but 
agree. 
And  they  left  what  had   been  all   their 
living  'till  then. 
He  made  them  groat  teachers;  the  world 
hath  not  known 
Any  truer  or  braver,  and  what  they  have 
wrought 
The  worid  cannot  meafiure,  tbo  seed  they 

hUVO  8'>WO 

Halh  enriched  every  land  wtlh  the  fruit 
it  hntli  brought. 

He  taught  Uiein  that  he  was  of  heaven  the 
door, 
To  lie  bumble,  forgiving,  to  harbor  no 
grudge. 
And  gave  them  this  promise  of  gloty  in 
store. 
Ye  shall  alt  on  twelve  thmnos  and  all 
Ismol  judge 
Their  lives  wore  so  full  of  his  love  and  tils 
light 
That  no  sacrifice  counted  they  dear  for 
his  sake, 
Though  thorny  and  rough  all  their  path- 
way was  bright. 


And  they  fearlessly  tiiught  all  the  I 
which  he  Npake. 

And  whoD  the  la«t  day  shall   unfold  ^ 

it  will, 

And  they  hear  the  glad   miUtoos 
forth  all  their  piaise. 
What  ccstacy  shall  their  eternity  BU 
A»  they  look  on  the  fruits  of  a  few  1 

days. 

You  alao  may  share  in  his  service  and  ( 
"Feed  my  sbeep,"  feed   vay  lambs,  I 
him  pleadingly  say; 
Count  earth  and  its  treasures,  iu  glory  bil 
loss, 
Aud  their  joy  may  be  yours  Uifon^| 

eternity's  dtf . 
JJetmit,  Mtek. 


JllSSlONABT  LITEBATITBE. 


The  "WouAK'a  MtastoNART    Racoi 
will  become  the  successor  of  the  "Me 
(lifet   Froteatant   Missionary"  and    b«  tbs| 
organ  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  ^lisaioo- 
ary  Society  of    the  Metbodlst  Frote»tsal| 
Church. 

An  Address  on  Chuhcb  BftNBvot.BXCi 
by  I{ev.  Howard  Henderson,  D.D,Li.fi.,l 
pastor  of  the  BimpsoD  .Metbodlst  Eplicopilf 
Church  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  be«D  pob-| 
lished  by  request  in  pamphlet  form.  It  ill 
filled  wilhUie  best  thoughts,  and  we  expect  I 
to  furnish  our  readers  some  extracts  f  ron  iL| 

The  Bead  and  the  Sbsavrs  is  a  smiSl 
book  giving  an  account  of  the  Zulus  udl 
missiona  among  them.  It  especially  rcctmUl 
incidents  iu  the  mission  work  of  Mrs.  £.1 
P.  Lindley  from  1862  to  1873.  Itispolfl 
lished  by  A.  D.  P.  Randolph  &,  Co.,  ofKewl 
York.     Price,  TO  cents. 

KoKKA.  Without  and  Within,  by  Rer. 
W.  £■  Qriffls,  is  in  part,  a  condensatkooof 
tbe  author's  larger  work,  and  in  size,  piica, 
and  character  of  it4  contents  is  suited  ts 
our  Hunday  School  libraries.  It  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  PaMl- 
cation  at.  we  believe,  one  dollar. 

The  lieport  of  the  American  Mantbi 
Mission  for  the  year  1884,  Juat  recelrtd. 
shows  that  this  India  Mlaston  of  the  Amer 
ican  Board  continues  to  advance,  and  thsi 
the  past  year  has  been  one  of  more  thxa 
ordinary  growth  and  succosa.  We  rejoice 
with  tlie  worken  and  return  our  thanks  to 
llev.  J.  U.  Bruce,  of  Satara. 

Sblt  StJFFORT:  How  far  attained  In  ffor 
missions.  A  Study  in  Mission  Finance,  by 
Rev.  C.  n.  Carpenter.  Price  35ccnU.  TlW 
facts  are  taken  from  the  foreign  mission 
work  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  coodn 
ftlon  is  that  sufflcienl  care  la  not  takee  la 
the  use  of  mission  funds  to  secure  e^  sup- 
port where  it  Is  at  present  attjunable,  and 
especially  Is  it  urged  that  all  minion  Mbooli 
should  at  oDce  be  put  npoa  a  M]f-«upport' 
ing  basis,  so  far  ai  appropriations  from  tlrt 
mission  treasury  Is  coacemed. 
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Jouttfpg  fttttl  fleoiit^  of  ^ottfl|  |tttJ«;Ht;^^ 


^OUTH  AMERICA  ia  a  peninsula  of  trinngii* 
lar  form,  with  a  length  of  4,350  milofl  and  a 
breadth  of  3,200  milts.  Aboat  tliree-foiirlbs 
1  itt 


"^'f 


tJ^ 


£oea  t  h  e 
C8f  nnd  ihe 
■  fourth  in 
I  (he  temperate 
I  Mxmt.  llio  ns- 
tires,  as  a  rule, 
luve  long  black 
ii  R  i  r  and  a 
brown    ooni- 

tlexiOD,  and 
B  by  hnnting 
■3  fifihing. 
The  first  Eu- 
jx>peaD     w  li  o 
yHted     South 
l^pierica  was 
t  C!h  risiopber 
■Columbus,  who 
diacoTcrod  the 
mouth  of    the 
I  Orinoco  in  .L.n. 
[jjjQa.In  the  year 
l^bl  Pern  was 
PIKsded  by  Pi- 
sarro,  and  con- 
quered in  Httio 
fare  than  one 
ftr,  with   a 
roe  of   1,000 

Hbi  the  leth 

^m  17th  cen- 
turies the  king- 
dom of  Spain 
claimed  a  large  portion  of  South  America  and  established 

«govt'mmeut8  of  Peru,  La  Plata,  New  Granada,  Chili, 
Venezuela,  under  a  cap  tain- general  appointed  by 
king,  but  theKo  have  ninr^c  nocured  their  indepen- 
dence. The  only  European  colouiea  now  on  the  couli- 
oent  of  South  America  are  those  in  Guiana,  which  ia 
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The  rest  of  South  Amerira  consists  uf  the  Empire  of 
Brazil  and  the  following  republics:  Argentine  Republic, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, and  Ven- 
ezuela. 
The  Aiu^Efr- 

TIKK    BePCB- 

ijo  is  a  groap 
of  States  for- 
merly known 
by  the  name  of 
"Provincial 
ITnidas  del  Rio 
de  la  Plata."  fta 
oonstitntion 
bears  dat«  May 
lo,  1653,  with 
modification  a 
in  I860,  when 
Buenos  Ayrea 
joined  the  con- 
federacy. 

By  a  treaty 
concluded  be- 
tween the  Ar- 
gentine Repub- 
lic and  Chili,  in 
1881,  the  latter 
recognizes  the 
right  of  the  for- 
mer to  all  the 
country  caat  of 
the  orest  of  the 
eastern  ridgo 
of  the  Andes, 
including  most 
0  f  Patagonia 
and  a  small 
part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  It  is  officially  claimed 
that  in  the  end  of  1S62  the  total  population  was 
3,020,000.  Of  this  population  863,745  were  foreigners — 
123,6-41  Italians,  5S,432  French,  fi9,022  Spaniards,  8,616 
German,  17,950  English,  and  99,084  of  various  national- 
ities. The  natives  are  Indians  or  a  mixed  race  of  Indians 
and  Negroes. 
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The  Republic  oonaiats  of  a  federal  capital  aiul  14  prov- 
inces with  an  area  of  515,700  square  miles  and  a  popu- 
lation of  2,830,000,  and  the  Territories  of  Gran  chaco, 
Hiflsiones,  Pampas,  Patagonia  and  Fuego  with  an  area 
of  600,386  square  miles  and  a  popolation  of  about 
^23,000. 

The  capital  of  the  Republic  is  Buenos  Ayres,  with  a 
population  in  1682  of  295,000.  Tliere  are  13  towns,  each 
oontatning  over  10,000  inhabitants.  Cordova  has  39,861 ; 
Boaario,  32,204:  Tuicuuiaw,  24,257. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  General  D.  Julio  A. 
Roca. 

Roman  Calholicigm  is  recognized  as  the  religion  of 
the  State,  bnt  all  other  creeds  are  tolerated. 

BouviA  is  a  repub- 
lie  and  has  a  constilu-  ~         ~ " 

tion    dra^f^    up    hj 
Simon   Bolivar,   the  ' 
liberator  of  the  coun- 
try from  Spanish  rule. 

The  President  ift 
Senor  Don  Gregorio 
Paoheco.  The  seat 
of  goverument  is  at 
the  city  of  Sucre  or 
Chuqnisaca. 

Am  the  result  of 
the  var  with  Chili  in 
1870  and  1B80  Boli- 
via has  ceded  to  tbat 
country  all  her  coast 
territory.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  people  iw 

£oman  Catholic  and  there  are  restrictiouB  on  Protestant 
orship.  Thepopulationie  about  2,300,000,  and  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  varioufl  racc.«,  chicflj  of  the  Spaniards  with 
the  Indiau  natives.  The  descendants  of  the  Peruviana 
under  the  empire  of  the  Inoas  are  still  numerous,  and 
form  a  distinct  race,  preserving  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  their  anecstom. 

Bbazu.  is  the  only  empire  in  South  America,  and  has 

population  of  about  12,000,000.  There  are  about 
M,000,U00  of  negroes  and  about  400,000  Indiana. 

The  aboriginal  ludianB  of  the  country  have  to  a  large 
extent  become  amalgamated  with  the  settled  population, 
especially  in  the  eastern  provinces;  but  in  the  vast 
interior  they  remain  to  a  great  extent  in  a  savage  condi- 
tion. There  are  many  Creoles  who  call  iheuiHelves 
ileiros,  descendants  of  the  negroea  and  Pnrtugues*^. 
The  slaves  of  the  country  are  being  gradually  emanci- 
pated. In  1684  they  numbered  I,2;i;),t95,  beaides  :^(i;t,- 
000  children  of  slave  mothers. 

The  State  Government  encoura):;cs  immigration  by 
every  possible  means,  and  a  large  number  of  Italians, 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  are  moving  into  the  country. 

The  eatablisbod  religion  ie  the  Roman  Catholic,  but 
all  other  religions  arc  tolerated  "with  their  domestic  or 
private  form  of  womhip,  in  buildings  destined  for  this 
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purpose,  hut  without  the  exterior  form  of  temples.'^ 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  maintained  by  the  State. 

Primary  education  i«  gratuitous,  and  is  compulsory 
several  of  the  provinces.     The  higher  education  is 
trolled  by  the  Central  Government. 

The  reigning  emperor  ie  Dom  Pedro  II,  bom  Dea 
1825.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  abdication 
his  father,  April  7,  1831. 

Chili  threw  off  the  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  S; 
in  1810  and  Ijecame  a  rcpuhlio.     The   president   is 
miugo  Santa  Maria. 

The  republic  has  an  area  of  256,390  square  miles 
a  population  in  1884  of  2,377,049.  The  territory  of 
tofagasta   was  taken  from   Bolivia  dnring  the  Inst 

and    Tarapaca 

ceded    by    I*era 

1833.      Santiago, 
capital,   has  a  popi 
lation  of  about  2' 
000. 

The  Roman  Caiii 
lie  ie  the  religion 
the  State,  but  all 
llgions  are  protecti 
Education  is  gral 
ous,  and  at  ibe 
of  the  Sute. 

United  States 
CoLOMiiiA  was  foi 
ed  by  the  Conventii 
of  Bogota  in  1661, 
the  representatives 
nine     States,    which 
formed  the  United  States  of  New  Grauada.     President, 
Ur.  Don  liafael  Nunez. 

The  area  uf  the  republic  is  504,773  square  miles  and 
the  population  in  1S81  numbered  4,000,000,  including 
220,000  uncivilized  Indians.  The  most  important  of  tb» 
uine  States  is  that  of  Panama,  comprising  the  whole  vfli^ 
mufi  of  that  name. 

Bogota,  the  capita),  has  100,000  inhabitants;  Medel- 
lin  40,000;  Panama  25,000.  A  ship  canal  is  being  con- 
structed across  the  i.sthmus  under  the  superintend  once 
of  M.  do  Lesaeps,  which  is  expected  to  be  open  in  1>S^. 

EcirAPOR  was  constituted  a  republic  in  1830.  Pr«- 
dent,  Senor  ('aamano.  The  area  ia  248,370  square  mil« 
It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  population,  100,000  *» 
whiles  of  Spanish  descent,  300,000  are  mixed,  and  COO^- 
000  are  pure  Indians. 

P\RAt»r.vv  gained  its  independence  from  Spanish 
in    1611.     President,  Gen.  15.  Caballero.     Area   01,9 
square  mile^     At  a  ccusus  taken  in  1879,  the  populatioo 
wa.s  ;UO,OIH,  fvclusive   of   Indians,   scmicivilixcd  ai 
partly  savage.  The  semi-civilized  Indians  number  OO.di 
anil  the  savage  70,000.     Among  the  civilized  population 
are  2,000   Indians,  400  Persians,  400  Spaniards,  and  40 
Kngtish.     Asuncion,   the   capital,  has  a   population  <rf 
10,000. 
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Peru  gained  its  freedom  from  Spanish  rule  in  1824, 
President,  Gen.  Miguel  Inglcsias.  Area,  503,000  square 
miles^  with  a  population  at  the  last  codbub  of  2,627,863, 
boeidos  350,000  uncivilized  Indians.  More  than  one-half 
of  the  population  are  Indians  and  a  large  part  of  the  re- 
mainder are  '*Cholos,"  and  "ZamboB,"  or  mixed  races. 
**By  the  terms  of  the  conalitution  there  exists  absolute 
political  but  not  religious  freedom^  the  charter  prohibit- 
ing the  public  exercise  of  any  other  religion  'than  the 
Bunian  GathoHo,  which  is  declared  the  religion  of  the 
State." 

1Jbuo(7AT,  formerly  a  Brazilian  province,  declared  its 


has  sprung  up  to  the  rank  of  a  Urge,  opulent,  indepenf 
dent  city. 

Montevideo  ia  &  coamopoUtan  center  of  style  and  fa 
ion  and  social  relationships.     It  is  the  Biimmering  plall 
of  the  wealthy  familieit  in  all  those  parts — the  tropic^ 
coast  regions  northeatit  of  it,  and  the  inland  river  regioo 
northwest  of  it.     It  is  the  first  point  touched  by  the  \ 
rents  of   immigrants  that   reach  those   regions,  and 
first   and  last  point  visited  by  commercial  and  otberl 
travelers. 

The  tide  of  immigration  into  the  regions  aboutj 
La  Plata  (including  soiitbern  Braxil)  now  averageflj 
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independence  in  1825.  Area,  73,538  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  between  700,000  and  800,000.  Of  the 
total  population  about  two-thirds  are  natives,  mostly  of 
mixed  race.  Montevideo,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  about  1 15,000.    President,  Gen.  Maximo  Santos. 

The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is 
complete  toleration. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  the 
South  American  Methodist  MissioD^  writes  as  follows  of 
Montevideo: 

Montevideo  is  the  New  York  of  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere. It  has  a  temperate  zone  climate;  a  good  harbor 
on  the  sea;  easy  access  to  a  continental  interior;  a  mag- 
nificent site  that  is  salubrious,  easily  watered,  easily 
drained,  with  beautiful  rolling  country  back  of  it. 

It  is  situated  between  the  old  Viceroyalty  capitals, 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  of  no  import- 
ance under  the  European  domination.  The  Spaniards 
held  it,  simply  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  doing  so. 
The  .artificial  system  then  in  vogue,  thwarted  the  opera- 
tion of  geographical  laws,  and  made  great  cities  of  the 
two  capitals  named,  keeping  Montevideo  simply  as  a 
coast  fortress,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 

But  since  the  war  for  independence  (1810  to  1825)  the 
geographical  laws  have  been  working,  and  Montevideo 


000  souls  annually.  This  is  due  not  to  gold  fever  nor  I 
any  other  exceptional  causes  at  particular  points,  bat  to) 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  spreading 
over  the  Temperate  Zone  regions  of  the  continesLl 
National  and  provincial  governments  furnish  asylamal 
for  the  immigrants  on  lauding  and  free  transportation  | 
to  the  interior, 

IIow  grand  and  how  urgent  isthis  opportunity  to  evM- 
gelize  a  new  civilization. 

Venezi'el.v  was  formed  in  1830.  Area,  430,120  sqna 
miles,  with  a  population  of  2,075,245,  of  which  aboot 
."15,000  are  foreign  re-sidents,  Spanish,  English,  ItaIian^ 
etc.  President,  Gen.  Joaquin  Crespo.  **The  Roinan 
Catholic  is  the  State  religion,  but  there  is  toleration  of 
all  others,  though  they  are  not  permitted  any  crtenul 
manifestation." 

FKOPLR. 

The  natives  of  South  America  are  much  similar  to  < 
other  in  appearance,  except  in  the  extreme  south. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  says:  The  Gnianaian  Indian 
hospitable  according  to  his  means;  every  visitor  gets  t 
best  he  has  in  his  house.  In  his  turn  he  Is  fond  of  paj* 
ing  visits;  indeed,  a  full  fourth  of  the  year  is  occupied 
in  gadding  about,  so  that  in  course  of  time  he  gets  wcU 
acquainted  with  the  country.    Time  to  him  is  nothing; 
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snch  a  connnodity  was  '^ade  for  elaves,"  or  vhite  men; 
like  FaUtaff,  to  the  Indian  it  is  "superflnous  to  doraand 
ihe  time  of  day."  Yet,  though  punctualily  is  with  him 
a  Tirlue  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  ^ 
taken  ooont  of,  yet  when  be  goes  off  on  ' , 
a  journey,  and  reqaircs  to  he  home  on 
a  certain  date,  he  will  leave  a  kind  of 
caleodar  Trith  his  fricnd&»  consisting  of 
a  knotted  string,  each  knot  reprcsrnt- 
ing  a  day.  A  knot  is  untied  on  the 
laomiDg  of  eAch  day  he  is  absent,  and 
if  he  is  well  he  will  arrive  on  the  day 
the  last  knot  is  untied.  Theft  is  un- 
Bsoal  among  themselves,  though  each 
tribe  ocoDses  the  other  of  being  ad- 
dicted to  pilfering.  It  is  a  will-o'- 
the-wisp  kind  of  peocadillo  vhioh  flit** 
always  ahead  of  the  traveler;  it  is 
unknown  in  the  tribe  he  is  in,  but  ob- 
tains in  full  perfection  in  the  very 
next  one  he  will  come  to.  They  are 
food  of  liberty  and  independence; 
slavery  has  never  been  brooked  by 
them  as  by  the  Africans.  They  are  alt 
addicted  to  fearful  outbursts  of  drunk- 
enness, though  systematic  dnuu-drink- 
ing  is  unknown  amongst  them.    WiM 


dances  of  all  sons  are  very  popular  with  tbein,  while  at 
their  great  merrymakings  and  feasts  wrestling  and  trials 
of  strength  are  popular  amusements  of  the  younger  men,* 
A  favorite  feat  is  for  two  men  to  put  a  kind  of  shield  in 
front  of  them,  and  then  to  push  each  with  all  hi^  mighfi 
against  the  other  shield,  so  as  to  endeavor  to  overtur 
bis  opponent.  This  is  known  by  the  Warau  as  the  game 
of  Uahi,  Polygamy  is  common  in  most  of  the  tribes, ' 
and  it  is  very  usual  for  a  man  to  bring  up  a  young  girl 
from  childhood  to  be  one  of  his  wives  in  due  course. 
The  first  wife  by  no  means  approves  nf  this /oo  much 
marri/inf/f  and  not  unfreqnently  she  rebels,  and  wins  the 
day,  against  any  rival  being  introduced  into  the  family 
lodge.  The  woman  is  not  a  free  agent  ia  marriaj^e.  and 
if  a  man  eIo]>e8  with  her,  the  betrothed  or  the  husband 
can  demand  payment  from  the  sedncer  for  the  loss  of  the 
wife,  and  even  for  the  loss  of  the  children  which  may 
hereafter  be  born  to  his  rival. 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  thus  describee  the  Patagonians: 
They  are  taller  th.in  the  !>urrnunding  races,  and  are  very 
much  so  compared  with  their  neighbors  the  Fuegiaus, 
yet  their  average  height  is  not  over  five  feet  ton  inches, 
though  individuals  meastirlng  six  feet  four  inches  have 
been  seen,  both  by  I>r.  Cunningham  and  by  Captain 
Musters,  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  best  account  we 
have  of  these  people.  Their  instep  is  lugh,  but  their 
feel  are  naturally  rather  smaller  than  those  of  tlie  aver- 
age European.  Though  es-sentially  horsemen,  on  occa- 
sion they  can  prove  themselves  admirable  pedestrians, 
and  their  power  of  abstalnijig  from  food  is  also  remark- 
able; forty-eight  hours'  abstinence  seems  to  incon- 
venience them  but  little.  Their  strength  of  arm  and  leg 
18  great,  and  their  faces  are  ordinarily  bright  and  good 
humored,  though  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  or  in  the 
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eettlemeaU,  they  assume  a  sober  and  even  a  sullen  de- 
meanor. Their  teeth  are  excellent,  the  pearly  white 
being  due  to  the  gum  of  the  incense  bush  which  they  are 
always  chewing. 

Their  long,  coarse  hair  ia  confined  by  a  atrip  of  gaanoo- 
skin,  and  their  clothing  consists  of  a  mantle  of  the  same 
far,  oonGued  at  the  middle  by  a  strap,  so  that  when  rid- 
ing, or  engaged,  in  any  other  active  exercise,  the  upper 
portion  can  be  thrown  off,  so  as  to  have  the  arms  nnim- 
peded.  The  hair  of  the  women  is  hardly  so  long  as  that 
of  the  men,  but  on  gala-days  the  two  plaits  into  which  it 
is  divided  are  arti6ciaUy  lengthened  and  garnished  with  | 
silver  pendants;  this  practice,  however,  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  married  women.  Their  boots  are  made 
from  the  raw  hide  of  the  guanco,  or  sometimes  from  the 
skin  of  a  large  puma's  leg,  and  U  worn  in  the  soft  condi- 
tion until  it  has  taken  the  shape  of  the  leg,  after  which 
it  is  sewn  up.  Soles  are  not  always  worn,  though  some- 
times in  snowy  weather  hide  overshoes  are  put  on — thus 
conveying  the  idea  of  "large  feet,"  and  hence  the  name 
the  Spaniards  applied  to  them.  The  women  wear  a 
mantle  similar  to  that  of  the  men,  but  secured  at  the 
throat  by  a  very  broad-headed  silver  pin,  the  whole  gar- 
ment displaying  a  little  more  ornamentation  than  what 
the  men^s  have. 

Paint  is  worn,  both  on  the  face  and  on  the  body,  as  a 
protection  against  the  effects  of  the  wind  and  sun,  and 
on  high  occasions  the  men  adorn  themselves  with  white 
paint,  made  from  pounded  gypsum  and  marrow.  They 
are,  however,  cleanly  in  their  person,  bathing  every 
momiog,  men  and  women  apart,  the  men^s  hair  being 
afterwards  carefully  brushed  by  their  wives,  daughters, 
or  aweethfarts,  great  care  being  taken  to  burn  any  which 
may  be  combed  out,  in  case  evil-disposed  persons  might 
work  spells  on  the  original  proprietor  of  the  hair. 

The  Fuegians  are  thus  described:  lu  stature  the  Fue> 
gixn  is  stunted;  his  lower  jaw  projecting,  and  with  long 


straight  black  hair  hanging  down  bis  back  and  cheeki. 
For  this  hair  he  has  a  superstitious  veneration,  andcon- 
ceives  that  the  possession  of  a  scrap  of  it  by  anyone  eUc 
will  entail  all  manner  of  disaster  on  the  original  owner 
Everything  about  the  Fuegian  is  disgusting,  animal,  ud 
almost  brute-like.  The  spectator  turns  away  from  liira 
in  the  belief  that  surely  now  man,  created  in  the  image 
of  his  Maker,  bos  reached  the  lowest  type,  or  brute  I 
ascended  to  the  highest  stage.  lie  moves  about  in  t 
crouching,  stooping  posture,  his  person  is  covered  wi 
the  filth  of  generations,  and  his  long  mane-Hke  loci 
which  his  vanity  or  superstition  induces  him  now  am 
then  to  rake  out  with  a  oomb  made  of  a  porpoise  j» 
almost  without  any  alteration,  are  crawling  with  a  di 
greeable  insect,  which  though  it  has  family  relations  ii 
the  locks  of  people  all  over  the  world,  is  yet  said  to 
of  a  species  peculiar  to  this  race. 

Though  living  in  a  country  where  sleet,  fnow,  rai 
and  frost  are  of  almost  every-duy  occurrence,  the  matt' 
Fuegian  wears  no  clothing,  except  a  small  piece  of  seal- 
skin thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  moved  now  and 
then  so  as  to  shelter  his  person  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  blast  may  Im^  blowing.  When  in  his  oonoe, 
or  engaged  in  any  active  exercise,  he  considers  even  thi* 
limited  amount  of  wardrobe  altogether  superfluous,  and 
tosses  it  aside.  The  women  have  quite  &b  little  clothing, 
the  claims  of  modesty  being  satisfied  by  the  presence  of 
an  apron  of  sealskin.  Yet  the  country  supplies  abun- 
dance of  the  fur-seal  and  various  laud  animals,  the  hides 
of  which  would  supply  excellent  materials  for  clothing. 
The  skins  of  this  race  seem,  however,  to  be  almost  insen* 
siblo  to  cold,  and  though  they  seem  to  strangers  to  be 
always  shivering  and  chilly,  yet  this  must  have  become 
a  second  nature  with  them,  for  they  may  be  seeu  moving 
about  from  place  to  place,  or  sitting  in  their  eauoeSf  with 
the  whirling  snow  beating  against  their  naked  pervom, 
or  gathering  about  their  limbs,  seemingly  without  caring, 
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oat  it,  or  oven  beiuf;^  conscious  of  it.  Boots  of  seal- 
1  cover  their  feet»  but  bat  of  any  desciiptioD  neitbt-r 
hiw  eier  found  tbe  neoessity  of. 
'  Their  hnls  nre  on  ft  par  with  their  wanlrobe,  btdiig 
grcly  a  nide  shelter  of  bent  buu<^bH  covered  ivilhgraiw, 
» hole  St  tb«  side  which  suppIicM  the  place  uf  cntratuc 
|nc  nnelD«edJ)y  anything  iu  the  shape  of  a  door,  thp 
Jeforence  shown  to  ibo  woather  being  to  make  ihia 
'-eniiig  on  the  aide  from  whence  the  prevailing  winds 
j(,  not  Qsuallv  oomo.  Yet  vanity  in  not  frozen  out  of 
^veu  tbe  Tierra  d«l  Fue^an,  as  ihp  ru'le  ncrklaces  nf 
^gh  or  seal  tuelh, 
ami  thp  patterna  in 
^hit-'h  he  paints  bifi 
lyody  with  white 
feathers  on  the 
beftd;  black,  as  all 
OTpr  the  world,  do* 
i]ot«fl  mourniug; 
irhil«.  contrary  to 
the  aanal  custom, 
f^  in  ttie  fltL'n  of 


peace. 

Th  I'  "slnigglo 
for  exiBlence  "  doM 
DOt  fteeni  to  alto- 
pxhvT  monnpolise 
their  limited  ener- 
gies, for  tbe  petty 
fl«<!t«  into  which 
they  are  divideil 
an  continually  at 
fend  with  each 
other  for  the  powies- 
gioD  of  the  valleys 
aii4  pieces  of  aea-coast  which  each  inhabits. 
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oBtrioh  quill  as  a  shuttle,  she  pas-ses  it  thrnngh  tbe  opened 
space.  The  stick  is  then  drawn  out,  after  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  Uthe,  and  the  warp  ia  again  separated  m 
before.  This  process  i«  t-ontiiiued  until  the  blanket  ia 
completed,  which  xa  not  until  after  many  long  and  weary 
days,  the  artisan  Knisbing  fewer  inchcK  in  a  day  than  x 
hand-weaver  wouUI  yardfi  with  tho  modtni  shuttlo. 

"But,  although  the  process  is  slow,  ibu  workmanship 
18  marvelous.  Many  tints  and  a  great  variety  of  figures 
are  ^vrought  into  the  texture.  These  figures  are  often 
tnstttfiil,  and   .^liow   much  native  genius  in  the  operator. 

Wliere  and  how  did 
lbe«e  savageH  get 
this  skill  and  taste?  i 
The  yam  of  which 
these  blankets  ore 
made  is  spun  from  j 
the  wool  of  tbe  gu- 
anaco.  The  fibre  is 
long  and  soft  It  la 
drawn  out  by  tbe 
fiogera,  and  twisted 
by  means  of  a  reel 
held  in  one  hand. 
It  is  colored  with 
various  kinds  of 
ochre  procured  back 
in  tho  uouulry.  With 
tbcae  ochres  the 
squaws  also  paint 
the  guanacu  robes, 
often  wttli  tasteful 
figtirea." 

Mr.  C  o  a  n  alao 
writeM  :    "Three 


Both  men    pleaaant-looking  boys  have  for  several  days  supplied  ua 
«n<l  women  are  very  strong — tbe  women  quite  as  strong,    with  two  kinds  of  dry  mountain  berries,  which  they  call 


if  not  stronger  than  the  men;  and  all  arc  exceedingly 
skillfal  with  their  favorite  weapon,  the  sling,  with  whieli, 
onrith  the  baud,  they  can  hurl  stone*  with  great  preci- 
tioa.  Thfy  are  skillful  fishermen,  jerking  the  fish  out  of 
(b«  water  without  the  aid  of  a  hook,  by  means  of  the 
Uit  and  line  alone. 

Rer.  Titus  Coan  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
wearing  of  olotb  in  Patagonia: 

"We  went  out  to  see  tbe  process  of  weaving  among 
this  people.  We  saw  in  the  loom  a  piece  designed  for 
a  blanket,  and  the  weaver  plying  her  trade.  The  loom 
18  constructed  by  setting  two  upright  posts  in  the  ground, 
and  faiitening  two  horizontal  poles  on  these  posts,  one 
abovethe  other,  at  a  distance  c^ual  to  the  intended  length 
of  the  blanket,  which  in  this  case  was  four  feet  and  a 
half.  To  these  poles  the  warp  is  tied  at  each  end.  Tbe 
procws  of  weaving  is  slow  and  tedious.  The  thread  is 
wooad  on  a  smooth  pin  or  stick  for  a  bobbin.  The  vea- 
Twr  Beala  herself  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  loom,  and 
with  another  stick  separates  the  threads  of  the  warp  for 
aboflt  six  inches,  and  then,  with  the   filling  tied  to  an 


*yankcr'  and  'porloD.'  With  these  little  presents  they 
plead  eloquently,  and  almost  irrc6i.stably,  to  be  admitted 
into  our  tent,  a  privilege  which  we  long  to  grant  them 
freely,  but  are  often  unable  to,  on  account  of  the  great 
crowd  of  the  older  folks  who  press  in  upon  us." 


SoBlh  American  MlMlonary  Hymn. 

From  Cblll'B  lug^d  muuultiiiis.  Kmm  KiruInDd's  arormy  strand. 

And  wber* Peru's  bright  fouatains  Flow  down  li«r  kUver  sand; 
Prom  A.nuiawniui  ritar.  And  from  Brazilian  pUio. 

They  call  us  to  deliver  Men'i  bouU  from  error's  chalo. 
Whai  though  Id  miny  aregion  Qod's  precious  ^fu  are  found. 

And  near  tbe  d»rk  Fucgiaa  His  wond'rouB  works  abound; 
111  vaia  bis  loving  klniloeM,  Id  vain  bia  ohaalcning  rod, 

Meo  still  walkoDiobUodnMfl.  The  bearhen  knows  not  Ood. 
Can  we,  so  richly  gifted  With  wUdom  from  above, 

B«h()ld  faU  Cross  uplifted  To  draw  men  by  his  love : 
Cui  we  withhold  Balvalloo  Who  bope  io  Jesua*  name, 

And  not  to  every  oaiion  His  boly  faUh  proclaim  T 
No— let  the  torch  be  lighted  To  show  the  heitnr  way, 

And  lead  the  once  brnighted  To  trust  and  "watch  and  pray,** 
Till  be  fthall  come  in  glory  To  light  up  earth  and  main. 

And  Jew  and  QeotUe  -  bood  and  free,  9bal  1  bail  Hetslah'a  relga. 


'TESTANT  Missions  in  South  America  may  be 
id  to  have  been  conimenced  by  the  Moravians 
ore  than  one  hundred  years  ago  in  Guiana.  Be- 
lt time,  there  was  Protestant  preaching  and  Prot- 
ihurches  organized  iatheBniaU  colonies  settled  by 
tns.  At  the  present  time  the  South  America  Mis- 
Society,  vilh  its  directing  organization  in  Kng- 
doing  a  work  at  more  places  than  any  other  So- 
Onr  Mifisionary  Catechism  will  show  what 
es  and  Societies  have  missions  iu  South  America. 
e  here  the  latest  reports  respeoting  the  work  of 
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p,  and  fonr  native  helpers.  At  Rio  do  Janeiro 
|».  J.  F.  Houstoi.  and  wife  and  Rev.  J.  M. 
ad  wife,  one  ord.-iined  native  and  two  native  help- 
It  San  Paulo  are  Rev.  G.  W.  Chamberlain  and 
lev.  Robert  Lenington  and  wife.  Miss  Ella  Kuhl, 
lary  I*.  Daitcomb,  Miss  P.  A.  Thonia»,  and  three 
Jpers.  At  Rio  Claro  are  Rev.  J.  F.  Da  Gaum 
Miss  Eva  Da  Gama,  and  three  nalivc  helpers. 
1  arc  Rev.  J.  B.  Howell  and  wife  and  two  na* 
pere.  At  Botncatu  are  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Landis  and 
aero  are  also  at  other  appointments  three  native 
preachers.  There  are  ^t  chorchcs  with  1,.'>4J 
■T8  in  full  communion,  13  schools  with  JO  teachers 
2  pupils." 

hnniial  report  says:  The  whole  field  of  our  mission 
d]  is  calling  for  a  greatly  enlarge*!  scale  of  effort. 
1  of  its  twenty  provinces  have  m»  misKionary  of 
nomination.  "The  province  of  Minas  Geraes  has 
lation,"  as  staled  by  the  mission,  "<.f  more  than 
Jlions,  is  larger  than  New  England,  and  is  one  of 
jjt  and  richer  provinces  in  the  empire;  yet  it  baa 


only  two  Protestant  ministers,  both  Brazilians,  member* 
of  our  Presbytery."  ....  'There  is  only  one  Protest- 
ant minister  in  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  outside 
of  the  city  itself.  In  the  capital  we  have  only  three  niei> 
for  work  among  its  five  hundred  thousand  people.  Ii> 
the  city  of  Bahia  (with  a  population  of  not  less  tbait 
120,000),  only  one,  and  none  in  the  great  provinces- 
around  it.  In  a  word,  our  Presbytery  numbers  ihirtee» 
ministers,  and  Brazil  has  twelve  millions  of  people." 

The  missions  in  Chili  has  stations  at  Valparaiso,  San- 
tiago, and  Concepcion.  At  Valparaiso  are  Rev. D.Trum- 
bull, U.U.,  and  wife,  Rev.  A.  M.  Merwin  and  wife,  Rev. 

J.  M.  A  His  and 
wife,  Rev.  S.  W, 
Curtis  and  wife,. 
Rev.W.  E.  Dodge,. 
Miss  M  y  r  a  IL 
Stront.  At  San- 
tiago are  Rev.  S, 
J.  Christen,  Rev. 
W.  II.Lester,  Rev. 
Duncan  Caraeroit 
and  Mrs.  Christen^ 
At  Concepcion  are- 
Rev,  J.  F.  Garvin 
and  wife.  The 
comm  u  nicantsr 
number  186,  with* 
■■/.iS  pupils  in  the 
schools. 

The  annual  re- 
port says: 

The  progress  of  re* 
ligloiia  freedom  anA^ 
r  e  nera  I  poHUcol^, 
enisu  clpatiou  i[» 
Chili  ami  tbroiighout 
the  Pacific  Cuoet  haa- 
Ix^cQ  more  marked  dufing  the  past  year  than  ever  before.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  Cliurch  of  Home,  of  high  rank  and  of  low,  are  ear- 
nest in  resifilUig  the  tide  of  progrew.but  thua  far  with  only  indiffor- 
eat  effect.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  Ctiili  sre  ont  only  hi  scotl' 
mem,  but  In  open  profe6.sIon.  fully  in  iyuipaUiy  wiili  llmefTortaur 
Protestant  niia«ionarics  to  advance  the  cause  of  religious  f  reedoia 
HiiiltruereligioiiNeiliicMiiiizi.  Many  cases  of  aponlaneou^eulightea- 
ment  nud  Christian  activity  have  been  brouxbt  to  light  durine^ 
the  year. 

The  work  of  the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society,  which  his  lietn  se 
ptosi)crou8  from  the  lieginniDg,  bus  been,  as  tver,  one  of  the  moat 
etBcIdnt  ageneies  un  the  field  in  helping  forward  the  work  of  the 
missioiL 

The  mission  In  Colombia  is  at  Bogota,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  with  missionaries  Rev.  M.  E.  Caldwell  and 
wife,  Rev.  T.  H.  Candor  and  wife,  and  Miss  Maria  B^ 
Franks.  The  civil  war  in  the  country  is  interfering  to- 
some  ejctent  with  the  succeBsful  prosecution  of  the  work^ 
There  are  52  communicants.  Rev.  Mr.  Caldwell  writes- 
*'We  believe  that  the  interest  iu  the  gospel  is  gradually 
deepening  and  widening;  our  services  are  well  attended 
and  many  are  studying  iheir  Bibles  with  the  sincere  mo- 
tive of  following  Christ." 
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SOCTHKBX    MKTnODIST. 

The  Methodist  Epiticopal  Church,  Soutli,  has  an  effec- 
tive mission  in  Brazil,  with  Rev.  James  W.  Kogor,  Su- 
jwrintentJent, 

The  ajipointments  are  as  follows: 

Ib'o  dr  Janeiro  liMn'ct.—J.  .1.  Ransom.  P.  b.;  Rio  Station  (Eng- 
Ilih-BpeaklDg  congreiralion),  to  be  «iippliftii;  Cattete  Siaiion  and 
Circuit,  J.  L.  Kcniiedy,  preacher  in  cliargo;  Sanim;]  EHol.  ex- 
liortcr.  helper;  rarahyba  Valley  Circuit,  J.  J.  Uao»om.  jireacher 
In  charge,  helpers  lo  be  supplied. 

&tn  Faalo  DiMtn'ct.—J.  W.  Kogcr.  r.  K.;  San  Paulo  Station  and 
Circuit.  J.  W.  Torhoux,  preacht-r  in  charge,  Bernardo  de  Mi- 
randa, exhorter,  help- 
er; Santa  BarbamCir- 
cuit,  J.  K.  Xowmart; 
CompioasStaliouaud 
Circuit,  to  be  sup- 
plied ;  Piracieaba  Sta- 
tion and  Circuit,  J. 
W.  Koger.  preacht-r 
in  charge,  helper  to 
be  supplied. 

SeAooi*,—J{lo  Day 
School,  Charle.iShiii- 
ders;  Piracieaba  IM 
mary  Day  and  Nighl 
School.  Sovcro  Au 
gusto  Perelra;  Capi 
vary  Primary  Day 
and  Night  School, 
FraokMn  Diu  de  Cer 
quclra  Leite. 

Wom/in'$  Work.— 
Collegio  Piracieaba 
no.  MiwM.  Il.Watts, 
mlMJonary  Diref> 
tresK;  Mi»8  Mary  W. 
Bruce,  misalDnary 
Teacher;  employed 
ontield.  Mile  il.  Ken 

nottc,  Seuhor  Angusto  Castanho,  and  Mia*  Mary  P.  FiBh. 
few  pupil  teachers. 

There  are  Kit  members,  of  whom  37  were  received  the 
past  year;  5  Sunday  schools  with  1  U*  scholars,  3  day 
schoolB  with  150  scholars.  The  annual  report  of  the  mis- 
sion givoii  an  interesting  account  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  Hraitil.     It  says: 

The  opposition  to  the  gospel  isstroag;  for  to  the  natural  enmity 
of  the  human  heart  to  the  gospel,  tbIugB  spiritual,  invisible  and 
«tenial.  there  has  been  added  the  deep  prejudice  and  powerful 
bias  growing  out  of  education  in  the  most  corrupt,  arrogant  and 
exclusive  system  of  the  Papal  Church  In  a  country  where  It  has 
lield  undiRputcd  tptriuial  sway— to  the  great  moral  dclrlmont  of 
"the  people— since  their  colonization  In  the  sixteenth  century. 
While  we  would  not  impute  total  BpiritunI  darltne.is  to  tvpry  In 
dividual  niemt>er  of  the  Romish  Church,  believing  that  there  are 
some  who  have  spiritual  vision  sufficiently  clear  nnd  penetrating 
to  reath  bi-yond  the  dark  clouds  of  error  and  corruption  and  oh 
tain  some  jnst  views  of  the  eavlng  meriu  of  Christ,  yet  the  grcst 
majority — the  masses— have  no  correct  idea  of  our  Saviour,  nor 
«f  the  salvation  which  he  offers  ua.  Spiritual  religion  does  not 
Lave  u  place  as  a  necessary  i>arl  of  their  doctrine  nor  public  wor 
ahip,  and  the  |>eup1e  attend  upon  their  vain  and  )>omponB  feasts 
and  processions  perhaps  much  more  for  diversion  than  for  devo- 
tional puiposes.  Romanism  surrounded  and  stimulated  by  Prot- 
cstautLsin,  and  Romanism  ruling  alone,  are  two  very  different 
things. 
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Amjile  infonnutton  has  been  previously  given  of  the  scandalo 
corruption  of  the  Papal  Church  in  this  counlry,  especially  lo  I 
private  life  of  the  priesthood. 

Among  the  reading  classes  skepticUw  is  the  very  general  i 
They  cannot  believe  the  proud,  arrogani,  and  absurd  preUmsla 
of  Rome,  and  they  have  nothing  to  take   Uir  place  of  that  ft 
when  it  is  gone.  They  must  iiear.  learn,  know  that  there  U  so 
thing  better  than  thai  which  Home  haa  to  give,  and  the&orial  ad 
religious  obstacles  in  tlie  way  are  varied  and  numerous. 

"By  ihelr  fruits  ye  shall  know  ihem,"  fwiid  (he  Divine  Ma 
to  bis  dUciplcs,  and  wc  rejoice  lo  see  the  same  fruit  produced  I 
the  goHpcl  here  that  is  produccil  by  li  elsewhere.  People  are  i 
verted  ond  i>nd  n  new  life,  developing  the  graces  of  Christian  clti 

tly    and     liht-nUIti 
Then;  Is  an   Incr 
ing  desire  lo  hear  111 
Kitspel  and   read 
Scriptures. 

MBTJIODISTKPU 

The  miasion 
ries  of  the  Metb 
dist  Kpiecopi 
Church   in  Souti 
America  are  ! 
%[  e  8  8  r  8 .    T. 
Wood,  John 
Thomson,    A, 
Milne,J.R.Wo 
Wm.TaUou,  TJ 
Stockton  and  th€ 
wives;     Won 
.S'ot'i«fy." — MIb8 
1?.  Denning, 
J.3f.Chapin,Brid 
Cecilia  Guelfi,! 
L.  M,  Turney  i 
Miss  .7.  E.  Goodenough.    (See  Missionary  Catechism.) 

The  chief  points  occupied  are  Montevideo,  Urtigna|f 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosario  in  the  Argentine  liepnbtic 
There  are  also  several  circuits  manned  chiefly  by  native 
preachers. 

The  animal  report  of  the  Superintendent  gives  the  fol' 
losing  account  of  the  stations: 

MontiPtdM  Station. — The  work  in  this  charge  develops  steadily. 
The  defense  of  our  faith  agaiuNl  attacks  in  the  press,  the  Roinlah 
pulpit,  and  the  private  circles  where  our  members  move.  k«|« 
their  abilities  and  zeal  in  constant  exercise.  Brother  TbUbs 
proves  a  capital  leader  In  this  running  defense.  In  the  eootot 
of  learning  our  young  men  have'eontlnucd  to  stand  agalD>>t  the 
prevailing  Infidelity  that  iufcHta  the  educated  classes,  and  have 
held  their  ground  triumphantly.  Within  the  Chtirch  tlie  sociil 
and  spiritual  elements  are  strengthening.  Hitherto  the  insjority 
of  our  converts  have  been  men,  the  women  being  held  moff 
tlrmly  by  the  grip  of  priestcraft.  But  lately  so  increasing  pro- 
portion of  women  is  observable  In  our  congregations,  and  al  tbf 
lost  communion  the  particlponts  were  n>fjv-<?n«  men  and  ci.r/j/*p(va 
women.  The  love-feasts  arc  full  of  InApirlng  testimonies,  Tbt 
Sunday  schools  show  fruits  of  spiritual  growth.  Montevideo 
Station  is  our  lir^  Spanish  charge  to  take  the  regular  miadoosiy 
collectlontt,  whtcti  it  did  this  year. 

BuewM  .'i^rrx  6Uituin.—Tti&  old  Eugllsli  charge  haa  comptetsd 
its  first  year  of  isolation  from  the  Spanish  work.  It  has  supportsd 
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iputor,  nlaad  all  the  money  reqnlred  for  Its  oi>eratloiu,  helped 

BSpontih  work  with  moner  autl  pcraoual  co-operaLioD,  and 

ta$6  {U  well  rloiag  bj  commoticlDg  in  lak*'  rhe  regular  inls* 

jT  colIectioM,  raisiog  this  year  |li)0.     Hrolhur  Stockton  has 

a  wide  hold  on  the   English   comniuoity,   and   cdJojs 

irlog  esteem,  both  in  and  out  of  our  C'hurch.     IIv  is  training 

^^ung  people  to  the  methods  that  have  proven  most  ciDclcot 

l^orth  Ajrncrica.  nDd  which  arc   prortng  excoUcot  in  South 

^r'f'A-     Oar  of  hii  Inuovntiuas  Is  the  organizutioD  of  tlic  Buu- 

jtcht>o\  and  MISHiooar;  Society.     Another  ig  the  ronatltulhig 

^I( ,  Teiniwrnntc    dommltlce  l>j    the    Quarterly    (.'oofereoce. 

^Bwthcr,  the  ciri'iiUtion  of  lhi»  "Chrijtlian  Adrocalc." 

tint  charge  is  a  nursery  of  workers  for  the  mMoD.  lln  prea- 
^l<)«veloprnenl  is  of  IraDSceQdi'Ql  iinporliiDi'tr. 

J,  K.  Wood 
Imcd  iudefnti- 
lo  to  labors,  io 
li  1 1  of  failing 
^th.  The  Kitfftiah 
nark  crmlinuee  it« 
[ulneulu  iuUui 
lipliem,  and  Uaa 
kwn  more 
iaro  toward 
eptnisti.  The  old 
%\axMy  achool  la 
Itrtpily  conducted 
[i^h.  Anew 
whool.  all 
IjfMuati,  is  dourish- 
\isg.  Ad  English 
c!kh  meeting  is 
Diitd  wlthSpauifth. 
tBil  a  Spituiiih  pray- 

■■ i^igitagrow- 

esB.  The 
r[4ni>>u  preaching 
bM  continued  in  the  school  of  Senor  Parodi,  a  central  bat 
umuliahle  place.  Brother  Vine/  has  continued  liis  important 
shl,  sii't  great  credit  U  due  to  the  lady  luisHiouariea,  without 
wk'iw  help  (apart  frnm  their  specific  Hulie^l  much  of  the  work 
tbaib  now  flourishing  would  be  luipowible. 

The  missioDaries  have  reached  out  into  Bolivia  aod 
Paraguay.  The  echool  wurk  is  partly  self-supporting 
aad  wholly  evangelistic.  The  memberi*  rcpMrtt^  are  315 
lrilh277  probatioueni. 

SOl'TIIKKN  BAPTmT   rO>  VENriO>J. 

The  .Southern  lUpt'iHt  Church  of  the  ITuiled  States  has 
in  Brazil  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santa  Barbara,  Rev.  W. 
RlJigby  aud  wife  and  Senor  Mesquita;  at  Bahia  and 
Maeio,  Rtjv,  Z.  C.  Taylor  and  wife,  Senhors  Teixeira, 
Borgis  and  Pedro.     The  church  members  number  113. 

The  mission  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  commenced  last 
viar  and  is  doing  well.     Mr.  Bagby  writes: 

i«m  expecting  to  open  preaching  places  In  two  other  porta  of 
Ibcdty.  Our  principal  hall  for  wonthlp,  which  \#  our  houae.  Is 
well  located  on  a  main  street  and  connected  by  cars  with  all  parts 
of  UiQ  city.  The  hall  is  large,  cool,  and  admlrnhty  suited  for 
(iTttchlng.  Senor  Mesijuita  in  working  among  his  numerous  ac- 
quiintanees.  Our  preuchlng  is  listened  to  with  nttentiun.  and 
wc  ire  pmying  and  trusting  that  God  will  open  this  i>eople'8 
barti  for  the  reception  of  his  truth.  We  are  hopeful  of  the 
hture," 

"Hy  heart  will  leap  for  joy  when  I  welcome  h«re  a  man  for 
rbara.  and  two  for  Kio,    with  a  young  lady   helper. 
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Around  this  bay  are  hnlf  a  million  souls,  while  along  the  raDroad 
1oa<Hng  into  Minas  Oeran><  are  many  targe  towns  entirely  desti- 
tute. Xearby  Ih  Peln)i«iltK.  with  10.000  people.  Further  up 
the  province  Ib  Ciimpoe,  with  30,000  souls.  We  ought  to  liave 
twoor1hri*e  uivn  in  Rio  studying  the  langua^  and  preparing 
for  the  work.  Cannot  wc  hare  them  thi^  y*  ar,  and  the  young 
lady  loo?"  Kcferring  to  certain  young  men  who  desire  to  go  to 
Kmzil,  brother  Bagby  oontlunea:  "And  will  not  our  bretliren 
furnish  Ihe  meanjt  that  these  young  men  may  comet  Brazil  haa 
a  great  jmrt  to  play  iu  the  hi)»tor7.-  of  the  wor]d.  Her  millions  of 
s<]UHre  miles  uf  unoccupied  territory  will  be  filled  with  a  vavt 
population  UUc  that  of  Europe.  What  that  future  multlludc  is 
to  be  depends  on  what  we  do  presently  for  Brnxll.  That  it  may 
be  (?hrist'<i  in  the  yt^vs.  income,  the  empire  tnii^t  be  taken  for 

Chri-it    n«'w.     Who 
will  come  am!  help 

.^  Mr,  Taylor   at 

Bahia  writes: 

"All  the  male 
members  pray  In 
public;  the  progreae 
of  some  In  the  atudy 
(if  the  Scriptures  Is 
■  \lraordioary;  tbey 
-  linw  special  zeal  in 
inducing  friends  to 
attend  the  house  of 
Ck>d;  nnd  all  their 
oDeringa  are  for 
work  outside  of 
■licmselves  Three 
v'luug  brethren  are 
prepiirinir  for  the 
ministry.  In  times 
nf  persecution  and 
peril,    the    young 

men  of  the  church  and  congregation  have  deported  themwivea 

heroically." 

SOl'TllKltX  PRKSnVTERlAN. 

The  Preabytorian  Churuh  (South)  ha«  raisaions  in  both 
Northern  and  Southern  Brazil. 

In  Xorthem  Brazil  the  mlBsions  arq  at  PemambucO 
and  Ccara,  with  -IJ  communicants.  At  Pemambuoo  are 
Rev.  J.  Uockwell  Smith  and  wife,  Rev.  G.  W.  Butler, 
M.D.,  and  wife,  Uev.  J.  H.  (Jauaa  and  wife  and  Mr.  \V. 
C.  Porter.  At  Ceara  are  Rev.  DeLaoey  Wardlaw  and 
wife.  "The  field  of  the  Coara  mission  has  been  steadily 
extending,  and  everywhere  there  is  promiat^  of  continued 
progresa." 

In  Southern  Brazil  the  miflsiona  are  at  Campinas, 
Mogy  Mirim,  and  Jundtahy.  At  Campinas  and  three 
out-statioim  are  99  communicants.  At  Campinas  are 
Rev.  Edward  Lane  and  wife,  Mr.  Flaroinio  A.  Rodri- 
guea  and  wife,  Miss  Nannie  Henderson  and  Miss  Char- 
lotte Kemper.  AtHogy  Mirim  are  Rev.  John  Bovle 
and  wife.  At  Jundiahy  are  Rev.  John  W.  Dabney  and 
wife. 

The  average  attendance  of  student*  in  the  college  at 
Campinas  has  been  5y,  and  financially  the  year  closed 
with  a  small  balance  in  ita  favor.  The  daily  study  of 
the  Bible  has  been  attended  with  marked  interest,  the 
boya  being  divided  into  three  Bible  classoa  of  different 
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grades.  The  Girls*  School  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Kemper  nnd  Miss  Hcuderson  has  bad  an  average  attend* 
ance  during  the  jrear  of  25  scholars,  of  whom  10  were 
boarders  in  the  school.     The  Annual  Heport  says: 

"There  tfl  comforl  and  encouragement  for  the  Cajuploas  schools 
In  ihe  fact  that  they  hare  already  furnished  lo  the  Cbiirch,  in 
BrBzil  and  out  of  ft.  luinic  nuhio  Christian  worken  of  both  sexes. 

The    Churcb    of    Clirlst  

cauDOt  surrender  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  TDung  to 
the  devil.  &Dd  expect  that 
after  their  youthful 
minds  have  been  drugged 
with  Rtbelstn  and  false 
pblloBophy.  and  their 
hearts  |)ol1uted  by  indul- 
gence iu  impure  pleas 
urea,  it  will  be  an  easy 
ttfik  to  rescue  them  from 
ruin.  Tlie  awful  Htute  as 
to  religion  in  wlilcli  the 
educated  men  of  Brazil 
are  found  is  the  most 
powerful  appeal  that  can 
be  mode  to  Christian  he 
nevoloDce  to  save  at  least 
some  of  the  rising  genera 
tion  from  a  like  fate." 

Mr.  Boyle  has  made 
an  extended  cvangcl- 
iatio  tour  oocapyin,^ 
fotir  mouths.  He  w  ;i- 
accompanied  by  two 
elders,  and  tuok  with 
him  four  mule  lu;i<Is 
of  Biblesand  religious 
books. 

"On  this  journey  there 
were  persons  in  various 
places  who  received  Mr. 
Boyle  wilh  a  warm  wel- 
come, and  many  heard 
the  Oospel  from  him;  In 
Brejo  Allegre,  where  he 
preached  every  night  for 
nearly  a  week,  he  baptized 
six  adiills  and  three  chil- 
dren. These  people  told  him  that  they  had  resolved,  in  ease  no 
minister  visited  tlicm,  to  go  u>  Mogy  Mirim  or  San  Paolo,  and 
profess  their  faith  and  1»e  bapti/erl.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
seeds  of  truth  had  been  blown  wildly  over  this  elevated  region  of 
Bnull.  and  In  more  than  one  place  Mr.  Boyle  was  urged  to  settle 
as  a  minister  and  teacher,  white  here  imd  thtrre  he  met  some  one 
who  bad  already  fuood  flim  of  whom  31oses  and  the  prophets 
did  write." 

SOUTU    AUERICAN   MI8SI0XART    SOCIETY. 

The  20  Btations  of  the  Soath  American  Missionary  So- 
ciety are  partially  ohaplnincieit  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
liah  communities.  On  the  Falkland  Islands  is  one  sta- 
tion forming  a  valuable  missionary  settlement  where  na- 
tives, brought  over  at  their  oVkW  request,  are  boarded, in- 
structed in  Christian  doctrine,  trained  in  hu.sbandry,  etc. 

In  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  two  stations.  One  of  these  is 
at  Ooshooia,  where  there  are  several  misaionariea,  an  or- 
phanage, etc. 
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In  the  Argentine  Repubiie[are  nine  stations;  in 
giiay,  two  stations;  in  Brazil,  three  stations;  and  in 
three  stations. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Society  one  of  the  mil 
aries  gives  the  following  account  of  some  people  in 
aguay  that  he  visited.     He  says: 
"In  the  northeast  of  Paraguay  there  are  mountains  calle 

Oordillero  Anambj 
along  these  rangfl 
both  sides,  Ponigl 
and  Brazilian,  live 
of  uune  Indians  i 
CahnguoB.  Theiic  pi 
who  speak  the  f-maat 
guage  at  tlic  Par^ 
ans,  vix.,  'Quaran^ 
supposed  to  numb 
tween  -4,000  and  i 
and  l>ear  an  eso 
character  from  thosi 
have  lived  in  lirni  p 
the  couniry. 

"They  arknow 
one  God,  some  takii 
sun  a>  his  reprcscnl 
Marriage  is  recoj 
amongtfaem,  and,  at 
to  Hay,  they  insist  ( 
sign  of  the  cross 
made  to  bargains, 
This  latter,  howct 
only  the  «u[)emltii 
muiuiog  from  the  J 
icnl  teaching,  asnoi 
ih&iV  misHiouaries  i 
':i\  the  forefalherr-  C 
tribe.  The  country' 
they  live  Is  high  uj 
healthy,  much) 
than  Ihe  const  of  1h4 
at  Asuncion,  from ' 
It  lb  distant  alxty  1( 
to  the  nonhesst.  H 
thin  distance  can  b( 
over  by  riror. 

■•These  people  art 
agenhk*  and  intetl 
ami  of  all  the  Indli 
this  part  of  the  worid  Ihey  are  the  most  suflcejuible  of  c! 
tion.  No  move  \\k»  been  made  to  take  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
to  these  poor  people,  who,  the  writer  was  assured,  would  w« 
mlsslonnrles  and  teachcni.  The  Koroii^h  Church  here  does  ni 
and  Is  not  likely  to  do  iiuytfaing.  Or.casi«nally  when  in  tt 
side  towns  a  few  of  these  Indians  are  bapiiied,  here  the  I 
ends,  nnil  they  return  without  any  loslructlon. 

"Those  who  have  resided  in,  and  know  this  country  wi 
of  opinion  that  the  Caimguns  and  neighboring  tribes  are  th 
field  for  an  Indian  Mission  on  these  rivers,  and  that  a  Ch 
teachef  would  be  well  received  among  tbem. 

"The  government  of  Paraguay  would  also  favor  any  d 
ID  civilize  uid  improve  the  position  of  these  poor  but  bonfl 
plu." 

"TAyLOR*S  bELF-SlPPORTtXG   MJSSIONK." 

Mr.  Richard  Grant,  under  date  of  July  IStfa^  fun 
the  following  respecting  the  missions  In  South  An 
that  were  inaugurated  by  Bev.  Wm.  Taylor,  nowB 
Taylor  of  Africa;  ,..^  _  *— 


PartAtui,  Rev.  Rlcbanl  Copp;  CaUao,  pgni^  Rev.  Jolrn  51.  Bax- 
iCf  tad  wire  tad  DdcoIq  £.  BrowD:  Oo)H"jkj.  Chili,  Kcv.  and 
Mn-Scou,  ilnt.  Vttbinder,  Miss  Fuller,  Miss  Ogden;  Tijuiijuf, 
JVf»,  Rev.  J.  P.  Ollllland  aad  wife.  Dr.  and  Mh.  Baldwin  and 
yiii  L«M^h;  Qni»ifnbo,  ilhUi,  Rev.  and  Mre.  Horn,  Miss  Corbli. 
)|ti«  Uanlon,  Mitw  Wallace.  Rov.  und  Mrs.  Compion;  Santiayo. 
K£v,  Im  H.  t.dFetr&  aud  wife.  Rev.  and  Mri.  Vincent.  Pnjf. 
Vm.  Mii'Iivll.  31113  Curlia,  Mi>a  Loe,  Mlaa  Blue,  Mias  Baldwia 
jn,i  Mlis  F.  FrflBlone;  i'mfeitr-iaH,  Chili,  Pnif.  W.  A.  Robinson 
^j  wife,  RcT.  Gniie  and  wife,  Mitt  Hammond,  Miss  Elkins, 
yja  Emma  A.  Grant;  Pisman^uic,  BratH,  Prof.  Ocorgt*  Xlnd; 
f^^r$,  Br<uil.  Rev.  Justice  KelioD. 

The  ('ollcge  in  Santiago  has   gone   about  as  far  as  it 
^0  imtil  suitablo    bnihlings  can  bo  built  po  as  lo  accom- 
mwiate  all  that  de- 
^in  to  come     Lafll  .-.---,..     --u,, 

fear  tho  income  of 
ihe  cotlege  wsb  twen- 
ty thousand  dollars. 
^  bailding  in  wanted 
chat  will  accommo- 
te  '"iOO  Bcbolars, 

ich  nnmlier  can 
eairily  he  obtained.  It 
irill  cost  from  ^50,- 
OOO  10  #60,000,  and 
will  be  a  good  invest- 
DSBt  toward  tho 
«nngelizing  of  tbat 
section.  Who  will 
aid  in  thia? 

Tbe  soUool  at  Cun- 
cepcion  waa  bailt  two 
yean  ago  at  au  out- 
lay of  over   16,000 
"  1- ,  purohas- 

It  is  already  too  small  for  the  number  of  sehol- 
an.  Two  iboueand  dollars  hna  been  aent  to  Iquique,  Peru, 
and  a  building  is  to  be  erected.  Lots  have  also  been  pur- 
duued  at  Conccpcion  and  n  building  will  be  commenced 
ID  So]jt«mber. 

Thu  plan  under  which  this  work  id  South  America  ia 
cjwrmcd  provides  for  the  paying  theexpenses  of  tbeper- 
tou  employed  from  their  homes  to  their  field  of  labor. 
If  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  build,  money  in  loaned  with- 
out interest,  and  this  is  paid  back  gradually. 

ThcMiss  Hanlon  at  Coquimbo  istbe  daughterof  Rev.Dr. 
Tlioa.  Uanlon,  President  of  the  Seminary  at  Pennington, 
K.  J. ;  Mii<»  Emma  A.  Grant  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Htchard 
Grant,  Treasurer  of  "The  Transit  aud  Building  B'urid  So- 
ciety of  Bishop  \Vm.  Taylor's  Self-Supporting  Missions." 

Tlier«  is  now  needed  two  lady  music  teachers  and  a 
hdy  to  take  the  higher  grade  of  studies  in  Coquimbo. 
Onv  of  tbe  music  teachers  is  fur  Concepcion  and  the 
otlj^r  for  Coquimbo.  They  should  be  women  who  coant 
pot  their  lives  dear  unto  them  if  they  may  but  work  for 
JesuL  Are  there  not  among  those  who  read  these  tines 
oonsecrated  women  who  will  heed  this  caII  for  work  for 
theiiasler.  If  so,  let  them  correspond  with  Mr.  Richard 
Gtanl,  l^i  Hudson  street,  Xew  York. 


Bihle  Society  Work  In  Snnlh  America 

BT  REV.  E.   W.   r,iLM\N.  D.D., 
Seetflhirr  of  tb«  Am«1c»(i  Ulble  Socl«if, 

The  La  Plata  agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  M.  Milne,  of 
the  Meihndiflt  EpiHcoiial  Churoh.  The  6eld  a«signed  to 
him  embi-aces  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Bolivia, 
and  tbe  south  of  Branil,  and  during  1884  something  was 
done  in  each.  This  is  tho  first  time  that  this  vast  field 
has  been  reached  in  a  single  year.  From  the  centre  of 
operations  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  River  Plata,  to  La  Paz  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  Lake  Titicaca — the  northwestern  limit  of 
tbe  work  in  Bolivia — is  a  distance  of  2,5O0  miles;  but  in 
_-^   _  point  of  time  it   ia  a 

jouniey  of  six  wc*eka 
constant  tJTivelling. 
Tbe  farthest  point 
reached  directly 
north  is  Asuncion, 
the  capital  of  Para- 
guay, seven  days'  db- 
tanec  by  steamer. 

Uis  staff  of  distrib- 
uters  ooDsista  of 
seven     regularty- 
'•ommissioned    c  o  1  - 
porteurs  who   ren- 
dered   last   year  an 
■rpgate  service  of 
lyseven    mouths, 
besides  three  ohicfly 
engaged  in    mission 
work  who  served  oo- 
caaionally,  and  some 
who  were  employed 
temporarily  on  probation. 

In  Argentina  the  work  reached  some  thirty-four  towns 
aud  villages,  including  live  capitals  of  provinces.  The 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  suburbs  had  almost  tbe  exclu- 
sive attention  of  two  men  during  the  whole  year.  A 
concession  made  by  tbe  provincial  government  of  Buenos 
Ayree  relieving  the  society  of  a  vender's  licen»o  tax,  has 
saved  its  colporteurs  from  many  petty  annoyances.  The 
national  government  also,  in  view  of  the  benevolent  aim 
and  unseciarian  character  of  the  Society,  has  given  it 
exemption  from  the  impost  duty  on  books.  Special 
thanks  are  due  to  Gen.  Osborne,  the  United  States  min- 
ister, and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson,  for  their  assistance  in" 
securing  this  exemption. 

The  close  connection  between  Bible  distribution  and 
missions  is  shown  in  a  remark  of  Mr.  Milne,  that  "from 
every  ])lace  where  the  Scriptures  have  been  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  tho  call  for 
tbe  preaching  of  the  gospel  becomes  more  and  more 
urgent." 

In  the  republic  of  Uruguay  tbere  is  no  town  or  village 
where  tbe  Scriptures  are  a  novelty^  bnt  the  growing  lib- 
erality of  feeling  and  tbe  constant  change  in  the  popula- 
tion neceaaitate  frequent  re-snpply. 
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lu  coDiiectiou  with  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Srethodist  Episcopal  CImrch,  seven  day 
schools  are  mnintaincd  here  for  poor  native  children^  in 
which  the  Xew  Testament  is  in  daily  use;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Spanish  congregations  there  are  ten  Sunday 
schools  (in  part  composed  of  the  same  children),  with  au 
aggregate  attendance  of  over  six  boiidred.  All  these, 
us  also  the  schools  under  the  Women's  Foreij^n  Mission- 
ary Society  at  Buenos  Ayres  ami  Rosario,  arc  supplied 
with  New  Testaments  free  of  charge,  in  yiew  of  an  under- 
standing that  in  earli  eoni^rr'gaiion  au  annual  cuUectioD 
be  taken  fur  the  American  liilile  Society. 

Within  the  La  Plata  agency  during  1884  there  were 
circulated  •J.TSO  Bibles,  3,08y  Testaments,  and  7,004  por- 
tion;*, making  a  total  of  14,076  volumes.  Since  the  com- 
mencementof  Mr.Milne'88crvice,iu  isei,  153,120 volumes 
have  been  distributed,  the  proceeds  of  sales  being  #32,300 
in  gold. 

BouviA. — In  July,  1381,  Senor  Peuxotti,  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission,  accompanied  by  two  colporteurs 
of  the  American  Bible  iJooiety,  started  from  ^fontcvideo 


for  Bolivia,  by  a  route  which  he  had  taken  the  year 
fore  in    company    with  Mr.  Milne.     ITiey  were 
incommoded  by  repeated   delays  in  the   transmission 
books.    At  Tupiza  but  little  could  be  effected  in  the 
of  Bible  selling,  but  repeated  religious  services  were  h 
with  the  approbation  of  the  au(horitie(>,  notwiihduDdii 
a  prohibitory  article  in  the  constitntion. 

At  Potosi  and  Sucre  their  work  surpassed  all  x 
could  have  been  expected.     As  the  authorities   put 
obstacle  in   their  way,  the    archbishop   called   open 
clergy  to  unite  their  efforts  to  jiut  down  these  monsi 
of  heresy,  and  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  th: 
enod  the  Bible-seller  with  firearms,  but  trusting  in  G 
they  went  forward,     iViter  their  books  ha<l  arrived 
been  disposed  of,  Senor  Geymonat  thought  best  to  ret 
and  reached  Montevideo  at  the  close  of  the  year.    Scni 
Ocariz  had  already  proceeded  to  La  l*az,  where  he 
with  vexing  delays  in  the  tranttmission  of  hiB  books,  di 
to  the  blockade   of  Mollendo  by   the  revolutionist 
Peru.     Senor  Penzotti  remained  at  Sucre  for  a  time 
then  proceeded  to  Cochabamba. 

Letters   from  him   have   been  received  regularly, 
for  months  all  attempts  to  communicate  with  him,  boi 
by  mail  and  by  telegraph,  have  been   frustrated, 
is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed    to   hostile  forces,  for 
opposition  to  him  bati  been  tierce  and  persistent,  and  bl 
books  have  been  denounced  by  the  pulpit  and  the  pi 
as  protestant  and  heretical.     Toward>i  the  end  of  Mai 
he  wrote  from  Oruro:     *'Never  in  my  life  have  I  foogl 
so  muuh  witb  priests  and  friars  as  in  tliese  last  men 
So  mucii  ban   my  ttpirit  been  occupied  in    this  way 
there  hardly  pa.ssos  a  niglit  when  I  do  not  dream  of  bet 
in  combat  with  them.     I  now  hope  t«  be  more  trauq 
and  to  recover  my  strength  before   you  join  me,  or 
arrive  at  Montevideo.     I  am  in  a  good  bouse,  and  wii 
the  owners  I  gather  some  women    and  children  for  won 
ship,  and   they  tell  mo  that  if  my   room   becomes  lo» 
small  they  will  then  give  me  the  best  they  have." 

Kotwithstanding  all  the  diftirulties  connected  wit! 
this  long  and  tedious  trip,  the  illiterncy  of  the  piO[ile 
and  the  opposition  of  the  hierarchy,  the  sale  of  Scrip- 
tures in  nine  months  had  realized  more  than  $l.fii)ob 
gold. 

Brazil. — The  Rev.  Wra.  M.  Brow*n,  of  Rio  de  Jani'iro, 
is  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Brji»l» 
and  he  reported  a  circulation  in  18ai  of  fl.429  eopi*«. 
Referring  to  this  Hold,  he  says: 

Au  account  of  the  Bible  work  in  Brazil  is  an  ftri-uuiit 
of  the  various  experiences  of  the  colporteurs  engaged, 
as  there  is  nu  Bible  Uouse,  or  central  depot,  and  the  atk* 
from  the  few  depositories  are  so  rare  that  they  are  main- 
tained only  as  amatterof  convenienoc  to  the  culpurtear>. 

It  is  possible  lo  olwerve,  year  by  year,  that  the  prii4l£ 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  losing  their  control  of  lliCi 
masses  of  the  people.  The  vinars*  are  indeed  as  free»* 
ever  with  their  anathemas  for  those  who  will  conncenanre 
the  Protestant  heretics,  buy  books  of  them,  reeeiv*  in- 
struction from  them,  and   read  the    fuUitieU  ProtesUOl 
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ble;  bnt  ttii^ro  i»  auevvr-incruiisiiig  uurabur  wlxu,  ibiiik- 
\  for  tbeiQgelves,  perceive  that  these  threats  nnti 
ftthcmas  arc  [lut  such  tleadly  ihioga  after  all,  and  th? 
ble  Rellurs  do  not  find  the  i>eople  tw  inflamniable,  so 
idy  to  catch  the  destnictive  and  extirpating  spirit 
ijch  the  padres  do  their  best  to  excite.  Still,  let  no 
i  imagine  that  colpfirtcuffl  are  welcome  guests  every- 
I  in  Brazil.  It  is  ncG««8ary,  at  times,  to  use  atrat- 
get  into  a  place,  and  a  eolportcar  may  have  it 
ttpdn  him  that  he  i-au  du  nothing  better  than 
leave  a  towm  between  two  days.  In  general,  how- 
fl",  it  may  be  said  that  a  Bible  seller  can  go  about  hiM 
wk,  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  snbject  only  to  verbal 
lOMMid  insnita.  Sneh  xeal  for  the  chnrch  and  the  State 


religion  as  raanifeflted  ilstelf  in  fanatical  persecution,  i» 
dying  away,  and  its  place  is  being  supplied  by  a  lazy  in- 
difFerence,  or  the  loud,  offensive  asRertiona  of  beJief  in 
Positivism,  which,  if  anything,  proves  a  greater  obstacle 
tu  the  progresti  of  the  goHpel. 

Just  before  Tonelli  arrived  at  the  city  of  Goyaz  a 
newspaper  published  there  gave  its  rcadem  some  snrpria- 
ing  information  about  l*rotcstant  miseiouaries,  Bible 
sellers,  and  Bible  societies.  The  writer  said  that  every 
one  knew  that  Protesant  societies  were  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  away  Bibles,  and  in  countries  like 
America  and  Europe  the  employes,  being  under  the  eye 
of  the  Protestant  police,  had  no  chance  to  do  otherwise; 
but  in  the  backwoods  of  Hra/JI,  although  the  colporteur 
received  a  salary  of  nearly  five  hundred  dollars  per 
month,  and  had  all  of  his  traveling  expenses  paid,  be  did 
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not  hesitate  to  ask  people  to  buy  his  books.  ITie  rest  of 
the  article  was  quite  in  keeping.  The  padre  of  the  place 
went  further,  and  told  the  people  Touelli  bad  the  devil 
for  a  traveling  companion;  that  this  personage  took  the 
form  of  txcc  beautiful  young  women,  who  vanished,  when- 
ever they  approached  a  town.  ITjia  was  implicitly  be- 
lieved, much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poor  animals,  as- 
Tonelli  had  the  utmost  diflicnlty  in  procuring  corn  am) 
pasture  for  them.  The  ideas  thai  people  in  the  interior 
have  of  Protestants  would  be  amusing  if  they  were  not 
so  indicative  of  the  faloe  teaching  impoied  upon  these 
ignorant  creatures  by  the  padrca.  They  are  actually 
afraid  to  have  Protestants  in  their  houses.  A  colporteur 
traveling  in  the  province  of  Scrgipe  asked  for  a  night's 
lodging  at  a  house  by  the  way.  This  was  readily  granted, 
but  pre^ully,  when  the  man  found  out  that  his  guest 
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-was  ft  ProtcBlant,  he  begftn  to  tremble,  and  foil  on  bis 
knees,  praying  to  the  Virgin  to  protect  him  from  the 
^vil  influences,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  the  eolpor- 
tenr  to  leave. 

The  year  nnder  review  has  wilnessud  in  Brazil  moat 
«erioiie  depression,  but  the  work  of  the  Uible  Society  has 
been  as  little  affected  by  this  as  anything.  What  is  to 
be  the  resnlt  of  thia  great  scarcity  of  money,  and  the 
Tiitnous  state  of  Brazilian  finances,  is  not  easy  to  foretell. 
It  would  not  be  strange,  though,  if  there  should  be  a 
-decided  falling  off  in  the  sales  of  Bibles.  Very  many  of 
the  people  arc  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  can  get 


The  figures  showing  what  was  done  in  1884  hare  i 
yet  come  to  hand,  but  in  IS-^:*  the  British  and  For 
Bible  Society  circulated  0,3'JO  copies  of  the  Scriptn 
jn  the  Argentine  Republic  and  10,872  copies  in  Brae 

-Vmp  York,  Juip,  ISSS. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Koger  writes  from  Brazil: 
During  the  past  year  (1884)  several  significant  fa 
have  taken  place.     The  Prime  Minister  gave  orders 
the  execution  of  a  law  of  some  years'  standing  autbori 
ing  the  secularization  of   large   property   held    by 
Romish  Brotherhood  of  Friars  and  Nuns,  supposing  i 
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but  the  merest  itubsistcnce  for  themselves  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

CiitLi.^ — The  foreign  residents  in  Valparaiso  have  sus- 
taiDod  a  Bible  Society  there  for  a  long  period,  and  aided 
by  liberal  grants  of  money  and  books  from  the  Ameri* 
-can  and  British  Bible  Societies,  they  have  maintained  a 
■depository  and  kept  several  colporteurs  at  work.  A  pam- 
phlet containing  a  history  of  the  Society  is  about  to  be 
published,  but  baa  not  yet  oome  to  hand.  The  circula- 
tion of  Scriptures  in  1884 — 3,838  copies — was  greater 
than  ever  before.  It  is  said  that  since  the  commencement 
-of  its  operations  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  have 
been  contributed  to  the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society  in  C'hili 
alone. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  as  well  as  the 
American,  has  agont^  in  tlie  Argentine  Republic  and 
Brazil,  being  represented  by  Mr.  A.  Henriksen  in  Rusa* 
rio,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  6.  dos  Santos  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Besides  the  Bible  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  this  Society 
provides  the  Gospel  of  John  in  (iuichuan  for  a  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Argentina;  St.  Luke's  Gospel  and  the 
Acts  in  Yaghan  for  the  people  of  Tierra  del  Fnegu,  and 
Luke  in  Aimara  for  Bolivia.  The  influx  of  immigrants 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  creates  a  demand  for  the 
Bible  in  Italian.  In  Brazil  there  is  a  corresponding  call 
for  German  Scriptures.  « 


society  to  be  extinct   in  Brazil,     The   question  ere 

groat  interest  among  all  the  Roman  Catholioa  of  Earop 

as  well  as  Brazil,  being  most   severely  criticised  by  i 

the  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  Church  as  unjust  and  i 
lawful. 

In  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  San  Paulo   last  ye 
several  members  declared  the  priesthood  to  be  a  usele 
"ezoresoenoe"  on   hnman    society.     Strongly  atbeistid 
speeches — having  no  direct  relevancy  at  all,  and  con» 
quently  uncalled  for — were  pronounced  in  a  most  boail 
ful  spirit  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  thus  showing  to 
what  extent  liberty  is  being  interpreted   lieenee  by  ihfl 
Brazilians. 

The  entire  representation  of  one  party — the  Republi* 
can — were  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  of  the  speech 
referred  to  above,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  missiona- 
ries generally,  some  of  whom  had  entertained  hopes  for 
the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  gospel  with  the  rise  o{ 
this  party,  which  had  contemplated  some  Urge  and  lib* 
era!  ideas  in  the  governmental  measures  proposed  bj^ 
their  platform.     One  more  curious  evenu  ^| 

Two  members  of  the  Assembly  of  one  of  the  Northei^ 
provinces,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  the  official  oath, 
being  sworn  upon  the  "Horas  Marianas,"  dashed  ths 
book  upon  the  floor,  and  stamped  it  in  gre&t  diagusL 
This  may  have  boen  done  with  a  disgust  for  all  religion, 
or  it  may  have  been  oansed  by  their  consoiences  he'int 
half  awake  to  the  great  evil  of  Mariolatry  in  the  Romish 
Churoh.     In  either  case  it  is  aignifloant. 


Child  Life  In  BrazU. 
Mr.  II.  n.  Smith  gives  the  follownng  account  of  child- 
life  iu  the  villages  of  Brazil: 

The  children  get  few  caresses  and  give  none;  there  is 
nothing  of  tha,t  overflow  of  tendemees,  that  constant 
watchful  care  that  sheds  such  a  halo  around  our  homee. 
The  babes  vegetate  in  their  steady  brown  fashion,  seldom 
crying  or  laughing,  but  lying  all  day  in  their  liammocic 
cradles  and  watching  everything  around  them  with  keeu 
eyes.  As  soon  as  the  little  boys  and  girls  can  toddle 
about,  they  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  tumbling 
up  the  back  stairs  of  life  on  a  diet  uf  mandioca  meal  and 
fish.  The  parent"*  seldom  punish  the  children,  for  they 
are  very  docile;  when  they  do  the  little  ones  pucker  up 
their  mouths  and  look  sullen.  INeasure  is  expressed  by 
a  smile;  among  the  girls  often  by  a  broad  grin  with 
abundant  show  of  the  teeth,  but  a  hearty  laugh  is  a  rarity. 
If  a  plaything  is  given  to  a  baby  it  examines  it  gravely 
for  a  little  while  and  then  lets  it  drop.  How  different  thia 
is  from  a  white  baby's  actions!  A  bright  little  six- 
months-old  at  home  has  fonrdietinot  methods  of  investiga- 
tion; first  by  looking?  second,  by  touching?  third,  by  pat- 
ting the  object  into  its  mouth?  and  iinally  by  banging  it 
against  the  floor.  The  brown  menino  just  looks;  does  not 
investigate  at  all.  As  the  children  grow  older  the  same 
trait  is  apparent  iu  almost  every  case.  An  Indian  is 
content  to  see  or  hear  a  thbig  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  whys  and  wherefores. 

The  chiblren  do  not  care  much  for  playthings;  we 
rarely  see  one  with  a  rag  doU;  the  little  boys  delight  In 
bows  and  arrows,  but  they  take  them  as  part  of  their 
training.  Aa  an  Indian  will  paddle  steadily  all  day, 
while  his  wife  hardly  ceases  her  monotonous  cotton- 
beating,  so  the  little  ones  have  an  in  exhaustible  gift  of 
patience.  VThcre  a  white  child  would  fret  and  cry,  the 
brown  one  sits  all  day  perfectly  still,  but  watching  every- 
thing around  him.  To  see  a  little  Indian  boy  in  a  canoe 
you  would  say  there  was  nothing  of  htm  alive  but  bia 
eyes. 

Most  of  the  boys  get  a  little  schooling  after  the  prevalent 
fashion  here — that  is,  about  an  equal  amonnt  of  dry  text- 
book and  smarting  ferule.  (You  wUl  not  wonder  that 
the  Amazon  boys  have  not  much  idea  of  geography 
when  you  are  told  that  in  all  their  school-books  there  is 
not  a  single  map.)  But  they  are  bright  students,  and 
soon  learn  to  read  and  write  the  easy  Portuguese  lan- 
guage. 

The  respect  which  is  paid  to  old  age  is  very  beautituL 
One  sees  many  touching  pictures;  a  gray-haired  patriarch 
Bitting  before  his  door  in  the  crimson  sunset  and  gravely 
giving  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  sous  and  daughters  who 
come  to  honor  him;  village  children  holding  out  their 
palms  for  blessings  from  a  passing  old  man ;  young  Indians 
bringing  offerings  of  fish  and  fruits  to  decrepit  old  wo- 
men who  have  been  left  destitute  and  are  obliged  to  subsist 
on  the  willing  charity  of  their  neighbors.  On  moonlight 
nights  the  old  people  sit  before  their  doors  until  near 
midnight,  while  the  younger  ones  stroll  from  house  to 
house  goflsipiug  with  their  ueighborsi 
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CATECHISM    Oir   SOUTH   AMERICA, 


CAtMblim  on  Soalh  Aiuerlcft. 

What  u  tht  u'u  of  South  Amerieaf  It  ia 
a  penioBula  of  itiftDguJar  foTtn,  wIUl  b 
IfiBgtb  of  4.550  inikft,  ind  A  breadth  of 
S.900  milea. 

WfiatiMih$ci*matef  About  three- fotirUiB 
is  JQ  the  Torrid  Zone. 

Wfui  are  i?u  natimtf  JuditLvn,  manj  of 
wbom  are  io  a  b&lf  ciTilized  state. 

^010  majf  tAiy  &g  dinidedf  Into  four 
froupB:  The  Appalachiati,  Che  Brazillaii, 
the  PsUgaDlaa,  aad  the  Fuegian, 

WAsn  U9»  ^^niih  Ameriaa  Jirat  diieowred 
ly  Sttroptaruf  Id  1498,  when  Columhua 
s^ed  along  th«  northero  cQ4bI  and  Ismded 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Oriaoco.  Cabral,  & 
Fortuguese,  diBcovered  Ihe  mouth  of  ibe 
Amazon  in  ISOO.  In  IdOS,  Pinzonentered 
the  La  Plata  river. 

Who  were  tfufirit  European  wUkr*f  Th>$ 
Fortugueee,  near  the  moulb  of  lib«  Ajqstod^ 

ll'Aaf  J^ar>7«  Empire  waton  the  wett  coaitf 
That  of  Peru,  wbich  extended  along  the 
pea-coast  for  3,500  mitea  and  Inland  from 
SOO  to  500  mtlee. 

Whai  toat  iJuir  povtmment?    The  Inca 

Was  the  civil  and  religioushead,  held  sacred 

MA  a  descendant  of  the  bud.    The  people 

■were  mosllj  the  slavtia  of  the  Slate.    The 

land  waa  allotted  in  tfaree  parte  to  (1^  zoyal 

lue,  (S)  government fiupport,  and (3] parcels 

to  villagerH  for  common  use  and  culti- 
vation, 

What  wat  tfieir  rttigumt  A  theocracy, 
the  Inca  being  regarded  aa  sacred.  Tbey 
irorBtilpped  ihe  beavtnly  bodiBg,  thunder 
and  the  rainbow. 

^  hat  b^eatrm  of  thii  Beruvian  Empire  f  It 
waa  overthrown  by  Pizarm  in  IfiSl. 

Whai  European  naifonghjgve  founded  act- 
itemeniM  in  South  Amerieaf  The  Portuguf  ae 
and  Spaniard!  w«re  the  earliest,  and  at  one 
time  claimed  control  of  the  largest  part  of 
the  continent.  The  French,  Dutch,  and 
Britiab,  have  also  made  settlements. 

Save  any  qf  the  European  natiotu  any 
tfloAn  upon  South  Ameriea  at  thu  iimef  All 
the  countries  are  independent  of  European 
control  except  Guiana,  their  independence 
having  been  aecured  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century. 

What  are  the  poUtieeU  diviHotu  of  South 
Amerieei  f  The  three  colonial  dlBtricts,  Brit- 
iflh,  French  and  Dutch  Oulana;  the  empire 
of  Brazil;  and  the  nine  republics, Argentine, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Para- 
guay, Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

What  i$  the  religion  of  the  peopUt  The 
most  of  them  are  Boman  Catholics,  the 
Romish  religion  being  received  by  them 
from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquer- 
ors. 

Are  Proteeiant  mteeiotu  permitted  f  They 
an  permitted  In  Brazil  and  in  most  of  the 
republics,  but  are  much  opposed  by  the 
Bomiah  priests. 

What  wt$  tht  fret  Proteetant  work  in 
South  Ameriea  f  The  first  Protestant  church 
in  South  America  was  fcirmed  by  a  colony 
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of  French  Huguenots  on  an  island  near 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  IfiM  and  survived  until 
1567,  when  the  Portuguese  dispersed  the 
settlement 

What  diffleuUiee  in  the  toajf  cf  l^oteitant 
Mietiont  t  Opposition  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics. 

Wha^  BngUth  Sodetiee  are  at  teark  in 
Sttith  Amerieaf  The  South  American  Uia- 
aionary  Society  has  20  principal  stations  in 
Brazil,  Argentine  Republic,  Uruguay,  Chill, 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Islands; 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts  has  4  stations,  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  2  stations,  and  the 
Wesleyau  Miuionary  Society  6  stations  in 
British  Guiana.  Dr.  Ealley,  of  Scotland, 
directs  an  independent  work  in  Brazil,  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Sodety  aids 
all  societies  and  employs  2  agents  and  sev- 
eral colporteurs. 

What  Continental  Society  vorkt  in  South 


Ameriea  f  The  Moravians  b^an  work  h 
British  Oulana  in  1T77  and  have  nowt 
large  mission  work  with  over  6,000  c«» 
municants. 

WheU  American  Sodetiee  a/re  at  leori  h 
South  Amerieaf  The  Presbyterian  Chunk 
North,' in  Brazil,  ChUi,  and  ColomUa; 
Methodist  Episcopal,  in  the  Argentine  Bt- 
public  and  Uruguay,  with  some  evangelUi 
in  Bolivia  and  Paraguay ;  the  Southern  Pra> 
byterians.  Southern  Baptists,  and  Southern 
Methodists,  in  Brazil;  the  American  Bttila 
Society  has  8  agents  and  several  colpor 
teurs;  there  ue  also  several  mlssionariea  li 
Brazil,  Chili,  and  ColomUa,  sent  out  undflr 
the  auspices  of  Wm.  Taylor. 

HlutoBftrj  Cateohlsm 

Oa  U»8oath  ABMleaa  ■•thedtot  KptaMpd 

■iMloat. 
When  did  the  Methoditt  Spieeopal  Chunk 
tend  ii»  firet  mitiionarg  to  South  Amerieit 
In  1886. 
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ftnt  «Mnt  iher*  and  \that  did  he  dot 
IpiUln  £.  Pills,  of  Lbe  TeooeesM 
ibe.  bjr  ^)poiDtment  visited  Rio 
tin),  Bueocw  Ajree,  MoDt«Tideo, 
tr  plAcei.  "At  Biienoa  Ayres  be 
%  room,  furnished  it  with  seats,  aod 
imcbing  iu  the  people.  At  Rio  de 
he  formed  &  unall  soclely  of  reiif 
pplc.  giving  them  promise  that  b 
uld   st    DO  difltaat  day  be  sent 

Plitii  returaed  in  1886. 
'  thefint  miMionan'e^f    la  1836 


ZTiTW  (MM  ths  miuitfn  of  Buvnot  AyrtM 
itrm^thtnedT  By  UirAm  A.  Wilsoo  lu 
teacher  Id  le88.  aad  Rev.  Orrin  A.  Howard 
and  wife  in  1840. 

What  now  buameof  the  mitnona  at  Buenot 
Ajfrtt  and  MonUvidtof  The  miaaionaries 
were  recalletl  in  1841,  owing  to  the  indebt 
ednesa  of  the  MiMionary  Society,  and 
doubta  as  to  the  ultimate  suoceas  of  the 
misfiioa. 

What  tKM  dons  in  iS^Sf    Rev.   W.  H 
Norris  waa  aent  in  1843  to  Buenos  Ayres 


EMrSKOHi*  I'.VLACK  IN  HIO   DS  J.V^EIRO. 


lutin  Spauldiog  wa«  appointed  to 
Jaoeiio  and  Rev.  John  Dempster  to 
^yri'S. 

■la-«n/9re«d  CA«  Brazil  Mtsaion  in 
^v.  Daniel  P.  Kidder  as  mission- 
1  Rev.  RMcMurdy,  a  local  preacher. 
tt,  as  teachers.  Hr.  McMurdy  only 
ed  one  year,  and  Mr.  Kidder  ra 
tnl&lO. 

t  »«»  dvM  than  from  i8S7  to  tS^Of 
lies  gave  6pL<e!al  ait^nlion  to 
DD  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
&n  tracts — preached  to  the  seamen 

Els  in  the  harbor,  and  made  ex 
lifferent  portions  of  the  Kmpire 
be  Gospel.     Mr.    Kidder  was 
I  Protestant  minister  thai  ever  vis* 
n  Paulo. 

t  happined  in  J841 1  The  mission  in 
faras  given  up.  owing  to  a  financial 
l(be  Uoiltd  States  which  seriously 
1  the  ODDlribuUons  to  the  Missionary 


t  Mr.  J*itt»  do  in  Bu*wf»  Ayre*  in 
~Be  organized  a  church  of  ten  mem- 
d  opened  public  worship  in  n  private 

the  Oitternmtnt  permil  ths  mi*aifm- 
tabor  amottff  th£  nativtaf  tl  did  not, 
lU  1853  they  were  obliged  to  con 
tir  labor?  to  the  foreign  populations, 
t  mi*nonarjf  went  tmt  in  1830?  Rev. 
Morris  was  appointed  to  Monte- 


upon  ihe  promise  of  the  foreign  resldcnia 
10  pay  $1,000  a  year  toward  his  supptTl. 

Whtn  Ktui  (he  Jlrat  church  dedicalfid  in 
BuenoH  AjfTnf  On  January  8,  1843.  Dur 
ing  1843  liberal  contributions  were  made 
for  both  home  support  and  for  miasions. 
Thtriy  professing  Christians  belonged  to 
the  church. 

What  teeurrtd  in  1S47  >  Mr.  Xorria  re- 
turned;to  the  Uniled  States  and  Rtv.  D.  D. 
Lore  was  appointed  his  successor,  and 
reached  Buenos  Ayres  with  hts  family  in 
August 

Zfoto  hnff  did  Mr.  Lort  £mft'nu«  with  the 
miaittonf  Until  1854,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  O.  D.  Carrow.  'He  left 
sixty  members  and  twcniy-four  probation- 
ers, all  but  six  or  t^ight  of  whom  were 
brought  into  the  fold  during hi»  pastorate." 

Whtn  did  Mr,  OamnB  retire  from  thf 
JUldf  III  1858,  on  account  of  the  health  of 
his  wife.  Hu  WH?  succeeded  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Good  fellow. 

Hou  long  did  Mr.   Oisn^Moia  rtmaint 

Until  nm. 

What  eteurred  during  hUmptrintgndenej/t 
The  mission  prospered.  Rev-  Thomas  Gar- 
ter arrived  in  1864  and  was  appointed  to 
Rosario.  In  this  year  there  were  six  mis- 
sion laborers,  90  members,  98  probationers, 
lt)6  pupils  in  the  day  schools  with  five 
teachers.  Rev.  .7.  W.  Shank  and  Rev.  J. 
P.  Thomson  re  enforced  the  worli  in  1886. 
The  first  Sptmish  sermon  in  the  church  in 


Dueoos  Aytes  was  preached  May  25,  1867, 
by  Mr.  Thomson,  th«  son  in-law  of  ;thc 
superintendent,  who  had  passed  his  child- 
hood in  Buenos  Ayres  and  had  come  to  the 
United  States  for  bis  education,  returning 
to  preach  to  the  natives  in  (heir  own  Ian- 
gua>:e.  Rev.  Henry  Q.  Jackson  went  out 
to  the  mission  in  iSHH  and  succeeded  ICr. 
Goodfcllow  in  1860  as  superintendent. 

WhotDentfrutaimitaionaryin  I870f  Rev. 
T.  B.  Wood. 

Where  imts  the  mi»$ion  ^0orker$  ttatiffn4d 
in  1870?  The  superintendent,  Rev.  11.  O. 
Jackaon,  in  charge  of  the  KngHsb  and 
Spanish  work  in  Buenos  Ayres;  Rev.  J.  P. 
Thomson  at  Montevideo  in  charge  of  both 
English  and  Spanish  work:  Hev.  T.  B, 
Wood  as  succefisor  to  Rev.  Thomas  Carter 
at  Rosario.  Mr.  Carter  having  returned  to 
Uie  United  Btales. 

What  gpmal  featuret  in  the  Wfrk  from 
1879  to  the  prttent  f  The  English  charge  at 
Buenos  Ayres  has  been  self-supporting  dur- 
ing almost  its  entire  history.  A  new  church 
has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  Miss 
Jennie  R  Chapin  and  Miss  Lou  B.  Dem- 
miog  In  1874  became  the  first  of  a  noble 
line  of  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  Superintendent  Jsck- 
son.,rerign«d  in  1878  and  Rev.  Thoe.  B. 
Wood  was  appointed  his  aucceasor. 

What  fni$iionaritt  are  now  in  South  Anuf' 
icaf  Rev.  Tbos.  B.  Wood  (superinten- 
dent) and  wife,  Rev.  William  Tallon 
and  wife,  and  Rev.  A.  M.  Milne  aod 
wife  at-  Montevideo  (Mr.  Mitne  is  agent  of 
the  American  Bible  Society);  Rev.  J.  F, 
Thomson  and  wife  and  Rev.  T.  H.  Stock- 
ton and  wife  at  Buenos  Ayres;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Wood  and  wife  have  their  appointment  at 
Roeario.  but  have  leave  of  atnence  (o  visit 
the  United  SUtea.  The  Woman's  Foreign 
MlFsionary  Society  are  reprenented  by  Miss 
Julia  E.  Goodeuongb at  Bueuos  Ayres;  Miss 
Jennie  M.  Chapin  and  Mrs.  I...  M  Turney 
at  Rosario;  and  Mtas  Cecilia  Ouelli  at  Mon- 
tevideo. 

How  trianp  numbert  of  the  church  and 
KhMart  in  the  $chooUf  877  members,  379 
probationfrs,  14  day  schools  with  l.OM 
scholars,  and  15  Sabbath  schools  with  1,210 
scholare. 

lloio  manjf  xoorktrt  art  there  in  the  mis- 
n»nf  "There  are  now  ten  men  whose  sup- 
port depends  on  the  Appropriations,  in- 
cluding the  Hii{)erintendent.  There  are 
twenty  others  who  preach  without  expect- 
ing anything  from  the  Mission  funds  for 
their  support" 

"Xol  a  man  has  been  taken  on  salary  In 
Uiis  work  till  after  he  had  proved  hlacapac- 
ity.  bis  calling  and  hisabnegatlon,  by  years 
of  ftcU-aupportlngand  self-sncriflcing  labor 
In  conueciiun  with  the  work." 

"Every  man  now  &upi>orted  by  Mlision 
funds,  in  this  field,  is  a  man  of  family;  a 
man  of  mature  age;  a  man  of  ripe  expe- 
rience on  this  ground,  living  on  less  than 
he  could  earn  if  he  were  to  return  to  secu- 
lar purauita— in  most  caaes  much  less." 
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iOahnmrned  and  ^i%  1§,tX\%\9v^, 

III — ABTICLKS  OF  FAITH. 
BT  THE  BET.    BBLAH  W.   BKOWN. 

Let  U8  inqntre  into  the  faith  of  these  deluded  millions. 
What  do  Mohammedans  believe?  Their  articles  of  be- 
lief, drawn  from  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Paganism, 
embrace  the  following  prominent  points. 

God. — The  Moslems  hare  a  firm  belief  in  one  God, 
whom  they  address  as  "Allah."  Respecting  the  natural 
attribates  of  the  Divine  Being  they  have  some  jast  and 
tme  notions,  taken  from  our  Holy  Scriptures.  A  genu- 
ine Mohammedan  is  a  fierce  Unitarian.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  is  altogether  rejected.  But  the  God  of  the 
Koran  is  awfully  great  and  unapproachable.  He  is  not 
"Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven/'  but  is  a  being  too  far 
away  to  sympathize  in  human  sorrows.  The  followers 
of  Mohammed  have  always  been  the  uncompromising 
foes  of  idolatry.  Wherever  these  old  iconoclasts  have 
ruled  they  have  swept  away  idols  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction. 

Angbls. — Mohammedans  believe  in  good  and  evil  an- 
gels,  who  exert  a  powerful  inflaenoe  on  human  beings. 
They  are  represented  as  neither  male  nor  female  and 
never  take  food.  Of  the  good  angels  four  are  particu- 
larly mentioned:  Ist.  Gabriel,  the  Angel  of  Revelation. 
2d.  Michael,  the  Angel  of  Providence,  and  the  special 
friend  of  the  Jews.  3d.  Azrael,  the  Angel  of  Death. 
4th.  Israfil,  who  will  sound  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. About  evil  angels  the  Mohammedans  hold  many 
dark  superstitions.  They  attribute  most  of  their  trouble 
to  the  agency  of  wicked  spirits. 

The  Koran. — After  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his 
teachings,  revelations  and  visions  were  gathered  into  a 
book  called  the  Koran,  which  is  the  Bible  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans. This  they  say  was  treasured  up  in  the  sev- 
enth heaven  from  all  eternity,  and  was  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  from  time  to  time  by  the  angel  Gabriel.  They 
say  the  Pentateuch  was  delivered  to  Moses,  the  Psalms 
to  David,  the  Gospel  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Koran  to 
Mohammed.  They  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible, 
but  declare  that  it  has  been  corrupted  since  first  revealed. 
The  Koran  is  full  of  allusions  to  our  Word  of  God  and 
has  more  than  one  hundred  testimonials  to  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  No  doubt 
much  of  the  Koran  was  taken  from  the  Bible,  to  which, 
however,  it  bears  no  comparison,  either  in  truth  or  sub- 
limity. Mohammed's  "Last  and  Most  Perfect  Revela- 
tion" is  a  book  without  beginning,  middle  or  ending, 
and  reads  aboat  as  well  backward  as  forward.  It  has 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  chapters,  having  little  or  bo 
connection  with  each  other.  It  has  been  called  "A  wear- 
isome, confused  jumble,  with  endless  iterations."  Carlyle 
says  "It  is  the  confoaed  ferment  of  a  great  mind."  And 
yet  Mohammedans  almost  idolize  it.  It  must  never  be 
touched  with  unwashed  hands,  must  never  be  held  lower 


thnn  the  waist,  must  never  be  taken  up  without  ki 
it,  and  must  never  lay  on  the  floor.  They  ara  ver^lo^ 
to  give  or  sell  their  holy  book  to  unbelievers,  and  «i^ 
dislike  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  "Infidel  Dogs." 

F&OPHBTS. — The  Moslems  believe  that  two  hondu 
thousand  prophets  hare  appeared  on  earth,  and  ani^ 
these,  six  are  pre-eminent,  viz.,  Adam,  Noah,  Abrakkn 
Moses,  Christ  and  Mohammed;   each   one  being  gr^^ 
than  the  preceding  ones,  and  of  course  Mohamme^^  . 
greatest  of  alL     The  Koran  teaches  that  Christ  ii  «^ 
phet,  even  the  greatest  of  all  prophets  before  M* 
med,  but  is  not  the  Son  of  God.     They  reject  with 
fury  his  divinity.     They  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be 
diator,bnt  will  not  receive  him  as  a  Savior.     In  Hl.  ^j, 
hammedan  religion  there  is  no  Savior  for  man.       ^ 
believe  in  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  but  de^^^ 
crucifixion,  saying  that  another  person,  looking  li^g 
Savior,  was  crucified  in  his  place.     They  even  tesol) 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  without  dying,  and  wiU 
again  to  establish  the  Moslem  religion  on  the  earth, 
the  side  of  Mohammed's  grave  in  Medina  is  an  uti 
tomb  kept  for  Christ  when  he  shall  come  the 
time. 

RE8iTERBcno»  AKD  JUDGMENT. — The  Mohami 
teach  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  a  jai 
They  say  that  as  soon  as  the  body  is  buried,  the 
come  and  compel  the  person  to  sit  upright  in  his 
Then  they  ask  him,  Who  was  your  Gk>d?  who  wis 
Prophet?  and  what  was  your  Kebla?  (i. «.,  place  tv 
which  he  prayed.)     If  he  answers,  "Allah  was  my 
Mohammed  was  my  Prophet,  and  Mecca  was  my  Eel 
then  all  is  welL    But  if  he  fails  in  either  of  the  qi 
tions,   then    the    angels  beat  him  with  an  iron 
and  seven  dragons,  each    with   ninety-nine   headi, 
employed  to  torment  hini.    According  to  the  Koran 
judgment  will  last  thoasands  of  years.     Then  all 
kind  must  pass  over  the  bridge  Al-Sirat,  which  is 
as  a  hair  and  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  sword.     The 
ecus  will  pass  over  safely  but  the  wicked  will  fall 
long  into  helL 

HsATBN. — ^The  Heaven  of  the  Mohanunedans  is  a 
urious,  carnal  Paradise  of  sensnal  enjoyments. 
faithful  believer  is  promised  eighty  thousand 
and  seventy-two  wives  of  the  blaok^eyed  honris,  or 
of  Paradise,  which  are  described  as  so  beaatifol  that] 
they  should  come  to  this  world  all  the  men  on 
would  die  for  love  of  them.     These  girls  are  in  addil 
to  the  wives  they  had  in  this  world,  if  they  desire  thi 
The  believer  will  be  served  in  dishes  of  gold,  three 
dred  of  which  will  be  set  before  him  at  onoe,  each 
taining  different  kinds  of  food.  Each  one  shall  also 
three  hundred  kinds  of  liquors,  all  delicious,  but  o 
intoxicating.  . 

Hell. — The  unbelievers  will  be  sent  to  Hell;  and  i 
there  are  seven  Heavens,  so  there  are  seven  Hdla.  Ti 
first  is  for  unfaithful  Mohammedans,  which,  howerer, 
a  mere  purgatory  from  which  they  will  be  delinn 
after  a  while.    The  second  is  for  the  Jews.    The  tkm 


I  CbrUltass,     The   foarth    is  for  the  Sabeans. 

for  the  Majians.      The  sixth  is  for  Idolaters. 
Bth  is  for  Hypocrites,     In  each  of  these   bells 

lortarod  with    punishments  too  dreadful  to 

L — A  prominent  point  in  the  Moslem  faith  is 

in  fate.     This   means  extreme,  absolute,  un- 

kl  predestinaiion,  by  which  they  make  God  the 

[  alt  good  and  all  evil.    And  as  all  human  affairs 

["by  this  fate,  and   every  event  preordained  and 

9,  they  surrender  themselves  with  stolid  indif- 

I  the  decrees    and  will  of  God.     The  doctrine 

jimlea   everywhere  and   everything,  makes  the 

fearless  in  the  hour  of   danger.     Whatever 

■  fortune  the  Mohammedan  says,  "God  is  great," 

ae  decree  of  God,"  and  unmurmnringly  sabmits 

I,     Tlie  very  word  "Islam,"   the  Moslem  name 

|Cohammedan  faith,  means  Rei^ignation. 


iThoBCfats  on  the  Dimcnltles  In  Mission  Work. 

BT  BlOnr  RET.  C.  CLtFTOX  f-BNICK,  D.D. 
irlj  Dbtiop  or  C«pi>  I'ftlmu  tod  RcgJoM  AdjAcrat  la  Afrlos. 

leaa  formed,  and  entertained  by  the  multitude  at 
nrding   the  difiicnlties  met  and  skill  needed  to 

rard  with  the  conquest  of  this  world  for  Christ ; 

be  most  part,  very  much  like  the  ideas  a  boy 
Fa  sailor^s  life,  from  reading  stories  of  the  nea; 
B  they  are  tried  in  the  lield  of  action  would 
iDul  as  unequal  to  the  lask,  as  the  skill  of  such  a 
iriat  would  prove  for  navigating  a  ship. 
ure  many  reasons  why  this  is  so;  principally, 
Ifaeory  ia  of  necessity  ao  far  from  practice;  and 
•cause  when  the  tired  missionary  gets  time  to 
iihort  article  to  "Home  Land"  he  selects  those 
kking  and  startling  incidents  of  the  work  which 
n  interesting  than  its  broad,  vast  field  of 
iouB  duties.  Hence  the  most  faithful  reader 
lore  romantic  view  of  the  work  than  the  worker; 
has  caused  more  than  one  to  be  misguided  as  to 
mbility  of  the  field  of  labor,  and  the  amount  of 
!  and  consecrated  determination  needed  for 


fact  of  mere  interesting  details  being  presented 
l^e  reading  public,  and  the  sameness  which  all 
{dents  bear  to  each  other,  has  prevented  that 
lod  broad  study  of  MifRions  as  a  science,  and 
ideation  of  the  rules  of  philosophical  classifioa- 
ledifferentfielda  and  their  state  of  development, 
lary  to  anything  like  a  systematic  and  rapid 
[of  the  work. 

■Btftnce:  The  work  in  China,  Japan,  and  like 
resents  to  Christianity  the  problem  of  being  in- 
1  into  a  civilization  formed  and  crystalized; 
b'ica  presents  the  more  difficult  and  very  differ- 
blem  of  forming  a  civiliz.ilion  into  which  to 
le  Christianity.  On  the  one  side  the  people  have 
language,  and   accepted  mode  of  tbon^ht,  and 


ft  language,  ai 


recognized  standard  of  law  and  right ;  on  the  othtr,  e\  ery 
thought  met  is  drifting  in  the  treacherous  sea  of  un- 
written language,  and  hence  having  no  standard,  mean- 
ing nor  authority  to  which  the  disputant  can  appeal; 
men  and  tribes  have  different  standards  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  are  different  in  their  ideas  of  the  teach- 
er's power  or  value, 

Ag.iin  in  Africa  there  is  no  mighty  organization  of 
national  life — oountless  little  tribes  all  set  against  each 
olherby  the  wrongs  and  hates  of  generations  unnum- 
bered; live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  war;  peace  with  them 
being  but  a  truce  to  end  with  a  favorable  opportunity 
on  either  side  for  striking  a  blow.  • 

Now  I  say  to  send  the  messenger  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Light,  Kight  and  Peace,  into  a  continent  like  this,  is  to 
demand  of  him  a  work  as  different  from  that  of  hte 
brother  who  goes  to  a  vast  body  of  civilized  but  unchrifl- 
tianized  people,  as  one  can  conceive.  For  the  first  work 
yon  need  pre-eminently  the  strong,  decided,  pioneermis- 
sionary,  brim  full  of  resources,  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  may  be  sprung  on  him;  to  take  advantage  of  imme- 
diate circumstances,  and  to  "bind  and  wield  and  weld** 
the  multitude  about  him  by  the  fire  and  force  of  lived 
truth,  he  may  be  rugged,  but  he  must  be  wise. 

Here  the  missionary  needs  the  immediate  guidance  of 
God's  Spirit  at  every  step.  He  is  dealing  with  founda- 
tion work ;  a  wrong  step  may  go  down  the  ages  breeding 
error,  if  not  death.  Truth  must  be  given  to  minds  in 
their  orudeness;  yet  given  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  enter 
their  lives  as  leaven  does  the  lump.  Kot  only  must  it 
enter  the  lives,  but  it  must  war  against  all  the  old  feuds 
of  the  past,  and  humble  the  accumnlaied  pride  and  hate 
of  generations.  Again,  this  truth  has  to  clothe  itself  in 
language  that  haH  for  ages  been  the  property  of  unclean- 
ness  and  pasaion;  it  grew  up  out  of  and  is  steeped  in  the 
vilenesB  of  heathen  associations. 

Take  for  instance  the  great  word,  "Love,"  with  our 
ideas  of  it  gathered  from  its  exalted  place  in  the  life  of 
God,  and  glorified  usage  on  the  life  of  His  Son,  ftubeti- 
tute  for  it  that  word  from  any  heathen  tribe  or  tongue, 
expressing  the  idea  of  that  tribe  or  tongue  of  love. 
Why  (language  is  totally  inadequate  to  convey  the  mighty 
difference  between  the  two.  And  so  language  is  inade- 
quate to  convey  the  vastnesa  of  God's  love  sent  forth  to 
the  world  through  His  Gospel. 

Even  the  language  of  Jeeus  himself  bad  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  is  His  life  "that  is  the 
light  of  men;"  bo  herein  the  midst  of  all  the  corruption 
and  heathen  degradations,  God  commands  the  lives  of 
hie  messengers  to  be  opened  in  purity,  justice  and  love, 
ao  that  the  heathen  may  read  in  the  ttpirit-illumined 
pages  of  the  human  heart,  the  true  meaning  of  words  that 
convey  <-<od*s  message  to  man.  Words  must  be  stamped 
by  human  lives  to  give  them  their  value,  and  it  is  thus 
grandly  the  place  is  aesigned  to  the  Christian,  "As  my 
Father  sent  me,  so  send  1  you.** 

Would  that  men  in  Christian  lands  could  realize  the 
patient  heroism  of  the  missionary  who  stands,  while  his 


lifeV  blood  ebbs  out,  and  teslifies  to  ibe  men  in  the  val 
ley  of  death^s  dark  shadow  tliat  there  in  healing  in  the 
wingfl  of  the  Sod  of   Righteousness,  giving  life  to   hia 
words  by  dying  for  th«m. 

If  the  theory  former  could  but  realize  how  slow  but 
bow  inexpressibly  grand  this  procoaa  is,  I  think  there 
would  be  a  steadier,  more  strong,  and  hopeful  standing 
by  those  in  the  "front."  And  further,  there  would  be 
more  praying  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (who  alone 
can  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  life  out  of  this 
death)  to  brood  again  over  the  mighty  waters,  that  God's 
new  and  moat  glorious  creation  may  oome  forth  com- 
plete. -The  turning  of  a  continent  from  darkness  unto 
light,  from  death  unto  life,  from  hate  unto  love,  demands 
the  mightiest  efforta  that  the  human  sonl  reinforced  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  can  put  forth.  TR*  call  is  J  or  every 
man  in  the  armies  of  the  living  God  to  do  his  diUy. 

When  the  groat  Joshua  concluded  that  a  part  of  the 
srmies  of  Israel  might  lie  idle  while  a  deiachment  went 
against  the  city  of  Ai,  he  was  soon  startled  by  the  terri- 
ble cry  of  route,  and  wails  of  defeat.  Not  until  the 
-whole  army  was  brought  into  play  did  God  give  him  the 
victory.  I  firmly  believe  that  ere  God  will  give  His 
Church  the  heatlien  to  be  saved,  that  He  will  demand 
cf  her  to  bring  her  every  power  into  the  6eld '^and 
make  this  fight  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The 
heathen  are  not  going  to  be  saved  by  the  carelessly 
dropped  nickles  from  nominal  Christian  hands;  but  by 
the  heart  of  God's  great  people  bowing  with  ail  its 
might  and  making  this  conquest  the  ruling  passion  of  life. 
LouisviiUt  Ay.,  July  5,  l^Ho. 

THE  KA£ENB  OF  BURMA. 

BT  KKV.  .1.  K.  ROBINROK. 

As  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  his- 
tory of  oriental  missions,  the  great  succeRs  achieved  by 
the  able  and  devoted  Baptist  missionaries  in  Hritish 
Burma  baa  largely  been  among  the  wild  hill  tribes,  the 
Karens  and  others.  Comparatively  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  conversiou  of  the  Harmese.  And  this 
has  not  been  owing  to  superior  efficiency  or  greater  de- 
votion on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  to  the  Karens,  as 
they  themselves  have  invariably  admitted,  but  chiefly  to 
the  remarkably  providential  circumstances  fconnected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Karen 
tribes. 

The  wonderful  tradition  which  the  Karens  had 'care- 
fully cherished  through  the  long  years  of  cruel  oppres- 
sion and  sufferings  which  they  endured  at  the  hands  of 
the  Burmese — that  their  younger  white  brother  from 
over  the  sea  would  one  day  return  and  restore  to  them 
their  lost  written  language,  their  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
the  knowledge  of  God— prepared  them  for  the^  eager 
reception  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  by  the  foreign  teaob- 
ora.  Just  as  the  weary  guilty  world  expected  the  ad- 
vent of  a  powerful  monarch,  before  and  at  the  lime  of 
Christ's  appearing,  so  the  oppressed  and  despairing 
Karens  expected  the   messengers  of   the  Gospel   when 


Judmon*  and  his  associates  arrived    and  proolain 
blessings  to  them.     Christianity  struck  the  Ka 
the  right  time.     They  were  a  people   marrelousty 
pared  of  the  Lord.     As  a  result  there   were  large  i 
sions  almost  from  the  very  first.     As  soon  a«  the 
fairly  took  root  among  them,  hundreds   and    thou 
were  gathered  into  the  Christian  fold,  to   the  grest  ^ 
of  the  missionaries. 

Of  late,  however,  there  have  not  been  these  ex 
accessions,  or  the  same  rapid  increase  of  numbers, 
need  not  occasion  surprise  under  the  oircurostance 
I  think   there  has  been  disappointment  that  tha 
among  the  Karens  in  recent   years  has  not  been 
fruitful.     Were  I,  as  an  outsider,  to  attempt  to  i 
for  this,  I  would  mention   two  or  three  things.     In 
first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  the  same  ea 
enthusiastic,  aggressive,   evangelistic  spirit  among  \ 
Karen    churches     as     a     whole     that     cha 
them    in    early    days.      At    the    present    time    th«l 
are   no   evangelists    among   the   Karen   Christians 
the  heroic   Ko  Thah-byh   or  San  Qaala  type;  thoa 
there  are  many  true  men   of  God  who  faithfully  preii 
the  gospel   to   their  countrymen.     Moreover,  in  prop 
tion  as  civilizing  infiuenoes  have  operated  upon  the 
rens,  and  as  they  have  come  in   contact   with   the   H^ 
mese,  whom   they   formerly   greatly  feared,  bated. : 
avoided,  they  manifest  a  disposition   to   embrace   Bfl 
dhism  in  preference  to  Christianity.    Indeed  it  is  a  • 
mon  thing  for  Karens  and  Chins  who  have   intercon 
with  Hurmans,  though  knowing  little  and  practicing  id 
of  the  religion  of  Gautama,  to  call  themselves  Buddbiri 
because  to  do  so  is  a  sign  of  civilization    and    respeo 
bility. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  government  service  offeni 
a  templing  career  and  pecuniary  inducements  to  < 
cated  young  men  (and  education  is  becoming  wide^pr 
among  Karen  Christians),  that  numbers  yield  to 
temptation  and  enter  the  government  service  inst 
engaging  in  Christian  work  as  they  used  to  in  for 
days,  and  ns  missionaries  hoped  would  be  the  case  in  I 
present  lime.  Then,  too,  the  energies  of  the  Chris 
Karen  community  have  largely  been  directed  for 
pa<it  few  years  to  making  proper  educational  provis 
for  their  children,  and  large  amounts  have  been  contri1^ 
uted  and  spent  for  this  object.  The  evangelistic  period 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  educational  period. 

Of  all  kinds  of  Karens  there  are  over  half  m  million  m 
British  Burma,  and  of  these  there  are,  I  believe,  about 
22,000  members  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The  number  of 
Church  of  Kngland  and  Roman  Catholic  Karen  ChriS' 
tians  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaiatDg.  la  another  letter 
I  hope  to  describe  some  of  the  religions  customs  and  it>- 
oial  habits  of  these  mountain  tribes,  who  sre  to  me  bb 
exceedingly  Interesting  people. 

liango'jn^  May  :V,  JS'So. 


*Jud90D  hitnscir  bad  Mltle  to  do  wltb  the  evangel izalioD  of  lb* 
Karens. 


FRIEN'D^    MISSIOmTARIES. 
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Friends'  MI»sioBarles  In  Mexico. 

Suaoel  A.  Pardie,  founder  of  the   Friends*  Mexican 

Bion,  is  of  Scottish  parentage,  (his  grandfather,  Jas. 

Ttodie,  being  a  oonsin  of  Jean  Amoar,  wife  of  the  poet 

.  Sanu)  and  was  born  at  Columbus,  K  T.,   March  5th, 

:-  1643.     His  father,  Samuel  Purdie^was  bom  at  Norwich, 

SDgUnd,where  James  Pnrdie  &  Sons  carried  on  an  exten- 

«Ye  business  in  weaving  silk  and  worsted  goods.  Whilst 

.  nsiding  there  the  family  joined  the  Society  of  Friends, 

^  «lid  ms  Joseph  John  Gnmey  was  a  minister  at  that  place 

::  Hmto  was  a  strong  element  of  orthodoxy  instilled  into 

^the  minds  of  the  children,  who  were  all  educated  in  the 

^flehool  taught  by  Prisoilla  Gnmey,  sister  of  the  former, 

^0>d  consequently   of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  noted  philan- 

Eibropist.     Following  the  same  plan  the  subject  of  our 


] 


SAUUKL  A.  FURDIB,  MIBBIONABT  TO  HBXICO. 

ikfltoh  received  a  large  share  of  his  education  in  schools 
tooglit  in  the  house  by  teachers  employed  for  educating 
tke  family,  and  afterwards  in  private  schools  taught  by 
\  profflMionai  teachers.  Just  as  he  was  arranging  to  enter 
sboardiDg  school  to  prepare  himself  for  a  collegiate 
at  Haverford,  an  opportunity  for  active  service 
the  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  in  promot- 
ii^  education  among  Friends  in  North  Carolina  drew 
him  into  another  channel,  and  his  wide  range  of  infor- 
■ation  in  hiatory,  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages  has  been  the  result  of  patient 
ibidy  and  observation. 

Daring  a  residence  of  nearly  five  years  in  North  Car- 

olinfty  whilst  earnestly  oeoapied  in  educational  work 

among  hia  brethren,  and  also  among  the  freedmen,  he 

Mtively  engaged  in  preacl^ng  the  gospel  among  all 


Whilst  thus  engaged  he  was  married  to  one  of  his 
former  pupils.  Miss  Gulielma  M.  Hoover,  of  Asheboro, 
N.  C,  who,  as  her  name  indicates,  is  of  Dutch  origin, 
and  being  a  namesake  of  the  first  wife  of  William  Penn, 
ahowi  that  she  was  also  of  Quaker  descent. 

Hr.  Pnrdie  was  at  that  time  an  active  writer  in  the 
Ftienda*  periodicals,  entering  with  energy  into  ques- 
tions of  vital  interest  then  agitating  that  Society,  and 


was  also  an  active  participant  in  the  annual  assemblies 
of  that  church. 

When  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Foreign  Mission 
Association  of  Friends  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  he  had  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  had  so  far  planned 
out  his  future  work  that  the  title  of  his  paper,  "£l  Ramo 
de  OHvo"  was  already  written  on  a  fly-leaf  of  hie  Latin 
Lexicon. 

When  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  September,  1871,  he  laid 
his  plans  before  that  Aesooiation,  whicH,  without  discour- 
aging his  publishing  plans,  assured  him  that  they  looked 
for  service  more  particularly  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  fully  assured  of  his  orthodoxy  they  authorized  him 
to  open  a  mission  in  Mexico. 


lots.  BAUUXL  A.  FUBDIB.  HIBSIONABT  TO  MEXICO. 


Whilst  earnestly  employed  in  preaching  the  Gk)spel 
*and  carrying  forward  educational  work  Mr.  Purdie 
found  his  true  field  in  the  Publishing  Department, 
although  beginning  on  a  small  scale.  Its  continued  use- 
fulness brought  to  the  aid  of  the  mission  not  only  the 
well  wishes,  but  the  substantial  aid  of  wealthy  Frienda 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

For  several  years  he  was  not  only  foreman  of  his  own 
office,  but  mailing  clerk,  aside  from  a  wide  correspon- 
dence connected  with  the  solicitation  of  funds  and  the 
circulation  of  his  publications,  as  well  as  translator  or 
author  of  most  of  the  latter. 

Subsequently  he  took  the  direction  of  the  stereotype 
foundry,  and  die  large  stock  of  plates  now  on  hand  have 
been  cast  by  his  own  hands.  He  has  also  largely  con- 
tributed to  enlarge  bis  stock  of  engraving  by  exchange 
ing  stereotype  copies  with  other  publishers  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted  prior  to  entering  upon  service  in 
Mexico. 

Whilst  Mr.  Purdie  has  been  thus  engaged,  his  wife 
has  found  a  field  of  active  service,  at  first  in  teaching 
sdbooland  in  visiting  the  families  of  their  congregations 
and  encouraging  the  female  branch  in  a  better  home 
life,  as  well  as  in  the  instruction  of  their  children.  She 
gathered  motherless  girls  around  her,  training  them  for 


Cfarifctian  QBefuIiiee»,  and  very  Diany  have  been  fnatched 
from  the  wiles  of  wickedneea  and  the  wrelchedneBS  of 
poverty  by  her  patient,  motherly  efforts. 

She  had  stood  by  her  huuband  amid  all  tho  triaU  of 
Blexican  revolntions,  and  of  fearful  epidemics,  and  in 
«omc  of  his  land  journeys  amid  perils  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  has  borne  her  share  in  the  toils  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  missionary  life  in  Mexico. 

The  work  has  grown  rapidly,  and  both  of  these  labor- 
ers hare  been  so  closely  occupied  as  to  make  but  one 
Tiatt  borne  during  a  sojourn  of  fourteen  years  in  Alcxico. 
The  organized  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in 
Mexico  are  limited  to  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  and 
active  and  efficient  schools  are  kept  up  at  each  station, 
the  work  going  on  slowly  with  the  thcrougbnesB  which 
generally  characterize  the  Quaker  chureh. 

As  our  portraits  show  they  are  both  in  the  nieridian 
of  life;  though  all  the  foreign  missionaries  who  preceded 
them  in  Mexico  have  retired  from  the  field,  and  many 
who  have  succeeded  them,  they  are  still  disposed  to 
labor  on. 

The  publications  issued  by  them  at  Matamoras  have 
for  several  years  exceeded  1,000,000  pages  annually, 
and  nearly  all  the  reading  rooms  and  pablio  libraries  in 
Spanish  America  are  supplied  with  their  issues.  Their 
school  books  are  used  in  many  of  the  public  schools  in 
Mexico  and  thus  the  rising  generation  will  be  eagerly 
influenced  by  them. 

May  we  hope  that,  fully  sustained,  they  may  continue 
to  labor  on  in  this  noble  work. 


KEUGIOUS  LIFE  IK  EU8BIA. 

BT  A  LAT  MI&SIOMART. 

Epitor  Gospkl  in  All  Laitds:  The  Kassian  peasant 
may  be  described  as  St.  Paul  depcribed  the  Athenians  in 
either  the  more  or  less  favorable  translations  of  the 
original  (AeU  17:  22.)  It  must  be  owned,  too,  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  superHtitton.'nrsB  in  the  over- religious- 
zless  to  which  he  is  prone,  and  which  takes  the  form  of 
macerating  his  not-too-well-snpported  body  by  length- 
ened abstinence,  not  only  from  animal  food,  but  from 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  even  sugar  prepared  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

About  the  Lenten  season,  ^mall,  oblong  cakes  of  sugar, 
prepared  from  honey,  are  sold  to  sweeten  the  tea,  and 
at  thp  same  time  to  pacify  the  scrapulons  conscience  of 
the  tea-drinker.  The  new  crop  of  apples  must  not  be 
eaten  until  they  have  been  taken  to  church  and  duly 
blessed  by  the  priest. 

A  well-known  festival  on  the  6th  of  January  is  the 
blessing  of  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  a  public  ceremony 
in  which  the  Emperor  and  other  high  oflUcialfl  take  part; 
a  ceremony  wbioh  is  repeated  at  the  interval  of  half  a 
year. 

Loaves  of  bread  are,  at  certain  seaeone,  taken  to  church 
and  consecrated,  and  many  other  such  forms  of  dedica- 
tion are  observed.  One  strange  ceremony  w,  crowding 
to  the  cemeteries  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  ard  feast- 


ing around  the  graves  of  the  departed.  This  is,  ind 
the  survival  of  a  pagan  superstition,  and  it  degener; 
In  many  cases  into  the  old  pagan  orgies. 

While  such  is  the  state  of  the  people,  itcannot  be 
that  the  church  does  much  to  help  them.     The   char< 
ia  itself  too  much  in  leading  strings,  bound  down  und 
rale  and  authority,  to  be  of   service.     Before   a  prii 
can  preach  a  sermon,  it  must  be  censored  by  the  bisbo; 
Then  the  clergy  are  paid  in   such  a  way  as  to  ma 
tbcmand  their  services  as  mercenary  as  possible.     Th 
duea  are  very  small,  and  they  are  collected  going  ro 
amongst  the  peasants,  and  often  drinking  with  them, 
that  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  poorpriest  ai 
his  deacon  to  reach  their  homes  in  the  evening  the 
for  liquor.     Then,  any  other  service  they  may  render 
rewarded  by  fees  paid  on  the  spot.     If  a  priest  becsDi 
in  to  pray  he  is  paid  for  his  prayer. 

All  are  obliged  by  law  to  take  the  sacrament  onoe 
year,  and  then  they  must  confess  to  the  priest  and  gi 
a  fee.     Baptism,  marriage,  and  death  are  all  oonne«i 
with  fees,  so  that  the  prieet*s  service  for  his  people 
made  to  wear  the  most  mercenary  possible  form.    Tbii 
degrading  system  prevails  also  amongst  the  Lutherw 
On  the  Continent  generally,  the  relation  of  pastor 
])eople,  as  a  spiritual  father  and  adviser,  is  by  law  coi 
verted  into  a  readering  service  in  a  series  of   legal  cere* 
monies  which  goes  on  under  the  sanction  of  tho  police. 

Confirmation,  a  ceremony  which  occupies  a  high  y\K*, 
has  thus  become  a  kind  of  secular  examination  previous 
to  the  young  persons,  who  are  to  be  confirmed,  entering 
upon  the  active  duties  of  life.  No  doubt  in  some  pans 
of  Northern  Europe  greater  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cere* 
mony  than  with  others. 

The  clergyman  who  prepares  young  people  for  confir* 
mation  does  make  an  effort  to  impress  them  religionaly, 
Hhough  not  always,  I  am  afraid,  with  a  great  measure  ef 
success.  The  disbelief  in  conversion  as  a  change  in  tlie 
life,  save  of  the  most  gradual  description;  the  objeotios 
of  the  clergy  to  urge  conversion — which  are  oommo&ly 
objected  to  as  American  and  Knglish  methods — such  for 
example  as  those  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Moody,  Ac. — hu 
this  result:  that  as  conversion  is  not  expected  or  urged,  , 
it  seldom  takes  place.  } 

In  the  Greek  Church,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  tlie    ' 
opus  operatum  is  emphasized,  though   perhaps  to  a  less 
extent,  and  salvation  by  works,   followed   by  the  uaotl 
results,  is  taught. 

The  Pasbkovile  movement  in  the  North  of  Rnssis, 
following  upon  the  Stundist  movement  in  the  Soutb, 
whose  histories  were  given  in  previous  numbers  of  tbe 
"Gospel  in  All  Lands,"  has  awakened  an  uneasy  feelios 
in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  Anciently  such  devi- 
ations from  the  received  faith  would  have  been  extia- 
guished  in  blood  or  by  wholesale  banishment  to  remote 
and  inhospitable  parts  of  the  Empire.  JH 

The  present  age  and  the  consequent  unvilling^esflP 
follow  ancient  precedent  in  the  summary  and  drasUo 
methods  which  were  pursued,  combined  with  the  diffi- 
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of  tre&iing  in  this   way  coosiderable   bodie«   of 
beings   of  both  sexe«,  has  rcndercil  tho  task   of 
persecutor  of  religions  opLDion  considerably  more 
icalt. 

wo  leaders,  as  Colonel   Fasbkoff  and  CoanC  Korff 
Id  be  secretly  requested,  as  they  would  not  dcBist 
nn  preaching  the  gospel,  to  travel  abroad  for  an  Indef- 
period,  but  it  was  more  difticult  to  deal   wi.h  the 
bier  classes  who  have  been  affected  by  the  move- 
it,  and  therefore  there  baa  little  been  done  except  dis- 
ig  their  meetings  when  discovered  by  the  police. 
The  present  Ober-Proiyureur  of  the   Holy  Synod  is 
Lrtothing  if  not  a  zealous  churchman.     It   is  understood 
H|b*t  he  laments  the  low  condition  of  the  clergy  in  learn- 
^K»  morality  and  seal,  and  would  fain,  if  possible,  bring 
^Hout  a  change  in  the  Chnrch  in   this  respect.     He  has, 
Hpcording  to  common  report,  been  at  work  in    another 
direction,  and  that  in  regard  to  gchooK    German  educa- 
tion has  diffused  itself  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.     It 
laksf,  no  doubt,  various  types  and  is  less  permeated  by 
the  element  of  compulsion  and  police  regulation  in  the 
freer  countries  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  lengthened  course  of  attendance 
on  the  gymnasium,  followed  by  the  Abiiuriant  Examcn 
is  pretty  much  the  practice  all  over  Europe.  But  German 
education,  well  studied  and  thorough  as  it  may  be,  has 
»l  least  this  advantage,  that,  what  has  been  called  by 
Hegel  the  An/klanmg,  a  self  conceited,  selfconsciotts 
"enlightenment,"  which  we  have  referred  to  in  previous 
papers,  follows  it  like  its  shadow.  AVhat  the  moral  effect 
of  this  quasi  "enlightenment"  is,  cannot  be  brought  onl 
here  to  any  great  extent,  but  it  may  be  described  as  an 
iDtensely  skeptical  spirit  which  lames  and  paralyzes  the 
powers  of  faith  and  earnest  moral  life  in  the  human 
spirit,  while  il  annihilates — in  those  in  whom  it  domi- 
B*te» — the  existence  of  the  spiritual  altogether. 

Every  one  who  studies  German  thought  will  be  struck 
with  the  earnestness  to  preserve  certain  nations  as  abstract 
enfitiea;  while  at  the  same  time  real  existence  of  the 
objects  denoted  by  these  entities  are  scouted  as  alto- 
gether without  proof.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  the 
supreme  category  of  Ideas— /(&««— comprehending  the 
Soul,  Nature  and  God  are  treated  in  this  way.  Hence 
one  meets  with  the  curious  contradiction  of  persons, 
and  amongst  them  even  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who 
abstractly  receive  the  demonstrations  by  which  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Divine  Being  is  proved;  but  if  it  be  affirmed 
that  the  Divinity,  thus  proved,  be  anything  more  than 
an  abstract  notion,  they  cannot  conceal  their  disbelief 
and  disapprobation.  They  are  Theista,  yes!  but  tell 
them  that  by  "Divine  Power  the  lame  have  walked,  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  have  been  opened,  or  the  limbs  of  the 
cripple  straightened,"  and  you  find  that  they  disapprove 
entirely  of  such  an  active  living  theism  as  this. 

This  spirit  has  lamed  the  Christian  Church  wherever 
it  has  prevailed,  and  worse  still,  as  it  evacuates  all  ear- 
nest, moral  and  spiritual  life,  it  throws  the  aims  of  life 
naturally  upon  materialistic  ends  and  gros&  and  animal 
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enjoyment.  This  is  the  general  result  which  this  <fuaH 
"enlightenment"  has  brought  about  in  Continental  Soci- 
ety. Other  and  more  far  reaching  effects  might  be 
specified,  bat  we  paoa  on  to  notice  that  these  effects  have 
been  noted  in  Russia  as  elsewhere. 

Shortly  after  the  German  victory  over  France,  which 
was  in  part,  and  with  justice,  attributed  to  the  higher 
education  of  the  Germans,  a  great  xeal  was  developed  in 
European  Russia  for  the  advancement  of  education.  Bat 
as  most  continental  education  has  been  impressed,  from 
reasons  which  cannot  be  given  here,  with  this  wonldbo 
"enlightened"  skeptical  character,  il  was  soon  found  that 
the  education  thns  urged  forward  was  not  only  inducing 
skepticism, — but  was  followed  by  materialism,  the  Pes- 
simism of  Schopenhauer,  to  which  the  RuHsian  is  prone; 
and  even  Nihilism. 

The  Ober  Procureur  has  discerned  this  tendency  and 
has  been  endeavoring  to  take  measures  against  it.  The 
main  part  of  his  plan  has  a  similarity  to  that  of  the 
National  Chnrch  scheme  in  England,  t.  e.,  he  would  put 
education  intf>  the  hands  of  the  Church.  It  is  very 
doubtful  how  far  this  plan,  even  if  carried  out,  will  be 
attended  with  sucoess. 

It  is  questionable  whether  there  be  so  maob  life  in  the 
Greco-Russian  Church,  as  to  control  efficiently  or  per- 
meate with  its  influence  such  a  system  of  schools.  In 
the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding  the  varied  ear- 
nestness and  self-devotion  to  be  found  within  it,  the 
National  system  has  not  been  altogether  a  success;  but 
in  the  Greco-Russian,  where  earnest  spiritual  life,  «o  far 
as  we  can  gather,  appears  to  be  the  exception,  the  scheme 
will  be  wrought  with  difficulty.  Not  only  lo,  bat 
according  lo  common  report  in  the  seminaries  or  eocle* 
siastioal  schools,  there  is  very  much  skepticism  and  even 
Nihilism  said  to  be  existent. 

M.  Pobednostseif,in  an  address  to  the  young,  prefaced 
by  Dr.  Dalton  of  this  city,  has  to  his  credit  sought  to 
combat  this  tendency.  So  far,  so  good,  but  had  he  some 
idea  of  the  true  character  of  moral  and  spiritual  power^ 
he  would  go  to  work  differently  from  the  way  he  does. 

In  Russia  there  is  pre-eminently  what  more  or  less  ex- 
ists all  over  the  continent,  a  besotted  belief  in  the 
power  of  "Mow  «Aaft,"  otherwise  in  the  power  of  legal 
compulsioo.  In  the  general  faith  in  police  arrange- 
ments and  control  they  do  not  understand  that,  that 
which  Professor  Seeley  has  named  the  "enlbiisiasra  of 
humanity"  is,  instead  of  being  helped  forward,  contam- 
inated and  degraded  by  being  adulterated  by  police 
arrangementA  and  help.  But  this  is  what  is  precisely 
not  understood  in  Russia,  and  therefore  we  find  M. 
Pobednostseff^B — as  I  take  them — sincere  endeavor*  to 
elevate  the  church  and  the  clergy  and  render  them  more 
iufluential  in  the  community,  mixed  up  with  persecution 
of  Pasbkowites,  Stundists,  and  Dissenters  generally. 

A  meeting  of  Archbishops,  bishopa  and  their  suf- 
fragans presided  over  by  Platon,  the  metropolite  of 
Kieff  took  place  in  the  end  of  1894  or  beginning  of  1885 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Kieff.     It   was    understood   that 
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their  deliberations  pointed  to  taking  moru  effectual 
tneasareA  against  the  Stundists  whom  they  regard  »»  the 
iroublera  of  Israel  in  these  Southern  parte. 

Apart  from  the  praotioal  measures  taken,  there  war 
an  "epistle"  issued  to  the  Orthodox,  which  appeared  in 
the  government  gazette — PramteUlvennie  Yeatuiky  ib- 
eued  on  Old  Christmas  Day,  the  0th  January,  l»f85.  The 
document  begins  hy  enumerating  the  Archbishops 
biahopA,  i&c,  assembled  with  the  Metropolite  at  their 
head.  It  begins  vith  a  great  l^ow  of  aiTection  towards 
the  ohildren  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  appeals  to  them 
to  preserve  the  ancient  traditions  and  sacred  usages  of 
their  forefathers;  to  be  sealous  forwarders  of  the  worship 
of  God;  to  be  of  one  mind  and  to  be  peaceful  amongst 
themselvea.  It  SAys  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  parish 
preabyters  who  are  zealously  doing  their  duty  and  work- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  its 
members — seeking  to  promote  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  This  is  the  apostolic,  this  is  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  fathers,  this  is  the  faith  which  has  been  fully 
oonfirmed.  This  was  the  faith  of  Olga,  the  blessed 
Princess  of  Russia;  this  was  the  faith  of  the  grand  prince 
Vladimir  equal  to  the  Apostles,  and  his  successors,  &m. 

The  letter  passes  on  to  say,  that  while  the  Church  re- 
joices in  her  true  and  faithful  children,  there  are  other 
false  Joatrinea,  and  thone  who  disseminate  them,  which 
have  made  their  way  into  the  bosom  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  The  names  of  two  of  these  heretical  sects  are 
mentioned.  One  of  these  is  Katharlanabaptists.  Another 
and  newer  form  which  has  sprung  up,  is  professed  by 
those  known  as  StundisU.  These  pervert  the  thoughte 
of  the  sacred  writers,  and  leave  the  Church  which  Christ 
liimself  has  established;  they  do  not  receive  the  Uoly 
mysteries  which  vfer^  appointed  to  be  observed  by  the 
Lord;  they  have  fashioned  a  mode  of  Divine  worship 
for  themfielves;  'Hhey  have  forsaken  onr  truly  holy 
assemblies  and  sacred  usages;  speak  blasphemously  of 
our  temples  and  their  holy  things — even  the  Cross  of  the 
Lord  and  the  holy  images — forgetting  that  God  himself 
commanded  them  to  be  placed  in  the  tabernacle  of  tes- 
timony, the  first  and  oldest  of  temples,  in  the  golden 
oherabim,  and  even  Christ  left  ns  FTis  image  not  made 
with  hands." 

Here  the  worthy  assembly  seems '  to  refer  to  some 
image  on  the  holy  cloth  or  otherwise,  or  it  may  he  to 
the  human  form  of  Christ.  The  epistle  goes  on  to  say 
that  these  said  Baptists  and  Stnndiats  act  in  regard  to 
the  Church  as  the  Socialists — those  disturbers  of  the 
civil  structure  of  Society — do  with  regard  to  the  Empire. 
In  short,  it  is  of  such  false  teachers  that  the  Apostles 
speak,  2  Peter  2:  I,  2,  and  10;  Jude  Ifl:  10;  Kphesians 
4:  ll-H;  1  Cor.  1:  10-13. 

Not  content  with  these  quotations,  the  bishops  and 
pastors  proceed  to  confute  these  Baptists  and  Stundirts. 
The  bishops  go  on  to  expatiate  on  the  evil  nature*of 
hereey.  "It  u  a  disease — an  infectious  diaease — spread- 
ing itself  in  many  ways  and  brings  death  in  its  train." 
It  may  spread  through  the  incorrect  and  one  sided  inter- 


preution  of  the  Word  of  God;  through  thecareluas  ful- 
filment of  the  ceremonial  usages,  and  the  official  order 
of  the  Church;  through  the  shortcomings  and  failinjp 
of  the  clergy,  the  allurements  of  fanaticism  and  such 
like.  Heresy  destroys  both  body  and  sonl,  it  is  a  deadly 
Here  our  epistle  goes  to  the  Scriptures  and  quotes 
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2  Timothy  2:  5,  insulting  that  to  "strive  lawfully"  is  to 
strive  in  the  odor  and  sanctity  of  orthodoxy  or  prato- 
alavie  as  it  is  named  in  the  Russian  Church. 

Th\6 pravoalavie  or  true  faith  is  the  gift  of  God;  He 
alone  opens  it  np  and  bestows  it  upon  the  soul  thaclacb 
it;  He  plants  the  orthodox  church  and  gives  to  it  paston 
and  teachers.  (Kph.  4:  2).     These  come  to  God  after  the 
deadly  hurt  to  body  and  soul  by  the  falling  away  from 
orthodoxy  (pravoalavie)  and  they  say,  "In  thy  name  we 
have  believed,  and  in  Thy  name  we  have  done  many 
good  works."     But  He  will  answer  them,  "I  never  knew 
you.    Ye  listened  to  those  whom  I  never  sent;  depart 
from  me."     Undoubtedly  those  who  die  in  heresy  will 
not  be  with  Christ,  and  removal  from  Christ  is  spiritual 
death.     The  epistle  goes  on  to  describe,  in  sufficiently 
dark  terms,  the  evil  of  this  falling  away  from  orthodoxy, 
which   is  depicted   as  a   terrible   disease,  affecting  the 
whole  nature.     Still  there  is  a  remedy  in  the  orthodox 
church  for  all  these  terrible  symptoms,  and  if  those  who 
h^ve  been  unhappily  infested  will  turn,  oven  at  the  last 
moment,  there  is  life  and  salvation  for  them  in  the  ortho- 
dox church;  while  to  those  who  do  not,  there  remaius 
everlasting  shame  and  contempt! 

Our  common  people  say  of  themselvea,  "We  are  Igno- 
rant we  are  in  darkness."  But  the  man  who  is  blind 
and  in  darkness  is  able  to  judge  as  to  those  into  whoso 
bands  he  ia  to  put  himself  as  his  guide.  Now  safe  and 
proper  guides  are  to  be  found  in  the  orthodox  church, 
while  the  dangerous  and  unsafe  leaders  are  those  who 
are  called  by  the  name  of  Stundials.  The  epiatle  goes 
on  to  extract  the  language  of  Peter  (2  Epiatle  2  chap. 
14lh  and  15th  verses)  to  describe  these  Stundista.  It 
goes  on  to  say  that  from  this  may  be  judged  the  danger 
of  the  course  followed  by  those  who  choose  such  guide* 
for  themselves  and  follow  them  in  their  errors.  Their 
coarse  has  been  already  described  by  the  Saviour.  "The 
blind  lead  the  blind  and  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.'* 
How  mnch  better  to  choose  the  learned  and  qualified 
teaoliers  provided  by  the  Orthodox  Church  and  sent  by 
God  as  the  teachers  of  the  people.  The  letter  farther 
patiates  on  the  advantages  of  learning  in  enabling  to 
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deal  with  the  spiritual  diseases  referred  to  above.  As  the 
man  who  takes  upon  himself  to  be  a  physician,  without^ 
knowledge,  endangers  the  lives  of  those  who  trust  hiin,ifl 
ao  with  those  spiritual   guides   who  are  not  property 
qualified. 

The  letter  ends  with  an  earnest  and  urgent  address  to 
the  priesu  to  labor  in  the  power  and  spirit  of  their  office, 
and  prays  that  they  may  be  guided  aright  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty;  and  finally  ends  by  the  recital 
of  the  titles  and  dignitiea  of  the  Metropolite,  Arch. 
bishops  and  bishops  who  sign    the  epistle.     So  far,  ao^ 
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good.  Il  ia  far  from  ansatisfactorj  to  observe  the  zeal 
%Si^  Mmestness  of  these  high  dignitaries  and  prelates 
ti  evinced  by  thifl  epiBtle. 

Bat  if  ooe  could  learn  that  in  these  forcible  and  ear- 
nest appeals  the  di^nitariei)  of  the  RuMian  Church  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  povers 
to  which  they  appeal,  and  forsaken  that  trust  in  the  arm 
of  flesh,  that  betaking  themselves  to  the  secular  power, 
to  the  prison,  the  bayonet  and  the  policeman,  which  has 
hitfaerto  marked  their  ecclesiastical  dealings  !  Of  this, 
nnhappily,  there  ia  no  indication.  Colonel  Pashkoff 
uid  Cotint  KorlT  are  still  banished  men,  because  they 
f«d  the  hangry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  preached  the 
gfMpel  in  the  very  language  of  the  Scriptures — withont 
fttttcking  the  Orthodox  Chnroh — to  the  poor.  Some 
months  ago  a  Stnudist  leader  or  pastor,  after  a  trial  with 
dewed  doors,  was  condemned  to  three  years  impris- 
oomenl  becanse  accnsed  of  speaking  against  the  holy 
iffliges. 

SliU  there  are  indications  of  a  sense  of  justice,  even 
in  RassU.  The  Tract  Society — Society  for  the  enconr- 
igement  of  Moral  and  Religious  Reading — of  which  Col- 
oihI  Pashkoff  was  the  first  President,  and  which  did 
goffd  work  daring  its  short-lived  existence,  circulating 
smillion  and  a  half  of  traotsalone  in  the  Exhibition  held 
in  Moscow  for  the  display  of  native  prodncu— was  closed 
by  Imperial  Ukaz  before  its  former  President  was 
banished. 

Bat  what  was  remarkable  even  in  Russia,  the  tracte 

eT«ry  one  of  which  had  been  duly   submitted   to  the 
soclesiastioal  cenaare,  and  in  the  composition  and  print- 
ing of  which  every    jot  and  little  of  the  law   had  been 
eomplied  with — were  confiscated.     This  confiscation  of 
private  property  has  been  happily  found  to  be  loo  mnoh 
Wen  in  Raesia,  and  after  examination  the  tracts  have 
been  restored.     If  anybody  was  to  blame  in  the  matter 
t(  was  the  monks  who  had  read  and  licensed  the  tracts* 
but  these  have  not  been  so  much  as  rebuked.  It  isclear 
bowever,  that  M.  Pobednostseff  is  not  so  all  powerful  as 
be  was  believed  to  be.     He  was  to  be  appointed,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  Czar's   Representative  in  the    Tloly 
Synod,  Minister  of  Education;   but    this  appointment 
hangs  fire,  though  mmored  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russian  Evangelicals,  ihe  Stundiats, 
ind  the  Pashkovites,  as  they  are  nicknamed,  **hold  on 
ibeir  way."  Banishment  will  only  infest  new  regions, 
»  oae  the  figure  of  the  epistle,  an  account  of  which  we 
lave  been  giving,  and  the  ofiioials  are  ashamed  of  per- 
woattng  people  whose  character  and  manner  of  life  are 
inch  that  even  the  public  prints  say  that  "it  is  a  pity 
;,bal  there  is  not  more  of  them"  in  the  Empire.  Even 
n  Rassia  religious  persecntion  is  felt  to  be  getting  ob- 
lolete. 

There  Is  one  body,  however,  which  can  indulge  in 
petty  perttecntion  when  the  sword  drops  from  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  minister.  This  is  the  Lutheran  Con- 
ristory  in  St.  Peteraborg.  A  Swedish  lady  of  high'char- 
loter  and  standing — a   Madame  Anderson — is  come  to 
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Sc  Petersburg,  and  with  the  joyfal  approval  and  aid  of 
the  Empress,  has  begun  to  labor  for  the  rescue  of  fallen 
women.  Colonel  Pashkoff  has  presented  her  with  a 
house,  formerly  occupied  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor,  to  be 
an  asylum.  Hut  the  lady  has  ofTended  their  Ecclesi- 
astical Mightinesses — the  members  of  the  Lutheran  Con- 
sistory— by  preaching  even  to  assemblies  of  men,  and 
this  has  moved  them  lo  thwart  and  oppose  her. 

1  must  reconnt  another  good  deed  of  theirs  by  way 
of  closing  this  letter.  I  am  afraid  that  they  will  scarcely 
be  able  to  regard  it  as  "doing  good  by  stealth  and  blush- 
ing to  find  it  fame." 

A  Swedish  Colony,  which  their  feudal  lords  strove  to 
reduce  to  serfdom  in  the  days  of  Catherine  II,  was 
allowed  by  that  sovereign  to  escape  from  their  tyrant* 
by  emigrating  to  the  South  of  Russia.  The  Colony, 
named  Little  Sweden  or  Old  Sweden,  has  continued  t» 
exist  and  has  retained  the  Swedish  language. 

From  their  small  number  they  were  unable,  though 
retaining  their  language,  to  have  church  ordinances  in 
it.  They  were  compelled  to  join  with  a  German  colony 
in  their  neighborhood  to  have  common  lierTice  in  the 
German  language.  Some  time  ago  there  was  a  move- 
ment in  Sweden  and  Finland  to  provide  them  with  a 
church  and  a  minister  in  their  own  language.  The 
movement  would  have  been  entirely  successful,  but  the 
Lutheran  Consistory  in  St.  Petersburg  stepped  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  forbade  the  poor  people  to  have  the 
ordinances  of  religion  in  their  mother  tongue. 
81.  FeUrdntrgh,  Huaxta,  Jum,  1886. 


Strange  Oastoms  in  the  Orient 

BT  HOH.  If.  P.  OBATSa. 

Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  southern  hills  of 
India,  and  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  have  banded  down 
for  thousands  of  years  some  strange  customs  for  our 
time.  Many  of  these  people  were  driven  to  the  hitlsand 
mountains  by  the  wars  that  prevailed;  and  among  these 
people,  and  others  who  live  on  the  Himalaya  mountains 
there  are  6,000  who  practice  polyandry. 

The  Mohammedans  by  the  Koran  are  allowed  to  uke 
four  wivee,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are  able 
do  take  them,  but  these  hill  tribes  have  a  custom  en- 
tirely opposite.  Here  a  woman  is  frequently  the  wife  of 
many  husbands.  It  is  said  this  custom  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  years,  and 
that  many  women  prefered  to  be  the  wife  of  several 
husbands,  rather  than  to  he  one  of  several  wives  of  one 
husband.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  seldom  given 
rise  to  quarrels  or  serioue  complication. 

A  husband  and  wife  are  betrothed  and  dower  given 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  The  marriage  is  without  any  particular 
form  or  ceremony,  but  with  the  approval  of  the  parents, 
and  usually  by  all  the  immediate  relatives.  The  wife 
goes  to  the  home  of  her  husband.  If  the  husband  haa 
brothers,  they  may,  by  the  consent  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  and  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  par- 
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ticipale  ID  the  right  to  be  considered  her  husband  aloo. 

Other  brothers  &a  they  become  widowed,  or  may  grow 
ap  to  maturitj,  may  purchase  shares  aud  become  a  huB< 
band  of  the  one  woman,  or  they  may  marry  a  separate 
woman  if  they  prefer  to  do  so.  AH  the  children  are 
regarded  and  held  as  brothers  and  sisters.  This  strange 
ofl  well  .IS  revolting  custom  prevails  extensively  in  Thibet 
and  among  a  population  of  many  millions. 

In  some  of  these  countriea  many  female  children  are 
destroyed,  and  many  more  of  the  fine-looking  girls  are 
Bold,  BO  that  women  become  «caroe,  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  every  man  to  have  a  wife,  and  if  he  could  be 
cannot  procure  the  means  to  support  a  family. 

It  is  owiug  to  these  ciroumstances  that  this  system 
has  been  established.  On  the  bills  in  the  interior  of 
Ceylon  there  is  a  woman  who  has  six  huabanda  and  six 
children.  They  have  a  comfortable  bouse,  and  the  six 
husbands  are  brothers,  and  do  not  have  any  particular 
trouble  among  themselves. 

There  are  many  caseawherea  wife  had  two  husbands 
and  sometimes  three,  but  only  a  few  cases  where  they 
have  more.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  deeply  into  the 
origin  and  working  of  this  singular  marital  system.  It 
seems  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a  system  would 
allow  room  for  affection  between  such  relations,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  it  does  exist.  It  will  bo  seen  that  this 
system  presenis  great  difficulties  to  he  met  by  oar  mis* 
sionaries  who  are  laboring  among  these  people. 

In  some  cases  where  one  of  the  husbands  has  been 
converted  to  Christianity  he  has  withdrawn  from  the 
compact  with  the  consent  of  those  interested.  These 
people  are  simple-hearted,  and  are  very  superstitious,  but 
seem  ready  to  listen  to  the  truth,  and  a  very  hopeful 
work  is  being  performed  among  them. 

tSyracmtf  N.  Y. 
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The  Oitj  of  Nankin,  China. 

BT  B.  C.  BBSBB,  ILD. 

On  my  first  visit  to  Nankin  I  approached  the  city  from 
the  south, entering  tha  great  soulh  gate.  At  quite  a  dis- 
Uuoe  the  high  wall,  the  forts  on  the  outlying  bills,  and 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  imperial  arflonal  and  powder 
works,  gave  the  impression  that  we  were  nearing  a  large 
manafacturing  city  at  home. 

We  were  traveling  a  wide  road,  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  to  past),  and  this  too  was  more  like  home  than 
any  road  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  China.  We  had  left 
our  boat  and  made  a  short  detour  across  what  was  onccj 
evidently,  a  part  of  the  river,  or  extensive  morass,  but 
DOW  under  cultivation,  little  farms  alternating  with 
ponds,  and  protected  from  the  rising  of  the  river  by 
dykes.  After  reaching  this  broad  highway  the  view  was 
very  6ne. 

Ob  our  right  were  pretty  hills  and  bamboo  groves, 
ahead  of  us  the  great  city,  and  beyond  in  sombre  gran- 
deur is  a  purple  mountain,  keeping  faithful  vigil  over 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  JVling  kings  at  its  base.  We 
crossed  a  canal  and   for  over  a  mile  followed  a  narrow 
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road  paved  with  tiles  and  bricks  from  neighboring  rnuii. 
Yellow,  green  and  purple  tiles  spoke  of  the  porcelain 
tower  and  rich  temples,  while  the  heaps  of  broken  brick 
and  large  temple  stones  abont  showed  that  once  thii 
suburb  was  a  rich  and  populous  city.  Soon  we  passed  by 
many  peach  orchards  and  gardens,  then  through  a  colony 
of  beggars  living  in  little  tents  made  of  straw  matt. 
After  these,  a  good  supply  of  which  infest  all  Cbiaesa 
cities,  we  came  into  a  thickly  populated  anborb. 

Following  a  well-paved  street,  along  which  were 
stores  of  various  kinds,  we  came  lo  the  arsenal.  This 
consists  of  a  large  compound,  enclosing  a  number  of  fins 
biiildingH  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cannon,  fire 
arms,  machinery,  etc.,  and  a  military  school  where  Eng- 
lish is  taught.  No  foreigner  is  now  connected  with  it 
and  it  would  be  a  credit  to  any  American  city.  In  the 
small  park  in  front  of  the  compound,  mounted  on  a  large 
stone  base,  is  the  great  bronze  cap  of  the  Porcelain  Pa- 
goda. 

From  here  we  went  to  the  powder  works  and  that: 
night  stayed  with  Mr.  Bracegirdle,  a  hospitable  Eng 
lishman,  who  has  charge  of  the  works.  The  works  arO' 
scattered  over  several  acres  and  consist  of  abont  a  doz«o 
brick  buildings,  neat  and  substantially  built  and  supplied 
with  all  the  latest,  improvements  in  machinery.  Here 
also  is  Captain  Harvey,  formerly  of  the  Knglish  navy^ 
who  has  charge  of  a  torpedo  school.  M 

The  next  morning  we  started  for   the  south   gate  to-^ 
enter  the  city  proper.     As  we  neared  the  gate  the  street 
was  completely  full  of  people  going  in  and  out   of  th& 
great  gateways,  and  wc  had  to  crowd  our  way  along,  im-  _ 
proving  every  opportunity.  fl 

The  wall  of  Nankin  is  a  grand  affair,  rising  up  sixty 
feet,  and  having  an  extent  of  twenty  three  miles,  all  id 
good  condition.  At  the  south  gate  it  is  much  higher. 
T*he  entrance  hero  is  under  a  high  arch,  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  long,  this  leads  you  to  an  open  court,  beyond 
which  is  another  arch,  closed  by  gates,  and  abont  oni 
hundred  feet  long,  beyond  this  is  another  court  and  aa 
other  arch  and  gateway. 

Passing  through  these  we  are  importuned  at  every 
street  corner  by  men,  who  ttand  holding  donkeys  all 
saddled  and  ready  to  carry  one  wherever  be  wishes  to 
go.  As  this  is  a  city  of  distances,  we  take  one.  The 
street  we  are  passing  through  is  thickly  lined  by  fine 
hongs  or  stores,  of  every  kind.  Everything  impresses  ua 
with  wealth,  activity  of  business  and  popnlousoess.  We 
are  in  a  metropolis  and  a  great  city.  We  rode  all  the 
for-?noon  seeing  the  city.  We  visited  the  native  school 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  at  noon  took  ti^m  at  the  Pres- 
byterian mission. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  out  again  on  onr  donkeys. 
Going  to  the  Drum  Tower,  which  looks  like  a  great  tri«J 
umphal  arch,  and  is  built  on  top  of  a  hill  spanning  lb»^ 
main  highway  to  the  north  gate,  we  got  a  fine  view  of 
all  the  territory  within  the  great  wall.  South  of  as  va* 
a  wide  stretch  of  buildings,  the  most  densely  populated 
part  of  the  city;  north  and  west  were  fields,  hills,  val- 
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leys  and  groTe«  to  the  wall.  It  is  an  immense  city  and 
for  China  it  is  a  fine  one.  As  a  point  for  missionary 
work  it  seems  to  me  unsurpassed. 

Our  Gburofa  is  rery  fortnnate  in  seonrtng^  through  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  Bro.  Hart,  two  admirable  sites 
for  buildings.  One  is  within  the  walls  on  high  ground 
and  with  good  surroundings,  near  a  thickly  settled  part 
of  the  city;  the  other,  which  is  for  the  Philander  Smith 
Memorial  Hospital,  is  outside  the  walls,  near  the  south 
gate  and  arsenal — the  land  reaches  from  the  moat,  which 
eurronnds  the  oity,  to  a  main  highway. 

The  position  is  the  most  prominent  one  that  could  be 
desired  and  will  bring  the  work  into  extensive  notice. 
Every  one  visiting  the  city  will  see  it,  and  as  the  viceroy 
of  three  provinces  lives  at  Nankin  and  thousands  of  the 
literati  come  here  to  the  annual  examinations,  it  will  be 
known  widely  throughout  Central  China.  A  better  place, 
it  seems  to  me,  could  not  be  selected  for  medical  mis- 
aionary  work.  Buildings  will  be  put  up  as  soon  as  the 
war  troubles  are  settled,  when  we  are  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  God  will  work  mightily  in  Nankin  and  that  his 
spirit  will  be  revealed  with  power  in  the  beginning  and 
oontinnanoe  of  the  medical  work. 


Ood  Gave  Hit  Beet. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  dull  and  second  rate 
man  is  good  enough  for  the  heathen.  The  worst  off  need 
the  very  best  we  have.  Qod  gave  His  best,  even  His 
only  begotten  Son  to  redeem  the  lost  world.  The  most 
darkened  and  degraded  souls  need  the  best  thinking. 

When  onr  blessed  Lord  was  presenting  His  gospel  to  a 
fallen  Samaritan  woman  He  seems  to  have  preserved  His 
best  thoughts  for  her,  and  m  order  to  make  a  bad  woman 
good,  utters  in  her  ears  the  most  august  philosophical 
thesis  to  be  found  in  any  tongue:  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  Him,  must  worship  him  in  apiiit  and 
in  truth. 

Missions  have  had  their  grandest  successes  when 
England's  best  scholars  like  Bishop  Patteson  and  Bishop 
Selwyn  have  devoted  their  splendid  talents  to  the  con- 
version of  the  fiercest  and  lowest  savages  of  Micronesia 
and  New  Zealand. 

It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  American  Christians  if  they 
should  ever  deserve  Nehemiah's  reproach:  "Their  nobles 
put  not  their  necks  to  the  work  of  their  Lord." 

Christianity  will  advance  over  the  earth  with  long, 
swift  strides  when  the  churches  are  ready  to  send  their 
best  men  and  the  best  men  are  ready  to  go. — Edioard 
Judson. 


Diaiy  of  a  Trip  Intn  Interior  of  Morocco  May  1885. 

BY  BttV.    K     F.    BALDWIN. 

Fridayt  May  8^  1885. — This  morning  I  started  from 
Tangier,  about  ten  o'clock,  with  Mr.  Mackintosh,  for  a 
trip  to  Wazan,  the  city  of  the  Shereef,  and  some  five  or 
six  days  inland  to  the  South.  The  direct  road  was  muddy, 
hence  our  route  lay  via  Arzeela,  on  the  coast.  My  object 
in  going  was  to  get  acquainted  with  the  country  with  a 
view  to  future  missionary  work,  and  especially  to  get  on 


with  the  language  by  being  mnuh  among  the  natives. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh's  cavalcade  consisted  of  the 
two  animals  they  rode  and  three  pack  males  besides, 
with  their  drivers,  a  Syrian  Christian  colporteur  and  a 
Riffian  servant. 

I  expected  two  horses  would  have  sufficed  for  me — ' 
one  to  ride  and  one  for  my  effects,  on  which  also  our 
faithful  Riff  man,  Mohammed,  would  ride.  But  at  the 
last  minute,  when  loading,  the  things  proved  too  much. 
Hence  I  was  obliged  to  hire  another  horse,  whose  driver, 
fortunately,  was  a  Wazan  man.  Another  time  I  would 
put  pack  saddles  on  the  two  horses  and  load  each  one 
moderately,  and  ride  myself  on  one  of  the  loads.  Thus 
a  trip  oould  be  made  at  any  time  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
Two  conldgo  with  say  three  horses  or  mules — the  ser- 
vant riding  the  third.  Or  I  alone  oould  go  with  two. 
If  a  soldier  were  required  he  would  walk,  and  act  as  a 
servant,  as  well  as  the  other  man.  The  soldier's  pay  is 
but  two  shillings  a  day.  He  guards  everything,  and  if 
anything  is  stolen  it  can  be  claimed  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  soldier  we  have  is  accommodating,  helpful 
and  intelligent. 

Away  from  Tangier  we  find  food  for  man  and  beast 
cheap.  So,  if  one  owns  the  needed  animals,  the  cost  of 
such  a  trip  per  diem  is  but  a  trifling  addition  to  the 
cost  at  home. 

Our  course  lay  a  little  west  of  south,  along  the  charm- 
ing valley  of  what  is  called  at  its  month,  near  Tangier, 
"The  Jew's  river."  The  road  was  excellent,  that  is 
there  was  but  little  mud.  But  a  few  days  before  it  was 
impassable.  The  roads  everywhere  in  Morocco  are  mere 
mule  tracks  over  the  hills  and  along  the  lowlands.  We 
passed  a  number  of  villages  in  this  valley.  Much  of  the 
land  was  utilised  for  wheat  and  barley. 

After  some  three  hours  ride  we  left  the  valley  and 
crossed  some  low  hills,  and  fonnd  ourselves  near  the  sea, 
salt  marshes  between  us  and  it.  We  rested  and  lunched 
in  a  green  spot  of  no  little  beanty.  It  was  like  a  lake 
of  green  and  purple,  (the  grass  and  flowers)  with  green 
islets  here  and  there  of  oistus  in  the  form  of  great  sym- 
metrical mounds  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high  in  the 
center.  After  a  short  halt  we  got  under  way  again  about 
three.  Our  course  now  struck  the  beach.  For  most  of 
the  way  the  sand  was  fairly  hard;  in  a  few  places  very 
deep,  making  hard  traveling. 

It  was  nearly  snn-set  when  we  reached  the  river,  or 
Wahd  Ellah  hald-art,  right  at  its  mouth,  where  it  is  per- 
haps three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  crossed  by  a  ferry. 
The  shipping  of  the  animals  was  cruel  in  the  extreme. 
They  were  dragged,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  water  breast 
deep  into  a  big  lighter,  whose  sides  are  some  three  or 
more  feet  above  the  water.  It  was  long  after  dark  when 
all  were  safely  across.  The  tent  pegs  would  not  hold  in 
the  shale  and  sand,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  one 
of  the  tents,  whose  cords  we  anchored  with  the  heavy 
boxes  of  Bibles  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

We  could  but  wish  that  the  precious  contents  might 
issue  in  shelter  and  anchorage  for  many  a  dear  sonl  in 
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the  storm  and  darkness  of  sin^floulti  in  darkness  upon 
time*s  shores  of  shale  and  sand,  where  no  soul  auohor- 
age  ia  foond.  We  lay  down  in  our  clothes,  but  could 
say  in  the  morning,  "I  laid  me  down  and  slept;  I  awak- 
ened, for  the  T<ord  sustained  mc."  Tbongb  in  a  by  no 
means  safe  country,  we  could  continue  Dartd^s  song 
when  he  Bed  from  Absalom,  '*I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten 
thouaaudt)  of  people  that  have  »et  themselves  against  me 
round  about."     Pa.  3. 

Saturday  morning  found  us  at  last  under  way  after 
the  inevitable  and  proverbial  delays  of  this  semi-oriental 
land.  A  villager  guided  us  over  the  "dame^*-oovered 
bilU,  as  tbe  fronded  grass  which  grows  so  abundantly 
in  these  parts  is  called.  It  is  the  palm  tree  in  mioiature. 
From  it  the  native  rope  is  made.  The  sea  appeared  now 
and  then  on  the  right.  Range  beyond  range  of  moun* 
tains  trended  away  on  our  left.  Flowers  were  every- 
where. 

About  two  hours  brought  ns  to  another  river — tbe 
Wahg  El-Gher-eefah.  Here  we  lunohed  and  had  a  dip 
in  tbe  sea  while  waiting  for  the  title  to  fall.  The  ford 
is  safe  and  easy  only  when  tbe  tide  is  out.  We  pushed 
on,  all  the  way  along  the  beach,  until  we  reached  the 
little  walled  city  ArzeeLa,  whinh  is  eight  or  nine  hours 
by  the  direct  road  from  Tangier.  We  camped  outside 
its  walls,  on  a  beautiful  greensward  sloping  gently  from 
the  sea.  Behind  our  tents  was  the  much-frequented  well 
of  good  water  which  supplied  tbe  city.  The  sea  was 
before  us  and  tbe  city  on  our  left  as  we  looked  west  upon 
the  sea.     Here  we  remained  Sunday  and  Monday. 

Arzeela  is  an  interesting  city,  though  sleepy  and  dirty. 
There  are  about  Si,000  inhabitants,  one-fourth  Jews. 
Mesod  Levy  Bensbetou  is  a  sort  of  consul  for  all  nations. 
Neither  he  nor  any  one  else  there  speaks  English.  He 
and  bis  son  were  disposed  to  show  us  every  kindness. 
This  city  ia  quite  out  of  the  highway  of  commerce.  No 
vessels  are  permitted  by  the  Suttan  to  stop.  There  is 
DO  harbor.  Tbe  old"duwano"  or  custom-house  is  aban- 
doned. There  is  much  dilapidation  of  the  walls  notice- 
able. Large  gardens  to  tl)(>  oast  of  the  town  seem  full 
of  friut.  There  are  no  houses  without  the  walls,  and 
not  &  few  ruins  within.  A  house  may  be  reated 
for  two  dollars  a  month,  with  two  or  three  rooms. 
Food  is  abundant  and  cheap.  Eggs  two  pesetas  a 
hundred.  Lemons  and  oranges  abont  twelve  forapenny. 
They  have  no  doctor,  no  medicines,  no  schools,  save  for 
the  Arabic  and  Jewish  boya.  Letters  may  be  sent  by  the 
courier,  who  runs  on  foot  from  liabat,  further  down  the 
ooast,  to  Tangier  and  back  once  or  twice  a  week.  Cattle 
are  excellent  and  have  good  grazing.  Qreat  droves  of 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  mules  and  donkeys  are  brought 
vithin  the  walU^at  night.  The  country  around  is  good 
and  there  are  many  villages. 

The  people  seem  kindly  disposed.  Different  ones  did 
ufl  favors  without  seeming  to  want  any  return.  The  Jew* 
ish  women  do  not  attend  the  synagogue,  as  it  ia  nut  cus- 
tomary, though  permissable.  They  cannot  read.  WithiB 
a  radius  of  two  or  three  hours'  ride  different  weekly 
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"sokes"  or  markets  are  held  on  every  day  of  the  week 
except  Friday  and  Saturday.  There  ia  one  at  Arzeela  om 
Thursday.  There  is  little  business  transacted  in  tha 
town.  ]\Ierchant.s  of  the  place  follow  these  "sokes,"  at 
which,  I  was  told,  a  Kadi  was  present,  and  disputes,  &o.» 
wore  settled.  Mr.  Mackintosh  found  a  number  of  pui^ 
chasers  for  the  Word  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

Arzeela  seems  to  offer  a  promising  field  for  missionary 
effort.  Ladies  could  live  there  and  work  among  tb« 
women,  without  danger  or  difficulty  I  should  judg«. 
^(edical  help  of  ever  so  simple  a  sort  would  offer  a  large 
door  of  opportunity.  Workers  living  here  could  cauie 
the  gospel  to  sound  out  through  the  entire  region  round 
about  by  visiting  the  above-mentioned  "sokea"  or  weeUj 
markets. 

Tuesday  morning  we  folded  onr  "hoxannas,^'  as 
are  called  in  Arabic,  and  went  on  with  not  a  few  h 
naa  on  heart  and  lip.  It  la  donbtlus  many  a  oentory 
since  the  praises  of  our  God  were  sung  on  these  hilU. 
Perhaps  they  were  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  ohuroh. 
"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow"  rang  oat 
a&rain  and  again.  Our  course  was  now  not  along  the  sea, 
but  by  a  path  that  crossed  a  inoantaiuous  peninsula 
which  was  in  view  from  Arzeela.  Fortwoorthree  boor* 
we  wound  round  and  round  the  hill  sides,  onr  **mohoae- 
nia"  or  soldier  going  first  and  chanting  strange  snatches 
of  Moslem  song. 

Some  of  the  hills  were  clothed  wholly  with  the  palm 
like  shrub  called  "dame;"  others  were  covered  with 
ferns;  others  again  with  cistus,  but  of  a  dwarf  variety. 
Tbe  cistus  of  our  first  resting  place  grew  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  high,  but  all  seen  in  this  day's  ride  grew  but  a 
few  inches  above  tbe  ground,  but  tbe  blossoms  were 
beautiful.  There  were  the  white  and  pink  and  yellow 
varieties.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  tlie  admiration  oj 
botanists.  I  am  told  the  blossoms  drop  after  being  un 
folded  one  day.  So  with  all  the  ephemeral  beauty  of 
earth. 

After  a  time  we  entered  a  thick  undergrowth,  high 
enough  to  impede  the  progress  of  tho  paok-laden  ani 
mals,  but  not  high  enough  for  shade.  This  was  a  wild 
and  desolate  region,  where  was  no  cultivated  land  or 
sign  of  human  life.  Tbe  only  sight  that  gladdened  onr 
eyes  waa  tbe  abundant  houeyHucklo  that  climbed  the 
undergrowth. '  It  was  said  to  be  a  somewhat  dangerous 
part  to  travel  in.  We  saw  many  traces  of  the  wild  hoar. 
The  beat  was  oppressive.  The  path  that  led  along  tha 
sands  would  have  been  much  preferable. 

After  four  hours  from  Arxeela  we  emerged  from  the 
undergrowtVinto^a  lovely,  well-onltivated  and  extensive 
valley,  with  many  villages,  and  drained  by  the  little 
river  or  Wahd  Es-sibt.  We  spread  Mr.  3Iackinto8b*a 
tent  cover  and  rested  in  its  shade  for  an  hour  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wahd.  Oranges  were  supplied  from  an 
orchard  at  hand.  There  is  but  little  shade,  save  her« 
and  there  a  few  olive  trees.  We  encamped  near  the 
south  end  of^the  valley  in  the  midst  of  a  village  of  four 
or  five  hundred,  called   Il-lune-sahr.     Fowl,  milk   and 
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egg*  were  bought  at.  fair  prices.  Ad  almost  sleepleM 
alghl  was  passed  by  all.  I  was  so  nearly  overcome  by 
U»  beat  of  the  ride  tbrongh  the  nndergrowth  referred 
10  tbat  I  was  flashed  and  rcsticsa. 

The  next  morniDg  (Wednesday)  as  we  left  the  village 
the  8oenery  od  the  left,  to  the  east^  as  we  went  souths 
u<l  behiod  as  as  we  rode  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  that 
hid  the  T&Ucy  of  the  i^ebt  from  view,  was  extremely 
beiatifuL  We  rode  OTer  a  red  sandy  untilled  region, 
vilfa  Hinall  scattering,  scraggy  cork  oaks,  and  the  ground 
farilliaot  with  wild  flowers,  chiefly  the  white>  pink  and 
jellow  oistas. 

About  two  hours  brought  us  to  the  large  village  ur 
groap  of  villages  called  Ki  humefla^"th«  five  villagea" 
or  "the  fifth  day,"  in  aUusion  to  the  fact  that  a  "soke  or 
nitive  market  was  once  held  here  on  the  fifth  day  of  the 
Anbic  week.  Mr.  Mackintosh  once  stopped  here  and 
found  the  people  very  friendly  and  disposed  to  listen 
ud  buy  Bibles.  They  gave  him  presents  of  food  mon- 
ihu  be  ncedt;d. 

It  is  a  better  class  village  of  a  thousand  inbabitaDf*, 
orjxrhaps  many  more.  The  natives  can  never  tell  you 
ik  population  of  a  place.  Ilere  the  ground  is  high  and 
ibe  sir  braciog  and  the  scenery  pleasant.  Larache  is  in 
view  to  the  soulhweet  and  about  sji  hour  and  a  liairs 
tooeoding  ride  brings  one  to  the  ferry  tbat  must  be 
crofued  right  at  Larache.  This  is  one  of  the  troublesome 
"flacka'*  or  boat  ferries.  It  took  us  three  hours  to  get 
eteryihing  over.  Three  trips  were  necessary,  as  but 
three  animals  could  go  at  once. 

It  was  afternoon  before  we  were  in  and  through  the 
town,  to  our  camping  place  on  a  platean  outside  the 
Kutfawest  wall  of  thecity  and  overlooking  the  sea,  whose 
beach,  at  this  i>oint>  is  strewn  with  huge  rocks.  There 
11  no  harbor  for  large  vessels.  Some  schooners  and  a 
small  steamer  from  Tangier  were  inside  the  bar  in  the 
river's  mouth,  to  be  loaded  with  grain.  A  French 
iteamer  was  anchored  a  mile  oat,  with  lighters  plying 
back  and  forth.  Oue  of  the  captains  of  the  Forward 
Bros.*  line  told  Mrs.  Mackintosh  once,  that  though  he 
had  been  np  and  down  the  coast  for  fifteen  years,  he 
bad  never  been  on  shore  at  Laraobe,  as  the  landing  is  so 
dangeroas  and  uncertain  that  if  he  went  on  shore  he 
might  not  soon  get  on  board  again. 

There  are  English,  American,  French  and  Spanish 
vioe-oonsals  resident.  The  streets  are  dirty.  Population 
aboat  5,000.  Bales  of  wool  and  hide  indicate  some  lit- 
tle trade.  There  is  a  resident  Spanish  doctor.  The 
Italian  vice-consul  is  a  Mr.  Ford,  who  speaks  English. 
The  American  vice-consul  is  Moses  M.  Ahecasis.  I  do 
not  think  bespeaks  English,  Kngtish  lettere  can  he  sent 
up  and  down  the  coast  by  steamers.  Prices  of  provis* 
ions  are  lower  than  in  Tangier,  but  of  animals  quite  as 
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Christmas  in  Wuhu  was  to  us  a  much  more  pleasant 
time  than  might  have  been  expected  in  this  quiet  and 
comparatively  ont  of  the  way  place.  "We  contrived  to 
have  a  very  lively  time  with  the  scholars  and  friends 
connected  with  oar  school  and  chapel. 

On  Christmas  eve  we  gave  a  magic  lantern  exhibition^ 
to  which  wc  invited  all  who  attend  oar  services  and  as 
many  of  their  friends  as  cared  to  attend.  M'e  exhibited 
aboat  one  hundred  views,  Chinese  and  Biblical,  to  an 
audience  of  about  one  hundred  people,  who  were  highly 
delighted  with  tbe  entertainment. 
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After  tbe  exhibition,  oranges  and  confectionery  were 
distributed  among  the  scholars,  while  tbe  elder  people 
sat  down  to  what  the  Chinese  call  a  ^Hien  9tu"  tbat  is,  a 
light  fancy  meal,  composed  of  cakes  and  fruit,  most  of 
which  would  no  doubt  appear  strange  enough  to  West- 
ern boys  and  girls,  but  which  the  Chinese  eat  with  a 
relish. 

On  Christmas  day  morning  a  public  service  was  held 
in  the  chapeL  We  commenced  with  the  singing  of  the 
old  familiar  hymn,  "Hark,  tbe  herald  angels  sing,"  which 
the  scholars  had  previously  committed  to  memory.  Then 
followed  prayer  and  reading  of  the  gospel  account  of 
the  birth  of  Christ,  with  remarks  on  the  same  to  an  in- 
terested audience. 

This  was  our  first  Christmas  celebration  in  Wnha,  for 
though  we  were  living  here  on  Christmas  day  a  year  ago, 
our  work  was  not  yet  fully  organized. 

We  wish  here  to  say  one  word  more  about  our  magio 
lantern.  The  whole  apparatus  and  views  were  given  by 
a  kind  friend  in  England.  We  are  now  greatly  in  need 
of  a  supply  of  new  views — scriptural,  scientific,  viewa 
of  natural  scenery,  etc.,  and  with  a  good  stock  of  these 
our  lantern  can  be  made  a  powerful  educational  medium 
and  a  splendid  adjunct  to  oar  work.  Who  will  help  us 
to  obtain  them?  Hoys  and  girls,  and  all  friends  of  our 
rotssion  work  in  China,  please  do  yonr  utmost  to  meet 
our  want. 
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The  8t«r7  of  BAboJec.  the  Fakeer, 

In  the  "Mela  at  Tulispar,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  II.  Badley, 
a  Dative  preacher  of  India  relatea  the  following: 

"About  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I 
was  living  with  my  ancle,  wboaebonBewafl  atQowalpur, 
in  tbe  Budann  district.  He  was  in  government  employ, 
which  took  him  into  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  I  fre- 
<juently  went  with  hira  on  these  tours.  One  day  we  went 
to  a  village  called  Little  Calcutta,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  Ganges.  As  we  walked  down  to  the  aaored  river 
we  were  sarprised  to  see  a  man  who  had  hits  home  in  a 
box  which  floated  upon  tbe  water.  The  box  was  about 
six  feet  square,  and  was  set  in  a  native  boat  shaped  like 
«  canoe.  It  was  a  novel  sight,  and  so  we  approached  the 
man,  whom  we  recognized  as  ^fakeer^  and  began  talking 
to  him. 

''He  told  my  uncle  that  be  was  living  in  the  box  in 
order  to  ahut  oat  the  world,  and  thus  find  God.  His  otie 
desire  was  to  obtain  deliverance  from  sin,  and  for  thin 
reai^on  he  had  given  up  the  world  and  become  a  fakeer. 
He  had  lived  twenty  years  io  a  dry  well,  the  people 
bringing  him  food  and  water;  bnt  this  had  failed  la  give 
him  peace.  He  then  made  this  box  and  took  up  his  abode 
in  it,  living  thus  on  the  waters  of  the  Haored  stream, 
and  floating  about,  here  and  there,  up  and  down  tbe 
river.  Twenty  years  more  were  thus  passed,  and  still  he 
f«lt  that  the  load  of  sin  had  not  been  removed.  He  was 
a  tall,  well  built  man,  with  a  lung  beard,  and  his  hair 
braided  in  coils  around  bis  head.  Neither  beard  nor 
hair  had  been  cut  for  many  years,  and  it  was  plain  that 
he  was  getting  to  be  an  old  man.  He  himself  said  that 
he  was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  the  neighbors. 

"After  he  had  Buished  telling  us  of  his  vain  searchings 
fur  salvation  and  peace,  my  unole,  taking  out  the  Bible 
which  he  always  carried  with  him,  read  several  chapters, 
and  told  him  of  tbe  great  Deliverer  who  had  come  to 
«ave  the  world  from  sin.  The  fcUceer  listened  eagerly, 
and  asked  many  qnestions  about  the  Saviour;  he  seemed 
very  glad  to  hear  at  last  of  One  who  was  able  to  save 
from  sin,  and  promised  to  remember  the  words  he  had 
heard  and  to  ask  God  to  give  him  salvation  for  Christ's 
aake.  On  going  away,  my  unole  gave  him  a  small  tract 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  Ten  Commandments, 
and  charged  him  to  read  this  carefully.  Just  a4  we  left 
the  village  people  oame  up,  bringing  the  Jakeer^s  break- 
fast. This  consisted  of  various  kinds  of  sweetmeats  and 
fruits,  a  plate  of  boiled  rice,  and  a  brass  oup  filled  with 
fresh  milk. 

"  'Here  is  your  breakfast,  father,*  said  they;  *give  us 
your  blessing  and  let  us  go  to  our  work.' 

"The/a/cMTf  extending  his  long  arm,  soooped  np  a 
handful  of  water,  and  sprinkled  it  upon  the  people — his 
•children,  be  called  them — and  bade  them  go. 

"Three  years  later  my  nncJe  visited  Little  Calcutta 
again,  and  of  course  went  to  the  river  to  see  if  the /akeer 
were  stilt  there.  He  found  him  iu  the  same  place,  and 
eaid  to  him,  'Well,  father,  has  the  seed  I  planted  when 
last  here  sprung  up  yet?" 
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"*Yes,^  replied  the  old  mau;  'it  has  oome  to  the  top 
the  ground;  but  there  is  no  one  to  water  and  cultivate 
and  so  it  does  cot  grow.'     My   unole  proposed   that 
should  leave  his  box  nnd  the  Gauges  aud  go   with  hi: 
so  that  he  oould  teach  him  of  Christ;  and  to  his  enrprti 
the /akeer  said  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  go.     Heb; 
given  the  hermit  life  a  fair  trial,  and   had  failed  to  fiall 
peace,  and  hence  was  all  the  more  wilting  to  go  with  bii 
newly-found  friend.   My  uncle  took  tho/akeer  with  bin; 
from  place  to  place,  explaining  the  Bible   to   him  dtyl 
after  day  and  telling  him  of  the  Saviour. 

"After  some  months  he  was  transferred  to  the  city  of 
Budaon,  where  several  English  gentlemen  were  living^' 
and  where  a  missionary  was  stationed.  As  soon  at  btfl 
beard  of  the  o\d/akeer,  the  missionary  (tailed  him  tohii 
house  and  bad  a  long  talk  with  him;  he  began  to  instruct 
bim  in  the  Bible,  and  labored  earnestly  to  lead  him  t4 
Christ.  At  last  the  darkness  gave  way,  and  tbe  light  of 
God's  word  shone  into  the  old  man's  heart,  shedding 
abroad  the  peace  and  joy  which  only  Christians  know. 

The  JaJceer  at  once  cast  away  his  Brahminical  oord, 
and  became  a  new  man  in  Christ.  He  was  baptized  in 
the  Mission  Church  in  the  presence  of  a  large  oongregi- 
tion,  both  Christians  and  Hindus  coming  to  see  the  cer* 
emony.  He  was  widely  known  throughout  the  districi 
and  was  so  greatly  reverenced  that  many  Hindus  sti 
consider  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and  continued  coi 
iug  to  bim  for  a  blessing.  Mr.  Held,  an  Knglisb  gentl 
man,  who  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  old  /ajtcsr, 
took  upon  himself  hie  support;  and  sent  him  out  to 
the  people  of  the  blessed  Saviour.  It  has  now  been 
least  a  dozen  years  since  his  baptism,  and  the  old  m: 
he  was  named  Paul  at  bis  baptism — is  still  preaobing, 
carrying  with  him  everywhere  his  well-worn  Bible  and 
hymn  book.  Although  a  hundred  years  old,  his  eye  is 
not  dim,  and  his  voice  is  strong  and  clear,  as  be  tells  of 
the  power  of  Christ  to  save." 


Hhat  a  Little  One  May  do. 

There  was  once  a  little  English  girl,  just  three  yean 
old,  living  in  India.  This  little  girl  used  to  go  out  walk- 
ing with  an  old  Hindu  servant;  and  one  day,  u  they 
passed  a  ruined  heathen  temple,  the  old  man  turned  aaide 
to  make  bis  "Aalaam,**  or  bow,  to  the  dumb  idol. 

"Saamy,"  asked  the  child,  wondering,  "what  for  you 
do  that?" 

•'Oh,  missy,"  said  he,  "that  my  god." 

"Your  god?*'  cried  the  little  girl^"your  god,  Saamy? 
Why,  your  god  no  can  see,  no  can  hear,  no  can  walk; 
your  god  stone.  My  God  see  everything;  my  God  make 
you,  make  me,  make  everything." 

Not  long  after  this  the  little  girl  went  away  and 
the  old  man,  with  tears  In  hts  eyes,  promised  to  love 
her  God.  And  so  she  taught  him  her  prayers,  and  very 
soon  he  learned  to  read  the  Bible  and  became  a  good 
Christian  man.  So  you  see  even  this  little  bit  of  a  child 
oould  be  God's  messenger.  She  had  the  honor  of  load- 
ing a  soul  to  Christ.     Try  and  be  like  her. 
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Hjma  r»r  a  Llttl*  ChrUtliu. 

I  Ixflong  to  Jesu«-. 

TwM  a  happy  day 
When  hii  bluoil  moni  precious 

Washed  my  fiins  away ; 
Wben  hii  Holy  Spirit 

ChaQged  my  heart  of  atooe. 
Set  fala  mark  upon  me. 

Bcaled  rae  for  bis  own. 

I  beloDg  to  Jesui; 

So  I'll  try  to  BpeDd 
All  my  life  In  pleating 

My  alnlrbty  Friend. 
Biace  he  la  to  holy, 

I  must  watch  and  pray. 
That  I  may  grow  like  him 

llore  and  more  each  day. 

]  belong  to  Jetut; 

Therefore  I  can  sing. 
For  I'm  safe  and  happy 

Underneath  hie  wing; 
But  m  many  round  me 

Are  aU  dark  and  ccld. 
I  must  try  to  bring  them 

Into  Je»u4' fold. 


k  iMtbra  Ttn^lt  EaptM. 

Lp)Miing  story  id  told  by  Mrs.  Gates. 
ibe  Maralba  Miwion,  in  Western  In 
which  shows  what  a  power  the  cbll- 

tltSTS. 

1^.  sodUra.  Gsies  wereawsy  from  their 
Ispor  home  on  one  of  the  prearhlng 
n  which  are  often  rsken  by  mission 
I  in  India,  and  one  nleht  ibey  wrre  in 
pat  a  village  of  Aognr,  about  half  a 
I  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  a  god  called 
ladoba.  It  happened  to  be  the  feast 
siiBusUy  kept  in  honor  of  tbii  gml,  and 
people  were  coming  from  the  near  vil 
i;  on  short  pilgrimages  to  the  temple, 
ly  their  homage  before  this  heathen 
oe. 

n»  Bchool  boys  who  were  among  the 
tber,  spied  out  the  tent  of  the  misslon- 
I  among  the  trees,  and  came  over  to 
That  it  all  meant  Mr.  Gates  bad  a 
with  them.  And  Mrs,  Gates  sudj;  to 
land  played  to  tbcm  upon  the  titile 
ft  which  is  carried  aliout  on  these 
Dhtttg  tours  for  the  pnrpose  of  attract- 
lod  interesting  the  pwple. 
nut  a  quATler  of  an  hour  after  the  Isoys 
gone,  while  the  good  miteionary  and 
ife  were  buiy  about  the  tent,  they 
a  groat  commotion  outside,  a  mat- 
and  paltering,  and  on  looking  out,  the 
was  found  to  be  surrounded.  Oo  In- 
r  tJiey  found  that  the  boys  as  well  as 
ilder  people  bad  all  come  over  to  hear 
rgao.  One  man  said  that  not  a  single 
m  was  left  at  the  temple.  The  corn- 
stayed  until  dark  and  enjoyed  the 
c,  and  you  may  be  very  ciure  that  they 
I  lomething  of  the  gt>^pel  ineaFsge. 
Gates  aiiked  some  of  the  boys  if  iChan- 
,  tlie  Idol,  would  not  be  angry  if  they 
dm  so  long. 


iiixBiLutT  cnonsB  saowMAM. 


"He  IS  only  a  slone;  bow  can  he  get  an- 
gry? *  said  Ibey. 

"If  he  can't  get  angry,  then  becao't  lore 
you.  can  he?"  asked  Mrs.  Gates. 

"Ob  00,  of  course  ool." 

"But,"  Faid  the  missionary,  "f  should 
want  a  God  who  could  love  me.  My  Ood 
does  loTo  me,  and  lie  is  your  God  to^,  and 
loves  you." 

This  was  a  new  and  strange  idea  to  these 
boys.  They  knew  tt  was  a  sood  friend 
who  told  them  so,  but  they  could  scarcely 
believe  it.  Trld  so  long  that  the  gods  ore 
cruel  and  rcveogcful,  thty  are  ilow  to 
learn  what  tlie  go<4pe1  teaches  of  Ood's  lo?e 
to  man.  Pray  ihat  they  may  believe  the 
truth  when  tbey  hear  it — Mittion  Dap- 
tpring. 

Bag  llorwa  la  Chlaa. 

A.  missionary  writes  from  Peking,  China, 
of  little  carts  made  of  paper  to  which  is 
harnessed  a  live  beetle  bug,  which  makes 
a  toy  that  the  children  like  very  much. 
She  says: 

You'd  think.  T  suppose,  that  he  bad  tr>o 
short  legs,  and  too  many  of  tbem,  to  make 
a  gond  horse;  or  you'd  be  afraid  he  would 
take  a  notion  to  be  naughty,  and  so  fly 
away,  cart  and  nM;  but  he  does  make  a 
Very  good  sort  of  u  horse.  He  is  quite  frisky 
enough,  it  is  true,  and  eomctimes  be  turns 
short  corners,  and  tips  his  carl  over;  but, 
on  the  whole,  he  does  vurj*  well.  Tha  bar- 
nem,  made  of  white  thread,  covers  bis 
wings,  so  Ibat  be  can't  (ly.  And  Chinese 
little  folks  arc  roucb  like  the  little  folks  I 
used  to  know  at  borne;  they  are  not  very 


particuUr   which    way  the    cart    goea— 
whether  right  or  wrong  side  up — if  it  only 

ffOM 

But  yon  have  no  idea  for  how  little 
raooey  you  can  buy  one  of  theae  playthings. 
The  cart,  harness,  and  horse,  "all  com* 
plete,"cost8Juat  one-half  of  one  fifth  of  a 
cent.  Now,  there  is  a  sum  In  arithmetic 
for  you.  How  much  is  that,  and  at  that 
price  how  many  carriages  and  horses  could 
you  buy  for  a  cent! 

But  they  make  other  playthings  besides 
carta.  Tbe  other  day  I  saw  a  band  grist 
mil],  all  made  of  paper  and  tluy  bits  of 
wood;  and  the  stone  waa  going  round  and 
round,  as  though  quantities  of  meal  were 
being  ground  out.  I  couldn't  see  st  first 
what  moved  it;  but,  whcu  1  look  up  oue,  I 
saw  that,  underneath,  in  a  little  round  Iwx. 
made  also  of  paper,  was  a  l>ug.  A  stick 
was  fastener!  to  bim.  and  as  be  walked 
around  his  paper  prioun,  looking  for  a  bole 
out  of  wliiub  he  could  crawl,  tie  turned  tbe 
stone. 

Til*  lleak«)ra  ftf  la<l«> 

(The  Rev.  J.  S.  Scott,  mtsiIooArf  la  lodla,  writs* 
tbefollowtnK  leltur  to  Uie  t4iimlar  srtiuol  cbll- 
drt'tior  tho  MethixllKt  Kplfoopal  cbarcb:) 

De&b  CutLDUKN;— 1  ll  lull  you  about  the 
monkeys.  Did  you  ever  see  a  monkey? 
Of  cwuree  you  have.  But  not  so  many  as 
I  hare,  for  in  India  the  grores  are  often 
full  of  them  and  they  are  quite  tame.  In 
tho  Himalaya  mountains  tliere  are  very 
large  ones  which,  were  it  not  for  the  long 
tail,  woul^l  look  very  much  like  old  men, 
for  they  have  gray  whiskers  and  look  sol- 
emn. 
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The  mother  monkeys  in  India  carry  ttieir 
babies  around  on  their  backs  and  when  they 
run  up  B  tree  the  liitte  fellows  htre  to  hold 
on  tight.  The  Hindus  have  «  aint^ular  ira 
dftion  about  certain  aboriginal  tribes  called 
Vorni.  Th€  meaninK  of  Ihia  name  is  taU- 
ftilMDt,  and  they  believe  that  they  are  de 
acended  from  monkeys  and  once  had  long 
tails! 

But  the  most  Important  belief  of  the 
Hindus  about,  monkeys  is  that  they  are  sa- 
cred and  consequently  are  more  to  bo  re- 
spected thnn'men.  Millions  of  the  benight- 
ed people  worship  the  image  of  a  big  mon- 
key whose  name  in  Hunooman. 

The  Btorj'  n1>oul  Hnnnoman  is  thU:  Once 
upon  &  time,  when  one  of  the  gods,  Ram, 
was  going  to  Ceylon  to  reccue  his  wife, 
Secta,  from  the  hands  of  the  cruel  tyrant 
TUran,  who  had  carried  her  oJI,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  monkeys,  with  General 
Uunooman  at  ibeir  head,  came  to  his  aid, 
and  pulling  up  mounlaloa  aud  rocks,  made 
a  bridge  across  lo  the  island,  and  so  Ram 
crossed,  rescued  bis  faithful  wife  Seeta, 
and  destroyed  the  old  tyrant. 

Ever  since  then  General  Hunooman  has 
been  worshipped,  as  a  god  all  OTer  India. 
Isn't  it  a  silly  supcrstiUonT  But  isn't  it  a 
great  sin  as  well? 

To  save  those  poor  people  from  that  sis 
is  whf  you  give  your  pennies,  and  I  am 
sure,  now  that  you  know  the  Hindus  wor- 
ship the  monkey,  you  will  give  more  lo  try 
to  bring  Ihem  to  our  blessed  Saviour. 


Report  of  the  Missionary  Stock  Co. 

(A  Dloio^Ds  ahowlac  wttat  t>ecama  of  the  Hbi- 

tloaarjr  Potatoos.) 

VT  HRs.  *.  L.  r^aa. 

CAarbs— Dido'l  I  tell  you  so,  Ed? 

£tf««rd— Tell  what? 

CAdWtft— Why,  that  it  would  pay  to  take 
a  risk  in  business  for  the  Lor<I.  It  is  just 
five  months,  now,  aioce  we  nine  boys  organ- 
ized our  stock  company  to  make  money 
for  the  Lord,  and  just  see  what  wo  have 
accomplished  I  It  la  beyond  my  expecta- 
tions. 

jGlifuaryf^And  mlnet^o.  As  Dea.  Evans 
sold:  "That  potato-patch  beats  everything 
I  ever  saw  in  potatoes."  Why  some  of 
them  measure  ten  and  a  half  inches — just 
the  kind  to  be  saleable.  It  was  a  lucky  hit 
that  we  planted  that  new  variety,  the 
''Beauty  of  Hebron,"  ibey  yielded  splen 
didly,  and  prices  are  good  now.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  know  when  our  treasurer 
cumes  in  Just  how  much  moaey  we  have 
made  in  the  buslneaa. 

C/AarUs—  I  do  hope  that  we  can  pay  off 
that  mortgage  this  fall. 

flarry— Wbai  mortgageT 

CAartts— Oh,  you  are  a  new  boy  and  took 
your  share  in  the  coocera  after  we  had 
organized;  soyou  didn't  boar  about  It.  But 
ills  this:  We  learned  that  there  was  a 
heathen  boy  on  the  other  aide  of  the  globe 
that  held  a  mortgage  on  our  property. 


Harry—h.  mortgage  on  our  properly! 
How  did  you  and  that  out? 

OharH^—yVe  found  that  out  by  tho«e 
"Slewardi"  Itxu,  and  "Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  givc,"Rnd those  "Jn/umuch" 
verees,  aud  so  on.  They  taught  us  that  our 
property  is  not  our  own — that  the  Lord  haa 
a  claim  on  it,  and  in  order  to  discharge 
those  obligations,  we  agreed  to  support  a 
boy  io  the  Ocgole  scbnol,  India,  only  the 
boy  holds  tbe  mortgage.  At  least,  thut  is 
the  way  we  put  it  when  we  entered  into 
this  bu.iiiness  arrangement, 

Hurrp—llai  who  told  you  about  the  boy? 

Edward— The  girls  told  us  that  they  had 
started  a  mission  b^nd,  devoting  a  "tenth" 
of  the  proceeds  of  Uieir  henneries  for  the 
support  of  the  Girls'  School  In  Ongole,  so 
we  thought  we  would  work  for  the  Boys' 
School— either  help  with  their  school  build- 
ings or  take  stock  in  a  boy  there,  or,  as 
Charlie  says,  "Payoff  the  mortgage  that 
he  holds  on  us."  Queer,  isn't  it,  that  while 
he  haa  a  bold  on  us,  we  have  a  hold  on 
him? 

//arry— Tes.  It  is.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
great  satisfHCtion  to  us,  beside  doing  a  great 
deal  of  good,  if  we  could  educate  that  boy 
to  1>e  a  Christian  preacher  for  his  people. 
We  have  been  learning  ■  good  deal  about 
the  Telugus  in  our  meetings  this  summer, 
and  1  think  we  couldn't  do  belter  than  to 
give  them  a  lift. 

CAarto— We'll  soon  see  how  we  stand 
financially,  for  here  comes  our  treasurer 
and  financial  manager  with  his  report. 
[Enter  Dick,  also  several  other  members.] 

JfUie—iU.  President  (addressing  Charlie] 
our  Bubbalh  echool  superintendent  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  our  scheme  for 
making  money  for  the  Lord  and  requests 
that  a  report  of  our  doings  bo  read  to  the 
school  next  Sunday;  therefore  as  this  is  an 
informal  report,  I  will  read  it  as  it  now 
stands. 

[Proceeds  to  read  report  as  follows:! 
lieport  of  }fiiaionary  StMk  Co. ,  in  account 

vfUh  vick  Somen,  7VecMur«r. 

Dn. 

To  rent  of  one  acre  of  land $  O.OO 

To  labor  nreporine  ground  &  planting  13.75 

Five  bushels  seetT  at  50  els 2.50 

Cultivating (J.90 

>Iarketiog 0.40 

Incidental.s 2  T5 


Total  expensea $86,30 

Ce. 
By  cash  (weekly   "lenths"  from  9 

boys  for  5  months) 18  00 

S99  bushels  potatoes  at  40  cts 239.20 


Roceipte. , $S53.20 

Net  profits |S14.90 

In  addition  to  this  report  I  wilt  say  that 
I  bare  receive<l  a  good  many  criticisms  on 
the  management  of  this  missionary  field; 
but  as  you  gave  the  matter  into  my  hands, 
and  with  the  advice  of  others  of  this  com- 
pany I  felt  at  liberty  to  expend  considera- 
ble money  In  cultivation  and  feitilizers. 
And  now  I  think  you  see  the  result  in 


1^214  90  in  clean  cash.     You  see  it  pays| 
put  in  development  money.     I've  fou 
thatouL    You  can't  afford   to  Bpri<adl 
money  out  thin  on  a  misrionary  field  wb 
you're  doing  business   for   the   Lord 
want  a  gootfcrop. 

Charlie — What  price  did  you  pay  for| 
bor?  I  see  you  have  omitted  that  item. 

Dick— I  paid  full  day's  wages  for  evei 
one  I  employed  in  that  miOBloaacy 
Joe  Dixon  came  to  me  one  day  and 
be  always  bad  felt  that  he  had  a  "call"  i 
go  on  a  misuon.  I  told  him  here  wsi  i 
chance,  and  so  employed  him  at  good  day* 
wages.  He  seemed  greatly  surprised  i 
I  did  not  hire  him  at  the  lowest  poaiihl^ 
figure,  seeing  it  was  missionary  work. 
I  concluded  that  the  Lord  would  rather  i 
have  his  work  done  on  the  cheap— it  i 
not  becoming  to  bis  dignity.  He  is  ooli 
cheap  paymaster  himself  and  doesn't  1 
his  EcrvaniB  to  be. 

BaiaafYl— Right,  Dick.    What  other 
stacles  did  you  meet  with? 

Diek — Well,  Deacon  Hyde  came 
one  dsy  just  as  I  was  sending   to  the  city] 
for  seed.    I  paid  the  boy  his  traveling  ei'j 
penses,  but  the  deacon  seemed  to 
that  the  boy  should  pay  them  faimadf, 
lug  it  was  the  Lord's  work. 

Uitrrjf—l  don't  think  so. 

£Efw<»rd— Nor  I,  either.  That's  no  wiy 
of  doing  business. 

Dink—Thea  Jack  Hudson  aald,  when  h« 
saw  that  large  yield  of  potatoes  al  such  « 
good  price,  that  we  ought  lo  keep  a  shars 
of  them  for  ourselvi-s.  He  said  his  fslber 
didn't  believe  in  missions,  and  that  "dm- 
ity  begins  at  home."  I  replied  that  we 
started  out  on  no  half-way  business, 
shouldn't  t;e  tempted,  Ananias  and  Bsp- 
phira  like,  to  "keep  back  port  of  the  price," 
even  if  we  did  have  a  larger  crop  than  irs 
expected. 

Charlie— Boyt,  I  think  we  all  feel  muck 
pleased  with  the  way  in  which  our  trea» 
urer  has  managed  our  finances.  It  hH 
been  no  slight  burden  on  turn  nil  thess 
months;  he  deserves  a  hearty  vole  of 
thanks. 

Dick — Kever  mind  that.  I  have  enjojad 
the  work,  and  am  proud  to  think  that  ws 
have  been  so  sucoessfuL  Now  we  caa 
pay  oft  that  mortgage,  besides  helping  with 
the  school  buildings. 

flarry— After  this  we  can  say  "doUan," 
instead  of  "pennies,"  for  miaslona.  It 
looks  more  dignified  for  boys  of  our  age. 

Charli* — Boys,  there  is  no  one  more  grst 
ified  with  our  success  than  myself.  I  hare 
been  truly  proud  of  that  miasionary  field  of 
potatoes;  but  I  hare  decided  that  this  feel- 
log  of  pride  about  our  work  is  all  wrong. 
Because  we  have  done  what  we  could  is  ao 
reason  for  glorying  in  It.  The  fact  is,  ws 
have  done  very  little  in  this  potato  bud* 
neas  ourselves.  The  Lord  did  it  all  in  mak> 
Ing  them  grow,  and  here  we  are  trying  to 
got  the  credit  of  it. 
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J7arr|r— And  more  ihAD  that,  we  have 
fbUDd  Dot  only  that  the  Lord  helps  in  their 
buaiaese  Ibuse  who  try  lb  serve  bini,  but 
also  we  fmiod  the  real  luxury  of  doing 
go<ili  to  othen. 

J>ick—l  think  we  muit  keep  an  eje  on 
that  boy'i  ichool  in  Oagote.  and  if  we  suc- 
ceed Id  paying  for  thoK  school-buildings— 

JSdteard—\Vha.t  next? 

Dkk—O.  Dr.  Clougb  will  be  aure  to  find 
Aomething  for  us,  or  there'll  be  another  boy 
or«r  ttteiT  Lo  make  a  cl»im  on  our  potato 
patch  another  year. 

Siward—Thna  this  U  not  the  end  of  llie 
mlflMonary  polatoesT 

C^rUt—O,  no.  Not  the  end.  Only  the 
beginning. — StandaHt. 


Co  »»4  TMFh. 
And  are  Ihcre  countries,  faraway. 

Where  Blhlcfl  never  m>1 
Fruitful,  and  brauilful,  and  gay. 

But  lost  in  sin  nni)  woeT 

"  Go,  preach  my  gospel,"  Jmus  Mtd ; 
"  To  ctcry  creature  bear 
The  stream  of  life,  the  living  bread, 
And  I  will  ble«6  you  there." 

I/>rd,  let  U8  go,  or  let  us  aend, 
Thie  Word  of  Truth  abroad ; 

Cladly  our  Uitle  help  we'll  lend, 
That  men  may  Iidow  our  God. 

Some  chlLdlBh  tridea  we'll  reatgn, 
And  thii  one  pleaaure  choose — 

To  teach  the  bealhca  they  are  thine, 
And  send  the  gospel  news. 


Money  ftir  XiAMlons. 

<A  IMalosrus  for  Two  Girls.) 
ST  ■crrutB  s.  aaiTH. 

Nettik,— tiertie,  where  are  you  going? 

QBrm.— To  the  Mission  Band.  And 
where  are  you  goingf 

If  BTriB-— To  the  store.  ITncIe  John  gave 
me  dfty  cents  last  nt>;ht,  and  I  want  a  new 
ribbon  and  some  candy. 

Gektie.— I  wish  you  would  come  with 
BW.    I  know  you  would  enjoy  it. 

Nktik.— What  do  you  do  there? 

GcKTiB.— We  aing  and  pray.  Min  Wells 
girea  tis  a  subject  to  look  up  each  time, 
and  then  when  we  go  again  wu  have  to 
(eU  her  all  we  have  learned  about  it.  Then 
•he  t«UB  us  a  beautiful  missionary  itory. 
asd  we  give  in  our  penuloa. 

>'cmE. — What  do  you  do  with  the 
money? 

Gkbtib.— Once  every  year  it  is  sent  to 
Japan  to  lielp  support  a  little  girl  in  one  of 
the  million  sohooli.  Dont  you  want  to  help 
luT 

NsrmB.— I  dont  have  mtioh  money  and 
1  need  some  new  ribbons. 

Okbttk.— But  you  could  do  without  the 
ribbona.  Miss  Wells  lays  that  the  mon^ 
we  gtre  by  denying  ourwlTes  is  a  more 
worttay  gift,  and  more  enjoyable,  than  if 
mt  did  not  feci  it  at  alL 
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Nettie.— 1  suppose  so;  but  it  ia  bard  to 
give  up  what  you  want  very  much. 

Gebtie.— There  is  where  the  self  deoial 
cornea  in.  The  liord  lores  a  "cheerful 
giver." 

Nettie.— I  feel  that  you  arc  right,  and  I 
know  that  I  ought  lo  do  It.  I'll  give  up  my 
wishes  for  this  once,  anyway,  and  go  with 
you. 

Oebtxc.— And  I  am  sore  you  wont  re- 
gret tt;  neither  will  It  be  the  last  time.  So 
come  along  or  we  ahall  be  late. 


.^ftlM  Ab«iil  Chlss. 

The  Hitsion  Daj/tpring  gives  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  present  emperor  of  China  isatwy 
eleven  years  old.  He  Is  called  the '  'Bon  of 
Heaven,"  and  ia  never  aeen  by  the  common 
people. 

2.  The  little  emperor  of  China  la  never 
punished.  When  he  doea  wrong  another 
t>oy  la  punished  instead. 

8,  Girls  In  China  have  their  feet  ban- 


daged very  tightly  to  make  thorn  small  It 
is  very  painful  and  makes  them  aufler  a 
great  deal. 

4.  Rolwrt  Morrison,  one  of  the  first  I 
slonaries  in  China,  was  once  a  little  i 
boy  in  the  streets  of  Loudon.    A  kind  lad] 
brought  htm  into  the  mission  Bcbool  and  1 
grew  up  to  be  a  missionary.   Ue  translati 
the  Bible  into  Chinese  and  did  the  people  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

5.  A  mlwiionary  once  found  a  little  I 
dese  boy  left  oo  the  «ide  of  a  htll  to  etarveL* 
She  took  him  Into  her  family  and  he  be- 
came a  Christian  boy. 

6.  Uirla  in  China  are  married  before  they 
are  fourteen  years  old. 

7.  GirlainChinalivewtththeirhusbands' 
mothers.  Sometimes  they  go  to  her  when 
they  are  very  young,  aud  they  are  often 
treated  very  unkindly. 

8.  Miasionariea  take  girls  from  their 
heathen  homes  and  teach  them  about  otir 
God  and  our  Saviour. 

0.  Forty  dollars  a  year  will  support  a  \xj 
or  a  girl  in  a  Christian  achool. 
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MISSION  BOOHS 
METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  OHUBOH, 

805  Broadway,  New  York. 
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$1,1101,001 

FOR  MISSrOITS 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


Believing  thai  equally  with  others 
we  were  commanded  to  "preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature"  we  have 
aent  missiouaries  to  Foreign  lands. 

As  oar  repreasntatives  they  have 
mtered  upon  their  work  and  have 
been  preaching  the  gospel,  gathering 
oonverla,  establishing  churches,  etc. 

They  find  the  work  enlarging  be- 
cause of  their  success,  and  call  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations  and  additional 
workertt,  that  they  may  the  better 
AOOompUsh  the  purposes  of  their  mis- 
sion. 

What  reply  shall  be  made  to  their 
call?  The  Missionary  Society  baa 
been  obliged  to  answer  in  many  cases 
that  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
Society  and  the  pressing  claims  of 
the  obligations  already  assumed,  pre- 
vent the  appropriations  for  enlarge- 
ment. 

What  impression  will  this  make 
npon  our  misttionaricA?  WLat  upon 
the  heathen  who  have  so  far  heeded 
the  claims  of  Christianity  upon  them 
■fl  lo  ask  for  Ohriatian  Teachers? 
What  upon  as? 

Why  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
the  heathen  unless  willing  to  do 
what  we  can  to  bring  it  about? 

Last  mouth,  we  heard  at  Ocean 
}aove,  N.  J.,  the  Kev.  C.  S.  £by,  of 
'^the  Canadian  jMethodist  Mission  in 
Japan,  in  urging  greater  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world,  express  a 
surprise  that  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  should  attk  for  only  one 
million  of  dollars  for  missions,  when, 
if  its  members  were  to  give  as  much 
in  proportion  as  the  members  of  the 
rCanadian  Methodist  Church,  two  mil- 
lions would  be  raised. 


7\eo  cenU  a  week  from  every  Sun- 
day school  scholar  and  from  every 
member  of  the  Methodist  £piecopal 
Church  toward  the  salvation  of  the 
world  I 

Is  this  too  much  to  ask?  How  many 
cannot  give  that  much?  Their  places 
can  be  more  than  supplied  by  those 
who  can  give  more. 

Two  cents  a  week  from  every  one 
will  give  us  three  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Is  there  any  doubt  as  to  our  aAi7iVy 
lo  raise  at  least  one  million?  Who 
doubts  it? 

la  there  any  doubt  as  to  our  wil- 
linynesa  to  raise  one  million?  Who 
doubts  it? 

Provide  for  the  weekly  or  at  least 
monthly  contributions  of  every  mem- 
ber. See  that  every  one  is  asked  to 
give.  Divide  the  membership  into 
classes  and  appoint  a  collector  for 
each,  and  the  money  will  come. 

Brethren,  give  us  the  million. 

From  the  homes  of  our  Methodist 
families  comes  up  the  response.  It 
can  be  done. 

From  the  fields  white  nnto  the 
harvest,  and  from  our  Christ  on  the 
throne,  oomes  the  cry,  It  must  be 
done. 

God  forgive  us  for  the  small  gifts 
of  the  past. 

God  inspire  as  to  honesty  and  de- 
votion in  the  present. 

The  wave  of  time  is  rolling  on, 
bearing  millions  into  eternity.  Shall 
it  carry  salvation  to  the  lost? 

What  part  have  we  in  thetlfortto 
save  men? 

The  Bishops  of  the  Methodi>4t  Epis- 
copal Church  send  in  the  following 
notes  on  the  call  for  a  million  for 
tiiiasiott*: 

St.  Louis,  June  36,  1885. 
To  the  Mitionary  Sicrelariet: 

DuAH  Bkutiikkn. — Hariug  lieen  uver 
portions  of  Iowa,  illinuis,  [niltaos,  and 
ilbsourl,  it  looks  as  if  ;our  call  for  a  mil 
lioQ  will  be  answered.  Pieacbc-ni,  presiding 
fillers,  and  people  are  e&tae&tly  at  vrurk  to 
briag  kucceis.     Ood  grant  it. 

TnOMAS  BOWMAK. 


WAsaiaoTOH.  D.  C.  June  30.  18«5. 
To  Uu  MittiOTViry  Stcrttarit*: 

I  rejoice  ttiat  you  arc  urging  the  Church 
to  "a  milliou  for  missions."  Tbu  Cburch 
can  caailj  give  ibis.    The  c&ll  from  all 


lands  comes  wiih  iocteasiog  wberoeDS 
The  recent  marvtloua  cuccesa  of  otr 
sioDB  is  God's  signature  to  the  miMtoai 
plan.  I'he  ri»og  spirit  of  missions  prop 
esiea  such  aggreuion  oo  fbe  klD^donf  < 
darkness  as  the  world  has  not  yet 
May  our  dtiir  Cbuicit  tigoaliKe  its  i  air 
upon  its  secood  century  by  (bis  advaBcel 
a  million  a  ytar.  Truly  yours  for 
siODs,  Edward  Q.  AKDUwa.  | 


Cbicauo,  June  23,  188S.^ 
JUv.  a  C.  MeCaite,  D.D. 

DsAB  Bbothkb,— lu  regard  to  tbatt 
for  a  millioti,  I  desire  toespress  my  gri 
flcatioB  that  it  has  been  put  so  tuuan 
before  the  Cburch,  and  that  the  ontloak  I 
so  encouraging.     There  is  oetd  for  txe 
dollar  of  ti  without  aticmpllng  loupnl 
new  mission  aoy  where  co  the  broad  t« 
Evtry  mis&iOD  we  have  uetds  sirtngili 
log,  and  the  n«td  is  pressing  and  urg 
Already  we  have  crippled  some  of  out  i 
p  romising  entcrpritea  by   the  necti^iy 
deuying  tbem  remforcemcnta  in  order  I 
meti  demacdi  elsewhere.    We  could  pp 
ably  Ub6  a  million  a  year  for  ten  yean  1 
come  without  going  one  step  beyond 
present  fields.     Truly.     8.  M.  3JuuuU> 

To  tht  MUtttmarjf  Storeiaru*: 

Deau  Hrethhe?;,— If  the  Church  wo 
give  one  hundredth  as  much  money 
year  to  save  the  world  as  she  gave  to  an 
the  nation,  your  idesl  million  would  be 
called  the  day  of  small  things.  If  iho 
would  devote  one  hundredth  as  many  nwn 
as  living  sacrifices  to  the  army  of  God  U 
she  gave  to  death  inlheaimiesof  ihecooa- 
try,  she  would  soon  conquer  the  world. 
Uemkt  W.  Wakkkm. 


Hlkksapolis,  Minm..  June3I,  IBeS. 
We  must  match  right  up  to  the  $1.0(A- 
OOO  line  at  once.  The  perishuig  woild  ll^ 
mands  this  of  us.  and  we  are  well  ab>  to 
do  it.  Long  residence  m  the  East,  and 
extensive  rectnt  travels  in  the  West  sod 
Northwebt,  have  profoundly  convinced  mt 
that  Methodl&m  has  culy  Inirly  begun  lo 
draw  ui>on  the  magnidcent  re6ourc«sGod 
baa  given  her.  O  (or  a  Laptism  of  beaeik 
cencel  Ctr^s  D.  Fobs. 

Daluu,  Tbjcas,  June  S9,  16SS. 
To  tfu  Mmianary  Sicrttariu: 

Dear  Ubeiuhbm,— The  appeal  for  amil- 
lion  meets  in  the  Central  West  a  general 
and  hearty  response.  Wherever  1  mset 
the  presiding  eldtrs  and  other  preachers  I 
Qnd  it  the  subject  of  thought  and  ceoTC^ 
ballon.  The  presiding  eldcre  are  appor- 
i,!<.iniDg  to  the  charges  on  the  milliun  seals, 
and  although  the  flnanclsl  outlook  tn  Ktt- 
sai  is  not  encouraglog,  our  people  are  la 
hearty  syoipHihy  with  this  grand  caH  f<9r 
an  advance  in  our  niissiunary  ooniritHitloss. 
It  bos  come  none  too  soon.  The  milUoD 
can  and  must  be  taised. 

tilncorely  yours,         W,  X  Nimxml 


Borrom,  Juoe  24.  18Sn. 

A  millioa  for  mUsioos  m  -  ana  in»n  j  souU 

CMTerttfd  ind  Rtved.  who  would  be  lost 

loRTer  If  aaly  tbrce  quirteni  of  a  mil  linn 

it  ba  ^ven.     Meu  are   periibinf;   for 

of  koowledse  that  we  might  easily  l>c- 

Ttiry  aredying  in  darkncaa  in  Afrira, 

ted  India,  and  China— yea t  in  our  own 

I— ]ini1  W(^  do  Dot  "shine  as  lights  In 

world,  hnldini;  forth  the  Word  of  life." 

>U)thmphy.    pstriottim,    aad     Chriatl- 

d«m«od  that  we  should  do  more  for 

ilnat.     A  million  is  a  modeel  aum  to 

oftheM^lhodl^tCiiurch.  Weoeedtwo 

ins.    We  must  gel  ready  to  gire  two 

ig  ooe.        Voiirft.  forever, 

W.  P.  Halu^i.tbu. 


f  lsflnn<t  In  tliR  Knndny  School. 

Th-!  RcT,  M.  I,.  Smyiter,  Prfsiilini^  Kldcr 

tfttaa  DiuTillft  DUtrfci.  Central  P^nnsyl- 

nnla  Conference,  is  urgini;  on  the  coniri- 

taljooa  iQ  secure  "One  MitHoo  for  Mis- 

He  ha^  sent  to  i^acb  fuperinlendent  on 
UidUtrlct  th«  followinBT.  which  we  rom- 
mmA  ro  aU  our  Presiding  Klders  as  s  most 
czeel1«Dt  pUn : 

DuK  BrotbiuR;  The  Ornerni  Missionary 

Coinnltt«e  and    the  Roard    of    Kifuioos, 

proDptd  by  the  iir^E^nt  needs  of  our  mis- 

rimsry  work  Mib  Home  and  Pnreifn.  are 

fiWins  for  era  uflliox  dollabs    this 

yw  fnr  the  cause  of  Misiinos.     Of  Ihis 

Mn  the  O^Qville  Oisirict  h  a'^ked  to  raiK 

|I0,S50.     With  a  vlgorons  and   unlied  ef- 

f<M  U  can  be  A^ne.     Tl  only   r(>quirefl   an 

tnngje  contribution  of  onrc  doUar  per  mem- 

bcr,  and  Jtftff  e«n*M  per   Sunday    achon] 

•diolnr  to  do  it. 

There  are  few.  if  any,  Sunday  schools  in 
the  district  that  cannot  raise  that  averaee  If 
the  proper  means  be  ured.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  aec'ire  your  hearty  oo-operftilon, 
and  through  yoti.  that  of  the  teachers  in 
ao  Vftraeftt  effort  to  hrtog  your  Supday 
school  up  to  that  Alnndard.  WiU  you  hefpf 
Let  the  Monthly  Missionary  day  Iw  of 
specltl  intcest  and  cnthiiM>ism— sing  Mia- 
slooary  bymns  and  have  Missionary  read- 
Inca.  recitations,  dialogues,  etc.,  by  the 
children,  whenever  practicable.  This  may 
be  done  by  the  several  cUues,  each  tn  turn 
represt'oting  some  one  of  our  miaalons,  as 
India.  China,  llftly.  Mexico,  etc.  Make  the 
classes  wurkine  atixtlinrles.  Let  each  take 
the  oameof  a  Miuionnry  or  a  Mi^fion,  and 
read  all  tfaey  can  get  at>out  him  or  it,  and 
tbuB  become  personally  inlereated  in  the 
work. 

You  win  Qnd  the  Oiup^  in  All  Lantii, 
Tk*  MSMMionarjf  World,  and  The  TMtU  Mi* 
•JDNitry.  publiflbed  by  our  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, and  furnished  at  very  cheap  rates  (sam- 
ple copies  will  be  sent  you),  to  be  vnluable 
helps,  and  their  c'rculatton  in  the  school 
will  promo'e  the  m's^onary  spirit.  Let  me 
«frer  the  following  auggf^st iontt,  viz: 

A  healthy  friendly  rivalry  between  the 
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several  claves,  as  to  which  shall  be  the 
"tifttiner  class."  might  be  encouraged  with 
beneficial  results. 

9.  Several  Mitle  expedients  to  raise  money 
by  the  children  can  l>e  adopted  that  would 
give  pleasure  to  the  pnrliolpanta  and  aug- 
ment the  collections,  a«,  for  instance,  chil- 
dren's or  class  sociables,  festivals,  concerts] 
etc.  It  Is  much  belter  for  the  children  to 
esrn  the  money  they  give  than  to  beg  it  of 
their  pareoLs  or  of  other  persons.  Some 
children  have  a  missioBary  garden,  a  mis- 
sionary hen  ora  mlBsIonary  fruit  tree.  Sug- 
gest to  the  parents  to  give  to  their  boy  or 
girl  a  hen.  a  fruit  tree,  a  small  piece  of 
ground,  or  in  some  other  way  encourage 
them  to  raiw  money  by  their  own  efforts 
and  csre. 

3.  Introduce  the  "Birthday  Missionary 
Box,"  and  reqiiest  Che  mcmbcrg  of  your 
school  on  the  Sunday  nearest  (the  anniver- 
sary of  their  b)r  h  to  make  a  special  contri 
butioQ  for  Missions  by  dropping  Into  it  one 
cent  for  each  year  of  their  life. 

4.  Bach  child  who  contributes  or  raises 
|i5  O'l  during  the  year  will  be  viven  a  .Ju- 
venile Missionary  Ceniflcaleif  reported  by 
the  paitor. 

5.  Arrange  suitabls  programmes  for  the 
monthly  Missionary  Day  and  hold  a  Mis- 
sionary Anatverrary  with  appropriate  ex- 
ercises at  the  dose  of  the  year,  when  the 
total  contribution  of  each  class  should  be 
anuouoced  publicly. 

G.  As  four  months  of  the  Conference  year 
are  gone,  endeavor  by  special  contrihutton 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  !n  the  colled  ion. 

With  your  hearty  co  operation  in  this 
work  I  am  confident  of  success.  Tour  re- 
sponse will  be  awaited  with  great  anxiety. 


We  have  made  some  correcttont  In  our 
litit  of  mlaslonarlea  on  the  fourth  page  of 
cover,  which  our  readers  will  note. 

Missionary  Concert  Prayer  Meeting  the 
first  Prayer  Meeting  night  after  the  flr^t 
Sunday  of  each  month.  Pray  for  Missions. 

A  Monthly  Missionary  Meeting  in  every 
Sunday  school  and  a  collection  for  mlfl- 
sions.  U»e  the  Miuionar}*  Catechisms  and 
the  Monthly  Mistiionary  Letter  aa  given  in 
the  "Missionary  World"  and  Qom'EL  ik 
All  liAHua. 


"The  irregularity  of  b<>neBcence  is  one 
reason  of  its  irksomeness. "  There  needs  to 
he  a  aelf  training  in  regular  giving.  To 
give  intelligently  and  iystemattcally  re- 
quires both  study  and  grace.  Such  givers 
willlearnthat  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 


In  our  Missionary  Catechism  on  South 
America  in  the  "Misslonaiy  World"  the 
questicn  "Have  any  of  the  European  na- 
tions any  claim  upon  South  America  at 
this  time!"  should  have  for  Its  answer."AU 


the  countries  are  independent  of  Kiropean 
control  except  Guiana,  their  independence 
having  been  secured  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century."  Substitute  "century"  for 
'  'year, " 

'  'It  Is  cheaper  to  have  the  heathen  corns 
toourcouotry  and  be  taught  in  Christian 
truth  than  it  would  be  to  send  miBtir>naries 
to  foreign  lands."  If  this  is  true,  why  the 
Chinese  Immigration  Bill?  We  believe  it 
Is  tnie.  and  that  neither  our  religion  nor 
our  civUtzation  are  worth  much  if  they 
cannot  successfully  resist  and  overcome  the 
hoalhenish  beliefs  and  practices  of  Chinese, 
Japanese  or  Hindu. 

A  brother  sends  f  100  to  the  Boulhem 
Methodist  Missionary  Treasury  expressing 
a  desire  that  it  bs  used  in  Mexico  if  it  is 
needed  there,  giving  this  reason  for  bis 
preference,  "The  Mexicans  killed  my 
father  many  years  ago  "  We  pray  for  no 
violent  dealb  for  any  of  our  fathers  as  a 
means  of  stlmiilatlDg  or  directing  the  bo* 
nevolencc  of  the  sons,  but  we  do  ask  for 
prompt  and  liberal  responses  to  our  ory 
"Ons  Million  for  Missions  " 

Kev.  S.  A  Morse,  of  Churchville.  NY.. 
says:  "Let  the  watchword  in  the  Sunday 
schools  all  over  our  Mclholism  be,  An  a«- 
«Tc^e  of  at  laaet  tuto  eenttptr  month  for  mU- 
fioTu."  This  would  give  us  nearly  half  a 
million  from  our  Methodist  Sunday  Ecboola 
We  urge  every  Pastor  and  every  Superin- 
tendent to  see  that  a  missionary  meeting  is 
held  once  a  month  in  every  Sunday  school 
and  that  as  much  money  as  p(»s«ible  shall 
be  raised,  seeing  to  it  that  in  even  the  poor- 
est schools  the  collection  shall  at  least 
amount  to  as  much  as  two  eenU  for  eo8r$ 
mtmher  e<6»ry  month. 

*'ThoBC  who  know  nuthing  about  misiriona 
care  nothing.  The  people  are  not  in  be 
scolded  and  berated  because  they  do  not 
give.  They  do  right  not  to  give  their 
money  unless  they  know  why  they  give, 
and  for  what  they  give."  Well  said,  C^iss- 
ftsrfoful  PtetiiglMTian.  The  lack  of  knowl- 
edge  is  paralyzing  the  benevolences  of  the 
Church.  Introduce  the  "Gospel  in  All 
Lands"  into  every  Methodist  family,  and 
the  "Missionary  World"  nnd  "Little  Mis- 
sionary into  every  Sunday  school,"  and  ask 
for  twi  millioTia  of  doitan  for  mienon*  and 
ve  ^utU  naive. 

A  wind  storm,  occurring  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  lifted  off  a  portion  of  the  roof 
•f  the  dwelling  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  in 
Mexico,  but  no  very  serious  damage  was 

done. 


Tidings  from  Foochow  Indicate  a  con* 
tinned  state  of  unity  and  even  the  existence 
of  a  revival  spirit  in  many  of  the  appoint- 
ments. They  are  hoping  for  a  good  advance 
all  along  the  line  during  this  Conferenoa 
year. 
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Kev.  M.  £.  KarlacoD  writes  Trcm  Swtdeo 
July  7;  "Our  Conference  ia  going  on  to  the 
better." 


Kcv.  Dr.  Albert  S.  Long,  professor  at 
Hobert  College,  ConsluitiDopIe,  and  an 
bonored  mUaionary  of  the  Methodiat  Epis- 
copal Churcb,  U  OD  hJB  way  to  the  United 
Slatifs.  ne  exprcled  to  sail  from  Liverpool 
on  the  Servia  on  the  25lh  of  July. 

The  ''Indian  Witness"  is  of  opinion  that 
the  recent  war  crisis  has  lessened,  if  not  en 
lirely  remoTed,  the  ill  feeling  that  had 
sprung  up  between  natiTes  nnri  Europeans 
In  India,  and  that  this  lessens  the  probu- 
bility  of  a  future  war  with  Russia.  For  it 
seems  that  India  would,  in  such  a  ca;e, 
present  n  resolute  and  undivided  front  io 
any  invader. 

The  publlsblnK  agents  of  (he  Ueihodlst 
Episcopal  Church  in  India  have  tndorseil 
and  circulaKd  a  proposal  of  Rev.  E.  W. 
Parker  thai  a  cbeap  daily  newspaper  of  one 
sheet  shall  be  started,  to  meet  a  great  de- 
mand in  the  northwest  provincis.  Vernac- 
ular newfpapere  are  read  with  avidity  by 
the  people,  and  the  need  of  a  reliable  reli- 
gious daily  paper  is  very  apparent. 

Six  men  have  recently  been  appointed  to 
Bouth  India:  Hev.  0  R  Thoburn.  Mead- 
villc,  Pa.,  the  only  eon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Tho 
burn;  Rev.  D.  L.  Thoburn.  Meadville,  Pa., 
a  brother  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.  now 
in  C!aleutta:  Rev.  W.  A,  Carroll,  Walkers 
ville.  Md.;  Rev.  A.  G.  Creamtr.  36  Brom- 
field  Blreel.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  J.  C.  8baw, 
Sidney.  Ohio,  and  Rev.  C.  M.  >filler.  of 
Hcadville,  Pa.  It  Is  expected  that  these 
brethren  will  leave  for  India  In  the  fall. 


On  the  17tb  of  June  last  the  comer  stone 
of  the  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Inatttule 
building  at  Aoyaus,  Tokio,  Japan,  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Tho  Aoyama 
school  is  closing  a  successful  year,  and  the 
outlook  for  Japan  is  very  encouraging,  >Ve 
again  remind  our  wealthy  friends  that 
$7,000,  added  to  Bro.  Goncher's  proposed 
gift  of  I'MKIO,  will  accomplish  (he  erection 
of  the  I'nlversiiy  building,  and  do  more  for 
the  evangel  cation  of  Japan  than  perhaps 
anyone  step  that  could  possibly  be  taken 
at  this  moment. 


Mi(s  Dr.  Kate  A.  Corey  issues  an  "Sx- 
presa"  coDceroing  (be  hospital  for  native 
women  and  children  at  Foochow,  announc- 
ing that  t-be  has  received  a  check  for  $."^20, 
subscribed  by  the  Knropcao  community  of 
Foochow  for  the  hospital  for  native  wo- 
men and  chlldrtn.  Her  heartiest  thanks 
are  exprtsaed  to  the  donors.  The  hospital 
is  a  mile  from  Ihe  city,  and  the  native  wo- 
men, especially  those  with  small  feet,  are 
unable  to  travel  to  great  a  distance.  She 
therefore  solicits  aid  to  obtain  a  site  near 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  building  k 
brucb  hoepit&l. 


Rev.  F.  J.  Masters,  of  Luton.  Bedford- 
shire,  England,  formerly  missionary  to 
China,  has  been  invited  by  Bishop  Fowler 
to  take  uharge  of  the  Chinese  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  has  accepted  the  call, 
and  the  Board  of  Managers  has  made  pro 
vision  for  his  coming.  In  four  weeks  from 
this  time  we  hope  Bro.  Masters  will  be  in- 
stalled in  bis  new  position.  It  will  he  re 
membered  that  Dr.  Otis  Oibeoo,  eminent 
for  his  long  and  self  sacriflciog  labors  for 
the  Chinese  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  was  sometime  ago  pTx^strnted  by 
paralysis.  Although  now  much  better,  he 
is  not  able  to  resume  work. 


We  have  made  several  allusions  to  the 
Japanese  work  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Rev. 
C.  S.  Long,  on  his  arrival  from  Japan, 
stopped  for  a  time  at  San  Francisco  to  as- 
sist Bishop  Fowler  io  planning  this  work. 

Rev.  K.  Mieyame,  an  excellent  Japanese 
preacher,  and  a  probationer  in  the  Califor- 
nia Conference,  is  preparing  to  undertake 
it  The  Japanese  congregation  has  been 
meeting  at  the  Chinese  Mission  House, 
but  the  work  is  assuming  ouch  proportions 
that  separate  quorters  are  needed.  No  doubt 
the  Jhlisaionury  Society  will  feel  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  provide  them. 

On  some  accounts  the  Japanese  work  is 
of  more  interest  than  the  Chinese,  as  none 
of  the  latter  rettirn  to  the  parts  of  China 
where  we  have  missionatles,  while  the  Jap- 
anese returning  totheir  native  country  will 
be  more  likely  to  encounter  our  churches 
and  missionaries. 


A  RsHAiiKABLii:  Leuact.— On  July  6th 
Mr.  L.  D.  Bentley,  executor  of  the  estate 
of  Rev.  David  NUes  Beotlcy,  of  Norwich. 
Conn.,  transmitted  to  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
three  thoufanddollnts.  Father  Bentley  had 
four  children,  to  whom  he  left  only  the 
nominal  sum  of  (riOO  each,  giving  the  rest 
of  his  estate,  amounting  to  about  $90,000, 
to  benevolent  purpoEes. 

This  was  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  most  of  the  cliUdren  of  this  vcnurated 
man.  who  for  fifty  years  was  the  uialnslay 
of  the  Methodist  Church  io  Chelsea  (Nor- 
wich City  Landing).  He  died  about  a  year 
since,  aged  00  years.  10  months  and  27 
days.     His  father  died  in  his  98th  year. 

He  is  said  to  have  preached  more  than 
4,000  sermons,  attended  about  3.000  funer- 
als, baptized  500  persons,  and  married 
more  than  5o0  couples.  He  acted  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Norwich  atmshouEe  once  in 
three  weeks,  never  accepting  a  farthing  for 
any  of  his  services. 

His  benefactions  to  churches,  parsonages, 
etc,  while  living,  it  is  believed  amounted 
to  |70,000,  and  beside  the  legacy  to  the 
Missionary  Society  he  left  goodly  sums  to 
nine  churches,  to  Dr.  Collin's  Consump- 
tive's Home,  and  to  the  Five  Points  Mis 
8ion. 


Letters  from  Onr  Mis&ion&rie& 

Latbst  fro-m  Kohea.— Rev.  H.  G.  Ap 
prnzeller,  writing  from   Nagasaki,  Js: 
on  the  18th  of  June,  eays: 

"Dr.  Scranion  went  Io  Korea  and  i 
week  has  sent  for  his  family  to  come  < 
I  had  intended  going  over  on  the  I6th  ( 
this  month,  having  learned  that  the  coua 
try  was  more  quiet  than  when  we  wk 
there  In  April.    We  shall  all  go  over  i 
Tuesday  next  (the  lOih).  and  hope  to 
able  to  open  our  work.     The  doctor  is  ea 
gaged  in  the  Government  HoepilAl  and  ] 
shall  open  school  work  as  soon  as  possible.'^ 

Ail  our  brethren  destined  for  Korea  ban 
been  employed  up  to  this  hour  under  nio 
advantageous  tuition  In  ocquinng  the  K» 
reao  language,  and  therefore  nothing  ha 
been  tost  by  their  delay  io  Japan.     Oo  i 
contrary,  they  have  been  able  to  gain  ex 
rience  from  observing  Ihe  Japan  mission. 


I :t»k  aiulfti. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  BBoioiK^ 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  beld 
in  Salt  Lake  City  commencing  July  9, 
Bishop  Warren  presiding.  It  was  rcpoiteil 
that  in  nearly  every  charge  a  revival  fpiri* 
bad  prevailed  during  a  large  panoftbe 
year. 

The  following  appointments  were  mode: 

T.  C.  Iliff,  Superintendent, 

Salt  Lake  Ciiy,  First  Church.  S.  J.  CB^ 
roll;  Ogdcn  and  Corinno,  G.  E.  Jayne;PiTk 
City,  G.  M.  Jeffrey;  Provo  Circuit,  T.  M. 
Lincoln;  Tooele  Circuit.  Jas.  D.  GUIiUa: 
Murray  Circuit,  Fraccia  Brock;  Beaver  sad 
Frieco.  supplied  by  C.  E.  Copelasd ;  Heber 
Circuit,  W.  W.  Olanville  (supply). 

tkaiulinarian  Work:  Logan  Circuit,  Msr- 
ttnuB  Nelson;  Mt.  Pleasant,  to  be  supplied; 
Ricbileld  Circuit,  M.  Anderson  (supply); 
Salt  Lake  City,  P.  A.  H.  Franklin;  Sonta- 
quin,  K.  Mork  (supply);  Klulad.  to  be  sup- 
plied; Brigham  City  Circuit,  to  be  supplied; 
Bear  Lake  Circuit,  to  Ix)  supplied. 


SolM  fr»n  Ssutk  kmcrlCK. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Wood,  superinten- 
dent, writes  from  Montevideo  May  28: 

My  brother  is  making  hia  last  days  liefcrt 
his  return  to  the  I'nited  Stales  his  best  do 
bis  thriving  "group  of  works."  On  a  t«^ 
cent  round  of  the  new  circuits  he  found  the 
three  new  pastors  fully  meeting  our  eipec- 
tatioos,  and  the  people  rallying  around 
them.  The  money  for  the  self-Bupportiof 
circuits  comes  in  easier  and  eaaier. 

Buenos  Ayres  statioo  comes  up  well  with 
finances  and  shows  a  specially  debghtfal 
feature  In  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
young  men.  Bro.  Stockton's  preaching 
holds  the  people  and  edifies  the  ht-arvn. 
His  work,  though  all  in  flngUsh,  coatil- 
butes  in  many  ways  to  the  growth  of  the 
great  Spanish  work. 

Buenos  Ayres  circuit  thrives  under  Bro. 
Thomson's  labors.  He  has  taken  Its  into 
full  communion  lately,  and  more  than  that 
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on  probation.  He  preaches  in  Uie  forenoon 
at  the  ragged  ichool  and  at  night  at  thQ 
church  with  the  house  always  full 

In  Uontevideo  we  now  have  three  places 
for  English  preaching  and  the  Spanieh  con- 
fCregationB  hold  their  numbers  and  interest. 
Over  80  hare  joined  the  chorcb  during  the 
past  three  months. 

Central  Uruguay  Circuit  thrives,  and 
fully  justifies  t^e  appointment  of  Bro,  Tal- 
Ion  there.  He  has  enrolled  five  men  and 
two  women  as  probationeis,  and  has  a  Sun- 
day school  on  a  sure  footing  and  public 
preaching  well  established  as  a  fact  in  the 
town  of  ParoDgas,  headquarters  of  the  cir- 
cuit He  has  founded  a  day  school  and 
within  two  months  of  its  opening  has  made 
it  self-supporting,  so  that  he  can  leave  it  in 
tlie  charge  of  employee. 

The  new  school  is  called  "The  Evangeli- 
cal School,"  and  is  out  and  out  a  mission 
■chooL  Bro.  Tallon  has  also  practically 
under  hia  control  a  girls'  school  (the  new 
one  is  for  boys  only),  belonging  to  two 
ladies,  both  of  whom  are  converted,  and 
who,  though  not  seeing  their  way  clear  to 
call  their  school  amission  school,  yet  throw 
their  infiuence  toward  the  evangelization  of 
the  families  connected  with  it. 

On  the  Rio  Qrande  Circuit,  Bro.  Correa 
reached  the  cl^  of  Porto  Alegro,  with  his 
family,  on  March  37,  and  has  his  operations 
well  advanced  for  the  permanent  work  tbat 
is  to  centre  there.  The  place  has  80,000  in- 
habitants, and  gives  scope  for  a  work  of 
vast  importance  in  connection  with  the  im- 
migration now  fllling  In  all  around  it.  Bro. 
Garrea's  plans  embrace  a  Bible  depot(under 
Bro.  Milne's  Agency)  and  a  school. 

Pedro  Quymonat  is  now  selling  books 
and  evangelizing  the  people  in  North  Ar- 
gentina. Bro,  Milne  and  I  expect  to  start 
for  there  Portly  and  take  him  with  us  on 
Into  Bolivia,  where  he  is  to  work  for  a  year. 

The  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mls- 
rionary  Socie^  grows  and  thrives.  The  last 
three  months  have  seen  two  new  schools 
opened  in  Montevideo,  one  in  Buenos  Ayres 
and  one  in  Rosario,  while  all  the  old  schools 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

KatM  tnm  Horth  ladia. 

Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  o.o.,  writes  from 
Lucknow,  India,  June  1 : 

The  labon  of  the  native  brethren  of  the 
North  India  Conference  are  being  greatly 
Ueased  of  Ood.  One  of  the  moet  devoted, 
energetic,  and  successful  of  these  is  Rev. 
Abraham  Solomon,  oiir  converted  Jew,  in 
charge  of  Patehgunge  circuit.  Last  week, 
May  S6th,  in  company  with,  two  or  three 
helpers,  he  went  to  a  village  to  preach ;  as 
the  people  listened  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  fell  upon  them,  they  were  convinced 
of  win,  accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
and  a  number  were  at  once  baptized — 10 
adults  and  6  children.  The  men  expressed 
great  regret  that  they  had  lived  so  long 
without  knowing  of  Christ  The  following 


day,  May  27ih,  in  an  adjoining  village.  4 
adults  and  %  children  were  baptized ;  in  all 
SI,  all  Hindus.  Thus  the  good  work 
spreads,  and  showers  of  blessing  are  falling 
upon  this  thirsty  land.  Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow. 

DMilth  Xluloi. 

Rev.  Carl  F.  Ellzholtz  writes  from  Den- 
mark: 

Our  annual  meeting  was  opened  with  the 
Lord's  Supper,  administered  by  Bishop 
Hurst,  June  18.  I  was  re-elected  secretary. 
All  the  preachers  who  have  charge  of  the 
missionary  stations  were  present  Our  Su- 
perintendent the  Rev.  K.  Schou,  was  also 
able  to  be  with  us.  The  Lord  has  gra- 
ciously raised  him  up  from  that  severe 
sickness  from  which  he  suffered  so  much 
a  few  montlis  ago. 

The  missionaries'  reports  show  tbat  the 
year  had  been  greatly  blessed.  In  some 
charges  we  have  had  glorious  revivals.  We 
have  at  present  26  Sunday  schools  (increase 
of  4),  with  1,291  chfldren;  probationers 
233  (increase  26);  members  in  full  connec- 
tion 907  (increase  84).  Our  Centenary  Of- 
fering at  Christmas  for  a  Danish  theologl 
cal  school  amounted  to  924.54  crowns. 

Bishop  Hurst  had  an  interview  with  one 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Danish  government 
to  inquire  about  Uie  government's  delay  in 
recognizing  some  of  our  preachers.  The 
Bishop  preached  on  Sunday  forenoon  in 
Danish,  and  the  brethren  appreciated  his 
sermon  very  highly. 

Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  the 
service,  the  Bishop  read  the  appointments 
for  the  coming  year,  which  are  as  follows: 

Karl  Schou,  Supirintendent 

Copenhagen,  T.  M.  B.  Oensen;  Odense, 
S.  K.  Jobansen;  Svendborg  and  Faaborg, 
C.  Tbarrup;  Langeland,  J.  Nlelson;  Viele 
and  Eubelund,  C.  F.  Eltzholtz;  Horaens 
and  Homsyld,  H.  Jacobson;  Aarhus,  to  be 
supplied;  Asaa,  to  be  supplied;  Lobben,  to 
be  supplied;  Frederikshavo.  J.  J.  Otiristen- 
sen ;  Varde,  H.  Hansen ;  J.  J.  Christensen, 
Editor  of  Dansk  Krigtelig  TkUmand  (the 
VanUh  Chriatian  Adweaie);  P.  M.  S.  Jen- 
sen, Editor  of  SondaguhnAen  {The  Sunday 
Sehoot.)       

q«er«taro  CIreiU,  Mexico  MIhIob. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Craver  writes  from  Queretaro, 
Mexico,  June  IS: 

It  is  a  difBcult  matter  to  give  a  glowing 
report  from  a  hard  and  barren  fleld.  In 
such  a  place  very  small  figures  represent 
much  more  work  and  greater  victories  than 
much  larger  ones  do  from  other  and  easier 
fields.  Queretaro  has  long  been  a  prover- 
bially religious  city  and  State.  "Religious" 
here  is  a  synonym  of  fanatical  and  intoler- 
ant action,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of 
religiousness  the  less  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  the  greater  the  slavery  to  priestcraft 

In  this  period  of  general  reaction  in  favor 
of  the  old  Church  party  Queretaro  does  not 
lag  behind.  With  an  old-time  Conservative 


and  an tl- constitutionalist  gpnQral  for  gov- 
ernor, and  the  greater  part  of  the  subordi- 
nate offices  filled  by  men  of  "like  passions," 
it  is^not  d  fflcult  to  imagiue  that  this  ia  no 
place  for  a  "mushroom  growth"  of  Prot- 
estantism. Every  Inch  of  ground  has  ta 
be  won  by  persistent  ttruggle;  every  soli- 
tary convert  Is  a  special  victory;  every 
casual  hearer,  even,  a  subject  for  gratitude* 
to  Ood,  and  every  wayward  believer  wan- 
dering into  sin  flUs  the  heart  with  special 
sadnesa 

With  an  all-pervading  superstition,  press- 
ing out  all  independence  and  dwarfing 
thought  and  curiosity  even;  with  extreme 
poverty  and  want  hounding  the  tracks  of 
every  one  who  openly  professes  the  Prot- 
estant faith;  with  the  charge  of  anti-patri- 
otic conduct  and  treason  branded  upon 
every  convert  to  the  evangelical  religion; 
with  the  Inevitable  lotB  of  social  standing 
and  lifelong  friendships  awaiting  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Protestantism,  and  with  the 
natural  current  of  a  sinful  life  increased 
ten  fold  by  the  universal  corruption  and 
rottenness  of  society,  with  all  these  obsta- 
cles to  contend  with,  is  it  much  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  our  mission  in  Queretaro  ia 
still  weak  and  struggling? 

The  history  of  the  work  here  is  not  in- 
spiring. In  April,  1876,  Rev.  Maxwell 
Phillips,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  made 
an  effort  to  establish  public  services,  but 
before  beginning  the  first  one  he  was  as- 
saulted by  a  furious  mob  and  stoned  almost 
to  death,  being  rescued  by  a  gener- 
ous-hearted and  influential  man,  who  waaa 
Oood  Samaritan  to  him  when  priest  and 
Levite  turned  away.  He  abandoned  the 
leld.  Desultory  efforts  were  made  by  our 
mission  from  that  time  up  to  the  autumn  of 
1880,  when  Rev.  A.  W.  Greenman  came 
and  took  the  direction  of  the  little  work 
tbat  had  been  secretly  carried  on. 

In  April,  1881.  the  .missionaries,  includ- 
ing Rev.  C.  W.  Drees  and  wife,  who  were 
temporarily  here,  were  subjected  to  the 
trying  experience  of  an  ascault  by  the  fa- 
natical multitudes,  from  which  they  were 
tardily  delivered  by  the  authorities.  It  was 
deemed  beat  to  leave  the  fleld  for  some 
weeks,  but  work  was  again  resumed  hi 
July.  When,  later  on,  public  services  were 
opened,  it  was  found  that  n^  mm  of  all  those 
who  had  been  drawn  into  the  private  ser- 
vices would  come  out  openly  and  bear  the 
reproach  of  Christ  A  new  work  bad  to  be 
nnderUken.  It  has  had  some  good  results, 
and  measured  by  the  ipeclal  rule  applica- 
ble to  this  place,  may  even  be  termed  suc- 
ces^ul. 

The  writer  was  sent  here  last  November, 
and  knowing  from  the  beginning  the  difB- 
culties  to  be  overcome,  we  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  some  aspects  of  the  work  so 
favorable.  The  violent  hostility  has  either 
ceased,  or  is  so  thoroughly  repressed  that  it 
is  not  manifested.  We  sre  free  from  insults 
on  the  street  uid  the  mission  property.ia 
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Dnmolested.  This  is  certainly  a  decided 
gain  for  one  pari.  But,  on  the  other  band, 
we  do  not  attract  enough  atteotloo  to 
•waken  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  nnd 
tber«fQre  bare  but  little  opportunity  to  get 
a  bearing.  Still  tbere  ts  a  rlrrlc  of  belicT- 
eni.  nunil)eriBg,  all  told,  atiout  fifty  persons. 
During  the  prcMnt  year  some  fifteen  new 
peraoBB  have  become  interented  and  at  least 
partially  convejted.  but  moat  of  them  bare 
been  obliged  to  remove  to  other  parts  be. 
cauHe  of  lack  of  occupation  and  means  of 
support  here,  »o  that  our  average  sltend- 
ance  on  Sunday  services  is  at  present  only 
about  twenty-live. 

Our  Children's  Day  exercises,  just  held, 
were  very  successful,  and  ibe  people  are 
highly  plessed  with  this  Prolestant  Jittta. 
The  proceeds  of  the  collection  for  the 
Quereiaro  congregation  are  |'>,70.  The 
other  parts  of  the  circuit  are  still  to  hoar 
from. 

We  have  here  two  schools.  The  one  for 
boy«  is  supported  by  our  General  Ml-sion- 
ary  Society  and  numbers  seven  pupils  The 
school  for  girls  is  under  the  care  of  ibe 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionsrj-  Society  and 
has  a  membership  at  present  of  bit  Kirls. 
80  we  have  the  double  expense  of  keeping 
up  two  schools  lo  accommodate  thirteen 
pupils,  whocould  be  much  better  cared  for 
and  would  make  more  rapid  advancement, 
owin£  to  the  inRpiralion  of  numbers  and 
competitors,  were  they  all  In  one  establish- 
ment. Why  not  have  them  iu  otie  school 
then?  Because  our  good  sisters  of  the  W. 
F.  M.  S.  do  not  consent  to  allow  boys  in 
their  Rchooii,  and  while  they  incur  all  the 
e-xpenees  necessary  for  a  school  thrice  as 
large  as  their  present  one.  our  bo>«  have  to 
be  provided  f(»r  otherwise.  Would  it  not 
bfi  fflRC  for  the  W.  V.  U.  S.  to  allow  some 
deviation  from  Its  rules  in  such  circum- 
stances f 

Services  are  held  at  three  other  points  on 
this  circuit,  which  embrnce  the  State  of 
Quereiaro  sod  part  of  the  State  of  Guaoa 
juato.  At  Cflaya.  in  the  latter  State,  we 
have  been  able  to  do  hut  little  klnce  the 
nob  there  last  year.  In  which  Bioa.  Ormn- 
man  and  Torres,  and  the  wife  of  the  latter, 
cam»  naar  losing  tbeir  live»>.  Still  we  hold 
the  place  and  are  quietly  somlng  tbe  seed, 
M(wt  of  the  Protrstanti  wbo  were  there  be 
fore  the  mob  have  removed,  and  our  little 
ctrcle  is  mr<stly  cr>nip«rKrd  of  new  converts. 
At  Cortazar  also  in  Guanajuato,  we  opened 
public  tervicfs  on  May  I4lh  and  have  alit- 
Ue  c  nfrregatfcm  of  about  twenty  entbusias 
tic  believers,  and  tbe  prospfcis  are  very 
gooil  for  N  progreMive  work  in  that  villaire 
aod  in  adjicent  ones.  This  work  »>iTords 
much  encouraseinent.  San  Juan  del  Hio 
is  an  important  town  In  Ibis  Siote  about 
tbiriT-llve  mtlni  pouth  of  tbe  capiial.  Work 
has  l)een  carried  on  there  qiiiitl v  for  several 
years  and  more  than  one  bundred  persona 
were  reported  to  us  as  Proteslanls.  How- 
fcTer.  we  opened  public  services  there  on 


May  24th.  and  find  that  only  about  Iwenty- 
(Ivc  are  ready  to  brave  the  storm  of  perse- 
cution which  inevitably  follows  a  public 
profesuon  of  Protestantism.  How  much 
progress  will  be  made  there  it  is  as  yet  Im- 
possible lo  predict.  The  parish  priest  is 
making  bitter  warfare  against  us  and  vows 
that  we  shall  not  continue  there.  SliU  we 
believe  in  God  and  expect  to  remain,  and 
later  on,  if  not  now.  shall  grow  and  l!our- 
ish.  In  other  parts  of  the  Slate  there  are  a 
few  scattered  friends,  but  no  reguJiir  work 
or  visitation.  Let  the  Church  at  home  make 
special  prayer  for  the  work  and  the  work- 
ers in  this  dilHcult  field. 


?<Rtloiiil  CosTeaf  Ida  of  CbrblUni  U  Jkp«r. 

Rev.  M.  C.  UaiTts  writes  from  Toklo, 
Japan,  .Tune  6: 

A  recent  event  of  great  interest  wiis  the 
holding  of  the  Fourth  Nalionai  ConveDtion 
of  the  Christians  of  Japan.  The  seeaiou 
was  held  in  Kioto,  the  former  capital  of 
the  stronghold  of  Huddhinm.  Nearly  all 
of  the  great  sects  of  this  country  originated 
beiD  and  it  i*  the  centre  of  activity  to  this 
day.  Over  fiftydelegates  were  present,  rep- 
resenting all.  or  neariyso,  the  various  Prot- 
entant  Churches  in  the  empire.  The  Con- 
vention was  purely  Japaniae.  They  man- 
aged everything. 

The  seven  days  of  the  session  wt-n  de 
voted  to  prayer,  fasting  and  exhortations. 
One  aupnme  question  occupied  their 
thought:  The  evangelization  of  Japan. 
Two  mass  meetings  were  ht.'Id  durlnii  the 
Skssion.  largely  attended  and  very  impres- 
sive. The  attentioti  and  order  were  excel- 
lent. Some  twenty  of  tbe  delcgateN  spoke 
In  the^  two  da)s. 

An  e)e  witoeu  spcalcs  of  (he  solemnity 
and  earnestness  of  the  speakers.  Large 
numbers  of  Budddiil  priests  were  present. 
These  fearless  young  John  the  Baptists  ar- 
raigned them  as  lorruplers  of  Uie  people, 
blind  leaders  of  the  tiMnd,  aod  "a  genera- 
tion of  vipers."  Buddfalsm  is  notoriously 
connected  with  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
corruption  here  and  is  despised  by  pute 
patriotic  minds.  The  spiritual  results  of 
the  meeting  were  marked  and  it  was  the 
best  of  tbe  conventions  yet  held. 

Some  thirteen  of  tbe  delegates  returned 
to  Tokio  by  land,  over  the  Tokaido  (easiern 
sea  way),  and  held  great  meetings  at  the 
principal  towns  and  cities.  These  meetings 
were  largely  attended  and  the  (merest  pro- 
found. The  delegates  came  back  full  of 
faitli  and  the  Jloly  Ohost.  believing  that  tbe 
hour  of  Japan's  redemption  draweth  nlgb. 

Rev.  Cbartea  Bishop  has  Just  returned 
from  a  month's  tour  in  the  country,  report 
ing  flfty-flve  baptisms  and  unusual  interest. 
He  was  accompauted  by  Mm  Spencer 
and  Mrs.  Van  Pettcn,  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Bllssionary  Society,  who  stirred  up  a 
great  intert-st  among  the  women,  some 
twenty  and  more  being  Itaptized. 

Tbe  young  church  of  Japan  Is  ahealiby, 


vital   organization,   and   grows  mcire 
more  aggressive    The  doctrine  of  tbe  Ua^ 
Spirit  has  taken  a  6rm  bold  of   the 
of  the  pastors  and   people,  and  upon 
power  and  direction  Ihcy  constantly  rclyj 
One  delegate  to  tbe  convention  spokes 
above  said:  "I  have  been   trying  toi 
my  own  name  by  using  tbe  name  of  < 
I  have  been  standing  in  tbe  frost  of  1 
Cross  concealing  it  with  n^y  own  body." 


I.«ll«>r  fnuB  Ksuih  ladla. 

Kev.  J.  3!.  Tboburn,  Jr.,  writes  to  , 
McCabe  from  Calcatia.  India.  May  1»,  1 
follows: 

My  church  is  entirely  BnglLah,  i.  e..  I 
liflh-epeaking.  Among  my  memben 
Scotch,  Irish,  Eoglisb.  Welsh.  AoHiio 
African,  German  and  Eurasian — of  the  I 
named  there  are  many.  lalways  havefrott 
eight  hundred  to  filteen  hundred  people  ia 
my  congregation.  The  character  of  tfae 
work  in  tbe  main  differs  very  little  troM 
work  in  America, 

The  most  of  the  churches  in  this  Coaler- 
ence  are  among  the  English  speaking  peo- 
ple. This  class,  as  compared  with  tbe  na- 
tive element,  forms  a  very  weak  minority. 
Here  in  Calcutta,  with  a  population  of 
600,000.  there  are  only  altoui  20.1)00  Eng- 
li&b,  and  00  on  all  over  India.  Tbe  greatest 
need  for  missionary  labor  ia  in  the  nsiiiv 
population.  Uj  church  does  a  fair  propor- 
tion in  this  direition.  Our  trustees  bold  tbe 
property  of  a  church  which  is  devoted  co- 
tirely  to  tbe  Bengalis,  and  then  we  support 
two  men,  one  for  tbe  Bengali  work  andtbi 
other  for  the  Hindustani.  We  pay  these 
men  alMut  $;}5.00  per  month  eacli,  and  01 
this  they  live  very  comfoitably.  This  if  kU 
I  am  doing  for  mis>iomi,  but  it  amounts  lo 
$SO0  a  year.  It  docs  not  htip  you  oat  oa 
your  million  however.  I  wlab  it  did.  But 
□ever  mind,  when  I  return  to  my  work  ia 
the  "land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,"  you  will  be  avking  the  Church  fur 
fw)  millions,  and  perhaps  I  can  give  yoo  s 
Uft. 

As  a  Church  we  are  ahead  of  other  de- 
nominations lo  English  work,  but  they  all 
lead  us  when  it  comes  lo  evaogcliziag  ns- 
tives.  These  natives  are  a  carious  Int.  Tbe 
lowest  class  are  a  poor  Investment,  They 
lire  uQ  lets  than  tive  cents  per  day.  and  a  » 
idl4?  l>ecauBe  they  are  lisy;  dirly  bvcauM 
they  love  81th.  and  wicked  becauae  sin  fl 
their  pastime.  Many  of  these  ate  ofiMP 
found  among  the  converts  of  the  miivloa- 
ary,  and  this  fact  keeps  the  better  oltss.  ths 
more  likely  ones,  back.  Vou  know  ia 
America  a  revival  nearly  always  begfos 
with  tbe  least  inHiieniial  in  a  community 
and  works  up.  Wtll.  it  is  the  same  thiiig 
here.  The  seed  which  has  been  so  faith- 
fully sown  during  the  half  century  gone  Is 
bringing  forth  a  bai  vest  which  Is  certainly 
thirty  fold  at  least.  We  arc  hoping  tbe  next 
crop  will  be  sixty,  and  then  the  way  ' 
be  clear  for  an  hundred. 
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The  better  clus  of  HlnduB  aad  Beng  kHb 
araTery  intelligent.  They  have  fine  fea 
tnret.  They  all  read  a  great  deal.  They 
fcave  tbeir  own  schools,  their  own  printing 
pBeMLU  and  own  publishing  houses.  Truly 
thery  are  foemen  worthy  to  be  attacked  by 
Ohiietianlty.  They  read  ererything  they 
«&D  get  thtir  hands  upon.  If  a  book  has 
*'Jeaiu  Christ"  on  its  cover  they  are  partlc- 
Qlaiiy  eager  to  read  it.  Multitudes  are  paaa- 
ing  from  the  deplorable  condition  of  ignor- 
ant idolaters  to  the  dangerous  state  of  in 
tellectual  skeptics. 

I  never  realized  before,  as  I  now  do,  the 
power  ef  the  gospel  and  the  weakness  of 
education,  io  elevating  human  character. 
There  are  "A.  B.V'  and  "M.  A. 's"  hand- 
ling cargoes  on  our  docks  here  for  less  than 
<HU)  rupee  per  day.  They  have  digested 
books  not  a  few.  yet  they  give  evidence  of 
scarcely  an  appreciable  superiority  over  the 
common  coolie  who  works  by  their  side. 
The  meanest  beggar  in  Calcutta  can  write 
a  better  hand,  and  compose  a  better  letter, 
without  ever  misspelling  a  word,  than 
■cores  of  college  giaduates  in  America. 
Tet  these  poor  people  are  no  better  for 
their  head  culture,  because  the  heart  ne- 
^ect  over-stadows  it  all. 

If  you  were  here  I  would  take  you  some 
evening,  about  sunset,  to  a  park  or  open 
square  to  a  preaching  service.  Anywhere 
from  fifty  to  three  hundred  natives  gather 
around  a  Methodist  preacher  or  lay  worker. 
A  more  attentive  audience  you  never  saw. 
Now  and  then  the  "old,  old  story,"  reaches 
the  heart  of  some  man,  and  although  he 
knows  full  well  that  following  Christ  means 
In  his  case  a  loss  of  wife  and  home,  father 
and  mother  and  friends,  yet  he  crossts  the 
mUcon  and  holds  his  hand  up  for  prayer. 
Last  Sunday  evening  I  baptized  a  converted 
Mohammedan,  who  was  caught  in  this  way. 

Ton  would  be  amused  and  Interested  to 
\wAi  in  on  a  native  Sunday  school.  The 
Mnging  ia  a  caution.  The  bright  eyes  tell 
of  more  mischief  than  seriousness,  but  when 
Toa  remember  they  are  little  heathen  you 
are  willing  to  forgive  them.  They  are  very 
f<Hid  of  pictures  and  quick  to  learn  when 
lightly  approached. 


BUm»  Tayler*!  Ceatnl  kMvMm  Xlnlon. 

The  latest  reports  we  have  received  from 
the  miiaion  (May  6)  place  most  of  the  mls- 
iloury  partj  at  St.  Paul  do  Loanda,  where 
th^  are  detained  by  sickness.  One  has 
died.  Charies  L.  Miller,  of  Baltimore,  Md. , 
vho  declined  to  take  medicine,  believing 
that  God  would  cure  him  without.  An- 
other, holding  the  same  belief,  will  proba- 
bly die. 

Dr.  Levin  Johnson  writes  from  St.  Paul 
<fe  Loanda  May  6: 

Quinine  has  OT>ened  Africa;  it  kills  fever. 
Fenons  may  live  in  America  without  med 
icine,  bot  It  ti  necessary  to  take  proper  med-. 
Idnes  here.    We  had  a  ronversatlon  with 


{ two  Wealeyan  missionaries  at  Freetown, 
Liberia,  and  among  other  things  we  talked 
about  people  coming  to  Africa  on  the  faith 
line.  They  told  us  of  several  who  had  come 
)o  Africa  on  that  line,  but  In  order  to  save 
their  lives  tbey  had  to  give  up  their  theory 
and  take  quinine. 

As  the  coming  months  will  be  favorable 
for  traveling.  thebUbop  intends  to  start  out 
with  an  advance  party  about  the  16th  of 
Ihis  month  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
suitable  places  for  mission  stations  and  to 
build  houses,  etc..  preparatory  for  the  fam- 
ilies, who  will  remain  at  Loanda  till  tbey 
are  sent  for.  He  expects  to  go  by  the 
steamer  from  Loanda  np  the  Quanza  river 
as  far  as  Dondo,  which  Is  the  head  of  nav- 
igation.   Dondo  is  about  250  miles  inland. 

From  Dondo  he  expects  to  establish  a  line 
of  stations  as  far  as  Malange,  which  is  150 
miles  further  inland.  Malange  is  a  prom- 
inent Portuguese  trading  point,  which  lies 
near  the  eastern  border  of  Angola  province. 
The  stations  to  be  established  will  probably 
be  on  the  caravan  route.  From  Malange 
he  expects  to  penetrate  the  Kioko  nation 
which  lies  over  100  miles  from  Malange 
inland,  and  establish  a  station  there. 

He  talks  of  going  to  the  Tusfaelange  na- 
tion next  year.  It  would  be  impracticable 
to  attempt  to  reach  that  nntion  with  the 
present  party.  If  it  were  not  for  the  women 
and  children  it  would  probably  be  at- 
tempted. The  governor  of  Angola  will 
lease  2,400  acres  of  land  for  each  mission 
station.  There  probably  will  be  five  or  six 
stations  established  on  the  line  mc  ntioned. 

Rev.  Ross  Taylor,  bis  wife,  and  four 
children  started  for  their  home  at  San  Joae, 
Cal..  on  the  28th  ult. ;  also  G  B.  Mackey. 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  went  on  the  same 
vessel,  the  Corsica.  The  departure  of  these 
folks  seemed  lo  fill  the  bishop  with  sorrow, 
lioss  Taylor  felt  that  he  was  not  called  for 
this  work,  and  thought  it  best  to  return 
home.  Mackey 's  health  was  poor,  and  he 
deemed  it  proper  to  return  on^hat  account. 

The  following  expression  of  congratula- 
tion was  handed  to  the  Bishop  at  St.  Paul 
de  Loanda,  May  2,  that  being  the  Bishop's 
birthday: 

Dtar  Bithop  Ta}fU>r:—'We,  the  under- 
signed hereby  desire  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  attainment  of  your  04th  birthday. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  refer  lo  your  work 
and  lalwr  of  love  In  the  years  past:  but  we 
pray  that  He.  who  "Is  able  to  do  exceeding 
abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or  tiiink." 
may,  in  His  pleasure,  gire  you  twenty  six 
more  years  of  life  for  the  foundation  laying 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the  Congo 
river  to  the  Zambesi,  and  from  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

While  many  at  home  are  trying  to  bellt 
tie  your  work  and  your  methods,  allow  ui. 
who  are  on  the  field,  to  express  our  un- 
bounded confidence  in  your  plans  regarding 
Central  Africa;  we  believe  them  to  be  of 


God,  and  we  are  more  cheerfully  anxious 
and  ready  to  follow  your  leader^p  in  the 
execution  of  those  plans  than  we  were  on 
leaving  the  United  States.  Some  of  us 
have  been  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  we  see  the  feasibility  of  your  inten- 
tions, while  there  are  few  difilcultles  likely 
to  arise  that  have  not  been  anticipated. 

Outside  of  their  miserable  fetishes,  the 
people  are  without  religion,  but  are  anx- 
ious to  know  of  the  white  man's  system. 
Their  country  is  peculiarly  fertile,  and  not 
more  unhealthy  than  many  of  our  own 
States.  Self  supporting  work  ii  practical, 
and  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Continent  is 
ready  to  receive  the  Saviour,  and  will 
speedily  do  so  if  we  be  but  loyal  to  our 
King  and  true  to  his  common  sense  plan  of 
aggressive  work  for  the  winning  of  souls. 

Of  course,  Satan  will  try  to  hinder  us  in 
every  way  both  here  and  at  home,  but  we 
need  have  no  fear  while  we  are  wholly  the 
Lord's,  and  cultivate  a  continuouily  close 
relationship  with  Him. 

Goon,  William  Taylor!  The  work  is  evi- 
dently the  Lord's;  and,  while  workers  to- 
gether with  Him,  we  will  work  with  you 
for  His  sake.  May  God  give  you  the  de- 
sires of  your  heart,  and  increase  your  spir- 
itual joys  with  your  earthly  days,  and  at 
last  receive  you  into  the  glories  eternal — 
but  not  before  ten  thousand  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Central  Africa  shall  be  nady  to 
rejoice  at  your  abundant  entrance.  We 
are,  dear  Bishop  Taylor,  your  children  In 
the  work  of  the  Lord: 

A.  £d«in  Witbey,Levi  D.  Johnson,  u  d., 
Wm.  H.  Mead,  Wm.  R.  Summers,  H.D., 
Samuel  J.  Mead,  Joseph  Wilks,  Levin 
Johnson,  Hell  CLatelain,  Charles  Murray 
McLean,  Clarence  L.  Davenport.  Wm.  P. 
Dodson.  Chas.  W.  Gordon,  Chas.  G.  Ru- 
dolph, Cbas.  A.  Ratcliffe,  Irene  S.  Withey. 
Minnie  A.  Mead.  Ardelle  E.  Mead,  Emily 
M.  Wilks,  Mary  R.  M.  Davenport,  md., 
Delia  Rees. 


Awblea  Ghana  Pail,  the  Devoted  Ifatln  Preaeher. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Charington,  a  returned  mis- 
sionary writes  Dr.  McCabe  the  following 
illustration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in 
India.    It  ought  to  be  told  everywhere. 

The  recent  Pentecostal  ingathering  at  the 
Ajudhiya  Mela  briogs  the  names  of  two  na- 
tive members  of  our  North  India  Confer- 
ence prominently  before  the  church,  viz., 
Brothers  Chinman  Lai  and  Ambica  Cbaran 
Paul.  The  history  of  the  latter  Is  a  thrill- 
ing one. 

In  1861.  while  living  inBareitly,  he  was 
converted.  He  belonged  to  one  of  the  high- 
est caste  families  of  the  city.  When  he 
made  known  his  purpose  to  be  bapt'zed,  his 
large  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  used 
every  conceivable  means  to  deter  him  from 
taking  thestep.  A  rajah  of  high  position  was 
sent  to  aigue  with  him.  but  to  no  purpose. 
Bribes  of  tempting  character  were  offered, 
but  in  vain.    Social  ostracism  was  threat- 
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ened ;  he  wu  told  Lhal  he  would  b«  dtKowned 
and  disioberiled. 

SiJIl  he  Btood  flrm.  His  wife,  whom  he 
bud  but  receully  married,  was  taken  frou 
him  hj  her  parent*  and  he  was  told  would 
not  be  roBlorcd  to  him  until  he  should  gire 
up  all  thought  of  becoming  a  Christian. 
Then  findlDg  him  still  resolute  he  waa 
threatened  with  porficcutioa  even  to  death. 

All  flToriH  at  intimidation  having  failed, 
it  was  voted  in  a  ca^le  council  that  he  muat 
be  killed,  and  his  fatber-ln-law  was  deputed 
to  do  it.  The  man  at  once  went  to  the 
miasion  house  to  execute  the  order.  Dr. 
Humphrey  obserrUig  hla  approach,  not 
dreaming  of  bis  purpoeo  but  thinking  be 
and  Ambica  might  wish  to  bo  alune.  with- 
drew to  his  study,  Ifariog  the  two  men  to- 
gether. 

A  moment  later,  bearing  a  fcuOto,  he 
ruBbed  to  the  door  and  saw  the  young  man 
lying  upon  the  ground  with  a  ghastly 
wound  in  his  bead,  and  the  father  in  law 
ruhniug  down  the  walk  shouting,  "I  have 
kilted  him.  I  have  killed  him  I" 

Ten4er]y  bending  over  the  form  of  the 
young  man.  Dr.  Humphrey  examined  the 
wound,  bound  tt  up,  and  then  carried  bim 
into  the  bouse  and  carefully  nursed  him 
back  to  life  again.  The  tlrAt  words  that 
came  from  bi^  lips  as  he  slowly  trembled 
back  from  the  graTc.  were:  *"Falber.  for- 
give them,  they   knew  not  what  they  do." 

As  the  days  of  his  convalcrcence  wore  on 
be  waa.  if  potsibte,  more  eager  Iban  ever  to 
read  and  lo  bear  of  that  man  who  could 
say,  in  Ihe  face  of  appalling  penis  and  per- 
■ecuticms,  "Noneof  these  things  move  me." 
"I  am  persuaded  that  ncitbei  death,  nor 
life,  nor  angels,  nnr  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature  shall  be  able  to  separate  ua  from 
the  love  of  Ood  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
ourlyord."  '^But  what  things  were  gain  to 
me  those  I  counted  lo«8  for  Christ.  Yea, 
doubtless  and  1  count  all  things  but  loss  for 
tbe  excrllenoy  of  Ihe  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord,  for  whom  1  taave  suffered 
Uie  loss  of  all  things  " 

At  iast  he  turntd  to  the  missionaries 
al>oul  him  and  said.  "C'sn  I  not  bare  Ibe 
aaraeofi^uJ  as  my  Christian  surnameV 
They  lold  him  he  could,  and  that  they 
would  gladly  give  it  to  him,  so  from  that 
day  be  baa  been  known  in  our  misaiou  cir- 
clea  as  Ambica  Chnmn  Paul. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  beginning 
of  tbis  brother's  ChristiaD  life.  Need  we 
wonder  that  Ood  chose  him  aa  one  of  Ihe 
agenu  to  gather  In  those  two  hundred  and 
forty  eight  souls  out  of  the  fanaticism  and 
grossnesa  of  the  A judhiya  MelaT 


cltement  among  the  natives  of  Ibis  cityj 
whose  guIlibllUy  is  only  equaled  by  Ibolr 
conceiL 

Last  Friday,  my  cook,  anintelHgeDtCbf- 
Damao,  who  has  been  over  fifteen  years  in 
tbe  employ  of  foreigners,  Mked  me  whether 
there  was  any  large  fish  or  quadruped  in 
the  southern  waters  which  ate  men.  Iiold 
bim  that  iKjlb  tbe  shark  and  the  crocodile 
bad  lar>^  Jiiws,  wilh  which  they  could 
easily  crush  the  bonc^i  of  human  beings. 
He  replied  that  the  Chinese  bml  received 
news  that  some  such  creature  in  Shanghai 
and  other  places  was  eating  up  foreigners, 
and  that  "extras"  were  being  sold  in  great 
numbers  on  tbe  streets,  and  tbe  sellers 
vouched  for  tbe  truth  of  the  statement. 

One  of  our  native  preschcrs  last  KHdMy 
afternoon,  in  tbe  street  chapel,  referred  lo 
this  rumor,  and  tried  to  dioabuse  the  minds 
of  the  superstitious  audience  of  the  belief 
in  any  such  story.  Since  then,  T  havo  suc- 
ceeded in  obtalniDg  »  copy  of  this  lyitiL; 
sheet,  which  maoy  of  the  Chinese  credu- 
lously believe,  and  also  enclose  a  trsnsla 
tioD,  as  being  more  inlelligible  than  the 
original  to  the  majority  of  your  readers: 

T^antlation, — "Sbanghal  papers  of  tbe 
0th  day  of  Srd  month  of  l4ie  current  year 
[April  S3rd.  1865) announce  that  a  monstrr. 
railed  TaLanYno,  (i.<.,  "Great  Old  Spirit") 
bavtniE  a  body  ilS  Chinese  feel  and  8  inches 
in  length,  appeared  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
ocean,  off  the  province  of  Clickiaug. 

"Altogether  more  than  ten  of  thefc  crea- 
lures  have  been  seen,  each  Itisurcly  swim- 
ming along  on  top  of  tbe  water. 

"Tbey  were  also  seen  at  Shanghai.  They 
only  devour  foreign  batbarians,  and  of 
these  tbey  have  already  swallowed  ly.  They 
alio  injure  certain  Cblnete,  but  these  all 
belong  to  that  vUe  set  who  adhere  lo  tbe 
religion  of  Ihe  foreign  barbarians. 

"It  is  reported  that  tbe  Qovemor  of  the 
province  of  Riang-8u  has  memorialized 
flis  Imperial  Majesty  to  have  thisTa  Lao 
Yao  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  God." 


A  nOi  «i(«rr  fram  5pHk  Chlsa. 

RcT.  M.  L.  Taft  writes  from  Tientsin, 
North  Cbina,  June  3: 

I  send  you  an  illustrated  Chinese  "£xtra" 
which  has  lately  created  considrrable  ex- 


](»(««  rroM  Fooehaw.  I'hisa. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wiloox  writes  from  Foochow. 
China,  June  6: 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  at  this  late 
dale  to  say  much  concerning  war  matters 
as  between  China  and  France.  All  is  quiet 
here  now  and  it  is  hopetl  that  tbe  dilticully 
between  these  two  nations  is  definitely  set- 
tled. However,  the  Mln  is  still  obstructed 
by  torpedoes,  so  tbe  ships  are  obliged  to 
anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  thirty 
miles  distant.  This  intei  feres  considerably 
with  the  operations  of  commerce.  The  tea 
business,  in  particular,  will  doubtless  be 
much  affected.  Tbe  Ohineee  authorities, 
however,  seem  to  be  in  no  spccisl  hurry 
about  removing  the  torpedoes, 

Tbe  military  operatiuus  in  this  locality 
have  not  hindered  tbe  success  of  mission 
work,  as  it  was  expected  they  would.  The 
safely  of  the  foreigners  at  this  port  was 


largely  due  to  the  consuls  and  to  the  pn 

euce  of  two  gunboatf.    Some  cases  of 

secution  have  occurred  among  the  nslir 

Christians,  but  tbey  are  now  enjoying 

much  tranquility  as  usuaL    Tbe  woDderfij 

manner  in  which  all  these  things  are  briq 

overmlod  for  tbe  advancement  of  the  1 

deemer's    kingdom     furnishes     abundig 

cause  for  thanksgiving  to  bim  who  "do 

according  to  his  will  in  tbe  army  of  beav 

am!  among  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

Tlie  American  Board,  English  Epitc 

iind  Methodist  Episcopal  Societies  in  I 

boring  in  the  larger  part  of  this  provioQ 

and  each  is  enjoying  more  than  usual  profrl 

perity.  The  preaching  of  tbe  Word  is  beiaf 

greatly  blessed  to  tbe  native  church,  cuuls 

are  being  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  iha 

truth,  the  mission  tchools  are  well  attended, 

and.  on  tbe  whole,  tbe  outlook  hi  very  bim- 
fut.  

A  Court  of  Ji*ttt«  Is  Bst^csrU,  •!•. 

Hcv.  T.  Coottantine  writes  from'Vsrnic 
Ilulgaiia,  June  29: 

Today,  ratfaer  uneaprdedly  fortbeftnl 
time  I  stood  in  a  Bulgarian  court.  It  bl^>- 
pened  under  the  following  circumstSLCirs: 

An  Armenian  who  bad  a  suit  csme  tad 
told  me  that  the  court  had  put  bim  under 
the  necessity  of  taking  an  o&lb.  Upon  this 
he  was  told  to  bring  the  priest  (the  Arme- 
nian priest),  but  he  lold  tbem  plainly  ibst 
he  was  an  evangelical  Christian,  and.  ihrrs- 
fore,  could  not  kiss  the  cross,  and  the  band 
of  the  priest,  ibis  being  contrary  to  his 
contcience.  But  he  informed  the  L'<irt 
that  there  was  a  missionary  from  wbom  hi 
was  willing  to  receive  the  oath. 

Arriving  at  tbe  court  we  found  the  judge 
and  bis  associates  were  not  in  tbe  set  ion 
room,  but  seveial  clerks  and  lawyers  wen 
there.  Tbey  all  treated  me  r(uite  dvjllj. 
and  the  lawyer  of  my  defendant  Introduced 
himself  in  a  pleassnt  way,  saying  thatst 
heart  he  was  with  us,  but  that  he  wasio 
connected  with  the  interests  of  tbe  people 
that  be  could  uot  separate  himself.  More- 
over, be  sees  tbe  dlfllculties  be  will  have  to 
encounter,  and  bow  bis  children  will  be 
taunted  in  the  schools  with  the  name  of 
Prottstsnts,  and  msy  be,  he  added,  they 
will  be  expelled  from  Ibe  schools  enlirelj. 
I  told  him  that  all  that  was  true,  and  that 
those  who  will  live  according  to  their  evao- 
gelical  convictions  will  suffer  more  or  less 
at  present. 

But  he  said,  "Ton  must  remember  that 
for  every  five  open  Protestants  there  sra 
fifty  in  Bulgaria  who  are  secretly  so;  sad 
tbey  are  only  waiting  for  tbe  masses  of  tbt 
people  to  start." 

To  this  1  answered:  "If  Lhia  is  so  then  ki 
the  fifty  secret  Protestants  unite  Iheauehes 
with  tbe  five  open  ones,  and  sewn  tbe  gov- 
ernment and  tbe  people  will  reaped  as,  asd 
all  open  persecution  will  cease," 

" Furthermore,"  said  I,  "the  common 
people  will  follow  their  leaders,  and  if  Ibe 
leader*  are  wailing  for  tbe  masMS  to  utiit 
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Int  ibty  lose  tfae  right  lo  be  Cklkd  leaders 
of  tbp  people-     Let  hH  who  have  eTangel 
^  coDvicUons  live  them  out,  and  soon 
■iHr  loQuence  will  leaTec  the  mimes." 
^^kt  l!us  time  the  judge  with  hisusooifttea 
^^■e  in,  who  received  me  kindly,  and  re- 
PiPpted  me  to  adminliterthe  oath.     As  the 
nia  did  not  know  the  Tliilgarina  lauguftgo 
I  Qscd  ihe  Turkish.    When  the  man  kissed 
the  gospel  the  judge  told  him  to  pay-  me 
thne  francs  {□  gold  for  my  services.     I  rh- 
mend  politely  "I  do  not  take  auything," 
ttvfalch  they  laughed. 

KiUr  sskjng  the  judge  If  my  serrtcea 
■ere  needed  auy  more,  I  hsde  them  adieu. 
Tl«  rule  of  gettiDg  all  you  can  seems  to  he 
taiiiiaQt  to  eTery  court,  for  as  I  came  out 
9t  the  sessioo  room  a  man  coming  out  of 
IbecocLSultattoD  room  of  the  Judge  adTised 
Mto  uk  the  defendant  for  three  francs. 
At  I  told  him  that  Idid  not  want  any,  ho 
bid  the  kindoeu  to  Inform  me  of  my  right 
)ij  fa;iog,    "The  law   provider  thnl  for 

TbQS  I  have  given  you  my  experience  la 
neof  the  courts  of  Bulgaria.  What  struck 
neiDofit  in  this  new  experience  is  tfae  con- 
lietiion  of  the  lawyer.  His  words  are  sug- 
ptUrt  as  he  is  a  roan  of  ioHuence.  and  ho 
i*  I  deputy  of  the  National  Asscmhly  at 
Sophia. 

What  the  intelligent  class  of  men  need  is 
moral  courage  to  act  out  their  cooTictioos. 
Demoralized  by  more  than  four  hundred 
yeara  of  Turkish  oppression  they  have  lost 
the  courage  of  asserting  their  individual 
righla.  They  have  convtcl  Ions  which  they 
eilht^r  irnrnple  under  feet,  ur  else  smart 
nnder  them,  not  having  power  lo  viodicate 
them  by  boldly  declaring  them,  and  living 
accordingly. 

This  is  the  elan  of  men  who  deaplse  the 
prieats,  but  knowing  their  power  over  the 
msMes.  they  are  afraid  of  declaring  openly 
for  evangelical  Christianiiy. 

I  more  and  more  realize  the  importance 
of  Varna  aa  a  centre  of  missionary  opera- 
tives. Its  relation  to  the  principality  as 
the  chief  port  on  the  Euxiue,  connerling 
directly  Bulgaria  with  liussia  and  Turkey, 
the  Hm  by  £de*sa  and  the  lailer  via  Con- 
stantiDople,  has  made  Varna  the  third  town 
in  Bulgaria. 

The  government  makes  ample  granta  to 
the  city  for  educational  purposes.  Two 
graded  schools  are  in  operation,  one  for 
young  men  and  one  for  girls.  The  govern- 
ment is  putting  up  an  imposing  building 
for  the  young  men's  gymnasium. 

It  is  my  conviction  ihal  we  ought  to  buy 
properly  in  Varna,  though  property  as  well 
as  living  is  high,  as  it  is  the  cace  with  all 
commercial  centres.  There  we  meet  stu- 
dents who  shall  be  the  leaders  of  the  people 
from  the  Interior  of  the  principiliiy,  owing 
to  the  favor  the  city  enjoys  from  ihe  gov- 
ernment treasury  foreducaticnal  purpoies. 
Thus  we  come  in  conloctwitbthe  youth 
^^  perhaps  onethirdof  the  extent  of  the 


principality,  towhom  we  can  give  the  Word 
of  God,  hoping  to  see  the  ftult  of  our  sow- 
ing in  the  future  alt  over  the  regions  influ- 
enced by  these  students. 

We  have  encouraging  signs  In  our  fivld 
of  labor,  conatdering  the  abort  time  we  have 
bet  n  here.  Two  have  asked  to  be  taken  on 
probation,  and  there  are  three  others  whom 
[  consider  as  better  then  the  former  two, 
who  have  not  asked  to  be  taken  on  proba- 
tion because  they  are  more  cautious  in  tak- 
ing this  important  step.  We  have  not 
taken  any  as  yet  on  probation,  so  that  we 
naay  lay  n  sound  foundution  for  the  future 
native  church  in  the  place. 

We  have  fair  congregations  and  a  gfod 
propped,  notwithstanding  ibe  threat  of  the 
Bishop  [fast  they  will  persecute  us. 


The  Mission  Tield. 


BulgarliiB  EruK«lk«l  Sotlatj. 
The  Bulgnriio  Eviiugelical  Society  was 
organi/^ed  in  187S  and  iis  annual  nieeliag 
held  in  April  in  Bansko,  Maceiionla.  was 
well  attended  from  different  parts  of  AUce- 
donia,  and  a  large  uuuibtr  of  delrgates 
from  other  wctions  would  have  been  in  at 
tendance  but  for  the  suspicions  of  the 
Turks,  and  because  of  the  expected  insur- 
rection. The  meeting  was  of  both  spiritual 
and  practical  value. 

The  Rev.  .T.  P.  Clarke  reports:  The  So- 
ciety has  especially  directed  lis  efforts  to 
Sophia  and  its  district,  A  bookstore,  sell- 
ing Scriptures  and  other  useful  literature, 
has  been  at  work  for  years  tn  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  growing  city.  A  col 
porteur  has  t)eeB  employed  to  visit  the  Til- 
lages and  neighboring  towns.  The  Society 
aids  in  supporting  a  regular  preacher  In 
Sophia.  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  pros- 
pects for  the  work  in  the  capital  of  Bulga' 
ria  are  very  hopeful.  The  number  of  those 
eager  to  hear  Ihe  words  of  life  is  constantly 
increasing.  On  Sundays  the  little  chapel  is 
packed  full  long  before  the  service  begins. 
Many,  and  not  a  few  of  high  rank,  have 
been  obliged  lo  go  away  without  being  able 
lo  find  seals.  The  need  of  a  more  spacious 
building  is  urgent,  butour  means  being  too 
limited,  we  do  not  feel  able  to  help  the  con 
gregaiion  in  that  Hue.  On  the  I3(b  or  last 
February  an  evangelical  church  was  organ- 
ized in  Sophia,  having  for  its  acting  pastor 
the  Iter.  J.  N.  Matinch<ff,  u  d. 

XImIom  nt  ToUca,  Xrslro. 

Mrs.  Alma  I*.  Norwood,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Mission,  writes  from  Toluca, 
Mexico,  June  5: 

In  Toluca  our  membership  is  small, 
though  Mr.  Norwood  has  received  eight 
persons  since  Conference,  but  the  Increase 
iu  spirituality  is  truly  encouraging.  Our 
Thutsday  night  prayer  meeting, Itefore only 
a  mere  formality,  has  become  one  in  deed 
and  in  ttuth. 

Mr.  Norwood  established  over  a  month 
since,  a  morning  prayer  meeting  at  half- 


past  five  o'clock,  which  has  fnmi  the  firat 
been  a  very  interesting  and  promising  meet- 
ing. Even  the  women  hare  at  last  com- 
menced to  take  part;  and  though  in  trem- 
bling, faltering  tones,  plead  with  God  for 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

An  interesting  feature  of  these  early 
meetings  is  the  regular  presence  of  a  num- 
ber of  boya  and  girls  of  the  Hosebud 
schools,  some  of  Ihcm  walking  a  mile  to 
come.  O  that  the  revival  may  comraenc« 
with  them,  and  that  all  of  them  may  be 
converted. 

Brother  Bright,  an  English  evangelist, 
has  made  Mr.  Norwood  a  present  of  a  gos- 
pel tent,  and  we  expect  to  have  glorious 
times  when  it  comes.  It  Is  in  the  United 
States. 

Our  brethren  in  Villa  Guerrero  are  suf- 
fering severe  persecution  caused  by  the 
purchase  of  property  for  the  mission.  The 
priest  was  at  the  head  of  it  all,  but  the 
Governor  harl  him  brought  before  him,  and 
we  supposed  lined  snd  reprimanded  him. 
Since  then  the  open  persecution  has  ceased, 
but  the  brethren  atill  ftsrfnr  their  lires^ 
and  with  cause.  A  friend  of  the  cause,  ft 
liberal  of  high  standing  in  the  place,  on  his 
way  lo  his  farm,  some  distance  from  town, 
was  set  upon  by  a  number  of  fanatics  and 
left  for  dead,  in  a  terribly  butchered  condi- 
tion. Mr.  Norwood  visited  them  last  week» 
and  Bsys  they  are  sufTering  with  true  Chris- 
tian patience.  For  a  time  they  all  gathered 
at  one  bouse  to  sleep,  and  the  men  slept 
with  their  clothes  on.  ProtesianU  are  re- 
joicing over  ihti  actions  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Mexico.  He  has 
fined  a  number  of  prieata  for  violations  of 
the  law,  refused  to  give  his  permiaaion  for 
aireei  processions,  and  is  protecting  Prot- 
estanU.    

T«to  Taabl,  lli«  Faltafil  Chrlatlia. 

The  Rev.  H.  L,oomis  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  devoted  native  evangelist  of 
Japan:      > 

This  man  Is  a  native  of  Oraka.  and  was, 
for  a  time  an  officer  in  the  City  Treasury, 
and  afterward  a  local  Judge.  Owing  lo  lit» 
dissipated  habits  bis  health  was  very  much 
injured,  and,  being  obliged  to  give  up  his 
cffice,  he  left  his  family  at  Osaka  and  went 
lo  Toklo. 

Soon  after  this  his  wife  and  only  child 
died,  and  be  was  very  lad  and  lonely.  He 
soon  became  exlremely  melanclioly,  and 
felt  that  there  was  no  further  employment 
for  him  in  this  world.  Then  he  weal  lo  »■ 
Buddhist  priest  and  said: 

"I  bad  no  thought  but  that  this  world 
waa  always  to  be  our  home;  but  1  find  that 
ihis  life  is  very  short  and  uncertain.  I  did 
not  suppoie  that  my  wife  and  child  would 
be  taken  from  me  thus;  but  now  they  are 
gone  forever,  and  1  shall  soon  die  also.  I 
had  expected  to  become  an  olllrer,  and  was 
looking  forward  to  riches  and  honor;  but  1 
am  convinced  that  it  was  all  wrong.  1  wiala 


to  giTB  Up  everythjog  now  and  become  a 

Having  thua  told  his  decision,  be  agrfed 
Trith  the  priest  to  enter  upon  the  new 
coune  of  Hfe.  HU  bead  wa»  to  bo  ahavcd 
and  he  was  to  become  Ihe  pupil  and  atten- 
dant of  the  other. 

As  he  wae  retnmint:  lo  the  place  where 
he  lived,  he  came  to  Koget«ii  cho  Church, 
and  passed  by  the  door.  But.  after  some 
redection,  be  turned  back  and  went  in.  He 
found  Hov.  Mr.  Knox  preaching  from  the 
5th  chapter  of  Matthew,  and  he  waa  so 
much  affected  by  ihia  new  and  atrange  rev- 
elation  of  God's  goodneds  and  readioesa  to 
save,  that  he  wept  as  if  moved  by  some  in- 
ward and  secret  power 

Ho  Fai<I  noihing  to  those  present,  and 
went  away.  But  going  to  the  church  a  sec- 
ond time,  he  fsw  Mr.  Kalow.  the  psetor. 
Mid  lold  bim  &II  his  troubles.  The  paitor 
advised  him  not  to  become  a  priest,  but  to 
attend  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Be 
aaseatcd  to  this,  and  after  some  time  came 
to  understand  the  plan  of  iwlvailon.  and 
joyfully  accepted  Christ  as  bU  Saviour. 

Then  he  went  back  lo  the  prieat  and  said : 
"I  came  to  you  sometime  ago  and  prom 
i«ed  to  become  your  disciple.  Bui  I  have 
criDsidtred  the  matter  further,  and  have 
changed  my  mind.  Since  I  have  heard 
about  the  Christian  religion  my  heart  has 
become  glad.  I  have  given  up  my  former 
purpoje,  and  have  come  to  be  released  from 
my  promlae." 

The  piiest  was  astonished  at  this  decision, 
but  found  that  no  enirealiea  or  argumenta 
could  avail  to  malto  him  change  his  mind. 

Some  time  after  this  he  received  baptism; 
but  Instead  of  seek  log  for  an  uJHce.  as  be* 
fore,  he  was  fllled  with  the  desire  to  tell 
others  the  blessed  truths  of  the  goHptl.  He 
«ogaged  in  the  business  of  selling  milk,  and 
has  already  lc<l  those  in  bis  employ  to 
ChrUt.  Beeidea  this,  he  has  opened  a  store 
for  the  sale  of  Scriptures,  and.  during  their 
spare  hours,  his  men  go  out  lo  sell  the  word 
of  Oofl  In  the  slrteis  At  night  he  attends 
a  coutw  of  tkctures  on  theology  and  kin- 
dred subjecU,  in  preparation  for  the  work 
of  the  gospel  mipistry.  He  seems  very  stn 
oew  andfiaraest,  and  gives  promise  of  much 
uaefulBees  in  the  Master's  work. 


TM  "Uftltn  Chnrrii"  of  Jitptm. 
The  "Union  Church"  of  Japan,  originally 
formed  by  a  union  of  the  LTniied  Presby 
terlaa  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  the 
American  Presbyterian  Miaiion.  and  the 
Mission  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of 
America,  has  lauly  been  joloed  by  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  German  Reformed  Church  of 
America.  It  has  now  connected  with  It 
three  native  Presby t*riea  and  a  Synod,  as 
well  aa  an  admirably  equipped  Theological 
Hall. 

Rev.  S.  G.  McLaren  reports  an  interest- 
ing fact  reapecting  this  Chureh.     He  nays: 
"Hitherto  on  attecnpt  has  been  made  to 


discriminate  between  the  work  of  the  dif- 
ferent miasioQS  connected  with  the  Union 
Church,  by  claaeifying  the  congre^tlons, 
Ibe  preaching  stations,  and  the  students 
belonging  to  each.  This  attempt  has  now 
been  abandoned,  and  a  general  committee 
of  the  four  Mifsions has  been  formed. which 
will  in  fuliire  carry  on  the  evangelistic 
work  of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  without 
seeking  to  difcrlminale  between  its  differ- 
entseciioDt,  or  to  classify  the  congregations 
belonging  to  each.  This  step  ba^  l>een 
forced  on  the  missionaries  by  the  progress 
of  events. 

"The  Japanese  have  lately  shown  them- 
selves anxious  to  form  strong  and  self  sup- 
porting congregations  by  the  union  of  weak 
ant)  sCruggling  ones.  In  oirrying  out  this 
desire  it  has  happened  that  congregations 
belonging  lo  different  Missions  have  been 
united,  and  that  students  trained  under  the 
auspices  of  one  Mission  have  been  settled 
over  congregations  founded  by  another. 
Tbift.  of  cnunte,  ia  just  what  It  should  be, 
and  is  to  \w  expected  in  a  Union  Church; 
and  Ihe  missionarlen.  ailapting  themselves 
to  cb-cumstaoces,  have  wisely  resolved  to 
drop  all  denominational  distinctions  within 
I  he  Church,  and  lo  labor  only  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Japan  a9  a  whole.  It  la  hoped  that  before 
long  a  further  step  will  be  taken,  and  that 
this  genera]  committee  of  mlssioDarles  will 
be  merged  in  a  joint  c  >mmitlee  of  natives 
and  roiBsiooaiies  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Synod."    

Taratd  (o  Hod  rron  ldol«. 

IlTMIl.nOIlACK  A-MAXVU*. 

Chang  Tsu  T'aiis  anolivecf  Cbang>hsn. 
Although  forty  &ix  years  of  sgc,  he  is  our 
junior  ht-lper  Id  the  Kinrbau  work  of  the 
China  Inland  Mluion.  He  ia  at  once  an  in 
stance  of  the  earnest  seeker  fioding,  nnd  a 
monument  of  God's  mercy.  For  tleven 
years,  after  one  of  the  most  straitcbt  sect  of 
their  religion,  he  lived  a  Buddhist.  He  was 
both  a  celituite  nnd  a  rigid  vegi'lariaQ ;  and 
BO  thoroughly  did  he  give  himself  up  to 
that  form  of  idolatry,  that  he  iavestetl 
H(\  (.lOUcaeh— £9  IDs.— a  large  amount  for  a 
Chinaman— in  the  temple  of  hiacholce,  and 
went  to  live  there,  not  as  spriest,  but  as  a 
seeker  after  aalvation.  In  order  that  he 
might  attain  to  the  highest  bliss  offered  him 
by  this  form  of  Buddlii<im,  he  underwent  a 
long  period  of  pi-nance,  by  which  be  sup- 
posed he  wa^  accumulating  imporcant 
merit.  For  three  years  did  poor  Chang  sit 
— with  folded  bands  sod  closed  eyes — in  a 
small  room  "contemplating."  He  would 
only  occasionally  walk  out  to  the  small 
yard  opposite  his  room,  and  would  speak 
with  no  one  but  vegelariaDsof  bissrct,  and 
with  them  only  upon  the  cms  subject  of  their 
teachings. 

Tbcss  Buddhlsls  suppose  that  according 
to  the  way  In  which  the  »oul  leaves  the 
body,  it  will  be  hereafter  happy  or  misera- 


ble.    If  the  soul  should  leave  the   body  | 
the  crown  of  the  head,  it  would  then  g'>j 
Nirvana,  the  Buddhist's  Weaiern  paradll 
if  it  departed  by  the  ear.  it  would  Iw  I 
Into  some  animal ;  if  by  the  eye,  into  a  I 
by  the  mouth,  into  a  fiah;  by  the  no«e.  i 
an  insect;  but  should  it  make  iUexill 
the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  it  would  go^ 
bel).     It  is,  thru,  with  a  view  to  insure  I 
souVa  certain  journey  to  Nirvana,  that  | 
many  hard  and  strange  things  are  dOBe 
vegetariani.  During  the  whole  time  I 
was  engaged  in  his  "contemplation." 
was  aad  and  unhappy,  always  fearing  i 
after  all  he  should  nnt  attain  the  objvct 
bis  hope.     A  vegetarian  friend  of  Chao 
has  never  flept  lying  down  for  fourtr^ 
years,  but  always  In  a  fitting  poaturtbl 
that  attitude  is  coofiidercd  bolt  calcoh 
to  cauEC  the  soul  to  leave  the  boily  )iy  I 
head.     Numbers  of  these  vegetarian  dr 
(ees  will  regularly  awaken  about  midolgl 
and  sit  up  in  their  beds  for  an  hour  or  I 
"cunt4roplatiDg,"and  this  will  be  continu 
for  years,  until,  indeed,  the  soul  leaves  t 
body;  but,  poor  thing?,  they  know  boII 
hoyt  nor  the  *DhHhtr. 

When  Chang  first  heard  the  gospel,  I 
held  it  in  avcrf<ion,  but  In  God's  mercy  i 
at  length  ]e<l  to  think  more  seriously  of  Ibl 
strange  way  of  gelling  to  heaven  by  restlij 
upon  the  merits  of  another— One  moit  I 
and  most  mighty,  able  lo  save  to  the  i 
most;  One  who  bad  full  control  over  I 
other  world,  anil  was  willing  toreceive| 
sinners  from  this. 

Chang  was  at  last  pentiaded  that  I 
snppoiied  accumulated  merit  avoUa 
nothing,  and,  leaving  both  bis  money  aod 
the  temple,  came  right  ouL  Having  beard 
that  I  was  at  Job  shan,  be  walked  one  day 
twenty  five  miles  to  a>k  me  to  baptize  him. 
That  was  about  two  yeara  ago.  The  noin 
pastor  and  I  spoke  to  him  at  some  length, 
and  we  found  htm  very  well  acqualnled 
<for  an  Inquirer)  with  the  goepel.  SK  r- t 
afterwards  he  waa  receivrd  aaacaivdiu- 
men,  and  laat  year  baptized  at  Kincbao. 
For  a  few  months  be  was  a  schoolmastar, 
but  now  he  is  a  hi  Iper,  at  present  living  al 
Chang  shan,  and  goes  every  Sunday  (very 
bad  weather  excepted)  lo  Pebshl  koi  lo  cob- 
duct  the  servicea.  Chang's  testimony  foi 
Christ  is  valuable,  and  most  men  thai  be 
comes  into  close  contact  with  for  some  lit- 
tle lime,  hear  the  gospel  from  hialips.  Ooa 
catechumen  whom  I  hope  to  baptize  oooft. 
and  two  or  three  inquirers  at  Chang  ahas, 
are  all  Chang's  vegetarian  acrjiiatntvnCA 
May  our  gracious  Lord  lead  them  also  intn 
bis  truth,  which  alone  can  make  them  free. 


OpiKiiltiaa  t«  Chrivtiaalty  la  Tarkvj. 

Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  of  Sldon.  Syria. 
writes: 

When  "the  powers  that'be'*  are  hostile  to 
a  work,  it  is  dangerous  TO  auccerd.  Hitherto 
Missions  in  Turkey  have  seemed  to  move 
slowly,  and  especi^ty  bo  it  the  points  ai 


ohKmtion— in  tho  ccnlrea  and  along  ihe 
«aa.  Tlie  Turks  have  laughed  at  our  Bim- 
ifieity  in  penutlng  In  eo  costlir  and  yet  bo 
ftattku  a  woik,  and  bare  ff^lt  quite  safe 
it  tolenting  ua.  Ibrahim  Pacba  said  to 
w  taat  aaluiOD,  in  DamaficuB.  "We  Uiank 
jOQiniMioDftrlefl  for  Ibe  money  jou  spend 
li  tducatlof  Turkish  aubjectf."  Kustcm 
hcha.  for  ten  years  tbe  efficient  Qovernor 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  said  lo  me  also,  "I  ap- 

Keof  your  edncational  work,  and  will  do 
can  lo  further  it,but  I  do  not  approve  of 
craageliatic  work,  and  I  ajuure  you  it 
lU)  act  sacceed. " 

Already  the  success  ot  the  Gospel  Is  such 
Ihal  the  Turkish  OoTernmentcan  no  longer 
dnpiae  sod  let  it  alone.  Not  long  ago  a  aemi 
cfflcUl  ConBlaotlnopIe  paper  publtahed  a 
iMdioi*  article  pointing  out  the  j^rowing 
bflUBce  of  Cbrlatianity  in  Ihe  Turkish 
iBplre,  and  the  dinger  to  lalami^m  from 
ObiMiaD  miuions;  adding,  that  the  Prot- 
Mnt  Mlaaionarief  axe  the  most  aggrfSfcive 
ud  dangerous  of  all,  becau£c  they  aim  at 
coarersion.  It  further  waroed  Mosteioa 
tkuevrry  Christian  diutcb  bnllt  on  Tur- 
Uib  s^il  meaaa  Ibe  downfall  of  a  Bloblcm 
BMque.  1  have  U  oa  gcod  authority  that  the 
pntent  Grand  Vizier  avowa  that  he  will  not 
•How  one  new  place  of  Chrislian  worBhip  lo 
tr built  in  the  Tuikl^h  Empire  while  he  is 
la  power. 

Ve  peUttooed  the  OoTernment  twoand  a 

Uf  yeani  a^,  for  permission  to  remove 

iKt  enlarge  onr  chapel  Id  Sidcn,  and  al- 

Ifcinigh  we  have  followed  up  ttiis  nijuesi 

l^otooaly,  we  are  no  nearer  Ihe  permission 

ttan  we  were  at  the  beginning,  so  far  n«  we 

can  ace    The  friendly  Motlem  dHciala  who 

iarored  the  pcimis&ion  were  complaioed  of 

it  beadt^iuarteta,  and  seTtrely  reprimanded. 

Their  colUaguea  Bold   to  them,  "liiBour 

duty   to  destroy   the  ChrLtian  Ctauicbefl, 

and  will  jou  now  belp  them  to  build  new 

oneal"    Kigbt  of  our  schools  haTO  been 

dosed   by  the  Guvtfioment.  and   are  -ilill 

dosed,  and  the  chapel  doors  sealtd.  and 

wonhip  in  tbem  forbidden:  ibe  keys  being 

taken  by  the  offlclols.    This  is  virtual  con- 

Sacalion.      

l*rf«b|t«rlMi  llktilaa  la  Korva. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Allen,  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Misbfon.ia  in  charge  of  the  Kori-iui 
OoTernment  Uo8pita),  and  writes  home  as 
fellows: 

The  preaenl  boepltal  is  called  the  Hay 
Mln  So,  or  "House  of  C^TiHzed  Virtue." 
The  building  was  formerly  the  home  of 
Hong  Yong  Sik,  who  was  munlereil  during 
the  rentint  troubles.  When  we  look  the 
place. only  the  ibell  reniaint^d  afler  the  very 
complete  looting  It  had  undcri^une.  One 
room  waa  eovered  with  gore,  supposed  to 
be  human  lilood.  The  coat  of  fitting  up  bas 
been  betweou  fttUO  and  $1,000,  which  has 
all  been  puid  liy  the  goveromeot.  Ther«  la 
as  annual  appropriation  of  $300  for  drugs, 
and  the  running  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
government,   the   medicine    and    scrvioeB 


being  free  to  all  who  cannot  pay.  There  is 
room  (or  about  forty  beds,  and  more  can 
be  added. 

Id  the  proposal  a  clause  was  inserted, 
stating  thai  tbephyblcians  in  charge  would 
receive  tbeit  salaries  ftom  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety in  America  which  aupporla  similar  in- 
stitutions in  China.  This  was  unnecessary, 
as  I  nceive  more  than  asalary  from  attend- 
ing the  legalions.  It  waa  insetted  that  they 
might  know  Just  whom  we  were.  Aside 
from  this,  the  king  knows  that  I  am  a  mis- 
sionary, and.  in  face  of  IhlF,  both  king  and 
queen  have  employed  me  to  treat  them  for 
various  troubles,  sad  the  king  has  several 
times  urged  me  not  to  hesitate  tn  asking  for 
what  I  want. 

We  do  not,  aa  misaionariea,  intend  to  do 
any  aggressive  work  until  we  have  mastered 
the  langusge.  by  which  time,  we  hope  the 
medical  work  will  have  so  assured  ibo  peo- 
ple of  our  real  interest  in  their  well  being. 
that  the  present  opposition  will  have  passed 
away. 

There  are  a  numl»er  of  Korean  officials, 
among  whom  we  have  good  reason  for 
numbering  the  king  himaclf,  who  would 
like  to  see  miationary  work  being  success- 
fully carried  on  in  the  country,  and,  in  view 
of  tbe  present  nnccrlain  state  of  affairs,  we 
are  ted  to  hope  that  the  next  social  trouble 
may  remove  the  opposition  acd  place  the 
party  in  power  nhich  is  favorable  to  our 
work.  Already  one  man  bas  applied  to 
have  his  brother  taught  English  and  Cbris 
ttanlly  by  our  missionary,  itn  Underwood, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  retlgion  it  seems 
that  Christianity,  oncestaited,  must  make 
rapid  progress. 

A  rrot«»ti«t  I'nUa  !■  Haaf  Ckoir,  CklDR. 

Rev.  Frank  V.  Mtlls,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Miuion,  writes  from  Hang  Chow: 

bince  Chinese  New  Yesr.  a  ntw  move 
bas  been  made  that  promises  much  toward 
making  the  Gospel  known  throughout  this 
city.  After  the  foreign  missionaries  had 
dtt  cussed  various  methods  and  agreed  upon 
what  seemed  to  be  Ihe  best  plan  of  extend- 
ing  our  work,  another  meeting  was  called 
by  HUhop  Moule  (Church  Missionary  Soci 
ety),  including  three  <r  four  native  helpers 
from  each  of  Ihe  four  missions  in  the  cily. 
Tea  and  refreshments  wtre  served  at  the 
new  boapi  a1.  and  wblle  ibus  engaged  the 
business  (or  which  we  had  met  was  pretty 
well  talked  over,  so  that  when  we  were 
calleil  lo  order  we  were  all  prepared  to 
launch  the  new  scheme.     .  ,>;_:ri-    ■   z!^ 

Our  whole  force  of  eight  mlssiouarlea, 
including  the  Doctor  and  twelve  or  more 
native  helpers,  wiis  divided  mto  four  [>ar 
tics  with  two  missionaries  and  three  natives 
each.  In  each  parly  all  the  missions  were 
represented,  either  by  foreigner,  native,  or 
both.  Each  party  then  agreed  to  take  Its 
turn  in  preaching  the  Oospcl  in  some  prom- 
inent place  in  the  city  for  cne  wedi.  rainy 
days  cnly  excepted.    Each  person  was  lo 
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provide  a  subsUlule  in  caae  he  waa  unablo 
to  fill  bis  place. 

The  pariy  mot  daily  at  our  chapel,  at  2.80 
r.  u.,  and  Hft«r  a  short  devotional  lervlce 
started  for  the  city  hill,  which  waa  ihea 
thronged  with  viaiiora  and  worthiperp.  On 
reaching  the  bill  an  audience  Immediately 
gathered,  and  after  a  brief  word  of  expla* 
nation  and  a  prayer,  they  were  addreaied 
for  upward  of  two  hours  by  tbe  difTeront 
members  of  the  parly.  The  work  on  the 
bill  wascontinued  for  two  weeks  until  the 
place  was  desoiled  by  Iheworshipers.  Tbea 
a  popular  resort  in  Ihe  centre  of  Ihe  cily 
was  occupied.  This  place  is  visited  by 
hundreds  of  people  every  day.  Here  are 
all  sorts  of  gambling  devices,  fortune  tel- 
lers, quack  doctors.  monnubankB,  etc.  Do 
the  outskirts  of  tbis  babel  five  heralds  of 
the  Gospel  daily  take  their  Biond.  and  wit- 
ness for  Ihe  true  God  and  HisSon  Jesua 

Mounted  upon  some  logs  by  the  roadside 
we  can  be  seen  by  every  one  in  ihn  crowd 
which  galbers,  numbering  from  fifty  to 
over  two  hundred  persons  at  a  time.  Of 
course  this  crowd  is  constantly  chonging, 
so  that  the  number  who  actually  bear  some- 
thing  of  Ihe  Truth  is  much  greater.  Every- 
thing thus  far  baa  been  veryquiel.  The 
only  serious  dlalurbance  has  come  from  the 
chair  bearers  and  cooties,  who,  finding  the 
road  partially  blocked  up.  make  their  pe- 
culiar cry  for  room  through  which  lo  pass. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  work  which  it  la 
proposed  to  carry  on  In  some  form  during 
tbe  year. 

It  is  nut  expected  to  take  the  place  of 
chapel  preaching,  but  rather  to  be  an  addi- 
tion to  ihat  work.  The  cfaspcls  are  a]] 
optn,  except  where  a  betprr  may  be  taking 
his  turn  in  the  open  air  preaching,  and 
there  Is  no  one  lo  take  his  place.  Small 
sheets  or  cards,  having  tbe  name  and  loca- 
tion of  each  of  tbe  cbapela  in  the  city,  are 
l)eing  preparwl  f t  r  dihtribution.  and  the 
Eame  msy  also  be  Blami>ed  on  the  covers  of 
all  Ihe  tracts  that  are  distributed.  How  this 
woik  will  develop,  it  ia  impossible  to  say. 
A  monthly  meeUng  will  be  held  for  prayer, 
conference,  and  a  discussion  of  what  bas 
oeen  done  and  what  is  best  to  do  ncxk 
ThHt  Ihe  good  I..ord  will  bltsi  us  la  our  sin- 
ctfre  belief. 

ConmnloBi  ■■  SAilalla. 

Mr,  SiivcnEon,  of  the  Krcc  Church  ol 
Scotland  Mii<non  among  the  Biintal.4  of 
IndiB,wriTesfrom  Pachamba,  India.ilay  13: 

Lait  Sunday  we  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
mitting several  (?antn]ahere  IntolbeCburcb 
by  baptism.  They  hare  been  under  inatruo- 
lion  for  tome  time,  and  we  have  been 
cheered  by  the  intelligent  npprehensioa 
which  they  msnifesled  of  tbe  solemn  step 
which  they  were  taking.  In  writing  to  Dr. 
O.  Bmith  kome  time  ago.  I  mrntloiicd  the 
pleasure  with  which  we  received  seven  girls 
and  three  boya  in  the  month  of  March. 
Again,  a  few  wetks  ago,  tbe  heaihen  wife 
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of  a  lad  who  wm  liKptized  in  18T«  was  bap- 
tized along  with  Ihetr  child.  She  had  long 
refused  to  join  her  buab&nd,  but  about  bIz 
moDtbH  ago  the  coDsented  to  do  bo,  aodbas 
since  beou  under  Inatruction.  Again  on 
Sunday  last  the  Lord  gave  us  the  great 
pleasure  of  seeing  thirteen  added  to  the 
Church.  These  included  a  family  of  bix— 
the    husband,    hi*    wife,  and    four  chil- 

There  were  also  three  of  another  family— 
tw  J  brothers  and  a  slater.  An  older  brother 
and  bis  wife  are  also  Chriatiiiiia;  and  we 
bad  hoped  that  the  old  mother,  who  lives 
with  btr  ChriaUan  son  and  bis  wife,  would 
have  come  along  with  ber  family  at  this 
time.  But  it  U  bard  for  the  old  people  to 
cut  Uiemselvesoff  from  the  conneol ions  and 
prejadlcen  of  a  lifetime.  Al  first  wbeo  she 
went  lo  live  with  her  Christian  son,  she 
would  not  stay  in  the  bouse  while  be  con- 
dueled  worship.  This  Is  all  changed  now. 
I  don't  thiuk  she  alturapted  much  to  keep 
her  family  back;  and  she  came  in  eighteen 
miles  on  Saturday  to  see  her  three  children 
baptized.  Two  others  of  Uio»  baptized 
are  also  brothers,  and  they  are  the  first 
break  In  a  family  that  has  been  slaying 
here  for  the  past  eight  years.  Wc  hope 
that  eome  others  of  the  family  may  soon 
follow  tbeir  example. 

The  family  of  six  above  referred  to  have 
for  a  long  time  bsen  under  Christian  in- 
ctrucUonaud  iutluence,  ibdy  beiDg  relatives 
of  eome  who  have  been  Chrialiaos  for 
yeani.  The  husband  is  a  very  intelligent 
Sactal;  and  I  believe  his  baptism  is  the  re- 
ault  of  real  conviction.  1  trust  the  good 
work  may  coBliuuc,  and  that  we  may  ece 
more  and  more  added  to  the  Church.  At 
Che  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  special 
meetings  for  prayer  for  a  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ohost,  and  that  he  might  turn  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  blmaelt.  The  teach- 
ers and  some  of  the  Christian  boys  met 
every  night  for  some  time,  and  we  bad  very 
i[oo^1  meetings;  and  we  believe  the  Lord  is 
Qow  answering  our  prayers. 

Our  ordinary  work  is  going  en  much  as 
UBual.  The  two  lads  who  asdsted  me  in 
the  village  school  work  as  palshala  inspec- 
tors have  both  left  this  work.  One  has 
goae  to  assist  Dr.  Dyer  in  the  dispensary. 
He  ia  an  Inlelligent.  willing  lad;  and  when 
Dr.  IJyer  re<iufred  one,  I  was  very  glad  to 
be  able  to  let  him  have  Manjbi.  But  almost 
Immediately  afterwards  tlie  other  one  left 
me  without  any  warning.  lie  has  gone 
over  to  the  Santal  Pergunnahs,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  larger  salary,  I  suppose.  He 
sayii  the  work  was  too  heavy  for  him. 
Theec*  things  are  very  trying,  but  we  must 
expect  Ihem;  and  let  us  hope  that  be  may 
bo  enabled  to  live  the  life  of  a  Christian  In 
Us  new  sphere.  1  have  appointed  two 
others  to  their  work,  who,  although  not  so 
well  educated  as  the  other  two,  will  do 
their  work  very  well 


CoaTtnUi  of  ■  Fvakl*  Wlleh  Doctor, 

The  Rev.  Owen  Watkins.  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Allsaion  in  South  Africa,  writes  of  the 
conversion  of  a  female  witch  doctor.  He 
says: 

I  visited  Swaziland  two  yeara  ago,  and 
while  holding  services  in  a  reed  hut  I  saw 
for  the  Srst  lime  tliia  woman.  She  cune 
to  the  service,  but  sat  ou  the  tloor,  close  to 
the  door  so  thai  she  could  go  away  at  any 
moment.  During  the  service  some  one 
touched  ber  and  at  once  she  ran  away. 
Kexl  day  Daniel  and  I  went  to  visit  a 
heathtn  kroal  aome  two  miles  distant. 
There  waa  a  groat  feast,  and  crowds  of  peo- 
ple had  come  from  all  the  country  round  to 
celebrate  Uie  coming  of  age  of  the  chief's 
daughter. 

Thin  female  witch  doctor  bad  been  sent 
for  to  perform  certain  heathen  rites  and  go 
tbrougb  her  incantations  to  make  the  girl 
lucky  and  to  keep  away  from  her  all  evil 
spirits.  These  rites  had  been  performed 
before  our  arrival.  When  we  got  there, 
the  great  heathen  dance  bad  just  begun. 
AU  the  women  and  girls  daucod  first,  and 
afttrwsrds  the  men  and  youths.  1  have 
only  10  deal  with  the  female  dance.  The^y 
were  all  in  their  heathen  finery  and  each 
had  an  assegai  and  dancing  shield. 

At  the  head  of  the  dance  and  leader  of 
the  whole  was  the  female  witch  doctor. 
She  favetbe  step  and  led  Ibc  chant,  which 
they  all  sang  as  they  danced,  recounting 
the  beauty  andvirtues  of  the  cbief'a  daugh- 
ter, the  glory  of  her  father's  house,  and  the 
happiness  of  the  man  who  should  lead  her 
lo  hifl  kraal  aa  his  bride.  The  vritch  doctor 
was  decorated  bcyoud  all  the  rest.  Ber 
body  was  smeared  with  red  clay,  and  her 
hair  done  Into  long  bangs,  which  bung  all 
round  her  head  and  face.  Oa  her  arms 
and  legs  she  had  rings  of  beads  and  wide 
rings  of  brass.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
battle  axe,  and  in  the  other  a  shield.  But 
what  made  her  so  awful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen  was,  that  around  her  neck  and 
waist  bung  all  those  dread  charms  used  iu 
witchcraft,  by  which  tbey  believed  she 
could  discover  over>'  secret  thing  from  a 
lost  child  to  a  murderer. 

As  she  Jumped  and  leaped  and  shouted, 
as  she  changed  the  chant  and  step  of  the 
daoce,  she  seemed  like  one  possessed  of 
devils.  As  I  gazed  upon  her  [  wondered 
if  it  was  poasiblti  to  save  a  woman  like  her, 
and  my  heart  went  up  to  Qod  that  Uis  Di- 
vine Spirit  might  draw  even  her  to  Christ. 
Last  Tuesday,  when  the  people  came  to 
aalute  me,  I  noticed  one  woman  was  very 
much  affected  when  I  spoko  to  her;  and 
then  Daniel  toM  me  thu  mu  t\e  witch  doctor, 
now  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed, 
and  la  her  right  mind.  The  Divine  Spirit 
had  indeed  come  upon  her  and  she  could 
not  kt>ep  away  from  the  services,  and  she 
often  came  privately  to  Mrs.  Daniel  to  tell 
of  the  burden  upon  her  beari. 
She  tried  to  pray,  but  said  when  she  did 


80  it  aeemed  u  if  evil  spirits  were 
her  away.  Often  when  trylog  to  p: 
mercy  in  the  prayer-meeting  she  w< 
rush  away  to  the  solitudes  of  the  iDO«Uk< 
tains,  and  there  wander  about  like 
ijuiet  spirit.  Little  by  little  more 
came  (o  her  dark  mind,  and  al  last  she  wu 
able  to  trust  on  Christ,  who  saves  to  the 
uttermost. 

She  was  at  once  transformed,  and  bar 
life  was  changed.  The  red  clay  of  bealhea- 
ism  was  washed  away  and  she  dreawd  u  i 
Chzistlas  woman  with  her  head  c-ovwed. 
All  her  charms  and  implemeate  of  witcb- 
craft  she  burned  with  lire  aud  would  oot 
throw  them  away  lest  otbera  should  find 
tht-m  and  thereby  wurk  wickedness.  Iliir 
witchcraft  had  brought  her  great  gain,  bat 
she  gave  up  all  for  Christ.  She  had  b«a 
living  with  a  man  who  was  no:  herkoi* 
band  even  by  native  cusloma.  she  at  oocfl 
left  him  and  came  to  Mahamba  with  ber' 
little  boy. 

She  is  now  very  poor  but  very  bappy. 
and  she  works  In  a  little  plot  of  ground 
where  her  mealies  (maize)  grow,  and  so 
provides  for  herself  and  child.  At  her 
own  special  request  she  was  baptixed  "Mary 
Magdalene,"  and  like  that  other  Mary  sbe 
loved  much  because  much  had  been  for- 
given. As  the  humble,  joyful  woman 
bowed  her  head  as  the  baptismal  water  USL 
upon  her  face,  the  heathen  present  stood 
amazed,  and  fear  came  upon  aU. 

Her  conversion  and  baptism  have  coa- 
founded  the  heathen;  in  their  eyea  the  mo- 
cess  of  the  Gospel  is  now  assured,  nothing 
can  withstand  it.  In  many  a  distant  hea- 
then kraal  to  day  the  story  is  being  told  by 
heathen  lips  lo  wondering  heathen  can, 
and  many  will  come  to  Mahambft  to  know 
if  these  things  are  so.  Our  joy  of  harvcal 
is  too  great  for  words,  we  can  only  Mf, 
"rraUcOod." 


BoaiX 
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Supervlllioi  1b  WmI  Africa. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sanders,  of  the  American  1 
MiasiOD,  wrlt«s  from  Ballundu,  West  Airicafl 

"Here,  as  all  over  the  heathen  world,  the 
people  are  in  bondage  through  their  super- 
BtilioBB.  For  Instance,  nearly  all  the  men 
and  boys  of  two  villages  went  to  hiint.  Ons 
young  man  was  bitten  by  a  anake.  This 
was  a  bad  omen,  and  the  bunt  was  abso- 
doued.  Furthermore,  the  young  man  bsd 
lo  go  three  times  as  far  as  necessary,  lo 
avoid  crossing  a  stream,  which  is  'chikola,' 
meaning  about  the  same  as  'tabu.'  They  ie> 
soried  to  divination,  to  discover  the  reason 
for  the  bite.  Information  was  given  thai 
some  ocJ^uiu  (departed  spirits)  has  not  re- 
ceived due  attention.  These  spirits  are  by 
no  means  long  suffering.  They  believe  ia 
pressing  their  claims,  and  make  e  fusi 
when  things  do  not  suit  them.  So  this  par- 
ticular ochilulu  was  persuading  them  some* 
what  as  Absalom  iuflueoced  Joab.  Haviag 
a  regard  for  their  future  good  (or  that  of 
the  wizard),  as  well  as  for  their  own,  be 
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threw  in  the  information  that,  had  they 
been  stiff-necked  and  continued  to  hunt  Id 
■l^te  of  the  evil  omen,  he  would  have  set  a 
Uon  upon  them. 

^'Another  case  oocnned  a  few  days  ago. 
A  hyena  caught  a  pig  at  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage. In  the  morning  they  sought  by  dl- 
Tination  to  get  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
In  this  case,  also,  it  proved  that  some  ochi- 
lola  had  not  received  his  dues.  I  laughed 
ttt  them,  and  said  it  was  the  shif tleesness  of 
the  owner.  If,  instead  of  being  so  lazy,  he 
bad  shut  up  the  beast  in  a  good,  stout  pen, 
the  hyena  could  not  have  got  at  it,  ochilulu 
or  no  ochilulu.  They  laughed,  too,  and,  I 
presume,  pitied  my  ignorance.  How  much 
they  need  the  freedom  wherewith  the  Son 
mnketh  free— freedom,  among  other  things, 
&om  the  fear  of  the  malice  of  these  spectres 
of  their  imagioationsl  How  much  they 
need  to  become  Christ's,  and  to  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  unto 
those  who  are  good  I" 

.   .    -^^     Itollfloaf  CoadltloB  of  Japaa. 

Her.  W.  J.  White,  of  the  English  Bap- 
tist Mission,  writer  from  Japan: 

Whatever  f rien  Is  at  home  may  conceive 
from  certain  statements  in  regard  to  the 
mental,  moral,  and  religious  coadition  of 
the  Japanese,  the  fact  that  the  nation  to- 
day ia  almost  as  much  heathen  as  it  ever 
was  Is  only  too  sadly  evident  to  us  who  are 
diily  brought  face  to  face  with  the  actual 
immoral  and  heathenish  condition  of  things 
in  Japan.  Of  course,  with  the  exception 
of  here  and  there  an  instance  in  the  interior, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fierce  and  bitter  opposition,  and  that  old 
spirit  of  hatred  to  Chriitianity,  which  was 
ao  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  some 
twenty  years  ago,  has  for  the  most  part  dis- 
appeared. 

And  it  may,  moreover,  be  affirmed  that 
there  is  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  rulers  a 
Tery  decided  and  outspoken  sympathy  with 
the  Christiaa  missionary  and  his  work ;  and 
poeribly,  were  it  not  for  considerations  in 
T^ard  to  traders  taking  advantage  of  any 
stepe  the  Government  may  take  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing  travel  and  residence  in  the 
intwior,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  missionary  itinerating  through- 
out the  entire  empire.  There  ia  another 
fact  vividly  apparent  to  those  who  are  seek- 
ing the  wdfare  of  the  Japanese,  and  who 
anxioaaly  observe  what  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  on  the 
minds  of  the  multitudes. 

It  is  plain  to  those  of  us  who  have  large 
Intercourae  with  the  people,  that  they  feel 
conscious  of  a  night  of  terrible  spiritual 
darkneas,  which  in  these  latter  days  is  being 
felt  by  the  advent  of  the  light  of  Qospel 
Truth.  They  are  conscious  of  their  dark- 
ness, but  the  aad  truth  is  that  they  love  this 
darkness;  and  bow  long  a  time  will  elapse 
ere  they  embrace  the  light,  and  walk  in  it, 
of  course  we  cannot  tell. 


The  faith  which  brought  us  here  as  work- 
ers, however,  enables  us  to  look  forward 
to  a  day  when  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
shall  triumph  In  this  fair  "land  of  the  mom 
ing,"  even  as  it  has  triumphed  in  other 
lands.  But  looking  over  Japan  to  day,  the 
conviction  is  that  there  must  be  much  pa^ 
tienttoil  and  waiting  on  God  in  prayer,  ere 
his  kingdom  is  finally  established  in  this 
empire.  I  mention  tills  to  show  honr  evi- 
dent it  is  that  Japan  as  a  mission  field  in- 
vites a  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  Chris- 
tian friends  at  home. 


Hisoellany. 


The  demolition  of  the  Ghetto  at  Rome, 
the  oldest  Jewish  quarter  in  Europe,  dating 
from  before  Cseair's  time,  is  proceeding 
rapidly. 

Misses  HcGahan  and  Wilson,  of  the  Uni- 
ted Presbyterian  Church  Mission  in  India, 
have  returned  to  the  United  States;  the 
former  is  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa. ,  the  latter  in 
Horning  Sun,  Iowa. 

The  English  Primitive  Methodist  Confer- 
ence have  adopted  the  report  of  a  special 
committee,  reeommending  that  new  mis- 
sions should  be  established  at  Opobo,  on 
the  Congo,  and  in  South  Africa. 

Rev.  Robert  Stewart  writes  from  India 
that  the  desire  for  religious  instruction,  es- 
pecially upon  the  Sabbath  day,  is  growing 
among  the  native  Christians  in  the  nelfch- 
borfaood  of  Marall,  Shahabdike  and  other 
places. 

Rev.  Uarderros  Biraganian,an  Armenian, 
and  for  37  years  the  pastor  of  an  Armenian 
Congregational  Church  at  Arabkir,  Ar- 
menia, was  received  into  the  Baptist  Church 
in  New  York  on  June  28,  and  ordained  to 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  ministry  July  18. 

In  China  the  great  centre  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Is  at  the 
dispensary  at  Ichaug,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  treating  9,188  patients  the  past 
year.  There  are  now  23  communicants  In 
the  native  church.  A  generous  friend  hss 
offered  to  undertake  the  expense  of  erect- 
ing 1q  Ichang  a  suitable  house  for  the  Mis- 
sion at  a  cost  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

Three  young  men  arc  under  appointment 
as  foreign  missionaries  In  the  Southern 
Presbyterian  Church:  Rev.  R  E.  McAlplne 
of  Alabama,  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Griiman  of  Vir- 
ginia for  Japan;  Rev.  G.  W.  Thompson  of 
Tennessee  for  Brazil.  Beside  the  regular 
contributions  of  the  Church,  a  special  con- 
tribution of  $5,000  is  called  forte  send  out 
these  missionaries  and  start  them  in  their 
work. 

On  the  24th  of  June  the  Rev.  Samuel  D. 
Ferguson  was  consecrated  in  New  York 
'  'Bishop  of  Cape  Palmas  and  Regions  Ad- 
jacent" in  West  Africa.  Bishop  Ferguson 
is  a  colored  man.  He  was  bom  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  at  six  years  of  age  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Liberia  and  was 


educated  there.  He  Is  now  48  years  of  age, 
and  returns  at  once  to  Africa  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  writes  from  Belmt, 
Syria,  Hay  18:  "Yesterday  was  a  glad  day 
in  the  Belmt  Church.  We  received  nine- 
teen memtwrs  on  profession  and  three  by 
letter.  Eighteen  of  the  whole  number 
were  young  people— Jl/tsm  <jf  them  young 
todfiMnand^rZi  and  three  young  men.  The 
addition  of  forty-one  members  to  the  Beirut 
Church  in  five  months  is  something  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of  the  church. " 

Dr.  John  B.  Haygoonl  writes  from  Con- 
stantinople, Jan.  4,  that  the  previous  quar- 
ter had  Iwen  a  memorable  one  for  its  wit- 
nessing the  organization  of  the  "First  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Constantinople,"  and  the 
"First  Bithynian  Baptist  Church;"  the  first 
organized  on  April  26  with  five  charter 
members,  the  second  organized  May  8,  with 
sixteen  charter  members,  in  a  village  of 
Bithynia,  about  eighty  five  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  at  its  last  session  in  May,  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  137  to  77,  a  report  which  ac- 
corded with  the  findings  of  the  conunls- 
sloners  who  went  out  to  India  that  "the 
serious  accusations  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral management  and  condition  of  the  Mis- 
sion made  by  Mr.  Haatie  are  without  foun- 
dation." We  trust,  for  the  good  of  the 
Mission  work  in  India  that  there  will  be  no 
more  agitation  of  a  subject  which  has 
already  resulted  in  much  Injury. 

The  Methodist  Centennial  High  School 
at  Lucknow,  India,  of  which  Rev.  B.  H. 
Badiey,  d.d.,  is  principal.  has2S0  pupils  in 
attendance  about  evenly  divided  between 
Christians,  Hindus,  and  Mohammedans. 
The  Dr.  says:  "Our  older  students  are  ren* 
dering  marked  service  as  teaehers  in  the 
city  Sunday  schools,  a  work  in  which  they 
take  great  delight  and  in  which  they  engage 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  not  surpassed 
by  the  native  preacher ;  sad  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  the  other  evening  to  find  a  group 
of  the  boys  singing  and  explaining  the  gos- 
pel in  the  street  near  the  boarding-house. 
Quite  a  number  will  probably  preach." 

Rev.  James  W.  Soger,  of  the  Southern 
Methodist  Mission  in  Brazil,  writes  from 
Firacicaba,  May  27:  "On  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  present  month  we  received  four  mem- 
bers into  full  connection,  two  of  whom  are 
connected  with  Collegio  Piraclcaba.  Last 
Sunday  night  five  persons  offered  them- 
selves for  membership.  Last  night,  Tues- 
day, a  lady  declared  her  desire  to  unite 
with  the  Church.  The  outlook  is  inviting 
to  faithful  work.  By  the  way,  let  the  con- 
tributions to  the  Centennial  College  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  continue,  yea,  increase  in  quan* 
tlty  and  multiply  in  number,  until  the  full 
amount  asked  for  that  enterprise  is  in  hsnd. 
That  institution  will  be  no  mean  monument 
to  the  generous  liiwrallty  of  our  women 


ftntl  children  on  ibe  occulon  of  Ibli  Cen- 
tencldl  cetobrattoo." 

The  Woman'd  Bonrd  of  Missions  of  Ihe 
Methodist  EpiBCOp&l  Church,  Boiilh,  have 
withdrawn  .their  two  mifeionarice  from 
Ceolral  Mexico.  We  regret  very  much 
that  IhiH  haa  been  found  advisable.  The 
chief  rensoD  seems  to  have  been  that  "the 
Superintendent  of  the  Minion  and  the 
Woman's  Board  differed  as  to  methods  of 
work. "  The  Board  has  appropriated  for 
the  ensuine  year  to  Chins,  t'iS.THO ;  Mexican 
Border.  96.230;  Brvzil,  $16,000:  Indian 
Territory,  |1,900;  travel  and  half  salary  of 
two  returned  missionarias.  $097;  office, 
piloting  and  cootingtnl  expenses,  $3,600: 
matiiDfc  a  f^aud  total  of  $51,837. 

Proleelant  roisstonaries  in  Alexico  meet 
with  violent  opposition  from  the  Roman 
Catholics— especially  the  priests.  As  au 
illuBtration  we  copy  a  paper  posted  up  on 
the  church  doors  In  San  Andrea  Tuetia: 
*'I!Ax;bbta  Catoucob!! 

"There  are  sold  and  even  given  away  in 
this  town,  by  a  meMenger  of  the  Protest 
ants,  New  Testaments  and  printed  tracts. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  foi bidden  all  the 
writings  of  said  Proleatente.  He  incurs 
mortal  sin  and  excommunication  who  buys 
them,  receives  ihem,  reads  them,  and  dare 
not  give  them  to  Ibe  eura  to  be  burned. 
For  God's  sake  dent  buy  themt 

"SlCura,  VickstbJ.  Lopez," 

Rev.  F.  W.  March,  of  the  Syrian  Pre^ 
byierian  Mission,  writes  from  Tripoli. 
Syria:  At  Hums  is  a  cbuich  of  fifty  nine 
members,  all  doing  well  But  the  thing  of 
special  interest  was  what  might  be  caJled 
a  Boys'  Cbrisiian  Association,  About  forty 
boys  come  together  every  Sabbath,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  teacher  of  the  day 
school,  snd  spend  the  hour  before  the 
assembling  of  the  Sunday  school  in  study- 
ing the  Bible  and  prayer.  They  also  take 
a  collection,  a  matter  of  which  they  arc 
very  proud.  They  have  purchased  books 
for  their  own  ttudy,  such  as  Dr.  Newton's 
"Life  of  Christ'*  and  the  Annotated  New 
Testament;  have  distributed  Testaments 
mroong  the  poor,  and  are  proposing  now  a 
contribution  to  the  board  for  ibt  heathen. 
Many  of  tbete  boys  g^ve  strong  evidence  of 
being  true  CiuiiitiaDS. 

Rev.  Dr.  I.  O.  Bliss  writes  from  Turkey 
as  follows  respecting  Bulgaria:  In  that 
port  of  Bulgaria  occupied  by  the  Sletbodtst 
Episcopal  missionaries,  there  were  sold  in 
1864,  2,143  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Of 
these  one-tenth,  or  214,  were  Bibles,  I.^IS 
were  Teslamentf,  and  816  Parts.  This 
number  is  an  s^^vanee  on  the  sales  by  the 
tame  agency  in  1888  of  t-ighty  three  toI- 
ames.  For  the  last  six  years  the  increase 
year  by  year  has  been  steady  and  most  en- 
couraging—a  pleasing  indication  that  the 
word  of  God  is  being  more  highly  prized 
by  the  people  of  that  princlpaliiy.  One  of 
the  workers  in  tliis  miatlon  ssys:    "The 


gospel  is  sure  to  win,  although  the  condtct 
may  be  long  and  ofUmes  discouraging." 
There  is  certainly  a  great  change  going  on 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  Bible 
work  has  more  and  more  the  approval  of 
the  patriotic,  thinking  men  of  the  country. 
Not  long  since  it  was  estimated  that  there 
wercnotmore  than  150.000  readers  in  ibe 
principality.  However  this  may  be,  the 
cause  of  educnlion  is  making  great  strides 
and  the  number  of  readers  is  rapidly  on  the 
increase.  With  the  enlightenment  and 
progress  of  the  people  our  Bible  work  has 
iniimate  relstions,  snd  there  is  much  to  en- 
courage us  in  our  labors. 

The  Kev.  John  Innocent,  niralooaty  in 
i;binu  nf  the  Knglish  Methodist  New  Con 
nexion.  is  now  In  England,  after  26  yesrs 
of  service  tn  China.  In  a  recent  speech  he 
said:  "Twenty  Qve  years  ago  there  were 
ISO  missionaries  in  China,  including  the 
wives  of  missionaries,  lay  misstonatiea  as 
well  as  clericitl,  and  now  there  are  'lOO: 
25yenrfl  ago  there  were  2.000  communi 
cant',  or memberit  of  churches.  nowfi.'i,0<Xt: 
(applause)  then  only  50orgiini/.ed  churches. 
DOW  400;  then  lO  native  ordained  pastors, 
now  over  1<XI:  then  170  native  preachers, 
now  above  600;  25  years  ago  there  were  no 
theological  schools  and  no  students,  now 
iO  of  such  schools,  with  200  under  con- 
slant  training;  then  the  missionaries  only 
occupied  posts  in  four  out  of  the  18  prov- 
inces of  Chiaft.  now  17  are  occupied." 
Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Connexional 
wotk  work  in  China,  be  said,  "Twcniy 
five  years  ago  wo  had  four  misstcnaries; 
now  13.  We  then  had  no  stations  or  insti- 
tutions ;  we  bod  fixed  ourtelvcs  in  Shanghai, 
and  we  were  waiting  for  openings  Ihat  did 
not  come  till  the  war  of  1800.  Now  we 
have  83  stations.  At  that  time  we  had  no 
native  members:  we  have  now  above  1,100, 
besides  a  number  of  candidates.  Then  we 
bad  nonative  preacheni;  now  we  have  40. 
We  bad  then  no  training  college,  no  day- 
schools;  now  we  have  both  well  supplied 
with  students.  Then  we  had  no  hospitals; 
now  we  have  two  hospitals  orme<liral  mis- 
■icns,  to  which  thomands  of  visits  are  paid 
by  patients  every  year." 

Rev.  J.  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Preaby- 
tcfian  Million,  writes  from  Callao,  Peru: 
Mrs.  Peterson,  a  Swede,  a  washerwoman 
and  lllitctato,  is  the  only  missionary  to  the 
oatives  that  1  know  of  in  Peru.  She  reads 
the  Bible  to  them,  and  is  diligent  in  tidkiug 
to  them  about  their  souls'  welfare.  When 
the  women  employed  by  her  get  to  quarrel 
ing  during  Iheir  washing,  Mrs.  P.  gels  out 
her  Spanish  Bible  and  reads  to  them  about 
the  blessedness  <jf  peacemakers,  when  the]' 
aiecomp^ainingaodfault-Snding  with  life's 
cares,  she  brings  out  the  Bible,  nits  down 
and  reads  to  them  about  casting  their  care 
upon  the  Lord.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  seems  to  be  more  devoted  to  the  Lord 
and  to  His  cause,  in  the  redemption  of  the 


degruled,  than  this  poor,  bardwork 
woman.  It  was  the  first  thought  of 
heart,  therefore,  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Mtf. ' 
win's  presence,  to  have  him  go  to  berbooM 
and  talk  to  the  nalives.  On  Monday  ud 
Tuesday  she  put  on  ber  good  clothes,  sad 
out  she  went  to  give  personal  inviiatioaiL 
Tuesday  evening  saw  some  Afty  of  ttaoK, 
men,  women  and  children,  seated  qnlolly 
in  the  rooms,  a  policeman  among  the  bob- 
ber.  Mr.  M.  told  them  we  would  begin  by 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  all  in- 
stantly knreled  and  followed  bim.  ?o,  loo, 
at  Ihe  close  all  kneeled  and  repeated  atler 
him  a  short  prayer.  We  sang  two  pieces 
in  Spanish.  When  Mr.  M.  requested  tU 
who  desired  such  a  eervice  on  some  other 
occasion  lo  raise  the  band,  nearly  all  wsn 
lifted.  On  Thursday  eveniogsoroe  young 
men  were  at  Mrs.  Peterson's,  holding  a 
prayer  meeting,  when  i  number  of  natives, 
thinking  Mr.  Aterwin  was  there,  gaihertd 
In.  The  service  in  Englith  was  dosed,  iwt 
MrF.  P,  talked  lo  tbem.  I  am  only  con- 
firmed in  the  impresslcas  formed  long  sgo. 
that  the  natives  in  Peru  are  ready  for  the 
truth.  On  Sunday  and  on  Friday  eveniDgi 
tbey  come  into  our  meetings  and  stt  awhile. 
most  respectfully,  trying  to  undeniaiui 
what  is  said. 


HisrioDary  Literature. 


A  MiLUuN  I'OH  MisatoNB.  An  exerclas 
for  Sunday  schools,  prepared  by  R«v.  W. 
T.  Smith,  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and 
with  Music  selected  by  Cbaplain  ^IcCabe. 
Its  use  will  help  the  cause.  Price  only  $130 
per  one  hundred  copies.  Order  from  Ph3- 
lips&  Hunt,  805  Broadway,  New  Vork. 

Tnc  Mkla  at  Ttnjarrim.  OHmpses  of 
Missionary  Life  and  Work  in  India.  A 
Book  for  Children,  written  by  Rev.  B.  H. 
Badlf  y,  d.d  ,  for  ten  years  a  missionary  io 
North  India.  It  is  not  only  instructive  but 
eulcrlaining.  Well  written  and  well  illttt- 
trateil,  we  bespeak  for  it  a  place  in  ereiy 
family.  It  Is  well  worth  the  two  dollan 
asked  for  it.  We  have  given  in  this  nom- 
ber  an  extract  from  it  Read  the  story  and 
then  order  the  book  from  PbiUtps  Sc  Dant» 
Now  York.  The  author  will  place  us  under 
obligations  by  doing  what  a  privute  note 
telts  us  is  in  his  mind,  giving  us  atUI  fur- 
ther infomiaUon  respecting  India. 

IIehalph  of  TH8  CBOse,  or  The  FulBU- 
ing  of  the  Command,  furaishea  us  27  chap- 
ura  on  Mis*ionary  Work,  written  by  F.  SL 
Arnold  Foster,  published  In  X«ondon  by 
Ustcbards,  snd  sold  in  the  United  States 
by  Thomss  Whittsker.  2  Bible  House,  New 
York,  at  $1.75.  After  inlroduct^jry  chap- 
ters on  the  command  given  and  the  wo^ 
to  be  done,  it  tella  us  of  the  mission  woifc 
in  India,  Burma.  China,  Japan,  Afrlta^^ 
America.  Smith  Sefts,  etc.,  and  How  Chil 
drtn  can  help  Missions.  It  is  a  valuabEe 
work  for  reference  and  should  he  In  lbs 
library  of  those  who  would  be  Informed  of 
the  PfOgTCss  of  the  Kingdom. 
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WEDEN  and  Norway  jointly  occupy  the  wbole 
of  the  Suandtoavian  penmaiila.  The  length  of 
the  penitiHiila  lA  about  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  tho  eitrcmf  brcndlb 
along  the  sixtieth  parallel 
about  four  hundred  and  iifty 
milf'B,  The  two  eotintries  aro 
divided  from  each  other  in 
the  North  by  the  Kiolen 
mountainH,  and  South  of 
the»e  by  a  somewhat  conveii- 
ti^nad  line.  Sweden  lies  East 
of  thi«  boundary  and  Norway 
overlaps  Sweden  in  tho 
North,  and  entirely  shatt)  it 

,<>ff  from  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

^^bweden   and   Norway  are 

^^krely    separate  and  indc- 

^Hldent  States,  the  only  bond 

'Of  nnion  between  them  being 
of  a  personal  nature,  in  that 
they  have,  and  are  obliged  to 
have  the  same  Sovereign. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  Jan- 
nary  1-t,  1814,  Norway  was 
ceded  to  the  King  of  Swe- 
den by  the  King  of  Denmark, 
but  the  Norwegian  people  did 
not  recngniitc  this  cession, 
and  declared  themselves  in- 
dependent, and  elected  a  Danish  Prince  as  King. 
The  foreign  powers  refused  to  recognize  the  newly- 
elected  king,  and  on  August  14,  1814,  a  Oonven* 
tion  of  the  Norwegians  solemnly  proclaimed  the  in* 
dependency  of  Norway  in  union  with  Sweden.  An 
extraordinary  Storthing  was  then  convoked  which  made 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  constitution,  and  on  Nov, 
4,  1814,  elected  King  Carl  XIII,  King  of  Sweden,  the 
King  of  Norway.  Since  then  the  two  Kingdoms  have 
been  under  the  rule  of  the  same  King. 

THE  KIXG. 

Oscar  n,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  bom  Jan- 
uary 21,  1820,  the   third  son  of  King  Oscar  I  and  of 
Ken  Josephine,  daughter  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Leuch- 
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tenberg,    He  snooeedcd  to  tho  throne  on  the  denth  nf 
his  brother.  King  Carl  XV.,  SepU  18,  1872. 

He  was  married  June  «,  1B57,  to  Queen  Sophia,  who 
was  born  July  0,  1^311,  daughter  of  the  late  Dake  AVil- 

helm  of  Nasfnu.  He  bar  four 
chiUlron.  His  eldest  »on  and 
the  TTfir  to  the  Thron  e. 
Prince  Gustaf,  was  bom  June 
10,  1858,  and  was  married 
Sept.  20,  1881,  to  Princess 
V  ictoria,  daughter  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

King  Oscar  II  is  the  fourth 
!?'.'Vfreign  of  the  House  of 
IVnto  Carvo,  and  grandson 
of  Marshal  Bemndotte,  who 
wus  elected  ht^ir- apparent  of 
the  crown  of  Sucden  by  the 
Parliament  of  tho  Kingdom, 
Aug.  21,  IMIO,  and  ascended 
Lhelhrone  Feb.  fi,  1818,  under 
the  name  of  Carl  XlVJoban. 
f  le  was  sneceedod  nt  his 
death,  March  8,  1844,  by  his 
only  son,  Oscar.  The  Uttpr 
^  died  July  8,  1850,  and  was 

succeeded  by  his  eldest  soiir 
Carl  XV,  at  whoae  prema- 
ture death,  without  male 
childi-en,  the  crown  fell  to 
his  next  surviving  brother,  the  present  King. 

The  King  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  public  speaker^ 
and  he  is  the  author  of  several  works,  and  an  excellent 
writer  of  poetry.  He  is  thus  described  by  a  recent 
writer:  "The  King  impressedme  very  agreeably  as  being 
a  kind-hearted,  scholarly  gentleman  of  thesituplest  grace 
of  manner.  He  converses  easily,  speaking  English  so 
well  that  I  quite  forgot  he  was  a  Swede.  He  showed 
lively  interest  on  all  literary  topics,  as  also  apon  mutters 
of  special  American  interest.  He  is  tall,  with  the  head 
set  somewhat  forward  on  the  shoulders.  Hin  head  is 
nobly  shaped  aud  large,  his  eyes  are  blue,  dark  lashes 
and  brows  making  them  appear  a  shade  or  two  darker 
than  they  are.    His  smile  lights  up  his  whole  face,  ancL 
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l«nda  it  aUo  an  (•lement  of  humor  wanting  lo  it  iu  re|KJ»«. 
He  U  decidedly  better-looking  than  any  of  his  portraits. 
HiH  hands  are  fine,  with  iho  tirmncss  and  mobiiity  of 
oQiHne  which  express  so  much  to  those  who  divine  char- 
arter  by  this  very  subtle  and  expressive  momber.  Tie 
■kngs  admirably,  and  plays  both  the   piano  and  or<;sn 
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with  skill  and  feeling.    His  motto  i*>,  *The   weltaru  of 
llo  brother  countries.' " 

Scandinavians  arc  the  people  bom  in  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Denmark  and  Finland,  and  their  children.  Rev. 
M.  \V.  Montgomery,  who  has  been  a  ^uperiniendent  of 
work  among  them  in  ihe  United  States,  says  of  them: 
**  The  Scandinavians  firf,  aU  things  connidered,  among 
the  Iftst  foreigners  who  come  to  American  shores.  For  a 
repoblic  where  there  is  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and 
eapecially  where  these  principles  are  the  very  corner- 
stone of  ibe  State,  that  foreign  element  is  most  desirable 
which  most  readily  swings  into  the  current  of  American 
life,  and  becomes  inspired  with  the  genius  of  American 
institutions.  They  who  love  liberty  and  religion  will 
make  the  best  citizens  for  this  repablic.  Just  such  are 
the  Scandinavians.  They  are  almost  universally  Prot- 
efltants;  comparatively  few  of  them  are  sceptics.  They 
have  been  reared  to  believe  in  God,  the  Bible,  the  Sab- 
bath, and  in  salvation  through  Christ.  They  ardently 
lore  the  principles  upon  which  our  republic  re«t«,  and 
-liesceare  intensely  loyal." 


SWBOKK. 

Sweden  has  an  area  of  170,979  square  miles,  wiih 
population  in  ISf^O  of  4, o05,<108,  and  a   population  D< 
31,  1883,  of  4,003,595,    With  the  exception  of  ItM 
Finns,  6,600  Lapp^  and  about  12,000  of   fore" 
(mostly  from  Norway,  Denmark  and  Germans  i 
dish  population  is  entirely  of  the  Soandtna^-ian  braaeli' 
of  the  Teutonic  family. 

The  period   of  Sweden^s  greatneia  corameDces  witi 
the  reign  of  Gusiavus  Adolphus  in  1611,  and  in  Ihe  la 
centnrysheeulargcdher  borders,  taking  in  regions wti 
she  has  since  tost.     Finland,  which   had    belonged 
Sweden  for  above  six  hundred  years,  was  acquired  by' 
Russia  in  1600. 

Tne  Swedes  are  said  to  be  amiable,  industrioos,  bc»- 
pitnble,  and  light -hearted.     The  peopU  arc  divided  into 
fuur  closseb— nobles,  clergy,  burgesses  and  farmers, 
small  freeholder  is  a  very  numerous  class  in  Sweden,! 
ooriKequenoo  of  the  law  of  inheritance   which    wjforc 
chft  subdivision  of  a  property  equally  between  the  rh 
dren.     The  nobility  are  also  numerous,  inasmncb  a^  i 
rank  is  not  limited  lo  a  single  line,  but  descends  equalJp 
to  all  children. 

The  King  must  be  a  member  of  tie  Lutheran  Chun 
and  have  sworn  fealty  to  the  laws  of  the  land,     lie  hiP 
ihf  right  lo  declare    war  and  make  peace,  after  conaolt' 
ing  the  Council  of  State,  and  to  grant  pardon  to  con* 
dt'inned  criminals.     Ho  nominates  to  all  -i  ^  in-oi^, 

both  military  and  civil;  concludes   forcigii  >,  au4_ 

has  a  right  to  preside  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ji 
The  King  possefses  legislative  power  in  matters  of  pal{| 
ical  aduiinistration,  but  in  all  other  rti^petrts  that  puv| 
is  exercised  by  the  Diet  in  concert  with  the  sovereign/ 
and  evei-y  new  law  mast  have  the  assent  of  the  crown. 

The  Diet,  or  Parliament  of  the  realm,  confii&ts  of  tw»j 
chambers,  both  elected  by  the  people.     The  First  Chs 
ber  consiats  this  year  of  139  members,  urone  deputy 
every  30,000  of  the  population,  on  the  basis  of  the  pii] 
Illation  of  18^3.    Thty  must  be  above  as   years  of 
and  are  elected  for  nine  years  and  receive  no  payme 
for  their  services.     The  Second  Chamber  consi&Ca  of  2J 
members,  of  whom  09  are  elected  by  tlie  towns  and  uf 
by  the  rural  districts.     The  election  is  for  three  ye 
and  the  members  receive  for  their  services  1,200  kron 
orjabout  $315  for    each  segsion  uf    four  months,  be 
traveling  expenses.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes  is  ve 
in  the  Diet.    (A  kroner  is  about  20  cents.) 

The  execntivc  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who^ 
acts  under  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  State,  the  bead  ( 
which  is  the  minister  of  State,  and  which  consists  of  i 
members. 

The   mass  of   the  population  adhere  to  the  Luther 
ProtestantJ  Church,  recognised  as  the  State  rcUgic 
There  were  12,bi8hupric»  and  2,40}^  parish  cbn; 
uhapels^in  1(^84.-  At  the  census  of  IHfiO  the  ii" 
"Kvangelioal  Lutherans"  was  returned  at  4,544,434: ' 
Protestant  dissenters,   Baj>tists,  Methodists,  and  olh« 
numbering  10,9H  including  0,091  unbapUxed  chi 
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Of  other  creeds,  there  were  830  Roman  Catholics,  17 
<ireek  CatbolicB,  69  Irvingites,  2,1*83  Jews,  and  414 
lonuons. 
Tbe  kingdom  has  two  uniTersities,  at  Upsala  and 
Xond,  the  former  with  1,730  and  the  latter  with  810 
indents  in  1884.    There  are  upwards  of  130  public  high 
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and  normal  schools  of  various  grades.  Public  elementary 
inetmclion  is  gratuitous  and  compulsory. 

NOKAVAV. 

The  coDslilution  of  Xorway  bears  date  Xov.  i,  18U, 
vitb  several  inodiiications  pa^^sed  at  various  times  up  to 
1884.  It  v«Rts  the  legislative  power  of  ihi-  realm  in  the 
Storthing,  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  people. 
The  king  has  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  makes  all  appointments  but,  except  in  a  few  eases, 
is  not  allowed  to  nominate  any  but  Norwegians  topuhlio 
oflSces.  The  king  possesses  the  right  of  veto  over  laws 
passed  by  the  Storthing,  but,  except  in  constitutional 
matters,  only  for  a  limited  period.  The  royal  veto  may 
be  exercised  twice;  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three  Stor- 
things formed,  by  separate  and  subsequent  elections,  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign. 

The  Storthing  has   114  members;  38  from  towns,  70 
from  rural  districts.     When  assembled  it  divides  itself 
into  two  houses,  the  **I>agtbing"   and  the  "Odelsthing." 
k^be  former  is  composed  of  one-fourth,  and  the  Utter  of 


three-fourths  of  the  memberb,  thus  forming  au  Vpper 
and  Lower  Hou^. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  arc  almost  entirely 
Protest  ant.",  and  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand, adhere  to  the  Lutheran  Church.  All  creeds,  the 
order   >  f   ilio  .Tihuits  ixcfptfd,   are  tolerated,  but  only 
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Lutherans  are  regularly  admitted  to  the  highest  oflSces. 

Education  is  compulsory,  the  school  age  being  seven 
in  town  and  eight  in  the  country  uutil  fourteen.  Chris- 
tiania  has  a  university  attended  by  over  800  pupils. 
Almost  every  town  supports  a  superior  school,  and  there 
are  colleges  in  seventt'cn  of  the  principal  towns. 

A  census  of  the  population  is  taken  every  ten  years. 
The  census  of  December  31,  IfiVs,  showed  a  population 
of  },eot3,900  on  an  area  of  rJ2,$09  square  miles.  In  1875 
there  were  7,594  Finns,  15,718  Lapps,  700  gipsies,  and 
4,4t!l  of  mixed  race  between  Xorwcgians,  Finns,  and 
Lapps.  Of  the  67,n50  foreign  born  population,  29,340 
were  Swedes,  2,205  Danes,  1,471  Germans,  2,709  Fin- 
landers,  

St.  Han's  Kve  is,  in  Sweden,  the  most  joyous  nigbt  of 
the  whole  year.  In  parts  of  the  country,  more  especially 
in  the  provinoes  of  Bohus  and  Scania,  and  in  districts 
bordering  on  Xorway,  in  which  country  Balder  was  wor- 
shiped, it  is  celebrated  by  the  frequent  discharge  of  tire- 
arms,  and  also  by  huge   bonfires — formftrl'^  ^^^'tA-  R*aX- 
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der's  Balar,  symbols  of  the  obsequies  of  thai  God.  whose 
body  was  eniistimed  on  an  immense  fuueral  pyre — which 
arr^  kindled  at  duttk  on  hilU  and  eiuiuenceB,  and  throw  a 
glaiv  of  light  over  the  face  of  all  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. It  16  remarkable  that  it  is  still  the  custom  to  dance 
around^  aiid  jump  over  and  through,  these  6ree,  remind- 
ing nne  of  the  ancient  feasts  of  Baal 
the  worshipers  are  de- 


violin  or  other  musical  instrument,    while   gnns,  or 
may  be  small  cannon,  are  repeatedly  discharged. 

People  from   all  quarters   flock  to   the  *'Maj  StaogA 
and,  after  forming  a  great  ring,  dance  aroun<I  it.  "Kvtr 
one  enters  Into  the  amusement,  from  the  grandmother  tol 
the  child  three  years  old,  the  unrestrained  wing  of  glw]- 
or  Moloci),  when    ness  being  extended  overall.   K%-erT  care  is  then  forgot 

ten,  and  one  abando 


scc^d  as  passing 
through  the  fire  to 
Moloch. 

The  great  attraction 
of  the  evening,  how- 
ever, is  the  "  M  a  j 
Staug,"  one  of  which, 
in  the  rural  districts  is 
raiftod  at  midsummer 
in  nearly  every  large 
liamJct,  as  also  near  to 
the  residence  of  most 
largo  landed  proprie- 
Lurs, 

This  consists  of  a 
straight  and  tall 
spruce-pine  tree  — 
often  of  the  tliickncss 
of  a  m:iti''8  body  at  the 
b;we — divested  of  its 
branches.  At  times 
hoopg,  and  at  others 
jiieces  of  wood,  placed 
crosswise,  are  attached 
to  it  at  intervals;  whilsi 
at  otheraitiii  providetl 
with  bows,  represent- 
ing, 80  to  say,  a  man 
with  hie  arms  akimbo- 
From  top  to  bottom 
not  only  the  "  M  a  j 
St.ing"  itself,  but  the 
boopg,  bows,  etc.,  etc., 
are  ornamented  with  leaves,  flowers,  slips  of  various 
cloth,  gilt  egg  shells,  etc.,  and  on  the  top  of  it  is 
a  cock  or  a  large  vane,  or  it  may  be  a  flag,  com- 
monly white  or  red,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  Apostle  John,  or  that  of  the  hamlet,  and 
date. 

Some  of  these  votive  pillars,  if  the  expression  may  be 
used,  arc  thought  to  be  symbolic  of  sun-worship;  as,  for 
instance,  the  garlands  being  made  to  reprettent  triangles 
and  wheels  with  spokes,  these  forms  being  known  to  rep- 
resent the  ann,  at  least  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Pha*- 
nicians.  The  wheel  with  rays  being  still  the  sign  of  the 
sun,  and  the  obelisk,  or  pointed  pillar,  is  also  su])posed  to 
have  had  the  same  significance. 

The  raising  of  the  "Maj  Stang,"  which  has  been  pre- 
viously decorated  by  the  maidens  of  the  village,  is  at- 
tended with  much  ceremony,  and   to   the  sound  of  the 
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oneself  solely  to 
enjoyment  of 
hour." 

The  danoe  over,  f<i 
the  time  at  least,  tlie 
sit  down  to  the  eveoio^ 
repast,  and  when 
is  ©ndeti,  they  eiih 
dance  again  or  amu 
themf^elvce  as  bestlbey 
may,  it  being  the  cus- 
tom for  every  one  on 
this  festive  occasion  to 
remain  up  and  moviaa 
daring  the  w  h  o  1 1 
night. 

Inthctownof  Lole 
in  Norrlandfl,  fan 
on  St.  Hans's  Eve 
accustomed  to  rep 
to  a  hill  in  the  vicinit; 
called  "MjolkuddHlteij 
get,"  where  they  ligh 
a  number  of  small  fir 
Those  that  now  bli 
however,  are  not 
in  honor  of  god 
der,  but  simply  to  pro^ 
pare  coffee.  Each  fam- 
ily party  collects 
around  its  own  tittle 
fire;  but  the  coffee-pan 
must  not  be  placed  on 
till  the  sun  is  about  to  sink  below  the  horizon:  and  befo 
the  coffee  is  boiled  that  luminary  has  risen  again;  for  al 
this  season  of  the  year,  in  these  high  latitudes,  the  qaeeu 
of  light  is  so  unwearied  in  illumining  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Fjalb  that  she  hardly  gives  herself  a  moment's  rest 
Some,  again,  direct  their  stops  to  certain  mystic  font* 
called  "Offer  Kallor,"  or  sacrificial  springs,  so  named  I 
cause  in  heathen  times  the  limbs  of  the  slaughtered  vid 
tim,  whether  man  or  beast,  were  here  washed  prior  to  im- 
molation. Here,  also,  the  priestesses  of  the  neighboring 
temple  counseled  the  people  both  in  regard  to  their  sick- 
nesses and  worldly  affairs,  and  an  a  conseijuenco  thes* 
fonts  were  looked  on  as  holy.  When  Christianity  v« 
introduced  into  Sweden,  now,  as  said,  ujiwards  of  a  thoos. 
and  years  ago,  the  monks  erected  near  to  each  of  tbcsi 
springs  the  image  of  one  or  other  of  their  siunts,  makin| 
the  people  believe  the  waters  were  under  the  BpeoiBl  pr 
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ttctioDof  the  latter,  and  onconragfU  ihcni  to  make  gifts 
to tbenuelves  in  like  manner  as  to  the  ])ru-s(c-sse»  of  old. 

%  JIu-rdtdh  ^ra^aut  Carriage. 
Amongst  the  well-to-do  peasant.»  in  Sweden,  the  prop- 
osiliuQ  of  marriage  is  seldom  made  by  the  young  man  in 
penon;  bnt  after  an  object  for  his  devotion  is  found — i">r 
rdther  after  having  found  one  who  pobsessea  as  much 
property  as  himaelf,  or  more,  if  possible, — his  next  step 
isto  enlist  in  his  service  some  shrewd  old  woman  who 
Till  andertako  the  mission  to  6nd  out  if  he  would  hv  ac- 
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eopted  in  cane  he  should  propose.  If  the  answer  is  favor- 
able, the  young  man  will,  some  ene  day,  dressed  in  his 
beat  suit  and  mounted  on  a  tine  horse,  call  on  the  parents 
of  the  maiden  and  make  a  formal  proposal;  after  the 
oon»ent  of  the  parents  and  thf  daughter,  refreshments 
ire  taken  and  the  day  for  the  wedding  agreed  upon,  and 
a  great  number  of  guests  are  invited,  who  never  fail  to 
bring  a  good  supply  of  eatables. 

Ou  the  day  of  the  wedding,  when  all  the  guests  are 
Bitflcmbled,  the  procession  is  formed.  At  the  head  arc 
two  young  men  on  horseback,  next  two  musicians  play- 
ing clarionets;  next  comes  the  bride,  one  of  her  brides- 
maids, and  parents;  the  bride  is  dressed  in  a  jacket  of 
dark  blue  cloth,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  and  fastened 
vitb  large  clasps  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  shape  of  two 
leaves,  below  which  hang  the  jilate-Uke  pieces,  making  a 
jingling  sound  wh«n  the  person  is  in  motion;  skirts  of 
the  same  material  and  color  as  the  jacket,  with  a  wide 
border  of  black  velvet,  and  a  black  silk  apron;  on  her 
head  is  a  crown  made  of  artificial  flowers,  remarkably 
high,  say  from  twelTe  to  eighteen  inches,  and  very  much 
like  s  good-sized  rosebush;  the  bride  and  parents  riding 
in  a  gayly-painted  carriage.     Close  behind  is  the  bride- 


groom and  quite  a  nnmber  of  his  friends,  all  on  horse- 
back and  dressed  in  dark  blue,  all  the  rest  of  the  guestaj 
following,  either  in  wagons  or  ou  horseback,  the  young 
men  firing  pistole  in  quick  eucceseion.  Last  of  all  are 
several  parties  armed  with  large  flasks  of  brandy  and 
enormous  pieces  of  broad,  cheese  and  cakes,  attacking 
every  one  in  their  way,  and  none  will  refuse  their  polite 
invitation  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  hajipy  poir. 

Arrived  at  the  church  or  parsonage,  the  marriage  cer- 
emony is  performed,  and  when  over,  the  procession  re- 
turns in  the  same  order,  perhaps  accompanied   by   the 
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good  minister  and  his  family.  A  few  women  left  at  home, 
assisted  by  the  best  cooks  in  the  vi.inity,  have,  in  the 
meantime,  been  busy  to  get  dinner  ready,  which  isser^'ed 
on  large  tables,  extending  from  both  ends  of  the  room. 
Here  are  huge  earthen  dishes  tilled  with  grot,  a  kind  of j 
mush  made  of  rice  bailed  in  milk,  boiled  haui,  large^ 
bowls  of  soup  called  brown  soup,  made  of  the  blood  of 
geese;  wine-raisins,  primes,  and  a  number  of  chickens 
boiled  in  it.  Here  are  also  fish,  puddings  and  cakes,  and 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  brandy.  When  the  lish  is 
served,  the  speaker  makes  a  short  speech.  We  recollect 
the  following,  although  made  many  years  ago: 

"My  dear  friends,  we  are  here  assf-rabled  together  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Nils  Pehrson  and  Kama  Jon-  , 
son.  Ves,  my  friends,  God  said  to  Adam,  *It  is  notgoodi 
for  man  to  be  alone/  and  therefore  he  gave  him  a  wife. 
Ves,  my  friends,  these  two  are  now  one  flesh,  and  we  all 
hope  and  pray  that  their  descendants  may  become  as  uu- 
merou8*as  the  stars  under  heaven  and  the  sands  in  ihe 
ocean;  and  for  this  purpose  we  now  drink  to  the  health 
of  the  married  pair." 

Kvery  one  now  empties  his  gla£S.     Dinner  being  fin- 
ished, bnt  the  tables,  with   their  content*,  left  standing, 
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80  that  during  the  festiviiioe  the  gueete  can  help  them* 
selves  at  pleasure,  the  company  now  withdraw  to  a  lar- 
ger room  prepared  for  the  danciug.  The  musiciaos 
strike  up  a  lively  tune,  and  the  ball  is  opened  by  the 
bridegroom  aud  some  venerable  old  lady.  He  has  also 
to  d&Qce  with  all  the  ladies  present,  be  they  ever  bo  many. 
Kext  cornea  the  bride,  whose  duty  it  is  to  dance  with  all 
the  gentlemen.  As  many  others  as  can  get  room  now 
join  in,  and  the  dancers  are  soon  in  full  glory. 

Refreshments 
are  served  at 
short  inierx'als; 
the  musicians, 
soon    getting 

elated,  com-  i       \        x' 

mence  to  treat 
the  poor  violins 
most  unmerci- 
fully. Keeping 
time  with  the 
stamp  of  the 
foot,  the  danc- 
ers increase 
their  speed 
fearfully,  clap 
their  hands, 
give  the  boot- 
heel  a  slap,  as 
a  kind  of  en*  .  v 
courage  m  e  n  t, 
and  some  hap-  — ■ 
py  fellow  will, 
with  the  assist- 
a  u  c  e  of  the 
strong  arms  of 
his  partner,  make  a 
ing    with    his    feel. 


festivity.     To  them  it  is  one  of  the  happtcHt  in  the  yearJ 
Their  joy  is  loud  and  general.     AH  are  animated  by  tti« 
gratification  which  is  the  reward  of  every  honest  maD< 
the   successful   completion  of  his  labors.     The  festival] 
takes  place  when  the  fields  are  shorn  of   their  treiear 
and  the  grain  safely  housed    The  peasants,  as  with  tho 
in  a  higher  position  in  life,  express  their  delight  in 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

"A  well-furnished  one  has  always  been  with  us  a  need*! 
ful   adjunct  td| 
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terrible  leap,  touching  the  ceil- 
Daiicing,  eating  and  drinking 
are  kept  up  until  exhaustion  compels  them  to  cease; 
and  now  every  one  will  have  to  take  the  best  quar- 
ters he  can  get.  We  recollect,  on  one  such  occasion, 
an  old  man,  who,  either  by  accident  or  choice,  had  mis- 
taken a  large  deep  basket  for  a  bed,  and,  with  hts  head 
and  feet  in  close  proximity,  slept  soundly  till  daylight, 

Ou  the  second  day  the  speaker  lakes  up  a  collection 
for  the  married  couple,  and  all  give  liberall)*,  generally 
money,  but  sometimes  cattle  or  horses.  The  second  day 
is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  in  ibis  way  it  is  continued 
for  one,  two,  and  even  three  weeks. 

It  iA  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  disturbances  occur;  per- 
haps an  occasional  explosion,  caused  by  a  earelees  mixing 
of  gunpowder  and  matches  in  the  same  pocket,  may  hap- 
pen. AVhen  all  the  festivities  are  ended,  everyone,  with 
light  heart  and  heavy  head,  seeks  his  own  home. 


"In  Scania,  and  elsewhert','"  pays  a  Swedish  writer,  "it 
has  been  the  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for  the  peas- 
antry on  the  occasion  to  devote  a  day   to   pleasure  and 


social    comfortl 
and  ple8jnire.j 
By  eating  aa|{ 
drinking     v 
praise  the 
of  Providence; 
we  express  our 
loyalty  as  sob* 
jectK,  oui  giat- 
itude      tovsnl 
our    benefa^ 
tors,    and   our 
Kympathy  with 
the    importaul 
occurrences  <if 
the  day.   By  it 
^ve  honor    our 
con  teraporarr 
celebrities,  and 
show  our  affec- 
t  i  o  n    toward 
our     friends; 
and  our  grati- 
tude, our    re- 
sptHJt,  our  love, 
and  our  delight,  are  not  unfrequcntly  measured  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  viands  and  liquors  set  before 
us.     "We  must  not,  therefore,  blame  oar  more  humt 
peasant  friends  when,  after  their  labors  ore  ended,  ibfl 
cheer  their  hearts  with  a  merry  meeting. 

**The  guests  on  these  occasions  are  numerous,  becan 
relations,  friends  aud  neighbors  have  all  aided  in  gathe 
ing  the  corn  into  the  gamer;  aud  now,  by  invitation  of 
the  host,  come  to  discuss  the  contents  of  his  larder.  And 
wo  can  assure  our  readers  that  this  is  most  effectually 
accomplished.  The  repast  lasts  a  long  time,  during  which 
Swedish  nectar— potato  brandy— i.s  forthcoming  inabu 
dance;  aud  the  dance  that  Hucceeds,  which  is  kept 
until  a  late  hour,  concludes  the  festivities.'* 


naboj^ 
cept  v^^ 


<So0d  iTtmpUrjf  in  jlwr4(tt. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  0rder,the6ood 
Templars  have  been  holding  their  supreme  court  in  other 
than  an  English-speaking  country.  The  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Lodge  has  been  in  session  in  Stockholm.  The 
place  of  assembly  was  the  Parliament  House,  the  '. 
having  placed  that  building  at  the  disposal  of  iheOrda 
which  is  very  strong  in  Sweden.     The  Kight  WortJ 
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^rand  Tomplnr,  Mr.  Joseph  Malins,  presided,  and  was 
•urroanded  '.by  dtflegatea  from  England,  America,  and 
other'coun tries.  The  business  of  the  Conference  related 
almofit  entirely  to  the  ioternal  workinfi  of  the  Order,  the 
'Only  maCter^of  public  interest  being  the  adoption  of  a 
refioliition  approving  of  the  principle  of  a  beneficiary 
section  a8*B II bsi diary  to  the  C>rder  as  at  present  existingi 
mod  of  confirming  the  principle  of  entire  abstinence  from 
all^toxicatlDg  liquors  as  essential  to  membership.  The 
latter  reeolnlion  arose  out  of  a  motion  from  the  Dentnark 
brethren  for  permission  to  drink  the  "white  beer"  of  that 
«onntry.  Perhaps  the  most  gratifyincr  annnnnopment-. 
writes  our  oor- 
r  eap  ondent, 
wboee  very  in- 
teresting 
aketoh  ve  have 
been  compelled 
to  flaorifice  at 
tbo  last  mo- 
ment|  was  that 
of  the  serri'ta- 
ry,  who  report- 
ed an  jncrease 
of  3,209  mem- 
bers dunug  tlif 

t    twelve 

nths.  Swe- 
den, which  b»6 
a  nieroberiihip 
of  3ti,170.  iT 
was  pointed 
out,  bad  made  greater  progn'sti  during  the  year  than  any 
other  Grand  Lodge. —  ChrUUasi  World, 
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Rev.  M.  W.  Montgomery,  who  viaiied  .Sweden  and 
Korway  in  1864,  has  given  since  his  return  the  follow- 
ing aocoani  of  the  Religion  of  Sweden  and  Norway: 

The  national  religion  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran.  The 
Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith  was  long  since  adopted 
as  the  national  confession,  and  the  Lutheran  church  was 
ettabUshed  by  law  as  the  State  church.  The  king  is  the 
head  of  the  church;  it  is  supported  from  the  public 
funds;  all  citizens  are  members  of  the  church  and  have 
the  right  to  partake  ai.  the  communion  table  without  re* 
gard  to  character;  children  are  confirmed  at  fourteen 
years  of  age;  pastors  are  not  required  to  be  converted 
men.  Until  very  recent  years,  the  laws  of  Sweden  have 
not  tolerated  any  other  form  of  religion;  and  al)  move- 
ments toward  "separatism"  from  the  State  church  have 
been  visited  with  severe  penalties.  By  numerous  pros- 
ecutions, fines,  and  impriiionments  the  authorities  have 
■ought  in  vain  to  smother  every  appearance  of  "disseot- 
♦rs."  Only  the  more  rapidly  and  widely  baa  the  dia- 
oontent  with  tbe  Stale  church  spread. 

This  religious  awakening  began  about  forty  years  ago, 
from  the  preaching  and  writings  of  Karl  Olaf  Rosenius. 


He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  remained  so  through  life.  For 
over  a  (quarter  of  a  century  he  exerted  a  wide  influeDce, 
seeking  to  arouse  the  State  cburch  from  its  spiritual 
lethargy,  and  pointing  it  towards  a  more  evangelical  po- 
sition. He  was  converted  ot  the  age  of  fifteen  by  read- 
ing "Failh^e  Mirror"  ("TrospegeF),  by  Pontoppidao,  and 
began  preaching  in  l-^dt).  Removing  to  Stockholm  he 
became  teacher,  editor,  and  a  preacher  of  much  power. 
Great  audiences  attended  his  preaching  and  he  was  much 
slandered  and  ridiculed.  He  often  made  extensive  evan-j 
gelistio  tours  through  various  parts  of  Sweden.  He  die 
In  18A8.     Xoither  Rosenins  nor  his   followers  had  any 

purpose  of 
leaving  th« 
State  Chureh. 
Their  only 
and  hope 
tbe  reforma* 
tion  of  that 
Church;  a  revi- 
val of  true  reli- 
gion and  spirit- 
ual life  within^ 
whioh  Bhould. 
bring  her  up  to 
lie  a  true 
Church  of 
Christ. 

Itefore  Ros 
niuM  bi'gau  hi« 
work  in  Stock- 
holm, a  Meth- 
odist missionary  from  Kngland,  Rev.  George  Scott,  (a 
native  of  Scotland ;  born  in  1  ^^04,  died  1874),  had  attracted 
great  attention  by  his  revivals.  Kosenius  uo-operated 
with  him,  and  though  they  differed  on  many  doctrinal 
points,  were  warm  friends  through  life.  <Treat  opposi- 
tion and  persecution  was  visited  upon  Scolt  and  Ro 
oiuA  from  State  church  sources,  Scott  was  soon  mobbe<l 
and  driven  out  of  the  country.  Seventeen  years  after- 
ward he  returned,  to  be  received  with  honor  and  to  find 
that  tbe  work  he  began  bad  steadily  gained  alreugth. , 
under  ihe  guidauoe  of  other  men. 

The  Raptisls  of  the  United  States  began  some  miB- 
sions  in  Sweden  about  thirty-one  years  ago,  under  tiio 
leadership  of  Kev.  Anders  Wibei^,  who  yet  survives  to 
see  tbe  great  fruit  of  his  labors.  Methodism  has  not 
prospered  largely,  but  now  has  a  membership  in  Snedea 
of  ten  to  twelve  thousand.  The  Haptists  have  been 
much  more  sucoesaful,  and  have  done  great  good  for 
the  advancement  of  true  piety  and  religious  freedom  in 
that  land,  and  number  their  nburch-membersbip  atabont 
twenty  six  thousand. 

Simultaneously  with  these  denominational  and  sepa- 
ratist movements  another  spiritual  revival  has  been  going 
on  inside  the  State  church.  It  is  the  work  begun  by 
Roseuius.  At  hi«  death  his  mantle  fell  upon  Rev.  P. 
Waldenstrom,  Ph.  D.,  of  Gefle,  a  professor  in   a  Stata 
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ecbool,  a  preacher  of  wonderful  power,  and  an  author  of 
many  religious  works,  doctrinal  and  praotical»  of  some 
of  which  forty  thousand  copies  have  been  circulated.  He 
was  originally  a  Lutheran  prieet.  Uehan  not  only  taught 
and  preached  almost  incessantly,  but  his  prolific  pen  has 
poured  forth  a  stream  of  book^,  magazine  articles,  and 
contributions  for  weekly  paperc,  which  have  had  anines* 
timablii  inrtuonce  in  guiding  and  spreading  the  Free 
MisstoQ  morement. 
This  free  Mis- 
a  i  o  n  awakening 
has  been  especial- 
ly fortunate  in  ibe 
character  and  abil- 
ity and  spiritual 
richness  of  those 
whomGoii  has  led 
to  the  front.  These 
SwedishOhristiauH 
love  to  call  this 
awaken  iDg"i4 
^nind  from  the. 
Holy  i<pirit^"  and 
deny  that  they  are 
lollowing  any  hu- 
man leader,  but 
only  Christ.  One 
of  them  writer  me: 
*^%  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  thiH 
Free  church 
movement  ha.s 
been  developed  or 
is  led  by  a  o  m  <^ 
prominent  man.  It 
is  a  peopWs  move- 
meti(,  begun  atiU 
led  by  God."  Nev- 
er  t  h  el  eSH,  God 
molds  men  <ini1  ii;i- 
tToiis  through  hu- 

man  inKtriimeniattties;  andeo  in  this  movement  some  men 
hAvu  been  oun»picuotts]y  prominent  and  God  las  made 
them  to  be  lyaderp,  organizers,  interpreters  of  the  Word, 
snd  teachen^,  and  be  has  put  his  Spirit  upon  them. 
Among  several,  two  are  especially  leading  spirits,  viz  : 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  Waldenstrom  and  Hev.  K.  ,1.  Ekman,  Pres- 
identof  ibe  Mission  L'nion  and  of  the  Theological  school 
at  Knstinehamn. 

I'hia  movement  embraced  a  large  portion  of  the  real 
Christians  in  the  Stale  churches.  These  began  by  de- 
grees to  take  issue  with  the  State  church  on  the  follow- 
ioiT  points: 

Tiiat  a  State  chnrch  including  in  its  membership  all 
ci..£en8  cannot  be  a  true  church  of  Christ; 

That  a  Christian  church  should  be  composed  of  those 
•only  who  are  supposed  to  be  converted; 

That  only  converted  men  should  be  pastors  of  churches; 


That  only  those  should  be  allowed  to  partake  at 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  who  truly  believe 
Christ. 

X'pon  these  and  many  minor  qnestions  they  earnestly 
sought   the  reformation   of  the  State  church,  with 
thought  of  separation  from  it. 

At  first  these  earnest  Christians  began  to  meet  in  prU 
vate  circles  to  partake  of  the  communion  together; tb(>a 
the  Lutheran  priestn  refn»ed  to  serve  them  except  at  lb 

public  oomnii 
niona  in  the  Si 
churches.  This  lejj 
to  the  formation] 
of  **Lord*s  Sitp}ier| 
Socieliee,"  whici 
found  aome  *'}«- 
lieving  priwti' 
who  wonld  tent 
them  nt  the  out 
munion  table, 
they  chose  one 
their  own  nn 
bers  to  act  in  tlu 
capacity.  Th««( 
societies  wi 
merged  into  whxt 
were  called  "Jlii- 
sion  Socictiea"  for 
general  Christiu 
work ;  and  soon 
these  "MiBBion  So- 
cieties" became 
regularly  organ- 
ised churches,  al- 
thongh  the  largrr 
number  have  not 
changed  their 
names.  Tbiamove- 
mtut  has  now 
conie  to  have  very 
lar^e  nunabers.aod 
to  exert  great  power  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  Sweden 
and  other  lands.  These  churches  have  no  denominational 
name,  and  the  separate  local  chnrches  are  named  va- 
riously. 

These  churches  had  their  small  beginnings  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  for  eome  years  increased  slowly^ 
and  were  so  widely  separated  as  to  have  little  fellowship 
and  comfort  from  each  other  amid  their  sufferings  from 
their  civil-ecclesiastical  persecutors.  During  the  last 
ten  years  the  movement  has  gained  with  astonishiog 
rapidity,  but  these  churches  had  no  general  and  distinct- 
ive bond  of  union  or  of  co-oporation  until  seven  years 
ago  (1>^78).  At  that  time  they  formed  a  miMionary 
society  for  home  and  foreign  work,  called  ''TheSwediib 
Mission  Union"  {Svenska  Mimone  J'orbundtt).  Thi» 
society  holds  an  annual  delegate  and  mass-meeting  lut- 
ing three  days;  besides  this,  the  churches  have  local  dis- 
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tricl  M«ooi]itions  wfaicb  meet  foar  liniri*  <"Mih  Teftr, 
ud  th«  ministers  liave  an  annoiMation  vbit-li  ii<t«i(« 
jttrly. 

Exact  atatiBtioa  of  all  these  Miflaion  churohe-*  T  could 
wt  obtain,     Tbey  have  not  yet  published  a  year- book. 

ked  President  Kk man  and  ProfpflunrFemhoIm  to  give 


'%  uloM*eBtimaie  of  ibeoe  chu robes  and  their  mem- 
l>enfbip.  They  bad  published  lists  of  mo^t  of  them, and 
raid  that  the  ntimher  of  churches  was  not  Us-a  than  400 
ind  the  total  membership  about  100,000, 

The  lype  of  piety  among  these  Swedish  "Free  Cbris- 
Liantt*^  (its  they   love    to  call    themselveH)   h  delightful. 


I  spf  cialty  given  to  prayer  aud  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  the  nniform  testimony  in  their  behalf  by  Bap- 
tisti*,  Methodists  and  Luiherans. 

Id  Norway  the  situation  is  muoh  the  same  as  in  Swe- 
den, except  that  this   Free   Mission   church   movement 
boETRn  (tnly  three  years  ago,  and  does  not  enjoy  the  wise 
leadership  of  great  men  among  their 
I     own  countrymen,  as  the  movement  in 
Sweden  does. 

Mr.  M.  Hanson,  of  Norway,  gives 
the  following  historical  eketoh  of  the 
religion  of  Norway: 

In  olden  times  Norway  was  a  heatheD 
country  and  the  people  worshiped  idols. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  fol- 
lowing it,  later  on,  the  Lutheran  reli- 
gion also,  were  both  introduced  by 
force.  When  the  kings  accepted  Chris- 
tianity in  either  form  then  the  people 
were  by  law  required  to  do  the  same,* 
All  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
become  (nomtnat)  Chrifttiins,  and  this 
accounts  for  the  dead  forma  aud  cere- 
monies that  exist  in  the  State  churob. 
This  was  the  situation  in  ITOf,,  when 
God  raised  up  Hans  Noilscn  Hange  to 
awaken  the  country  from  its  spiritual 
death.  The  coming  of  a  new  spirilnal 
life  in  Norway  began  among  the  lay- 
men, but  as  laymen  were  at  that  time 
forbidden  by  law  to  preach  the  Word 
of  God,  the  new  teaching  met  with 
great  o]>po8ition  from  the  priests  of  the 
Lutheran  Slate  church.  Hauge  him- 
self had  to  lie  in  jail  for  eleven  years 
because  he  preached  the  Word  of  God. 
lie  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  people 
and  they  were  always  glad  lo  hear  him. 
Thusmanyof  the  true  and  living  Chria- 
tiacs  in  Norway  came  to  stand  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  State  church,  and  were 
persecuted  by  it.  The  law  forbidding 
laymen  to  preach  was  finally  repealed  io 
spite  ot  the  king  and  his  party  in  the 
Government. 

As  the  State  church  conUI  not  be 
reformed,  a  large  number  seceded  fron» 
it  in  ISStJ,  Pastor  Lamraers  being  at 
the  head  of  the  movement.  As  the 
queen  {wife  of  Occar  I)  was  a  Ruman 
Catholic,  it  bec-ime  necessary  to  mod- 
ify the  law  prohibiiing  any  but  the  Lutheran  relig- 
ion, and  hence  in  1h45  the  "Dissenter'a  Law"  was  passed^ 
under  which  the  new  movement  found  protection.  These 
dissenting  congregations  laid  down  no  particular  creed: 
they  would  recognire  the  Lutheran  teaching  so  far  as  it 
was  in  harmony  with  the  Word  of  God.  The  doctrine* 
that  small  children  are  regenerated  in  baptism,  and  that 
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forgiveness  of  sios  is  to  be  found  in  partaking  of  the 
ILord's  Supper,  they  oould  not  find  In  the  Bible.  Hence 
tbey  would  take  the  Bible  for  their  rale  of  faith  and 
4ocLrine. 

In  ia03  the  Free  congregations  held  a  conference  and 
decided  to  allow  greater  freedom  respecting  baptism, 
viz.,  that  parents  might  use  their  discretion  whether  or 
not  to  baptize  their  children,  and  that  adults  who  lio  d**- 
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sired  might  again  be  baptised,  eren  though   they  bad 
been  baptized  in  infancy. 

In  l>ridO  Mr.  Christian  Cornelius,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Bergen,  Norway,  returned  from  America,  where  he  "had 
been  appointed  preacher  in  the  Congregational  church." 
He  had  received  still  greater  light  respecting  Christian 
freedom.  He  called  a  regular  conference  meeting  in 
1870,  at  which  it  wan  agreed  to  give  perfect  freedom  on 
questions  of  cunsoieuce  to  all  the  members  and  to  all  who 
ehould  hereafter  nntte  with  them.  From  that  time  to 
(he  present  the  aim  has  been  to  cultivate  such  freedom. 
£ut  these  oongregations  had  little  numerical   strength 


and  were  without  means  to   carry  forward  missions 
enterprises,  and  their  progress  has  been  ilow. 

A  few  years  ago  (l^^TS)  the  Swedish  Cbrtstiani  awak 
ened  as  from  a  slumber,  and  tore  themselves  loose  fnii 
ibe  State  church  and  its  ceremonies.  At  our  anua 
meeting  in  Cristiania  in  IHSl  Swedish  traveling  preack 
ers  visited  us  and  set  forth  with  power  the  sins  of  thd 
State  church.  The  result  was  that  fifty  persons  viiti'l 
drew  at  once  from  the  State  ohuroh  and  celebrated  th 
Lord's  Sapper  in  a  private  honsp.  Our  time  had  noi 
come;  for  this  we  had  long  hoped  and  prayed. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  union  between  the  Noh 
wegian  Free  congregations  and  the  mission  of  the  Svs 
ilifih  miaifionanos.     This  union  took  place  in  1H93,  whs 
Pastor  A.  Fernholmj  of  KriBttnehamn,  Sweden,  came ( 
Cristiania  to  organize  the  congregation. 

We  then  invited  all  our  brethren  thronghout  Xorwif| 
10  a  conference  meeting,  and  the  result  was  the; 
meeting  held  in  Cristiania,  July  11,  I8K2.  Then  can»l 
the  "limes  of  refreshing"  which  swept  over  Norway; 
from  New  Year's  Day,  1883.  Then  it  was  that  oardei 
brother,  F.  Franson,  evangelist  from  Mr.  Moody's  oh orchl 
iti  Chicago,  came  here  and  began  revival  meetings.  Tkel 
mt-eiing  in  Cristiania  began  on  New  Year's  eve  andcoa 
tinued  for  two  months,  during  which  time  some  thr 
hundred  came  out  of  darkness  into  light.  There  wa«  t\ 
greot  stir  in  the  city,  and  inthc  many othertowns which 
\\e  visited  a  similar  result  followed. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Darling  writes  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
Norway: 

Christian  parents  in  Norway  do  not  seem  to  feel  a  re 
sponsibility  to  teach  their  children  and  bring  them  up  la 
the  nartaro  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  therefore  the 
religious  iDBtructioD  in  most  cases  is  laid  on  others, 
chietly  on  the  school-master  and  priest.  The  young  peo* 
pie  are  now  grounded  in  semi>popish  doctrines,  which 
then,  and  in  after  life,  often  hinder  them  in  believing 
the  simple  gospel.  When  the  trying  ordeal  of  confirma- 
tion is  over,  many  of  the  young  people  think  they  have 
had  enough  of  religion  and  can  now  enjoy  thote  thing* 
that  are  more  agreeable. 

The  Lutheran  church  holds  with  a  firm  hand  all  the 
baptized  children  within  its  pale  till  they  are  nineteeo 
years  of  age,  and  if  any  of  them  were  converted  and 
Hhould  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  children  of 
God  outside  the  State  church,  they  would  be  breaking 
the  Lutheran  law,  and  those  who  allowed  them  to  par- 
take of  the  emblems  would  be  liable  to  tioes  and  impris- 
onment. A  boy  or  girl  a  little  advanced  in  their  teens 
cannot  easily  find  employment  withont  a  certificate  of 
religious  training.  It  in  impossible  for  any  Norwegian 
(Lutheran  or  Dissenter)  to  get  married  without  prodoc- 
ine  such  a  certificate  either  from  the  Lutheran  priest  or 
some  Dissenting  minister  (flo-oalted)  acknowledged  br 
the  State;  besides,  the  Lutheran  mast  have  at  least  onw 
taken  the  sacrament  before  he  or  she  can  be  wedded 
Lutheran  priests,  school-teachers — all  preacher 
agents  oooneoted  with  the  Lutheran  ohurob — t 
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babe*  are  the  children  of  wraih  till  their  hapt'tem,  when 
Uiey  Are  made  ohildren  of  God  by  the  waters  of  baptism. 


l^rrtrtftiat  piMioiu  fa  ^wcdca  and  |laruxg. 
The  American  HaptUtMigsioiiary  Union  and  ihe  Meth* 
odut  Episcopal  Church  have  both  Aucoe&sful  missions  id 
Sweden  and  Norway. 

HAITIST    MJSStON    IK    SWKDKX. 

Th(!  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Baptist  Miasion- 
«ry  Union  maJt^  in  May  last  gives  the  following  report 
for  the  Baptist  Chorcheo  in  Sweden;  17  Associations, 
Vilh  398  churches,  460  preachers,  27,135  memherfi.  24.. 
929  Sunday  ftchool 
•oholars.  Of  tiic 
members  :i,2()3 
vere  baptized  dur- 
ing 1B84. 

Of  the  general 
work  in  Swedt'ii 
ReT.AdolpUDrake 
writes:  "The  num- 
ber of  baptized, 
three  thousand 
two  hundred  and 
fkxee,  is  not  <iuit-e 
^9  large  as  the  pre- 
T10U9  year.  Yet  in 
some  places  there 
have  been  awakcn- 
ings  and  large  ad- 
ditions; principal- 
ly in  Dalome,  thu 
province  where  ihi; 
truth  of  Scripiuru 
baptism,  thirty 
years  ago,   took 

suvb  a  bold  upon  the  many  aouls  converted,  that 
they  urgently  appealed  for  a  minister  to  administer  the 
ordinance,  and  hundreds  were  baptized  at  once-  In  a 
few  years,  however,  enthusiastic  perfectionism,  connected 
with  anlinomiaoism,  carried  away  one  of  their  leading 
preachers,  and  a  great  immber  of  the  rest;  in  fact,  the 
whole  OKSooiation  could  give  no  statistics  for  some  years. 
By  and  by,  however,  the  I-ord  brought  many  of  them 
back  to  tlie  truth;  and,  after  long  deliberations,  the  larg- 
est churt'b  up  there  made  up  its  mind  to  extend  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  to  one  of  its  own  men,  once  a  student  of 
our  seminary,  Brother  Hans  Peterson.  And  the  Lord 
bleased  his  servant  la«t  year  to  the  conversion  oC  many 
souls. 

"Christian  principles  are  gaining  a  firm  foothold  in  Swe- 
den. In  the  i)reB».-nt  Diet,  live  Baptists  have  been  elected 
members.  For  three  years  there  was  one,  for  the  next 
electing  period  of  three  years  there  were  1  wo.  These  two 
brethren  were  re-elected  at  the  elections  last  fall,  and 
three  more  added,  besides  a  Motfaudist,  and  some  leading 
men  among  the  Free  Lntberans.  In  all,  some  twenty-two 
pioos  men,  or  a  tenth  part  of  the  entire  number,  have  a 
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seat  in  the  second  chamber.  They  have  united  weekly 
prayer  meetings  among  theinjeelves;  but  the  Conservative 
party  has  taken  alarm  and  up  to  this  time  defeated  bills 
tending  to  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  enlarged 
religioaa  liberty. 

"The  Stockholm  Missionary  TTnion  supported  during  the 
past  year  twenty-nine  preachers  and  evangelists,  mostly  j 
in  part,  laboring  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  Middle 
and  South  Sweden,  except  four  on  the  western  border. 
A  loud  ory  is  raised  from  many  more  places  for  assist- ■ 
ance,  bnt  we  have  not  been  able  to  respond  to  tnem  all. 
DnriufT  the  past  year  our  Tnion  expended  16,347  crowna 

(♦1,297),  but  we 
have  incurred  a. 
deficit. 

"Of  the  work  in 
the  theological  _ 
seminary  and  el 
where,  Rev.  K.  O. 
Ilroady  reports: 
"We  have  only 
two  olasses  this 
year  in  the  Bethel 
Seminary — a  first 
md  a  second  class. 
rbese  number  to< 
jtelhertwenty-tive 
students,  all  of 
whom  are  benefi- 
ciaries. Theyhava^ 
just  returned  from 
a  six  weeks^  vaca- 
lion, during  wbiob 
I  hey  have  been 
scattered  about, 
preaching  tbe ; 
The  reports  they  bring  back 
In  some 
their 
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pel    in    many  places. 

with  them  of  the  work  are  most  cheering, 
places  extensive  revivals  have  accompanied 
tabors.  With  very  few  exceptions,  there  is  scarcely 
a  place  where  they  have  been  laboring  but  some 
souls  have  been  saved;  and  this  has  been  the  case  equally 
in  cities,  towns,  and  country  places.  Indeed,  tbe  present 
is  a  season  of  refreshing  for  many  of  oar  ohorohes,  and 
many  a  waste  place  is  made  green. 

"During  the  year  past,  167  have  been  added  by  bap- 
tism to  the  first  church  in  Stockholm.  Throe  new 
churches — two  in  the  city  and  one  a  little  outof  the  city 
— have  also  been  formed  of  members  from  this  same 
church.  The  new  organizations  have  not,  however,  crip- 
pled  it,  as  it  still  counts  more  than  2,000  members.  It 
has  a  :5unday  school  of  some  900  children,  in  charge  of 
68  teachers.  This  does  not  include  several  smaller  Sun- 
<lay  schools  in  charge  of  teachers  belonging  to  this  church. 
Fifteen  different  societies  are  organized  w^ithin  the 
chnrch, — sewing  societies,  young  menV  societies,  young^ 
women's  societies,  etc., — all  of  which,  under  one  form  or 
other,  are  working  in  the  cause  of  God. 


"We  hare  now  eve  Ha|>li^l 
churches  in  Stockholm  and  two 
church  ediliccs.  The  foundations 
of  a  third  are  being  laid;  and  wi 
have  some  hopes  thai,  by  the  gra*^^ 
of  God,  within  some  throe  year^  k 
or  80,  we  will  have  chapcln  for  all 
our  five  churches  here.  Perhaps 
it  will  help  you  to  get  an  idta  of 
the  spread  of  our  cause  in  Sweden, 
if  T  also  mention  that  no  levs  than 
live  members  of  the  present  Diet, 
which  is  now  in  session,  are  Bap- 
tists. Two  of  these  are  mt^mbcrs 
of  the  first  church  in  Stockholm." 

METnoniJ5T  EI'ISroi'.U.  ClilKtll. 

The  Xorway  Mission  waa  or- 
ganised as  a  Conference  in  18«r. 
There  are  two  districts — the  Chris- 
tiauia    and    Bergen.     Inhere    are 

28  native  ordained  preachers,  2  native  unordainod 
preachertt,  ;t,-Hi:j  members,  049  probationers,  4i)  Sunday 
sohools  with  3,.502  scholars. 

The  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Christiania  District  re- 
ports: 

Peace  and  unity  reign  in  all  our  coiTgregatious.  The 
missionaries  have  all  labored  successfully  in  their  respec- 
tive charges,  and  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  have  been 
attending  their  work. 

Protracted  meetings  have  been  held  in  nearly  every 
charge  in  ihu  district;  the  blessed  Holy  Spirit  has  worked 
mightily  the  preached  wordof  Ood,  i^o  that,  many  precious 
souls  have  been  converted,  and  his  people  built  up  in  the 
faith  and  in  true  holiness. 

All  the  services  in  our  churches  and  chapels  are  well 
attended;  all  the  means  of  grace  seem  to  be  more  and 
more  appreciated  by  our  people;  onr  membership  has 
greatly  increased  during  the  year,  and  I  think  it  h:w  also 
grown  in  grace  and  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  .Tenus 
Christ. 

The  preachers,  the  gnperintoml- 
ents,and  the  teachers  of  our  Sunday 
schools  have  all  labored  faithfully 
in  this  department  of  our  work,  nnil 
not  a  few  of  our  larger  children 
have  been  converted  to  T^od  during 
the  year. 

In  this  tield  of  labor,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  we  meet  with  persistcni 
opposition;  but  the  Lord,  whom  wi 
desire  to  serve,  has  thus  far  bein 
our  great  help.  Many  poor  children, 
that  otherwise  would  be  running  on 
car  streets  on  Sunday,  have  fonnrl 
a  home  in  ourSunday-schools,  when 
the  word  of  God  is  op«ned  before 
them. 

The  Swedish  Minion   waa  organ- 
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i«d  as  a  Conference  in  1876.    There  were  three  dis- 
tricts last  year — Stockholm,  Karlskrona,  and  Got. ' 
A  new  one  in  Finland  ban  now  been  added.    In  ilu 
50  native  ordained   preachers,    22    native   tinurdsinvit 
preachers,  8,814  members,  ;t,l45  probationers,  H7  Sun- 
day schools  with  H,7l8  scholars. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Stockholm  Di* 
last  year; 

The  year  has  been  one  full  of  blessings,     Revivi 
have  taken  place  in  most  of  our  Btatiotis,  and  ainnersi 
all  ages  have  been  brouglit  into  the  way  of   life, 
brethren,  our  preachers,  have   been   laboring  earnest] 
for  the  success  of  the  cause,  and  God  has  granted  faealtn 
and  strength  untu  them. 

As  a  peculiar  circumstance,  it  is  notable  that  ibe  num* 
her  of  members  in  the  congregations,  and  that  of  )bo 
children  in  the  Sunday  schools,  hare  been  almost  liie 
same.  As  the  increase  of  the  congregations  for  iliis 
year  is  about  ono,  so  the  increase  iti  the  Sunday  ubooi 


is  about  tbo  sarau.  That  God  hna  blessed  the  eoonotnioat 
branch  of  the  work  may  clearly  be  seen  from  the  fact 
llat  oO,048  crowns  have  bcuu  collected  in  thU  d'tslriet 
■lune  this  year,  being  almost  10,000  orowos  more  thau 
lor  the  last  year. 

Rev.  X.  M.  Liljegren,  Presiding  Elder  of   the  Karls- 
kroiua  I>iHtrict  last  year,  writea: 

it»i  after  the  Conference  I  sailed  for  Gottland.  At 
tbexame  time  I  visited  our  conj>regation6.  We  have 
peT^n  gfood  chapels  and  live  faithful  preat-hers.  TUero 
in  about  6U,0UU  iiihabiiauts  oa  the  whole  island^  includ- 
ing O^uuo  in  th«  old  Wisby.  One  thousand  belong  to 
ODf  Church,  bat  Methodism  influences  more  or  less  the 

Kle  popalation.     There   was    no    change   among   the 
obers  on  Gottland  thU  year. 
ev.  B.  A.  Carlson,  Presiding  Elder  of   the  Goteborg 
net  laiit  ypar,  writes: 
In  Gotebor;^  we  have   our  principal    congregation    of 
the  district.     During  the  year  gone  wchavehnd  greater 
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succesN  than  in  any  preceding  year  ttinre  the  mission  was 
commenced.  But  the  ueed  of  more  laborers  in  this 
large  city,  the  second  of  the  kingdom,  i$  greater  now 
tb&n  ever  before. 

In  all  the  district  it  is  well,  upon  the  whole,  and  a 
lively  spirit  is  prevailing  nmong  young  and  old.  The 
Sunday  fichool  work  has  had  an  astonishing  suocess  this 
year.  A  brother,  having  traveled  as  an  evangelist 
throagbont  the  country,  holding  revival  meetings,  has 
had  a  wonderful  blessing  in  bis  work,  which  is  worthy  of 
oar  acknowledgement. 

For  our  economy  we  ought,  indeed,  to  have  done  more 
than  we  have  done;  but,  if  we  consider  that  both  we  and 
onr  people  must  give  toward  the  salaries  of  the  Luth- 
eran ministers,  then  we  must  wonder  that  our  people  in 
this  matter  have  been  ablo  to  do  what  they  have  done. 
And  as  for  the  money  which  has  been  collected  for  the 
mission,  we  have  to  remember  that  these  means  have 
been  given  by  a  people  who  must  labor  hard  for  their 


daily  bread,  but  who,  however,  rejoicing  and  with  thank- 
]  fulness   to  God,   have  offered    their  farthinns   to   the 
raissiuii. 

Tlie  last  session  of  the  .Sweden  Conference  was  held  in 
Motala,  Sweden,  Jlay  21-2(i,  18S5,  Bishop  ITurst  presid- 
ing, and  the  appointments  made  were  as  follows: 

St<>(  KMOLM  DwTinrT.  V.  AUgren.  p.  B,.  (P.  O.  Upsalft);  Arboga 
anJ  Koping.  E.  A.  W.  .Scliuu;  Avesta,  Krlk  Jonswn;  Burlange, 
A.  Jonason;  Eskilstuna,  A  J.  OustavssoD;  Falun  anil  Korauas,  A. 
Seliou;  Gtfle  and  Ssndvikeo.  C.  nultgren;  Heliy.  J,  A  T.  Jans- 
son;  Ilogfon  and  Fiigentta,  J.  G  FiueruB,  Kuntir«or,  Johanacs 
NilsKOD;  Leki^BDrl  and  Orsa.  A.  AnrlerMon;  Liude,  M.  P.  Lindti- 
vist;  Matmkc.ping,  to  be  supplied;  Nyliy.  to  bo  supplied;  Nyko- 
ping,  A.  Eagslrom.  OJensvi.  K,  J.  ICarleon;  Oregnind,  N.  J. 
Backatrom:  Stockholm:  Si.  PnufM,  H.  ^*.  Eklund,  St.  I'.ter's,  K. 
A.  Jnnsson.  Sundsvall.  G.  Uodstrom;  I'psala.  C.  P  CtrlsBon; 
Book  Agent.  J.  M.  Erikson;  Prindpal  of  Theological  bchool.  J. 
E.  KJnuiii;  Editor  of  P«rio  iails,  W.  Henschen. 

Kari^krona  DI^T^nT.  N.  M.  Liljcgrou,  p.  «.,  (P.  O.  Jonko- 
ping);  UuxUolm  Ui  ti»  supplicl;  Bursvik,  to  lie  supplied;  Buttle, 
J.  Jiihuiiason:  Eksjo.  A.  V.  IJIjeDberg;  Jonkoplng.  K.  E.  Nor- 
«lmra;  Kalnur,  F.  L'.  Liljegren;  Karl- 
mIikiiiu,  .r.  Roth;  KarUknma,  R.  Wahl- 
liv;  Ijiiiiiiikrona,  to  be  supplied;  Lof t- | 
Hli^mmar.  K.  A.  WMk;  Llndkoplog,  W. 
Au  ursson;  Lund,  A.  F.  STCUsson;  Mai.  ' 
mi),  J.  P.  Larsaon;  Mooatcnu,  A.  Kk- 
Id'iiI;  Motala,  K.  Luadgroii;  Nassjo,  A. 
Ippllng;  Norrkojiing.  C.  Wallenlus; 
(  nkarshamn,  C.  J.  Jobfinwon;  Os(er> 
gMMi,  to  1)0  supplied;  :S1itc  and  Eappol- 
slmiim.  P.  .Teppsson:  Trakumla.  A.  J. 
Erikswio;  Wnlileniarsvik,  N.  P.  8an- 
<  ell;  Weslervik.  M.  K.  KarliiAon:  Wis- 
by.  C.  J.  Englund. 

OOTBuoiu:  DiSTiucT,  L.  Q.  Bergluud, 

r.  E  ,  (P.  O.  JonkopingV,  Atori'.   P-  6. 

Bergdabl;   Bcugtsfora,   to  tie  Hupplied; 

Boforsaud  iK'gcrfors.  F,  O.  B.  Wallin; 

DeUry,  to  be  supplied;  Filipstad,  F.  O. 

Hnlmgren;    Goteborg,    C.   Ljuu^grcD; 

Gnims  and  Nor,  C.  Carlssoa;  Hulmatad, 

L.  PotorscD;  Halsberg,  E.  Kilsson;  Uat- 

iiemo  und  Laia,  P.  Nllasou;   Karlstad. 

A.     81guril»HOU;      KrisllQebamD,      S, 

SvoDBSon;  Lekbyttan,  J.  H.  KjellstrBod;  Lerback.  to  be  supplied: 

LiJkoping,  Otto  Tppling:  Majoma,  11.  A.  P.  Albrektaaon;  Ore- 

bro,  X.  Lindstrom;  Rau«aler.  C.  A.  Anderawu;  Settle  and  Frnitkog, 

J.  Pedcrscu:  Sonsturp  and  Lotorp,  £.  Svensscm;  BtromstAd^to  be 

supplied;  Walda  and  Slap.  N.  J.  Rosea;  Warborg.  F.  W.  Haline. 

Fi.NL-vND  DiwTKirT,  B.  A.  Carlssoii,  p.  b  .  (P.  O.  Heli^Dgfora. 

FioluDd);  Gamla  Karleby,  to  be  supplied;  Uelstogfors,  B.  A.  Carl- 

soQ;  WuaandCbrisCcnestad.  G.  Wugnssou. 

The  Norway  Conference  was  held  in  Throudhjen,  Nor- 
way, June  11-15,  1885,  Bishop  Hurst,  presiding.  The 
appointments  made  were  as  follows: 

CnHisTiAxiA  DiKTBicT,  LftTS  Petersen,  p.  i.,  (P.  O.  Christianla); 
Cbrifltlaoia,  y-Vrst  C'hvrch — H.  ChristofFerseo,  8ea>nd  Church— R. 
Riatvidc  Trinity  CAuircA— Nils  E.  Simonaon;  Christlansund.  O. 
C'brlateusen;  Drammeu  and  QolmeBtrand,  C.  Torjuasen;  Eldstwrg 
and  Uotaiid,  Peter  Olseo;  Fredriksbald,  J.  Sanaker;  Fredrikstad, 
Anders  Olsen;  Honefos  and  Hadeland,  C  P.  Raud:  Hamar  and 
Fumeas,  to  be  supplied;  Eongsbcrg  and  SandsTer,  Nils  Jonasaen; 
Moss  and  Soon,  O.  Krogsmd;  Odaleu  and  Kongsvlnger,  S.  Hans- 
son;  Sar[i6borg,  MartiniusOIsen;  Throndbjem.  L.  Dobloug;  Editor 
of  PeriodlcaU,  H.  P.  Ucrgh;  Book  Agent.  U.  RUtvldL 
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Beilgcx  District,  J.  H.  JohnsoD,  p.  e  ,  (P.  O  Laurvig);  Areo- 
dml,  K.  J.  Wufalstroni,  O.  Smestad:  Hergen.  Die  Ola«D;  BreTig, 
Baroble  tnd  Kragero,  L.  .lennMn:  Chrivtiaasaiul.  T.  3(,  Uauge: 
Flekkefjord,  HHteroaod  Lister,  A.  Ouuderaen;  lUugesund,  to  Iw 
eupplied;  HortfD,  H.  Wallei  Laurvig.  Johaiines  0I8«d;  Forsgruud, 
J.  TliorkUdsoD;  Sundrias  and  Jedcreu,  J.  Cla^isen^  Skien.  J.  A. 
Wlel;  BtaTeDger,  A.  Ilnlvoreen;  Tonsberg,  B.  Jorgennsen;  Pinan- 
cia]  Agent  of  Theological  SfmiDajy,  J.  n.  Jobnaon;  MloaioDariefl 
io  tbe  Denmark  31isBlon.  UaasHausen,  U.  S.  JenwD,  C.  J.  M. 
Tbaurup. 

The  Christian  Advocate  for  July  28  gives  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  J.  H.  Johnson  respectinfj  the  Conference: 

The  Norway  Conference  has  ju6t  closed  its  ecsBiou  in 
the  city  of  Trondhjem.  Xo  Methodist  Conference  in  the 
world  was  ever  held  as  far  north  as  this.  As  to  spirit* 
nality  it  was  one  of 

the  very  best.  From  ,.    *     .^^^  "^^ .-- 

the   opening  session 
to   the    closing  hour 
the  Holy  ISpirit  rest* 
ed  and  moved  upon 
the  people  assembled 
and  upon  the  breth* 
len  of   the  Confer- 
ence.    Sunday  was  a 
great    day.      Bishop 
Ilursl     preached    in 
the  morning  in  one 
of  the  largest  hallsin 
the  city,  which   was 
densely    crowded 
with  people,  who, 
with   melted    hearts 
and  tearful  eyes,  lis- 
tened to  the  Bishop's 
earnest,  direct,    plain,   and   powerful  sermon.     In    the 
afternoon  the  hall  was  again  crowded,  andafterasermon 
in  the  Norwegian  language  over  100  souls  rose  for  pray- 
ers; m<i8t  (»f  these  and  others  came  forward  to  the  plat- 
form and  knelt  down;  many  wept  aloud.  The  whole  con- 
gregation  was   melted,  sobs  and  tears  and  shouts  were 
seen  and  heard  everywhere — all  were  earnest. 

It  was  a  wonderful  scene.  Bishop  Uurst,  who  took  an 
active  part,  declared  from  the  platform  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  seen  the  like  before.  It  was  a  day  of  salvation. 
Praised  be  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd. 

The  statistics  show  some  advance  over  last  year  in 
every  department  of  our  work.  I  state  a  few  items: 
Churches  31,  probationers  (i-19.  members  in  full  connec- 
tion 3,463,  Sunday  schools  40,  scholars  3,50'-',  teachers 
416,  paid  for  church  improvement  8,271  kr.,  paid  on  old 
debt  10,348  kr.,  running  expenses  Ui,240  kr.,  collected 
for  missions  3,010  kr.,  paid  toward  self-support  9,038  I5> 
collected  for  superannuates  SO;;  80  kr.,  raised  for  the  the- 
ological school  1 '.2,000  kr. 

As  to  the  arrangement  for  future  work  I  think  we  may, 
by  the  continual  blessings  of  God,  expect  great  things. 

Kot  only  were  three  new  places  added  to  the  list  of 
appointnieuts — Lister,Christian8und, andTrinity  Church, 
Christiania — but  steps  were  taken  to  set  the  theological 
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fcbool  in  working  order  as  soon  as  possible.    A  Board] 
Directors  were  chosen,  whereof  Bishop  Huret  waa  i 
a  member,  and  a  Financial  Agent  and  a  President 
appointed.  The  Conference  rejoiced  in  the  general  pp 
perity  of  the  mission,  but  the  announcement  that  12,0 
crowns  were  collected  for  the  school  surprised  themd 
sanguine,  and  tilled  every  heart  with  joy  and  every  moa 
with  praise.  Thus,  yon  see,  that  the  educational  qaL>«iJ^ 
among  us  has  taken  such  form  that  success,  if  the  ne 
sary  aid  is  given,  is  assured.  lu  connection  with  whati 
now  have  we  need  immediately   ten  or  twelve  thoa 
dollars  in  order   to  socnre   property  for   the  school  j 
Christiania,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  tb 
__.^^^  work  demand^ 

-  --^  y^     "^  Who  will   be 

first  to  aid  us  in 
'.  tablishing  the 
Methodist  tbeologi* 
eal  school  in  the  land 
of  the  MidnigbtSim? 
Two  years  in  sno- 
ctHsion  has  Bishop 
Hurst  been  with  as, 
and  by  the  deep  in- 
terest he  has  taken 
in  uur  work,  and  (»■ 
pecially  in  the  eclu* 
cation  of  onr  young 
men  fortheminiFtry, 
he  has  endeared  liim- 
sflf  to  all.  He  ^pokt 
for  the  school,  be 
gave  money  lo  it,  and 
we  know  thai  it  has  a  warm  jtlace  in  his  heart.  He  spoke 
also  the  word  of  waniing  and  invitation  to  sinners;  tos« 
him  standing  in  the  altar,  and,  through  an  interpreter, 
call  mourners  forward  for  prayers,  was  both  very  toui 
ing  and  solemn. 
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JinlaHd  pi^^ion  «f  thr  prthodtist  Q^pi^copal  <SkH 

iir  HE\V    n.    A.    CAHLSOM. 

Report  to  the  Swedish  A  nn  ual  Conference  at  Motala^  IS8S. 

At  tbe  Annual  Conference  last  year  I  received  with 
fear  and  trembling  my  appointment  to  Helsingfors,  the 
capital  of  Finland,  but  was  at  the  same  time  fully  per- 
suaded that  God  wwuld  have  it  thus  and  not  otherwise. 

IIni-MNfiFOKs  Mission.— /f*  Commencement. — The  Sli 
of  August  last  I  left  in  the  hand  of  God  my  dear  familr 
at  Karlskrona  and  set  out  for  the  place  appointed  to  mt. 
August  Uth,  in  the  morning,  I  arrived,  after  a  prosper 
ous  journey,  to  my  place  of  destination.  That  day  of  my 
life  on  earth  I  shall  not  easily  forgot.  The  feelings  fill* 
ing  my  heart  I  cannot  describe,  bat  had  I  not  had  a  call' 
ing  from  above,  I  had  probably  thrown  away  my  weap- 
ons and  returned  to  my  native  country.  But  trustingj 
God  I  was  firmly  determined  to  begin  my  work  imi 
diately  for  the  salration  of  souls,  and  that  with  any 
cumstances.     Already  in  the  third  day  after  my 
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God  opened  a  door  to  ine  in  ordvT  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  ibe  Cross,  namely,  in  a  protecting  home  for  fallen 
women  and  orphans^  and  some  days  after  in  an  elemeu- 
Uuy  6chonI-hall  for  girls.  In  the  place  last  named  I  have 
had  permission  ever  since  to  preach  every  Wednesrlay 
BTening,  and  after  preaching  hold  Hible  cla&!<,  which 
aeeliugs  very  many  have  attended. 

Our  Ouin  Preachmg  JInU, — In  order  to  promote  our 
cause  I  found,  however,  that  I   needed  a  prcar-hina;  hall 
of  OUT  owD,  aad  after  much  Becking  and   advertising  I 
It  last  saoceeded  in  hiring  a  hall  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  but  no  other  than  one  before  OBed  as  a  mercan- 
tile house.  Yet  it  was  soon  found  that  this  was  too  snonll 
tohold  Bu  much  peu- 
|ile  as  came  to  hear 
wKkf  gospel.    In  con- 
^BjneDCC  of   this  I 
^^hs  obliged  to  hire 
^T  larger  and  better 
ballt  giving  place  to 
at  least  300  persons 
ntting.     This    new 
ball   is   situated   in 
the  same  court  hk 
th«  former,  and  to  i  l 
belonging  there  art- 
some  dwelling  house 
or  prayer  rooms  for 
the  preacher  in 
ebarge,  and  the  hall 
uid   the  rooms  tn- 
geiher  cost   3.200 
Finland  niark.whirh 
in     Hi'Uingfurs     is 
considered  as  very  cheap. 

Our  Sunday  Services  and  Prater  Meetings. — In  TTel- 
singfors  we  find,  except  the  Lutheran  State  Churches 
and  the  Russian  Catholic  Churches,  many  different  mis- 
sionary societies,  as.  for  example.  Baptists,  IlihoUtes, 
Iledbergians,  Waldenstromians.  and  it  is  said  that  all 
these  have  very  many  hearetB.  By  the  aide  of  all  these  I 
have  to  name  the  Methodism,  having  commenced  her 
mission  last.  j\jid  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Methodism, 
wherever  she  has  made  her  way,  has  always  had  to  begin 
in  the  low  places,  and  then  labored  upward,  and  we  may 
be  very  thankful  to  the  Lord  if  our  cause  is  gaining  suc- 
oesi  among  the  poor  and  inferior.  But  tbougli  most  of 
our  hearers  are  of  the  iuferi^fr  classes,  yet  we  are  glad  in 
saying  that  very  many  most  cultivated  persons  nearly 
always  attend  our  services,  and  our  house  has  every  time 
been  tilled  and  pressed  with  attentive  hearers,  especially 
^  on  the  Sundays. 

^^py  the  help  of  God  I  havo  been  able,  for  the   whole 
^ime  I  have  been  at  Helsingfors,  to  hold  live  or  six   reli- 
gious  meetings  every    week.      Every   Sunday    I    have 
preached  two  sermons,  and  often  I  have  held  an  after- 
meeting  for  souls  seeking  f^alvation. 

Beaides  1  have,  in  my  uflice-room,  received]  conversed, 
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and  prayed  with,  I  dare  say,  several  hundred  persons  of 
all  social  classes. 

Our  prayer  meetings  have  also  been  well  attended,^ 
and  sinners  have  been  converted  to  God. 

Some  of  the  students  from  the  universities  (in  a  num- 
ber of  four)  have  attended  onr  services  regularly,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  I  have  often  heard  some  of  them  pray 
publicly  iji  our  prayer  meetings  and  praise  God  for  sal- 
vation through  the  blood  of  Chiist.  They  are  not  ileth- 
odists,  and  I  don't  know  if  they  ever  will  be,  but  they 
are  converted  to  God  and  prove  to  be  our  sincere  friends. 
One  of  these  young  men,'  named  Antti  Mukinen,  has,  on 
my  own  invitation  or  calling,  preached   once  in  our  hall 

iu   the  Fiudlandian 

language,    and    bo- 
fore  I  left  Ilelsing-j 
fors   ho  promised 
me  that  he  once 
every      Sunday 
Bthould  hold  a  racet- 
ing  in   our  hall   as 
long  as  I  am  in  Swe- 
den  to  attend  the 
Annual  Conference. 
Class  Meetings 
and    Organization. 
— ^The   class    meet- 
ings have  been  our 
very  best  meetings,, 
and  they   are  those 
meetings  which  our 
new  f  riend  s  like 
very  best.      Nearly- 
all    our    friends  in 
meetings    regularly.      The 
closing   of    a    class  meet- 
Society,  and  received  23 
Since   that   lime  this>| 
she  now  amounts 
only  on  trial,  but 
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Helsiugfors  attend  tfaeBc 
7th  November  last,  after 
ing,  I  formed  a  Methodist 
persons  on  trial  into  onr  church. 
Society  of  ours  has  increased,  so  that 
to  05  members.  As  for  yet  they  are 
they  have  all  given  testimony  that  they  have  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  after  seeking  their  soul's  salvation,, 
and  that  they,  without  any  exception,  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly sincere. 

Benevolence  and  Church  Music. — At  6r8t  we  had  no 
singing  at  our  services,  but  after  receiving  a  number  re- 
quired hymn  books,  and  one  of  the  profcssorsof  the  uni- 
versity having  given  about  twenty  of  these  hymn  books 
to  be  distributed  in  the  pews,  we  began  to  sing  our 
^(ethodist  hymns  as  well  as  we  could,  and  it  was  not 
long  till  good  helpers  came.  A  Mrs.  F.  Parker,  bom  in 
England,  and  a  member  of  our  church,  undertook  the 
formation  of  a  singing  society  and  play  and  lead  the 
singing  at  the  servicM,  which  she  has  done  in  a  com- 
mendable manner  all  this  time.  She  has  also  been  very- 
active  in  collecting  means  for  buying  of  a  new  organ, 
especially  among  persons  and  families  being  without  the 
society  and  possessing  some  greater  fortune  and   having  * 
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attended  our  services  contionally,  so  that  I  at  buying  the 
said  organ,  costing  1,076  m&rk,  at  once  could  pay  off  GOO 
mark. 

The  Sunday,  January  18,  last^  we  bad  the  joy  of  seeing 
among  the  hcarcra  in  our  simple  ball  the  Priacess  Ka- 
ramsin  before  married  to  a  UnMian  prince.  A  short  time 
after  this  that  generous  lady  gave  ns  JOO  mark  as  a  con- 
tribution for  the  payment  of  our  new  organ. 

The  sum  of  collected  means  in  neUingfors,  the  mis- 
sionary collection  included,  amounts  to  1,100  mark  and 
60  pennL 

Our  Church  Projierty. — Of  the  collected  means  I  have 
«i8ed  some  to  the  maintaining  of  the  services,  and  the  rest 
to    paying  off  the  _ 

church  property, 
consisting  of  a  new 
organ  with  chair 
and  cover,  2S2  foot 
new  pewa  for  our 
liall,  and  a  pulpit, 
«tc.  All  this  to- 
gether cost  1,360 
mark.  On  this  our 
church  property 
there  is  indeed  a 
small  debt,  but  not 
pressing. 

7*he  l,av>a  of  the 
Country, — At    the 
coramentiemont    of 
my  dwellingin  Hcl- 
eingfors  it   seemed 
to    me    as    should    T 
■work     there    in    the 
not 
the 
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not  long  have  permission  to 
service  of  the  Lord.  X  had 
been  there  many  days,  when  I  must  appear  before 
legal  court  of  justice,  where  I  formally  was  for- 
bidden to  appear  more  in  the  city  with  religious  dis- 
courses. But  having  somewhat  at  large  declared  my 
purpose,  and  the  discipline  of  ourChureh  being  given  to 
the  police- master,  I  thought  I  understood  plaiuly  that 
the  esteemed  and  humane  authorities  of  Ilelsingfors 
would  not  do  any  thing  to  hinder  my  work  in  the  gos- 
|>el,  and  rhls  my  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  many 
proofs. 

The  laws  of  the  country  permit  no  real  free  exercise 
of  religion  indeed,  yet  I  believe  that  our  work  in  Fin- 
land is  commenced  in  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
place,  though  we  have  no  other  right  than  depending  on 
the  good  will  of  the  authorities.  Vet  they  have  told  me 
that  the  Finlandian  Senate  is  disposed  to  give,  in  the 
nearest  future,  to  confessors  of  other  or  foreign  religion 
a  dissenter  law,  after  which  they  have  right  to  free  exer- 
cise of  religion;  and  that  would  be  well. 

J^^o$pect8. — Our  Church  haa  undoubtedly  good  pros- 
pects for  success  in  Finland.  Great  hunger  after  hearing 
the  word  of  God  is  prevailing  among  the  people  In  gen- 
eral. The  prejudices  against  the  confessors  of  another 
religion  are  indeed   very  great,  but  the  Finlandian  peo- 


jile,  with  their  quiet  manner,  seem  to  be  very  associii 
with  us  Swedes,  though   their  being  united  with  Ru 
exercises  a  very  great  influence  on  them,  the  love  to  tb<d 
old  brethren,  the  sons  of  Svea,  is  still  remaining,  att'lj 
believe  that  our  work  shall  gain  auucess  in  Fialand,  Go 
being  our  help. 

I  Myself. — For  my  own  part  I  am   very  tbaokfal  i 
my  heavenly  Father  for  all  he  has  done  to  me.     Dunn 
the  whole  time  T  have  had  the  best   health,  and  in  idaqJ 
ways  I  have  experienced  that  God  has  been  with  ii&.  Yij 
I  must  remark,  to  be  separated   from   my   dear  family" 
that  h:u  made  me  sorrow,  for  I  could  not  take  them  vitli 
me.     My  little  congregation,  those  dear  friends  of  mine, 
_^  ^^  have  done  all  tli 

1  hey  have  bccnai 
to   do   in  order 
encourage  me  i 
my  labor.    Aatt> 
pecial  proof  of  tl»ir 
love  and  tJianVfal. 
ness  I  experienced 
the  Chnstmaa  eva- 
iug  last,  when  I  bad 
pleasure  in  rewir- 
ing several  ^■■   ■. 
ful   and    pri 
Christmas  prcsenti, 
coiiaisling  in  wool- 
en cloths  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  also 
an    exiraord i naril j 
excellent  bearskin. 
intended  to  w.arm  my  botfly  with  in  the  strong  cold,  lot 
their  proof   of   Christian    love  warmed  more  ray  heart 
than  my  body. 

"Wasa  Mission. — In  this  place,  where  our  dear  brother, 
G.  W'agnson,  is  stationed,  we  have  had  good  suooess  da^ 
ing  the  year.  Many  have  come  to  conversion  there,  «- 
])ecially  after  New  Year.  The  little  Methodist  Societv, 
consisting  of  40  members,  and  two  Sunday  schools  with 
125  children  together,  is  indeed  extremely  poor,  bat  iti> 
a  pleasure  to  sec  what  a  great  interest  thev  have  in  the 
success  of  God's  work.  Bro.  Wagnaon,  during  his  dwell- 
ing there,  ha»  gained  esteem  and  conBdence  among  the 
several  classes,  and  Mrs.  Wagnson,  his  wife,  no  lestt.  The 
Sunday  school  work  seems  to  be  her  chief  mission,  aaJ 
it  is  commendable  that  she  almost  every  Sunday  is  walk- 
ing on  foot  her  way  between  the  both  Sunday  schook, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  distance  ci 
nearly  two  Russian  verst,  in  order  to  lea^l  the  teachioc 
in  the  said  schools. 

KnisTiNE-^TAn  Missio.N. — This  place  was,  for  the  pres- 
ent, laid  under  Wasa  Circuit,  and  Bro.  Wagnson  has  vis- 
ited it  one  time  and  another,  hut  the  way  thither  from 
Wasa  is  above  ten  Swedish  miles,  and  no  railroad  is  there, 
consequently  both  these  places  together  cannot  b«  at- 
tended by  one  preacher  with  success.  The  Httle  Sooirtj" 
in  Kristinestad  consists  of  only  ten  members  and  a  UttU 
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■pay  acbooL  A  brother  named  Barn1un(],  who  has 
B  converted  in  America,  has  in  this  placu  built  a  lit- 
e  chapel,  wbicb  he  probably  will  abandon  to  the  church, 
we  as  soon  as  possible  appoint  a  preacher  there,  but 
■e  it  might  be  <]ifficult  for  our  brother  to  keep  the 
ispeL 

Qa3U.a  Kari.kiiv  Mission. — This  place  also  was  laid 
ider  Wasa  Mission,  but  the  way  lUither  was  so  long  and 
fficult  that  the  place  hardly  could  be  attended  from 
*••».     Therefore  we  determined  to  appoint  a  preacher 

the  said  place,  and  after  New  Year  I  succeeded  to 
id  one  and  send  him  there,  namely,  a  local  preacher 
om  Kalmar,  named  K.  Lindborg.  The  Society  in 
amla,  Karleby,  now  numbering  tiO  members  ar.d  a 
inday  school  with  children^  is  in  the  most  hearty  nian- 
ir  thankful  for  the  new  preacher,  who  has  already  be- 
in  to  gain  sacceas  in  his  labor. 

Other  Placks. — ^To  come  in  and 
ph  I  have  been  called  to  the  fol- 
Ing  places;  to  Abo,  to  Kotka,  to 
amnierfors,  to  Borga,  and  Pon>by, 
I  Iloback,  to  Sibbo,  and  to  Kke- 
u.  In  the  last  named  place  an  exhurter, 
imed  O.  Svenson,  has  labored  some  time 
I  the  spring,  and  the  people  have  desired 
I  have  him  as  their  preacher. 

TajE  Wjlkt.— In  the  present  time  wu 
re  in  great  want  of  means  to  furthering 
le  work,  appointing  many  good  laborers 
I  the  service  of  the  mission,  and  provid- 
Ig  Hibles  and  religiuus  tracts  in  thu  Swe- 
iab,  Finlandiau  and  Russian  languages. 
leaidca  a  r«ligioas  newspaper  would  be 
ery  needful,  becantee  such  a  paper  is  not 
ablished  in  the  whole  eountry. 
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tiinue  the  previuus  pari  of  thia  Magazine  was  printed 
wt)  have  seen  in  the  National  Baptist  for  August  20,  the 
full  owing: 

Thirty-seven  yeara  ago,  the  Baptiats  began  their 
labors  in  Sweden.  The  first  Baptist  who  preached  tbsre 
was  F.  O.  Nilson.  He  had  been  a  sailor  for  some  years, 
and  in  one  of  bis  voyages  had  been  converted.  In 
America  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  Christian 
friends  who  sent  him  as  a  missionary  to  Sweden  to  work 
among  the  seamen.  Another  gailor,  by  name  Hchroeder, 
who  had  been  converted  and  baptized  in  the  Mariners* 
Temple  in  New  York,  met  Nilson  and  conversed  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  The  result  was,  thai 
Nilson,  after  further  investigations  in  the  Bible,  became 
a  Baptist.  As  there  was  no  one  in  Sweden  qaalified  to 
baptize  him,  he  went  to  Germany  and  was  there  bap- 
tiieed  by  Mr.  Oncken. 

Having  returned  home,  Bro.  Nilson  preached  the  gos- 
pel with  marked  success.  The  first  Baptist  ohnrch  in 
Sweden  was  organized  in  1848  with  six  members.  The 
number  increased  very  rapidly.  Cburches  were  organ- 
ized, and  God  raised  up  men  who  oould  join  with  Mr. 
Nilson  in  preaching  the  Word  of  God. 

Ac  that  time  there  was  a  priest  who,  though  a  strong 
Lutheran,  could  not  in  all  points  agree  with  the  teaoh- 
ing  of  the  Established  Church,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the 
Latheran  Stale  Church.  He  was  especially  troubled  in 
regard  to  the  communion  question.  He  believed  the 
practice  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  of  inviting  to  the  Lord's 
Sapper  both  Christians  and  unbelievers,  to  be  wrong. 

That  priest  was  Rev.  Andreas  Wiberg.  He  was  bap- 
tized in  Copenhagen  by  F.  O.  Nilson  in  IH.5*2.  Ever  sinoe 
he  has  been  a  missionary  of  the  Baptist  Chnroh  in 
Sweden. 

In  1^56  a  Swedish  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  waa 
formed,  and  four  evangelists  were  sent  into  the  tield. 
Great  good  followed  their  eflFortf. 
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NUslonar;  CatMhUm  ou  Sweden. 

What  i$  the  an*  ef  Satdmf  170.979 
Bqnftrt  miles. 

What  i»  the  population  f  On  DecembfT 
Ut,  1&83.  it  WM  4,070,116.  Of  lh<^o  18.412 
sri!  FiD99.  6.600  L»pps,  itnil  ilioiil  Id. 000 
of  foreign  birth  (moally  from  Norway,  Den 
^nrk.  and  Germasy.) 

What  are  the  principal  eitleM  and  their 
popvlati&nt  Id  1883  mockbnlm,  the  rapi 
Ul,  bad  194.469;  Ooteborg,  81,507;  Malm- 
ohua,  41.6?d;  Norrkoplng,  27,001;  6i-de. 
19.3S8;  KarUkrona,  18.342;  Jonkoplng. 
18.321;  rpsaln.  17.68a:Lund.  14,341l! 

What  or*  the  principal  txportif  Wood 
and  limber,  oata.  and  Iron  in  bars.  Minini; 
ta  one  of  the  most  important  departmenifl 
of  Swediah  industry. 

-  What.i$thtifoternaitni  ttf  Sweden  f  It  in 
a  hereditary  and  constitutional  monarchy, 
based  on  the  fundameniat  law  of  1809.  by 
which  it  wa«  decreed  that  the  succeaaion 
should  be  In  the  male  line;  Ibat  the  sotct 
eign  should  posseBs  the  Lutheran  faith,  and 
hare  sworn  ddellty  to  the  laws. 

By  vihom  vas  Svteden  oriffinatly  inhnh- 
Uedf  By  numerous  iilbc^.  indepri^dcniof 
each  other. 

When  were  thete  untttd  under  one  ruJerf 
About  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,  under 
Erik  GdmuDdsson. 

WfuU  did  the  Sutedei  beeome  in  thia  est* 
tur]ff  In  name  a  Christian  pvople.  XJndtr 
the  preaching  of  Anagarius.  the  king  anil 
people  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  rell 
gion. 

Whenwae  Si»edenbrough<  under  one  Joint 
eceptre  wi'M  Denmark  and  Korwiyf  Id 
1397,  under  Margaret,  Queen  of  Denmark 
and  Norway. 

Whgn  did  Sieeden  bteome  independent  nf 
Venmofrkf  It  103S.  under  Ousfaf 
VmL 

Who  ia  the  rrigning  king  f  Oicar  II. ,  bom 
Jan.  21,  1829.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  brother.  King  Carl 
X^^.  Sept.  13.  I872.  Ile  waa  married  June 
6.  1S57,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of  Duke  Wil- 
liam, of  Nassau.  He  has  four  children. 
The  heir-apparent  ia  Prince  Quataf,  who 
was  bom  June  10,  1854,  and  wafl  married 
Sept.  20.  1H81.  to  Victoria,  daughter  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden. 

What  is  the  »tate  of  ntucatianf  Educa 
tion  is  well  advanced.  There  are  two  unf- 
verajtlei  and  upward  of  ISO  public  high  and 
normal  schools,  beaidea  specul  military, 
naral.  and  other  schoola,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  elementary  achools.  Public  elemen 
tary  instruction  is  gratuitous  and  compul- 
sory, and  children  not  attending  school 
under  the  supenritioD  of  the  Oovemment 
must  furnish  proors  of  having  been  pri- 
vately educated.  In  1883  there  were  9,689 
elementary  schools  with  11,387  teachers  and 
669,818  pupils,  being  quite  94  per  oent.  of 
all  the  children  between  eight  and  Qfteen 
years  of  age. 


What  i*  the  reliffion  of  the  peojtU  of  rtisc- 
den?  The  most  of  them  are  Lutheranu, 
the  Lutheran  Protealant  Church  being  rec- 
ognized as  the  State  religion.  In  1884  there 
were  13  bishoprics  and  i!.408  parish 
churches  and  ciiapela.  The  clergy  are 
chitfly  supported  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
Church  landti.  There  arealso  Baptists  and 
Methodists  Id  Sw«-deo. 

When  did  the  Sieed£$  bicmii  Lulhtrantf 
In  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

What  are  the  atatietie*  of  the  Baptiet 
Church  f  898  churches.  4*K>  preachers,  S7.- 
199  members,  and  24.929  Bundsy  school 
scholars. 

Uote  many  are  eonntcted  wih  the  Metho- 
diet  Chureheef  11.959  persoup,  of  whom 
8,814  are  full  members,  and  3,145  are  pro- 
bar  i  oners. 

Uow  many  belong  to  the  Sundieh  ^»tion 
rnion  f  About  100  000  They  call  them- 
selves  "Frpo  Chriptians." 


I86S  under  ihosupertnteodenceof  Rev.  V. 
Witting. 

What  wat  th*  rtevlt  at  the  eioee  of  iSKSf 
There  were  1,336  members,  a  gain  of  9o3 
members  for  the  year. 

When  toae  the  Bioediah  miwion  organised 
into  a  Confereneet  On  August  ?.  1ST6.  si 
Upeals.  The  Conference  contained  at  iu 
adjournment  59  ministers,  who  had  59  ai- 
eiatants.  There  were  S,660  members  of 
the  Church,  and  136  Sunday  schools  with 
430  officers  and  teachers  and  4,931  acholan. 

Whai  action  waa  taken  by  the  Sweden  Cba 
ference  in  1879  on  the  Tcmperanee  yuattfmf 
The  followinfr  was  adopted:  "As  all  indul 
^ing  in  alcoholic  drinking  is  sin,  and  u  it 
is  spreading  more  and  more  and  isdrawiof 
down  into  utter  perdition  Individuals,  ftm 
Uien.  and  whole  nations — so  do  we  propoie 
1.  'That  all  lawful  means'  be  used  by  ui  to 
w  >Tk  with  a'l  pow^r  airalnat  the  drioklog. 
*>    Ti.a*  H  ■•■rw..n  on  Hlrsrlnfnee  and  sobff- 


OrtAUK,    BWKDCN. 


KatkodlRt  Cstcrlilkm. 

Who  waa  the  flr%t  Methodiet  Epiaeopai  Mia- 
uoaary  to  Saedenf  John  P.  Laneon.  He 
waa  a  Swede,  and  a  sailor,  and  among  the 
converta  at  the  Methodist  Bethel  Ship  in 
New  York  harbor.  After  his  conversion 
he  felt  moved  to  return  to  Sweden  and  tell 
the  story  of  re<leinption.  Uc  did  ho.  and 
a  revival  resulted.  He  continued  to  sup- 
port himself  in  his  work  until  1854,  when 
the  Mlsalonary  Board  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $200  toward  his  support 

Who  was  the  next  Mmionaryf  8.  U.  S. 
WensOD,  a  clsss-leader  at  the  Bethel  ship, 
returned  to  Sweden  on  btiaincaa,  and  visit- 
ing the  places  where  Mr.  Lanson  was  labor- 
ing he  commenced  to  aid  him  in  his  evan 
gelistic  labors,  which  were  very  successful. 

What  Miaaionarp  aoon  followed  theee  metif 
In  18C5  Rev.  A.  Cederholm  went  over  ftom 
the  mission  in  Norway,  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed in  1866  by  Rev.  V,  Witting  from  the 
United  States. 

When  wa*  Sweden  tat  off  at  a  separate 
misiton  from  Dtmnark  and  2fcr%aayf   In 


ness  be  preached  at  least  once  each  quarter 
of  the  year.  8.  That  we,  in  this  work, 
take  an  absolute  position  against  «a  odBf 
of  alcoholic  drinking,  as  drinks.  4.  That 
we,  in  the  Sunday  school  aim  at  theaams 
point." 

Hold  many  of  the  momben  an  in  JfUlandf 
79  membera  and  95  probationen. 

Bow  many  membon  and  probationen  en 
in  the  Sweden  Confereneef  9,014  raemben 
and  8,132  probatlonera. 

How  many  trat>eting  preaeheraf    69. 

Bow  many  local  preachon  f     113. 

Jiow  many  Sunday  asik»2a  and  wehotanf 
161  Sunday  schools  with  718  ofBoen  and 
teachers  and  9,403  scliolara. 

Who  are  the  Presidinff  Eldera  of  the  On- 
fertncef  Rev.  F.  Ahgren,  of  the  Stock- 
holm Dislrict :  Rev.  N.  M.  LUja^sraB,  of  the 
Kartskrona  District;  Rev.  L.  6.  Beixltutd, 
of  the  Ooieburg  District:  Rev.  B.  A.  Carl- 
sou,  of  the  Finland  District. 

What  miuionariea  are  now  in  the  Sweiit 
(Jonferenee  thai  went  ftom  thia  cm  ntryt  Rev. 
J.  P.  Larason  and  Rev.  B.  A  CarlaoiL 
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nar;  ('alpcli!t^ni  nn  Norwaj. 

t  Oi€  ana  of  Jiottraj/f    1?'^.B6I) 
>{]««.      lu  length  ii   1.080  miltt, 
lB«iett  brMidlh  275  miles. 
tKtpopMlation  t    Al  iho  tnd  of 
iMtiuated  at  1,025.000,  ofwtatch 
lOOO  wcr«  Swedes,  aod  about  7,000 
,  Germans,  and  Finns. 
thiprincipil  cities  and  thsirpop- 
Gbristiania,  with  a  population  of 
n  January  I,  IHM);  Ikrger.  vith 
January    I.   1881);  StavaoRer, 
I):  Throndjom.  29.153  (1875); 
19,588  (1881). 
oM  th«  principal  exporUf    Fish, 
od  timber.     About  120.000  of  the 
kre  engaged  in  the  fiabertes,  three-. 
In  ibe  cod  fltheries. 
w*n!  th«  sarwuf  prinefpalitiet  of 
c*nMlidated  under  one  government  f 
be  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
[arold  Harfogs,  the  Palr-Uaired. 

1A4  eonditv>n  of  the  country 
ief  The  prosperity  of  Norway 
ced  to  declioeia  the  thirleeotfa  cea- 
n  the  fourteenth  century  it  lost  ita 


Datlonality.  and  became  a  province  (Irst  of 
Svrei'ea  und  afterward  of  Denmark.  It  be- 
came an  independent  sovereignty  in  union 
with  Swpiten  in  1814. 

What  u  the  garemmenif  A  hereditary 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  same  king 
rules  ovei  both  ttwedcn  and  Xorwsy,  the 
preaenl  king  lieing  Uscar  H.  The  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  appointifor  Morwe 
gian  affairs  a  council  of  eight  Narwegians. 
with  whom  rests  the  responBlbility  of  all 
executive  action.  Tbe  king  must  pass 
some  monthsof  every  year  in  Norway,  and 
on  bla  accession  to  the  throne  must  be 
crowned  as  king  of  Norway  at  Drontbeiro. 
Tbe  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the 
StortMnff.  or  assembly  of  deputies,  choaen 
by  popular  vote. 

What  ie  done  for  education  f  Every  parUb 
has  its  Echoolmaster.  paid  partly  by  a  small 
contribution  from  each  pupil,  and  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  lax  00  household- 
ers. Education  is  compulsory,  tbe  school 
age  being  seven  In  town  and  eight  in  the 
country  until  fourteen.  It  is  rare  to  And 
one  who  cannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
Tbe  lownn  have  fuperior  sehools,  and  in 


leventeen  of  ihe  principal  towns  are  col- 
lege-. 

What  ii  the  religion  cf  tKe  peojpUT  It  la 
Lutheran  almost  without  exception.  All 
creeds,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  t^xcepted, 
are  tolerated,  but  only  Lulberans  are  ad- 
milled  to  tbe  highest  offlces. 

ffoi»many  MethodUte  ««  there  T  Z,itSt 
in  full  connection  aod  64!J  protMtiooers. 
There  are  aleo  40  Sunday  schools  witb 
8,60d  scbolan. 


MethwlUt  C«t««hUtt. 

Wio  leat  t/ie  fint  Afeihodut  Spiecopai 
Mieeionary  to  Jfoneay  T  Kev.  U.  P.  Peter- 
son went  from  New  York  to  Norway  in 
1849  end  remained  about  one  year,  telling 
the  story  of  retlemptioa  to  bis  kindred  and 
olbers,  and  this  resulted  in  a  wtdeawaken* 
ing.  In  lS>'i3  he  was  regularly  appointed 
as  missionary  to  Norway  and  arrived  at 
Frederickfitadt  in  December.  1859. 

Who  was  the  next  mieeionary  to  Nona^f 
Rev.  C.  NVillerup  was  sent  in  185(1  and  be- 
came tbe  superintendent  of  the  mission. 

When  VKU  a  Church  firet  organuedt  Oa 
Sept.  11,  1836,  at  Sarpsborg  by  Hr.  Peter- 
son, at  which  time  there  were  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  members  at  Sarpsborg  and 
seventy  at  Frederickehald.  The  following 
year  a  church  building  was  erected  at  each 
place. 

Whai  reinforeement*  uere  lent  in  18S6T 
Hev,  S.  A.  Steeoaen  and  Itcv.  A.  C«der- 
holm. 

What  ts(u  ike  memberthip  oi  the  ol'ee  of 
ISoitf  Ther«  were  441  members  in  Norway, 
of  which  16]  were  at  Fredertckshald,  208 
in  Sdfpsborg,  and  70  in  I^orsgrund. 

When  tMU  CArufiania.  the  capital,  Jlrii 
cecupiedf    In  18S4,  by  S.  A.  Stocnsen. 

When  wu  the  Iforvntif  miuion  organieed 
into  an  Annual  C^nfereneef  On  August 
17,  1870.  The  membership  then  numbered 
2,798  and  there  were  18  churches. 

Whiti  \eere  the  etatittiee  for  1877  T  There 
were  2.831  raemlwrs.  000  probationers.  31 
churches,  valued  at  $106,797;  36  Sunday 
schools  with  380  officers  and  teachers  and 
3,041  scholars.  The  oollsclions  for  mis- 
sions this  year  amounted  to  $742  2U. 

How  many  membera  and  probaUonere  are 
now  in  the  Xorway  Conference*  ^,463  mem- 
bers and  049  probationers. 

Hojt  many  trailing  preachertf  35. 

H9»  mtny  local  preacheref     113. 

Hove  many  Sunday  tchoole  and  eeholarif 
4G  Sunday  schools  with  416  officers  and 
teachers  and  3.502  echolars. 

Who  are  the  Preeidiny  Eldert  of  tke  Con- 
ference f  Kev.  Lars  Petersen,  of  the  Chris- 
tianta  District;  Rsv.  J.<H.  Johnson,  of  tha 
Bergen  District. 

Who  u  in  the  Norway  Oojtferenee  that 
was  ami  from  thie  country  f  Rev.  J.  U. 
Johnson,  who  was  transferred  from  Chi- 
cago, III.,  aod  appointed  Presiding  KIdec 
of  tbe  Cbriitianla  DUtriA^^&.V%^. 
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$^nf[Viat 


"He  Will  Not  FttT^tr 

LoTt — Lore  for  God,  and  Love  Tur  felluwmfD, 
Stirred  the  wajm  heart  and  rouaed  tb«  willlDg  miod; 
MoTed  the  glad  hands  to  deeda  of  uoblritt  kind. 

And,  hopefat,  looked  for  noble  harveftt  tlieo; 

WaltlDg  all  joyfully,  the  moment  when 
She  might  esftay  the  gi^ldeo  bheaves  lo  bind. 

Lore  looked  and  loogcd,  and  hoped  and  toiled,  and  prayed. 
And  lifted  Oodward  eyea  with  aonow  wet; 
Mauroing  alone  in  de«p  grief  and  regret. 

The  wlsbedfor  harreat  iJl  so  long  delayed. 

Then  whlapered  peace;  "Work  on.  nor  be  dii^mayed: 
Ood  koDwa  your  lore,  and  he  will  not  forget." 
BrooUim.  JTm . 


IV.      RKLllilOUS  t>UTIH8  AND  PRACTICE. 
DT  BKT.    BKia.H   W.    BROWN. 

Hiring  considered  tbe  history  of  MobammedaniBin, 
and  its  ariiclea  of  belief,  we  will  now  notice  tbe  relig- 
ions dnties  Kod  the  ritea  practiced  by  tbe  many  milliona 
who  follow  the  false  prophet. 

1.  Fbateb. — With  tbe  Moslem,  prayer  has  a  promi- 
nent place,  thuagh  to  most  of  them  it  is  a  mere  form. 
"Prayer,"  says  Mohammed,  "is  the  pillar  of  religion  and 
the  key  to  Paradise.**  Five  times  a  day  the  MuezzinB 
as<rend  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  and  from  the  balco- 
nies obant  in  a  shrill  plaintive  tone  tbe  following  words: 
**  Ood  is  great,  God  is  greats  th<re  is  no  God  hut  God, 
4xnd  Mohammed  is  his  prophet.  Coma  to  prayer^  come 
So  prayer,  flayer  ie  better  than  sleepf  come  to  prayer," 
Tbe  five  stated  hours  for  prayer  are:  just  before  sunrise; 
about  noon;  in  mid-aftemoon;  just  after  sunset,  and  at 
dusk,  Wbeu  the  call  to  prayer  is  heard,  some  enter  the 
mosques,  others  spread  their  carpets  and  kneel  to  pray 
wherever  they  may  chance  to  be.  We  have  seen  them 
pray  on  the  flat  house-tops,  in  the  shops  of  the  baxaara, 
in  the  streets  of  the  cities,  on  the  wharf,  and  even  amid 
tbe  confusion  of  the  railway  station. 

The  really  faithful  Mohammedan  performs  this  duty 
of  prayer  as  follows:  After  he  has  made  his  ablutious,  be 
unrolls  aud  arranges  his  prayer-rug,  then  turning  his 
face  towards  Mecca  be  raises  both  bands,  and  stands  mo- 
tionless a  few  momeuts.  Then  be  kneels  and  bends  for* 
ward  three  times,  bis  forehead  almost  touching  the 
ground  eaoh  time.  Then  he  rises,  stands,  kneels  and 
bows  again,  often  going  through  the  whole  performance 
several  times.  Finally  he  settles  back  on  his  heels  and 
recites  in  a  low,  mumbling,  mournful  tone,  words  from 
the  Koran. 

In  some  matters  the  Moslem  is  very  superstitiousabont 
tbe  circumstances  of  bis  prayers.  A  missionary  relates 
that  a  man  repeated  bis  noon  prayer  the  second  time  be- 
cause he  found  ho  had  an  ink-spot  on  one  of  his  finger- 
nails.    Another  began  his  prayer  several  times  becaoee 


each  time  he  hrard  the  voice  of  a  wumao  while  he 
prayipfT. 

2  Fastiko. — Another  duty  of  the  Mohammedaa 
fasting.  During  the  entire  month  of  '^Ramadan,"  tl 
"Turkish  Lent,"  a  rigid  fast  is  enjobed  upon  tbe  fait] 
ful.  For  a  whole  month  no  one  is  allowed  to  eat  a  ni< 
sel  of  food,  or  drink  a  drop  of  water,  or  smoke  tbe  ftT< 
ite  pipe,  or  even  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
good  Moslems  keep  the  fast  to  the  very  letter.  , 

But  before  oar  readers  have  time  to  shake  theirhi 
and  deny  the  statement,  we  will  explain:  They  keep 
fast  every  day,  but  not  every  night.      From  sunrise 
sunset  they  fast,  but  from  sunset  to  sunrise  tbey  mi 
feast.     Tbe  sunset  gun    is  the  dtnner-bell  of  millioi 
The  moment  they  hear  its  welcome  sound  they  msfa 
their   tables.     Then   they   sleep.     At  two   o'olook 
watchmen  of  the  cities  go  about  the  streets  to  awakea 
the  people,  so   tliey  may  make  a  good  preparation  i 
their  days  fasting. 

In  the  ufe  of  intoxicating  drinks  tbe  fasting  amou 
to  total  and  perpetual  prohibition.  Tbe  Koran  teacbi 
the  strictest  temperance,  and  tbe  followers  of  Moham- 
med constitute  a  vast  total-abstinence  society.  Some  of 
tbe  most  faithful  of  the  I^lohammedana  are  suoh  stroag 
te-totalers  they  will  not  even  raise  grapes  lest  they  be 
tempted  to  drunkenness. 

3  Alms.  A  third  and  important  duty  enjoiBed  u 
tbe  Moslems  is  the  giving  of  alms.  "Prayer,"  says 
Moslem  writer,  "brings  a  man  half  way  to  God,  fasti 
brings  him  to  the  door  of  God*s  palace,  but  by  alms 
enters  in."  Tbe  amount  given  varies  from  one-fortiel 
to  one-fifth  of  the  income.  It  most  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  that  multitudes  are  lap- 
ported  by  the  alms  of  the  futhfuL  Their  charities  ou^l 
to  put  to  blush  the  pennriouaness  of  many  Christiaoa 

4  Pii.tiRiMAGB  TO  Mkcca. — A  good  Moslem  will  mak« 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least  once  in  his  life.     This  ii 
expressly  commanded  in  tbe  Koran,  and  is  so  nee 
that  he  who  dies  without  performing  it  may  as  well  dii 
a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  provided  he  has  the  health  and  the 
means  to  make  the  journey. 

Mecca,  as  the  birth-plaoe  of  MohaVnmed,  is  the  moit 
holy  place  on  earth  to  all  the  millions  who  believe  in 
the  false  prophet;  and  it  is  the  great  event  of  a  life  time 
to  visit  its  sacred  places.  From  all  parts  of  the  Moham- 
medan world  immense  caravans  move  slowly  on  and  on 
for  weeks  and  months,  leaving  hundreds  and  thouHasJf 
to  perish  by  tbe  way.  It  is  said  that  one  could  find  bit 
way  from  Cairo  to  Mecca,  alone,  guided  only  by  ike 
bones  of  dead  camels,  and  the  graves  of  the  faitbfol 
which  lie  like  mile-stones  along  the  way. 

Reaching  at  last  the  holy  city,  the  pilgrims  go  seven 
times  around  the  "Kaaba,"  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
saored  mosque.  Then  they  kiss,  with  great  reverence, 
the  famousand  precious  "Black  Stone,"  which  came  dows 
from  Paradise.  Finally  they  drink  from  the  miraculon* 
well,  "Zemzem,"  which  is  believed  to  be  the  very  well 
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that  HftgAr  found  in  the  wilderness.    'We  will  add  a  few 
facts  abont  the  great  imposture. 

UoBAUMKDAh'  M<>8QL'Es. — The   plaoe    of  worship  is 
csUed  a  mopque,  the  "minaret"  of  which  answers   the 
psr^tose  of  a  steeple  or  tower.     The   priest   is   called  a 
''MuHzzin."     The  Moslems  do  not,  like  Christians,  call  to 
service  by  bells;  but  the  Muezzin*8  voice  annoancesfrom 
tlie  lofty  minarel   the  time  for  worship.     They  believe 
that  the  sound  of  bells  calls  together  evil   spirits,  hence 
they  never  use  them.     The  mosques  are  generally  very 
plain,  though  some  of  the  more  noted  ones  are  grand, 
ooHily  and  imposing.     They  are    never    adorned  with 
statues  or  pictures  and  have  no  pews  or  seats.     These 
places  of  worship  are  always  crowned  with  domes  to  rep* 
resent  the  dome  of  the  sky,  and  surmounting  each  dome 
and  minaret  is  the  emblematic  "Crescent"     (God  grant 
it  may  mean  the  crescent  of  a  waning  moon.)   The  Kfos* 
lem  service  on   their  Sabbath  (our  Friday)  consists   of 
prayera,  reading  the  Koran,  and  a  sermon. 
^hPanaticibu  and  Ixtolekaxce. — The  followers  of  the 
^Bb^  prophet  are  not  mere  nominal  believers.     They  are 
^eroot,   earnest,  zealous,  fanatical    worshipers.     These 
religions  Isfamaelites  have  a  bitter  hostility  to  other  re< 
ligions.  All  outside  their  own  faith  are  "Christian  Dogs" 
or  "Infidels."     The  Koran  says  in  its  chapter  on  war, 
(47th)  "When  ye  encounter  unbelievers  strike  off  their 
beads."     This  they  dare  nut  carry  out  now,  as  in  former 
lim««,  though  in  ls43  a  young  Mohammedan,  who  had 
renounced  the  faith,  was  publicly  beheaded  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.     And  in  the   spring   of  18t)0,   that 
awful  year  of  massacre  in  Syria,  the  Mohammedans  rose 
Against  the  Christians  and  killed  seven  thousand  in  cold 
blood.     Moslems  are  taught  to  pray  that  God  would  de- 
6troy  all  unbelievers.     In  the  great  Mohammedan  Uni- 
versity of  Cairo,  with  its  10,000  students  and  300  teach- 
era,  ihey  offer  daily  the  following  astounding  prayer: 
O  Allah,  destroy  ibe  infidels;  make  their  wives  desolate, 
and   their  children  orphans;  give   their  women,   their 
brothers,  their  friends,  their  property,  and   everything 

BthPT  have  u  booty  to  the  Moslems,  O  Lord  of  all 
.lures!" 
oWTBRSioss. — Chistian  missions  make  but  slow  pro- 
is  against  this  most  bitter  foe  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bible.  Only  now  and  then  is  a  Moslem  converted. 
''Moslem  once,  Moslem  ever,"  is  one  of  their  proverbs. 
But,  thank  God,  numbers  have  turned  from  the  prophet 
of  Mecca  lo  the  prophet  of  Nazareth. 

Saohisthe  history,  faith,  and  practice  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  five  millions  of  the  human  race.     Such  the 
great  delusion  that  for  twelve  hundred  years  has  been 
leading  souls  from  Christ  and  Heaven. 
Oalesburg,  lU 


Dr.  Schaff  dec1ares,"Mohammedanism,  thongb  oontun- 
Ung  much  that  is  injurious  and  false,  yet  seems  to  have 
been  raised  np  to  destroy  the  gross  idolatries  of  heathen 
jiiattons,  and  to  punish  the  refined  idolatry  of  so-called 
.Christian  churches." 


ZU  ^oirrr  of  (Chrtftlitt  <$xxmple  in  fapRM. 

DT   C.    C.    MCCABK,  U.D. 

Dr.  Bainbridge,  in  his  "Around  the  World  Tour  of 
Chri«tian  Missions,"  tells  a  story  which  is  full  of  hope 
and  encouragement  for  alt  missionary  toilers  throughoat 
the  world. 

Some  yeara  ago  a  Christian  layman  from  America  en- 
gaged through  a  Japanese  Consul  to  go  to  the  Empire  of 
Ihe  Riling  Snn  in  the  capacity  of  teacher.  lie  was 
assigned  to  a  position  far  to  the  South  with  the  strictest 
injunctions  not  to  teach  the  religion  of  Jeeus,  nor  to  say 
anything  calculated  to  undermine  the  faith  of  the  boys 
in  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  They  did  not  know 
there  were  other  ways  beside  the  tongue  to  speak  forth 
in  witness  of  Jesus  Christ. 

A  living  Christian  may  have  his  mouth  closed  and  hia 
every  notion  more  closely  watched  than  was  Daniel  in 
Babylon,  but  he  will  testify  in  inaudible  but  compreben* 
sible  language  of  the  glorious  hope  he  has  within  him 
as  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  He  cannot  help  letting  it  be 
known  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a  peace  the  world  c*~ 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 

Said  these  young  men  to  me,  "Our  teacher's  whole 
bearing,  his  constant  spirit,  and  his  unspoken  words  bo 
impressed  us  that  we  had  to  believe  as  he  believed." 
His  soul  wasexpandedandfilled  with  such  greatthoughta 
of  God  and  heavenly  things,  that  as  he  moved  along 
through  life's  waters,  as  it  were,  a  current  was  created 
that  drew  irresistibly  all  the  little  craft  after  him. 

Unknown  to  the  teacher,  forty  of  the  boys  and  young 
men  of  the  school  gathered  in  an  adjacent  grove,  and 
si^ed  a  solemn  covenant  to  give  up  idolatry,  to  believe 
in  the  religion  in  which  their  teacher  believed,  and  to 
worship  henceforth  only  the  God  whom  he  worshiped. 

Immediately  their  light  also  shone  out,  as  it  must,  if 
gennine.  Their  parents  and  the  whole  community  were 
soon  informed.  The  teacher  was  dismiiiKed,  the  school 
broken  up,  and  many  of  these  forty  young  disciples  of 
Christ  were  imprisoned. 

Bat  twenty-five,  at  least,  held  out  faithful,  and  were 
gathered  into  a  training  school,  and  fifteen  of  them,  when 
I  was  there,  were  soon  to  graduate  and  go  forth  to  preaoh 
the  Gospel  in  as  many  towns  and  cities  of  Japan. 

Aids  Id  the  Ralsli;  of  Missionary  HoDey. 

IIT  MISNIR  S.   llCDLOKr,. 

God  bless  the  men  whose  noble  impulses  fiung  into  the 
midst  of  the  year  1?!!*5  this  watchword  for  Methodism — 
•*A  million  for  missions." 

Have  they  not  builded  better  tbaa  they  knew,  for  If 
before  the  Christmas  snows  fly  we  lay  this  free-will  offer- 
ing before  our  Lord,  there  yet  stands  behind  the  shining 
heap  something  of  even  better  worth.  Back  of  the  gift 
stand  the  railUon  givers,  and  from  Bishops  and  Presid- 
ing Elders  down  to  oar  quick-witted  Sunday  schoolboys, 
all  have  felt  either  less  or  more  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
royal  cause. 

Even  the  luke>warm  pulpits  have  awakened  to  some- 


thing  like  eloquence  in  ils  plea;  even  the  carelesi  and 
unintelligent  of  the  Uity  have  felt  the  irresistible  onset 
of  ita  purpose;  even  our  children  have  often  flamed  up 
with  a'  child's  quick  enthusiasm  to  will  and  to  do.  Dig- 
nified Dociora  of  Divinity  have  felt  their  faces  flnah  over 
U,  and  the  self-eacrificing  frontier  mtuionary  has  lifted 
his  olaxped  hands  to  God,  while  the  tears  in  his  eyes  told 
how  at  one  with  this  great  scheme  was  his  faithful 
heart. 

Yes,  it  has  done  us  all  good,  from  oldest  to  youngest, 
from  richest  to  poorest,  from  highest  to  humblest. 

It  has  lifted  up  the  grand  subject  into  grander  pro- 
portions before  us;  it  has  enlarged  our  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  last,  not  least,  it  will  raise  Methodism  from 
that  ignoble  seal — almost  the  very  lowest  round  on  the 
ladder  of  American  churches — where  our  "40  cents  per 
member  for  missions"  has  placed  us. 

Let  oblivion  swiftly  and  compassionately  cover  the 
record  while  we  arise  to  a  more  worthy  position  and 
find  it  indeed  among  the  *'beavenly  places"  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

'*^  And  yet  that  same  record  has  its  lesson  for  us.  Pain- 
ful i^  nnr  pride,  and  saddening  to  our  spirits,  yet,  as  we 
cannot  ignore  it,  we  must  use  it  as  an  argument  to  give 
point  to  the  policy  of  the  future. 

In  the  year  1880,  which  covers  the  latest  comparative 
statistics  I  6nd  available,  the  Congregationalists  gave 
per  member,  for  foreign  missions,  seven  times  as  much 
as  we;  the  Presbyterians  six  times  and  the  Episcopalians 
6ve  times  as  much,  while  the  Northern  Baptists  trebled 
our  6gure8. 

Yet  we  are  the  children  of  Wesley,  whose  favorite 
motto  was:  "The  world  is  my  parish."  I  know  Metho- 
dism has  been  a  grand  force  in  this  grand  country  of 
ours.  On  the  western  frontier  it  has  kept  steady  march 
with  the  star  of  empire;  it  has  blazed  a  bright  track  in 
the  impoverished  South;  it  has  helped  to  mould  our  for- 
eign popnlations  to  Christian  citizenship,  and  has  been 
no  small  factor  in  the  blossoming  of  American  wilder- 
neasee. 

I  know  it  ban  had  a  deep  influence  on  the  formalism 
of  other  denominations;  its  cry  of  "free  grace"  wakes 
the  echoes  in  other  churches  than  ours.  I  know  its  peo- 
ple, especially  in  the  portions  alluded  to,  are  often  poor 
and  etruggling,  but  wu  are  much  richer  as  a  church  than 
the  Knglish  Wcsleyans,  and  they  give  twelve  times  as 
much  per  member  for  missions  as  do  we. 

It  is  said  that  out  of  the  hungry  poverty  of  the  Hindu 
Methodist  Church  they  give  the  same  as  we  to  send  the 
gospel  to  other  heathen. 

These  statistics  show  a  fearful  lack  somewhere.  Is  it 
in  our  people  or  oar  methods?  Have  we  not  as  large- 
hearted  and  easily- impressed  people  as  any?  May  we 
notwi8ely  study  and  compare  with  our  own  the  methods 
of  those  denominations  who  exceed  us  so  strikingly. 

The  Cougregationaliflts  say:  "The  deeper  plowing  the 
finer  crop."  A  campaign  of  conventions  i*  one  feature  in 
this  deep  tilling.     At  three  or  four  central  points  in  each 


State  annnally  convene  the  ministry  and  representad 
laity  of  their  churches.     These  are  to  furnish  the  bug] 
note  for  the  home  campaigns,  which  in  turn  take  lai 
the  form  of  monthly  missionary  concerts,  and  are  almi 
as  regular  a  feature  as  the  weekly  pray«r  meeting. 

They  believe  there  is  no  school  for  training  a  con, 
gallon  to  broad  and  thoughtful  outlooks  over  this  worl 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  it,  comparable  to  a  w«! 
conducted  missionary  concert.     On  this  line   they  btn 
worked  scores  of  years. 

My  mother  is  living  on  borrowed  time,  yetahereme 
hers  with  vivid  pleasure  the   missionary  concert  of  h 
youth  in  an  eastern  Congregational  Church. 

These  are  often  maintained  in  the  smallest  and  lei 
capable  charches,  as  well  as  in   the  large  and   culta 
ones.     If  there  are  one  or  two  people,  beside  the  minil*' 
ter,  who  can  talk  or  read  well,  they   build   around  ib 
as  a  nucleus  the  working  force  of  the  future. 

This  gleaning  and  sifting  of  information;  this  slndf 
of  mission  fields;  this  drawing  of  maps  to  iltastrate  tbr 
subject;  the  Bible  readings;  the  recitations  by  chililreo; 
the  songs;  the  prayer:  the  gifts;  tbt;se  reach,  educate,  ii 
spire  even  the  child  of  tender  years;  and,  kept  up  y 
after  year,  who  can  measure  their  results? 

The  typical  missionary  concert  is  held  Sibbath  et 
ing  that  it  may  draw  the  whole  congregation.  Its  papen 
and  talks  are  brief  and  crisp — as  large  a  number  as 
sible  take  part  in  it.  Kven  a  slight  participation  in' 
ests  the  persons  engaged,  and  gives  life  and  variety  to 
the  occasion. 

Twice  a  year,  at  least,  these  are  qatte  tamed  over 
into  the  hands  of  the  children,  who  trained  in  their  turn 
in  the  mission  bands,  are  alive  to  do  their  part. 

Missionary  Alagazlnes  and  child's  papers  are  also  pirt 
of  the  machinery  to  stir  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  re- 
joicing that  we  have  now  our  own  "(tospel  in  All  Laodp," 
and  may  hope  that  a  vigorous  canvass  in  our  ofanrclit* 
will  bring  it  into  general  use. 

As  a  signal  aid  to  missionary  eflfort  also,  a  training  ia 
"systematic  giving,"  and  in  the  Bible  doctrine  of  titbei^ 
is  indispensible. 

How  easily  a  church  that  has  learned  this  "betln 
way"  raises  not  its  apportionment  for  missions,  bat  iu 
glad  Ebenezer  offering.  There  is  no  "dry  agony,"  u 
Dr.  Humphrey  calls  it,  over  the  contribution-box. 

Missionary  Day  is  the  jubilee  of  the  year,  and  in  sacb 
a  church  all  give.  Collectors  call  on  each  member,  oot 
only  of  the  churcb,  but  of  the  congregation,  so  that  aU 
may  have  a  chance  to  transmute  that  ornde  thing  money 
into  that  wonderful  thing,  salvation  for  the  lost. 

They  understand,  also,  the  apoRitolic  plan  of  saving  lo 
give.  "Let  every  one  of  yon  lay  by  him  in  store,"—* 
this  whole  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  pref^arious  realm  of 
impulse  and  put  into  the  realm  of  blessed  consecration. 
To  my  mind  our  greatest  lack  is  in  the  line  of  the 
children.  We  have  a  Sunday  school  Missionary  Society. 
All  hail  to  it,  but  at  itn  bett  estate  it  can  give  but  ten  or 
fifteen  minatrs  per  month  to  the  subject. 
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I>p«a  it  not  Deed  lo  be  puppie nitrated  everywhere  by 
the  Children's  Baud,  an  iabiilulton  whiub  in  ibeCongre* 
^ionaliat  Church  educated  the  preseat  geneiatioD  of 
home-workers,  aod  beside  Jar^fe  offcriogs  has  built  four 
misaioDary  Bhips,  each  a  "Morning  Star*'  to  arise  and 
ifcine  in  dark  latitudes,  and  on  which  the  obildren's  beans 
tike  pauage. 

Each  year  the  ship  wrile*<  a  motherly  letter  to  the 
obUdren,  detailing  its  experiences,  and  thin  flavor  of  (V' 
off  lands  lend^  a  charm  of  its  own  to  its  bright  boy  and 
girl  patrons. 

Are  not  these  goasamer  webs  wound  ar>»und  young 
hcarta  which,  strengtheNing  as  ib«  ytrart  gu  by,  become 
cords  of  steel  to  bind  them  to  miscion  work? 

Dear  falhera  of  our  church,  for  the  sake   of  the  men 

d  women  of  the  next  generation — for  the  aake  of  the 
UethodJM  nuiwions  of  10uo,caunoi  we  have  like  precious 

■IdieB**  bands? 

Ihibuque,  Iowa. 


The  7iil6  of  O&abmdie, 

BY  N.    ¥•.    rtHAVKS. 

Caahmere  has  a  temperate  climate,  being  nearly  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  moun- 
tains on  one  side  are  fifteen  thousand  feet  high,  which 
liae  like  a  wall  of  stone,  while  on  the  opposite  side  the 
mountain  baa  many  peaks,  somewhat  like  the  snowy 
Alpa. 

The  Jhelnm  riverenters  at  one  side  and  passes  through 
tbe  whole  length  of  the  valley,  widens  into  a  beautiful 
laicje,  fertilising  the  land  in  all  its  course,  and  then  rushes 
down  the  mountain  side  to  join  the  distant  Indus.  The 
valley  ia  about  sixty  railca  long,  and  from  thirty  to  forty 
wide,  interspersed  with  beautiful  lakes  and  water  courses, 
and  the  land  is  covered  with  magnificent  trees. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  long  and  very  pictur* 
eeqne  valleys  extending  up  the  mountains,  watered  by 
streams  as  clear  aa  crystal.  The  climate  is  like  that  of 
Central  New  York,  and  produces  wheat,  the  peach, 
aprioot,  applcp,  grapes,  and  Bowers  in  an  endless  variety. 
liie  roses  are  mostly  white  and  very  fragrant.  Wo  look 
up  from  the  soft  beauty  all  around  us  through  leafy 
branches  of  the  trees  to  the  deep  snow  upon  the  moun- 
tain 9ide. 

In  the  morning  the  sun  flashes  upon  these  mountains 
of  snow,  and  iu  the  evening  as  the  sun  goes  down  there 
is  a  rosy  glow,  but  «8  the  darkness  of  the  evening  casta 
ita  dark  shadows  on  these  mountains,  there  appears  a 
strange,  cold  gleam  of  light  that  looks  mysterious  and 
foreboding. 

Srinigar  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  135,000,  and  the  whole  valley  has  near  half  a 
million,  the  great  majority  of  whom  are  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Srinigar  is  very  ancient,  dating  back  to 
near  the  Christian  era.  Host  of  the  city  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated condition,  with  high  slender  walls,  and  to  those 
who  have  seen  the  city  it  is  a  wonder  that  any  part  of 
it  resisted  the  shaking  of  the  recent  earthquake.     The 


town  is  un  both  sides  of  the  river  Jfa<*lum,  connected 
with  seven  queer  old  bridges.  There  are  many  canals, 
and  the  traveller  may  ^o  nearly  all  over  the  city  in 
boats. 

The  British  Residency  and  the  Bungalows  provided 
for  visitors  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jbelum,  in  a 
magnificent  place  with  grand  old  trees  that  can  hardly 
be  snrpassed.  There  is  a  lovely  lake  near  by  called  Dal, 
and  on  this  lake  are  the  far-famed  floating  gardens. 
Thf^e  curious  little  gardens  are  made  by  (ipreading  the 
large  leaves  of  water  lillies  on  the  water  and  then  cov- 
ering them  with  soil,  in  which  the  seeds  are  planted. 
These  little  iblands  are  wafted  over^he  lake  by  the  wind, 
and  when  the  melons  and  vegetables  arc  ripened  the 
owner  takes  possession. 

The  architecture  of  Casbmei'e  has  attracted  more  ftt* 
tention  than  any  other  eastern  country.  The  style  is 
very  peculiar.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  valley  in 
which  these  temples  are  situated  has  always  drawn  a 
multitude  of  visiters,  aud  the  magnificent  scenery  and 
the  perfection  of  the  climate  has  induced  many  to  linger 
to  explore  the  treasures  which  are  so  unlike  any  other 
style  iu  India.  They  have  a  classical  element  which 
always  attracts  the  European  or  American  traveler. 
These  classical  forms  seem  to  be  clothed  with  a  new 
charm  when  seen  on  the  Himalayas. 

The  ruin  of  the  temple  of  Maitland  near  the  old  tower 
Islamabad,  the  ancient  oapiul  of  the  valley,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  specimen  of  architecture  to  be 
found.  It  is  equal  in  beauty  and  raagniticeuoe  to  any 
of  those  of  Palmyra.  It  apparently  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake,  and  now  lies  scattered  as  it  fell. 

The  ruin  is  very  impressive,  and  the  deep  mystery  of 
its  origin  awakens  interest  and  enquiry  that  no  one  can 
satisfy.  There  are  ruins  of  many  temples  that  were 
once  grand  and  beautiful,  but  their  history  ia  lost  in  the 
dim  age  of  the  past. 

The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
should'  have  a  better  population,  but  there  is  no  space 
now  to  speak  of  the  people,  their  customs,  and  their 
religion. 

Syraci*se,  -Y.  Y. 

Dlarj  of  a  Trip  In  Morocco,  May  I880. 

BT   HEX.    B.    V.    BALDWIN. 
(Coooluded  from  oor  lut  namber.) 

Friday,  May  15. — I  write  during  our  midday  rest,  five 
hours  from  Larache,  at  tjie  village  or  *'char"  (the  native 
name  for  village)  ^meed  lima.  I  am  in  the  grateful 
shade  of  a  tittle  fig  orchard  by  the  side  of  a  brook.  Our 
route  was  over  part  of  the  great  plain  that  stretcher  from 
Larache  southward  and  southwestward  along  the  ooant 
to  beyond  Mogador — some  hundreds  of  miles.  Here  the 
plain  is  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  by  the  mountains, 
whose  ranges  are  in  plain  sight,  and  seem  to  stand  in  a 
general  southeast  direction  from  Larache.  One  moun* 
tain,  Ilah-beel,  ("beloved")  is  seen  from  many  points. 
We  first  saw  it  when  riding  along  the  coast  before  reach- 
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ing  Arzeela  when  it  wan  east  of  ns.  Now  we  see  it  far 
to  the  north  and  northeast.  The  two  last  hours  of  this 
morMine's  ride  from  Laraoho-to  this  spot  we  had  in  view 
the  Jebal.  Sarsar,  another  noticeable  peak,  four  houra 
on  the  other  aide  of  which  is  Wazan,  whither  we  are 
bound. 

One  of  the  Maleeters  told  us  the  King  of  Spain  once 
wished  permiasion  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  to  build 
a  residence  on  this  mountain.  But  the  Saltan  refused 
because  he  feared,  the  Muleeter  aaid,  the  King  coveted 
the  gold  and  silver  to  be  mined  in  those  parts. 

Oor  route  from  Larac^he  waH  away  from  the  sea  and 
almost  due  south  to  this  point,  when  we  will  go  south- 
east. The  plain  on  which  we  rode  is  sandy,  and  hence 
this  route  is  good  when  others  are  impassable  because  of 
the  mud.  About  an  hoar  of  the  way  was  through  a 
part  of  the  plain  on  which  were  many  large  cork  oaks, 
A  half  an  hour  back  from  this  place  we  passed  the  first 
DVahr,  or  movable  village  of  black  tents.  Its  name 
was  DVahr  del  Ilonwahrah.  There  were  eighty  or  more 
inhabitants. 

These  villages  each  have  a  name,  but  are  nomadic. 
Their  black  tenta  look  like  those  of  the  Bedouins.  Along 
the  road  from  Larache  south  wc  met  constantly  cara- 
vans of  camels  from  one  or  two  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
in  number.  They  were  laden  with  wool  for  the  Larache 
market.  We  overtook  other  caravans  carrying  merchan- 
dise southward. 

After  our  rest  we  turned  southeastward  towards  the 
mountains,  passing  herds  of  large,  veil-conditioned  cat- 
tle. The  ground  soon  became  broken  into  small  hills. 
Mach  of  the  land  was  cultivated.  We  stopped  for  the 
night  in  a  little  valley  of  rich  pasturage  and  with  sev- 
eral villages  in  sight.  The  nearest  one  was  the  Wool  ad 
Hamar,  or  children  of  Ilamar.  A  commotion  occurred 
jiiPt  after  dark,  oooastoned  by  the  disappearance  of  two 
of  the  mules. 

We  were  in  a  part  of  the  country  said  to  bo  unsettled 
and  dangerous,  not  much  under  the  control  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  where  late  disturbances  are  reported.  The 
villages  around  were  sent  to,  and  our  soldier  volleyed 
out  loud-voiced  threatenings  that  must  have  produced 
some  effect,  as  the  animals  were  soon  produced.  They 
wandered  or  were  driven  into  a  village  with  a  passing 
drove  of  cattle.  Some  pilfering  was  practiced  during 
the  night;  whether  by  the  villagers  or  our  own  men  wc 
could  not  tell.  Here,  and  at  each  of  our  camping  places, 
we  find  no  difficulty  in  buying  eggs,  fowl  and  milk. 
After  a  restless  night  we  made  a  start  soon  after  sunrise, 
and  rode  southeastward.  Care  was  needed  lest  we  fall 
into  the  pits  or  drywells  on  the  hillside. 

At  a  pool  in  a  litllo  stream  we  crossed,  two  men  were 
washing  their  white  *'jelabs," — the  outer  garment  worn 
by  men.  Each  was  treading  his  jelab  beneath  his  bare 
feet,  on  a  flat  rock,  keeping  time  with  the  other,  and 
making  a  sort  of  chanting  exclamation  with  eacb  step. 
■Another  kept  throwing  on  cups  full  of  water.  The  jelab 
r is  a  comfortable   garment — more  so   than  the  Algerian 


boumouB,  which  is  more  flowing.  This  is  loose,  bat 
sewed  together  down  the  front,  and  has  short  aleevi 
and  the  hood  like  the  bournous.  It  reaches  the  anklei 
It  is  generally  white,  thougb  many  poor  men,  and  alm( 
all  the  RiflGans,  wear  them  brown.  My  Riflian  man  to! 
me  they  did  not  like  the  white  jelab,  as  it  made  them 
too-oonspicuous  target  for  their  enemie's  bullets.  A] 
fugitive  from  justice,  (or  injusttoe  it  is  more  like)  froa 
Tetuan,  who  is  living  in  a  village  we  passed,  hailed  oor 
soldier,  a  friend  of  his. 

The  country  became  more  and  more  broken  up  ioio 
bill  and  dale  as  wo  pushed  on.  Many  mares,  with  their 
colts,  were  grazing  here  and  there.  In  Morocco  tbe 
mares  are  but  little  ridden,  but  are  kept  for  breeding. 
All  tbe  horses  are  stallions.  Purple  and  white  heather 
is  seen  oooasionally.  The  pink  cistus  abounds  here. 
There  are  many  villages  in  those  parts. 

I  write  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  a  cork  oak,  D»r 
a  small  "dnar,"  a  migratory  village,  where  we  rettli 
while,  two  hours  and  a  half  from  our  camping  place. 
ICasar  is  in  sight  over  the  hills  to  the  northeast.  It  i< 
walled  city  of  three  or  four  thousand  souls,  and  it  iswii 
to  be  very  dirty.  It  is  about  nine  hours  from  Wazi 
We  camped  on  Saturday  night  at  the  village  El  Zai 
deseead,  where  were  lands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Watto. 
Here  we  remained  until  Monday  morning.  We  reoei»e4 
gifts  of  fowl,  eggs,  milk  and  bread.  Kaoh  offering  vu 
brought  by  the  chief  men  of  the  village,  several  coming 
together.  This  village  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Wabd 
M'dah,  which  waters  the  long  fertile  valley  we  iraverwit 
The  village  Zugara  is  near  by.  From  onr  camping 
ground  I  could  count  some  ten  villages  in  plain  sight. 
On  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon  I  had  groups  of  the 
men  crowding  my  tent  door.  I  had  ^lichael,  the  Syriaa 
Christian,  read  them  from  John  3  in  the  morning,  sad 
in  the  afternoon  tell  them  of  the  death  and  reenrreotion 
of  Christ.  How  eagerly  they  listened!  It  waa  a  joy  to 
see  them. 

We  were  furnished  with  watchmen  each  of  the  two 
nights,  who  kept  up  an  inceesaut  singing  and  calling  (o 
prove  they  were  awake,  which  kept  us  awake  as  well. 
This  group  of  villagers,  and  the  weekly  markets  within 
reach,  would  form  a  fine  minsionary  field.  The  oountrf 
is  high,  healthy  and  beautiful.  Many  of  the  people  wanted 
remedies.  ]N[edioal  mission  effort  seems  the  thing  Deeded. 
On  Monday  morning  wo  look  up  the  line  of  march  to- 
wards Wazan,  some  five  hours  distant,  going  northtaitr 
ward.  We  left  the  kind  villagers  with  not  a  fewpraycn 
for  tbeir  spiritual  blessing.  Mr.  Mackintosh  told  me  of 
some  who  seemed  to  drink  in  the  truth  aa  the  thirsty 
ground  the  rain. 

Surely  there  are  many  of  these  devout  and  oocsciro* 
tious  Moslems  who  are  chosen  of  God,  as  was  Cornelius, 
to  hear  and  believe.  I  am  sure  God's  elect  are  in  ill 
these  villages.  Oh,  the  joy  of  going  and  bringing  them 
to  Jesus.  We  can  scarce  wait  until  we  know  tbe  lio- 
guagc.  What  joy  to  say  even  the  few  broken  words 
about  the  love  of  Christ,  already  known  to  us. 


We  ROOD  lefl  the  rich  valley  and  entered  a  rOckj,  nar- 
row gleo^  where  the  shade  was  often  deep,  and  where 
Ae  stream  in  one  place  tumbled  over  a  ledge  of  rock  in 
%  rentable  cascade.  The  stream  was  called  the  Wahd 
Sobflob.  The  mountain  we  were  climbing  was  the  Jebel 
M«S8mooihftb.  There  were  villages,  fountainB,  olive,  fig 
tad  orange  groves  on  every  hand.  The  scenery  was 
chuining. 

Ad  hoar  or  more  brought  as  into  a  vast  circular  valley, 
ibut  in  by  mountains.  Here  we  rested  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  when  we  pushed  on  through  the  val* 
ley  and  up  the  elopeSj  just  over  the  last  of  which  Wazan 
was  built,  and  whose  suburbs  were  in  view  while  yet  in 
the  valley  some  two  hours  distant.  We  saw  many  men 
onintng  and  going  to  AVazau.  All  went  armed  with  the 
looif  Moorish  llinc-lock  guns.  These  are  dangerous  parte. 
A  fter  four  days  in  our  pleasant  camping-ground  among 
the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  Suttan'd  garden  at  Wazan, 
we  were  again  en  route,  and  this  time  with  our  faces 
turned  homeward.  Our  course  was  northwestward, 
tbrough  rich  mountain  valleys  and  over  several  streams, 
one  of  them  of  considerable  volume,  said  to  be  the  river 
at  whose  mouth  Larache  is  built.  The  mountain  scen- 
ery when  about  seven  honrs  from  \\'azan,  and  aa  the 
rich  vallvya  aoath  of  Elkasar  were  traversed,  was  en- 
chanting. We  encamped  at  a  village  on  the  tammit  of 
a.  high  hill,  with  a  commanding  view. 

The  next  morning,  having  bidden  my  kind  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh  farewell,  aa  they  were  going 
thence  to  Tetaan,  I  reached  Elkasar  in  three  hours.  The 
weekly  soke  or  market  was  at  its  height,  and  the  dust, 
beat  and  unpleasant  odors  from  stagnant  water  and 
sewerage  hardly  endurable.  It  is  a  walled  city,  whose 
minarets,  lowers  and  palms,  here  and  there  among  the 
white  bouses,  give  it  a  pleasing  appearance  from  the 
height  overlooking  it  as  yon  approach  it  from  the  south. 
Bat  the  dirt  within  dispels  all  fancies. 

We  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  scarcely  breathing  anlil  we 
had  passed  the  ruins  of  what  was  doubtless  once  a  long 
stone  bridge.  Leaving  Elkasar  we  also  left  the  moan - 
tains,  And  for  two  days  rode  along  extensive  plains,  with 
moontains  in  the  distance  on  right  and  left.  From 
Elkasar  to  Tangier  wa^  almost  dae  north.  The  roads 
were  now  good,  but  had  been  scarce  passable  but  two  or 
three  weeks  before.  We  forded  three  or  four  rivers. 
Some  of  the  plains  did  not  seem  to  be  dr.n.ined  by  water 
eoursee,  bat  were  seamed  with  long  water  receptacles 
reeembling  huge  ditches.  They  were  sometimes  small. 
Others  as  mnch  as  thirty  feel  deep  and  wide.  Many 
were  difficult  to  cross,  the  bottoms  being  miry. 

We  pitched  for  the  night  at  the  village  Kahrotah, 
where  h  a  solitary  palm  tree.  As  usual  a  volunteer 
guard  from  the  villaifers  watched  oar  horses  and  tents 
dtinng  the  night,  sinirlfig  to  show  they  were  awake, 
Tbey  showed  us  kindness  in  other  ways.  Some  asked 
for  remedifs  which  we  conld  not  supply.  This  village 
is  about  nine  hours  north  of  Elkasar.  A  ooneiderable 
stream  drains  the  plain  in  which  the  village  stands. 


Next  morning  we  were  stirring  before  four.  By  six 
we  were  under  way.  We  had  camped  with  four  mer- 
chants carrying  goods  from  Fez  to  Tangier.  A  Sous 
had  also  joined  us  and  who  was  j^tad  to  ride  a  big 
donkey  I  had  bought  in  Wazan.  This  Sons  had  jour- 
neyed on  foot  from  Tangier,  where  he  lives,  far  to  the 
south  on  some  business,  and  back. 

The  round  trip  occupied  twenty-three  days.  We  met 
many  camel  oararans  carrying  bales  of  merchandise 
southward.  Also  droves  of  donkeys  with  empty  sacks, 
in  which  they  had  carried  wheat  to  Tangier.  Also  many 
egg  merchants  on  horses  and  mules,  each  animal  carry- 
ing four  great  empty  egg  crates  of  open  bamboo  work, 
two  in  either  pannier,  with  the  owner  generally  perched 
upon  the  pack  saddle  between.  They  journey  to  Wazan 
and  KIkasar,  where  they  buy  eggs  for  abouteleven  pence 
a  hundred,  and  carry  them  to  Tangier,  where  ihey 
realize,  wholesale,  two  shillings  six  pence  and  more. 
Many  reach  the  Gibraltar  market.  AVe  met  some  few 
chicken  merchants  with  their  huge  empty  baskets. 

The  journey  from  Kabrotah  to  Tangier  was,  for  loaded 
animals,  some  fifteen  hours.  But  by  riding  on  ahead  I 
reached  Tangier  by  Bunset,  my  effects  coming  at  noon 
the  next  day.  As  Tangier  is  approached  several  low 
mountain  ranges  extending  east  and  west  have  to  be 
climbed.  From  one  of  the  first  I  thought  I  saw  a  vast 
sandy  plain  to  the  west,  in  which  appeared  the  windings 
of  a  river,  and  beyond  the  plain  the  surf  of  the  Atlantic 
breaking  on  the  beach  south  of  Cape  Spartel.  But  thia 
proved  to  be  a  mirage. 

As  I  cantered  over  the  Marshan,  nearing  Hope  House, 
some  of  ray  little  ones  saw  me  and  ran  to  meet  me.  I' 
dismounted  to  kiss  them  just  as  a  group  of  better  class 
Moslem  women,  who  had  just  been  to  Hope  House  for 
remedies,  were  passing.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how 
wonderingly  they  looked  on  as  the  children  ran  toward 
rne,  and  as  I  met  them  with  embraces,  and  how  they 
appreciated  the  situation,  saying  to  each  other,  "Shoof ! 
Shoof :  Baba!  Haba!  I^ok!  Look!  Papa!  Papa! 

How  glad  I  was  to  be  iu  our  lovely  and  commodious 
home  again  with  all  the  dear  ones  and  our  earnest  fellow- 
workers.  I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  work,  to 
"gojoum  in  tents,'*  and  expect  to  do  it  much  of  the  time 
in  the  future.  But  home  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
its  sweet  amenities  within,  and  its  healthful  and  delight- 
ful surroundings  and  situation  were  never  more  appre- 
ciated. 

With  a  heart  full  of  praise  I  took  up  the  home  duties 
again.  I  found  all  had  gone  on  wondrously  well  in  my 
absence.  All  had  been  hard  at  work  at  study  and  ser- 
vice of  different  sorts.  Crowds  of  patients  were  daily 
on  hand,  taxing  my  dear  wife's  medical  skill  and  physi- 
cal strength  and  Miss  Herdman's  Arabic  and  voice  to 
the  utmost.  I  bad  to  insist  on  more  moderation  of  toil 
all  round,  for  the  dear  workers  were  going  beyond  their 
sirength. 

One  night  in  my  absence  thieves  had  carried  off  a  lot 
of  chickens  and  all  portable  articles  out  of  doors.     Bat 


tliiB  laHt  is  ttcarcelr  wortli  the  menlioo  among  the  many 
calln  we  daily  have  to  praise  God,  especially  for  widely 
opening  and  multiply  log  doors  of  nervice  in  this  land. 


New  Year'ii  Eve  In  ChlDi. 


BY  KET.    V,   C.  HA«T. 
"Kj  dreanif  prause  iome  ioyfut  neva  kt  band." 

For  many  days  before  the  eventfal  eve,  millions  of 
Celestials^  large  and  small,  are  excited  in  no  common  de- 
gree about  the  myriad  preparations  which  are  intended 
to  usher  in  the  hour  when  business  and  all  other  cares 
sbali  bo  relegated  to  a  short  oblivion;  and  a  jubilee  of 
entire  abandon  to  worship  and  revelry  shall  begin. 

Worship,  to  bo  sure,  forme  but  a  scanty  part,  yet, 
being  the  opening  scene,  cannot  apon  any  account  be 
dispensed  with.  Ample  scope  in  some  form  or  another 
is  given  to  the  religious  and  superstitious  instincts  of  this 
matter-of-fact  people.  Occasional  snaps  of  crackers  are 
heard  during  the  afternoon,  just  enongh  to  whet  the  edge 
of  anticipation.  The  streets  are  gandy  with  door- 
hangings  and  oblong  strips  of  red  paper,  upon  which  are 
written  all  manner  of  prayers  and  classicAl  allusions, 
chief  among  which  you  may  decipher  prayers  for  the  five 
blessednesses — fub-lao-sfaen-tsai-hsi — prosperity,  official 
honors,  longevity,  riches,  joy. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  process  of  pasting  over  and 
upon  the  doors  commences,  and  business  for  a  week  at 
least  is  practically  over.  It  is  an  occasion  in  which  all 
clasies,  irrespective  of  religions,  political,  and  6nancial 
condition,  freely  mingle  and  appear  brothers  for  onoe. 
The  malice  and  heart-burnings  exhibited  over  the  gen- 
eral settlement  of  yearly  acoountu  are  smothered,  if  not 
forgotten.  The  man  who  has  pulled  through  the  year 
with  a  comfortable  margin  has  a  little  belter  coat,  and 
lays  in  for  a  larger  feast.  Even  the  poor  beggars  look  a 
little  happier,  and  stretch  their  hands  more  persistently. 
The  hard  and  close  listed  are  softened  to  generous  mood. 

The  houses  have  received  a  generous  splash  and  scmb, 
the  first  for  a  twelve-month,  and  the  streets  and  door- 
ways have  been  swept. 

The  utmost  license  is  accorded  to  worship,  and  there  is 
noise,  music,  parade,  gluttony,  wine-drinking  and  merry- 
making. 

The  great  preparations  for  the  annual  festival  draw 
to  a  close  as  the  twilight  approaches  and  the  gladsome 
occasion  opens  with  sacrificial  worship.  The  ancestors 
of  many  generations  are  remembered,  their  tablets 
adored,  and  sometimes  their  graves  visited  by  relatives, 
and  ingots  fired  and  scattered  over  and  around  the  tombs. 
The  boat  people  are  numbered  by  millions,  and  they  are 
not  behind  in  offering  np  ample  sacrifices  to  the  "great 
king,"  the  water  divinity,  called  Kin-lung-sz-ia-wang — 
fourth  great  king-golden  dragon. 

The  boats  of  mutual  friends  are  arranged  in  rows,  side 
by  side,  cleansed  and  put  in  best  order.  Cypreas  or 
oedar  branches  are  stuck  into  the  bows  and  around  the 
rndder-head,  and  flags  and  lanterns  are  swinging  in  the 
raasts,  and  two  paper  lanterns  over  the  bow  of  each  boat. 


Charmed  chisracters  upon  red  stripe  of  paper  arc  pail 
in  front  and  aft  of  the  boats.     Large  stores  of  pork, 
fowl,  cakes,  and  vegetables  have  been  taken  aboard, 
not  least  oat  of  all  the  purchases  has  been  the  aacrifidi 
meats,  which  consist  of  a  dressed  pig^s  head  and  sail, 
rooster,  and  a  carp. 

THB   SACniriCK. 

The  water  deity  must  be  propitiated,  and  the  God 
riches  not  altogether  neglected.    The  sacrificial  lervi 
ranst  be  gone  through  upon  each  boat,  but  the  same 
fioe  will  do  for  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  boats.  The  sacrii 
oonalsts  of  a  pig^s  head  and  tail,  a  rooster  dressed,  lear* 
ing  head,  and  tail  feathers,  with  a  young   onion   thrai 
through  the   rooster's  beak;  a  fair-sized  carp,  with  « 
onion  thrust  into  its  mouth.     These  are  placed  in  or 
upon  a  tray.    There  are  side  dishes   of  bean-card 
and  tea  mixed  dry,  raised  cakes,  salt,  wine,  and  half 
bovl  of  tea. 

Previous  to  the  service,  the  blood  of  a  oook  is  sprinUi 
over  the  boat's  front.  When  all  is  ready  a  fire  of  apnu» 
or  pine  sticks  is  made  in  an  earthen  pan  npoo  the  from 
deck.  The  tray  of  meat  offerings  is  brought  with  cod- 
siderable  flouriab,  and  placed  directly  in  front  of  the 
fire,  and  the  smaller  offerings  of  vegetables,  oakee, 
in  front  of  this. 

The  pig's  head  is  in  the  center  of  the  tray,  and  barn 
ing  incense  anderneath,  the  smoke  escaping  through  tbo 
nostrils.  The  cbickeiA  to  the  right  and  the  fish  upon  the 
left.  These  three  sacred  offerings  are  commonly  osed. 
The  ox  is  never  offered  except  when  homage  is  done  to 
Confucius  and  the  sages.  The  swine  is  used,  no  doubt, 
because  so  highly  appreciated  as  an  article  of  food,  tad 
the  same  reason  holds  good  for  the  nse  of  the  ohiekeo 
and  carp.  There  are  some  other  reasons  why  the  roosur 
and  carp  are  used:  the  rooster  is  held  in  great  revereoot 
because  of  its  c*rowing  abilities  and  faithful  moraiag 
watch;  and  the  carp  itself  is  an  object  of  great  estecu; 
not  for  its  food  alone,  but  because  popular  aapersiilioo 
has  given  it  rank  among  dragons. 

It  is  said  au  the  carp  ascends  the  Yangtai,  while  {mmh- 
ing  a  small  temple  upon  the  side  of  Golden  Island,  if  to 
leaping  out  of  the  water  it  should  go  as  high  or  over  t^e 
temple,  it  immediately  becomes  a  dragon.  Buiidhiit 
priests,  and  even  gentlemen,  show  great  reverence  for 
this  fish,  and  great  schools  are  sometimes  petted  and  fed 
for  years. 

The  divinity  that  is  said  to  be  appeased  by  these  sacri- 
fices is  said  to  be  the  fourth  aon  of  the  third  geueratioa 
of  the  dragon  king,  and  is  universally  worshipped  by 
boatmen. 

THE  CEKKUOMY, 

All  the  crew  assist  in  the  services,  no  one  being  too 
small  ur  too  ragged  to  have  a  part.  The  fire  ts  to  be  kept 
going,  charmed  papers  with  pictures  of  the  divinity  vd 
silver  or  pewter  ingots  to  be  brought,  bundles  of  reed  or 
bamboos  fur  torches  to  be  held.  When  all  is  ready,  one 
man  prostrates  himself  three  times,  while  another  ligbu 
the  ingots  and  papers  and  incense  and  bums  them  before 
the  offering.     Crackers,  small  ^nd  large,  are  explod«4 
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amidst  conaiderable  confusioOf  and  the  torches  are  fired 
for  laslr&lion. 

Thispecnliar  ceremony  is  considered  very  important, 
and  must  be  attended  to  with  scmpaloua  c&re.  It  is 
called  Chu  Kin  Ki— cleansing  away  old  infections.  One 
or  two  men,  as  the  case  may  be,  take  the  lighted  torches 
ind  swing  them  to  and  fro  from  stem  to  stern  of  the 
boat,  ap  the  masi  as  far  as  the  man  can  reach,  and  over 
the  hoase.  "Every  part  is  purified  by  fire.  A  large  bnncb 
of  crackers  are  exploded  on  the  front  deck  and  the  ser- 
vice is  over.  We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  other  festiv* 
ilies,  which  are  kept  up  long  into  the  night. 

Chinkianff,  China. 


^B  Lfgal  Stains  of  Chrhttlans  In  China. 

^H  BT  SBV.  ii.  c.  wjucox,  poocnow, 

^■Tn  the  May  number  (IH&.s)  of  the  Chinese  Recorder 
appears  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  had  been  addressed  to 
the  American,  British  and  German  ministers  at  Peking 
by  Rev.  Henry  Blodgett,  d  d.,  Chairman,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Edkins  and  Rev.  J.  L.  H'hiting,  Secretaries  of  the  China 
Braocb  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance.  This  letter  ought 
to  be  read  by  every  friend  of  Chinese  Missions,  bat  bc- 
caose  of  its  length  an  attempt  is  made,  by  means  of  quo- 
tations and  condensatioDB,  to  extend  much  of  the  infor- 
mation it  conveys. 

The  propagation  of  a  new  religion  in  any  nation  must 
of  necessity  be  attended  by  some  difficulties  and  misun- 
derstandings between  the  adherents  of  the  old  religion 
^Hd  thofle  of  the  new.     It  was  so  with  Buddhism,  which 
^wtered  China  from  a  foreign  country   in   the  Han  dy- 
nasty and  was  frequently  and  severely  persecuted  till,  in 
the  ^ong  dynasty,  China  accepted  the  principle  of  reli- 
gions toleration  and  ceased  to  persecute  the  Baddhists. 
Id  the  year  1858  treaties  were  made  with  the  Western 
nations^  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  articles  provid- 
ing for  the  protection  of  native  Christians  in  the  prac- 
tice of  their  religion  should  be  inserted  in  tbe  treaties. 

In  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  eighth  article 
sayft.  The  Christian  religion  inculcates  the  practice  of  vtr- 
tne  and  teaches  mac  to  do  as  he  would  be  done  by;  per- 
sons teaching  it  or  professing  it  therefore  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  protection  of  tbe  Chinese  authorities;  nor 
sball  any  such,  peaceably  pursuing  their  callings  and  not 
offending  against  the  laws,  be  persecuted  or  interfered 
with. 

The  treaty  with  Russia  says  .  .  ,  "The  Chinese  gov- 
ernmenl,  considering  the  Christian  misKionaries  as  wor- 
thy men,  who  do  not  seek  worldly  advantages,  will  per- 
mit them  to  propagate  Christianity  among  its  subjects 
and  will  not  hinder  them  from  moving  about  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire."  In  the  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  there  is  in  each  case  an 
article  for  the  toleration  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Then  in  the  year  It^QO  an  Imperial  edict  was  issued 
enjoining  on  the  local  magistrates,  "in  every  ca^e  affect- 
ing Christians,  to  investigate  thoroughly  and  decide 
Foatly.    So  long  as  the  Christians  obey  the  laws  of  China 


they  are  to  be  regarded  as  Chinese  children  and  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  if  they  were  not  Christians."  Subse- 
quently it  was  found  that  this  edtot,  though  repeatedly 
communicated  to  the  governors  and  viceroys  of  the  em- 
pire, did  not  prevent  disharmony  from  arising  in  several 
of  the  provinces.  The  cause  of  this  was  found  to  be  that 
the  Christians  were  unwilling  to  contribute  money  for 
the  building  and  repairs  of  temples,  tbe  expenses  of  idol 
processions,  plays,  incense  burning,  and  the  like.  Prince- 
Kung,  Chief  Minister  for  Foreign  AfTaira  at  that  lime, 
acting  with  full  powers,  early  in  1m)52  issued  an  explana- 
tory note  and  order  on  this  matter.  "The  Emperor,** 
this  order  said,  "looks  with  eqnal  grace  on  those  who  are- 
Christians  and  those  who  are  not  Christians  and  loves  all 
aa  his  children.  The  Christian  religion  teaches  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  its  great  principles  agree  with  Confu- 
cianism, Buddhism  and  Tauisra.  It  waa  therefore  al- 
lowed to  be  propagated  in  China  in  the  reign  of  Kangbi." 
The  note  further  says  that  Christians,  while  they  are  to 
pay  taxes  and  rates  of  a  public  nature,  as  if  they  wer& 
not  Christians,  are  nut  to  be  compelled  to  pay  a  share- 
towards  the  expenses  of  building  and  repairs  of  temples, 
of  idol  processions,  plays,  and  the  like.  The  local  mag- 
istrate is  ordered  to  make  a  just  division  of  the  two 
kinds  of  taxes,  civil  and  religious,  and  not  allow  them  to 
remain  confused  to  the  disadvantage  of  tbe  Christians. 
If  the  Christians  are,  on  account  of  not  contributing  to 
expenses  for  repairing  temples,  for  processions,  etc., 
beaten,  insulted,  robbed,  or  have  their  crops  destroyed 
by  any  of  the  people  who  are  not  Christians,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  inquire  into  tbe  matter, 
punish  the  guilty  parties  according  to  law,  and  oblige 
them  to  make  full  restitution  for  losses  inflicted.  If  the 
missionaries  present  petitions  to  the  magistrates  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to 
give  fair  consideration  to  the  subjects  presented  to  thena 
and  to  decide  justly. 

In  tbe  year  1&91,  at  the  instance  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Angell, 
then  minister  for  the  United  States,  all  the  privilege* 
secured  to  Roman  Catholic  converts,  for  whom  it  waa 
originally  intended,  were  also  secured  to  Protestant  con- 
verts. 

Imperial  edicts  which  have  aubseqaently  appeared 
have  maintained  the  same  just  principles,  and  many  ex- 
cellent proclamations  have  been  issued  by  viceroys,  gov- 
ernors and  other  officers  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
these  edicts.  Seditious  persons  have  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  destroying  tbe  teaching  halls  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  as  regards  Christian  teachers  and  their  con- 
verts, with  their  hospitals  and  schools,  it  has  been  plainly- 
stated,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  present  viceroy  of  Canton, 
in  his  proclamation  last  year,  that  the  conditions  of  the 
treaties  must  be  adhered  to,  the  same  protection  ex- 
tended to  all,  and  violence  forbidden.  Unhappily  the 
former  tranquility  was  changed  last  summer  into  anxi- 
ety and  disturbance  on  account  of  tbe  deplorable  eventa 
at  Foocbow  and  in  Formosa.  The  people  in  many  part* 
of  Canton  province  rose   againat   tbe  native  Christianft 


and  destroyed  or  robbed  a  large  Dumber  of  chapels. 
Kighte«n  of  these  were  Protestant,  and  among  them  ten 
Kjrerman.  How  many  Koiuan  Catholic  chapels  were  at- 
tacked we  have  not  yet  heard,  Not  only  were  the  chap- 
eU  destroyed,  bnt  the  private  dwellings  and  shops  of  the 
Christians  were  mobbed  and  their  contents  destroyed  or 
stolen.  In  many  places  the  local  magistrates  did  nothing 
to  check  these  things.  Xo  arrests  of  rioters  were  made. 
No  stolen  property  was  restored.  In  some  pUce«,  how- 
ever, in  conseqaenoe  of  the  importunity  of  the  Chris- 
tiana forhelp^  important  proclamations  were  posted.  x\t 
$hinhing,  after  one  chapel  had  been  destroyed,  the  dis- 
trict magistrate  sent  a  guard  to  protect  another  and  put 
oat  a  good  proclamation.  At  Poklo  the  district  magis- 
trate behaved  honorably;  after  the  riot  he  arrested  and 
punished  some  of  the  leading  rioters,  restored  some  of 
the  stolen  property,  and  olTered  some  indemnity  for  the 
chapel  destroyed.  At  Fauihan  the  authorities  afforded 
Dr.  Wenyou  (medical  missionary)  protection,  but  said 
they  dared  not  arrest  the  rioters.  They  have  since 
promised  to  rebuild  one  of  the  chapeU  demolished.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Tsinglun  magistrate  put  out  a  proo- 
lamition,  stating  that  the  American  chapel  belonged  to 
the  French,  and  sat  by  in  his  sedan  chair  while  the  riot- 
ing wa«  going  on,  making  no  effort  to  check  it  as  long  as 
the  houses  of  the  Christians  were  not  interfered  with. 
The  only  help  he  afforded  the  Christians  was  to  send 
some  of  them  away  in  a  boat  after  their  houses  had  been 
destroyed,  their  properly  stolen,  and  themselves  stripped 
of  their  clothes. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  simultaneous  attack  on  so 
many  chapels  and  commaHities  of  defenseless  Christians 
in  various  parts  of  Canton  province,  was  the  issue  by  the 
high  officials  in  Canton  of  the  proclamation  of  August 
30th,  1  B.^4,  offering  rewards  for  the  heads  of  French  offi- 
cers, soldiers  and  sailors.  The  rewards  ranged  from 
#5,000  to  $20.  At  the  close  of  this  document  there  wa» 
an  injnnction  not  to  touch  the  persons  of  any  other  for- 
eigners or  the  property  of  foreigners  at  peace  with  China, 
The  turbulent  populace  saw  only  the  first  part  of  thia 
proclamation.  They  at  least  paid  no  attention  to  the  end 
of  it.  Wild  excitement  prevailed  in  and  out  of  the  city. 
Ab  soon  as  the  proclamation  was  posted  at  Fatshan, 
mobs  gathered  and  palled  nearly  to  the  ground  the  Wea- 
leyan  chapel.  Then  they  attacked  the  London  Mission 
chapel  and  left  nothing  but  the  walls  standing.  Soon 
after  the  news  came  that  the  Presbyterian  chapel  at 
Sheklung  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  the  na- 
tive Christians  looted.  Besides  this,  23  houses  of  Roman 
Catholic  natives  were  burnt  down. 

At  Chingyuen  the  district  magistrate  impressed  a  boat 
and  sent  in  it,  to  Canton,  14  refugees  of  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  not  being  able  to  protect  them  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  The  native  pastor  was  threatened 
with  death,  the  roof  of  his  hooee  torn  off,  and  all  his 
effects  stolen.  Other  native  Christians  lost  everything 
and  the  mob  tore  off  the  upper  garments  of  the  women, 
and  pulled  out  their  earrings.    Similar  scenes  were  wit- 


nessed in  many  other  places,  the  fruit  of  the  proolami' 
tion  offering  rewards  for  heads. 

In  the  Peking    Gazette  there  soon  appeared  an  edii 
disapproving  of  this  proclamation, andolhers  were imbi 
which  had  the  effect   of  checking  the   perRecatinn  asj 
restraining  the  rage  of  the  people  somewhat  from  this  de- 
plorable work  of  destruction.  But  as  the  Chinese  proverb 
says:  "When  once  a  word  has  been   uttered,  four  swift 
horses  cannot  overtake  it."  In  the  first  few  days  of  Sep- 
tember the  acts  of  plunder,  burning,  wanton  ruin, 
personal  cruelty  committed  in  the  province  of  Cantoi 
on  chapels  and    native  Christians,  were  too  many  to 
counted.     The  native  Christians  who  were  molested  and 
robbed,  and  who  were  deprived  of  their   homee,  wer* 
living  peaceably,  paying  their  taxes  regularly,  and  act- 
ing as  loyal  subjects  of  the  emperor,  when  thus  aitackeJ. 
They  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this  treatment.  Crim- 
inality and  desert  of  punishment  were   entirely  on  the 
side  of  those  who  mal-treated  them.     The   emperor, 
use  the  words  of  one  of  the  decrees,  "regards  them  wii 
the  same  benevolence  as  he  does  his  other  subjects,"  and 
if  the  facts  are  made  known  to  him  'Oie  will  not  suSer 
these  loyal  subjects  to  be  injured  with  impunity." 

Pecuniary  compensation  for  the  destroyed  chapel* 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  1862.  Tho 
same  may  be  said  of  the  losses  of  the  Christians.  We 
are  aware  that  great  difficulties  may  attend  the  attempt 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  settlement,  in  most  oases  where 
wrong  has  beeu  alone  to  the  Christians. 

The  severity  of  the  criminal  code  makes  it  not  easy  to 
obtain  convictions,  and  probably  it  is  this  that  often 
leads  the  magistrate  to  try  to  settle  the  question  by  arbi 
tratioD. 

The  ordinary  criminal  code  states  that  when  evil  dis- 
posed persons  assemble,  burn  down  hoases,  ehops,  gru 
aries,  or  public  offices,  and  steal  what  they  contain,  tbey 
are  to  be  beheaded  as  robbers,  without  distinction  be* 
tween  principal  and  accessories.  When  defamatory 
placards  of  an  anonymous  nature  are  ported  up  with  Uic 
intention  to  destroy  the  good  reputation  of  any  one,  the 
punishment  of  the  principal  is  strangling,  and  of  tbt 
accessories  banishment  to  a  distance  of  3,000  li,  (1,000 
miles.) 

The  Ilan  dynasty  code  was  milder  than  that  of  tbe 
Chin  dynasty  which  preceded  it.  The  Ming  code  ww 
more  severe  than  that  which  now  prevails.  It  wan,  for 
instance,  not  uncommon  formerly  for  the  membera  of  a 
clan  to  which  some  great  criminal  belonged,  aa  far  m 
three  removes,  to  he  all  put  to  death  as  part  of  fats  pan- 
ishment.  Such  things  are  not  done  now.  Hence  it  m%j 
be  hoped  that  the  government  may  not  be  nnwilUn); 
still  more  to  soften  the  code.  Anonymous  placards  ani 
books  slandering  the  Christians  and  missionariea  would 
be  much  better  punished  by  pecuniary  mulcts  aod  depri- 
vation of  rank  than  by  strangling. 

Paternal  treatment  of  the  Christians  by  the  oenlrftl 
government  will  increase  their  loyal  feeling.  Their 
religion  makes  loyalty  to  the  government  a  duty.    Tlt*_ 
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ClirUtian  books  teich  it,  and  the  miBsioDaries  coDstantly 
inculcate  iL  Thae  the  people  will  be  linked  to  the  dy- 
Buly  by  a  double  tie,  that  of  daty  and  of  gratitude. 

The  decree  permitting  French  miiBionaries,  merchants 
lod  others  to  remain  In  the  country  during  the  present 
troobloas  times,  inspires  ns  with  confidence  in  the  fair 
tod  friendly  disposition  of  the  government.  We  ire 
therefore  led  to  hope  that  in  preeenliitg  this  plea  for  suf- 
fering Christians  we  are  asking  what  Is  not  difficult  of 
siuinnient. 

May  we  not  hope  for  the  final  abandonment  of  the 
practice  of  offering  rewards  for  human  beads  and  of  ex- 
posing human  beads  in  cages  at  no  distant  date.  The 
one  practice  is  dangerous  to  public  safety;  the  other  is 
iojorious  to  public  morality. 

Frofn  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  theory 
the  Chinese  Christians  enjoy  equal  rights  with  others 
under  the  law.  In  practice  this  is  far  from  true.  All 
kinds  of  pretexts  are  made  use  of  to  delay  or  deny  alto* 
gether  redress  of  grievances  as  regards  native  Chris* 
tians  and  missionaries;  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  local 
magistrates,  but  even  of  the  authorities  at  Peking. 

More  than  one  case  from  this  province  has,  for  years, 
been  pending  at  Peking,  and  satisfactory  adjustment 
seems  no  nearer,  if  as  near,  as  at  firsL  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  Chinese  fairness:  In  a  recent  case  the  loss  of 
the  Christians  is  stated  to  have  been  about  1*2, UUO.  The 
magistrate,  acting  as  arbitrator,  offered  them  1 10  and 
then  $15,     What  is  this  but  a  mockery  of  justice? 

Nevertheless  the  missionaries  and  native  workers  must 
go  forward,  as  best  they  can,  ''giving  no  offence  in  any- 
thing that  the  mbistry  be  not  blamed,  but  in  all  things 
approving  themselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in  much 
patience,  in  atHtctions,  in  necessities,  in  distresses,  in 
atripea,  in  imprisonments,  in  tumults,  in  labors,  in  watob- 
inga,  in  fastings,  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long 
suffering,  by  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  un- 
feigned." 

The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  hope  of  China.  May  the 
day  soon  come  when,  iu  this  part  of  the  universe,  "Truth 
ahall  spring  uut  of  the  earth  and  righteousness  shall  look 

tn  from  Heaven." 
How  Chang  Hln  Kept  His  Tow. 
BV   BKV.   JOEL  A.    SHITS, 
he  subject  of  this  narrative  is  a  youth  of  some  four* 
teen   years,  an  orphan,  bereft  of  his  parents  shortly 
before  the  circnmstances  referred  to  in  this  article  trans- 
pired. 

Chung  Sin,  the  name  we  give  our  buy,  failing  to  find 
the  comfort  and  solace  his  soul  needed  in  his  oft-repeated 
joumoys  to  worship  the  P^usah^  liuddist  deitus,  and  not 
getting  consolation  in  worshiping  his  departed  parents 
in  offering  the  T^fiUu  sacri6e«  to  ancestors,  he  began  to 
inquire  if  there  was  nut  some  other  worship  or  some 
Giber  God  to  whom  he  might  offer  sacrifice. 

Meeting,  one  day,  a  man  who  had  heard  of  the  Chris* 
tian's  God,  he  was  informed  if  he  would  go  to  a  certain 


province  he  would  find,  in  a  certain  named  city,  a  maa 
who  would  tell  him  of  the  true  God.  Chung  Sin,  very 
anxious  toknowabout  the  true  God,  determined  to  mak* 
the  expedition,  which  would  require  long  days  and  weeka 
to  reach  this  province. 

One  morning  Chung  Sin  made  a  vow  that  be  would 
start  in  searob  of  the  true  God,  and  when  he  had  foond 
the  true  God  he  would  sacrifice  all  he  bad  in  the  world, 
which  was  a  little  pig.  After  days  and  weeks  travel 
from  his  home  in  one  of  the  far  west  provinces,  Chung 
Hin  reached  the  home  of  my  friend,  a  dear  Missionary, 
who  listened  with  deep  interest  to  thestory  of  our  young 
friend  who  was  looking  after  the  true  God. 

Chung  Sin,  not  having  learned  to  read  his  native  lan- 
guage, was  taken  into  the  schools  and  taught  to  read, 
coming  often  of  evenings  to  the  home  of  my  friend  to 
inquire  and  hear  about  the  Christian's  God,  his  interest 
increasing  each  successive  day.  Being  able  to  read  the 
New  Testament,  after  months  of  study,  he  spent  many 
hours  alone  in  reading  the  Word  and  seeking  for  God. 

Greatly  to  the  joy  of  his  own  heart,  and  also  to  the 
hearts  of  thoee  who  had  taught  him  the  way  of  life, 
Chung  Sin  found  Jesus  as  the  One  for  whom  his  soui 
had  long  desired. 

One  day  in  a  little  prayer-meeting  Chung  Sin  gaveia 
bis  experience.  He  told  of  his  long  journey,  of  his  vow 
in  regard  to  the  Utile  pig,  whioh  he  said  had  dt«d  on  his 
way  to  the  province,  so  he  had  not  that  little  pig  to  offer, 
but  the  true  God  had  come  to  bis  heart  and  showed  him- 
he  was  thclittUpig  to  be  given  all  to  God,  and  he  had 
kept  the  vow. 

Chin  Kiang,  China, 


The  lAplanders. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  the  northern  part  of  Svredea 
ami  Norway.     A  writer  living  in  Sweden  says: 

The  Laplanders  support  themselves,  not  by  agricnU 
tnre,  but  by  their  herds  of  reindeer,  and  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Oti  this  account,  they  are  obliged  to  move  from 
one  place  to  another  to  find  pastures. 

Many  theories  have  existed  oonoerning  the  origin  of 
the  Laplanders.  They  look  very  maoh  like  the  Chinese, 
and  are  certainly  of  the  same  race.  Some  so-called  schol- 
ars have  made  the  supposition  that  they  are  the  last  ten 
tribes  of  Israel,  cbielly  btKiause  their  language  in  somo 
respects  is  like  the  Hebrew.  They  themselves  say  that 
they  are  brothers  to  tbe  Swedes  and  prove  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing tradition: 

Tbe  parents  came  from  somewhere  in  the  South  and 
settled  in  Sweden.  They  had  two  sons.  One  day,  these 
sons  went  out  into  the  country.  A  great  storm  arose, 
and  it  rained  very  hard.  One  of  the  brothers  was  afraid 
of  the  rain  and  in  bis  fear  sheltered  himself  under  a 
board,  and  stayed  there  while  it  rained.  From  him  orig- 
inated the  Swedes,  who  like  to  live  in  houses.  The  other 
brother  was  courageous  and  bravely  endured  the  rain. 
From  him  originated  the  Laplanders,  who  do  not  care 
for  houses  either  winter  or  summer. 


The  First  Fratts. 

nr  f.  ).  ftTIVRMt. 

Wlihin  Iti  corert  aouglj  lay 
A  gold   piece  fafely  hoarded; 

Wby  WM  it  bidden  ibua  awa;t 
Waa  it  with  purpose  sordid  T 

Its  owner  ilioiigfathe  would  liegin 
With  gold  which  has  Tor  s^es 

The  coroer-Btoae  o(  foiUine  been — 
It  WH9  hie  Qrst  week's  wages. 

And  to  it  hoped  be  oft  to  add, 
Aod  much  to  gather  round  it ; 

PlaoDcd  was  his  future  and  he  bad 
With  worldly  riches  crowned  tt 

But  Christ  the  Saviour  passed  bis  waf 
And  found  him  poor  and  needy; 

A  iioner  lost  and  far  astray, 
fif  carUiIy  treaaurcB  greedy. 

He  sought  in  love  this  wand'rmg  one, 
And  told  the  old.  old  story; 

■TQe  lost  was  found,  the  bouI  was  won, 
Aod  made  an  heir  of  glory. 

The  Spirit  laugbt  a  better  plsce 
Wherein  to  lay  up  treasure; 

AndhewboUarnsof  tiim  that  grace 
Finds  bleseingfi  uone  can  measure. 

Ood  claiou  the  llrBt  frultafor  hiaown. 
And  aince  hiBhando'erflowjnjf. 

Had  gireu,  why  not  return  be  shown, 
Rewards  of  toil  bestowing. 

The  gold  at  Jesus'  feet  was  laid, 
And  thus  to  him  wbn  gave  it 

^Twas  girenand  heavenly  treasure 
made  — 
Twos  the  best  way  to  save  it, 

Twaa  given  to  spread  abroad  Ood'i 
word, 

To  give  to  men  benighted 
The metaage glad  which  hchad heard, 

And  which  his  soul  had  lighted. 


MlBstonary  Conference  at  Niagara 

Rev.  Dr.  Qracey  gives.  In  the  yorthem 
Chrittian  AiUoeatf,  an  inleresiiDg  acoount 
-of  the  Mifisioaary  Conference  that  met  lafit 
month  at  Niagara  Falls.  From  this  we 
make  the  following  exlracta: 

On  Saturday  afternoon  Rev.  C.  S.  Long 
<AmerIc&D  Methodist  Episcopal)  gave  an 
Account  of  the  progress  of  the  Qospet  io 
Kiu  Shiu,  one  of  tlie  inlands  of  the  empire 
of  Japan.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
mish misaions  and  then  gave  an  account  of 
the  wonderful  rtvival  which  is  sweeping 
ovfr  that  empi  e,  with  audiences  in  some 
places  of  two  thousand  people.  The  in- 
fltancei  of  immediate  conversion  on  first 
bearing  the  Gospel  showed  the<lirect  inSu- 
•ence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ohoet.  The 
Holy  Ohoet  fell  on  the  speaker  and  the 
Audience  white  be  gave  the  narrative,  and 
the  hour  will  long  be  a  precious  memory  to 
all  who  were  present. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davieson  at  the  beginning 
of  theweeionon  Saturday  eveolng  rendered 


iome  native  Jiipanirse  sonfrs  as  ibey  are 
sung  by  Buddhi»t  prieitt,  which  were  so 
Btrnage  as  to  seem  a  caricature,  but  were 
oertifled  to  as  the  most  exact  imitation. 

The  Rev  C.  B.  Ehy,  of  the  Canada  Jlelh- 
odiat  Mission  in  Japan,  spoke  of  Japan 
with  its  thirty-seven  millions,  but  rapidly 
iecreasing  population,  and  of  the  hindran- 
ces to  Chrislfantly  in  that  land,  such  as  the 
old  prejudices  created  by  Romish  mission- 
aries  and  their  influence  with  puliiical  gov- 
eromeDt.  and  the  commercial  pn-judicos 
created  by  the  unjust  discriminations  of 
ir«atlea  with  foreipn  nations,  whereby 
Japan  could  not  levy  a  lax  of  more  than 
Sve  per  cent,  on  their  imports  to  the  island, 
while  they  to  many  i^^t«DCVS  imposed  a 
duty  of  twenty  Ave  per  cent  on  the  im- 
ports of  Japanese  products  to  Ihetr  several 
couttlries. 

The  eihlcfl  of  the  native  relij^ions  Is  un- 
satitfsctory.  He  had  originated  a  course 
of  lectures  In  a  public  hall  on  Christianity 
attended  by  vest  crowds.  Fukuzawa,  a 
learned  man  of  Japan,  had  established 
schools,  out  of  which  hnj  gone  all  tbe  lead- 
ing Journalists  of  Japan.  Mr.  Long  stated 
that  a  letter  received  that  day  reported 
that  Fukuz&va  had  made  over  all  bis 
schools  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  and  they  had  accepted 
them. 

There  was  no  meeting  on  Sunday  fore- 
noon, the  missionaries  being  deployed  to 
speak  in  the  neighboring  churches.  Bun- 
day  afternoon  wia  a  Iwlies'  meeting,  ad- 
dressee being  made  by  Mrs.  House,  of 
Siam,  (American  Presbyterian).  Miss  Rath- 
bun,  Misn  Payne,  Mlsa  Lawrence  and  Mrs, 
Harris,  all  of  Burma.  (American  Baptist), 
and  the  doxology  being  sung  in  some  nine 
different  languages,  showing  the  spread  of 
Christianity  over  the  world.  This  shows 
loo  the  polyglot  character  of  the  conference 
in  which  seme  fourteen  diifercnt  languages 
were  spoken.  Natives,  Siamese,  Burmese, 
Knreno  and  Chinese  told  of  their  conver- 
sion to  CbriBtlanlty.  and  beautifully  narra- 
ted their  Christian  experience. 

On  Sunday  evening  liev.  W.  C.  Davis- 
son  (American  Methodist)  spoke  of  the  great 
revival  in  Japan,  which  nttion  be  thought 
bad  made  as  mnch  advance  in  the  Ust 
thiriy  years  as  any  station  bad  ever  done  in 
three  hundred  years.  When  Drotber  Cor- 
retl  went  to  Sbin  Shiu  the  people  ran  away 
from  him.  Two  years  after  three  hundred 
and  forty  names  wore  presented  to  him  of 
people  who  wanted  to  be  baptized. 

There  came  a  time  of  special  oonsccra 
lion  and  higher  spiritual  experience  to  mis 
sionaries  of  several  denominations,  and 
then  on  the  native  preachers,  and  every- 
where at  once  remarkable  results  attended 
their  labors.  Far  and  near  this  same  man- 
ifestation of  power  was  rcalleed.  The  na- 
Uve  church  raised  the  queeilon  in  the  evan- 
gelical alliance,  How  can  we  soonest 
become  self  supporting? 


They  resolved  that  Christianity  will  di 
be  secure  in  the  Empire  uaiil  it  it  sdf^a 
porting.  When  the  theater  was  uketi  l 
discussioD  of  ChrUtiauily  by  Intldels, 
Christians  followed  with  an  all  day  p: 
tng  meeting,  and  had  an  audience  of  two 
thousand  for  fifteen  hours,  closing  with  s 
revival  meeting  at  which  thirty  pertotu 
rose  for  prayers,  and  after  that  a  sort  ol 
divke  recklcasnees  took  possession  of 
people.  The  heathen  sent  for  preach 
and  in  some  cases  kept  them  prcachlsg 
from  7  o'clock  at  night  until  8  o'clock 
the  morning,  and  next  day  from  I  o'clock 
unlll  5.  and  from  7  o'clock  until  It.  Oov- 
ernment  circles  were  reached  through  lec- 
tures in  public  halls.  Our  space  forbidi 
furibfr  account  of  this  work,  so  great  thtl 
Dr.  Vtrbcck  says:  "If  Christianity  pro 
gresEes  as  it  has  done  in  the  past  nine  yean 
the  work  of  foreign  missionaries  in  Jspts 
will  be  completed  in  the  next  fifte<fi 
years." 

This  address  was  followed  by  aconsecrs- 
tion  meeting,  the  whole  audience  of  a  thou- 
sand people  coming  under  the  special  dl- 
vitie  influence  of  the  hour. 

Monday  morning  was  devoted  to  bull- 
ness  and  an  able  paper  by  Rev.  A.  H. 
Smith,  (American  Presbyterian),  of  Kotlb 
China,  on  the  civilization  of  China.  Tbli 
was  the  day  devoted  to  China,  and  in  the 
afternoon  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  d.d..  sod 
Rev.  L  N.  Wheeler,  »,d.,  (both  American 
Methodist)  gave  able  addresses  of  moat  ia- 
leresting  and  important  character. 

In  the  evening  Rev,  Xatban  bites,  d.d., 
(American  Methodist).  Rev.  A.  II.  Bmith. 
(American  Pre&byterlau),  spoke  of  Cbn 
tian  work  in  China,  and  Hias  Hu  King  Esg, 
a  young  lady  native  of  China,  spoke  and 
sang.  A  discussion  followed  on  the  opium 
traffic,  and  a  memorial  against  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  prepared,  which  was  adopted 
the  next  day  and  directed  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  society  in  England  which  aeekl  to 
secure  the  disconnection  of  the  ladhk  gov- 
ernment with  this  tralllc. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  revlied  coull* 
tution  was  adopted  and  the  officers  clecud 
for  the  euEuing  year  as  follows;  President. 
Rev.  J.T.Qrscey,  d.d.  ;  vice-president.  Rev. 
M.  H,  Houston,  d.d.;  treasurer,  Rev,  S.  H. 
House,  it  D. ;  secretary.  Rev.  S.  L.  Bald- 
win, n.u. ;  executive  committee,  Rev,  Ur. 
Park,  Hev.  Egerton  R.  Young,  (Canada), 
Mrs.  Rev,  J.  £.  Clough.  Dr.  Houston  is 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  miaaionaij 
society  of  the  Bouthem  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  House  was  thirty  five  yean 
in  Siam,  Rev.  Hr.  Park  was  founder  of 
Hxt  ladian  Svangtlical  litvieu  in  Bombay, 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  was  for  nine  years  among 
the  Cree  Indians  of  the  exirenie  nortbWMt, 
and  Mrs.  Clough  Is  of  the  Baptist  Tclu^oo 
Mission,  Dr,  Baldwin  was  superlntendenl 
of  our  FoDChow  Mission,  and  was  twenty 
years  in  China. 

Rev.  Jamea  Mudge,    formerly  editor 
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*lAt  ZveJbiww'lfMMM,  rdad  a  very  valnabte 
fM^ier  6a  mfaMbilfl  ifbd*  Itteratan,  mis^oiu 
111  cnrrellt  lii^turt.  mltsioiis  related  to 
Utoatdre  of  adencfe/what  erioifBlIzation 
hu'beea  effected  thrcJngh  literature,  how 
to  resch  beatfaeo  tod  Inlldel  literature.  He 
•howedtbevaat  smoudtof  missionary  lit 
•crature  already  published,  the  influence  of 
wUeh  could  not  be  esdmated.  He  then 
discussed  the  best  use  4iid  fonns  of  mis- 
liDiiaiy  lltarature  at  home, 'and  showed 
wbmt  more  could  be  done  ^  by  missionaries, 
also  at  misdonatgr  ofl&ces,  and  tosecute 
geoAral   circulation   of   missionary  litera- 

Tuesday  afternoon  Hiss  Rathbun,  Miss 
P«y>w>  Hiss  Lawrence,  and  Mrs.  House 
spoha  Tuesday  CTening  Ber.  T.  L.  Oulick 
of  the  widelyitaiown  missionary  family  of 
that  name,  spoke  on  Spain.  Fifty- three 
million  people  speak  Italian,  78  million 
French.  1S7  million  Oerman,  65S  million 
Spanish,  and  1800  million  speak  English. 
Wo  owe  oar  emstence  and  ciTUIzatlon  to 
Spain.  Hfrsald  Romanism  here  was  greatly 
modified  by  Protestantism.  He  oocupl^ 
the  entiro;  evening  lowing  the  difficulties 
«Dd  triumphs  of  missions  In  Spain,  and  the 
aodioioe  listened  with  uDfla,gging  interest 
to  the  dose. 

Wednesday  forenoon  was  devoted  to  a 
dlacoaston  on  the  use.  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  evangelizing  work.  Dr.  Baldwin 
tboui^t  it  folly  to  attempt  to  force  English 
on  the  Chinese  'empire,  and  that  the  Chi- 
n£fle  was  too  ^eat  to  displace,  even  If  it 
won  at  all  desirable  to  do  so.  It  was 
cc^ooB,  fiezible,  aiut  adapted  to  eveiy 
need. 

Rev.  Hr.  Eby  thought  the  English  lan- 
guage an  important  factcnr  in  the  world's 
'  etlTttion.  '  It  contains  the  highest  and  best 
thought,  and  one- third  of  the  world  is  using 
it  This  Is  not  a  philological  qaaition. 
Tte  English  language  is  a  fact,  and  it  can- 
not be  aulutttnted  by  any  oUier.  The  upper 
dhsaea  In  all  mtsrion  fields  could  be  best 
leached  and  iostmcted  through  it.  It  is 
the  medium  through  which  the  best  thought 
of  the  world  flows.  India  is  becoming  a 
unit  tiiroogh  the  English  language.  The 
English  classics  sre  becoming  the  clsssics 
of  Japan.  All  young  Japan  comes  to  the 
schools  of  Tokio  and  learns  English  and  in 
theae  schools  Uw  great  revival  began. 

J.  T.  Giacey  thought  that  while  English 
is  spoken  a  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
round  the  continent  of  Africa,  3ret  we 
ahould  not  delay  for  its  spread  over  inte- 
rior Africa,  btat  at  once  send  the  Scilptures 
and  other  Uteratdre  over  Korth  and  Cen- 
tral Africa  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Rov.Hr. 
If udge  and  Hosklns  made  strong  showing 
<rf  the  use  of  English  In  direct  missionary 
ageuf^  in  India.  Rev.  Hr.  Qulick  thought 
the  Spanish  Isoguage  full  enough  but  it 
has  no  Utetatore  of  the  Chrittlan  type  of 
that  in  the  En^lah  language.  Spain  once 
had  a  magniflcent  Reformation  liierature 


which  was  stamped  out  by  Uie  inquisition, 
but  some  of  this  has  recently  been  Exhumed 
and  will  serve  a  grmd  purpoeel 

Rev.  Dr.  Gieen,  of  ConstanUnople,  said 
English  had  asserted  itself  hi  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  diplomatic  language  was 
French,  but  English  was  gaining  upon  It 
There  are  ten  languages  spoken  in  Robert 
College, 'but  the  language  of  the  collie  Is 
English.  Beirut  has  bebn  compelled  with- 
in a  few  years  to  make  English  the  lan- 
guage of  the  college. 

Wednesday  afternoon  opened  with  an 
hour's  difcuBsion  on  ce  operation  of  the 
several  sodeties  on  the  same  mission  field, 
and  the  ways  in  which '  greater  economy 
and  centralization  of  power  could  be  had  In 
colporteur  work,  training  of  teachers,  etc. 

Dr.  Greene  thought  that  In  Constantloo- 
plemll  the  Frot^tant  churches  were  so 
nearly  oiie  that  they  scarcely  thought  of 
^hdf  doiomlnatiooal  nicknrtnes. 

The  next  hour  was  occupied  by  Rev.  Jas. 
E.  <lftene,'D.D.,  of  Constantinople,  (Amer- 
ican Congregatlonallst)  who  spoke  on  Uls* 
sions  in  the  Turkish  empire  a  success.  Dr. 
Grefrn  has  for  twelve  yesrs  1>een  editor  of 
periodicals  published  in  tb^  languages  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. '  He  said  they 
seek  to  reform  the  oriental  churches.  The 
number  of  clhirches  advanced  from  four  In 
1840  to  US  In  1885,  with  a  Frotestant  mem- 
bership af  7.700.  The  people  were  poor, 
the  government  robbed  the  people,  the  com- 
petition of  commerce  of  Westsm  Europe 
had  crippled  their  manufactures — even 
Turkish  towels  being  made  for  their  market 
In  England,  their  agriculture  was  suffering 
from  lack  of  means  of  transportation,  taxes 
took  one-fifth  of  their  products. 

Self-support  of  native  churches  under 
such  circumstances  was  difficult,  yet  their 
contributions  equaled'  ten  to  twenty  days 
wages  for  every  Protestant  Sixty  eight 
of  the  184  churches  had  Installed  pastors. 
They  had  theological  schools  for  training 
native  preachers.  Nesrly  3,000  studente 
have  been  educated  in  Robert  College.  Of 
the  211  students  in  1868,  70  were  Bulga- 
rians, 60  Armenians.  The  Aintab  College 
had  the  only  medical  school  in  the  interior 
of  Turkey.  There  are  90  young  women  in 
the  Hsrput  College. 

On  Thursday  forenoon  the  venerable 
patriarch  of  missions.  Rev.  William  Dean. 
D.D.,  for  fifty  years  in  active  service  in  the 
Baptist  missions  In  China  and  Slam  was 
preiented,  and  the  whole  '  'union"  and  aud- 
ience rose  to  their  feet  to  do  him  reverence. 
At  11  o'clock  Rev.  C.  W.  Gushing,  d.d., 
spoke  of  the  marvdous  developments  of 
Protestant  work  in  Italy. 

In  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Clemens  spoke  of 
work  In  South  America,  and  the  veteran 
Christian  worker,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Wilder,  who 
for  thirty  years  was  with  her  husband  In 
the  Mahratta  country,  told  sweetlyand  fer- 
vently of  that  portion  of  the  Ksster'a  work. 
Rev.  Dr.  Speer,  formerly  of  Canton,  later 


the  founder  of  the  Chinese  missions  on  the 
Faclflc,  and  later  still  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Piesbytarian 
Church,  spoke  on  the  providential  oppor- 
tunities for  missionary  work  In  China 
through  the  Chinese  In  this  country.  He 
was  followed  by  Mr4.  J,  E.  Clough,  who 
gave  an  account  of  the  great  revival  in  the 
Telugoo  mission.  In  the  evening  Rev.  Dr. 
House  spoke  on  Siam.  and  on  Friday  Rev. 
J.  £.  Scott,  assisted  by  several'o  there,  hdd 
a  children's  missionary  day. 


-'  Trliaph  of  Hlnloai. 

BT  UT.W.O.  KITOHIV. 

Awake,  O  Church  of  Jesus, 
Avake.  and  join  in  tunel 
With  heathen  hosts  confessing 

The  name  of  God  Triunel 
Behold  the  morning  dawneth. 
The  mom  delayed  so  Iong~ 
From  earth's  remotest  nation 

Ts  heard  salvation's  song. 
Ye  watchers  In  the  darkness, 

Raise  now  the  victor's  strain : 
Our  Christ,  the  Lord  eternal. 
Extends  Us  peaceful  reign; 
And  laboring  In  his  harvest. 

With  songs  the  sickle  widd: 
The  ripened  grain  is  whitening 

On  many  a  faithful  field. 
Behold,  O  Church  of  Jesus, 

Behold  thy  victory: 
The  day  of  earth's  redemption, 

The  year  of  jubilee! 
Te  hosts  of  Christ  be  joyful. 

Your  hymns  of  triumph  sing— 
HaU  to  the  Lord,  all  holyl 
All  hail,  Immanuel  Kin|^ 
Hfdffaaaki,  Japan. 

— ♦♦♦  ■ 

CkrUllialtr  !■  Jkpn  u  Smb  bjr  a  JipMMs. 
A  Japanese  pupil  In  the  school  at  Tokio. 
Japan,  writes  to  Prof.  Vail,  his  former  in- 
structor, now  in  the  United  States: 

The  idea  of  the  people  concerning  Chris- 
tianity is  wonderfully  changed.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  is  now  progressing  like  a  full 
tide. 

The  past  year  there  was  much  discussion 
of  Christianity,  and  the  more  it  was  dis- 
cussed the  more  was  manifested  the  glory 
of  Christian  truth,  for  "The  Truth  will 
come  to  light" 

I  am  thankful  to  God  Almighty  that  the 
people  could  understand  that  Christiani^ 
Is  good  and  superior  to  Buddhism  and 
Shlotoolsm,  though  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  this  religion  Is  the  absolute  truth 
and  everybody  must  believe. 

Moreover  our  Government,  knowing  the 
importance  of  separation  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers,  has  Issued  a  decree  com- 
mitting all  religious  affairs  to  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  of  the  same. 

Now  I  can  say  our  religion  has  the  same 
authority  as  Buddhism.  Hereafter,  we 
Christians  should  work  more  earnestly  for 
our  beloved  brethren. 
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MISSIONARY   EXERCISK 


\^  ^Ijtlikiiiu 


IT  r.  *■  satsmau 
God  ot  bettTeo,  hear  our  doglos. 

Only  little  one*  •»  we; 
Yet  a  great  petitioo  bringinff. 

Father,  now  we  come  to  tbee. 

Let  tby  kiDgdom  come,  we  pray  tbee, 
Let  tbe  worlJ  Id  tbee  (lod  rest; 

Let  all  know  thee  aod  obey  tbee. 
LovIdk,  pralalng,  bleaaiag.  bleesed. 

Let  tbe  sweet  and  joyful  story. 

or  the  Sartour's  wondrous  1ot£, 
Wake  OD  earth  a  long  of  glory. 

Like  the  aagela'  song  above. 

Father,  fend  the  glorious  hour. 

Every  heart  be  thtoe  alooe; 
For  tbe  kiagdom,  aod  tbe  power, 

And  the  glory  are  thine  own. 


Svn4«j  School  Letter. 

•T  BST.o.«.i.(nra, or  )«]•»>. 

DearChildru4:  Attention  all!  All  who 
lo7e  the  Sunday  echool  raiae  your  right  hand. 
ThrlUlog  sight!  Over  a  million  banda  point- 
ing heaTenward.  Now  tell  me  wAy  you  love 
the  Sunday  school? 

"Because  we  there  leam  about  the  great 
love  of  Qod,  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the 
Cross  to  save  us  from  our  sins,  and  there 
we  leam  to  sead.  believe  and  love  tbe  Holy 
Bible  that  tells  us  about  Hearen  and  eter- 
nal life." 

What  a  blessed  thing  the  ^^unday  school 
Is.  and  bow  I  wish  that  every  boy  and  girl 
on  tbe  glolie  was  a  scholar  and  loved  it  as 
you  do.  Docs  it  not  make  you  weep  to 
think  tliat  many  mlllioDB  of  your  brothers 
and  ti$itr»  in  Japan,  CLina,  lodia.  Africa. 
and  many  other  parts  of  tbe  earth  have  no 
Sunday  Achool  and  know  nothing  about 
the  true  God  who  made  and  who  preserves 
all  thing*;  and  Jesus,  His  Son.  who  come 
to  earth  and  Buffered  and  died  to  save  them 
from  sin  and  death  T 

But  your  t«ara  will  not  help  them.  They 
must  have  a  knowledge  of  iTesus  and  Hiis 
precious  gospel  You  caooot  go  yourself 
to  carry  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
but  othem  are  willing  and  anxious  to  go  if 
only  Ihey  had  the  mooey. 

And  this  is  why  tbe  Church  is  trying  to 
raise  a  million  dollars  this  year.  But  it 
caDnot  do  it  without  your  help.  Will  you 
not  all  do  sometbinp?  Will  you  not  do  a\l 
you  eant  Let  every  band  be  raised  again 
and  every  heart  say  vsa 

If  you  were  to  give  only  a  cent  apiece  It 
would  anount  to  $t7,0(M),  and  this  would 
be  enough  to  support  two  missionaries  and 
their  families  in  (.'Uioa,  two  In  India,  two 
in  Africa,  two  in  Mexico,  two  in  Japan, 
and  one  in  Kores. 

And  whit  a  vast  amouot  of  good  these 
mlsaionariea  ceota  do.     tlow  many  glad 


hearts  aod  happy  homes  they  would  mske. 
How  many  precious  souls  they  would  tn 
ligblen  and  thrill  with  the  glorious  trulha 
of  tbe  coepeL 

But  you  can  all  give  much  more  than  a 
penny.  Give  all  you  can  and  the  "million" 
Is  sure  to  come. 

Let  mc  lell  you  about  a  little  Japaoeae 
boy  six  or  seven  years  old.  Uis  name  is 
Shibato,  and  some  how  or  other  he  became 
the  happy  possessor  of  a  few  pennies. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  our 
church  io  Nagasaki,  Japan,  the  home  of 
our  llule  beni.  to  meet  every  Sahbaih  after 
noon  at  the  house  of  one  of  ibe  members  to 
hold  class  meeting,  and  the  member  at 
whoee  house  tbe  rlaaa  met  was  ezptcled  to 
furnish  tea  and  cake  for  all  present. 

On  Saturday,  tbe  day  before  the  class 
was  to  meet  ai  the  house  of  tittle  Sbiba^, 
\^  father  being  a  poor  man  aaked  to  bor- 
row his  little  son's  money  to  purchase  the 
usual  tea  and  cake.  Do  you  think  he  was 
wicked  because  he  refused  to  lend  his 
money  to  hia  father? 

Listen  lo  his  reply:  "I  would  1i.*ce  to 
accommodate  you,  father,  but  the  mission- 
arv  said  last  Sunday  that  he  would  take  up 
the  misslooary  collection  to  morrow,  and  I 
have  been  saving  my  money  for  Jesus." 

The  next  day  whoa  thv  miaalonary  bos 
was  passed  around  he  gave  it  all  te  JesuL 
In  the  aflerno^D  the  class  came  together  a* 
usual.  The  father  told  the  members  wbsi 
little  Shibala  had  aaid  the  day  befuie  and 
tbe  disposition  he  made  of  his  money. 

It  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  all 
present.  That  was  tbe  last  time  tea  and 
cake  were  provided  for  the  class  meeting. 
Tbe  mombcis  all  sgreed  to  discontinue 
class- meeting  lunches  and  to  orgaoi/e  tbum 
selves  into  s  missionary  society. 

And  now,  instead  of  the  uoneceasary  lea 
and  cake,  a  collection  is  taken  every  Sun- 
day for  the  missionary  cause. 

How  much  better  this  is.  How  much 
happier  the  members  are,  and  how  glad  is 
little  Shibata  that  he  gave  bis  money  to 
tbe  missionary  caure.  Are  you,  like  him, 
"fdviiig  your  money  for  Jeaust" 

Will  you  not  do  without  some  unneces 
sarynrilcle  of  food  or  dreis  and  give  the 
money  yoa  would  thus  save  to  send  the 
gospel  to  tbe  millions  of  boys  and  ^rts  who 
have  never  heard  of  the  blessed  Jeaua  who 
died  to  save  them :  who  know  nothing  about 
the  peace  aod  Joy  that  All  our  hearts,  and 
who  ate  never  cheered  amid  the  toils  and 
cares  of  this  life  by  the  glorious  hope  of 
immortal  life?  I  believe  you  will.  Dear 
Jesus,  bless  the  cbildrco. 

Bcsills«  UIi  Uio  U  HvsUsa  |«j«. 
A  little  boy  who  bad  bee-  Ungbt  to  lov« 
the  missionary  cause  and  to  think  nf  the 
poor  Utile  heathen  children,  one  doy  showed 
in  a  new  way  that  he  wasthinkiDguf  Ibom. 
He  looked  at  the  sun  one  evening,  as  it 
shone  quite  brightly  just  bofoie  it  bid  behind 


the  hills.  He  had  been  told  that  the  raa 
rises  inChioa  about  the  time  that  it  oeti  btrt 
He  began  in  a  low  and  thoasbtful  tone. 
"Farewell,  sua!   Farewell,  sonl    Oood-byf 

Givd  my  love  to  the  little  boys  In  China' 

*  ♦«»  * 

A  Nlfitttnnary   Exerelae. 

IKor  trnctier  and  alx  Mftholars.) 
BT  Miriiii  «.  ufiru. 
Teachir. —  Wuiu.  die  ao.uu  of  the  tbiaii 
the  Lord  says  about  |$i*ing7 

BlAHy.— It  is  more  ble%at:d  to  give  tksa 
to  receive.     Acts  30:  S5. 

Annir.— Qod  lovetb  a  cfaeecful  giver. 
a  Cor.  ft:  7. 

Mahy.  —Freely  ye  have  received,  fmly 
give.     Matt.  10:8. 

Ahmik.— Every  man  shall  give  asbeii 
able  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord 
thy  Ood  which  he  hath  given  thee.    Dtut. 
1«:  17. 
WrLUtt.— 
But  what  if  you've  naught 

But  a  penny  lo  give? 
Then  give  11.  though  scan^  your  it«n; 
For  those  who  give  nothiag 
When  little  they  have. 
When  wealthy  will  do  Mule  more. 
It  was  not  the  otTering 

Ot  pomp  and  of  power. 
It  was  not  the  golden  bequest: 
Ah  no.  'twaa  the  mite 
From  the  hand  of  the  poor 
That  Jesus  applauded  and  bleat. 

Te&cbbr.— To  whom  shall  we  give? 
OaacB.— Thou  shall  open  thy  band  wide 
unto  iby  brother,  to  thy  poor,  aad  lo  thy 
needy.  In  tby  land.     Deut.  15:  U. 

JufNiE.— Blessed  Is  be  that  consUemh 
the  poor:  tbe  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  tine 
of  trouble.     Paa.4l:l. 

Tbacbrr.— Wbal  is  promised  those  wbo 
give? 

Gbace.— Give  and  It  shall  be  given  unto 
you;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken 
together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  gin 
into  your  bosom.  For  with  tbe  same  meaa 
ure  that  ye  mete  withal,  it  shall  be  meas- 
ured lo  you  again.     Luke  6 :  SA. 

Jbsnib.— The  libeml  soul  shall  be  made 
fat:  and  be  that  waterelb  shall  be  watered 
also  himself.     Prov.  11:  20. 
Hakky.— 

Then  ever  be  doing. 
And  ever  dt  vising; 
Dout  say.  "I'm  a  child. 

I  will  work  whenamao." 
The  season  of  omall  thlnga 

Be  never  despiaing, 
But  fill  up  your  measure. 
Aod  do  what  you  can. 
Dont  ever  be  boarding, 
And  riches  applauding; 
Keep  giving,  aod  you 

SbsII  have  plenty  to  give: 
The  truest  enjoyment 
Is  fouod  in  employment; 
For  God  and  humanity 
Labor  and  llTe. 
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IDOLS     AND    JESUS. 


Worahlpinff  idols  and  Vforehlplog^  Jesas. 

A  missionary  writes  the  following  story 
about  two  Hindu  boys  of  India  going  to  a 
heathen  fcstiral.  The  smaller  one.  Damed 
Bo,  had  never  soen  one,  but  Barripuut,  hla 
oldor  broither,  knew  much  about  them. 

"Who  is  ifaatT"  asked  Bo,  as  he  saw  a 
man  crawling  on  the  ground. 

"Dont  you  know  Cncle  Chumdro?  He  is 
performing  his  vow,"  says  Harriputit. 
'"Dont  you  remember  wbeo  his  baby  was 
sick  last  month,  he  promised  PuUlsr  to 
measure  liis  length  at  tlie  next  TesUval  if 
be  would  make  the  baby  weltl" 

Just  as  he  says  this,  hU  uncle  lies  down 
In  the  sand  again,  streichea  hie  hands  up 
over  his  head  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  makes 
a  mark  in  the  sand,  then  gets  up,  puts  his 
foet  on  the  mark  and  lies  down  a^in,  and 
so  he  goes  OD  towards  the  temple.  Of  course 
his  clothes  are  very  much  soiled,  bis  face 
and  neck  arc  coveted  with  sand  aud  dirt, 
there  are  places  oti  his  neck  and  arms  wbere 
a  sharp  stone  has  cut  him,  and  the  blood  is 
coming  out  Altogether  ho  is  a  very  un- 
comfortable looking  pemn,  ^o  wonder 
Bo  did  not  know  him. 

But  he  la  not  the  only  one  who  ie  doing 
strange  things.  Over  there  is  a  woman 
rolling  over  and  over  on  the  i;round ;  here 
Is  a  man  walking  on  his  knees;  and  all 
around  are  people  making  themselves  us 
uncomfortable  a^  they  possibly  can  to  ap- 
pease, as  they  think,  the  wrath  of  their 
gods. 

As  the  boys  come  near  ttie  temple,  they 
see  a  great  crowd  of  people,  some  of  thorn 
in  little  huts  which  they  have  built  to  live 
in  for  a  few  days.  Some  are  in  tents  and 
some  are  out  in  the  open  air,  and  all  around 
are  people  cooking  meat  and  rice  to  be  of 
fered  l<>  their  idol  in  (he  temple. 

Now  the  crowd  grows  thicker  and  thicker, 
men  and  boys,  nnd  a  very  few  women  and 
girls:  some  are  walking  and  some  are  rid- 
ing in  bandies  and  bullock  carta.  There  are 
bands  of  music,  aud  men  carrying  wooden 
frames  covered  with  flowers  and  peacock- 
feather*.  Everybody  is  excited,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  shouting,  and  blowing  of 
boms  and  beating  of  drum«,  till  poor  little 
Bo  is  quite  bewildered  and  tired,  and  it  Is 
all  Harrtpunt  can  do  to  keep  htm  from  cry- 
ing. He  is  very  warm  and  very  hungry, 
but  Barripunt  hurries  him  on  to  the  tem- 
ple, where  be  has  his  own  offering  to  pre- 
sent to  the  idol. 

This  is  quite  a  long  ceremony,  but  It  Is 
over  at  last,  and  Harripunt  comes'out  very 
much  streaked  with  sacred  ashes  on  bis 
fofeliead  and  neck  and  arms,  with'a  little 
round  daub  of  Handle-wood  on  his  forehead 
and  a  Ilower  tucked  behind  his  ear  under 
his  turbao. 

Just  as  they  come  out.  there  >  a  great 
commotion  about  the  idol 

"Wiiat  iatbematterrasksBo,  trembliog 
all  over.  "Is  he  very  angry  with  some  one? 
Wan  jroar  offering  ah  fight,  doyouthlnkt" 


"Be  is  going  to  ride,  that's  all,"  says  Bar 
ripunt 

"Who  is  going  to  ride?" 
"Pulliar.  Here  he  comes.  Come  out 
of  the  way."  And  Harripunt  pulls  Bo  back 
ajiainst  a  hedge  wtiile  the  procession  goes 
by.  First  comes  a  great  crowd  of  people, 
then  the  music— at  least,  Barripunt  and  Bo 
callitmusic.those  horrible  horns  and  drums 
and  cymbals;  men  are  shouting  and  dancing 
about,  making  the  most  frantic  gestures,  as 
it  some  dreadful  thing  were  going  to  hap- 
pen. Then  comes  a  huge  wooden  rat  on 
wheels;  on  top  of  that  a  large  car,  and  In 
side  it  a  rather  small  brass  idol  This  was 
what  all  the  noise  and  confusion  were  about. 
Bo  clings  tightly  to  Harripunt's  hand,  and 
he  looks  very  much  relieved  when  the  hoot- 
ing, excited,  noisy  crowd  gels  by. 

And  now  there  is  another  strange  sound 
right  behind  the  hedge  where  he  Is  standing. 
He  has  never  heard  anything  like  it  before, 
but  he  likes  it. 

"What  is  that?"  he  asks  me  once  more. 
This  seems  to  bo  his  constant  question 
today,  there  arc  so  many  strange  sights  and 
sounds  all  about 

"That?"  says    Harripunt;     "that's    the 
Jesus  people  unging." 
"The  JesuB  people?    Who  are  they?" 
"Oh  they  ars  some  white  people  like  the 
Englisb.    They  are  always  talking  about 
their  Oud  and  his  Son  " 

"I  want  to  go  and  bear  them  sing,  I  like 
it,"  says  Bo. 

"No,  uo,  you  must  not  go.'*  asys  Harri- 
punt They  say  our  religion  is  bad,  and 
that  our  giKls  are  not  real  gods;  your 
father  would  not  let  you  goto  bear  them." 
"There  are  some  priests  going." 
'80  there  are:  let's  go  and  sec  what  they 
are  going  to  do."  Aud  tbcy  run  Ic  an 
opening  in  the  hedge  not  far  away. 

This  is  what  the  priests  are  doing — aing- 
ing  and  shouting  as  loud  as  they  can,  so 
that  the  cron  d  cannot  hear  what  the  "Jesus 
people"  say. 

Harripunt  and  Bo  push  their  way  through 
the  crowd  so  that  they  can  look  through  the 
opening  and  there  they  see  a  lovely  lady 
dressed  like  the  English,  in  a  tent,  sitting  at 
an  organ,  which  makes  Uiti  sweetest  music 
they  have  ever  heard.  All  around  her  are 
twenty  or  thirty  little  brown  boys  aud  girls 
like  themselves.  They  havn't  any  drums 
or  horns  or  cymbals,  only  their  clear  young 
voices,  singing  Christian  hymns,  like 
"What  a  friend  we  have  In  Jesus."  and 
"Jesus  loves  me "  All  day  long  these 
children  have  been  singing  there,  sud  never 
once  have  they  aaked  to  rest  or  lo  go  home. 
Borne  of  the  Christian  men,  who  have  been 
sclhng  and  distributing  books  aud  tracts, 
have  got  tired  and  given  It  up,  but  these 
little  children  have  kept  on  singing  for  the 
Jesus  whom  they  love. 

Some  of  the  children  have  been  out 
with  books  and  tracts,  and  one  little  girl 


looks  up  inU)  the  lady 'a  face  and  says,  "Ok, 
Ammah,  this  has  been  a  happy  dayl" 

"Do  you  know  why  it  has  been  a  happj 
dayY"  asks  the  lady. 

"No." 

"Becauae  you  have  been  working  for 
Jesus." 

A  little  boy  comes  up  to  lio  and  gives  lum 
a  handful  of  tracts.  He  is  very  much 
pleased  to  have  them,  but  Harripunt  knowi 
his  father  will  be  very  angry  if  he  carries  any 
of  them  home:  and  he  sees  a  priest  looking 
at  them  sharply,  and  he  Is  so  frightened  thai 
he  snatches  thorn  from  Bo's  band.  l«arstbem 
into  small  pieces,  and  showers  them  001 
man  who  is  preaching  near  by,  and  then  he 
drags  bim  away. 

But  Bo  has  heard  that  this  wonderful 

Jesus  loves  little  children,  aud  he  tlunkshe 

should  not  be  a  bit  afraid  of  him.     It  most 

be  a  comfort  to  know  of  a  God  you  aie  not 

afraid  of.    A  little  aemX  has  been  dropped 

In  his  heart  that  may  show  itaelf  again sosut 
day. 

Now  it  ifl  almost  night    Harripunt  would 

like  to  stay  in  the  evening  to  see  the  god 

ride  around  again,  toseetbetorcheaandtlu! 

fireworks,  and  hear  the  Are  crackers  and  tbe 

cannons;  but  poor  little  Ito  la  ao  tired  witk 

the  noise  aud  confusion,  and  the  taotmiaos 

his  head  and  the  hot  ground  under  his  Ure 

feet,  that  he  thinks  he  has  had  quite  enoogfc 

festival  for  one  day.     And  so  have  we, 

haven't  we? 


A  Ward  la  Smmm. 

One  day  a  missionary  in  India  was  going 
out  Into  a  country  village  to  preach.  Be 
did  not  take  a  carriage,  as  people  in  one  of 
our  cities  would  do,  but  called  bis  native 
servant  to  bring  the  paliuiquin.  This  is  a 
conveyance  borne  by  two  or  more  natives 
on  their  tihouldera  by  means  of  a  pole  pa» 
ing  through  the  centre. 

When  he  reached  hts  journey's  end,  bs 
said  kindly  to  the  men  who  had  brougbt 
him: 

"Now,  you  have  carried  me  so  safely 
over  this  rough  way,  I  want  to  tell  yon  of 
One  who  will  carry  all  your  siu  and  btu^ 
dens  for  you." 

Tbcy  listened  eagerly  as  he  told  them  of 
Jesus  and  his  death  on  the  Crosa,  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  one  of  the  men  came  to 
the  missionary's  house  and  begged  to  be  tbe 
bearer  of  his  palanquin  for  life.  It  was  a 
strange  request,  and  the  missionary  inquired 
what  it  meant 

"Well."  said  the  man,  "I  wank  to  help 
you  preach. " 

"Elelp  mel  How  can  yout"  waa  the  next 
queetion. 

"In  this  way,*'  replied  the  man.  "Usay 
willnot  go  to  hearyou;  and  while  I  am 
waiting,  they  will  gather  round  me,  and  I 
will  preach,  toa** 

So  now  he  accompanies  his  master  i&  all 
hla  tours,  and  tells  the  gospel  story  to  little 
groups. — Missionary  Bettow. 
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The  WhoU  lTiil«  n'orld. 

ST   KIT.  ].  MKBTBH  P4MUU<i>> 

nmiwli  i1  br  u  >P[>v*l  tram  Dr.  C.  C.  HcCtbe. 

The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus, 

This  ehaJI  our  w^lcbword  be, 
L'pon  the  highest  mouDtJun, 

Down  by  the  widest  sea. 
The  whole  wide  world  for  .Feetu, 

To  him  all  men  shftU  bow, 
Id  city  or  od  prairie. 

The  world  for  Jesus  oow. 

The  whole  wide  world  for  Jeaub. 

Inspires  us  with  the  thought 
Th&t  e7ery  sou  of  Adam 

HAtb  bj  the  blood  been  bouvbt. 


ffreat  fires  io  the  midst  of  their  farms,  and 
tben  march  rouad  nod  rcuod,  first  outside 
the  graia,  then  draw  near  tbe  fireaod  make 
all  tbe  noise  they  c«n  as  ihey  beat  ihelr 
drumsaod  shout.  They  think  they  willdrivc 
all  tbe  bugs  that  eat  tbe  fx^xa  into  the  fire 
and  buro  them.  Toey  huve  done  this  from 
old  times,  and  tbiok  it  is  tbe  way  to  have 
good  crops.  The  men  bare  seen  it  dooe 
when  they  were  boys,  so  tboy  leach  their 
boys  that  it  must  be  done. 

"Id  Japan  tbe  nit^bt  before  New  Tew 
Utey  illumioate  tbe  streets  with  tanlcrus.aud 
ou  both  Bides  of  tbe  Mreeis  they  have  all 
i«i>il9  of  curious  things  set  out  to  sell  Tbey 
hrinir  wbK( ever  they  huvG  to  lell  nut  into 


^^^•^ 


k 


J^c^'^^^mdri'-^^ 


■^(i.^^- 


A   RIDS  IN   JAPAN. 


The  whole  wide  world  for  Jesoa, 
O  faint  not  hy  the  wayl 

The  cross  shall  surely  cooquer 
In  tbia  our  glorious  day. 

^rThe  whole  wide  world  for  Jeaue, 
H      The  marchiag  order  sound, 
■Qo  ye  and  preai;h  the  gospel 

Wherever  man  is  found. 
The  whole  wide  world  for  JcfluSr 
Our  banner  is  unfurled, 

■  We  battle  now  for  Jesus, 
And  faith  demands  tbe  world. 

The  whole  wide  world  for  Jeaua, 

In  tbe  Father's  home  above 
Are  many  wondrous  maDsiona, 

Hanslona  of  light  and  love. 
Tbe  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus, 

Hide  forth,  O  conquering  kiug, 
Through  all  the  mighty  nations 

The  world  to  glory  bnog. 


I 


SceDf»  In  Other  Lands. 


*1n  Japan,  at  tbe  time  uf  tbe  year  when 
the  hot  days  come  and  tbe  grain  turns  ripe, 
at  night  the  air  will  be  full  of  Uie  sound  of 
-drums,  not  In  the  church  to  call  the  folks 
to  pray,  but  out  on  tbe  farms.     They  build 


the  itreeu,  and  arrange  them  OD  llule  stands 
or  spread  them  on  the  ground  on  pieces  of 
matting.  1  saw  pretty  battledores  and  shut 
tlecockfl,  and  kites,  and  Japan'Cse  hair  pins, 
and  pretty  picture  frames,  and  a  great  many 
otherlhings.  Tbey  also  make  pretty  wreaths 
of  bamboo  or  straw,  and  some  utber  pretty 
deoonttons  for  tbe  idols,  which  are  sold 
almoat  aa  soon  as  made ;  and  Lhey  also  have 
cakes  made  especially  for  the  Idols. 

"Id  India  there  are  cow  festivals,  when 
tbe  animals  are  decked  with  ornaments. 
Sometimes  a  half  doztn  npcklaces  of  shells 
will  be  put  about  the  neck,  bright  bits  of 
colored  Hannela  and  shells  abnut  tbe  snkles 
and  feet ,  and  a  fancy  beftd  dress  on  the  head. 
It  is  a  sad  sight,  for  the  people  think  tbey 
are  gods." 


Utciutiom. 

We  are  very  httle  girls. 

Our  names  are  Jennie,  Kate  and  Mary, 
And  doQL  you  think  that  each  of  ua 

Would  make  a  first  rate  missionary  I 

Perhaps  you  think  we  are  too  young 
And  could  not  leave  our  loving  oiotbers-, 

Well  then,  wo  can  some  pennies  earn. 
And  so  help  on  tbe  work  for  others. 


Uistionary  Feoniea 

[A  Dtalofvc  far  Two  iiort  ud  One  01r|.) 

CHkllUI. 

See  here!  see  here!  a  bright  new  cent 

My  father  gave  to  me; 
oil,  Johnny,  say.what  would  you  buy 

With  it,  if  you  were  met 

I've  got  a  penny,  too,  »ec  herel 
And  though  It  !h  quite  smnll, 

"Twin  buy  some  candy,  I  am  sure, 
Or  else  a  top  or  Iwll. 

O.  how  I  wish  I  had  a  pAr 
Of  pennies,  up  so  high. 

IMeaaurlmtwIUitiltluad.} 

What  Iota  of  playthings,  pretty  toys 
And  candies  I  would  buy! 

And  /  would  buy  a  great  live  horae 

And  ride  blra  all  the  day: 
I'm  sure  I  never  should  be  tired, 

Nor  ever  want  to  play. 

CABKll. 

JTow,  boys,  if  you  will  listen 
I'll  tell  yuusomelhing  true 

1  read  about  some  boys  and  girls 
About  HS  big  as  you. 

They  live  across  the  ocean, 
Thousands  uf  luilcs  awuy, 

Tbey  never  read  the  Bible 
Nor  Over  Ivam  to  pray. 

Tbey  never  go  to  Sunday  school 

To  hear  God's  holy  word. 
But  worship  idols  (made  of  stone 

Or  wood)  instead  of  God. 

They  uevi?r  heard  nf  Jesus, 

Bo  gentle  and  so  mild. 
Who  blessed  tbe  little  children 

And  loves  each  little  child. 

Our  people  send  the  Bible 

And  missionaries  there. 
But  it  takes  a  lot  of  money 

To  support  them,  every  year. 

UUSLW. 

Here,  Carrie,  take  my  penny; 

I  do  not  want  the  toys; 
I'd  rather  send  the  Bible 

To  the  little  girls  sod  boys. 

JOHKXT. 

And  so  would  I;  take  mine  oloo^ 

And  send  it,  Currie,  too; 
If  1  a  pile  of  pennies  had 

I'd  give  them  all  to  you. 

AI.L  ToaKTMKK. 

We're  very  little  children, 

'Tis  little  we  CAn  do, 
But  wc  will  send  our  /wnnMi; 

And  the  ddlara  leave  for  ytni. 


A  Trao  TMt4 

A  little  Moslem  child  accounted  for  h«r 
preference  for  the  Christian  religion  by  say- 
ing: "I  like  your  Jusus  because  be  loves 
little  girls.  Our  Mohammed  did  not  lov« 
little  girls."  With  unerring  instinct  she  had 
seized  upon  at  least  one  of  the  great  differ- 
ences between  the  two  reUetoaa. 


^ 
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BISHOP     TATZOR'if    PLANS. 


ICSSIOK  BOOMS 

METHODIST  EPiaOOPAL  OHUEOH, 

805  Broadw&7,  Hew  Tork. 

Ret.  Ecukkb  R  Shith.  Editor. 
SEFTEliBER,  1885. 


FOR  UISSIOITS 

rOR  THE  YEAR  1885. 


JIgmpathg  With  ^tisliop  Snglor  a»A 

A  writer  in  the  BaUimore  Metho- 
dUtBSLyt:  'BiebopSj  MiuioDary  Sec- 
retaries and  Editors  hare  contributed 
their  share  toward  breaking  down 
the  self  ciipporting  plan  of  our  good 
Bishop  Taylor."  This  writer  also 
apeaka  in  the  same  article  of  "criti- 
cisms unkiudy  unjust,  and,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  lay,  unchristian-like,"  con- 
cerning Bishop  Taylor.  This  last  re- 
mark stands  in  such  connections  that 
we  cannot  but  infer  that  it  also  ap- 
plies to  Bishops,  Secretaries  and 
Editors. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
"Gospel  in  All  Lands"  that  snob  re- 
marks as  ihene,  which  so  lamentably 
often  appear  in  the  public  prints, 
«hould  be  corrected,  and  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Missionary  Society  on 
the  question  referred  to  should  be 
defined.  A  stranger  at  the  Mission 
Rooms,  as  we  have  been  until  lately, 
we  have  not  found  any  such  opinions 
or  spirit  as  that  indicated  by  the 
above  writer  existing  here. 

So  far  from  desiring  to  break  down 
the  self-supporting  plan  of  missions, 
there  are  no  more  earnest  advocates 
of  self-support  in  our  missions  than 
the  Christian  men  around  us. 

The  communication  referred  to 
above  is  auooymous:  it  should  not 
have  been,  containing,  as  it  does,  such 
affirmations  as  we  have  referred  to. 
Writers  in  other  journals  have  in- 
dulged in  similar  charges  over  their 
own  signatures.  "SVe  know  that  Dr. 
Reid  has  written  to  almost  every  one 
of  these  to  whom  his  attention  has 


been  callvd,  inquiring  in  what  place 
these  evil  tbiogd  are  to  be  found, 
asking  them  to  specify  where  he  had 
either  orally  or  with  pen  been  guilty 
of  these  offenses. 

None  of  those  to  whom  he  has 
written  thus  far  have  been  able  to 
designate  the  speech  or  article  in 
which  these  things  are  to  be  found. 

Some  attempt  to  infer  them  from 
various  sources.  Others  vindicate  their 
atlirmation  by  referring  to  words  of 
explanation  that  have  been  made  when 
the  Church  officers  named  have  heen 
assailed;  hut  none  of  them  are  able 
to  refer  to  passages  in  which  the  al- 
leged evil  speaking  is  to  be  found. 

We  are  creditably  informed  that 
in  the  presence  of  the  Committee 
on  Missions  of  the   General  Confer- 
ence, Bishop  Taylor  was  closely  ques- 
tioned in  regard  to  his  own  declara- 
tionii  on   this   subject;   and  he  was 
pressed   to   indicate  where  the  Mis- 
sionary Society,  or  the  officers  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  had  interfered  in 
any  way  with  his  work.     In  the  end 
he  frankly  declared  that  he  could  not 
specify  evil  against  the  SecretaricH, 
and  that  be  had  bad  only  one  ground  of 
complaint,  viz.,  thai  he  could  not  get 
his  men  ordained  for  South  America. 
It  turned  out   upon   further  inquiry 
that  these  men    hn<l  not   even  t>een 
elected  to  order8,and  that  they,having 
been   subsequently    elected,   Bishop 
Harris  had  proceeded  to  South  Amer- 
ica  and  ordained  them.     This  was  a 
year  before  the  General  Conference. 
The  records  of  the  Society  show 
that  the  Board   has,  iu   every  case, 
done  the   very    thing  which  Bishop 
Taylor  desired  them  to  do,  and  noth- 
ing else;  and  the  Gener.il  Committee 
has  always  done  just  what  they  sup- 
posed Bishop  Taylor  had  requested. 
This  was  the  case  even  when  they 
put    bia    South   American    Missions 
upon  the   list  of   Missions;  for  they 
supposed  he  desired  to  be  placed   in 
such  a  position  that  men  could   be 
appointed  to  his  work  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  ordained    for  that  purpose, 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  plac- 
ing his  missions  on  the  list  of   mis* 
sions. 

"When     the     General    Committee 
found  it  was  not  agreeable  to  him  to 


^ 


baw  iblo  wurk  in  (.be  liel  of  miaeioDi 
it  was  immi-diately  removed. 

In  every  case  the  Mii^fionary 
ministration  has  conformed  itself  to 
the  wishes  of  Bishop  Taylor,  as  it 
was  understood. 

This  is  true  also  of  the  very  laleit 
acta  of  the  Missionary  Society  oon* 
cerning  his  salary,  elc^  etc.,  that  have 
also  been  criticised. 

W«  wish  the  writer  of  the  article 
nnder  consideration,  and  all  others 
who  think  like  him,  would  fnraiib 
this  periodical  with  the  chapter  lod 
verse  where  the  things  to  which  tfce 
article  alludes  can  be  found.  We 
confess  our  inability  to  find  them. 

We  write  this  with  a  clear  rtcol- 
leotion  of  Bishop  Foster's  defense  of 
himself^  but  this  defense  was  pre* 
faced  and  interspersed  with  the  most 
eulogistic  passages  conceniiag  Bishop 
Taylor  and  his  work. 

If  Bishop  Foster  took  issue  witb 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  declared  that 
he  had  never  found  a  single  self- 
supporting  mission  among  a  purely 
heathen  people,  and  also  afHrmed  bi» 
conviction  that  to  originate  such  s 
mission  is  impossible,  it  was  simply 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
two  of  the  Churches  great  minds. 

Does  "M"  assume  the  position  ibst 
these  great  questions  are  not  to  be 
discussed  or  that  only  one  side  of 
them  is  to  he  heard?  But  even  Bivbop 
Fo9ter*s  discussion  of  the  principles 
involved  in  self  support  was  extorted 
from  him  in  the  way  of  defense. 

Nor  have  we  forgotten  t)r.  Mc- 
Cabe*9  "Open  Letter,"  bat  this  aleo 
was  a  defense  of  the  MiBsionary  So- 
ciety, and  contains  nothing  disparag- 
ing to  Bishop  Taylor  or  his  work. 
Indeed,  we  would  say  that  from  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  Dr.  McCabe 
we  would  judge  him  to  be  a  special 
admirer  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

Still,  our  Missionary  Secretaries 
eannot  be  expected  to  be  in  sympa- 
thy with  what  Bishop  Taylor  baa 
said  about  the  Missionary  Society 
and  the  Cause  they  are  so  faithfully 
endeavoring  to  advance. 

Nor  can  a  missionary  anywhere 
enjoy  the  oft-repeated  declaration  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  sometimes  illnstrated 
by  satire,  that  the  said  missionary  is 
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receiving  "charity"  from  the  Church 
in  the  form  of  salary.  Many  others 
of  theee  expressions  are  not  comfort* 
able  to  those  situated  as  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries  are»  nor  to  those 
missionaries  who  are  paid  by  the  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

We  shall  be  glad  indeed  if  this 
anonymous  writer,  "M,**  will  furnish 
us  with  the  passage  that  will  sustain 
the  allegations  of  his  article  against 
Bishops,  Secretaries  and  Editors. 

We  regret  that  because  there  may 
be  ''Bishops,  Secretaries  and  Editors" 
'  who  doubt  the  practicability  or  ad- 
Tisability  of  Bishop  Taylor's  plans, 
he  and  his  friends  should  attack 
them  and  the  Missionary  Society, 
and  declare  them  opposed  to  both 
Bishop  Taylor  and  Self-Supporting 
Missions,  and  the  epithet  "unchris- 
tian" applied  to  any  brother  minis- 
ter, especially  one  in  highest  station, 
^ates  upon  our  sensibilitieB. 

Rer.  Dr.  Thobnm,  of  India,  one 
of  the  warmest  friends  of  Bishop 
Taylor,  writes  in  the  Indian  Witness 
of  June  6:  "Bishop  Taylor's  expedi- 
tion may  end  in  disaster — we  fear  it 
will — but  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era,  and  it  is  a  pledge  of 
nobler  efforte  for  Africa  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

We  honor  the  Christian  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  missionary  band  in 
Africa;  we  pray  that  they  may  be 
preserved  and  strengthened,  and  suo- 
oeed  in  establishing  a  mission  that 
ehall  be  a  centre  for  successful  evan- 
gelistic work  among  the  heathen  mil- 
lions of  Central  Africa. 

la  the  face  of  the  millions  of  the 
nnsaved  going  down  into  the  dark- 
ness of  eternal  night,  let  all  cavillings 
oease. 

We  cannot  afford  to  decry  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  estab- 
lish self-supporting  Missions.  Would 
that  there  were  more  men  and  women 
who  would  consecrate  themselves  to 
«uoh  a  work. 

Bnt  let  as  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
fact  thaX  upon  the  Church  at  Home 
refits  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
Oospel  to  the  Heathen,  and  from  it 
should  come  the  glad  free-will  offer- 
ings that  will  aid  in  the  support  of 
those  who  stand  as  our  representa- 


tives in  the  effort  to  bring  the  World 
to  Christ. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  we 
have  seen  in  the  SaUimore  Methodist 
of  August  16tb  the  report  of  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Chaplain  MoCabe 
at  Emory  Grove  Camp  Meeting,  Aug. 
8th,  in  which  he  says: 

If   in  our   prayers  we    were   to   leave 
Africa  out,  what  a  sympathetic  wail  would 
come  up  from  all  Ghrtotendom   for  Wm. 
Taylor  and  hit  forty  mluionaries.     God 
bleu  them  I    It's  the  Btrangnst  thing  in  all 
the  world  that  anybody  should  ever  say 
that  the  Mltsionary  Society  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  has  any  hostility  to 
that  great  and  noble  nuo.     Surely  an  ene- 
my hath  done  this.    The  Klssionary  Soci- 
ety is  intensely  anxious  for  his  success. 
Many  of  Ills  best  friends  are  members  of 
the  Board.    If  be  can  throw  any  light,  by 
his  great  experience,  on  the  beet  methods 
of  evangelizing  the  world,  his  plans  will  be 
adopted  by  us  as  far  as  they  can  be.     The 
time  will  come  when  Gtuistian  buBiness 
men  will  sit  down  calmly  and  compare  the 
cost  of  William  Taylor's  missions  and  those 
established  and  mahttained  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society.  They  do  not  shrink  from  such 
a  comparison.    So  far  from  it  they  invite 
It,  they  challenge  a  comparison.    Let  all 
these  idle  stories  about  the  opposition  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  to  Wm.  Taylor  be  rejected  as  un- 
true. It  is  an  unbrotherly  method  of  work- 
ing the  sympathy  mine  by  those  who  claim 
to  be  his  special  champloDs.    Any  plans 
that  will  most  speedily  reach  all  the  world 
are  those  at  which  all  aim,  and  are  those 
which  will  most  promptly  and  eagerly  be 
adopted  by  the  anthorities  of  our  church. 
Ood  bless  Wm.  Taylort    He  has  a  conti- 
nent 5,000  miles  wide.     We  hope  he  may 
be  as  successful  in  Africa  as  the  London 
Missionary  Society  was  by  the  old  and  r%- 
nlar  method  in  the  christianizing  of  Mada- 
gascar.  


says  "it  must  come."  We  believe  it 
will  come.  Let  every  one  cry  "A 
Uillion  for  Miwons,**  and  every  one 
give  toward  the  Million  for  Missions. 

The  Church  cannot  afford  to  keep 
it  back.  Nothing  less  than  tlu» 
amount  will  meet  the  necessary  and 
authorized  expenses  of  the  year  and 
pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

Let  the  first  of  January,  1886,8how 
the  Missionary  Society  free  from  debt, 
and  the  Church  ready  to  go  forth 
with  fresh-born  consecration  to  new 
victories  for  Christ. 

Who  will  increase  their  annual  gift 
to  Missions  that  the  additional  amount 
necessary  to  give  us  the  million  may- 
be obtained? 

Secretary  McCabe  is  sending  ont 
two  cards,  an  original  and  dnplioate, 
and  on  each  of  these  will  be  found 
the  following: 

A  MILLION  FOR  MISSIONSI 

"Go  ye  Into  aU  the  world  and  preaoh  the  OosmI 

to  every  oreature."— Jmdb  Christ  «»»^w 

"  »   T?***  *^*  °°"  *"*•  "'d  He  was  a  lOsslaa- 


ary."— Datid  LiriKotroira. 


flailing  tbt  SAitUffn. 

In  the  program  of  the  Sunday 
School  Assembly  that  met  last  month 
at  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  our  Secretary 
McCabe  was  announced  to  speak  on 
"The  Evangelical  Outlook." 

He  commenced  by  saying  that  the 
program  had  previously  been  changed 
in  several  partionlars,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  change  his  subject  and  speak 
on  "A  Million  for  Missions." 

It  makes  bnt  little  difference  what 
text  the  Chaplain  takes,  his  hearers 
may  expect  the  sermon  on  "A  Mil- 
lion for  Missions"  until  the  Million 
comes. 

It  ought  to  come.     The  Chaplain 


MiSSlONABT  LbAODS. 

To  guarantee  the  raising  of  Oira  MiLuov 
Dollars  for  the  year  1885  for  the  Foreitt 
and  Domestic  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  X  hereby  promise  to  laisa 
or  pay  the  amount  I  have  indieatsd  bw  a 
ertm  in  the  margin  of  this  card  (thus  ♦lOOx)- 
and  within  ten  days  after  being  notified 
that  Ibe  payment  of  this  snd  other  sub- 
scriptions so  made  will  complete  the  raisinr 
of  said  One  Million  Dollars,  I  agree  to  for 
ward  the  amount  so  indlcared  to  J  M. 
Phillips,  Treasurer.  805  Broadway  New 
York. 


Name. 


Address ,^ 

DtascmoKB— Hark  In  maqrla  of  both  oardLWlth 

cross,  amotmtaDbsorlbed.sfffD  both,  tear  apwn. 

send  "original"  card  to  me  for  reoord  aod  ua 

the  other.  ^^ 

C.  C.  McGabb, 

805  Broadway,  New  ToA. 

If  you  have  not  received  these  carde, 
and  will  make  the  pledge  asked,  writ* 
to  Dr.  McCabe,  806  Broadway,  New- 
York,  and  they  will  be  sent  yon. 

We  heard  a  gentleman  say  to  the 
Chaplain  at  Ocean  Grove,  after  heai^ 
ing  him  speak  on  the  subject:  "I  am 
a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episoo- 
pal  Church,  and  we  are  working  to* 
bring  up  our  Missionary  collections, 
but  I  had  a  Methodist  mother,  and  I 
feel  interested  in  your  work.  Let  me 
have  one  of  your  cards."  He  took  it 
and  wrote  '^Twenty  five  dollars.** 
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A    MILLION    FOR    MISSIONS. 


Arc  there  not  many  wbo  read  tbia 
who  will  take  a  bbaro  in  the  Million? 

Rev.  B.  J.  iloadley,  in  writing  on 
the  subject  of  raising  the  million, 
makes  the  following  excellent  replies 
to  objections  made: 

But  some  one  saji:  "We  have  heathen 
ftthome."  No.  we  have  not.  No  one  at 
home  wnnihips  his  ancealrj.  Ant-hilU  at 
hpme  do  not  turti  the  march  of  an  army. 
Ballronds  and  telegraphs  at  home  are  not 
looked  upon  by  the  eye  of  euperalition. 
Woman  at  home  U  not  veiled  and  her  life 
dwarfed  aad  bliutcd.  Little  children  at 
home  are  nut  ^iTcn  in  marriage.  At  home 
no  person  holds  up  his  band  in  one  position 
for  a  decade  of  jears  or  more.  We  are  bad 
enough  at  home,  but  we  are  not  heathen. 
Besides,  two  fifths  of  this  coming  million  Is 
for  home  use.  Asarule,  thejr  who  do  noth- 
ing far  away  from  home  are  doing  but  lit- 
tle for  home  purposes  in  Cbrislian  work. 
To  die  of  dry  rot,  let  a  Church  live  on  the 
excuse  there  are  heathen  at  home.  A  mts- 
•ionar;  reriTal  is  needed  all  over  the  land 
to  expand  ahrunken  parts,  that  tbuy  may 
take  in  cootlnents,  populaliona — yes,  the 
globe. 

Another  one  says:  "Charity  begins  at 
home."  This  lie  is  venerable  with  its  age, 
and  has  sucked  out  Christian  manhcod  long 
enough.  It  is  not  charity  for  the  farmers 
of  the  great  West,  with  ss  fertile  soil  tempt 
iag  the  plow  as  is  kissed  by  the  Bun.  with 
their  coatenled  herds  in  the  midst  of  green 
puturts.  tn  satisfy  the  hunger  of  dependent 
ones,  10  build  beauiiful  homes  and  educate 
children.  It  is  not  charily  to  support 
preachers,  that  there  may  oot  be  added  to 
the  breath  of  their  anxiety  the  results  of 
flghtlng  the  wolf  at  the  door.  Charity  lie- 
giu  and  ends  away  from  home. 


smonnttns  to. 

R«T.  John  P.  OoDcber,  of  BalUmore. 
Ii  auvporlliie  niiiDy  schools  In  lia- 
pan,  China  and  India,  for  tk»<  ben- 
eflt  of  which  lie  will  plsoefoour 
ireMury  Ihii  year 

Total  in  si«jit SS1I1,49[I.40 

HXBVXl)  TXT  TO  BKIRO  THE  TVCkL  FOB 

1680  crTDjtMiuJoa  DoLLUS I(lfi.snGfi 


1S,7«).00 


13,O00.CO 


*6tt  PiUion  (or  inis»ioiij». 
Whatislbe  prospectV  I^t  ub  figure 
op  a  little  and  peer  into  the  future  as 
far  as  we  can.  Our  object  is  to  se* 
cure  One  Million  Dollars  for  Missions 
in  the  calendar  year  1885.  We  sub- 
mit the  following 

STATEMKNT. 

Cash  recelT«d  from  January  lit  to  An* 

put  lit.  1B8R t4lft,7W.4a 

The  Fall  Confeieoees  rained  last  year 
tand  certalaly  no  cbarEt^.  or  dts- 
trlct,  or  Conference,  will  fall  bo- 
blnd  lajit  year  at  ancbatline  as 
t|)|i>„ 8CO,000.flft 

John  M.  Fhtlllpa,  TrMsanw  of  tbo  MIs- 
Kbiaary  Society,  has  In  hli  bands 
ea»Dy'COiiT«rtlblR  iipcnrltlas. 
wblob  be  baa  received  from  e«- 
tal«  this  year 40.000,00 

Vim  have  received  ancnndUlosal 
pledget  of  lQcn*Rai'  from  Presld- 
lOREldersand  PaatortiamnnDllug 
to 60.00000 

JMedsee  bare  been  made  on  what  we 
call   "The  Last   Bnd   $100,000" 


tl,a}o,o((0.oo 

Now,  if  the  Fall  Conferences  should 
all  come  up  to  the  Million-Dollar  line 
we  would  have  >I00, 000.00  more  to 
add  to  this  sum,  and  the  balance  of 
%Q^,TiiS^.hh  would  be  all  we  should 
lack  of  our  million. 

You  observe,  however,  in  this  state- 
menti  that  we  are  counting  certainly 
only  upon  those  who  have  uncondi- 
tionally promised  to  succeed  in  rais- 
ing their  mi  UioD- dollar  apportion- 
ment. 

And  why  may  not  all  .succeed? 

We  must  not  wait  to  see  whether 
every  Pastor,  and  eoery  Presiding 
KIder,  and  every  Sunday  School  Su- 
perintendent will  respond  favorably 
to  this  appeal. 

AV*e  who  believe  that  One  Million 
for  Missions  ought  to  be  raised  an- 
nually, and  can  be  raised  this  year  as 
a  beginning,  must  ceaselessly  work 

on  until  midnight  of  December  Slst, 
1836. 

"Vrbat  comes  into  the  treasury  be- 
tween November  l«t,  1685,  and  Jan- 
uary iBt,  I8ftG,  will  also  count  in  the 
next  Bscal  year  of  Uie  Society,  but 
it  will  also  count  in  the  calendar  year 
18ft5. 

Our  aim  now  is  to  signalize  the 
first  year  of  the  second  century  of 
organic  American  ^fethodiam  by  lay- 
ing on  God*s  altar  One  Million  Dol- 
lars for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
It  will  be  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Methodifim.  It  will  put  courage  into 
the  hearts  of  her  leaders.  It  will 
enable  us  to  reinforce  and  greatly 
strengthen  our  old  missions.  It  will 
enable  us  to  plant  new  ones.  It  will 
enable  us  to  measure  up  more  fully 
to  the  tremendous  work  that  must  be 
done  upon  our  Western  frontiers  and 
in  the  Houth. 

Do  not  criticise!  Do  not  fear  reac* 
ttoni  Do  not  say  anything  about 
spasmodic  giving.  Let  a  wave  of  holy 
enthusiasm  sweep  through  the  Host 
of  God.  Let  twelve  thousand  pul- 
pits portray    in  burning  words   the 


mighty  work  already  accompIifili< 
Tell  the  charoh  we   have   four  thoi 
sand   five    hundred   laborers  in  tl 
field  now,  and  we  want  to  add 
thousand  to  this  number. 

After  the  Missionary  sermon 
preached,  full  of  history,  fad  and 
statement,  and  above  all,  of  iheHnly 
Ghost,  let  there  be  a  thorough,  pa- 
tient canvass  to  find  the  last  mao, 
and  the  last  woman,  and  the  last  eKiU 
who  haaswom  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Glory,  and  who  wants  to  see  the 
Gospel  reach  every  creature  accord- 
ing to  the  command  of  our  aecended 
Master,  that  the  charge  so  often  made 
that  a  million  Methodists  give  ooili- 
ing  for  MissioDB  may  be  no  longer 
true. 

In  such  a  work  surely  the  ambat- 
sadors  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri«tcui 
afford  to  be  patient  and  persistent. 

And  behold  our  Sunday  School 
Army  I  Can  we  not  rely  upon  twenty- 
one  thousand  Sunday  School  Saptr- 
intendents,  with  their  magnificfot 
army  of  a  quarter  of  amillion  ofiicen 
and  teachers,  and  one  million  seveo 
hundred  thousand  scholars,  to  umie 
with  one  heart  to  make  this  t-ffort 
completely  successful ! 

Oh,  if  there  be  any  argument  thit 
can  be  drawn  from  the  expreswd 
wishes,  the  words,  the  commands,  the 
prayers,  the  tears  cf  Him  "who  died 
for  tis  upon  the  cross,  and  now  ever 
liveth  to  make  inteicession  for  ub," 
that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  this  great 
Church  to  induce  tbem  to  lay  ibis 
million  of  dollars  down  upon  God's 
altar  this  year,  may  its  divine  sod 
sweetly  compelling  power  be  fell  in 
every  pulpit,  in  every  Sanday-eehool, 
in  every  Bible  clasp,  in  every  heart 
of  Methodism,  until  this  workisdoDti; 
until  the  rich  and  poor  shall  ha^leo 
with  their  offerings  and  with  songs 
of  thanksgiving  shall  complete  tfaif 
work. 

JViithop  Bowman  writes:  "It  looks 
as  if  your  call  for  a  million  will  be 
answered.     God  grant  it!" 

Bishop  Andrews:  "The  ^ecentma^ 
velouHHUccess  of  our  Missions  is  God's 
signature  to  the  Missionary  plan. 
May  our  dear  Church  signalite  iM 
entrance  upon  its  eecond 


d  ceniarrbfi 

ji 


q  uESTioNmos, 
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'  tbif  advance  lo  a  million  a  year!'" 

Biabop  HarriB:  "The  need  forMis- 

l>iionary  money  was  never  sopreHsing 

as  now;  our    people  were    never   so 

veU-to-do  as  now;  and  Uie  Million  fur 

,  wbich  yoa  aak  the  Church  should  be 

given  in  this  year  of  grace,  eighteen 

[fcaodredand  eighty  five," 

Bishop  Merrill:  "I  desire  to  ex* 
^preae  my  gratification  that  the  call 
'  for  a  Million  is  put  so  squarely  before 
the  Church,  and  that  the  oatlonk  in 
ao  encouraging.  There  is  need  for 
every  dollar  of  it  without  attempting 
to  open  a  new  miaaion  anywhere  on 
the  broad  earth." 

Bishop  Warien:  "If  the  Church 
would  give  one-hundredth  aa  much 
money  per  year  to  save  the  world  as 
abe  gave  to  save  the  nation,  your 
ideal  Million  would  be  called  the  day 
of  email  thingi." 
i  Bishop  Fosii:  "We  muat  march  up 
to  the  Million-dollar  line  at  once.  The 
perishing  world  demands  it  of  ua, 
aod  we  are  able  to  do  it." 

Biabop  Ninde:  "The  call  has  oome 
none  too  soon.  The  Million  can  and 
muat  be  raised." 

Binhop  Mallalieu:  "A  Million  for 
Missions  meana  many  souls  converted 
and  saved  who  would  be  loat  forever 
if  only  three-quarters  of  a  million 
should  be  given.  Philanthropy,  Pa- 
triotism and  Christianity  demand 
that  we  should  do  more  for  Missiona. 
Men  are  perishing  for  lack  of  knowl- 
edge we  might  bestow." 

Bishop  Fowler:  "I  expect  the  West 
will  give  a  grand  rei^ponse.  The  East 
irill  complete  the  offering  an  soon  as 
it  baa  a  chance.  God  wants  this  mil- 
lion. 'We  are  laborers  together  with 
Him.' " 

Bishop  Foster:  "My  prayer  is,  that 
you  may  not  fail  of  the  Million.  The 
perishing  world  joins  In  the  prayer. 
The  love  of  Christ  pleads  for  it.  The 
Jhurch  will  respond.  I  hear  nothing 
but  encouraging  words  for  the  graud 
effort.  Go  forward,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  may  Hia  blessings  be 
with  yoa!" 

Biahop  Hurst  is  in  Europe,  on  hia 
way  home  from  India,  and  in  a  recent 
letter  he  writes :  "If  from  all  the  Un  ds 
where  our  people  are  now  singing 
centennial  psalms  our  Church  were 


suddenly  blotted  out,  there  is  aggres- 
sive force  in  India  Methodism  alone 
to  sail  to  all  the  continents  and  plant 
it  over  again.'* 

The  great  success  of  the  India 
Mission  must  be  repeated  in  many 
lands. 

Biahop  Waldcn  and  ISiahop  Taylor 
are  far  away  and  have  not  been  heard 
from,  but  doubtless  will  be  ere  long. 

Let  us  get  up  to  the  Million-Dollar 
line,  and  through  Divine  help  we  will 
be  able  to  hold  the  position  and  then 
"to  further  conquest  go." 

John  M.  Keio, 
C.  C.  McCabk. 


(QnrjstioninB^. 

Who  are  Fjnign  Mia*io7Uiru9  of  At  iftth- 
cditU  Episeopai  0/iurch  f 

Those  who  Lave  tieen  seat  from  Ibe  Uni- 
ted States  to  work  for  the  Church  in  some 
Forei^  Miuiou  Field. 

Are  ail  MiMtumaritt  in  Vu  fietd  F<oTngn 
Mmionarici  t 

Not  in  the  techoical  aeose.  A  oattvo  may 
be  a  (oieiKD  mif!8iDiiary,  a«  native  Germaos 
and  Bcandtnarians  were  wbo  were  sent  out 
from  this  country  toeraiigeHjMi  their  native 
land.  Those  thus  8)Ut  out  with  tbclr  faED- 
ilics  may  be  returned  to  this  country  at  the 
cost  of  the  Miiwlocary  Sotiely. 

Americana  or  KoglishmeD,  working  In  a 
bentfaen  miuion  field,  may  uot  bo  entitled 
to  return  expcnics  because  ihey  were  in  tbe 
field  when  first  employed,  and  we  may 
leave  tbem  where  we  found  them,  and 
therefore  they  ai  e  not  techoicalty  forelKU 
mlMiouariea,  but  they  are  really  att  much 
so  aa  others,  and  no  diaiiDction  is  made  in 
the  field. 

We  do  not  adhere  to  the  technical  aeiiae 
of  the  term  in  our  published  liels.  but  gire 
names  in  Tbe  relations  Id  wbich  they  are 
commonly  held. 

Whai  p«r  cent,  of  Ou  money  raiMd  for 
mueione    u    trpcnded    in   Admintetration  f 

Why  a«k  this  4ueetionT  Take  our  Annual 
Kcport  issued  this  year,  atid  on  page  31 
you  will  find  for  yourself  that  the  disbarae- 
men  IS  of  last  year  were  $775.724. 141,  and 
that  the  Office  Eipenaes  for  the  year  were 
$17,704.04,  wbich  ia  a  little  abort  of  two 
and  nne-tbird  per  cent. 

Odtre  expenses  cover  all  aalarics.  ttie 
traveling  expensea  of  secretarica,  and  in 
fact  about  all  the  ex[)en8es  of  admioislra- 
tlon. 

The  Treasnrer'B  Heporl,  already  referred 
to.  shows  that  all  the  expenditurea  are  for 
missions,  domestic  and  foreign  as  named, 
except  these  Office  Expenses  and  Incidental 
Expenses. 

Some  part  of  locidental  Expenses  should 
perhaps  be  charged  to  admintBtration,  but 


DO  great  porlioD  of  iliem,  aaevury  buhlnesa 
man  will  be  able  lo  discover  by  consider- 
ing the  note  ou  page  20  of  tbe  Heport,  and 
aa  by  reviewing  each  item  we  could  show. 

VariouB  persons  have  examined  thete 
ttems  and  never  added  enough  from  thia 
source  to  make  the  coal  of  sd ministration 
exceed  three  per  ccdc.  while  mou  leave  ft 
at  two  and  one-balf  per  cent 

Thia  is  reduced  yearly  by  rents  received 
from  our  building.  Tbe  last  year  improve- 
ments left  lis  bill  tbe  i>mall  balance  $i.8iii,- 
3H  from  rents.  (See  Itepori  page  83.)  With 
rents  at  full  rates  we  may  hope  that  only 
one  per  cent  need  be  taken  from  the  col- 
lection  lo  pay  cost  of  administration. 


I 


Letter  from  Bi.nhnp  Fowler. 

The  special  eJTort  to  raiee  a  million  dol- 
lars for  mUslous  this  year  is  hearlily  sec- 
onded in  nearly  all  the  aections  of  the 
Church  which  I  have  visited.  The  Pacific 
Coast  is  working  to  reach  ber  quota.  I 
feel  conddent  that  many  of  the  districts 
will  succeed. 

The  Presiding  Elders  of  tbe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  holding  the  slrategcti- 
cal  places,  have  it  in  their  power  to  lift  tbe 
Church  Ut  this  level.  I  expect  tbe  West  will 
give  a  grand  responAe.  The  East  will  com- 
plete the  oflering  aa  soon  as  it  has  a  chance. 
This  call  was  made  since  the  East  raised 
their  collections  for  this  flscal  year. 

God  wants  this  million.  "We  are  labor 
era  together"  with  him. 

The  Home  fields  need  this  money  lo  save 
these  growing  commonwealths  for  Christ 
and  Methodism. 

The  Foreign  fields  muat  have  thia  money 
for  men  and  appliances.  For  "bow  aball 
they  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how 
shall  ibey  preach  except  they  be  sent}" 

Tbe  Methodist  Church  moat  ihrow  off 
this  amount  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of 
her  blood  and  the  withering  of  her  oner* 
giea.  This  generation  of  sainta  must  give 
the  gospel  to  ihJa  generation  of  sinners. 

Ask  anything  and  it  shall  be  done.  Ask 
and  receive. 

— '  *  *■ »    »     ■ 

"Hie  stringency  of  the  times  Is  seen  in 
England  lo  the  diminished  income  of  the 
leading  Missionaiy  Societies,  the  following 
reporting  a  decrease  for  the  past  year:  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Wesleyaa  Mis- 
sionary Society,  the  Swiety  for  ibe  Propa- 
gation of  Ibe  Gospel,  London  Missionary 
Society,  Moravian  Miseions.  South  Ameri 
can  Sfisfiioaary  Society.  Eogllsh  Presbyte- 
rian Missions.  Two  societies  report  an  in- 
crease, the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bdile  Society. 

A  company  of  forty  liomauist  missiona- 
ries have  entered  Africa  at  Zanzibar  with 
the  purpoee  of  moving  across  tbe  continent 
along  the  Congo  basin.  They  propoae  pur- 
chasing, baptizing  and  training  pagan  chil- 
dren. 
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NOTES. 


The  addren  of  Rer.  C.  S.  Long,  of  the 
7apui  Uladoii,  li  changed  from  CasenoTU, 
N.  T.,  to  ChattftDOOga.  Tenn. 

Rot.  F.  J.  Maiten,  nt  Enghuid,  formerly 
missionary  in  China,  has  gone  to  the  P&- 
dfle  Coast  and  taken  charge  of  the  Chinese 
work  there. 

The  Orphanage  girls  at  Bareilly.  India, 
are  aiming  to  help  to  raise  the  million  for 
missions  by  grinding  com,  and  other  self- 
Impoeed  tasks. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Hiosionary  Society  of  ahe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  will  commence  in  Phil- 
adelphia Oct  38. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  Thobum, 
of  India,  irho  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
at  Simla  and  ruptured  a  muscle  on  his 
thigh,  is  recovering. 

We  learn  that  $8,000  has  been  collected 
by  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Inskip,  and  for- 
warded to  Dr.  Thobum  for  the  Calcutta 
Olrls'  School  Building. 

Miss  Oheer  hag  left  Nagasaki  and  begun 
school  work  at  Fukoka,  Japan.  Over  sixty 
pupils  are  enrolled,  and  the  authorities  of 
the  town  are  giving  their  support 

The  Rer.  J.  H.  Messmore,  of  Paori.Garh- 
wal.  took  charge  of  the  Union  Church  at 
Simla  for  the  month  of  July  and  was  to 
remain  until  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Phillips, 
early  In  August- 
Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher  will  sail  from  San 
Francisco  for  China  Sept  19,  on  the  steam 
ship  Peking.  We  regret  that  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Pilcher  prevents  her  retuming  at  this 
time.  She  will  remain  at  her  mother's  at 
Monroe,  Mich 

The  Rev.  J.  R  Wood  and  wife,  of  the 
South  American  Mission,  reached  the  Unl- 
tf>d  States  Iiut  month,  and  are  now  at 
Tonnt^vllle,  lod.  They  were  ship-wrecked 
off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  reached  here 
only  after  many  difficulties. 

Dr.  Clara  A.  Swain  has  resigned  her  con- 
nection with  the  Woman's  Missionary  So- 
ciety, having  accepted  an  Invitation  from 
the  Rajah  of  Khetri,  in  Rajpootana,  India, 
to  open  a  dispenBaiy  in  his  capital,  and  aUo 
to  take  charge  of  a  circle  of  girls'  schools. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Henry  Jackson,  for- 
merly a  missionary  in  India,  is  Tail's 
Gate,  N.  T.  He  and  his  wife,  by  their 
addresses  on  India,  and  singing  of  Chris- 
tian songs  In  the  native  langusge  of  India, 
can  add  materially  to  the  interest  of  a  mis 
sionary  meeting. 

Rev.  p.  O.  Bmsberger  has  moved  from 
liinsiBagiir  to  Ralchore,  Nizam's  Domin- 
ions, India.  He  says:  "We  are  repairing 
an  old  temple  to  live  in.  It  is  near  the  na< 
ttve  village  in  a  large  garden.  The  village 
of  Ralchore  Is  said  to  have  a  population  of 
thirteen  thousand.  8o  far  as  we  have 
learned  the  gospel  had  never  been  preached 


here  before  we  came.  Some  tracts  had 
been  sold  by  a  catechlst  We  find  some 
who  gladly  hear  the  word,  especially  among 
the  poor. 


From  Out  Klaiona 


Rer.  S.  P.  Jacobs  writes  from  Goolbarga, 
Deccan,  India:  "We  are  needing  mission' 
ary  women  with  medical  education.  They 
mustbeiCD.  Law  requires  It  There  should 
be  under  medical  training  for  foreign  mis* 
slon  fields  five  hundred  young  women." 

Dr.  Maclay  writes  from  Tokio,  June  80: 
"Our  Aoyama  School  has  just  closed  a 
prosperous  year.  The  school  Is  steadily 
winning  Its  way  to  public  favor.  The 
Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute  building 
is  going  up  satisfactorily,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  meet  one  of  our  most  urgent 
wants.  A  thousand  thanks  to  the  elect 
lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  gift. 
What  about  the  $7,000?  We  must  not 
lose  the  present  golden  opportunity  to 
secure  our  greaUy  needed  college  buUdlng. 
The  Lord  help  you." 

Rev.  J.  S-  Stone  writes  from  Bombay:  I 
am  a  member  of  the  South  India  Confer- 
ence, and  my  appointment  Is  the  Bombay 
circuit  With  my  colleague,  W.  H.  Ste 
phens,  from  New  Jersey;  the  presiding  el 
der,  Geo.  Bowen,  and  a  noble  force  of  local 
preachers,  the  work  is  carried  on.  We  have 
three  places  of  worship,  about  as  many 
miles  apart,  in  each  of  which  two  sermons 
are  preached  and  a  Sunday  school  con- 
ducted each  Sabbath.  This  Is  our  Sunday 
work  among  the  English.  It  is  our  rule  to 
have  an  after  service  following  the  evening 
sermon,  when  invariably  conversions  are 
looked  for.  Last  year  we  for  some  months 
held  midnight  meetings  in  a  street  taken  up 
wholly  by  brothels.  This  interesting  though 
horrible  work  was  suspended  before  I  went 
to  America,  and  has  not  been  resumed,  but 
only  for  lack  of  time  and  strength.  As  to 
direct  native  work,  I  am  not  doing  much. 
Our  church  contributes  at  least  $70  a 
month  towards  pure  native  work  In  the 
city,  carried  on  by  agents  which  it  employs. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  record  for  a  poor  lit- 
tle congregation.  Our  churches  are  minia- 
ture missionary  societies,  supporting  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen ;  but  their  own  pas- 
tors are  not  pennitted  to  do  much  in  that 
line. 

Tk*  Bilffarla  Mlntoa. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bulgaria  Mis- 
sion was  held  in  Sistof,  July  28-36-  En- 
couraging reports  of  their  work  were  made 
by  the  missionaries,  local  preachers,  and 
colporteurs.  Many  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament have  been  sold. 

The  'Christian  Witness"  is  the  name  of 
a  new  monthly  religious  paper'whicb  will 
be  printed  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
practical  religion.    We  have  received  a 


cnpy  of  the  flmt  number,  and  it  looks  wdD. 
The  fchoolt  show  a  good  year's  woifc. 
Two  girls  graduated  in  the  Loftcha  OiiV 
School  There  has  been  some  Incwss  k 
the  membership. 

Tht  Wsrk  U  tk«  GteliUaBla  OMrloa,  Verwiv- 

Rer.  L.  Petersen  writes  from  Chriatlaala, 
July  87: 

The  Spirit  of  tiie  Lord  has  rested  npoa 
our  churches  and  pastors  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  Increase 
in  the  collections,  partiy  due  to  the  onltar 
Ing  efforts  of  Bro.  J.  H.  Johnson  In  behalf 
of  the  intended  Theological  School,  and 
partiy  to  the  co-operation  and  sacriflcasof 
preachers  and  people. 

The  Sunday  school  work  is  prosperiac 
and  much  good  is  being  done  throng  it 

This  year  we  have  opened  a  missioB  st 
Krlstiansund,  a  town  on  the  weatem  coast 
of  Norway,  vrltii  about  8,000  Inhafaitanta 
A  hall  has  been  hired  that  is  crowded  with 
attentive  hearers,  and  a  Sunday  school  hss 
been  started. 

Tk«  Wiri  Rmi4  flladlj  1>  Gklaa. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Woodall  writea  from  Chla- 
kiang,  China,  JulyO: 

Our  work  Is  steadily  moving  on.  Ws 
have  no  rapid  advances  to  report,  but  a 
gradual  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  Uj- 
ing  of  foundatioiu  upon  which  we  Irait 
Christ  will  buUd  hU  Church. 

A  few  weeks  aeo  I  was  with  Bro  Hart 
and  Dr.  Beebe  at  Nanking,  asslsUng  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  foundations  of  the  new 
hospital,  the  first  stake  of  which  was  drtfen 
on  June  9. 

I  returned  on  the  mission  yacht  "SteOa.** 
sailing  all  night,  so  as  to  reach-  8M§  Sk 
Mei,  my  out  station  from  Chlnkiang,  esily 
the  next  morning. 

I  was  there  in  good  time,  and  threw  opea 
the  doors;  the  people  came  in  from  the 
street  and  filled  the  chapel. 

I  presched  until  my  throat  was  thor- 
oughly tired,  and  most  of  them  were  veiy 
attentive;  some  were  smoking  and  chatting 
about  some  of  my  sentences.  I  heard  thea 
say,  "Hear  him,"  "He  said  so  and  so," 
"Do  you  believe  him?"  showing  that  their 
minds  were  at  work. 

I  stopped  preaching  and  sold  a  nnmher 
of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  some  traels, 
and  tiien,  to  my  surprise,  half  a  doxen  or 
more  men,  near  the  table  at  which  I  wu 
standing,  asked  me  to  preach  again. 

I  at  first  said  "No,"  my  throat  being 
sore,  but  they  looked  so  disappolntad  tiiat 
I  preached  again. 

I  then  examined  the  scholars  of  the  d^ 
schools,  18  in  number,  and  found  most  <rf 
them  very  proficient  I  then  retomed 
home,  wearied,  but  rejoicing  that  the  Gos- 
pel had  been  heard  gladly. 

Protwtaat  Wsrk  !■  HlMa,  Japaa. 
Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  writes  from  TakayaiH, 
Japan,  Jane  12: 


'^  bare  beeo  risiilog  several  towns  aod 
««  now  in  this  nut  of  the  wsy  place.  I  bad 
wMDdni  coming  here  laat  year  to  prospect, 
tet  did  not  sitcceed. 

[  have  oft«a  b«ard  the  province  of  Hilda 
Tcfcrred  to  as  Ibe  most  uncultlTated  region 
la  (h«  empire,  ani  do  not  bclkve  the  ra- 
pwta  hare  been  exaggerated. 

Tb«  ignorance  of  the  people  is  amazlog 
aad  deeply  root«d  in  this  igDorance  is  Bud- 
dbkni.  The  Buddblet  prieslR  have  a  Ann 
bold  CD  the  people  and  seem  to  control 
Ihen  at  will. 

Tlie  oontfequence  is  that  the  people  "en 
1— le"  aeem  to  be  determined  to  have  noth- 
infc  whatever  to  do  with  Christianity,  8o 
tfcat  it  iR  ImpoMiblo  to  attempt  even  a  pub- 
lic effort  at  preaciilng.  There  are  very  few 
who  bare  heanl  a  little  of  OhriBtianity  and 
d««ir«  to  hear  more,  but  they  are  afraid  of 
the  body  of  the  people. 

Tbe  work  at  all  the  polnta  visited  tbus 
far  ia  in  a  vary  prosperous  coadflion.  At 
•very  point  the  number  of  inijuirers  Is  in- 
liog. 


I^F  Tkt  Cestral  China  Mlixloa. 

Be*.  G  W.  Wooilall,  of  Central  China 
Xiwtion,  writes  under  date  of  June  lOtb, 
I8S5: 

"I  »m  now  at  NankioR  with  Brother 
Hart  aad  Dr.  Beebe,  layiag  out  tbe  foun- 
«laii-iaa  of  the  new  hospital.  Yesterday 
tin  frst  stake  wai  driven,  and  to  dsy  the 
iae«  are  already  at  work  excavating  for  the 
lovvrlations,  contracts  forihe  various  parte 
of  tbe  work  given,  materiatscontracted  for, 
«lc. 

The  location  Is  a  grand  one ;  from  tbe 
«iie.  1«y>king  Boulh  at  a  gunshot  distance,  is 
the  ^rcAt  Cnnfucisn  temple.  Fiih  tsu  Mias, 
«ni1  to  the  west  one  srca  tbe  bill  laode  of 
the  city,  here  and  there  one  covered  with 
«aaall  temple  or  pagoda.  To  the  north, 
Dve  minutes  walk,  are  the  premises  of  the 
Preabyterian  Mission.  Further  on  and 
•ooKStward  are  the  Csthollc  Mission  prem- 
faet. 

"The  location  reminds  me  very  much  of 
the  Oentral  I'ark  and  surroundings  ten 
yeare  sgn.  That  was  then  tbe  garden  part 
of  the  city,  and  this  hoapital  is  to  be  sot 
-down  In  the  midst  of  the  lanes  and  gardens 
«[  Nanking.  Yet  it  is  not  suburlw,  for  it  Is 
wftbln  tbecitv  walls.  I  almost  covet  tbe 
Doctor  and  his  coUeaguee  their  flelil. 

"Ton  no  doubt  have  heard  through  others 
of  Xra.  Woodall's  late  oorlous  illoeas.  She 
indeed  tasted  of  drath,  but  Ood  gave  her  a 
wew  lease  of  life,  and  she  is  having  a  most 
excellent  recovery. 

"Onr  work  is  progrewiuK  at  Cbinkiang. 
"We  have  bad  a  few  converra  and  haptiflms, 
•nd  eome additions  by  letter  from  Kiukiiing 
«»d  from  other  churches.  Tbe  Attendance 
Imi  been  fair,  but  the  attention  shown  dur- 
inc  Qw  preaching  has  been   assuring.     All 

ii^Mionaries  are  well,  and  we  have  ao 


difticulUea  in  our  work  that  are  in  any  way 
di  couraging  " 

BBir-flMpiwrl  Is  Hskodmit,  Jtpu. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Squier  writes  from  Hakodati, 
Japan,  June  29: 

On  June  Idth  a  few  facts  were  brought 
to  light  concerning  our  work  in  Hakvdati 
which  will  show  what  progress  can  be  made 
in  self  support  when  the  native  Christians 
come  to  realise  their  responsibilities. 

OurTbird  Quarterly  Conference  washeld 
in  the  evening  and  the  reports  made  wonld 
have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  ail  lovers  of 
missionary  progress. 

Before  giving  a  summary  of  these  reports 
let  me  say  that  three  years  ago  our  Quarterly 
Conference  was  a  mere  form,  and,  though 
not  a  large  body,  comprised  nearly  all  the 
memliers  of  the  church.  Kow  it  numbers 
about  twelve  good,  pious  men,  leaders 
among  the  ChriHtians  of  tbe  community 
and  of  good  standing  among  tbe  business 
men  of  the  city. 

They  are  gradually  learning  JEelhodist 
usages  and  take  hold  of  tbe  business  which 
propwrly  comes  before  the  Quarterly  Con 
ference  with  as  much  zeal  and  inlelligence 
as  if  tbcy  were  veterans  in  llelbodism. 

Let  me  also  remark  that  self  support  in 
Hakodati  is  only  about  eighteen  mouths 
old  and  its  growth  has  only  fairly  begun. 
At  first  ft  was  a  rather  aickly  child,  but  its 
ability  to  stand  alone  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. 

At  our  Quarterly  Conference  the  stewards 
report«I  for  the  quarter  as  follows: 

pHStoral  Support t5».00 

Paaior's  travel  to  Conf 8  00 

For  Education 1900 

For  the  Pm>r 10.00 

Tbe  next  day  being  the  Sabbatb,  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  administered  In  the 
morning.  Just  before  opening  the  services 
our  pastor  here,  Bro.  Matsumoto,  came  and 
said  the  people  would  like  to  increase  their 
offerings  to  tbe  poor  before  partaking  of 
thecotnmimioo. 

I  replied,  "My  dear  brother,  the  only  ob- 
jections to  a  public  collection  being  taken 
have  been  originated  by  your  Japaiitee  pas- 
tors. You  claim  that  sensible  people  are 
prfjudiced  against  public  collections  be 
cause  at  Buddhist  services  tbe  priest  is 
o(\vn  naosl  conspicuously  pious  while  pasa 
ing  tbe  collection  plate.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  removed  yourobjecttonatotbe  coltec 
tion,  I  have  nona" 

He  replied  that  tbey  did  not  intend  to 
pass  the  plate,  but  nevertheless  would  give 
each  person  an  opportunity  of  contributing 
to  the  poor. 

And  while  tbe  Scriptural  selections 
printed  at  tbe  head  of  our  communion 
service  were  being  read,  the  whole  congre 
gallon  arose  and  noiselessly  filed  around  to 
a  contribution  box  known  u  tbe  "poor 
box,"  and  one  by  one,  men,  women  and 
children,  all  gave  something  to  keep  those 
not  BO  well  favored  Id  life  as  tbemselves. 
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Being  a  voluntary  offering  and  hu  offer- 
ing of  love,  it  made  the  service  which  fol- 
lowed sn  inspiring  one. 

But  I  have  not  yet  told  all.  Recently  the 
cemeteries  of  the  empire  have  passed  from 
tbe  control  of  the  priests  to  that  of  tbe  po- 
lice authorities. 

As  soon  as  the  transfer  was  announced 
our  native  Christians  in  Hakodati  took  steps 
to  secure  a  "Japanese  Christian  Burial 
Ground."  Tbe  three  denominations  here, 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Kpiscopal, 
united  in  this  work  and  have  secured  the 
firtt  Cliristiaj^  ctmeiertf  in  Japan. 

The  grounds  are  not  large,  but  will  per- 
haps be  ample  for  one  generation.  Follow- 
ing their  own  ideas,  these  Christian  people 
have  fitted  up  the  grounds  very  tastefully 
with  shrubbery  and  shade  trees  and  en- 
closed them  with  a  neat  fence. 

Before  the  work  was  compleled  the  Bud- 
dhiau  showed  their  jealousy  and  rage  by 
entering  the  cemetery  at  night  and  desiroy- 
ing  eight  out  of  twenty  fine  young  maple 
trees. 

But  tbe  work  was  prosecuted  to  its  cloee 
and  on  the  day  of  our  Quartrriy  Confer- 
ence the  grounds  were  formally  dedicated 
for  the  burial  of  Christian  Japanese. 

At  the  dedication  it  was  announced  ihat 
over  one  hundred  dollars  had  been  put  into 
the  cemetery  project,  entirely  Japanese  con- 
tributions. 

And  at  the  Quarterly  Conference  in  the 
evening,  I  learned  that  as  our  people  are 
largely  in  the  majority  here,  the  Methodist 
contributions  to  tbe  cemetery  fund  were 
about  seventy  five  dollars. 

Thus  the  total  contributions  one  quarter 
for  self  support  in  Hakwlati  Methodist 
Church  amounted  to  over  one  hvndrid  and 
fifty  doUar$,  being  an  average  for  the  quar- 
ter of  more  than  three  dollars  per  member. 

And  let  roe  add,  our  people  are  far  from 
be'mg  wealthy,  but  Ihry  are  cooscienlious. 
Every  member  gives  something  and  not  a 
few  as  much  aa  one-tenth  of  their  income. 

May  God  speed  the  day  when  all  our  mis- 
sion churches  will  do  the  same! 

Of  course  to  those  who  have  watched  our 
work  in  Japau.  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  in  self-support  the  HakodaU  Church  is 
the  Banner  Church  of  the  Japan  Confer- 
ence. 

Til*  Dmmark  Hlailea. 

Rev.  Karl  Schou  writes,  under  date  of 
July  10th,  saying  that  he  has  been  bene- 
fitted by  thechangeor  climate,  and  returns 
much  stronger  thHH  when  ho  went  away. 
8tiil  he  is  far  from  strong,  When  com 
pelled  to  do  bard  work  be  suffers  from 
rushing  of  blood  to  tbe  bead,  dizziness, 
etc  It  is  only  with  difficulty  that  he  can 
write  tbe  letters  connected  with  his  work, 
and  reading  aod  study  are  out  of  tbe  ques- 
tion. 

He  hai  preached  several  times,  with- 
out preparation,  but  finds  ihathemu^tsol 


indutge  much  jet  in  this  to  him  pleasant 
work  Heatida:  "The  Lord  knows  bow 
soon  I  shall  be  able  to  aay:  "fully  recov- 
ered.' Beiof;  DOt  much  over  44  years  old, 
I  ought  to  be  able  lo  do  many  years  work 
yet,  and  hope  and  pray  Ibat  that  may  be  so. " 

He  also  says:  "Our  annual  meeting;  was 
Tery  pleasant  and  profitable.  The  Bishop 
took  great  interest  in  our  work,  and  en- 
deared himself  very  much  to  the  brethren. 
He  preached  Sunday  moraing  an  excellent 
sermon  in  Danish  without  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
p5opl& 

'  'Ue  had  an  audience  with  the  Minister  of 
CultiiR  and  lostructloD  about  our  church 
sfTalrs,  especially  with  regard  to  the  recog- 
nition of  our  mioisters,  which  meets  wllh 
many  hindrances,  so  that  up  to  dale  do  full 
recognition  has  been  granted  any  but  ray- 
pelf  and  Brother  Willerup,  my  predecessor. 
Upon  the  inviraiion  of  Dr.  Kalkar,  a  super- 
annuated Lutheran  preacher,  president  of 
the  late  ETangclical  alllauce  here,  he  spent 
an  eveniag  at  his  Iiouhc. 

"No  change  of  appointroentp  took  plsce 
this  year;  each  brotber  was  relumed  to  his 
charge  for  another  year's  work. 

"Our  great  need  in  the  work  Is  men; 
each  one  has  morethsn  be  possibly  can  do; 
and  a^ve  up  any  of  the  charges — I  do  not 
-  feel  that  we  can  do  it.  We  feel  just  as  you 
said  iu  Viele,  Doctor,  'The  people  shall 
know  ihftt  wherever  the  Methodists  get 
their  foot  lo.  there  they  intend  to  stay.' 
That  is  just  our  feeling,  and  wo  will  con- 
tinue working  away  until  the  Lord  sends 
help," 

HBlM  Bf  ffark  In  iBdIi. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Pirker  writes  from  Morada- 
bad,  India.  June  SO: 

Rev,  Zahur  al  Hakk,  native  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Amroba  District,  has  just  held 
his  half  yearly  District  Conierence  at  Mor- 
adabad  There  was  a  large  attendance.  The 
reports  showed  that  the  number  of  villaces 
in  which  work  Is  opening  is  increasing. 
Nearly  every  preacher  reported  from  leu 
lo  iwenly-flve  villages  in  which  he  had  reg- 
ular work  opened  and  a  class  formed. 
There  h*d  been  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  bsplisma  during  the  half  year. 

U  may  seem  strange  to  people  in  The 
U  oiled  Slates  that  the  most  exciting  dis- 
cussion in  all  these  Conferences  is  always 
on  the  mHrriagu  question — the  great  ques- 
tion being  how  to  prevent  illegal  marringea, 
and  eepecially  child  marriages,  among  na- 
tive Chrisllans.  Some  would  cut  olT  all 
who  do  not  come  up  to  the  American  stand- 
ard at  once,  while  others  counsel  forbear- 
ance and  more  teaching. 

It  is  easy  for  those  educated  In  Chrlathin 
lands  to  see  the  Impropriety  of  child  mar- 
riage, but  it  is  not  easy  for  any  people  lo 
Bee  that  their  old  customs,  which  are  woven 
into  alJ  Ibelr  ideas  of  social  and  religious 


life,  are  wrong,  especially  if  their  tcscbcrs 
cannot  bring  a  direct  8criplur&l  command 
on  the  subject 

This  District  Conference  was  enlivened 
by  an  exciting  discussion  on  this  question. 
All  members  of  the  Conference,  ministers 
and  la^'meo,  agreed  that  they  roust  use 
their  best  efforts  to  stay  this  evil. 
*i  The  two  oldest  sons  of  Rev.  Zobur-al- 
Hakk  have  just  been  married  to  two  daugh- 
ters of  Rev.  Horace  Adams,  of  Panahpore. 
This  Horace  Adams  was  an  orphan  boy, 
supported  by  the  well  known  Horace  Adams 
of.Ncw  England.  About  the  time  Ihat  he 
was'placed  in  the  Boys'  Orphanage  at  Shah- 
jeb  anpur,  a  girl  was  picked  up  by  the  police 
in  Bijnour  and  made  over  to  the  mi^ionary 
there.  She  had  been  beaten  fearfully  and 
turned  out  to  starve,  it  being  in  the  tiino  of 
the  famine. 

'  She  was  carefully  tended  and  nursed  back 
to  life  and  beallb  in  the  mission  house,  and 
after  a  time  sent  to  the  Girls'  Orphanage  in 
Bareilly.  After  receiving  a  good  education 
she  was  married  to  Horace  Adams,  who 
was  then  just  beginning  to  preach.  And 
now  their  daughters  arc  the  happy  brides 
of  Bro.  Hakk's  rods,  and  a  new  generation 
of  ChristiRns  are  coming  into  the  ranks  of 
Christian  workers  in  our  mission. 

From  every  part  of  the  Rnhilkund  Dis- 
trict good  news  comes  to  hand.  One  writes 
tbat  he  has  just  baptized  his  fiftieth  convert 
since  Conference,  another  has  just  baptized 
twenty  three  persons,  another  twenty  one, 
another  thirty. 

Another  has.  he  believes,  a  Mohammedan 
moulvi  of  great  piomiae,  who  has  Just  pro- 
fessed Christ,  and  he  also  writes  of  a  new 
and  very  encouraging  opening  where  a  large 
number  of  enquirers  wish  to  i>e  taught,  and 
he  begs  for  ail  eilni  helper  for  this  pl»ce. 
Another  has  a  call  for  a  Christian  teacher 
among  the  Jata,  a  caste  that  has  always 
hated  Christianity.  ^        ^^ 

Another  Is  happy  over  a  marriage  con- 
ducted on  Christian  principles  in  a  village 
where  no  such  scene  was  ever  wiloessed 
before.  Nearly  all  call  loudly  for  more 
helpers.  Most  of  the  letters  referred  to 
are  from  native  brethren. 

The  Goucher  School  hoarding  houses  at 
Moradabad  are  nearly  completed.  The  Cen- 
tral Boys'  School  here  will  have  over  one 
hundred  selected  native  Cliriatian  bojs  in 
attendance  next  term.  We  hope  from 
among  them  in  lime  to  help  supply  the 
great  demand  now  everywhere  noticed  for 
educated  native  Christiana. 

Missionarlee  constantly  receive  calls  for 
educated  native  Christian  men.  Webavelo 
this  circuit  now  one  native  C^islian  assis- 
tant judge  {"munsiff"),  and  everywhere  the 
villagers  speak  in  his  praise,  for  his  faith- 
ful, patient  care  in  settling  their  cases  with- 
out respect  of  persons.  He  was  educated  in 
one  of  the  older  missions.  Missions  in  India 
have  reached  a  period  where  future  suc- 
cess and  standing  depends  upon  educating 


onr  chlldrrtt  and  thus  raisiag  vp  cdvc 
men  and  women, 

A  TUIt  Is  BlsB>kwa. 
Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writ**  from  Foock 
China,  of  Ta  visit  made  to  Hiog  bwa: 
people  of  H^LK-hwaaresaid  toleuai 
orthodox — from  a  beatheo  alandpoinL 
implicit  f^tb  in  their  idols  and  their 
in  worahipmg  then    are    indeed   cxi 
dinary.    This  doubtless  speaks  well  for  lb* 
future  of  Christian  missions  in  that  ciiy. 

He  who  feels  the  need  of  worabipiag  aom«- 
thing,  even  though  al  present  be  is  bwi 
in  the  chains  of  superstition  and  i, 
is  more  likely  to  be  won  to  tint  service  <  1  Uw' 
true  living  God  than  one  who  ia  wholly 
indifferent  tu  all  that  pertains  to  the  seal 
and  its  destiny. 

The  Thursday  evening  prayer  mecimg 
was  to  me  a  season  of  interest  aad  pnftL 
After  several  prayers  and  songs,  the  pastor 
called  on  me  to  say  something,  which  I  did 
with  the  help  of  the  preeiiliug  cMer.  wW 
speaks  l>nth  the  Foochow  and  the  Hing- 
hwa  dialects,  and  who  kindly  translHiHl  my 
remarks  from  the  former  ioto  the  laiter. 

80  I  had  the  privilege  of  commnn^::attsg 
with  these  brethren  and  sisters  concemiDg 
Uie  "like  precious  faith"  in  which  ihey  loo. 
rejoice.  In  accordance  wilh  mynqori, 
quite  a  number  of  them  told  how  (one  <h^ 
had  been  Christians,  and  what  eircDuiilaa 
ces  led  them  to  renounce  idolatry. 

For  my  benefit,  the  presiding  el£cr.  la 
turn,  translated  their  remarks  into  the  fso- 
chow  dialect.  Tbeir  experience  ■■  Chris- 
tians bad  varied  from  a  abort  time  to  ahotif 
twenty  ycarx.  Most  of  them  had  been  hd 
to  see  the  insufficiency  of  idolatry  sad  lo 
embrace  Christianity  by  means  of  severe 
sickness  or  other  misfortunes. 


.liibid  1 
Jirirs.     1 


I'ralM  sid  Prairr  for  Ssstli  kwttrfm. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wood  writes 
Montevideo: 

Brethren,  praiee  God  and  pray  sgsio. 

Last  year  the  Church  papera  puMifbid 
my    call    for  prayer   for  South  An 
Not  many  months  have  elapsed,  yet  I  nmtt 
call  for  a  concert  of  praise. 

Prayer  for  the  "phalanx  of  wotlcn 
raised  up  on  the  ground"  has  bei  n  aa- 
swered  in  new  faith  and  tfllciency  im- 
parted to  them,  so  that  it  has  becoiae  pos- 
sible to  reorganize  almost  the  entire  work, 
aod  to  expand  it  in  every  direction,  with 
such  workers.  Our  recent  annual  mtetiBf 
was  signally  blessed.  The  old  fuhioDCd 
North  American  Methodism  is  being  re- 
produced in  South  America. 

Prayer  for  Brszil  has  been  answered  1» 
new  progress  in  the  emancipattoB  of  slana 
and  in  new  openings  for  our  work. 

Our  lale  successes  in  the  province  of 
Grande  do  8ul  are  far  beyond  aaytlifng  «t 
ever  had  in  that  region  before.  In  reafltr 
ences  that  I  have  bad  with  the  presldral  uf 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  and  with  the  Bvp» 
ror,  about  the  extension  of  our  worit  ta  Ihif 
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cnpire,  1  bare  received  UDexpecied  en- 
cooragrmvnL  Bto.  Corrra,  ifae  bero  of  ibe 
noent  succcuu  Id  Bouthern  Brazil,  bn* 
bten  bent  to  reside  in  ibiil  part  of  lt«  field, 
%a^  follow  up  tbe  proTidentinl  boginniogs 
alRAdj  m&de. 

Prayer  for  the  republics  bu  b«en  followed 
\tf  great  cxpuuloo  of  our  work  In  them. 
N«w  ccfitres  bare  been  opened  And  tbe  old 
ones  show  increaeed  activity. 

MonteTtdeo  bu  lost  its  putor  by  tbe  re- 
moral  of  Bro.  Tallon  lo  tbe  interior  for  new 
work,  but  tbe  local  workers  lake  bold  wllb 
tncreBsed  energy,  and  tbe  old  work  goea  on. 

Tbe  Argentine  Interior  also  loaei  its  mis- 
nonary  (J.  R.  Wood),  wbo  is  about  to  de- 
part to  tbe  United  Slates  to  recover  his 
beallh,  but  tbree  men  bave  arisen  on  tbe 
ground  lo  replace  bim,  and  tbe  work,  al- 
ready divided  and  In  tbeii  bands,  shows 
wider  prosperity  than  ever. 

From  Pttra^sy  webnve  fresh  assurances 
that  men  In  power  will  welcome  our  work 
there  aa  soon  as  we  can  push  it  forward. 

Tbe  mien  of  all  theae  republics  are  ex- 
erting themselvea  to  shake  off  the  domina- 
lioa  of  priestcraft  to  a  degree  without  pre- 
eedeot  among  them.  They  care  little  for 
tbe  gospel,  but  tbelr  exertions  are  opening 
Ibe  way  for  triumphs  of  tbe  gospel  in  these 
priest  ridden  landa. 

Special  prayer  for  Boltvia  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  wonderful  development  in  that 
dark  corner  of  our  field.  Tbe  bumble  but 
tellini(  in6uence  of  Bro.  Pensotl  in  Cbu- 
quisaca  became  so  important  as  to  move 
the  Archbishop  to  rally  all  bisclerjcy  in  op- 
position. Prusoii  worked  on  pereistently 
and  prudently,  defending  himself  with 
tongue  and  pen,  and  gaining  much  favor, 
la  Cochabamba  tbe  whole  population  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  excitement  against 
talm,  and  bt  bad  to  answer  for  himself  bo- 
fore  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
In  PunalB  be  wa«  arrested  by  tbe  police, 
but  defended  himself  so  welt  that  he  was 
soon  released,  whereupon  ibe  enemies  of 
tbe  truth  got  tbe  municipal  nutboTities  to 
condemn  him  (without  a  bearinfc)  to  leave 
the  place  within  twenty-four  hours.  Threats 
against  bis  life  have  become  common.  He 
si>eakx  of  them  in  bis  letters  u  incidental 
matters,  adding,  "the  Ood  of  Daniel  etill 
lives,"  "what  the  Tyord  guards  Is  well 
guarded."  and  the  like. 

Now,  in  tpitt  nf  thtae  Mndraneta  tJu  sn- 
oovragetmntt  in  BoUeia  are  b^j/ond  alt  expet- 
tatian.  Events  such  as  those  described  are 
awakening  tbe  whole  land  to  a  conscious- 
neM  that  something  new  in  tbe  way  of  rcll 
^OD  bos  come  nigh.  Pensoti  has  left  seed 
In  good  ground  In  many  places.  I  have  tet- 
ter* &om  parties  at  different  points  showing 
that  tbe  truth  bas  taken  root,— letters  that 
tni  tbe  heart  with  eageruejs  to  ^ee  those  re- 
gions evangelized.  Even  in  bigoted  Cocbo- 
bunba  our  mission  paper  finds  readers  and 
an  eatbtuiaslic  agent. 


Let  us  DOW  praise  God,  and  join  again  in 
concert  of  prayer  for  South  America: 

1.  For  BratU.  A  new  Imperial  Cabinet 
has  just  been  organized  and  needs  divine 
guidance.  Bro.  Correa's  work  is  in  its  most 
critical  stage.  lie  urges  me  continually  to 
unite  the  brethren  here  in  prayers  for  him. 
Let  bclicTcrs  In  both  bcmJ^kheres  join  in 
prayers  for  Brazil. 

3.  Fi>r  tK»  Hepublica.  In  the  northweetem 
regions  civil  wars  are  raging.  In  tbe  south- 
eastern republics,  where  our  work  is  cen 
tcred,  pence  prevails,  but  presidential  elec- 
liooa  ore  approaching  and  tbe  chronic 
symptoms  of  revolution  give  csupe  for  un 
easiness.  The  struggles  with  priestcraft 
have  mixed  religious  fanaticism  with  polit- 
ical passion.  God  lave  us  from  such  revo- 
lutions as  that  mixture  tends  to  produce. 

3.  F\ir  Bolivia,  Bolivia  has  lately  changed 
presidents  without  a  civil  war,  and  seems  to 
bewailing  in  peace  for  tbe  "desire  of  all 
nations."  By  the  time  this  reaches  the  eye 
of  tbe  reader  there  will  be  (Ood  willing) 
fire  gosptel  workers  in  council  in  La  Paz. 
tbe  chief  city  of  Bolivia  Let  the  Church 
pray  for  their  safety  amid  ruthless  enemies 
of  tbelr  faith,  for  divine  guidance  In  their 
plans,  and  for  blessing  on  their  labors.  And 
pray  for  their  families  from  which  they 
must  be  separated  for  their  arduotu  mis- 
sion. 

A.  Pbr  all  the  Workert.  Neariy  all  are 
Just  now  under  new  responsibililics.  which 
to  some  of  them  seem  greater  than  they 
can  bear.  They  are  crying  to  God  for  help. 
I^t  the  Church  cry  lo  Ood  with  them  and 
for  them. 

5,  i'lir  thi  Young  Mtn  Preparing  for  the 
Work.  Our  Theological  School  has  eight 
students  and  one  professor.  Pray  for  them. 
Tbe  old  English  charge  in  Buenos  Ayres 
bas  A  hand  of  young  men  gathered  closcfy 
around  their  pastor,  in  training  for  useful- 
ness in  the  mission.  Pray  for  them.  And 
pray  for  those  wbo,  without  a  professor,  or 
an  attentive  and  Instructive  pastor,  and 
even  without  proper  books  (for  Id  Spanish 
we  bave  nothing  like  a  proper  tupply  of 
books),  are  struggling  to  instruct  tliemfielves 
in  divine  things  ihst  they  may  be  able  to 
instruct  others. 

6,  For  llie  Oluiiacla  and  DiJievUieM.  These 
are  colossal  as  the  Andes,  vast  as  tbe  Pam 
pas,  and  at  times  &i  terrific  as  earthquakes, 
and  distreesing  as  revolutions.  Ood  alone 
can  bring  so  itifaot  Church  (hrough  the 
trials  that  seem  lo  be  inseparable  from  our 
work  here  Pray  fur  bltsslng  to  come  out 
of  the  dlfllculties  in  South  America. 

Lid«r  1V«j  !■  EotPi. 
The  Church  bos  already  been  folly  ad- 
vised that  Dr.  Scranton  had  entered  Korea, 
gone  up  lo  Seoul,  and  was  employed  in  a 
Ooverament  institution  there.  In  tbe  mean- 
time seeking  a  location  for  the  opening  of 
our  own  mission  and  learning  tbe  language. 
The  Church  bas  also  been  informed  that 


Rev.    H.   0.  Appenztller    and    wife   badl 
started  from  Japan  to  Korra. 

We  have  advices  from  bim  from  Chi- 
mulpo,  tbe  port  of  Seoul,  ssying  that  he 
arrived  there  on  Saturday,  the  SOth  of 
June,  and  before  night  had  rented  a  small 
house,  and  that  he  is  now  busy  seeking  to- 
secure  a  suitable  property  for  our  work  at 
Chlmulpo.  Brother  Appenzeller  and  hla 
wife  would  have  gone  up  to  Seoul,  had  he 
not  asoenainod  that  It  wonid  be  impossible 
to  find  a  place  there  to  lay  their  beads. 

He  «ay»,  under  dale  of  July  6lh:  'This 
afternoon,  between  four  and  Ove  o'clock,  a 
Methodist  organ,  for  the  first  lime  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  burst  upon  tbe  quiet 
of  Korea,  with  "Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.*  There  was  personal  reason 
as  well  as  church  reason  why  our  organ 
should  begin  our  work  in  this  land  by 
praising  God.  May  tbe  day  not  be  far  dis- 
tant when  we  can  move  it  into  a  house  es- 
pecially erected  for  tbe  worship  of  the  only 
one  and  true  Ood.  I  am  sure  we  shall  many 
times  feel  grateful  to  you  for  supplying  u» 
with  the  organ." 

A  professorship  in  the  Royal  University 
bas  been  tendered  Brother  Apptnzeller.bul- 
it  la  not  ceriain  what  course  will  be  deemed 
advisable,  even  if  this  projected  school 
should  And  existence.  Brother  Appen- 
zellerandhls  wife  are  also  devoting  them- 
selves to  tbe  language  and  to  studying  thft 
people. 

He  says:  "Tbe  country  around  us  is  poor 
enough  indeed.  The  only  native  thinga 
At  to  eat  that  we  can  £«t  are  meat,  which 
is  noted  for  Us  toughness,  and  chlckena 
and  eggs,  a  good  per  cenL  of  which  sre  loo 
odoriferous  to  be  eaten.  My  servant  baa 
to  get  bis  rice  from  abroad.  What  few 
vegetables  we  can  get.  and  thty  arc  rery 
few  Indeed,  come  cllber  from  China  i>r 
Japan.  I  am  told  It  is  better  in  SeouU 
which  I  trust  will  prove  corrtci." 

I/Ct  the  prayers  of  all  American  Mctbo- 
dirm  be  mingled  with  tbe  foundation  slonea 
of  this  new  mission— afar  off  in  tbe  cor- 
ners of  tbe  land. 


A  (Jsarterlj  CaafSrsier.CoaTtrtfl,  etr. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Parker,  d.  d.,  wrlies  as  fol- 
lows from  India: 

I  have  just  attended  a  very  interesting 
Quarterly  Conference  on  the  Fiithogung 
circuit  of  tbe  North  India  Conference.  Tbe 
preacher  in  charge  of  the  circuit  is  a  con- 
verted Jew,  wbo  came  to  India  as  a  trader. 
He  was  converted  several  yiars  sgo  at 
Uorodabad,  marriid  a  Hindustani  wife, 
and  is  now  counted  among  our  native 
preachers. 

He  camo  here  to  this  field  when  there 
were  no  Cbristiana  In  the  circuit  and  no 
workers  but  himself  and  wife.  To  day  Id 
hifl  quarterly  conference  report  he  reported 
422  Christians  lesldlng  in  msny  vitlngesin 
a  circuit  about  twenty  milc»  iquaie. 

Sixty  four  persons  have  been  baptl&ed 
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during  tbiB  Liair  >nir,  and  m 007  more  are 
uking  for  baptism.  There  are  fl7e  6ou 
cber  K-boola  and  seven  mlsaioD  Bcbools, 
virh  alxiut  820  pupUt  In  attendance  at 
preseDi. 

An  intcreaiing  feature  of  the  work  is  tbat 
all  cules,  nearly,  are  repre«ented  tn  this 
church.  Thfre  are  preacfaere  or  teachers 
from  among  the  Brahmin  (pripsi) caste;  the 
Thakln  (soldier) caste;  and  so  down  (o  the 
outcast,  despised  sweeper  aad  the  ignored 
leather-working  Cbumar. 

A.11  ibese  work  and  plan  together  in  the 
<Juarter]y  Conference  like  members  of  the 
same  family.  One  young  man  ttom  the 
Brafamin  caste  Is  preparingto  enter  the  Tbe- 
•ologtcat  Schoi>l  and  is  apparently  a  man 
who  will  lake  a  place  amonj;  our  beet  work- 
«r8  before  very  long. 

One  of  the  local  preachers  in  his  report 
describnl  a  now  and  very  tntereeting  open- 
ing. He,  with  his  two  Gaucher  school 
teachers,  had  often  visited  a  town  some  alx 
miles  from  their  home.  The  people  re- 
ceived them  kindly,  always  inviting  Ihem 
to  come  again,  until  a  few  days  since  some 
twenty  five  families  joined  together  and 
asked  for  a  Qonchcr  school  for  iheir  chil- 
dren. They  promised  to  provide  a  acbool- 
houseand  aid  all  in  their  power.  We  hope 
«o  give  them  a  teacher  before  very  long. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  work  i 
is  in  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  | 
become,  or  who  desire  to  become,  Chris 
liana,  from  among  our  school  boys  of  the 
higher  castes.  At  our  camp  meeting  last 
fall  one  of  these  tads  came  forward  and 
publicly  made  a  confession  of  faith  and 
was  baptized.  Ills  father,  being  very  much 
offended,  pniered  a  suit  in  court  against 
the  preacher  for  enticing  away  his  boy. 
who.  he  said,  was  undrr  age.  The  magts^ 
trate  sent  the  papers  to  the  Presiding  Elder 
for  information,  and  the  date  at  which  the 
lad  entered  ourschool,  some  nine  years  ago, 
-^u  given,  and  the  age  of  the  boy  as  re- 
corded at  ilial  lime  by  the  father. 

This  would  have  settled  the  case;  but. 
meantime,  the  father  bad  become  friendly, 
and  an  Inquirer  himself,  and  the  case  was 
dropped,  as  no  proiecutor  appeared. 

Four  weeks  ago  the  young  man  returned 
home,  during  vacation  in  the  Centennial 
school,  where  he  is  now  studying,  and  went 
to  the  village  where  the  girl  waa  living  to 
whom  he  had  been  married  in  childhood. 
It  seems  that  she  was  pb'ased  with  her 
Christian  husband,  and.  with  the  consent 
«f  her  parents,  she  followed  him  back  lo 
the  preachers  house.  After  consultation 
with  the  preacher,  he  took  his  young  wife 
tfl  Morsdabad  and  placed  her  In  Mrs.  Park- 
e's Kbool  to  be  educated.  Hhe  it  a  very 
bright  girl,  about  13  or  H  yearsof  sg*-.  and 
is  very  anxious  to  learn  to  read  like  other 
Christian  girts. 

There  are  three  more  young  men  in  the 
school  now,  of  three  different  castes,  who 
•eem  aincere  in(]ulrerA. 


No  one  can  conaidei  this  Qeld  with  these 
workers,  gath^rtd  from  nil  eUtuv;  these 
fcbools  with  800  children  being  daily  trained 
tn  tiie  Scriptures;  these  open  doors  where 
three  scores  of  converts  are  baptized  during 
the  half  year,  and  more  than  a  score  of  en- 
tire families  come  forward  at  once  for 
instruction  and  baptism;  and  these  young 
men  of  the  best  classes,  and  the  best  pcbol- 
ars  in  the  school,  seeking  Christ,  without 
being  deeply  impressed  that  God  is  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  the  salvation  of 
all  this  people  ere  long. 

At  a  late  visit  to  Bro.  D.  P.  Kidder,  at 
Pillbblt,  I  found  a  young  man  from  the 
mountains  of  the  "Rajput"  caste,  who  bad 
become  a  CbrlHlian  and  who  was  awaiting 
baptism.  He  had  been  educated  in  nno  of 
our  schools,  and  had  been  a  teacher  for 
some  time,  and  was  intelligent  and  prom 
ising  Since  he  came  to  Pillbblt  he  hsd 
been  learning  Urdu  in  the  Qoucher  school. 
I  baptized  him,  and  knowing  that  in  the 
mounuins  very  few  of  his  ca^te  have  be- 
come Christians,  and  that  helpers  of  this 
class  are  needed  there,  I  brought  him  home 
with  me  and  placed  him  in  the  Goucher 
boarding  bouse,  that  for  two  or  three  years 
be  may  be  trained  thoroughly  in  our  Cen 
tral  High  School,  when  he  will  doubtlefs 
return  to  the  mountains  to  work  among  Ms 
own  class  of  people. 

At  another  country  circuit  a  young  Mo 
hammedan  Maulvl  inquirer  wasintroduced 
to  me.  He  wa4  also  very  anxious  to  go  for 
a  season  to  some  central  place,  where  ho 
could  learn  more  of  Christian  teaching  and 
a  Christian  life. 

Ue  was  a  man  of  a  very  respectable  fam- 
ily, prcpoBsesfiing  appearance,  well  edu- 
cated, and  seemingly  very  sincere.  Ue  met 
with  great  persecution,  but  stood  firm. 
After  peiBCCutlon  had  somewhat  subsided 
I  gave  him  a  place  as  teacher  in  a  pchuol 
at  Moradubid,  where  he  is  doing  well. 

It  is  often  stated  that  most  of  nur  con 
verts  are  from  the  lower  clas^ea.  While 
this  is  true,  yet  the  atove  are  illustrations 
of  how  Gud  is  conttanily  giving  us  very 
interesting  and  hopeful  converts  from  the 
higher  classes.  Our  way  is  being  opened 
more  and  more  to  reach  all  classes  and 
castes  of  the  people  around  us. 

Our  mission  schools  have  all  bad  a  vaca 
tion  for  a  month,  but  are  now  opening  very 
encouragingly  Indeed.  The  higher  echools 
did  not  pass  as  many  pupils  as  they  had 
hoped  in  the  Government  exumluatlons, 
but  their  pupils  did  quite  as  well  as  did 
those  of  Government  schools,  showing  that 
there  was  something  peculiar  in  either  the 
examination  or  in  the  examiners,  rience 
the  failures  cannot  Injure  the  schools. 


Isilas  Sckoo)  Nt  Port  P^ek  ig«aej. 

Mr.  Ij.  R  Carpenter  writes  from  Fort 
Peck  Agency.  August  Ist.  respecting  the 
Indian  School: 

We  have  lte»n  hnlline  *p*>cisl  Bible  re«'t- 


Ingi  an  hour  each  day,  and  it  doe*  seem  re- 
markable that  tbese  boys  and  girls  are  w 
attentive. 

They  are  interested  tn  a  way  that  can  be 
explained  only  through  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  SplriL 

They  have  for  six  months  past  improvid 
in  Christian  ways. 

When  we  came,  every  door  bad  to  \» 
locked  ;  now  we  are  able  to  trust  everything 
in  their  hands,  our  own  room,  the  provis- 
ions, etc.,  and  scarcely  ever  is  anything  im- 
properly used. 

They  nelliier  lie,  nor  steal,  ncr  ofesajr 
bad  words,  and  show  no  Improper  ci>ni1ucL 

We  are  so  confident  tbat  theae  cbildreo, 
if  properly  held  on  to.  will  be  m  power  of 
good,  that  wo  praise  Qod  now  we  hsfs 
this  much  experience  in  the  work. 

E«i^B«rtH  inoBC  tli*  BarBM*. 

HT  bet.  J.  ■.  lOBIKVOSi-. 

A  handsome  Burmese  girl  has  j  ust  psaied 
my  window,  looking  quite  grand  in  her 
short  white  jacket;  bright,  ahapeleas.  doss- 
flttlng  dress;  sandal  slippers;  and  a  coopli 
of  roses  stuck  jauntily  In  her  shining  black 
hair. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  tbat  she  t> 
doing  what  every  Burmese  girl  and  boy 
does— smoking.  She  evidently  enjoys  ber 
cberuot  or  cigar,  and  it  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  how  gracefully  she  hoMs  It  between  ttte 
first  and  second  fingers  while  puffing  tbt 
smoke  into  space. 

I  wish  to  write  a  few  words  about  htr 
nadoung  or  ear  rings,  to  which  an  observ- 
er's BttenlioB  will  be  especially  drawn, 
Among  the  Burmese  girls  the  boring  of  tlie 
ears  is  quite  «n  important  ceremony.  It  is 
rolled  the  noA  tvein  nUngaia.  &nd  nsuallj' 
takes  place  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
A  soothsayer  fixes  upon  a  fortunate  daj 
and  at  the  appointed  time  a  fesst  is  pre- 
pared, tn  which  many  are  invited.  Tbc  pro- 
fprflkinn]  ear-borer  is  promptly  on  hand  wtib 
bis  gold  and  silver  needles,  and  amiJ  tli« 
shrieks  of  the  young  lady  viclimA  and  tlie 
shouting  of  the  oUJer  women' who  hold 
them  down,  tbe  holes  are  made  and  piecrt 
of  slrioir  or  bits  of  silver  or  cold  are  is- 
eerled.  This,  however.  Is  but  the  flr»t  stags 
of  tbe  process. 

Day  by  day  the  piece  of  string,  or  what- 
ever bsa  been  inserted,  is  pulled  and  drawn 
backwardsand  forwards,  this  way  and  that, 
until  tbe  ^ides  sre  healed,  and  then  the  pro- 
cess of  widening  tbe  holes  !s  commenced. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  plugs  of  Increaa^ 
ing  diameters,  until  at  last  tbe  boles  are 
considered  sufficiently  large. 

Then  the  na-doung  are  inserted.  Tbe  M 
doung  are  tubes  or  cylinders  of  colored 
^lass.  amber  or  precious  metal,  about  one 
and  a  half  inch  long  and  from  a  half  toons 
inch  in  diameter,  serving  the  purpose  of 
ear  rings. 

A  Burmese  girl  is  not  considered  mar- 
riageable until  her  ears  are  bored.     It  is  to 
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\ts  whmt  i»e«riog  long  dreews  or  "comiig 
001"  If  lo  fto  Americaa  girl. 

The  ears  nf  old  womoD  &r«  sometimes 
fgry  ugly  tbtDgR  lo  look  at,  wbec  they  4o 
BOt  we»r  tbeir  na  dtmnjT-  Sometime!  girls 
aad  women  will  stick  ibeir  cigar*  Ld  tbeir 
Mr  holM,  and  this  makei  them  look  rery 
fooiiy. 


Rer.  C.  8.  Long,  Um  of  Naguaki,  Japan. 

la  noeired  tba  following  Information  from 
Rkt.  W.  C.  Kitchin.  also  of  Nagasaki:  Mr. 
FokacAwa.  edilorof  lbeJ0t5^'mpo,  wisliea 
to  unite  his  English  school  for  the  Japanese 
nobility  with  our  Awuyama  acbool,  and 
while  the  classes  will  be  distinct  and  each 
school  will  occupy  ila  own  grounds  and 
boiUli&gs,  they  v  ill  practically  be  one.  Our 
uivioo  has  decided  lo  accept  the  propo- 
illioa  of  Ur.  Fukuiawa  and  wnd  one  real- 
dent  teacher  to  his  school  who  sliall  derote 
his  whole  time  to  teaching  there,  and  others 
may  assist  aa  required.  Mr.  Fukuzawa  of 
his  own  choice  desires  Chrlatiaoity  taught 
1a  the  school 

Rer.  M.  S.  Vail  and  wife  will  sail  from 
San  Franciaco  for  Japan  on  Sept.  19.  Be 
ratoroa  to  his  profeasorsbip  in  the  A.Dg]o 
jApMiCM  College  at  Tokio- 


^_  OTHEB  mssioHa 

|H  Pr«flbjterUD.  North, 

^^r.  McGiWary  reports  an  open  door 
amongst  Laos  towns,  where  msny  peisons 
seem  ready  (o  welcome  the  g*«pel. 

The  Missionary  Society  cootributcd  the 
put  year  $3,426  to  the  Waldensiun  Cbiircb 
of  Italy,  and  |370  to  the  Free  Church  of 
Italy. 

ReT.  J,  C.  Hill  writes  from  Guatemala 
that  bia  congregations  are  well  tuitained, 
aud  that  never  was  there  such  freedom  of 
ipe«cb  and  preea. 

In  Oroomiab,  Persia,  there  is  a  Mito  So- 
ciety in  the  Native  Church,  consisting  of 
70  members,  which,  during  the  ptat  year, 
collected  |60  for  missions. 

The  outlook  for  the  mission  In  the  dis 
trict  of  Zllacuaro,  Mexico,  U  a  bright  one>, 
though  the  members  of  the  churcbc*,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  found  among  the  poor- 
est classes. 

Mr.  Dunlap  reports  an  interesting  riait  to 
several  provinoes  In  the  souibern  psrl  of 
Biam,  which  bad  probably  never  Irefore 
been  risiled  by  a  misaioDary.  He  was  eve 
rywbere  well  received,  and  his  preaching 
awakened  much  attention  and  called  forth 
many  inquiries. 

The  miuionariee  on  the  Ogove  river. 
Weet  Africa,  write:  Our  sohuols  are  still 
dmed.  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  until 
•ome  arrangement  caa  be  made  for  Freoch 
to  be  taught.  A  proposition  has  been  made 
to  transfer  the  work  to  some  French  Prot- 
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Five  new  members  have  been  recelred 
by  the  churches  of  Pelcbaburi  and  its  vi- 
cinity, 9iam;  eight  at  Chiengmal,  Laos, 
making  thirty-two  in  eight  months:  about 
twenty  more  ready  lo  apply  for  admission. 
"Several  more"  at  Beirut,  Syria,  making 
forty-two  since  January:  thirty  one  at  Pa 
toB.  nearSaltillo,  and  six  atSallillo,  Mexico. 

A  real  loss  to  Petchaborl  has  been  met 
with  in  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  and  Mra. 
Sturge,  both  admirable  misaiooariee,  and 
the  doctor's  work  remarkably  useful— pro- 
fessionally and  spiritually.  The  health  of 
Mrs.  Sturge.  after  coailoued  Iriil.  made 
this  change  neces«ar}-;  but  they  bupo,  with 
her  better  health,  to  continue  In  mieatonary 
work  in  some  field  of  a  different  climate. 

Dr.  and  Mra.  Alexander  have  arrived  in 
this  counuy  from  Hamadan,  Penla,  their 
visit  being  rendered  necessary  by  the  state 
of  Mrs.  Alexander's  health.  The  Rt-v. 
Frederick  G.  Coan  and  his  wife,  and  Miss 
Annie  G.  Dale,  have  embarked  (or  Tehe- 
ran, Peraia;  ilenry  M.  McCandliar,  u.d., 
for  Canton,  and  B.  C.  Atterbury,  u.d  ,  on 
bis  return  lo  Peking,  China;  and  Sfiss  Car- 
rie ii.  Itose,  for  Tokio,  Japan. 


M«aum«du  idolt. 

Rev.  8.  G.  Wilson,  of  Tabriz,  Per»ia, 
writes  to  the  Missionary  8ecretarie«  of  his 
Church: 

liuTeMohammedansidolsT  Yesialthougb 
they  profebs  otberwisc,  they  are  actual  wor- 
shipers of  images.  I  aend  you  two  al 
thefee.  The  first  repttneots  the  Emauni  Ali 
crowned  with  a  prophviic  halo,  clutbed  in 
camel's  hair  cloth,  and  having  In  bis  hand 
the  double  pcioted  sword  which  was 
brought  troin  lU-aven  by  the  Angel.  The 
Other  repreaenis  him  ueated  wiih  his  two 
tons,  Ilawan  aod  Hussain. 

My  first  sight  of  a  Mohammedan  idol 
was  a  great  surprise.  It  was  iu  the  houaeof 
a  wialthy  Perbian  merchooL  A  life  s  ze 
pxiure  ol  the  firHt  three  Bmaums,  it  was  as 
truly  an  object  uf  worship  as  any  filadonna. 
Tt:e  devotee  prostrated  himself  before  it, 
kissing  it  and  paying  It  profound  adoration 
while  he  mumbled  over  his  prayers. 

Such  pictures  of  the  saints  murk  a  strik- 
ing advance  towara  idolatry  amuug  the 
dbuhs.  Thoy  were  nevtr  used  before  the 
prtaeet  BhaU.  Tucy  are  a  auperatiiious  man- 
ifestation  of  the  growiog  intensity  of  the 
devotittu  Vi  the  chief  Eiunums.  Not  sattsded 
with  the  old  repretenuiioQ,  with  the  face 
thickly  veiled,  thiir  hearts  ciavtd  some 
tiling  moie  real.  Quite  opportuoely,  a  dis- 
covery in  a  remote  part  of  lucla  gratified 
this  desire.  It  was  a  ponriat  of  Ali  on 
csnvas,  showing  his  &acred  features.  By 
order  of  the  Shah,  It  wossolrronlj  conveyed 
to  Tebermn,  and  received  with  great  honor. 
An  order  of  nobility  waa  Instituted  in  com 
memoraiion,  aud  the  royal  eanction  was 
given  to  Its  use  in  the  deTctlons  of  the 
faithful. 


Amerlean  Hoard, 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Dulton,  wfao  went  lo  Hex. 
ico  last  }  ear,  died  in  June  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Rev.  Mr.  Constanline  writes  from  Smyrna 
of  the  opposition  the  missionaries  are  re- 
ceiving from  press  and  pulpit:  "looneof 
the  papers,  in  a  tingle  article,  headed  'The 
Wolves,'  I  was  abused  with  no  less  than 
nineteen  rile  epithets.  Thla  was  foUoired 
by  another  to  the  effect  that  we  were  not 
worthy  lo  be  called  by  so  dignified  a  name, 
but  should  be  styled  'The  Jackals, 'stray log 
behind  the  flock,  glad  to  pounce  on  the 
d{!ad  sheep  left  behind.  At  last  the  new 
archbishop  opened  upon  us,  calling  us  'the 
sons  of  tbe  devil.'  The  people  were  warned 
to  keep  away  from  us.  Tet  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  fill  the  ball  with  interested  hearers. " 

Ret.  W.  N.  Chambers  writes  from  Erz- 
room,  Turkey,  of  persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants at  Packarlch.  "Because  one  youof 
Protestant  man  refused  to  go  to  the  Grifgo- 
rian  Church  his  father  literally  kicked  hltn 
out  of  the  house,  threw  his  bed  after  him. 
and  trampled  it  in  the  mud,  and  other- 
wise so  abused  the  }Oung  man  that  be  be- 
came sick,  and  ftars  were  euttrtained  of 
his  death  while  we  were  there.  A  young 
woman  returning  from  prayer  meeting  waa 
set  upon  lo  the  atreei  and  cnielly  btaten. 
Because  a  Protestant  brother  remonstrattd 
the  crowd  turned  on  him.  8tdl  another 
young  woman,  because  sbe  refused  to  go  to 
the  Qr^orian  church,  was  bound  by  the 
neck  with  a  rope  to  a  post,  aod  so  cruelly 
beaten  that  ahe  was  lying  sick  In  bed  while 
we  were  there. 


Hetd  \^  SsperitltlAn. 

1^7.  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Kalgan,  Chliu, 
writes  of  twelve  persons  be  had  recently 
received  into  the  church.  One  waa  a  grand- 
mother of  ^  years  of  ago.  She  had  a  sun 
who  wished  lo  Join  Ihe  church,  but  bis  wife, 
whose  children  had  all  died  but  one,  a  son. 
was  still  bound  by  her  suiierstUioa. 

"She  has  made  a  sort  of  vow  to  tbeir  house- 
hold divioity— tbe  kllchcn  god,  Tsio  Wang 
—that,  if  be  will  spare  ber  this  rton,  she  will 
not  unlock  from  the  child's  neck  an  iron 
collar  which  she  placed  there  in  bis  first  year. 
This  collar  is  locked  with  a  key  which  she 
carefully  guards  till  the  specified  time, 
namely,  till  the  boy  is  twelve  years  old.  Tbe 
idea  eeems  to  be  that  If  this  collar  be  remov- 
ed before,  the  vow  is  broken,  and  the  god 
is  not  bound  to  fulfil  bis  part  of  the  con- 
tracL 

"Thlskilchengod  is  a  paper  picture  of 
the  god  and  his  attendante,  usually  pasted 
on  the  mud  stove.  It  la  so  cheap— costing 
only  one  cent— that  the  poorest  can  have 
its  protective  (I)  presence.  I  could  not  bap 
Uze  the  husband  because,  out  of  respect  to 
his  wife's  feelldgs.  he  would  not  takedown 
and  destroy  this  Idol.  Tbey  were  willing  to 
destroy  alt  thereat,  including  several  expen- 
sive ones,  aad  many  ancestral  taUets,    The 
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■wife  ftaid  Bb«  kotiw  tbe  k<m]  wi»s  n»(/(inj^— 
tout  if  her  boy  sbould  die!  Al.i«,  ibe  power 
of  eupertUUoua  fears!  This  bit  of  paper 
ieepatlili  whole  family  away  from  God. 
We  hope  grace  will  aoon  cooquer." 

CoavenlMa  la  Japan. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Divis,  of  the  American  Board 
MtssiuD,  wriicfl  from  Kioto,  Japan: 

"Tbcre  is  not  now  the  same  intense  reli- 
gious interest  in  the  churches  connected 
with  our  work  u  there  was  a  year  ago;  but 
there  Is  a  steady  growth,  and  in  aomo  of 
them  there  is  a  revival  apirit.  Seven  mem- 
bers were  received  yeatertlay  in  the  new 
Fourlli  Church  in  Kioto,  and  three  In  the 
■Second  Church.  One  of  the  latter  hBA  a 
Tery  toleresting  history. 

"He  is  H  man  over  fifty  years  old;  his 
home  Is  Lq  the  inlorior,  more  than  oae  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Kioto.  His  religious  ex- 
perience, as  he  related  it  last  Friday  even- 
lnj{  to  the  Second  Church,  was  intensely 
interesting,  and  would  be  more  couviacing 
of  the  truth  of  God's  Word  and  of  the 
•Christian  religion  than  all  the  books  which 
have  been  printed.  He  was  hrotifjht  up  in 
the  midst  of  Buddhists,  but  he  never  could 
bring  his  mind  to  beUeve  in  Hiuldbism  or 
in  tbe  worship  of  idols;  he  saw  everywhere 
proof  in  nature  of  the  existence  of  a  great 
■Creator;  he  sought  for  him  but  it  was  like 
groping  in  the  dark.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago 
he  went  to  Tokio  and  studied  a  few  montha 
in  the  agricultural  school.  There  he  ^cems 
to  have  heard  nothing  atout  Christianity, 
but  his  study  of  n&turc,  and  especially  his 
observation  of  the  wonderful  processes  of 
the  growth  of  plants,  gave  him  now  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  Creator  for  whom 
he  was  seeking. 

"He  returned  home,  and  some  one  lent 
him  a  copy  of  Dr.  Martin's  'Evidences  of 
Chriaiianily,"  which  some  Japanese,  now 
dead,  had  received  twenty  years  ago.  He 
read  this  with  great  interest;  with  tears,  as 
he  said.  He  then  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the 
^ew  Testament,  in  Chinese,  and  although 
he  could  understand  but  very  little  of  tc,  he 
•said  it  was  unlike  all  theother  books  Ite  had 
ever  seen.  It  had  pou>tr  in  it;  it  took  hold 
of  his  heart.  He  finally  go)  a  copy  of  a 
commentary  un  Malthtw,  iu  Chinese,  and 
pored  over  that.  Then  he  secured  a  copy 
of  the  'Natural  Theology."  which  I  pre. 
pared  some  years  ago,  and  he  said  that 
when  he  came  to  the  part  on  the  nature  of 
the  Deity  be  shed  tears  over  it  day  and 
oigfal  for  several  days. 

"About  three  years  ago,  one  of  our  stu- 
dents spent  the  summer  preaching  at  Fu- 
kul,  near  his  home,  and  from  him  he 
learned  the  way  of  the  Loid  more  perfectly, 
And  came  into  full  light  and  peace.  This 
man  is  here  in  our  school  studying  this  one 
jrcar,  and  then  he  expects  tu  go  back  and 
preach  to  his  countrymen." 

We  may  rejoice  at  the  blessed  work  in 
-Japan. 


American  Baptist  Misslunarj  I'niun. 

Rt:v.  £.  Chute  writes  frum  tiecunderabad, 
India,  of  a  tour  lately  made  in  which  he 
received  more  than  usual  opposition  from 
the  Mohammedans.  Yet  on  tho  tour  he 
sold  680  books  and  ^^'preacbed  at  135  dif- 
ferent villages  thai  never  h«ard  the  gospel 
before." 

Rev.  E.  H.  Jones  writes  from  8endai, 
Japan,  of  baptizing  seven  candidates,  with 
ten  more  awaiting  baptism.  He  reports 
the  memhcrg  of  the  church  as  living  to 
study  the  Bible  and  says:  "Would  to  God 
that  our  church  members  at  home  loved 
their  Bibles  as  much  as  these  Jspancso 
do  theirs." 

Hot.  O.  H.  Appleton  writes  from  Kobe, 
Japan,  of  persecution  instigated  by  the 
Buddhist  priests :  We  thought  the  spirit  of 
persecution  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  Not 
so.  The  other  day  I  came  to  Kobe  (from 
HImeJl)  to  Rco  about  Bibles,  tracts,  etc.; 
and  to  my  dismay  (at  first)  a  letter  soon 
came  giving  a  very  discouraged,  if  not  dis- 
couraging, account  of  affairs.  The  priests 
had  instigated  the  rabble  to  attack  our 
meeting-place,  and  it  was  done  in  earnest. 
Only  one  person  was  hurt,  however;  and 
be  was  rather  more  scared  than  hurt  The 
shower  of  stones  did  no  further  harm  than 
to  make  "mince  meat"  of  our  pretty  lan- 
tern. This  big  lantern  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rowdies  (as  it  was  dcHigued  to 
do)  by  having  tho  characters  meaning 
"Christian  Church"  painted  on  IL 

Rev.  Edward  Judaon,  d  d.  ,  of  New  York, 
and  Uev.  A.  Loughrldge,  of  India,  who  left 
the  United  Slates  in  July  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  Baptist  Mission  on  the  Congo,  have 
fitopped  in  England  and  will  soon  return, 
Uev-  Dr.  Murdock  reports:  "Messrs.  Judson 
and  Loughrldge,  having  learned  from  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  Congo  coun- 
try that  It  would  require  from  six  months 
to  a  year  to  make  the  tour  of  inspection  re- 
quired by  their  appointment,  have  advised 
that  the  expedition  be  abandoned.  Their 
stay  in  England  has  afforded  excepUonol 
means  of  information,  and  they  have  indus- 
triously improved  their  opportunities.  Be- 
sides tbe  missionaries  of  the  Livingstone 
Inland  MImIod,  they  have  teen  Messrs. 
Comber  and  Bentley,  two  veteran  members 
of  tbe  English  Baptist  Misaioo.  and  had 
long  and  very  full  interviews  with  them  in 
reference  to  the  country  as  a  miasionary 
field.  Mr.  Stanley  is  also  in  London  and 
they  had  arranged  to  see  him.  Dr.  Judson 
was  under  a  positive  pledge  to  return  to  bis 
people  by  Christmas,  so  that  ih^  most  he 
would  be  able  to  do  would  be  to  make  a 
fruilleas  voyage  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
and  return.  It  is  expected,  therefore,  after 
they  have  seen  Dr.  i3ims.  who  returns  to 
England  from  the  Upper  Congo  early  this 
month,  and  obtained  all  the  information 
they  can  from  him,  that  Ihey  will  return  to 
this  country." 


Ittiv.  W,  a.  ti  Hatiall  ot  Henlhsda. 
Burma,  reports  some  succrss  in  a  mil 
sionary  tour  made  by  him  but  saya:  It  wfl 
very  sod  to  hear  the  statements  made  by  i 
old  Cathay  man  to  disprove  Cb 
One  of  his  stories  was  to  the  i-ffccl.  that, 
many  years  ago,  a  Karen  chief  with  all  bii 
village  became  CbrisUana.  After  a  time 
the  chief  died;  and.  upon  entering  the  next 
world,  he  appealed  to  Jesus  Christ  to  ^^ 
lease  him  from  torment  He  replied  that 
such  matters  pertained  to  Gaudama.  and 
directed  the  chief  to  make  appttcatlon  to 
him  whom  he  formerly  worshiped.  Wbeo, 
however,  tbe  chief  mode  application,  Gau- 
dama replied,  that  as,  when  olive,  the  chief 
hod  destroyed  his  Images,  and  taught 
others  to  turn  from  him,  be  was  indisposed 
to  render  any  help.  After  some  lime,  hoir- 
ever.  be  said,  "I  willreleaseyou.  and  allow 
you  to  return  to  your  body,  and  Eive  on  the 
earth  for  a  lime,  if  you  will  promise  not 
only  to  worship  me,  but  to  bring  your  mis 
guided  people  back  lo  their  allegiaooL" 
Upon  the  promise  being  given,  the  iplrit 
of  tbe  chief  returned  to  the  body,  much  to 
the  alarm  of  all  tbe  villagers.  When  the 
chief  related  his  adventures,  the  vUlogm 
with  one  accerd  renounced  Christianity, 
and  re-embtoced  Buddhism.  The  poor  old 
man  who  told  me  the  story  was  not  bim- 
Kolf  u  worshiper  of  Gaudama,  but  of 
Krlitlina,  and  seemed  to  have  hardened  hii 
heart  effectually  against  the  claims  of  hU^ 
rightful  God.  ~ 

Rev.  Mr.  Jameson,  of  Bassein.  Barmft, 
gives  the  following  narration  of  an  unex- 
pected privilege:  "By  a  favoring  tide  [ 
reached  Waukema  before  daylight  Monday 
momicg.  I  was  surprised  to  find,  on  my 
return  from  an  early  walk  for  preaching, 
that  a  man  had  come  in  a  little  boat,  all 
alone,  frum  a  place  two  days  distant,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  being  baptized.  The 
pastor  here  had  preached  to  him  two  yesii 
ago  with  good  effect,  for  tbe  man  crea 
then  began  to  believe  the  truth.  He  after- 
wards look  a  Christian  stand  be/ore  his 
neighbors.  Once  they  pelted  bia  house  with 
stones,  and  some  one  threw  a  great  black- 
smith's hammer  on  his  leaf  roof,  which 
gave  way,  and  tbe  hammer  come  through 
to  the  floor.  He  said  be  prayed  at  that  Ume, 
but  did  not  know  whether  he  prayed  right 
or  not.  I  asked  him  how  he  prayed,  and  he 
said,  "O  Eternal  God.  lake  care  of  me.  and 
save  me!"  This  man  bad  been  twice  to  Bos 
atto  to  see  me,  and  had  attended  meeting 
at  our  chapel;  but  I  was  out  of  the  city  both 
times.  I  can  assure  you  It  was  a  great  plea- 
sure to  me  to  baptize  this  conven  beUevet, 
as  1  did  the  same  evening,  after  a  mealiiis 
of  tbe  disciples,  before  whom  he  told  his 
Interesting  experience.  Many  of  the  neigk- 
bors  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  little  streain, 
and  witnessed,  in  the  bright  moonlight,  bis 
joyfulconfessiou  of  his  faith  in  Christ  After 
an  hour  of  pleasant  converaalloo,  in  w. 
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■fttufftctioD  OTer  Uie  gratificatiou  of  a 
ckeriabed  desire  was  very  eridcnt,  the 
■book  haads  mil  arouad,  got  into  hii 
and  went  oti  hi^  way  to  bia  dUtaol 
iUMBe  rejoictDg. 

Lntheru), 

Three  sew  meo  are  waaled  for  the  for- 
«tgafield—ooe  far  Africa  and  two  for  India. 

Dariftg  the  two  years  closiag  with  March 
31.  the  Foreign  Board  received  from  all 
•ouroea  $00,570  73.  being  almost  |IO,000 
orer  the  receipUuf  the  previous  two  yeaxs. 
The  total  amouat  spent  in  udminifilering 
the  affain  of  the  Board  for  t  e  last  two 
jeara  was  9253.40,  or  lesa  than  one  half  of 
<iae  percent. 

The  present  force  of  Cbrtsttan  woikers  in 
the  India  Qeld  coasista  of  4  ordained  mis 
•iooaries,  SaatiTe  pastors,  t  eTaagelist,  16 
caleeUsts.  47  village  preachers,  %  zenana 
ladiea.  %  zeniai  natire  helpers,  'i  Bible  col- 
porteur*, and  4  tract  colporteurs,  making  in 
all  oae  hundred  gospel  workers  laboring 
uoder  tlie  direction  of  the  Board. 

There  are  6,1^  pupils  in  the  Sunday 
•chools,  and  33  prayer  houses  or  cbapels 
have  been  built  during  the  past  two  years, 
of  which  there  are  now  in  the  missiou  field 
75  in  all  The  mission  has  llti  day  schools 
with  147  teachers  and  2,781  pupils. 

The  communicant  membership  is  3,S59, 
aad  the  present  number  of  candidates  for 
baptiMn  is  3.003,  of  whom  1,111  are  men 
and  women.  The  total  number  of  persons 
under  the  care  of  the  mission  In  all  the  va 
rlooc  departments  of  work  is  10,520.  The 
inemaM  in  the  communicant  merolwrshlp 
daring  the  past  two  years  Ia  86  per  cent. 

Tha  aiukti  la  Afrlu. 

The  first  native  pr^mcher  in  the  Lutheran 
MlMioo  la  Africa.  Iter.  Darid  DBvidaon, 
w  ordained  March  23.  and  has  been  elected 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Muhlenberg,  which 
wOl  hereafter  be  self  supportmg. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Day  writes:  A  quiet  work  of 
^raoe  ia  going  on  in  the  miasioo.  deepening 
and  gradually  making  its  iatlueoce  felt 
among  the  people  about  us.  Borne  time  ago 
«  natire  chief,  residing;  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  mission,  came  to  sec  the  "QoA 
Jfaa"  in  reference  to  bis  soul.  lu  bis  own 
WDrd«,  "I  baen  hear  bout  Ood.  and  my  heart 
itenbum,    W^nt  ting  I  go  doT" 

He  remaiBed  here  several  days,  recelviog 
instruolion,  promised  to  give  up  all  bis 
wlTea  but  one,  throw  away  his  fetiches, 
and.  as  far  u  possible,  iodueDce  his  people 
in  the  same  direction.  One  evening  at 
prayer  lie  came  forward  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  seventy  children  rispoudcd  to  the 
qucsUoDBOf  the  mittslnnary.and,  niLh  tears 
running  down  his  dark  face,  received  the 
ordinance  of  baptism. 

I  never  before  was  so  fully  impieased 
wUb  the  wonderful  power  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  when  I  saw   this  man,  with  per- 


haps highly  years  of  savage  life  behind 
him.  changed  and  humble  as  a  child,  bear' 
ing  testimony  lo  its  efficacy,  be  is  a  man 
of  Influence  and  a  warm  welcome  awaits 
the  Christian   teacher  who  will  go  to  his 

people. 

■  ■  ^*^  ■*■ 

Son  them  Methodist. 
The  school  at  Piracicaba,  Brazil,  hasslx 
ty-nine  pupils,  eleven  of  whom  are  board- 
ers. 

A  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  twen- 
ty-four members  has  lately  been  organized 
at  Monterey,  Slexico.  They  aik  for  the 
prayers  of  their  American  sisters. 

Rev.  Dr.  Young  J.  Allen,  of  the  China 
Mission,  aska  from  the  Southern  Methodist 
Church  "one  hundred  and  dfty  missiona- 
ries for  China — one  hundred  from  the  Par- 
ent Board,  and  fifty  from  the  Woman's 
Buard,  to  tw  forthcoinlng  within  the  next 
Ave  years,  beginning  with  1886."  Ue  also 
says,  "UDmarried  men  are  almost  erclu 
sively  needed.  The  time  has  gone  by.  In 
the  history  of  our  mission,  when  to  have  a 
wife  cao  be  thought  to  be  an  Indispensable 
part  of  a  missionary's  qualification,  and  the 
present  movement  toward  the  wider  exten- 
sion of  our  work  demands,  at  least  as  an 
economical  measure,  that  the  larger  propnr 
tiun  of  the  ro-enforcemeots  now  called  fur 
should  be,  in  the  beginaiog,  single  men." 


C«BT*ntl0»  la   BrulL 

Uev.  James  W.  Koger,  Superintendent 
of  the  Brazil  Itlisaion,  writes  from  Piraci- 
caba. July  18: 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  five  persons 
have  made  public  profession  of  their  faiih 
in  Christ  as  their  only  but  all  sufllcient  Sa- 
viour. One  of  these  was  a  mother  who 
brought  her  four  children  on  the  same  day 
and  dedicated  them  to  the  Lord  in  baptism. 

The  mother  of  this  lady,  who  had  pro- 
feraedher  faith  two  Sundays  t>efore,  brought 
me  a  bundle  of  images  and  said.  "I  have 
adored  tbe«e  images  and  made  them  thous- 
ands of  promises  all  in  vatn."  The  gospel 
expels  strange  gods  when  it  tak«8  posses- 
sion of  heart  and  mind. 

A  few  days  ago  an  old  lady  wan  visiting 
us  and  totd  us  that  when  she  wan  young 
she  oaked  her  vicar  to  lend  her  his  Bible, 
that  she  was  fond  of  history  and  had  noth- 
ing to  read.  The  priest  replied  that  he  could 
lend  ber  the  Bible,  but  that  she  coald  not 
underslsnd  it— it  was  all  mystery. 

She  Insisted  on  having  It  anyhow  and  he 
consented,  insiatlog  on  the  iQcomprcheoai- 
bility  of  the  book.  She  took  it  and  read  it. 
and  noted  with  amazement  the  many  pas- 
sages which  condemn  the  practices  and 
doctrine  of  the  Romish  Cburch.  among 
which  figured  the  worahip  of  images,  of 
which  all  the  churches  are  full,  and  she 
concluded  ttiat  all  was  myatervr. 

MeeUng  the  priest  and  being  asked  if  she 
understood  the  book,  she  replied  no,  that 
the  priest  was  right.  "I  told  you,"  said  he, 
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"that  you  oould  not  understand  it"  She 
closed  the  book  of  dark  aayiogs,  astonished 
at  its  profound  mysteries. 

Years  afterwards  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  opened  her  blinded  eyes  aad  enteied 
her  anxious  heart,  ami  lo-day  she  thinks  the 
Bible  a  wonderfully  simple  bonk  marvel- 
ously  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  com- 
mon people. 


Protestant  CplBcopal. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  8.  Langford,  d  D..hasac> 
ceptetl  the  position  of  General  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Foreign  and 
Domestic  MlsEionary  Society  and  enters 
upon  his  duties  the  first  day  of  September. 

Rev.  6.C.  Pdftrldge  writes  from  Bbaoghai: 
"Our  work  here  is  not  to  make  the  Chineae 
members  of  our  American  Church,  but  to 
help  them  to  build  in  their  own  land  and 
lo  their  own  tongue  and  way  their  branch 
of  the  great  Caibolicand  Apostolic  Church 
— that  is  the  truest  and  bast  work  we  can 
possibly  do  for  L'oina" 

Rev.  A.  H.  Locke  writes  from  Hankow, 
China:  "Some  two  weeks  since  there  csme  to 
us  one  of  the  literary  caaie  from  the  distant 
hill  country  of  Hounan.  In  answer  to  inqui- 
ries he  fcS'd  that  bis  coming  to  Hankow  was 
Bolt  ly  for  ihe  purpose  of  Investigating  Chrla- 
liiin  teaching.  He  had  been  for  two  3  ears  stu- 
dying re]if>iiiufi  subjects,  somelimea  in  Bud- 
dhist temples,  somtlimea  from  the  Tauisis: 
unsatisfied  he  could  not  rest.  What  was 
Christianity?  He  desired  only  truth.  Ha 
would  hear  and  weigh  carefully  all  that 
we  had  to  say.  For  a  week  he  was  in  con- 
stant attendance  at  the  chapel,  questioning 
and  arguing,  as  also  In  private.  We  were 
all  impressed  wiib  the  striking  peraonalltj 
of  the  mao — of  fine  presence,  with  grave 
and  thoughtful  face  and  Intensly  question- 
Irg,  penetrating  eyes,  which  made  one  ftel 
ill  at  ease  lest  he  should  discover  fiaws,  not 
In  the  Goipel  but  in  ourselves.  These  Hou- 
nan people  are  the  most  individual,  strong- 
est type  of  manhood,  to  my  thinking,  among 
the  Chinese.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he 
applied  for  baptism,  assuring  us  that  once 
and  forever  he  wished  to  bind  himself  to 
Christ;  that  the  persecution  ho  would  cer- 
tainly meet  with  at  home  wasof  no  moment, 
tbat  he  would  lal'or  faithfully  to  prepare  his 
people  for  the  coming  of  the  Ooapel.  On 
Sunday  when  1  baptized  him,  the  doctor  of 
London  Mission  who  accompanied  me  to 
witness  the  ceremony,  reccignized  him  as  a 
man  who  a  little  before  had  come  to  him  at 
the  hospital  among  the  patients  and  ex- 
cited some  comment  by  declaring  himself 
perfi-ctly  welt  in  body,  wi.<>hiagnotblngbut 
lo  It-arn  what  Ctiristian  teaching  might  be. 
On  Mcjuday  be  went  back  to  his  home  l>ear- 
ing  our  Bible  and  some  few  books  and  fol- 
lowed by  all  our  prayers.  What  Is  to  l»e  his 
future  none  can  say,  but  that  he  was  a 
marked  man  among  men  anywhere,  and 
deeply,  painfully  in  earnest,  we  felt  aa- 
sured." 
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Misa£:f.tAsr. 


Soalli«rn  Presbjleriuu. 

Mr.  Lnue  writes  frum  Campiau,  Brazil: 
"Two  objects  occupjr  my  mind:  (1)  to  help 
put  ibe  jiOBp«I  ioto  every  town  for  forty 
rnUes  uouod  Campiius;  (3)  to  build  up  oa 
firm  foundationi  the  boya'  uid  girls'  scbooU 
atCftinpiQaB,  These  two  eTasgellciUKhooli 
are  the  source  from  which  the  Church  of 
the  next  geoeratioD  is  to  get  her  t«ftchers." 

The  miaslonaxfes  at  Peniambuco  write: 
"We  determined  to  scatter  ourseWes,  b*;- 
cauae  the  necessities  of  the  field  demanded 
it  Ten  years  ago  we  might  have  staged 
together  at  Peniambuco,  but  we  caonoi 
now.  The  seed  has  been  acaltered  quietly 
by  colporteurs  sod  native  ChrietianB,  and 
DOW  at  points  too  far  distant  from  Pernam- 
buco  to  be  cated  for  from  here.  Oongrega 
tioos  have  been  regularly  assembling  for 
years,  and  are  calling  for  the  oversight  and 
iafluence  of  the  foreign  missionary ;  and  yet, 
between  these  points  and  Pernimbuco, 
there  remains  much  land  to  be  possessed." 

Mr.SampBDD  writes  from Balonica. Greece: 
"Attbe  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Athens 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  examinlngand  licenS' 
lag  our  first  candidate  for  the  ministry  lincu 
the  Presbytery  was  formed.  Blr.  Xenopbon 
Moschow.the  young  man  whom  we  licensed. 
and  w bo  is  to  be  my  helper  here.arrived  with 
his  wife  early  in  March,  and  a  few  weika 
later  Mr.  .^gjrptiadea  and  family  left  for  iht; 
field  to  which  be  bad  betn  tranafened  at 
Volo." 


Reformed  (Dutch)  Church. 

Rev.  P.  W.  Pilcher  and  wife  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Amoy  Mission  and  will 
leave  for  China  early  in  the  fall. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wyckoff  and  family,  from 
Tindevanam,  India,  arrived  in  Now  Yoik 
In  July.  Hisaddreoa  is  New  Brunswick, X  J. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  are  seek 
ing  for  some  lady  to  leach  in  the  school  at 
KagMaJti,  Japan,  to  supply  the  place  made 
vaoul  by  the  resignalion  of  Misi  lilcbards. 

Rer.  J.  H.  BaUagb  writes  from  Toko 
hama,  Japan,  in  June:  "In  our  evangelistic 
work  we  have  been  kepi  busy  the  last  piri 
of  the  month.  You  will  have  heard  of  str- 
and Mrs.  Miller's  going  to  Tosa,  and  of  the 
organizatian  of  a  church  there  of  twenty 
four  or  twenty-five  persons,  ten  of  whom 
are  women.  Of  the  church  membera  thir 
leen  were  baptized  and  admitted  on  the  day 
of  the  church  organization,  the  17ih  of  May 
Seven  had  betn  baptized  by  Ilev.  Mr.  Uye- 
muia  before,  and  two  or  three  others  by 
liev.  David  Tbompson  on  bis  and  Dr.  Vcr 
beck's  flrft  visit.  There  are  still  a  number 
ot  applicaors.  The  entire  population  of 
Tom  Is  estimated  at  55,000.  of  whom  SO  OUO 
are  near  and  round  about  Rocbl.  This 
makes  it  very  accessible  for  missionary  pio- 
gren.  Buddhism  was  also  forirerly  and  for 
mally  disestablished,  the  temples  even  were 
demoliahei'.     Tkcy  arc,  however,  huddin,' 


them  ant-w  in  places.  This  makes  Tosa  Hnd 
ita  spee-ly  evanKvlisttion  iitiporinnt.  Tlie 
Evangelistic  Committae  of  the  Thn:e  Mis 
aioD»,  at  a  recent  aeaalon,  decided  that  it  wu 
highly  desirable  that  a  man  knowiog  Eng 
lisb.  and  a  safe  and  tried  counselor,  should 
be  sent  there.  The  committee  highly  ap 
proved  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ogimi's  going  there  for 
a  year,  or  till  a  self-sustalnlog  church  could 
be  estahliiihed." 

Miscellany. 

Dr  Vincent  states  that  itiere  are  at  pres- 
ent 620  Japaoete  young  people  studying  tlie 
Chautauqua  course. 

Tliere  is  a  revival  of  idolatry  among  the 
Telugus  of  Eastern  India.  Many  of  the 
houses  of  the  Christiana  have  been  burned 
by  the  heathen. 

The  queen  of  one  of  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landa  is  now  personally  laboring  in  the  gos 
pel  for  the  s^vatioo  of  another  tribe  who 
killed  her  husband. 

Mr.  CoUUrd  and  bis  aasoclates  of  the 
French  Blisslon  on  the  Zambesi,  Africa, 
have  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the  new 
king  of  tbe  Baroise,  Aku  Juoa. 

The  Jesuits  are  active  in  misaiooary  work. 
A  Catholic  magazine,  in  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  counts  up 
3,593  Jesuits  engaged  in  missionary  work. 
They  have  2,600  stations  and  are  said  to 
have  converted  \afil  year  9,0t)0  adult  heu 
then. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the 
Zsfarwal  District  In  India  baptized  ISO 
persona  between  Jan.  iKt  and  June  0th  of 
this  year.  Of  these,  79  were  adults  and 
41  infants.  "From  every  direction  the  re 
port  comes  that  there  is  a  large  number  ol 
inquirers  ready  for  baptiam." 

Miss  Dr.  Swianey,  of   the  Seventh-Day 

Baptist  Mission  in  China,  reports  that  oftei. 
the  crowds  of  sick  in  the  yard  aad  on  the 
verandah  are  more  than  she  can  attend  to. 
As  many  as  can  be  seated  are  brought  into 
a  room  where  the  blind  preacher,  Ching 
Bail,  daily  preaches  Christ  to  them. 

Rev.  a.  Gaicoigue,  Presiding  Elder  of 
the  Dalles  District,  Columbia  River  Con 
(erence,  writes:  "I  will  try  very  hard  to 
get  all  the  preachers  on  the  Disliict,  and  a-t 
many  of  the  people  us  1  can,  take  the 
QuarEL  IN  All  Lakds.  We  have  raised 
our  share  of  tlie  'million,'  and  I  waul  the 
preachers  to  Btudy  the  3Iaxazine  so  we  can 
do  the  same  next  year.'' 

Lord  Radbtock  saya  of  India:  "The  Lord 
is  working  in  Indiit,  and  a  great  time  of 
preparation  is  going  on.  While  the  nuutbtr 
of  actuai  converts  is  limited  perhaps  to 
some  200.000,  yel  those  who  have  the  great 
est  knowledge  of  the  countiy  recognize  thai 
prejudices  are  breaking  down,  and  ibcrv 
are  multiiudea  lieing  prapared  to  accept 
Christ  us  their  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Rev.  J.  0.  Pittuo,  who  has  been  a  mis- 


Bionary  in  the  South  8t»»  for  twenty  «ev« 
yearv,  reports  aa  follows  of  the  N«w  Htb 
rides:  "In  the  aixtecn  Islanda  occupied  by 
the  miasionaries  we  have  02  stations  aad  M 
schools.  All  these  achools  are  condncted  by 
native  teachers  prepared  by  the  miaslcws^ 
ries.  There  are  8,000  professed  convrtts  t* 
the  gospel,  and  70,000  now  ready  aad  wall- 
ing for  the  Word  of  God.  We  need  man 
mlssioDsriee— highly  educated  men.  becaoae 
every  missionary  has  to  acquire  the  nnwriv 
ten  language  and  be  able  so  to  construct  it 
as  to  Iranalate  the  Word  of  Qod." 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Ais<k 
elation  of  Friends,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
accepted  Joseph  CoEand,  of  Kaniss,  as 
tbelr  mitoioQHry  to  Japan,  and  at  a  aptcisi 
meeting  held  in  July,  "A  committee  of  six 
Friends  nas  appointed  to  collect  fctibicrip- 
tioDB  for  the  proposed  work  in  Japan  la  to 
undertaken  by  OUT  friend.  Be  wUleudnvar 
to  teach,  as  way  may  open  for  it,  the  sJa- 
plictty  of  the  Gospel  of  Cbrietaabeld  bytke 
Society  of  Friends,  and  by  secular  teacUsg 
and  Christian  living  to  influence  (or  gttA 
Buch  portions  of  the  people  aa  he  m^y  hate 
access  to." 

The  Chrutian  World,  of  London,  of  An- 
guat  8,  says:  "Another  young  mta»ioi)tfy 
to  Africa,  of  Bishop  Taylor's  p-riy,  hsa 
died  of  African  fever.  Being  a  tlrm  be- 
liever in  faith  healing,  be  refused  all  Ldp 
from  a  phyeician  and  died."  The  sane 
paper  for  August  13  says:  "The  aceouais 
which,  from  lime  to  time,  have  been  t» 
ceiveil  In  England  rexpecllng  Bishop  Tsy- 
lur's  parly  have  represented  the  missioa^ 
rtea  aa  undergoing  terrible  hardahipa,  sod 
tbe  latest  information  shows,  we  rvgtet  lu 
learn,  that  those  of  tbe  party  who  are  alive, 
are  in  a  moat  deplorable  condition." 

Rev.  F.  0,  Klein,  of  the  Japaneae  Metkv 
dlst  Protestant  Elusion,  writia  frum  Jspaa 
respecting  the  mission  school :  A  few  u(  tie 
large  girls  assist  in  the  acbool  work  as  ift 
terpretera,  etc,  and  they  will  be  prepared 
in  a  year  or  two  fur  outride  wot  k,  providsd 
a  suitable  graded  course  of  studies  ia 
ulopted  as  I  have  urged  since  my  arrival 
We  have  hod  78  bcbolars  enrolled  duriag 
Ibe  year— 11  more  than  last  year,  and  a 
gala  of  12  since  February  lat,  lbS&,  aad 
have  lost  but  a  Ytry  few — by  removal  Is 
nearly  every  case.  The  average  amount  ol 
money  received  from  scfaolara  from  Jaais. 
ary  lat  to  June  Ist,  1885,  was  |U7  pw 
month.  Fifty-nine  scholars  have  becB 
boarded,  Japanese  teachers,  aMisiants.  f<r- 
vants,  incidentals,  eta.  have  had  to  be 
paid,  and  .  tbe  deficiency,  varying  esck 
month  and  considerable  at  all  times,  hm 
been  covered  by  Board's  appropriations.  I 
may  remark  that  several  scbolarahipa  are 
in  arrears,  and  Board's  funds  hiive  ivp- 
ported  the  children.  I  have  on  my  bodn 
fourteen  scholarships,  but  have  heard  of 
several  new  ones  lately  which  have  not  bea 
repo  tid  lumr. 
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{HE  Island  of  Auetralia  is  2,500  miles  in  length 
ami  1,950  miles  in  breadth,  being  abont  eqnal 
in  area  to  the  I'nited  Statea,  exclusive  of 
Alaska.     The 
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numbers  of  the  native 
Anstralian^A  are  steadily 
diminishing  and  proba- 
bly not  more  than  80,000 
ahorigincH  remain. 

"The  only  idea  of  a 
god  known  to  l>e  enter- 
tained by  these  people  is 
that  of  Huddai,  a  gigan- 
tic old  man,  lying  asleep 
for  ages,  with  his  bead 
resting  npon  his  arm, 
which  is  deep  in  the  sand. 
He  is  expected  one  day 
to  awake  and  eat  up  the 
world." 

The  island  belongs  to 
Great  Britain  and  for  ad- 
ministrative purpoaes  it 
is  divided  into  live  colo- 
nieSyWith  a  population  of 
OTer  two  millions,  the 
most  of  whom  are  Eng- 
lisbraen  or  their  deacen- 
dantfi. 

East  of  Asia  are  tho 
Japan  Islands,  with  a 
population  of  over  37 
million,  bnt  these  are  so 
interesting  that  wo  shall 
hereafter  devote  a  large 
portion  of  one  of  our 
numbers  to  them. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ooean  have  an  area  of  6,677  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  1878  of  57,985.  When  they 
were  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  the  population  proba- 
bly numbered  200,000.  Tho  population  in  1882  was  es- 
timabod  at  06,895,  including  12,804  Chinese,    There  was 


an  immigralion  of  upwards  of  6,166  Portuguese  from  the 
Azores  in  the  two  yoai-s  ending  March  31,  1884.  Nearly 
all  the  natives  are  now  Christians. 

Tasmania,  formerly 
called  Van  Dieinan*» 
Land,  is  a  colony  of 
Great  Rritain,  with  an 
ostimated  population  on 
Dl'0.31,  188.3,  of  120,220. 
The  aborigines  are  en- 
tirely extinct. 

New  Zealand,  acolony 
of  Great  Britain,  haa  a 
population  of  644,032. 
l[crc,  as  in  Australia,  hot 
few  of  the  natives  re- 
main. 

^Vhat  are  known  as  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  are 
north  of  Australia  and 
comprise  the  large  is- 
lands of  Sumatra,  Bor> 
neo,  Java,  C^elebes,  New 
Guinea,  eta  The  Neth- 
erland:*  here  claim  an 
urea  of  C86,32D  square 
miles,  and  a  population 
o  f  27,784,059.  These 
islands  are  peopled 
chiefly  by  Malays,  many 
of  whom  delight  in  war 
and  are  pirates,  but  con- 
tact with  Kuropean  set- 
tlers is  gradually  civiliz- 
ing ihom. 

The  West  Indies  com- 
prise a  vast  archipelago 
of  about  1,000  islands, 
lying  between  North  and  South  America.  They  are  di- 
vided =nto  four  groups:  1,  the  Bahamas,  about  500  in 
number,  low,  flat  islandfl;  2,  the  Greater  Antilles,  hetw 
the  Bahamas  and  Central  America,  comprising  the  4  great 
islands  of  Caba,  Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  ^gg^^g^o;  3, 
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T^eeser  Antilles  or  Windward  Islands,  extending  in  a  scmi- 
circalar  lino  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 
noco; and  4,  the  Leeward  Islands,  'ying  o^  the  coafit  cf 
Venezuela.  Tfaeae  have  altogether  a  population  of  about 
fonr  million. 

The  islands  of  Curacoa,  Aruba,  St.  Martin,  Bonaire,  St. 
Knatache  and  Saba  belong  to  the  Netherlands. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  belong  to  Spain.    The  republic 
of  Haiti  embraces  the  western   portion  of  the  island  of 
Haiti,  and  the  republic  of  San  Domingo  the  eastern  part, 
the  former  with  a  population  of   about   800,000,  nine- 
tettths  of  whom  are  negroes  and  the  most  of  the  rest 
mnlattoes;  the    latter  with  a  population  of   400,000. 
Jamaica,  the  Hahamas,  Turks  Islands,  Leeward  and 
Wiodward   Islands   and   Trinidad   belong  to  Great 
Britain.     St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas  and  St,  John  belong 
to  Denmark. 

The  Loo  Choo  Islands  are  south  of  Japan  and  east 
of  China  and  are  S»t  in  number.  They  are  a  depen- 
dency of  Japan.  The  private  dwellings  are  mostly 
constructed  of  bamboo  and  the  houses  are  kept  neat 
and  clean.  The  poptdation  is  dense.  In  com])lexion 
the  people  are  dusky  olive,  with  black  eyes  and  hair. 
Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Confucianism  and  Bud- 
dhism with  some  superstitions  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Great  respect  is  shown  for  the  dead. 

UliCKONEsLA  means  "Little  Islands,"  and  is  gener 
ally  applied  to  the  Caroline,  Marshall,  Lad  rone  and  p-ji'  '^ 
Gilbert  Islands   in   the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of   tbu  r^''^^^."} 
Kquator.     The  climate  is  a  never-ending  summer.        *-- jJ*jr  -. 

The  inbubitants  are  chiefly  of   the   brown   race. 
**They    believe  in  the  existence  of   spiritual  beings,    ,a^ 
whose  power  they  fear  and  whose  anger  they  seek  in    ''' 
.many  ways  to  avert.     They  pray  to  spirits  and  offer 
gifts  to  them,  but  their  religious  beliefs  seem  to  have 
bat  little  intlueuce  on  their  character.^' 

JUelx>i:sl&,  or  the  "Black  Islands,"  from  the  color 
of  the  natives,  arc  south  of  the  equator  and  weal  of 
the  IVO  degree  of  longitude.  Here  are  the  Fiji  Islands, 
New  Hebrides,  New  Cuiedonia,  Loyalty  and  Solomon 
IslandB.  The  Fiji  Islands  number  about  225.  Of  these 
about  80  arc  inhabited,  and  the  population  is  about 
1-10,000.  ITie  Kew  Hebrides  number  about  40  islands, 
of  which  30  are  inhabited  with  a  population  of  about 
30,000. 

In  these  islands  the  natives  have  generally  dark  skin, 
iritb  curly  or  fri7.r.ly  hair,  and  a  negro  cast  of  counte- 
nance. 

'Iliey  believe  in  a  future  state,  but  that  state  docs  not 
depend  upon  their  moral  conduct  but  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Their  worship  is  that  of  fear.  They  believe  in  witch- 
craft and  that  all  diseases  come  from  evil  spirits. 

PoLYNUSU,  or  "Many  Islands,"  comprise  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  groups  of  islands  in  the  Pacific,  south  of  the 
Equator.  The  principal  of  these  are  Georgian,  Society, 
Hervey  or  Cooks,  ElHce,  Marquesas,  Samoan  or  Naviga- 
tors, Tongan  or  Friendly,  Penrhyn,  etc. 

In  these  islands  the  natives  are  generally  large,  of  light 


copper  color,  with  straight  glosiy  black  hair,  and  witb  a 
Malay  countenance. 

The  natives  in  the  islands  not  ChrislianiEcd  are  idola* 
tors,  worshiping  the  sun  and  moon,  or  stones  or  pieces'of 
wood,  which  they  suppose  are  the  residences  of  spirits. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Geddie  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants,  which  represents  the  nalivu 
of  the  islands  of  both  Melanesia  and  Polynesia: 

"Crimes  of  all  degrees  and  of  every  kind  are  of  con- 
stant occurrence  among  these  islanders.  SelfisfaDeai, 
treachery  and  inhumanity  are  among  the  traits  of  chtf^ 


MATIVK*  or  LOOCUOO  IBX.AKtJ& 

acter  so  prominent  that  a  short  acquaintance  with  ib^ 
people  brings  them  to  light.  Falsehood  is  more  commoa 
than  the  truth,  and  a  native  will  often  lie  when  the  truth 
would  seem  better  to  ensure  his  purpose,  ^m 

"Theft  is  not  at  all  disreputable,  and  parents  will  teafl^l 
their  children  to  steal  and  then   applaud  them  for  their 
expcrtness  if  sncoesaful.     Licentiousness  is  a  besettmg 
sin.     Filial  respect  la  not  expected  by  pareata  from  their 
children,  nor  is  it  given.     Cruelty  and  bloodshed  eK(j|^| 
no  more  horror  than  events  of  the  most  oommot  ocoi^^ 
renc<\     Revenge  is  considered  a  eacred  duty,  and  moans 
are  taken  to  preserve  the  memory  of  .in  injury  even  lo 
after  generations.  There  are  few  places  where  the  female 
sex  is  more  degraded. 

"The  language  of  impiety  and  impurity  is  so  common 
that  a  native  can  scarcely  speak  without  blending  btfl 
ordinary  conversation  with  it.  Can  we  expect  anything 
different  when  their  deities  are  conceived  of  having  at- 
tained to  a  more  gigantic  stature  in  every  form 
than  man  can  possibly  reach!" 
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Z>ht  ialaiidjs  of  the  9t», 

BY  BBV.  A.  C.  waiTMffll. 

TTave  you  ever  noticed  bow  much  is  said  in  the  Biblu 
abont  the  ialandg  of  the  sea?  For  some  reatsoii  ibe^  are 
Tery  prominent. 

Keep  RJleDce  before  me,  0  iaiee. 

The  ialen  sball  wait  for  bia  lav, 

Deolare  the  Lord's  praiee  in  the  islando. 

The  kings  of  the  isles  shall  bring  presents. 

Let  the  multitade  of  ialeti  be  glad. 

Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me. 

Glorify  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in  the  isle*  of  the  'ea 


000,  oontinents  50,000)000,  and  islands  2,000,000  square 
miles;  i.  «.,by  a  careful  calculation  the  surface  of  islands 
is  £  little  more  than  l-17th  of  the  land  surface  (not  in- 
eluding  Australia,  whiob  is  now  commonly  called  a  grand 
division),  and  the  figure  would  be  something  like  this, 
in  which  the  dark  square  represents  the  islands: 
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IHtKK   OK   LUIKHOO   It<l..lKU8. 

A  few  islands  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Bible: 
Helita,  now  called  MiUa,  in  the  3Iudlterranean  Sea,  the 
■oene  of  Paulas  shipwreck  (Acts  23:  1);  Patmos,  in  the 
^geaaSea,  to  which  John  was  exiled  for  his  faith  (Rev. 
1:9);  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

If  an  island  is  described  as  a  body  of  land  surrounded 
by  water,  then  the  oontinents  are  only  large  islands;  bat 
evidently  the  I!ible  an  well  a-4.  the  geography  speaks  of 
the  smaller  bodies  thus  surrounded  by  water. 

These  islands  are  not  floating  bodies,  like  cork  swim* 
ming  on  top,  but  high  poiuts  of  land  sticking  out  of  the 
water,  often  only  tops  of  mountains  whose  base  is  on 
the  bottom  of  the  great  sra. 

Long  ago  we  learned  that  the  earth  is  one  fourth  land 
and  three-fourths  water;  and  ibis  proportion  of  Uud  to 
water  may  be  given  on  paper  by  four  squares  of  equal 
sise,  one  of  which  will  represent  the  land. 

But  as  the  islands  of  the  sea  are  lane],  liow  much  of 
this  one  square  belongs  to  them?  The  surface  of  the 
globe  IB  196,900,000  square  miles,  namely,  water  144,000,- 


L«i  us  visit  some  of  these  islands  of  the  sea — and 
it  matters  little  where  we  begin. 

Just  south  of  us   lie  the  West  Indies,  giving  us  su- 
gar, coffee,  spices,  bananas,  tobacco,  etc. 

Away  to  the  north  is  Greenland,  whose  great  gla- 
ciers,  moving  toward  the  nea,  break  off  and  becomo  the 
ili'eaded  icebergs  that  Uoat  southward  and  melt  away. 
The  people,  about  10,000,  nearly  all  Kskimos,  live  along 
ihn  coast  for  about  thirty  miles  inward,  and  the  inte- 
rior has  never  been  explored.  With  the  exception  of 
this  ooast-Iine  of  inhabitants,  the  whole  country  is  a 
vast  icy  waste,  without  bird,  beast,  insect  or  hamaa 
t'fiug.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  "From  Green- 
land's icy  mountains"  no  one  calls  us;  and  naturally 
<j[ie  asks,  why  is  it  called  Green  land  when  it  is  so 
liarren  of  all  greenness?  The  people  are  very  filthy. 
Men  and  women  never  eat  together.  Instead  of 
shaking  hands  they  rub  noses.  They  live  mainly 
on  duck  eggs,  fish,  seals  and  bears.  Full  grown 
potatoes  are  itie  size  of  common  marbles.  Mission- 
ary work  btgan  there  in  1V21  under  Ilans  Egede,  of 
Norway;  and  what  the  Moravian  missionaries  have  there 
done  and  suffered  is  simply  wonderful, 

Iceland  has  a  population  of  7'J,C)00.  All  are  Lutherans, 
in  a  State  Church.  The  people  generally  are  intelligent, 
in  fact  have  long  been  famous  for  their  learning.  IJaviug 
no  schools,  children  are  tanght  by  their  own  parents. 
Few  people  are  rich  and  very  few  are  poor.  They  are 
farmers,  shepherds  and  fishermen.  Iceland  is  noted  for 
its  geysers,  hot  springs,  or  rather  volcanoes  of  boiling 
water  thrown  up  with  a  hissing  noise  several  feet  and 
sometimes  as  high  as  a  church  steeple.  Because  fuel  is 
scarce,  the  people  often  use  these  geysers  (active  only 
once  a  day  and  then  for  only  five  or  ten  minutes)  for 
cooking  their  food. 

Coming  southward  we  mnst  not  forget  the  British 
Isles— Kngland  and  Scotland  forming  one  and  Ireland 
another,  with  many  little  ones  around— so  noted  in  the 
early  history  of  missions   for  the  labors   of   St.  ?%J;av^ 


in  Ireland  and  St.  Colambs  in  Euglaod. 

Due  southward,  just  under  the  equator,  and  about 
1,200  miles  weal  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  lonely 
island  of  St.  Helena,  noted  in  civil  history  for  the  ban- 
iehinent  of  Napoleon  by  the  British  government  in  1815 
and  his  death  there  six  years  later. 

Away  up  northwestward  we  find  the  Aleutian  islands, 
a  long  chain  running  from  Alaska  toward  Asia,  and  with 
it  belonging  to  the  United  Stales.  l*opulalion  00,000.  The 
Greek  Chureh  began  missionary  work  there  about  a 
hnndred  years  ago  for  Kussians^but  little  hm  ever  been 
done  for  the  natives. 

Next  comes  Japan,  a  great   empire   of  islandit,  8,oriO 
i8land»,for37,0U(»,- 
000  people,  islands 
ranging  f  r  o  m  a 
quarter  of  an  acre 
to  millions — noted 
(l)foragreatmi8* 
aionary    work  be- 
gun   about    1550, 
followed  by  a  de- 
fltractive  persecu- 
tion, and    (2)  for 
the   present  won- 
derful  work  of  ^ 
Ohriatianizs  t  i  o  n  ■ 
and    the   changes  s 
going  forward  in  ; 
tfaecivil, religious, 
and  educational  : 
life  of  the  nation.    . 

Just  e  a  B  t  of    ^-^ 
China  is  the  inter- 
esting island  of 
Formosa,    the 

whole  uortheni  part  of  which  is  a  great  ooal 
worked  by  the  natives  (for  which  the  French  were 
at  war  with  China).  Thirty-five  natives  preach  the  gos- 
pel there. 

Due  Kast  are  the  Sandwich  Islands,  with  a  thrilling 
missionary  history.  Calling  to  mind  that  less  than  sev- 
enly-five  years  ago  the  first  Christian  missionary  set  foot 
apon  those  islands,  then  the  home  of  degraded  savages, 
ignorant,  sensual  and  idolatrous,  is  it  not  wonderful  that 
now  they  are  a  Christian  people,  having  a  solid  civiliza- 
tion, self-supporting  churches,  many  schools  and  large 
industries,  yea  even  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  send- 
ing  men  and  means  to  islands  beyoad  them? 

The  whole  story  is  like  a  romance.  The  first  mission* 
ariea  went  there  in  1819.  The  people,  having  already 
thrown  away  their  idols,  were  waiting  for  soroclhiDg 
better.  Many  chiefs  and  ruleni  became  friendly  to  the 
Christians,  and  soon  hundreds  of  the  people  were  bap- 
tized. In  1826  already  a  church  was  built  large  enough 
to  hold  4,000  people,  and  one  day  a  missionary  preached 
twice  to  10,000  people. 

In  1830  a  great  religious  awakening  arose  which  lasted 
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for  years,  and  for  five  years  about  5,000  people  yearly 
were  baptised.  One  missionary  received  1,700  in  one  day. 
Indeed,  snoh  great  changes  did  Christianity  make, 
raising  these  people  from  ignorant  savages  to  an  intelli- 
gent civilization,  that  in  1844,  only  twenty-five  years 
from  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  people  were 
acknowledged  as  an  independent  nation  by  some  of  the 
leading  governments  of  the  world,  onrown  among  them. 
In  1863,  less  than  fifty  years  after  1810,  the  native 
churches  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  field,  lliis  whole 
work  cost  42  ordained  missionaries,  21  teachers,  83  ladies 
and  #1,220,000  for  55,300  converts— ♦22.00  each! 

The  South  Sea  Islands,  about  2,000,  lie  in  groups  be- 
tween the  western 
coast  of  America 
and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia. 
Many  of  these 
have  a  lovely  cli- 
mate and  good 
noil,  and  from 
them  we  have 
tropical  fruits— 
»'ven  arrowroot 
for  babies.  The 
l>eople  of  these 
^v•idely  scattered 
i-lands  differed 
very  much  in  size, 
form,  oolor,  hab- 
its, language  and 
religion;  but  the 
miaaionarieia  found 
them  alike  in  being 
barbarous,  cm  el 
and  degraded. 
What  a  les.qon  on  the  fall  of  man!  Cut  off  from  t 
great  continents,  left  entirely  to  themselves,  unhelpedi 
and  unhiudered,  in  the  most  favorable  natural  circnm- 
stances,  they  for  hundreds  of  years  developed  ail  (hat  i* 
in  the  Tuiiural  man — not  purity,  truth,  goodness,  justioe, 
mercy,  and  love,  but  every  form  of  badness  detailed  in 
Rom.  1:  21-32. 

And  the  gospel  never  won  a  more  wonderful  victory 
than  in  raising  these  people  out  of  this  lowneas  to  their 
present  state.  A  religion  that  can  elevate  a  people  like 
the  FIjians  and  Papuans,  making  their  moral  wilderness 
blossom  as  the  rose,  surely  is  a  religion  that  can  save  to 
the  uttermost. 

The  Fiji  Islands  have  a  history  as  wonderful  as  that 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Fifty  years  ago  the  lowest 
form  of  heathenism  reigned  there,  a  religion  of  canni- 
balism, in  which  the  people  killed,  cooked  and  ate  humao 
sacrifices,  sometimes  a  dozen  at  one  festival.  ^M 

Now  Christianity  rules  these  islands.     Almost  every" 
family  has  daily   worship,  and  on    the   Lord's   Day  the 
churches  are  crowded.     Hundreds  of  people  are  mission* 
ariea  to  other  islands,  and  four  newspapers  are  published. 
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One  of  these  islands  ia  speoially  noted,  Tahiti.  The 
-t  .:  V  is  told  in  The  Mght  of  Toil,  long  ago  puhliahed 
i.  Hie  American  Tract  Society,  giving  an  account  of 
Ibe  labo»  and  self-denials,  the  discouragements  and 
p%nd  t)ucce«s  of  the  first  misaionaries  to  tha'  dark  laud. 

Westward  300  miles  are  the  New  Hebrides,  one  of 
»hich,  Erromanga,  ia  noted  as  the  place  where  the  ven- 
'■niMe  missionary,  John  Williams,  was  clubbed  to  death 
1)V  parage  natives  in  1839. 

By  the  way,  a  most  interesting  ohapter  is  the  history 
of  missionary  ships  used  iu  this  island  work.     Ilave  you 


"What  though  the  spicy  breezei 
Blow  soft  o'er  Ceylon's  i«lo." 

giving  us  coffee,  tea,  many  Bpice9,7quinine,  black  lead, 
&o.  Many  natives  Bpeak  KngUah.  Many  of  them  use 
American  ooal-oil  for  light,  and  coal- oil  stoves  for  cook- 
ing. Missionary  work  waa  begun  there  seventy  years 
ago;  but  only  about  1 50,000  of  its  2,750,000  have  become 
ChrifltianB.  The  British  government  has  00,000  children 
ia  1,300  schools. 

Australia  in  the  largest  island  in  the  world — nearly  am 
large  as  the  United  Suips.     Half   of   its   2,250,000 '^are 
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not  beard  of  the  "Morning  Star,"  yea,  several  of  them? 
The  sad  fact  ia  told  that  the  natives  of  the  Soulh  Sea 
Islands  are  rapidly  dyinjj  off,  caused  largely  by  epidem- 
\ci  (1848,  by  measles,  10,000;  1853,by  umall-por,  10,000; 
1875,  by  measles,  80,000)  and  partly  also  by  the  great 
change  of  dress,  food,  and  manner  of  living  since  their 
Christiani7.ation. 

Northwest  of  Australia  He  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Java,  Aa., 
right  on  the  equator,  but  with  a  delightful  climate  be- 
cause of  the  sea-breeze.  From  these  come  our  cloves, 
nutmegs  and  other  spices,  ebony,  sandal-wood  and  gutta- 
percha. 

On  Borneo  live  the  Dyaks,  whose  bouses  are  al!  on 
poats  and  are  reached  by  ladders.     They  are   bnilt  200 
or  300  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  sometimes  large  enough 
^^U>  bold  the  entire  village. 

^H  Near  Java  is  the  island  of  Krakaloa,  famous  for  its 
^Tolcanio  eruption  of  dust  about  two  yoars  ago,  the  dust 
|i  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  earth,  giving  us  last  year 
.  our  peculiar  sunsets  and  sunrises  of  pink,  red  and  blue. 
Between  India  and  the  equator  is  Ceylon,  of  which  we 
«og: 


Christians.  It  used  to  be  a  convict  colony  of  England, 
lis  ctimate  is  the  opposite  of  our  own,  cold  in  our  sum- 
mpr  and  hot  in  our  winter. 

Tasmania  is  a  beautiful  country,  but  has  a  dreadful 
people.  In  1H04  England  made  it  a  penal  colony,  and 
missionary  work  iu  largely  among  these  convicts  and 
their  children.     Ten  societies  have  missions  there. 

New  Zealand  lies  like  a  boot  with  the  foot  turned  up. 
It  has  1,000  miles  of  railroad  and  7,500  miles  of  tele- 
gnph  lines. 

I  close  with!  Madaga!>oar,  just  east  of  the  coast  of 
Africa,  one  of  the  most  interesting  islands  in  midsionary 
history.  It  ia  very  large,  nearly  1,000  miles  long  by  300 
wide,  three  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  4,000,000. 

Missionary  work,  begun  in  1B18,  prospered  greatly; 
but  on  the  death  of  the  king,  who  encouraged  it,  his 
widow,  Ranavalona,  opposed  it  with  great  persecutions. 
Thousands  of  Christians  were  putto death.  All  the  mis- 
sionaries left,  and  from  1830  to  1802  all  public  Christian 
work  ceased.  But  many  natives  kept  the  faith  and  held 
secret  meetings,  recognizing  each  other  by  a  sacred  pass- 


word,  one  sayinj;,  "Wilt  thou  not  fturely  pat  me  to 
death?**  and  the  other  aoBWering,  "I  will  not  put  thee  to 
death."  {From  Jer.  36:  IS,  Id;  the  aeoret  oath  of  King 
Zedekiah  to  the  prophet.)  During  this  time  of  Beoret 
preaching  and  worship  many  became  Christiana. 

In  IBGl  the  qneen  died,  and  her  son  who  had  alwayR 
favored  Christianity  toot  the  throne  and  publicly  burned 
the  great  national  god — a  piece  of  wood,  big  as  a  manV 
thumb,  wrapped  in  scarlet  eiUt 


chiefs  (ho  different  from  the  miBeionary  history  of  orr- 
ilized  China  and  India),  illustrating  1  Cor.  2:  14,  lad 
1  Cor.  1 :  2U. 


In  the  West  Indies  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  is  aiding  misflion  work  in  Haiti  ud 
employing  a  missionary  in  Cuba.     The  African  Metbo- 
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And  next  ytar  when  the  missionaries  returred,  x\wy 
found  {after  ihirty-two  years  of  persecutujnj  25  congre- 
gations, 740  members  and  T.OOO  adberunls. 

In  ImV"?  a  m(?moriat  churt'h  was  built  on  the  very  spot 
where  liasaLima,  the  firH  martyr^  was  put  to  death;  and 
one  year  later  the  people  saw  that  wonderful  sight,  the 
public  burning  of  ibeir  idols. 

To-day  Madagascar  has  1,200  congregations,  72,000 
meraberfi,  250,ouu  adherents,  UOO  native  pastors,  4,200 
helpers,  900  schools  with  50,000  children,  and  we  de- 
voutly say:  "What  hath  God  wrought!"  The  progress 
of  the  Qospel  on  that  island  has  not  been  by  steps  bat 
by  leaps,  and  we  even  cease  to  feel  surprise. 

The  missionary  history  of  these  islands  of  the  sea 
shows  us: 

1.  Christianity  is  equally  suited  to  low  and  high,  to 
bond  and  free,  to  barbarian  and  Greek,  to  sav^e  and 
civilized,  and  can  raise  up  tbe  lowest. 

2.  The  wonderful  readiness  of  these  lowest  people  to 
Accept  the  gospel,  indeed  often  led  by  kings,  queens  and 


dist  K|iiscu|iul  Church  Ims  inisttiMUs  in  Huli  .iimI  in  some 
of  the  smaller  islands.  Among  the  English  Suciv-ttes  the 
Wosleyan,  and  Baptists,  and  the  Church  of  England  So- 
cieties have  larj^e  and  prosperous  missions,  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  has  established  itsell J 
80  well  in  Jamaica  that  tbe  churches  there  are  now  sup-j 
porting  misttinnariea  in  Africa. 

The  Mis(«ions  in  the  Dutch  Kvini  Indies  are  cbiefly  con« 
ducted  by  the  Dutch  and  Dannish  Missionary  Societiet.;] 
The  London  Missionary  Society  has  been  successful  in  i 
work  on  the  Island  of  New  Gninea. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  hare  large  church  org 
zations  which  are  supporting  some  missionaries  amo 
the  natives. 

The  Ilawaiian  IslaudB  have  become  so  far  ChrisUan* 
izcd  that  no  misjiionaries  are  sent  there  from  abroad,  and 
the  Hawaiian  Churches  have  miKsiunaries  in  theMargae* 
t<aA,  Gilbert,  Marshall,  and  Caroline  Islands. 

UIcnONESIA. 

The  work  of  tbe  American  Board  in  MicroQesia  was 


[un  in  1H.'>2  on  tne  Caroline  Islands.  "'Twenty-nine 
ercnt  ialands  are  now  occupied,  and  on  fully  half  of 
m  heatbeniani  hai!  disappeared.  Miiru  than  twenty 
ive  preachers  have  been  raised  up,  of  whom  the  ma- 
ty are  doing  faithful  and  efTeotive  work.  There  are 
ut  forty  organized  churches,  with  a  membership,  it  is 
mated,  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousaud." 
The  ftiory  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Pin- 
up, an  island  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Pe- 
te, OQG  of  the  Caroline  group,  is  most  intereuling. 


The  story  is  related  by  Rev.  K.  W.  Logan,  as  follows: 
"Six  natives  of  Pingelap  bod  previously  been  brought 
to  Ponape  by  a  trader,  as  bis  servants.  When  their  time 
of  service  ended,  ho  set  them  adrift  ;'and,lboing  stranger* 
in  a  strange  land,  they  knew  not  what'to'do.  Presently 
they  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  missionary,  to  whom  they 
resorted  in  their  trouble,  andjwere  permitted  tousesome 
native  houses  and  to  ouItivateapieceof^Und.  They  were 
also  invited  to  attend  school.  They  became  so  interested 
that  at  length  they  eat  up  often  until  midnight  to  study 
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ly  the  ligbt  of  a  cocoanui-oil  lamp.  In  a  few  months  two 
of  them  began  to  read  the  gospels,  which  hfwl  been  trans- 
lated into  the  Ponapean  tongue.  They  gave  such  good 
evidence  that  the  truth  had  found  lodgment  in  their 
hearts,  that  they  were  baptized,  one  receiving  the  name 
of  Thomas,  the  other  of  David.  After  eight  mouths  of 
flchooling,  a  resiiel  touched  at  Ponape,  whoee  captain 
kindly  offered  to  carry  them  back  to  their  homes.  Mr. 
Stnrges  advised  them  to  go  and  tell  their  people  what 
they  had  learned  of  Jesus  and  the  way  of  life. 

"They  went,  and  at  once  began  telling  the  'old,  old 
Btory.'  Violent  opposition  waa  aroused,  but  they  per- 
aiated.  Finally  the  heathen  high-priest,  as  at  Mt.  Camiel 
of  old,  gathered  a  large  assembly,  promising  by  incanta- 
tions to  kill  Thomas  and  David.  While  performing  the 
preliminary  rites,  he  became  so  frenzied  thut  he  fell  pros- 
trate, and  lay  like  one  dead.  The  native? 
gathered  abotit  him,  and  used  all  the  n- 
Btorativc  processes  they  knew  of,  but 
without  avail.  They  thought  him  dead. 
It  occurred  to  some  one  to  summon  the- 
teachers.  They  came,  and,  kneeling  be- 
Bide  the  prostrate  form,  engaged  In 
prayer.  The  priest  returned  to  con- 
BOionaneM  before  the  prayer  was  tinishe<l : 
and  the  mtiltitude  at  once  declared  tha 
the  new  religion  had  triumphed.  TIm 
people  were  now  more  willing  to  listt  i>. 
and  the  next  news  wafted  to  Pouni-^ 
was  that  Pingelap  had  forsaken  its  uld 
hostility,  and  was  earnestly  seeking  i  i.< 
Hght 

"A  teacher  was  at  once  sent  from  3'<' 
nape,  and  the  progress  was  wonderful 
Their  bouses  bad  only  been  thatch*  •! 
roofs,  the  eaves  resting  on  the  ground.  A 


hole  in  the  gable,  through  which  the  occupants  crawled 
their  hands  and  knees,  served  for  both  door  and  windo' 
There  was  no  floor  save  a  few  cocoannt  leaves  spread  oi 
the  ground.  But  the  people  now  (^elected  a  beautiful' 
site  on  the  beach,  and  built  for  themselves  a  village 
houses,  raised  on  posts,  with  floors  and  sides,  doors,  and 
openings  for  windows.  Coral  was  bnrned  to  make  lime, 
and  the  whole  neatly  whitcwasbed.  Coral  rock  was  dug 
out  of  the  reef,  and  a  church  largo  enough  to  seat  ux 
hundred  was  built;  also  a  commodious  dwelling  for  ih 
teacher.  Cloth  was  bought  of  the  traders,  and  men,  w- 
men  and  children  were  soon  decently  clothed.  The  da; 
school  numbered  sometimes  three  hundred,  and  theSa 
hath  school  filled  the  great  church.  Morning  and  evea< 
ing,  as  well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  nearly  the  entire  popuJi- 
lion  assembled  to  hear  the  gospel.  Liquor  and  tobacco 
were  banished  from  the  island,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments  became  their  code  of  laws.  A  police  force  was 
choBen,  a  stone  jail  erected,  and  justice  administered  so 
speedily  and,  on  the  whole,  so  jnBtly,that  their  court  pro- 
cedures might  perhaps  be  copied  with  advantage  even 
by  more  civilized  coraraunitieB. 

"Kor  was  this  a  transent  wave  of  enthnsiaem.  They 
have  gone  steadily  on  for  twelve  years,  with  less  of  re* 
action  than  often  follows  revival  seasons  at  home. 
Thomas  returned  to  Ponape,  and,  having  spent  three 
years  in  school,  is  now  the  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  of 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  the  inhabitantu  of  the  island.  All  this  ba» 
been  accomplished  without  expense  to  ChristiaDB  at  home, 
except  80  much  as  is  involved  in  the  yearly  visits  of  the 
'Morning  Star.* 

"The  Pingelap  Church  has  sent  out  one  of  its  mem 
as  a  mit'sionary  tu  the  islands  beyond,  and   their  yearl; 
(!(}nir]lmtiuns  to  the  American  Board  are  not  far  from 
one  hundred  dollars." 

The   Weslcyan   Methodist   Church   has  a  Conference 
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on  the    Friendly    Idliunlcs 

»hicb  reported  at  the  cI"Hf 

of  Ig^-t  that  there  were  !-'« 

clu|Hi1s,    12  0    initi8ioDarii->' 

ind  assistanls,   1,410   loviil 

pnacbers,  1^123  class  leail- 

ers,  7,33fl  chnrcb  memberK, 

287  probationers,  120  Sab- 

btthBcfaools  with  500  teach- 

«n.    The  South   Sea  Mi^• 

lions,  in  addition  to  tliosu 

on    the    Friendly    Islaiidti, 

embrace    950   chapels,   .loii 

other   preaching  places,  72 

missionaries  and  assistaiitti, 

1.900  local  preachers,  Z,^^v^  i 

class  leaders,  27,170  mem- 

ben,     5,061     probation  er»:, 

IfSOv")  Sabbath  schools  with 

2,501   teachers  and  43,789 

scholars. 


A  SCENE  OK  AlPAJtO,    OILBKKT  I!II>A3nJ9. 


^P  An  Independent  Chnrch  In  the  Friendly  Islands. 
An  interesting  article  appears  in  the  London  Christian 
World  concerning  the  recent  Wealeyan  secession  move- 
ment in  the  Friendly  iHlandn.  It  appears  that  a  very 
large  namber  of  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  Wen 
leyan  Church  in  the  Islands  have  Receded  from  that  body 
and  formed  themselves  into  the  Independent  or  Free 
Chnrch  of  Tonga.  The  name  Tonga,  as  now  generally 
anderstood,  stands  for  the  whole  Friendly  Island  group. 
Half  a  century  ago  it  was  not  so.  Tonga  then  stood  for 
one  island  only,  which  was  called  Tougatabu  (Sacred 
tonga).  When  Captain  Cook  firstdiacoveredlhisgroupof 
islands  his  reception  was  so  peaceful  that  he  named  them 
the  Friendly  Islands,  a  name  which  has  clung  to  them 
to  the  present  day. 

It  was  about  sixty  years  ago  that  the  first  Wesleyan 
misfionaries  went  to  Tonga — Revs.  John  Thomas,  Nath- 
aniel Turner,  James  Watkin,  and  Peter  Turner,  betn^ 
amongst  the  first  who  were  sent  there.  They  soon  foand 
the  name  given  to  the  place  by  Captain  Cook  a  complete 
misnomer.  A.  company  of  missionaries  belonging  to  an- 
other society  had  previoualy  been  compelled  to  leave  the 
islands  on  account  of  the  hostility  and  ferocity  of  the  na- 
tives; and  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  had  much  hardship 
and  danger  to  endure  before  success  crowned  their 
efforts.  In  a  few  years,  however,  large  numbers  of  ihe 
Tongans  embraced  Christianity,  and  crowds  of  people 
became  anxious  to  attend  the  schools. 

^^  A,    PENTKCOSTAL    VISITATION. 

^Prhe  widow  of  the  Rev.  N.  Turner,  one  of  the  last  snr- 
vivors  of  the  pioneer  band,  says  that  the  evangelization 
of  Tonga  was  a  second  day  of  Pentecost,  and  that  such 
was  the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
that  the  whole  mission  party  sometimes  sat  up  all  night 


tilo  that  some  of  the  missionaries  with  their  wives  and 
children  were  in  imminent  peril  of  their  lives.  Notwith- 
standing these  interruptions,  the  work  grew  until  heath- 
enii>m  was  entirely  abolished  from  the  Friendly  Islands. 
The  Tongan  has  always  been  a  favorite  mission  with 
the  Wesleyan  Church.  It  had  been  carried  on  among  a 
uoble  race,  and  its  success  had  been  complete.  T'onga  has 
for  many  years  produced  splendid  native  ministers  and 
catechists.  In  this  respect  she  has  not  only  supplied  her 
pulpile,  but  sent  men  of  ability  and  of  apostolic  spirit 
and  labor  to  B'iji.  Samoa,  and  other  islands  of  the  PaciBo 
Tonga,  has  also  been  a  large  contributor  to  the  funds  of 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society.  Ten  years  ago  she  con- 
tributed as  much  as  £3,000  or  £4,000  per  annum. 

A  BOTiX  COXTSRT. 

The  most  prominent  Tongan  upon  the  scene  since  the 
discovery  of  the  Friendly  Islands  is  King  George,  still 
living.  Karly  in  life  he  became  a  Christian.  He  had  to  suf- 
fer persecution.  His  heathen  neighbors  made  war  upoa 
him,  but  he  has  Hved  to  see  his  country  emerge  from 
heathenism  to  the  position  of  a  Christian  nation.  He  ha» 
given  to  his  kingdom  a  constitution  with  the  laws  and 
the  appointments  of  a  nation.  Some  years  ago  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  war  ship  that  had  been  cruising  id 
the  Pacitic  went  to  the  Friendly  Islands.  When  he  saw 
King  George  come  alongside  in  his  royal  canoe,  and  id 
the  dress  of  a  British  officer,  he  said,  "Ho  is  every  inol> 
a  king;  give  him  twenty-one  guns." 

Formerly  Tonga  was  directly  connected  with  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  London.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  Australasian  Conference  in  1855,  Tonga, 
in  common  with  all  the  other  South  Sea  missions,  became- 
incorporated  in  the  newly-formed  conference,  and  was 
managed  by  a  missionary  committee  sitting  in  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  WesleyaD 
Church  in  the  southern  world  soon  necessitated  the  for- 


to  prepare  bnoks  and  leciona  for  them.    Ten  years  later, 
;)wever,  the  heathen  party  became  so  warlike  and  hos-    matiun  of   four  annual  conferences,  with  one  Triennial 
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General  Gonfereooe.  When  thta  change  was  effected 
Tonga,  Btill  in  common  with  the  other  miMioDs,  was  as- 
flociated  with  lhe?iew  South  VTalee  and  Queensland  Con- 
ference, and  coDtinoed  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  mis- 
eioiis  in  Sydney. 

In  the  year  1881  King  George  and  the  church  in  Tonga 
sent  a  formal  application  to  the  General  Conference  re- 
questing that  Tonga  mi^bt  cease  to  be  called  a  misBioni  and 
might  be  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  New  South 
"Walesaad  Qtieeniland  Conferenoea  astbat  occupied  hy 


TOUTH   or   raUUIDLT   I8LK8. 


ao  ordinary  colonial  district.  This  reqnest  wa^  based  upon 
the  most  signitioaut  fact,  that  there  was  not  a  heathen  or 
an  idol  in  the  whole  of  Tonga.  The  General  Conference 
immediately  complied  with  therfquest,  and  the  next  year 
Tonga  ceased  to  be  a  mission,  and  became  possessed  of 
equal  rights  in  church  matters  with  any  other  colonial 
district.  In  1SH4  King  George  made  certain  applications 
to  the  General  Conference  for  the  transfer  of  the  Tongan 
Ohuroh  from  the  New  S.juth  Wales  Conference  to  the 
New  Zealand  Conftronoe.  The  General  Conference  ap- 
pointed an  inflnential  deputation  to  go  to  Tonga  and  make 
ioquiry  asto  the  desirability  of  snch  a  step.  Their  report 
led  to  the  confirmation  of  existing  arrangements. 

The  Tongan  representatives  at  the  General  Conference, 
■■eocntly  held  in  Christ  church,  New  Zealand,  returned  to 
tbeir  homes  greatly  dissatisfied.  The  people  took  the  mat- 


ter into  their  own  hands,  and  petitioned  the  kingto  alio 
the  church  to  be  formed.  The  king,  after  consulting  will 
Mr.  Baker,  premier  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  former  Wb 
leyan  minister,  sent  for  Rev.  J.  B.  Watkin,  who  hasl 
more  than  twenty  years  in  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  tiA 
appointed  him  the  first  minister  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Tonga.  In  three  weeks  1 1,000  adherents  of  the  AVesleyan 
Church,  with  twelve  ordained  native  ministers,  800loc»] 
preachers,  000  school  teachers,  700  ctasR  leaders,  and  up- 


wards of  8,000  members  seceded  to  the  new  connectici 
In  many  of  the  islands  beautiful  churches  areempty,and 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  the  Tongan  banian  lr«s 
large  congregaLioiis  assemble.  The  king  and  court  party 
are  thoroughly  with  the  new  order  of  things.  Wh.it  those 
officially  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  parent  Coo* 
ference  may  do,  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  ISncydoprndia  Jir itannica  say »ot  the  people 
Friendly  Islands:  "They  have  strict  uolions  of  etiq 
and  gradations  of  rank;  their  natural  independence  and 
self-esteem  is  perhaps  fostered  by  their  freqnent  empl 
ment  as  the  leacders  of  others,  for  which  however,  th 
show  much  aptitude;  otherwise  they  are  amiable 
courteous.     Their  women  are  kindly  treated  and  only  do 
the  lightest  work.     Their  houses  are  slightly  built,  btt! 


iquet^^^ 
and 
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rroauding  groundii  aud  roads  are  laid  oui  with 
care  and  taste.  Tbey  are  brave  and  not  devoid  of 
InU^Ilectually  they  are  the  mostadvanced  of  the 
e«iaQ  race,  and  exercise  an  influenoo  over  distant 
t>ors.  Their  prior  conversion  to  Christianity  gave 
natural  aa  well  aa  moral  advantages  over  others." 


The  Narigrators*  or  Sanioan  Islaodg. 

>  Narigators'  or  Samoan  Iislands  are  sixteen  in  num 
The  largest  are  Maaua,  Tutuila,  Upolu,  Apia,  Ma- 
'oaitaleleaga,  Savali,  and  MaLautu.  Fifteen  years 
ke  population  was  eAlimated  at  66,000.  It  is  sup- 
that  it  is  now  larger. 

islands  were  visited  by  a  French  vessel  in  1787, 
several  of  the  party  wore  treacherously  murdered. 
were  firdt  visited  by  a  missionary  in  1830  and  now 
flu'e  reported  over  3,000  church  members  and  over 
I  native  adherents, 

\  London  Missionary  Society  have  on  Tutaila  one 
ted  misTiioaary  aud  25  native  pastors.  On  Upolu, 
uned  missionaries  and  83  native  pastors.  On  Savaii, 
lined  missionaries  and  44  native,   pastors   or  teacb- 

nacivcs  are  large  and  of  a  light  copper  color,  and 

great  kindness  and  love  for   their  children.     The 

lo  the  cooking.     The  women  are  held  in  much  con- 

ktion.     They  take  care  of  the  bouse  and  children, 

:e  the  food  for  cooking,  and  do  all  the  indoor  work. 

cient  religion  of  the  islanders  acknowledged  one 

od,  but  they  paid  less  worship   to    him    than    to 

their  war-gods.  They  had  a  god  of  earthquakes, 

ho  supported  the  earth,  and  gods  of  lightning:, 

End  hnrricant'R,  and  also  many    iufeiior   gods   who 

id   over  certain  district*;  and   they   had  carved 

I  wood  and  stone^,  erected  in  memory  of  oertaiu 

whom  they  worshiped. 

ollowiug  in  the  account  of  the  introduction  of 
nity  among  them:  The  Rt'V.  John  WiIliams,who 
issionary  on  Raialea,  one  of  the  Society  Islands, 
rd  of  the  Navigators'  IsUnds,  nearly  two  thous- 
liles  distant,  and  determined  to  visit  them  and  give 
.e  gospel,  aud  in  1S30  sailt^d  from  Raiatt^a  in  a 
'eesel  with  seven  native  tc^achcra. 

eir  way  ihey  stopped  at  the  island  of  Tongata- 

here  they  found  Fauea,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  Nav- 

rs*  Tslandii,  and    t)y   hitt  request  they  took  him  with 

and  explained  to  him  the  gospeL     He  seemed  to 

't*  the  message  and  rtaid  he  had  no  doubt  the  chiefs 

>cople  would  gladly  receive  them,  but  he  feared  op- 

iD  from  a  pefsun  called  Tamafainga,  in  whom  the 

I  the  god's  dwell,  and  who  was  a  terror  to  all  tlio 

.nts. 

approached  the  island  of  Savaii.  As  soon  as  the 
■eaohed  the  shore  a  number  of  natives  came  off  in 
Lnoe.>!,  and  welcomed  Fauea  to  his  native  land, 
ome  conversation  the  chief  inquired,  "Where  is 
inga?"    "Oh  I"  replied  the  poople,  "Miu  is  dead,  he 
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in  deadi  he  vias  killed  teu  or  twelve  daya  ago."  Alrooct 
frantic  with  joy  at  this  information,  Fauea  leaped  about 
the  deck,  shouting,  **Tlif  dfvil  is  dead!  tbcdcvil  is  dead! 
onr  work  in  done;  the  devil  is  dead!" 

On  the  first  Sabbaih  aftfr  their  arrival.  raimt'«  c-nnic 
off  to  the  vessel,  bringing  articles  for  bartt-r.  Fama  tn- 
forraed  the  people  that  the  ship  was*  vn  lotUy  or  a  pray- 
ing abi]),  and  that  as  it  was  le  aso  aa^  \\  sacred  day.  ilry 
could  not  trade  with  them  until  tlie  morrow.  This  in- 
formation eiirprisfd  them,  but  Fauea,  collecting  a  rrin-Ie 
around  bim  od  the  deck  of  the  ^hip,  8taied  the  object  of 
the  mtssionariea  in  eorn* 
ing  among  them,  inform- 
ed them  that  a  uumbtr 
of  islands  had  embraced 
Christianity,  and  speci- 
fied Bome  of  the  advan* 
tagcs  which  the  inbabi- 
tantws  were  deriving  from 
this  new  religion.  "Can 
the  religion  of  thoae  for- 
eigners be  any  thing  but 
wise  and  good?"  said  tht* 
chief  to  his  countrymen. 
'*Let  us  look  at  them. 
and  then  at  oursuhf:  ; 
their  heads  are  covered, 
while  ours  are  exposeil 
to  tho  heut  of  the  «nn 
and  the  wet  of  the  rain. 
Their  bodies  are  clothed 
all  over  with  beautirnl 
cloth,  while  we  havu 
uothiug  but  a  band.igt- 
of  leaves  around  our 
waists;  they  have  th/thi-s 
upon  their  very  feel, 
while  oure  are  like  the  dogV 

iM'isSOl" 
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L*iuk  at  their  axes,  their 
and  their  other  properly,  how  rich  they  arc!" 
This  address  was  listened  to  with  great  interest  by  the 
natives,  who  crowded  around  the  speaker,  and  with  out- 
stretched necks  and  gaping  mouths  carefully  caught  the 
words  as  they  fell  from  his  lips. 

While  Fauea  was  thus  employed  on  board  the  vessel, 
his  wife,  who  had  gone  on  shore  with  the  teachers  and 
their  wives,  was  equally  diligent  In  describing  to  the  na- 
tives the  wonders  she  had  seen,  and  the  value  of  the  re- 
ligion which  was  now  brought  to  their  island.  When 
food  was  offered,  she  stood  up  and  asked  a  bici-sing  Jn 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude.  Malietoa,  the 
king,  though  engaged  in  a  war,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Tamafainga,  received  them  kindly,  and  declared  that  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life. 

Utrodiictiftfi  of  Chrlsllatilty  Into  Knrotongm. 
Mr.  F.  E.  AnioIdFoster  gives  the  following  account 
of  how  Cliristianity  was  introduced  into  Rarotonga. 

Two  missionaries  were  sent  from  England  to  the  Soci- 
ety Islands. 


The   first   whose  heart-t  the  Lord  opened  were  im 
young  men  who  beg.an  to  pray    by    themselves,  meetini 
seeretly  for  that  purpose  in  a  wood.  This  happened  joi 
when  all  the  missionaries  had  for  a  time  left  the  island 
On  their retuni  they  found  iliat  large  numbers  had  joine 
tb.niselves  to  the  two    young  men,  and  that  they  wen 
known  among  the  other  natives  by  the   name  of  th 
"praying  people." 

What  a  change  had  taken  place  in  ashort  time!  Noi 
tlriKe  very  people  who  before  paid  no  heed  to  the  thing 
iliii  were  told  tbnm  by  the  missionaries,  came   togetlil 

^_     _,_ ,«„- ^__.^^  eagerly  to    h  e  a  r  th 

Word  of  God. 

It  was  not  long  befo 
the   king  of  the    chitj 
island  deol.ired  bin 
a  Christian,  and  his  ejj 
:iniple  was  followed 
nearly    all  his   enbjeoti 
The  people    with  on 
consent    brought    ifaeir 
idols  to  the  missionarie 
the   idol    temples    we 
deKtroycd,    and    ne 
built  churches  pot  upi 
their  place. 

Europeans  who  viKit«4l 
the  islands  a  few  yei 
later  saw  with  u.-^ioni!.!! 
ment  tidy,  Kngli8h-lt>o| 
ing  collages,  each  on 
wiih  its  own  garde 
sUndingin  the  place  of 
1  he  wretched  native  hot«, 
.1  n  d  well-dressed  chil- 
dren, with  b(M>k)i  and 
slate  in  band,,  coming  to 
Wonderful,  indeed,  was  the  change 


and  from  school. 

that  had  been  brought  about  in  the  state  of  these  islands 

by  the  entrance  of  Christianity. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  islanders  changed 
their  nature,  and  left  their  evil  habits  behind  them  all  it 
once;  bnt  that  they  were  really  in  earnest  about  their 
new  religion  was  proved  by  their  anxiety  to  make  known 
to  others  the  blessings  which  they  bad  themselves  lo 
lately  learneil  to  value  rightly. 

After  a  time  it  was  arranged  that  some  of  the  Englidi 
Hiissinnaries  should  leave  the  Society  Islands,  and  go  I* 
new  groups,  where  the  gospel  had  never  yet  been  made 
known.  Each  of  the  missionarieB  was  to  take  two  or 
three  groups  under  bis  special  care,  and  the  plan  wasthat 
a  certain  number  of  native  Christians — some  married, 
and  some  single — should  go  with  each  ship,  and  tbatoatf 
or  two  of  tlieui  should  be  left  upon  each  importaot 
island  that  they  came  to.  These  young  teachers  did  not 
know  a  great  deal,  but  they  were  chosen  from  among  th* 
best  and  most  earnest  of  tho  Christians,  and  it  was  tbon^bl 
that  they  knew  enough  to  be  able  to  prepare  the  people 
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for  the  coming  of  the  EngliHh.  missionaries,  and  make 
them  anxioos  to  learn  more. 

Tho  only  one  of  these  missionaries  whose  adventures  I 
can  lell  yon  of  now  was  a  Mr.  ^V'i]Iiam8,  who  set  sail  at 
once  from  the  Society  to  the  Cook's  Islauds,  u  small  group 
in  which  Christianity  had  never  yet  been  preached. 

On  one  of  these  islands  Mr.  Williams  found  two  men 
and  fonr  women,  who  told  him  that  their  home  was  not 
here,  but  in  another  island  called  Rarotonga,  and  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  return  to  it^  They  did  not 
know,  however,  how  to 
find  their  way  back,  and 
even  had  they  known  it 
their  little  canoes  were 
not  nearly  strong  enough 
to  undertake  the  long 
voyage  in  safety. 

It  was  most  likely 
some  accident — s  o  m  e 
sadden  storm,  perhaps — 
that  had  driven  them 
away  from  their  homes 
to  thi^  unknown  land; 
but  Mr.  Williams  could 
not  help  feeling  that  it 
was  God's  care  which 
had  caused  these  people 
to  corav  from  their  own 
home  iti  a  land  where 
they  bad  the  moans  of 
bearing  of  God*s  glo 
rioiiN  prtiniiscs. 

No  sooner  had  they  be  - 
come  Christiana  them- 
selves, than  they  oamc 
to  Mr.  Williams,  praying 
him  that  he  wnuld  take 

them  home  in  his  sLip,  and  oonio  himself  and  teitch 
their  friends.  Tlieir  eagerness  was  great,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams agreed  to  do  as  ihey  wished;  but  when  be  came  Lo 
a«k  the  natives  around  him  where  Rarotunga  was.noone 
<ould  tell  him,  and  one  old  man  t^veu  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  godn  ha<l  taken  it  up  and  carried  it  away — where 
he  could  not  tell. 

Mr.  Williams  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  however,  and 
taking  on  board  the  natives  of  Rarotonga  be  set  out  in 
March  of  the  lost  island.  For  several  days  their  search 
wa<i  uDsuccvSKfiil,  and  at  last  the  patience  of  those  on 
hoaril  was  almost  tired  ottt, 

Karly  one  morning  the  captain  came  to  Mr.  Williams 
and  told  him  plainly  that  they  muft  give  up  the  search, 
or  they  would  all  be  starved.  Mr.  Williams  begged  him 
to  wait  till  eight  o'clock,  and  promised  that  if  they  were 
not  successful  by  that  lime  be  would  turn  baok.  The 
next  hour  was  an  anxious  one  for  Mr,  Williams:  four 
times  be  sent  a  native  sailor  to  the  top  of  the  mast  to  see 
if  there  was  any  land  near,  and  four  times  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 


Once  more  he  sent  the  lad  to  look,  and  as  he  r<tood 
waiting  below,  he  heard  the  glad  cry,  "Here,  here  Js  the 
laud  we  have  been  seeking!"  They  stood  eagerly  watch- 
ing, and  as  the  clouds  slowly  rolled  away,  they  saw  before 
them  aheautifnl  tree-covered  island.  They  sailed  towards 
it,  and  on  reaching  it  sent  a  canoe,  with  one  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  ifland  and  one  of  the  teachers,  to  expbtin  to 
the  people  of  Rarotonga  the  errand  on  which  tlie  white 
mau  had  come,  and  W  lieg  that  the  king  of  the  island 
would  como  on  board  tliu  fhip. 

The  king  ac-ct'pted  the 


P*--^ilii!, 


wirs  or  utm(Aiffc,  cmsr  or  apia. 


Ny  invitation  readily 
•  nough,  a  ii  d  showed 
much  plcasuriral  finding 
that  one  of  (he  women 
who  had  been  brought 
i  back  in  the  missionary 
ship  was  his  consin.  Tie 
embraced  her  warmly, 
and  they  "rubbed  noses" 
together,  which  is  the 
SimthSea  Islanders'  way 
of  shaking  hands. 

The  Rarotongans 
pceraed  so  friendly,  that 
i  I  was  arranged  tliat  the 
native  Christians  and 
their  wives  should  spend 
the  night  on  the  island. 
Karly  next  morning, 
however,  they  came  to 
Mr.  Williams  in  great 
trouble  —  t  h  e  women 
with  their  clothing  all 
spoilt  and  torn— and  tuld 
him  how  terribly  they 
bad  been  ill-treated  dur- 
ing the  night- 

At  first  it  was  tbonpht  that  it  would  be  uns.ifo  for  them 
to  return,  and  Mr.  Williams  feared  he  should  be  obliged 
to  leave  Rarotonga  for  the  present;  but  after  some  con- 
sultation, one  of  the  teachers,  Papciba,  declared  him*vlf 
willing  to  remain  on  the  inland  with  the  six  native  Chris- 
tians, and  to  du  what  he  uould  in  teaching  these  savage 
people,  till  Mr.  Williams  should  come  back  again.  Taking 
with  him  nothing  but  his  Testament  and  a  fMiv,'  Bcboot 
books,  Papeiha  rejoined  bis  friends  on  shore,  and  then 
the  ship  sailed  away,  and  these  seven  brave  men  and 
women  were  left  to  cjirry  on  their  dangerous  work  among 
a  people  who  had  already  shown  themselves  very  ill-dis- 
posed toward  thciu. 

No  sooner  was  the  ship  out  of  sight  than  the  teacher 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  king's  house,  followed  by  a 
large  and  angry  crowd  who  threatened  to  rob  him  of  hU 
coat  and  hat.  They  wero  kept  in  some  order,  however, 
by  the  king,  who  bade  the  stranger  speak,  and  say  on 
what  business  he  h'ad  come.  The  teacher  replied  that  he 
bad  come  to  teach  them  about  the  true  God,  that  they 
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might  learn  to  worhlii|»  him  only,  and  to  bnrn  their  idol^ 
of  wood  and  feathers,  which  they  called  "godfl."  When 
the  people  beard  this,  ihey  cried  out  in  disntay,  "WhatI 
born  Iho  go<U!  what  gods  shall  we  have  then?  and  what 
shall  we  do  without  the  gods?" 

That  very  evening  the  C'hriatianti  met  together  for 
family  prayers,  to  which  many  of  the  natives  also  came, 
out  of  curiosity.  The  teacher  made  them  welcf>me,  for 
he  was  glad  that  they  should  have  this  means  of  seeing 
what  Christian  worship  was  like. 

Nor  did  this  faithful  me&senger  let  sHp  any  opportii 
uity  of  speaking  to  the  people,  going  from  one  part  ol 
the  ioland  to  the  other,  and  talking  to  each  one  of  the 
chiefs  separaiely.  At  first  they  did  not  show  ihemj^etve*; 
very  willing  tu  be  persuaded,  but  they  beoami'  more 
friendly  towards  Papeiha  himself,  and  paid  great  atten 
tioD  to  all  thai  he  said  and  did.  They  used  lo  notice  him 
as  he  walked  about  with  his  Testament  in  his  hand — 
"Therel  there's  the  god  of  ibat  man!  what  a  strnngt 
god  it  is!  he  carries  it  about  with  him!"  And  when  they 
saw  him  reading  it,  they  said  that  he  and  his  god  were 
talking  together. 

After  some  time  one  of  the  heathen  priests  came  to 
the  teacher,  bringing  with  him  his  little  boy,  and  told 
him  that  he  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  burn  his  idol,  only 
that  he  feared  his  doing  so  might  bring  down  some  evil 
upon  himself  or  the  child,  and  therefore  ho  wished  lo 
put  the  lad  under  the  teacher's  care.  Next  day  he  re- 
turned carrying  on  his  back  a  large  idol.  A  crowd  eol- 
lected,  and  in  the  sight  of  them  all  the  god  was  burn). 
lilany  of  the  people,  when  they  saw  what  was  done,  were 
full  of  terror,  fearing  lesi  some  great  misfortime  should 
come  npon  them  for  having  thus  ill-treated  their  idol; 


but  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  happened  to  them,tha 
began  lo  think  less  of  the  power  of  their  gods,  and  froi 
this  lime  they  listened  more  attentively  to  the  tcacbii 
of  Papeiha. 

The  following  story  of  a  little  adventure  which  hap- 
pened about  this  time,  wUl  show  you  that  the  people 
Rarotonga  were  not  by  nature  very  brave.  One  of 
missionary  party  had  taken  on  to  the  island  a  favorid 
cat;  and  puss,  instead  of  remaining  with  bis  friends,  ha 
run  off  to  the  mountains.  At  night,  as  the  priest  who 
had  lately  burnt  his  idol  was  lying  asleep  on  the  floor  of 
his  hut,  his  wife,  who  was  by  his  side  awake,  was  startled 
by  a  strange  Boand  and  the  sight  of  two  bright  1ight« 
shining  in  the  doorway.  Frightened  out  of  her  ; 
she  roused  her  hnsband,  and  bade  him  get  np  and  prajl 
be  delivered  from  the  anger  of  the  offended  gods.  The 
priest,  in  his  terror  and  confusion,  could  think  of  no  bet- 
ter prayer  than  the  alphabet,  which  he  repeated  very 
loudly,  and  puss,  in  bis  turn  frightened  at  the  noise, . 
off. 

A  tittle  later,  puss,  in  bis  wanderings,  came  to  theidol- 
house,  and  finding  it  very  comfortable,  settled  himM>tf 
there.  After  a  few  days,  the  priest  and  a  large  number 
of  worshipers  came  to  iheidoMiouse,  and  as  they  entered 
puss  gave  a  mew.  Such  a  creature  as  a  cat  they  had  never 
before  seen,  and  at  the  sight  of  him  the  whole  party 
turned  and  fled  homo  in  the  greatest  alarm,  the  pried 
shouting  out,  "Here's  a  monster  from  the  deep?** 

When  they  had  recovered  from  their  first  fright,  they 
collected  several  hundreds  of  their  comf>anions,  and  arm- 
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bg  themselres  with  Ape ars  und  elnb»;  they  marched  back 
to  the  temple  to  attack  their  harmless  enemy.  The  noise 
woke  poor  Tom  from  his  sleep,  and  he  sprang  to  the  dt>or 
10(1  rushed  past  them,  while  they,  as  much  terriOcd  as 
before,  were  scattered  on  every  side. 

That  same  evening,  as  the  nativea  were  amusing  them- 
edrea  in  dancing,  possy  came  to  loolc  on.  As  he  drew 
Dear,  the  whole  company  tied,  and  the  men  a<rain  went 
and  armed  themselves  aud  came  back  in  search  of  him. 
A  third  time  this  ill  used  eat  escaped  in  safety,  bat  the 


the  sturdy  islanders,  and  thus  all   Mr.  WiUiaimi'  goods 
were  moved  withont  any  trouble  on  hia  part. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  the  missionaries  were  sit- 
ting in  front  of  their  bouse,  they  noticed  a  crowd  of  peo- 
ple coming  towards  them,  carrying  heavy  loads.  They 
walked  in  procession,  and  dropped  at  the  misfiionaries' 
feet  fourteen  large  idols,  the  smallest  of  which  was  five 
yards  long.  Some  of  these  idols  were  destroyed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  rest  were  sent  home  to  England  as  ourioa* 
itiw. 
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fotirth  he  was  not  so  fortunate.  He  had  gone  into  a 
hotis«  and  crept  under  the  coverlet,  where  he  lay  very 
peaceably.  Unhappily,  his  purring  awoke  the  owner  of 
the  honse,  who  rose,  struck  a  light,  barred  the  doorway, 
and  calling  all  the  household  to  his  help,  began  to  search 
for  the  dreadful  monster  who  lay  sleeping  quietly,  and 
▼as  now  killed  without  dithculty. 

It  most  hare  seemed  a  very  hopeless  task  to  civilize 
&Dd  teach  such  rough  ignorant  people,  but  there  is  gi-aat 
truth  in  the  old  saying,  ''Prayer  and  pains  will  do  any- 
thing," and  when,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  Mr.  Wil- 
liaras  came  back  to  Rarntonga,  he  found  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  islanders.  Large  numbers 
came  down  to  the  shore  to  welcome  him,  tidily  dressed 
in  clothes  and  hats  of  their  own  making.  Eagerly  they 
pressed  round  him,  each  one  among  the  two  or  three 
thouftand  people  wishing  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

Xext  day  nearly  al!  the  people  came  to  take  him  to  the 
comfortable  house  which  had  been  prepared  fnr  him. 
One  man  carried  the  tea-kettle,  another  the  frying-pan; 
the  chief  took  possession  of  some  of  the  earthenware; 
even  the  white  children  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of 


On  Sunday  4,000  people  met  together  for  service;  but 
as  the  building  held  only  half  that  number,  it  was  deter* 
mined  to  set  to  work  to  build  a  regular  chapel;  and  so 
industrious  were  the  people  that  in  two  months'  time 
they  had  built  and  fitted  up  a  neat  wooden  chapel  large 
enough  to  hold  nearly  ;i,O0O  people. 

The  missionaries  did  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  ignor^ 
ance  by  setting  ap  schools  all  over  the  island.  When 
Mr.  Williams  came  back  to  Rarotimga  for  a  third  visit, 
auuie  yeara  later,  he  found  these  schools  doing  extremely 
well.  In  one  he  found  seven  hundred,  and  in  another 
nine  hundred  scholars,  many  of  whom  were  able  to  write 
out  very  good  letters  for  him  on  their  slates. 

Sunday  was  always  a  great  day  at  Harotonga.  Besides 
the  regular  service  held  in  the  chapel,  the  natives  used 
to  hold  Bible  classes  and  prayer  meetings  by  themselves, 
both  before  and  after  the  morning  service.  At  these 
classes  they  would  arrange  among  themselves  what  part 
of  the  sermon  each  should  take  special  care  to  remember. 
One  would  say,  "I  will  take  the  text;"  another,  "Mine 
shall  be  the  first  division;*' and  later  in  the  day  they 
would  meet  again  and  talk  over  the  sermon,  and  read 
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together  any  parts  of  the  Bible  which  the  preacher  had 
epoken  of.  Mr.  Williaras  saya  that  by  this  roeans  they 
maoagcd  to  remember  every  important  part  of  the  eer- 
luon. 

Within  a  few  years  tbo  appearance  of  the  island  has 
been  wonderfully  changed  for  the  better.  The  dresa, 
hoth  of  the  men  and  women,  was  neat  and  nice,  and  they 
had  learned  to  build,  in  the  place  of  their  tumble-down 
hatit,  ftolid  cottages  with  doors  and  windows,  each  one 
standing  in  its  own   garden. 


ChrlsUanltj  In  Fiji. 


pointed  to  commence  th©  new  mission.  These  were 
lowed  in  1838  by  three  missionaries  sent  out  from  Enjj 
land  by  the  Wesloyan  Missionary  Society.  These  iBlanfl 
were  transformed  by  the  gospeL 

Miss  Gordon  Gumming,  in  her  recent  work,  "At  Ho 
in  Fiji,"  regarding  the  work  of  the  Wealeyan  missioE 
vies,  says,  "I  often  wish  that  some  of  the  cavillers  who 
are  forever  sneering  at  Christian  missions  conld  see  some- 
thing of  their  results  in  these  isles.  Yon  may  pass  from 
isle  to  isle,  and  everj'where  find  the  same  cordial  rec 
tion  by  men  and  wumen.     Every  village  ou  the  eii^ht 
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lOATUENISM  in  Fiji  was  of  the  most 
degraded  type  when  the  islands  were 
tirst  visited  by  miKsionaries.  "The  dis- 
lingutshiug  feature  in  the  wicked  cus- 
toms of  these  islanders  was  their  can* 
nibali(;m.  It  was  interwoven  with  the  whole  framework 
of  society,  so  much  so  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  pris- 
oners taken  in  war,  but  on  the  most  ordinary  occasions — 
fiucb  as  the  building  of  a  house,  the  launching  of  a  canoe, 
and  the  like — the  offering  and  eating  of  a  human  sacri- 
fice was  considered  indispensable. 

"Mothers  have  been  known  to  rub  a  piece  of  human 
flesh  over  the  lips  of  their  children  in  order  to  imbue 
them  early  with  a  taste  for  blood;  while  in  one  of  the 
favorite  games  of  the  children,  the  whole  process  of  a 
cannibal  feast  was  by  imitation  gone  through.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  crime  indulged  in,  that  death  by  nat- 
ural means  was  of  rare  occurrence,  and  from  the  same 
cause  an  old  man  was  seldom  to  be  seen  on  the  islands. 

The  religion  of  the  Fijians,  such  as  it  was,  corres- 
ponded to  their  deep  moral  degradation.  The  gods  wor- 
shiped were  endowed  by  them  with  their  own  worst 
(juaUties.  And,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  priests 
wrought  upon  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  over  whom, 
in  concert  with  the  ohiefs,  they  exercised  absolute  con- 
trol." 

The  first  efforts  to  evaQgelize  the  heathen  on  the  Fiji 
Islands  were  made  by  the  native  missionary  sscioty  of 
the  Friendly  l8land.s.  When  in  1834  the  king  and  queen 
and  thousands  of  their  subjects  on  the  island  of  Tonga 
were  converted,  they  wished  to  send  the  gospel  to  Fiji, 
and  in  1835  two  of  the  Tongan   missionaries  were  ap- 
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inhabited  islands  baa  built  for  itself  a  tidy  oharob,  an 
good  house  for  its  teacher  or  native  miniater,  for  whi 
the  village  also  provides  food  aud  clothing.  Can  yon 
realize  that  there  arc  900  Wesleyan  cburobes  in  Fiji,  at 
every  one  of  which  the  frequent  services  are  crowded 
by  devout  congregations;  that  the  schools  are  well  at- 
tended; and  that  the  first  sound  which  greets  your  ear 
at  dawn,  and  the  last  at  night,  is  that  of  hymn-singinf;, 
and  the  most  fervent  worshiping  from  each  dwelling  at 
the  hour  of  prayer?" 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, issued  in  May  of  this  year,  says: 

"The  record  for  the  year  in  Fiji  is  one  of  earnest  toil,    , 
not  unattended  with  evidences  of  accompanying  diviD« 
blessing.  We  canuotnow  chronicle — as  was  done  in  dayi 
gone  by — those  events  in  mission  work  which  made  Fiji 
a  name  that  wrought  as  with  a  spell.     But  this  change 
itself  is  eloquent  of  the   mighty  transformation  which 
Christianity  has  accomplished  in  that  group.     The  dayi    i 
of  the  club,  of  tho  strangling  rope,  of  the  ovens  in  which 
human  food  was  cooked,  of  the  .-abominations  of  the  ca^i 
nibal  feast,  of  the  tragedies  so  numerous  and  so  territ^H 
that  left  around  many  a  spot  their  memories  of  horro^^ 
have  passed  away;   and  they  have  been  suocoeded  by  ft     ' 
period  when — the  old  heathenism  cast  down  by  the  power 
of  the  gospel — the  work  that  claims  the  consecrated 
vice  of  the  Church  is  the  building  of  a  people's  life 
the  basis  of  divine  truth  and  righteousness. 

"That  much  has  been  accomplished  In  this  direction 
demonstrated  by  evidence   which   cannot  be  gaini 
And  the  work  progresses.  Your  missionaries  are  strtvLDg 
to  elevate  personal  character,  to  purify  and  sweeten 
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meslic  life,  lo  briug  uj>  the  young  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  lA>rd,  to  inform  and  regul&to  the  whole 
■ocial  life  of  the  community  vith  pnnciples  which  have 
in  them  a  divine  authority  and  force;  and  their  witness 
to  us  is  thiB,  that  they  have  not  labored  in  vain — that 
they  have  not  spent  their  strength  for  naught. 

"During  the  year,  Thakombau,  the  king  of  Fiji,  has 
gone  to  his  rest.  How  this  once  fierce  spirit,  this  savage 
warrior,  this  defiant  heathen,  received  the  truth  aa  it  is 
in  Jesus^  and  became  the  humble  di»ciple,  the  truHting 
Christian,  is  a  story  that  is  widely  known.  And  when  he 
eame  to  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
the  truth  be  had  e8pous«d  proved  its  blessed  sufficiency 
ia  that  hour  of  crisis  and  of  need,  and,  loaning  on  the 
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Divine  One  who  can  save  nnto  the  uttermost,  with  words 
of  faith  and  love  upon  his  lips,  he  passed  away  to  join 
the  innumerable  host  who  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

In  January,  1857,  Thakombau,  the  great  chief  or  king 
of  the  island  of  Mbau,  Fiji,  after  having  dismissed  his 
many  wives,  was  publicly  married  in  ('hrmtian  form  to 
hia  chief  queen.  They  were  both  admitted  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism,  the  king 
taking  the  name  of  P^benezer,  and  the  <^|ueen  that  of 
Lydia.     By  request  the  king  addressed  the  assembly. 

The  reality  of  the  change  wrought  in  the  king  was 
evidenced  by  his  faithful  consistent  Christian  conduct 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  missionaries 
in  Fiji  occurs  on  October  11th.    In  celebration  of  the 
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event,  an  illustrated  Bible  has  been  prepared,  and  sent 
out  to  the  people.  The  returns  (Wcsleyanj  from  the 
islands  for  the  past  year  are  as  follows:  Cbapeht  and 
preaching-places,  1,236;  missionaries,  11;  native  minis- 
ters, 55;  catechiatB,  40;  teachers,  1,058;  local  preachera. 
1,785;  communicants,  26,839;  on  trial,  4,050;  Sabbath 
sohool  scliolars,  42,661. 


The  New  Hebrides  HIshIoo, 

The  Mission  work  on  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  has  re- 
sulted iu  much  good.  The  Rev.  .T.  (4.  Paton,  who  went 
out  as  a  missionary  many  years  ago,  returned  this  year 
to  England  to  raise  .£0,000  for  a  new  mission  steamer  for 
the  >iew  Hebrides  Mission.  Twice  a  year  the  ship  goea- 
to  Australia,  1,400  miles  distant,  and  returns  with  letters 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  provisions.  During  the  rest  of  tho 
year  she  is  occupied  in  visiting  among  the  islands,  con- 
veying teachers  from  place  to  place,  opening  new  sta- 
tions, etc. 

Mr.  Paton  reporta  that  sixteen  islands  are  now  ocou- 
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pied  by  mifsionarieoi  with  an  tiftiinated  total  of  e',O0i> 
real  converts  to  Christian  faith  and  practice.  This  hAs 
been  done  at  a  ooBt  of  six  niiiisionarius  murdered  (besides 
many  native  teachers),  while  others  have  died  at  their 
poet.  When  Mr.  Paton  landed  on  the  island  of  Aniwa^ 
seventeen  years  ago,  every  inhabitant  was  a  heathen; 
now  the  island  does  not  contain  a  single  heathen. 

Fourteen  islands  in  the  New  Hebrides  group  are  still 
without  mififiionaries.  On  these,  says  Mr.  J'aton,  there 
are  70,000  nativen,  who  are  yet  cannibats,  and  who  will 
remain  so  till  the  gospel  is  taken  to  them.  Some  are  ask- 
ing for  missionaries  to  settle  among  them. 

Mr.  Paton  gives  the  following  account  of  his  first 
going  as  a  missionary  to  the  island  of  Tanna: 

"1  beud  the  woi)  of  the  far-cfl  h«atbtu  aucl  my  heart  wsa  drawn 
out  to  them.  The  TanBeEeialaQcicrB  were  all  canDibala  then.  They 
had  no  written  laagntKC  Aod  do  Bible.  Prom  the  first  we  eDCOiin- 
tcrett  difflcuUiea  and  daogerB.  We  bad  oDly  been  two  or  tbrea  days 
on  lb«  island,  when  aix  people  were  not  odIj  killed  in  a  Dgbt,  but 
were  coobeit  aod  t&ti^n.    Thf  naitvescfime  t^  ^ee  rre  luiildiii);  my 
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house.  Two  tribes  not  oo  fri.-ndiy  tcrmv  met,  old  prejudices  «« 
revived,  and  ihey  were  ri  fncc  in  deadly  combar.     We  struggk 

00  for  three  and  a  hair  years  uraid  many  dtfllcullifs,  utiempi 
being  often  made  on  our  lives.  Btfnre  the  end  of  that  period  n 
wife  and  child  had  ditfi.  1  bad  Required  the  language,  had  r 
dticed  it  Id  writing,  and  was  pro^rreaitiDg  pretiy  well  when  opp< 
feitton  broke  out.  Two  n.itj^iannrtea  in  C'Doeclion  with  the  raa 
mission— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon— were  mnrdercd  on  Kromtngi 
Again  and  again  the  uaiives  tried  to  murder  me,  and,  at  last, 
young  mia(.ionKry,  Mr.  Johnson,  fell   by  my  side,  at  the  result  i 

1  tie  of  the  Ht!ac!kH  made  on  us.  The  stailon  had  to  be  broken  O] 
I  took  abeller  for  a  week  or  so  with  a  friendly  chief,  and,  durta 
that  lime.  1  bovered.  as  it  were,  Iwtwefn  life  and  death.  lU 
part  of  one  night  In  a  fig  tree,  and  manaf^ed  to  escape  to  e«a  I  f 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  where  there  were  anothi 
mifsionsTy  and  bis  wife.  At  the  end  of  two  mouths  more  we  ■ 
i^ol  ttway  io  a  ve»stl.  Thin  missionary's  wife  died  when  we  got  I 
Aneityum.  and  he  himsttf  died  soon  after  in  the  Itland  of  iUM 

There  are  twelve  ordained  and  one  medical  mi8«ionir 
connected  with  the  New  Hebrides  Mission.  Of  th« 
three  are  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  C«i 
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ada,  two  by  the  Free  C'hurch  of  Scotland,  one  by  the 
Preibyterian  Ohnrch  of  Tasmania,  throe  by  the  l^reshy- 
terian  Churob  of  New  Zealand,  Otago,  and  Southland^ 
and  four  by  the  Preabyterian  Church  in  Australia. 

The  report  received  this  year  says  that  the  work  of 
eTangelizin^}  educating,  and  civiiizing  the  nativea  is 
BteadUy  going  on.  Kfato  and  Kgana  arc  giving  rich 
retamB  for  the  labors  expended.  **It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  every  foot  of  gronnd  gained  is  vigorously  contended 
for.  In  some  places,  for  a  time,  the  victory  may  seem 
ttnoertun,  but  in  the  end  our  s;idc  ooraea  off  conqueror." 


Dr.  Pease,  of  the  Marshall  Islands,  says:  "Our  book 
sales  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  exceeded  our  pre- 
vious expectation!!.  In  the  greater  part  of  our  groups 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  desire  to  obtain  the  Word 
of  God,  especially  the  more  recently  translated  portions. 
The  importance  of  furnishing  the  Word  of  God  to  the 
newly-converted  heathen  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It 
seems  to  us  the  very  foundation  of  all  stable  Christian 
character,  and  the  only  available  means  of  Christian 
growth." 

The  BRiTtsii  ant>  Foretox  Brni.KSocrEXT  reports  that 
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Site  ^tblc  for  itar  ^sUn(U  of  the  ^ta». 

The  AiiKHK  an  Bible  Societv  reports  that  during 
1884  there  were  sent  of  the  Scriptures  3,366  volumes 
from  the  Bible  House  to  Cnba,  and  1 20  volumes  to  ITayti. 
Colporteurs  have  been  at  work  in  Havana  and  at  Matan- 
zas  and  the  surrounding  towns. 

"The  depressed  condition  of  trade,  the  general  indif- 
ference of  the  people,  the  illiteracy  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  population,  and  the  ojiposition  of  the  priesthood, 
have  combined  to  oppose  a  rapid  sale;  but  in  the  space  of 
three  years  more  than  10,000  volumes  of  Scripture  have 
been  sent  into  Cuba,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  already  sold." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
also  Bays:  "The  priming  this  year  of  the  complete  Xew 
Testament  for  the  MarMhall  Islanders,  and  possibly  of  the 
Testament  in  Ponape,  will  provide  new  treasures  for  the 
next  voyage  of  the  'Morning  Star.'  "  Since  the  R«port 
was  presented  an  edition  of  3,000  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  for  the  Marshall  Islands  baa  been  printed  at  the 
Bible  House. 

**The  appreciatiou  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  among  whom  missionaries  from 
America  have  labored,  is  shown  by  renewed  requests  for 
additional  consign  meats." 


during  1881  there  were  sold  in  Singapore  30t  Bibles,  G66 
Testaments,  and  13,0S4  Portions,  and  that  there  were 
free  grants  of  30  Bibles,  96  Testaments,  and  1,035  Por- 
tions.   These  were  among  Malays,  Chinese  and  Tamils. 

The  importance  of  the  work  among  the  Chinese  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  "the  Chinese  form  three-fifths  of 
the  population  of  Singapore,  and  two-fifths  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Straits.  They  are  always  changing, 
some  1 12,000  of  them  every  year  taking  the  place  of  an 
equal  number  returning  to  China." 

During  the  past  year  over  one  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  the  Scriptures  were  sold  in  the  Society  Islands.  There 
was  a  large  demand  for  copies  of  the  Fiji  Bible.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Tongan  Bible  was  completed  and  the  Bible 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Loyalty  Islands. 

The  Rev.  J.  Marriott  writes  from  the  Samoan  or  Nav- 
igators' Islands:  "The  Bible  is  our  greatest  help.  Sur- 
rounded as  we  are  on  all  aides  by  a  great  uumber  of 
French  priests  who  are  bitterly  opposed  to  our  work,  and 
do  all  they  can  to  get  our  people  to  turn  over  to  them, 
yet  we  hold  our  people.'*' 

The  report  from  Australia  says:  "Some  important  work 
in  the  way  of  translation,  revision,  and  printing,  has  held 
its  centre  in  Sydney.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  in  the 
language  of  Saibai,  Tnan,  Mabuiag,  Torres  Straits,  trana- 
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lated  by  Melia,  a  native  preacher,  revised  by  Rev.  S. 
Maofarlane,  ban  been  printed  id  Sydney.  Just  now,  early 
in  January,  1885,  the  Rev.  W.  G,  Law»s,  of  New  Guinea, 
is  in  Sydney,  passiog  through  the  press  a  revision  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  in  Motu,  and  also  new  transla- 
tions of  St.  Lake  and  St.  John.  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill 
will  be  for  two  yeara  in  Sydney,  diligently  revising  the 
Rarotongan  Bible." 

Two  thousand  copies  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark  in  the  Rromangan  language,  prepared  by  Rev. 
H,    A.    Robertson,   n     niissirin.iTV    of    tlit»    Prpslirtfri-in 


Li/uan.  the  Bible,  for  Liiyatty  iHlaodA. 

laian.  New  Tostameot  uid  I'ulms,  for  Uvea,  Loyalty .  I 
and  for  two  tribe*  in  Now  Caledonia. 

Ansityumsai,  the  Bible,  for  A.DeityutD.  New  Hedrides. 

Ti^Hiute.  Si.  MaUtiew  sod  A.ct«,  for  Tannm,  Xew  Hebrides 

IfgunsH,  St.  Matthew  aad  3t,  John,  for  Bovarai  Ulasds  hi  tb< 
New  nebridea 

J^tunets.  St.  Mark,  for  ITutuna,  New  Uebrtdea. 

fCroman'iaK,  Goaeeia,   SL  Matthew,  St  Mark,   St.  Lake,  aad 
Act«,  for  KfocnaDga,  New  Hetoldes. 

anitM,  8t.  Matthew,  St.  Mark.  St.  John,  AcU,  Timotlor.  Tila 
rhilemon.  James,  1.  S,  3  John  sod  Judo,  for  Asfwa,  New  lie 
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Church  of  Canada,  and  carried  through  the  press  at 
Toronto,  ('anada,  have  been  sent  out  to  Eroinanga. 

The  following  show  the  VcrsionH  in  which  the  Serip- 
tOfM  are  printed  for  the  lelaodn,  what  has)  been  printed, 
and  for  whom: 

Malay,  the  entire  Bible  for  the  Malay  pcainsula,  Sumatra.  Java, 
the  Moluccas,  etc 

Low  Malay,  tbe  New  Testament  aad  Exodus,  forBattvla,  etc. 

Javansfe,  New  TvMtament.  for  Java. 

SuHdaneta,  OeneiU  and  New  Testament,  for  western  part  of 
Java. 

jy^ak..  New  Testaineot  for  Borneo. 

ykuian.  St.  Luke,  tf'r  litlaac)  of  Niax,  near  Sumatra, 

SanguirtM,  Pisalitis  auil  New  Teetitneat.  for  the  S&ngtr  Islands. 

ifitdbirett.  Si  Matthew,  for  N'icubar  Itilanda. 

Butla.  PHKlms  and  New  Teatament.  for  the  Battas  of  Sumatra. 

MaeoMttr  and  li^ffi,  ^lark,  Luke.  John  oad  Acta,  for  Celebes. 

JfoCtt,  or  PifTt  Afvresbit,  or  jV«w  Ouirua,  the  Four  Oospels.  for 
Datives  round  Fort  Moresby. 

Aubai.  BL  Matthew  and  St.  Hark,  for  several  lalands  in  Torres 
Btralto. 

Narrinyeri,  Bxiracts  from  the  OU  and  New  Testament  for  tlte 
Aborlgioes  of  South  Au&tralia. 

Maori,  the  Bible,  for  Ni;w  Zealand. 

Jfar«,  or  Ntnganete,  Pealateucb.  Psalms,  and  New  Testament, 
for  the  Loyalty  lalands. 


FtiU,  QcQCfis  and  Parts  of  the  New  Teilament.  for  Fata,  1X4. 
He  brides. 

Ilaw'tiian.  the  Bible,  for  Rawalliut  lajaod^. 

Fijian,  the  Bible,  for  Fiji  lalaDda, 

^•kuman.  New  Testament,  for  Roiumsh. 

Tongan,  the  Bible,  for  Friendly  Islands. 

Niuean,  Fenlateucli,  Psalms,  and  New  Teslument,  for  Sav 
Island. 

Soffloan,  the  Bible,  for  Navigators'  Islands. 

Uairotongan,  the  Bible,  for  Elervcy  or  Cook's  Islands. 

Taf^ian,  the  Bible,  for  Qtnbcite,  Bocieiy  Islaods. 

MartjuMan^  some  Ctiapteni  nf  SL  Jolia,  for  the  Manit] 

Ktuaisn,  St.  Matthew.  St.  Mark,  St.  I.,uke.  aad  St  Jobo,  Acts, 
Bpiallee  and  Ruth,  for  StroiiE  Island,  Micruaeala. 

£^n,  New  Tcstameot,  and  some  of  tbePoalma,  for  Marshall  !*• 
lands,  Micronesia. 

Oiibert  Island,  New  Testameot.  for  Gilbert  Islands,  Micronesia. 

J\jnapt,  Qeuesis,  Exodus,  Joshus,  Judaea,  KuUi,  St.  Luke.  St. 
John,   Aotd,  Thcs»Ioa1aDa,    Hebrews,  Jame^,  Kplstles  of 
John,  and  Jude,  for  Ponape  Islaoda 

MorUock,  New  Tesiament  for  Mortlock  Islands, 

CVsofsts,  New  Tesument.  for  Daaiiti  West  Indian  Islands. 

Ntgro  DiaUct  of  Cttraooa,  Sl  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  for  ] 
of  Curacao. 

Tahffan,  St.  Luke,  St  John,  aad  Acts,  for  a  tribe  In  Tletrm  dd 
Fuego. 
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KwoffutJ,  St.  Muthew,  aa  t  S  .  Jobn,  for  lorliAiuor  Yancourer'B 
Island. 

MauritiaH  Crmit,  Bt,  H«ttbew.  for  350.000  Oreules  m  Mauritius. 

Mdlagam,  the  Bible,  for  Mudigascar. 

Amoit  OoUequial.  the  Bible,  for  Amoy  aoil  liUnd  of  Formoaa. 

leAmdie,  the  Bible,  for  Icelund. 

JUrrieM.  3l  Mttthovr,  for  K<iro  IaUikI.v. 

MankM.  K\\v  B  lilf.  f'^r  the  Ule  oF  M-tn, 

jr(UifH.8t.H«liliew.  tiuJobo,  Rnl  Actii.  f<>rUu*l4«D>lr>f  Mal-a 
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/W»,  lo«  New  Tttlamtut,  fur  Ce>lon. 

6iHh4ilae,  tbe  Bible,  for  CeyloD. 

Ittda  PortujfuiM,  Penlat«ucb,  Psalms,  and  New  Teslamenl,  f<>r 
PortuKileee  »ett]er8  aod  tbeir  deaceodaats  in  CejloD. 

Japaneta.  New  Teslament,  and  maoy  books  of  tbe  Old  Teita> 
meDt,  for  Japan. 

/xMcAoxtn.  St.  Luke,  Bt.  John,  Acta,  aad  Bomaoi,  for  Loochoo 
Islands. 

Tbese  Versions  arc  all  bjr  the  Britiab  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
except  the  followiog: 

i^Hww  and  CVwJsw,  by  the  DaoiAh  Bible  Society. 

JbomMB,  Jfoewtar,  Bugi,  by  ibi;  Xi'tbrrlaDdi*  Bible  Bociety. 

Japarusf,  Uatoaiian,  Kutaien,  Kbon,  J^napf,  Mortloek,  OHheii 
liiandt,  aod  Nesfro  DiaUct  of  Ottraeoa,  bv  ttie  Americas  Bible  So* 

M^Uny.  by  Naiiooal  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  and  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society. 

TfthUI  and  Its  People. 

A  writer  in  the  VhriMian  Guardian  gives  the  follow- 
ioj^  account  of  Tahiti  and  its  people: 

Tahiti  is  one  of  the  islandti  of  tbe  Pacific  which  Chris- 
tian miMionariea  have  reclaimed  from  the  savage  state 
It  !■  beantiful  and  fruitful,  with  an  agreeable  climate, 
iine  harbors,  and  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  now  wholly 
under  the  rule  of  the  French,  whose  influence  ha8  heen 
predominant  in  the  inland  since  1844.  Hie  population, 
which  is  under  10,000,  is  of  a  most  mixed  ubaracier. 
Svery  island  in  the  Pacific  is  represented,  and  Earopeans, 


Chinese  and  half  breeds  oome  in  to  add  to  the  confusion 
of  the  race.  For  some  years  there  has  been  full  roligioiu 
toleration  but  whatever  favor  tbe  j^overument  has  for 
religion  is  given  to  tbe  Catholics,  for  whom  It  built  a 
cathedral.  Catholics  and  ProteritantB  have  worked  side 
by  side  in  evangelizing  the  people,  but  Protestantism  haa 
nine  adherents  whore  Citlinlicism  has  on^ 

And  yet  tli**  jiriestH  ii"**  vvery  arnfic**  to  k*'"  convert8.J 

_-      -       _      ^     They  oae  the  Protestant  Bible,  andl 

make  their  aervict^a  as  mach  like  the. 

Protestants    as    possible,   and    even- 

promi.-^t'  the   natives  not  to  ask  then*, 

for  Gontribotions;  but  they  fail  toget. 
many  hearers  except  Europeans 
French  rule  is  said  to  be  more  stable 
than  native  rule,  but  it  ia  much  more 
cuHtly,  and  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
immorality.  The  Europeans  and  Chi- 
nese fthow  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Sunday  has  become, 
under  French  rule,  a  day  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  a  large  trade  in  opium  haa 
b.M-n  developed.  The  most  moral,  re- 
lit;ions  and  taw-abiding  inhabitants 
avM  rhe  natives.  Says  a  South  Sea 
missionary: 

"It  is  truly  wonderful  the  strong 
hold  which  true  religion  exerts  over 
the  native  population.  Xotwithstand- 
ing  the  many  induences  at  work — the 
great  indifference  phown  by  many  of 
the  foreign  residents  to  religion,  the 
eagerness  for  temporal  gain,  the  bane- 
fid  example  of  others,  those  again  who  ncoff  at  religion 
and  ridicule  all  the  means  of  grace — there  is  much  true 
godliness  among  the  natives,  they  observe  family  wor- 
ship; read,  love  and  strive  to  follow  the  teaehings  of  the 
Bible;  attend  the  house  of  prayer,  and  seek  to  serve  the 
Lord,  and  are  trusting  upon  Christ  for  eternal  life.  I 
have  been  thrown  much  among  them,  preached  to  thetn, 
assisted  them  in  vanons  ways,  and  I  can  truly  sny  that  it 
is  surprising  that  so  many  are  servants  of  the  true  Go4 
while  so  much  that  is  evil  surrounds  them," 
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Saperstllioa. 
A  missionary  in  India  writes  of  a  Hindu  woman  whose 
little  boy  died.  She  believed  her  idul  bad  killed  the  baby 
out  of  envy  at  her  joy  and  pride  in  tt.  So  when  she  had 
another  son  she  thought  her  idol-god  would  not  uke  the 
trouble  to  kill  her  child  if  she  could  make  him  think  it 
was  a  girl.  She  therefore  gave  the  child  a  girl's  name 
and  always  spoke  of  it  as  "she"  and  'Mier." 


Tell  it  out  amooff  tbe  beatbeo,  Jesus  reigns  above! 

Tell  It  out!  TcllitoutI 
Tell  it  out  among  the  nalioDs  that  hU  reigo  it  lovel 

TeUitout!  Tell  it  out! 
Tell  it  out  among  the  biehways  and  the  lanes  at  home; 
r<rt  it  rins  across  the  mouatains  aod  the  oceaa  foam; 
Like  the  eound  of  many  waters  let  our  glad  about  be, 
1  ill  it  echo  and  re-echo  from  tbe  islancM  of  the  sea. 
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"Adorn  th«  dootrins  of  Ood  oar  Sarlonr  Id  ftU  thlagB."— Tltai  %\  10. 

BT  SLUA  OABBOLL  traLL. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  the  Lord— how  pare  it  ill 

Hov  good  and  fair  to  erery  candid  mind 
That  seeks  Its  dep'hs  for  trathi    The  glory-light 

or  the  Btemal  Father  spreads  it  o'er; 
And  the  effulgent  hrightness  of  the  Bon, 

Whoee  wondroos  lore  pervades  it  thro'  and  thro'. 
Nought  else  there  Is,  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 

More  perfect,  more  complete.  Heav'n's  spotless  sons, 
Ood's  angels;  heard  it  with  applauding  praise, 

And  prostrate,  worshiped  God.  It  Issued  forth 
Consummate,  full  of  beauty,  from  the  source 

Of  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift 
O  strange  it  is,  that  unto  erring  man. 
It  should  be  giv'n.  this  great  work  to  adorn, 

And  make  more  beautiful t    Yet  so  it  is: 
The  doctrine  of  the  Lord  Is  made  more  fair 

By  our  weak  lives,  if  we  fulfil  Qod's  word, 
AndUove  him  well.  Th'  inspired  Word  speaks  faith 

And  bids  man  seek  in  every  word  and  act 
The  doctrine  to  adorn.    And  glorying, 

That  pow'r  from  Ood  is  given  us  for  this. 
Bo  let  us  strive;  and  living  to  his  praise. 

Shine  more  and  morp  unto  tbe  perfect  day. 

^  ^tlfiriittaflf  in  ilFliittB. 

BT  BEV.  V.  C.  HART. 

There  is  nothing  more  congenial  to  a  Chinaman's  na- 
ture— after  the  rioe  bowl  and  ofaop-stioks — than  a  pil 
grimage.  The  New  Year's  festivitieB  awakens  his  wor- 
shiping faonlties  and  points  his  religious  aspirations  to 
bis  loved  Meooa.  There  are  soores  of  such  Mecca's  scat- 
tered over  the  empire,  where  may  be  found  enshrined  in 
mountain  heights  the  gods  which  the  people  for  many 
centuries  have  delighted  to  honor. 

These  gods  are  not  distinctively  Buddhist  or  Taoist, 
but  deified  asoetios  who  lived  in  these  mountain  retreats 
many  centuries  ago,  dying,  greatly  revered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  valleys,  their  virtues  held  in  such  high  re- 
pnte  that  soon  after  death  small  shrines  were  set  ap  by 
the  neighbors.  Finally,  remarkable  answers  to  prayers 
-were  said  to  have  been  received,  miracles  wrought,  etc. 

Such  reports  gradually  spread  abroad,  until,  in  some 
instances,  for  hundreds  of  miles  men  and  women  came 
to  make  annual  offerings  to  some  one  of  the  legion  of 
deities.  Tbe  shrine  by  degrees  has  grown  to  be  a  tem- 
ple, or  olaster  of  temples^  surrounded  by  villages  of 
priests,  who  wait  day  and  night  upon  the  god,  and  en- 
tertain and  fieece  the  unwary  visitor.  The  mountain 
rooks  have  been  chiseled  into  broad  stairs,  winding  amid 
shady  groves,  and  to  snowy  heights. 

Many  of  these  sacred  retreats  are  found  upon  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yangtsi,  such  as  ^iu  Hioa  San^  Hioa 
JSan^  and  Mao  Sarij  the  first  two  in  charge  of  the  Budd- 
hists, the  last  an  honored  retreat  of  the  Taoist  frater- 
nity. Mao  San  lies  40  miles  to  the  south  of  Cbinkiang 
and  50  miles  ea^t  of  Nankin. 


Observing  bands  of  pilgrims  going  and  coming,  bear^. 
ing  well-filled  bags  of  incense  on  the  outward  jonrneyr^ 
and  numerous  little  yellow  baskets  and  charms  on  their 
return,  the  writer  concluded  for  purposes  of  qaission  work 
to  make  the  pilgrimage.  He  laid'  in  a  large  stock  of 
Scriptures  and  tracts,  bed  and  board.  The  entire  oatfit 
consisted  of  two  baggagemen,  chair  with  three  bearer^ 
and  donkey  for  cook. 

It  was  near  8  A.H.when  we  filed  through  Golden  Pheasant 
Pass  at  Chinkiang,  and  looked  out  npon  the  wide  valley 
skirted  ten  miles  to  the  west  by  the  Yangtsi,  and  upon 
the  south  by  mountains  half  veiled  by  smoky  vapors. 
We  made  good  progress  upon  the  main  road  leading  to 
Nankin,  until  a  fortunate  enquiry  revealed  the  lament- 
able fact  that  we  were  upon  the  wrong  road,  and  near 
ten  miles  off  our  route.  A  baggageman  storms  the  head 
coolie,  and  the  ooolie  storms  my  cook,  for  not  giving 
proper  directions. 

The  matter  was  cut  short  by  ordering  a  journey  aorow 
the  mountains  to  the  right  road.  It  was  a  bitter  pill, 
like  all  efforts  to  regain  what  has  been  lost  by  oarelesa- 
ness  or  error.  The  first  mountain  we  pasted  was  rich  in 
gypsum,  and  the  little  villages  around  its  base  from  ap- 
pearance do  little  besides  digging  and  working  it  into 
chalk  white  bricks  for  export.  It  is  a  commodity  of 
trade  of  considerable  importance,  being  used  every- 
where in  the  manufacture  of  that  delicious,  square^ 
cheese-like  cake  called  bean-curd. 

We  struggled  through  wild  ravines,  paradises  for 
pheasant  and  wild  boar;  through  dismantled  villages,  by 
ruined  temples  and  ivy-grown  walls.  We  stopped  anen 
to  sell  books  and  enquire  our  way.  We  trailed  along  a 
babbling  brook,  almost  choked  with  long,  coarse  grass; 
through  what  were  once  rich  paddy  fields,  now  wild 
wastes.  Upon  the  mountains  a  few  men  and  boys  were 
lazily  digging  for  roots,  and  we  saw  a  few  remnants  of 
former  industry — lime  kilos  now  in  ruins. 

It  was  night  when  the  right  road  was  reached  and  we 
entered  the  village  of  Tan  Eo.  It  is  a  village  of  hotels, 
and  women  are  the  keepers,  and  they  show  mnoh  enter- 
prise in  praising  up  their  hovels.  We  passed  a  miser> 
able  night,  and  the  landlady  tried  hard  to  make  nre  pay 
for  six  beds,  because  the  room  I  occupied,  10x12,  con- 
tained that  number  of  pediculous  mats. 

The  morning  was  fine,  and  the  country  through  which 
we  passed'  high,  well  watered,  and  fertile.  Many  pil- 
grims were  on  the  move,  some  on  donkeys,  some  on 
wheelbarrows,  and  others  on  foot.  Road-stones  gave  ns 
direction  at  branches  and  turns.  The  country  by  de- 
grees assumed,  as  it  does  near  all  great  monasteries,  a 
religious  appearance.  The  road  was  built  expressly  for 
the  mountain-god.  The  roadside  temples  and  tablets  of 
stone  all  pointed  to  the  great  Mao. 

Ten  o'clock  brought  us  near  to  the  mountains   whi<dL 
exhibited  only  faint  outlines  in  the  early  morning,  and  . 
to  a  fine  old  specimen  of  Min  dynasty  art — a  two*Btory 
temple  of  eztraordiaary  size  and  beauty.     This  tem^^U 
was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Taoist  trinity  and  a  few    ' 


deiBed  saints.  A  massive  granite  altar  stands  directly 
in  front  of  the  main  building,  and  on  either  side  as  wings 
axe  large  temples  of  equal  antiqxiity.  The  ruins  around 
mre  immense,  and  overgrown  with  trees  and  coarse 
grasses.     The  priesls  were  more  than  usually  kind. 

By  chance  I  picked  up  one  of  their  religious  books  called 
Kioh  ehi  kin  tsih  chen;  a  collection  of  sacred  evidences 
to  aroufte  the  world;  a  religious  work  scattered  through 
the  country  similar  to  the  Kan  yin  pien,  Kwan  yin  tsih 
tuh,  Lii  tsu  ohi  ainen  pien  mi  chii,  to  stir  up  the  mindtt 
of  the  faithful  to  more  eamestaees  in  good  works,  espe- 
cially in  gifts  to  the  gods. 

Five  miles  more  brought  us  to  the  town  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  given  up  to  traffic  in  fancy  articles 
for  pilgrims  and  their  entertainment.  Croasing  a  small 
stream  we  at  once  commenced  the  ascent  of  Mao  moun- 
tain, a  bold,  barren  mountain,  towering  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  its  fellows.  Several  half-ruined  temples  lay 
by  the  wayside,  and  an  old  high  brick  wall  stood  entire, 
ivy-grown  and  half  hidden  by  wild  vines  and  trees,  but 
I  deciphered  the  two  characters /iiA  ti  carved  upon  its 
front,  "a  felicitous  place." 

The  ascent  was  abrupt,  and  disclosed  almost  imme- 
diately the  great  monastery  of  TsangTsin,  a  mile  across 
the  ravine.  It  is  avast  collection  of  temples  and  bouses 
for  priests,  covering  many  acres,  now  partially  destroyed, 
not  possessing  a  tithe  of  its  former  glory.  Beggars'  hots 
lined  the  roadway,  and  persistent  children  scampered 
here  and  there  with  bowls  for  cash. 

There  were  many  blind  men  and  women  sitting  by 
the  wayside,  calling  piteously  for  cash,  and  a  bleHsing 
upon  the  giver's  head.  The  road  runs  in  zig-zag  and 
defended  with  stone  palingSt  a  necessary  precaution,  as 
the  aaoent  is  almost  perpendicular. 

At  last,  panting,  we  reached  the  summit  and  the  tem- 
ple of  fame.  A  large  concourse  of  priests  and  pilgrims 
met  us  at  the  brow  of  the  rock,  and  plied  us  with  many 
qaeBtions,  and  purchased  many  of  our  books. 

The  temple  is  upon  the  narrow  pinnacle  and  looks  as 
though  a  good  shake  would  send  it  tumbling  to  the  val- 
ley a  thousand  feet  below,  but  it  is  founded  upon  the 
solid  rock  and  has  withstood  the  elements  for  a  thousand 
years. 

A  fine  entrance  admits  ns  to  the  holy  place,  the  abode 
of  the  three  Mao;  large  incense  burners  are  filled  tonver- 
flowing  with  sticks  of  incense — of  wood  glowing  hot; 
wreaths  of  fragrant  smoke  circled  upward  before  the 
gods,  while  earnest  pilgrims  broke  their  treasured  offer- 
ings (brought  many  w€ary  stages)  before  the  sacred 
shrinep. 

The  whole  temple  was  black  with  incense  smoke,  and 
the  din  from  a  hundred  worshipers,  together  with  the 
roar  of  drum,  ring  of  bell,  and  explosion  of  fire-crackers, 
conspired  to  create  for  the  foreigner  a  perfect  pandemo 
niom.  I  sat  me  down  at  a  table  and  sipped  a  cup  of  re- 
freshing tea,  and  watched  with  much  interest  a  specta- 
«Ie  which,  so  far  as  zeal  is  concerned,  must  put  to  shame 
many  Uzy  worshipers  in  Christian  temples. 


After  taking  two  photographio  views  of  the  temple, 
and  buying  a  few  souvenirs  and  preaohing  to  the  priests 
and  pilgrims  in  front  of  the  temple,  I  hastened  my  de- 
scent.   The  view  from  the  top  is  incomparably  grand. 

The  pilgrims  in  parties  of  half  a  dozen,  and  in  one  in- 
stance of  thirty-one,  came  joyfully  up  beating  googs 
and  cymbals  and  small  drums.  Men  finely  dressed,  boys 
in  Bilks  and  ladies  with  fine  attire,  marched  upward, 
chanting  and  throwing  cash  to  wayside  beggars.  What 
a  spectacle!  I  could  not  help  the  enquiry.  Wherefore  do 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  well-to-do  people  of  tbe 
Yaugtsi  valley  come,  generation  after  generation,  to  this 
bald  mountain  and  poor  temple  to  worship? 

These  pilgrimages  are  expensive,  and  take,  in  some 
instances,  half  a  month,  but  still  they  come,  and  to  wor- 
ship three  small  gilded  gods.  No  one,  looking  upon  sacb 
multitudes  and  seeing  their  zeal,  their  religions  ardor, 
can  lose  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  truth,  of 
Christ's  kingdom  among  the  people. 

From  the  mountain  to  Nankin  is  fifty  miles  by  Chii 
Yung,  a  district  city  near  famous  sulphur  baths.  At  3 
p.  u.  we  were  on  the  return  to  the  noted  temple,  where  I 
had  left  my  chair-bearers,  which  we  reached  at  -4.30  v.u 
The  priests  kindly  offered  to  lodge  us  for  the  night,  bi 
we  felt  constrained  to  decline,  and  set  ourselves  towa 
Chii  Yung,  fourteen  miles  away. 

Four  miles  bronght  us  to  a  dilapidated  village  call 
Tsai  Men,  where,  after  great  difficulty,  we  managed  to 
obtain  lodgings.  Our  room  and  surroundings  were  exe- 
crable, but  the  best  the  village  boasted.  My  room  was 
small  and  filthy  beyond  description,  smoky  and  reeking 
with  stenches.  My  companions,  of  large  sixe,  were  rale 
and  weasels,  and  one,  presumably  of  the  first  order, 
jumped  plump  upon  my  breast  during  the  night. 

The  rain  pattered  upon  the  tiles,  and  I  indulged  many 
forebodings  of   a  day  or  two  of  confinement  in  this  inn, 
but  dawn  disclosed  a  brilliant  moon  and  prospect  of  ^h 
beantiful  day.  ^M 

Long  before  sunrise  we  filed  outof  town  into  tbe  open 
country.  For  a  few  miles  we  went  through  a  rich  and 
beautiful  rural  district,  and  the  villages  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, The  whole  farming  population  dwell  in  Tillages 
all  through  this  section.  Later  on  cultivation  disap- 
peared and  villages  were  seen  only  upon  distant  hills. 
Thousands  of  acres  were  black  with  recent  fires,  exhibit- 
ing clearly  the  old  fields  and  gardens,  not  cultivated  f< 
twenty-five  years. 

Occasional  valleys  and  hills  had  escaped  the  flames  an 
were  still  covered  with  long  wild  grass  and  Khrnbs;  irri* 
gating  ponds  half  filled   with  water  gave  cover  to  inn^^f 
merable  wild  ducks.   Terraced  rice  fields  hugged  the  lil^^ 
tie  hilts  as  long  years  ago,  but  covered  with  thick  tough 
turf,  having  yielded  no  fruit  for  near  a  third   of  a  cen- 
tury. 

Out  of  the  grass-grown   fields  fluttered    myriads 
larks  which  soared  heavenward,  bathed    in   the  rays 
the  morning  tun,  exulting  in  ns  sweet  songs  as  any  from 
English  meadows.     Many    ruins  are  seen,  and  an  ores- 
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aoQftl  temple  with  half  walls  standing,  overgrown  with 
ivies  aad  the  wild  tig,  a  home  for  lizzards  and  ft  lodge 
for  wild  doveci  and  temple  birds. 

At  last  the  top  of  a  high  pagoda  is  Been,  and  the  men 
cry  out,  "Ten  U  more  to  Chii  Yung." 

'Why  should  rich  diHtrictm  remain  untiUed,  ungrazed, 
while  other  dinlricta  seem  uver-popul&ted?  The  most 
plansable  answer  to  my  own  mind  is,  After  the  great  ro- 
bellion  the  owners  returned — or  a  portion  of  them — to 
find  their  homes  destroyed;  dincouraged  and  being  in 
doubt  as  to  permanent   })eaoe,  they  dotted  to  the  main 


Our  artist  in  the  piotnre  represents  what  he  supposes 
was  something  like  a  scene  that  could  be  witnessed  in 
England  two  thoaoand  years  ago.  Here  the  Druids  col- 
lected the  people  for  worship,  and  here,  also,  they  sat  as 
judges  to  try  the  cases  that  were  brought  before 
them. 

The  ruined  remains  of  one  of  these  Druidical  templea 
are  still  found  on  Salisbury  Plains,  seven  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Salisbury,  England. 

Rev.  Dr.  Thof.  L.  Cuyler,  of   Brooklyn,  viaite^l  thia 
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routes  of  trade,  and  espi'C'ially  to  the  large  uitieH  npon 
the  river  open  to  foreign  trade. 

It  seemsmorediflicMilt  to  reclaim  adepopulated  district 
ID  China  than  to  settle  new  territory  in  America. 

The  city  of  Chii  Yung  turned  out  in  force  to  see  me, 
and  bought  large  numbers  of  books  and  liHtened  eagerly 
to  all  I  had  to  say.  From  this  city  to  Nankin,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  the  road  is  wide  and  paved  with  stone 
slabs.  Large  and  populous  villages  are  met  with  every 
few  milefl>  and  the  country  is  well  cultivated. 

As  we  near  Nankin,  Mohammedan  towers  proclaim  a 
good  sprinkle  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet.  It  is  dark 
when  we  alight  at  the  Powder  Mills  of  Kankin,  cold  and 
half  sick  from  exposure  and  a  forced  march  of  forty 
miles  over  a  most  trying  road. 

Jfankin,  China.    

The  «or1<l's  hTonri  hArvest  fltld  la  ripe. 

The  rpkp»-rs  ibriiHt  in  aickle's  keen, 
Tbe  ItlMrer  RtuntU  the  Lord  of  Life, 

And  bl'^B  tbe  cbildreo  come  ami  glean. 
Tbe  joy  of  hurrwt— greaier  joy 

No  heart  bsth  fell,  do  eye  bath  Been— 
Wails  not  alone  for  those  who  reap 

But  Tor  tbe  least  of  tboie  wbo  git-an. 


plain  in  August  of  this  year  and  wrote  for  the  New  York 
EvaiigtUst  the  following  description: 

We  drove  out  on  the  famous  Salisbury  Plain.  Shep- 
herds with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  faithful  dogs  werfr 
constantly  encountered.  Presently  we  came  upon  a  few 
scattered  mounds  of  earth,  similar  to  those  found  in  cen- 
tral Ohio.  They  contain  the  relics  of  a  departed  race. 
Aad  then  there  rose  before  us,  on  a  slight  elevation,  that- 
group  of  mysterious  and  gigantic  slabs  of  silieious  sand- 
stones, which  have  been  the  wonder  and  the  puszle  of  all 
antiquaries. 

SLonehenge  is  probably  the  most  ancient  work  of  hu- 
man hands  on  British  soil.  Let  me  try  to  dettcribe  it  in 
a  few  words.  Imagine  a  rampart  of  graw-covered  earthy 
three  hundred  and  sixty  yards  in  circumference.  In  the 
centre  of  this  space  is  a  circle  of  upright  stnnes,  each 
about  twenty  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  feet  wide.  There 
were  originally  thirty  of  these  upright  stonen,  but  half 
of  them  have  disappeared.  Across  the  tops  (^f  ihe  up- 
rights, and  secured  by  a  rude  mortine  and  inmon,  are 
laid  other  huge  square  stone  blocks.  Sevenof  i  bene  trans- 
veiwe  bluck*  T<  inHin  in  their  pooiiion.  Ineid*  of  this  px- 
lernat  ciich,  Hre  anothtr  seiies  of   smallt-r  bi"»  t",  about 
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five  feet  high.  Many  of  these  too  have  disappeared.  la 
the  centre  of  a)I  are  a  few  gigantic  obelisks  aurrouDdtng 
a  huge  altar-etone,  which  lies  partially  imbedded  in  the 
ground.  A  little  way  from  the  encloeure  elands  a  soli- 
tary  block,  sixteen  feet  higb,  and  called  "The  Friar's 
Heel." 

Who  built  Stonehenge,  and  for  what  purpose  were  these 
fltooes  iirst  reared,  are  the  unsolved  conundrums.  Some 
attribute  it  to  the  Romans,  some  to  the  Danes,  and  some 
to  the  Druida.  The  last  is  the  most  popular  hypothesis. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  opinion,  esponsed  by 
Prof.  Hoppin  in  his  "Old  England,"  that  it  was  reared  in 
the  fifth  century  to  oommcraorate  the  slaughter  of  the 
Celts  by  Hengist,  the  Saxon,  and  thence  called  the  "Stone 
of  Hengist,"  or  Stone-Honge.  It  is  the  one  spot  in  Eng 
land  wliinh  Carlyle  took  the  trouble  to  take  Emersor  to, 
as  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  a  brace  of  philoso- 
phers. 

The  Cnstom  of  Taltoolai^, 

BT  RBV.  J.  B.  HOBIHtf  .>N. 

On  the  same  street  in  this  city  of  Rangoon  on  which 
our  Methodist  Church  stands,  there  is  a  shop  the  sign- 
board of  which  proclaims  that  the  owner  is  a  Profes- 
fiional  Tattooer,  prepared  to  tattoo  Europeans  in  the 
roost  approved  style  at  "very  moderate  charges."  I  have 
oooasionally  seen  a  soldier  or  sailor  entering  the  shop, 
no  doubt  to  have  an  elephant,  tiger,  ship,  anchor,  or  ooat 
of  arms  tattooed  on  some  part  of  the  body, 

A  grown  up  Burman  who  is  not  tattooed  cannot  be 
fonnd.  It  is  a  mark  of  manliness  that  no  Burman  would 
go  without.  No  young  lady  would  care  to  have  for  her 
husband  a  man  who  is  not  tattooed.  So  it  may  be  nup- 
posed  that  this  is  a  very  importaut  matter  to  our  Bur- 
mese friends  in  general. 

Though  I  have  never  witnessed  the  process  myself,  it 
has  been  described  to  me  by  those  who  have  undergone 
it,  and  this  description  I  will  briefly  repeat.  The  part  of 
the  body  always  tattooed  is  the  middle,  from  the  hips 
down  to  a  little  above  the  knees,  behind  and  in  front. 
The  whole  operation  is  rarely  performed  at  once,  for  it 
is  both  painful  and  dangerous.  A  figure  or  two  at  a  time 
is  the  usual  order.  Some  who  are  deficient  in  courage 
are  put  under  the  inUuenco  of  opium  while  undergoing 
the  operation,  but  this  practice  ih  not  in  favor. 

The  stuff  generally  used  is  lampblack,  obtained  by 
burning  a  certain  oil,  and  mixed  with  water  as  required. 
The  Uttooer  makes  a  rough  tracing  of  the  design  he  pro- 
poses to  use  with  a  small  brush.  He  then  dips  his  style- 
like  instrument  into  the  coloring  matter,  taking  up  a 
email  quantity  into  its  split  point  as  he  needs  it,  and  pro- 
ceedft  to  puncture  the  body  along  the  tracing  previously 
made.  The  coloring  matter  is  deposited  in  these  punc- 
tures and  it  finally  spreads,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  continuouR  line. 

All  sorts  of  animals — elephants,  monkeys,  tigers,  cats, 
«to., — are  thus  pictured  indelibly  on  the  body,  and  woven 
around  them  are  many  figures  and  shapes  that  originate 
in  the  fancy  of  the  designer.     In  addition  to  the  tattoo. 


ing  on  the  part  of  the  body  described,  wbiuU  nil  by  cus- 
tom are  bound  to  have,  some  are  also  tattooed  with  red 
coloring  matter  on  their  oheals,  arms  and  backs;  with  a 
view,  I  believe,  to  obarm  away  disease,  accident,  etc, 
and  as  a  safeguard  against  snake-bite  and  other  ills  to 
which  Burmese  flesh  is  heir. 

The  effect  of  tattooing  on  the  mind  of  a  foreigner  who 
sees  it  for  the  first  tine,  is  not,  on  the  whole,  unpleasant 
At  a  distance  it  sometimes  looks  like  a  tightly-fitting 
piece  of  dark  printed  silk.  But  it  is  very  amusing  to  see 
a  lot  of  Barmana  together,  man  after  man  of  thom  tat- 
tooed in  this  elaborate  fashtou.  The  city  folk  and  the 
belter  class  of  villagers  wear  garments  that  hide  the  tat- 
tooing, but  the  great  mass  of  the  agriculturists  and  coo- 
lies wuar  a  simple  cloth  around  the  loins,  leaving  most 
it  welt  exposed. 

Taooing  is  a  custom  so  firmly  rooted  among  the  B 
raese  that  it  seems  hardly  likely  they  will  over  be  shamed 
nut  of  it  by  our  Cbrintlan  civilization.  Nothing  will  kill 
it  but  the  gospel  of  Christ  received  into  the  hearts 
the  people. 
Btngopn,  Burma. 
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Bev.  Freeborn  Uarrettson. 

The  early  itinerants  in  the  United  States  were  mt 
ariea  of  abundant  labors,  and  their  names  and  work  should 
not  be  forgotten.    Among  these,  Freeborn  Garrettson  i« 
entitled  to  special  honor. 

Freeborn  Gsrretlson  was  born  in  Maryland  in  179 
Converted  in  1770  he  entered  the  Methodist  itinerancy 
the  same  year.  In  December,  ]78f,  he  was  ordained 
elder  by  Dr.  Coke,  and  went  as  a  missionary  to  Nova 
Scotia.  He  afterward  preached  in  Eistem  New  York 
and  Western  New  England.     He  died  Sept.  26,  182  7. 

Rev.   Gideon  Draper,  ».  c,  gives  the  following  ao- 
count:  ^M 

It  was  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  memorable 
year  of  1776,  that  Freeborn  Garrettson  began  bis  half, 
century  of  evangelistic,  apostolic  labors.  His  0Dnve^ 
fiiou  was  genuine  and  thorough.  "My  soul  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly happy  that  I  wanted  to  take  wing  and  flj 
away  to  heaven.  The  stars  seemed  as  seraphs  going 
forth  in  their  Maker*s  praise."  Sleep  fled  from  his  eyes, 
and  prayer  was  turned  into  hallelujahs.  With  the  mans 
mission  of  his  slaves,  he  immediately  entered  apon 
life-work. 

On  his  first  circuit  bis  soul  groaned  for  "perfect  love, 
and  while  preaching  on  the  text,  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  "all  my  inward  dis- 
tress vanished,  and  I  felt  a  little  heaven  on  earth." 
Henceforth  he  was  a  free  inan^  and  prescbed  the  whol« 
Gospel  of  God,  speaking  the  Word  with  boldness  and 
with  power.  His  labors  were  abnndant,  in  bis  native 
Maryland,  in  Virginia,  in  North  Carolina,  amid  obtoqay, 
hardships,  persecution  and  imprisonment.  "Oh,  how 
sweet  the  Saviour  was  to  me!"  The  Spirit  accompanied 
the  truth,  and  multitudes  were  pricked  in  their  hearts. 

In  1765  ]klr.  Garrettson  volunteered,  and  was  appoin 
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by  the  Christmas  Conference  to  Nova  Sootia.  Toseing 
apoD  a  wmtry  and  stormy  >ei  ior  fourteen  days,  be  ar- 
rived in  Halifax  the  first  of  March.  The  same  resultB 
followed  bis  preaching  ai  in  the  United  States.  For 
tvo  yeara  he  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  Christ's  work 
in  the  British  Prorincee,  with  his  accastomed  exposurea 
and  dangers  by  flood  and  snow,  in  peril  by  sea  and  by 
landy  following  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  not  afar 
off.  "I  traversed  the  mountains  and  valleys,  frequently 
on  foot,  with  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  guided  by  Indian 
paths  in  the  wilderneas,  wading  throush   morasses  of 
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mad  and  water,  frequently  satisfying  my  hunger  with 
bread  and  pork  from  knapsack,  quenching  my  thirst 
from  a  brook,  and  resting  my  weary  limbs  on  the  leaves 
of  the  trees.  Thanks  be  unto  God!  He  compensates  me 
for  all  my  toil,  for  many  precious  souls  were  converted 
to  :ffim." 

He  eminently  assisted  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
growing  and  prosperous,  and  now  happily*united  Meth- 
odiam  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  name  of  Freeborn  Gar- 
rettson,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  is  still  tenderly  men- 
tioned iu  the  land  of  his  brtef  adoption. 

Eleven  years  of  itinerating  toil  had  now  paased.  In 
1788  Mr,  Garrettson  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  northern  distriot  in  northern  New  York  and  Ver- 
mont; virtnally  a  presiding  elder,  although  the  term 
had  not  come  into  vogue.  About  a  dozen  young  men 
labored  under  his  direction,  and  ho  proceeded  to  visit 
Tillages  and  towns  on  the  Hudson  River  and  beyond, 
forming  classes  and  establishing  circuits.  He  went 
through  bis  district  every  three  months,  usually  travel- 
ing a  thousand  miles  and  preaching  a  hundred  sermons. 
'The  Word  mightily  prevailed."  In  three  years  there 
was  an  inoreaae  of  2,547  members,  and  the  four  circuits 
had  become  twelve,  covering  the  territory  of  the  New 
York  and  New  York  East  Conferences  of  to  day. 


In  1788,  in  his  evangelistic  journeyings  and  Gospel 
explorations,  Mr.  Garreifion  arrived  at  Rhineback,  and 
at  the  invitation  of  Thomas  Tillotson,  Esq.,  preached  in  his 
barn.  With  repeated  services  there  were  increasing  num- 
bers.and  several  hearts  were  opened  to  the  Divine  message. 
It  was  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Tillotson  that  Mr.  Garrettson 
made  the  acqnaintanoe  of  his  future  life*companion.  Miss 
Catherine  Livingston  was  the  daughter  of  Judge  Living- 
ston, and  having  been  bronght  to  Christ,  united  her 
fortunes  with  the  zealous  itinerant  in  1793.  In  1790  their 
elegant  aud  hospitable  mansion  was  built,  ©n  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  near  the  place  where  the  first  Methodist 
-ermon  was  delivered.  The  Garrettson  Home  is  one  of 
the  Meooas  of  Methodism.  For  more  than  a  century  it 
was  an  open  Christian  home.  From  Bishops  Aabury, 
George  and  Soule,  there  has  been  a  constant  procession 
of  ever-welcome  guests,  chief  among  whom  have  been 
weary,  toil-worn  itinerants.  It  was  the  resting  place  and 
centre  of  operations  for  Mr.  Garrettson  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

Mr.  Garrettson  was  a  pioneer  preacher.  He  ever 
lougcd  to  preach  the  Gospel  "in  regions  beyond,"  not  on 
another's  foundation.  From  his  lips  multitudes  for  the 
firnt  time  heard  the  proclamation  of  a  free  and  full  Gos- 
pel, and  thousands  have  arisen  to  call  his  name  blessed^ 

He  thus  toiled  to  the  end.  The  last  session  of  Confer- 
ence he  attended  was  in  Troy.  He  there  advocated  preach- 
ing at  5  o^clook  in  the  morning,  and  filled  the  firstappoint- 
ment  himself.  Shortly  after  he  "fell  on  sleep,"  in  the 
7eih  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  fifty  second  year  of  hia 
ministry.  Hie  last  words,  spoken  even  in  death,  were: 
"Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty  1  Hallelujahl 
Ilallehijah!  Glory!  Glory!" 


Woman's  Werk  Im  China. 

( Wrltlen  for  tbo  An&iul  Ut^eilng  nf  die  CentnlCbloi  MlMlun.  held  DtSbughftl. 
OctohKr,  iiM,by  Mr*.  Junn  Juktoti.) 

In  observing  what  in  this  country  is  so  common  a  sight, 
namely,  large  congregations  composed  entirely  of  men, 
the  thought  must  often  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  observer, 
uf  the  uniieen  multitudes  of  women  and  children  to  be 
found  in  the  homes  of  these  fathers  aud  brothers,  and 
the  enquiry  must  frequently  have  arisen,  How  are  these, 
secluded  as  most  of  them  are  in  their  own  homes,  to  hear 
the  gospel? 

To  the  city  chapels  they  cannot  come,  and  if  one  more 
enterprising  than  the  rest  ventures  to  join  the  throng, 
listening  to  the  foreign  preacher  in  some  village  market- 
place, she  is  elbowed  away,  with  the  slighting  enquiry, 
"What  does  it  concern  a  woman?" 

The  only  way  is  for  us  to  take  the  gospel  to  them  in 
their  own  homes.  Something  can  be  done  by  visits  from 
native  Christian  women  under  foreign  supervision,  but 
we  believe  the  true  remedy  must  begin  further  battk  than 
all  this. 

We  must  got  hoM  of  the  children,  gather  them  into 
the  schools,  instruct  them  in  various  branches  of  useful 
knowledge,  above  all  endeavor  to  have  their  young  minds 
imbued  with  Christian  truth  and  principles,  and  tlien  send 
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them  fortb,  a  little  learen,  to  help  to  leaven  the  vut 
mass  of  Burroanding  heathenism. 

Afl  to  the  necei^Bity  for  girls*  sohools,  and,  in  this  part 
of  China,  for  girls*  boarding  Bohools  especially,  we  are 
probftbly  all  agreed.  The  first  question  that  ariaoc  ir 
thif,  Who  are  the  ohiJdren  to  be  admitted  to  our  mipsion 
sohnole?  To  take  all  oomers  would  probably  be  neither 
wise  nor  poeeible. 

Who  are  they  whose  claim  on  us  is  the  strongeat? 
Doabtlesa  our  duly,  first  of  all,  iti  to  the  children  of  our 
own  ChriRtian  people,  to  see  that  they  are  taught,  and 
brought  up  in  a  manner  befitting  the  children  of  ChriS' 
tiiin  parents. 

This  first  duty  attended  to,  receive  the  mont  promioing 
and  the  most  needy  of  thoae  who  apply  for  admifsion. 

One  point,  we  maintain,  should  ever  be  kept  in  view, 
namely,  to  secure  in  all  instances  unbttrothed  children. 
We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  working  of 
this  plan  as  well  as  its  opposite,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  by  having  a  voice  in  the  betrothal  and 
settlement  in  life  of  cur  girls,  seeing  that  they  are  mar- 
ried to  Christian  husbands,  and  so  forth,  our  work  is  con- 
served and  strengthened;  while  the  opposite  coume  of 
allowing  them  to  he  married  into  heathen  families,  where 
evil  influences  are  strong,  the  labor  of  years  is  to  a  large 
extent  wasted. 

In  order  to  secure  our  end  it  may  be  found  necessary 
to  undertake  the  care  of  very  young  children,  yet  even 
an.  we  believe  that  all  the  extra  care  and  labor  involved 
will  find  their  reward  in  the  better  results  obtained. 

In  support  of  the  other  method,  we  have  heard  it 
urged  that  even  in  the  cose  of  girls  who  are  removed 
away  from  all  Christian  intluenoee,  their  early  training 
will   bear  fruit  sometime  it  is  hoped. 

We  acknowledge  that  our  own  observation  does  not 
go  to  strengthen  any  such  belief.  A  young  girl,  under 
the  varied  influences  of  a  heathen  hounchnld,  and  espe- 
cially of  aheathen  motherinlaw,  has  scarcely  thestrenglh 
of  character  to  go  against  the  stream. 

As  to  the  kind  of  education  to  be  imparted  in  our 
schools,  let  it  be  useful  rather  than  ornamental.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  character,  so  as  lo  be  able  to  read  and  under- 
stand moderately  difficult  Men  li,  as  well  as  the  Manda- 
rin, writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  general  facta  of  geogra- 
phy, giving  special  attention  to  their  own  country. 

Much  assistance  in  teaching  may  be  obtained  by  se- 
lecting a  few  of  the  elder  scholars  as  pupil-teachers,  to 
leach  the  junior  clasaes.  It  is  good  both  for  teacher  and 
taught.  The  one  acquires  the  art  of  imparling  knowl- 
edge, and  gets  a  most  important  training  for  future  use- 
fulness, while  the  little  children  appreciate  a  Scripture 
lesson  imparted  to  them  in  simple,  lively  style,  such  as  the 
older  ones  may  command. 

Where  are  we  to  look  for  our  future  helpers,  such  as 
school  teachers  and  Uible  women,  if  we  do  not  send  out 
of  our  schools  young  women  trained  and  able  to  interest 
their  heathen  neighbors,  and  to  assist  in  teaching  their 
children? 


Any  one  who  has  had  the  opportnnity  of  observing 
women  who  have  been  Iraineil  in  Christian  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  from  childhood,  and  comparing  them 
with  others  who  have  become  Christians  in  middle  life, 
cannot  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  superiority  of 
the  former  as  helpers  in  our  work. 

Besides  teaching  the  children  under  our  care  to  cook 
their  food  and  clean  their  rooms,  as  well  as  the  making, 
washing,  andkeepinginorderoflheir  own  clothes,  includ- 
ing the  cutting  out,  it  may  be  found  well  to  impart  some 
instruelion  in  embroidery  and  needle  work  of  different 
kinds  to  the  brighter  ones. 

Girls  who  oan  knit  stockings,  for  instance,  and  chil- 
dren's socks,  can  often  get  employment  for  their  Bpare 
hours,  and  where  there  is  a  foreign  community,  can  com- 
mand a  good  price  for  their  work,  when  settled  in  homes 
of  their  own. 

It  is  well,  as  far  as  possible,  to  teach  them  something 
which  may  be  of  money-value  to  them  in  the  fnture,  in 
cane  of  necessity,  and  especially  some  kind  of  work  for 
which  a  market  can  he  found  among  their  own  people,  >o 
that  there  may  be  independence  of  foreign  aid.  I^t  them 
he  taught  by  all  means  in  our  power  to  help  themselveti. 

Experience  encourages  me  to  believe  also  in  the  putu- 
bilily  of  instilling  into  their  minds  a  love  of  neatness  and 
order,  a  task  which  at  first  sight  seems  well  nigh  impos*^ 
sible  to  aooomplish.  fl 

Another  important  branch  of  work  is  the  instnictioo 
of  women  who  have  joined  the  Church  in  later  life. 
Probably  the  first  duty  will  be  to  teach  thera  lo  read; 
t'ven  that  is  not  a  hopeless  task.  By  having  them  bring 
their  'I'estaments  for  an  hour  or  two  twice  a  week,  a  gtM»d 
deal  can  be  accomplished  where  there  is  a  real  desire  to 
learn,  and  in  cases  where  the  learners  are  living  under 
our  own  roof,  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be  acconi- 
plisbed  by  the  daiiy  reading  iu  turn  at  family  prayers. 
From  among  such  as  these  it  is  possible  to  select  some 
who  may  be  useful  in  viMting  from  hoaae  to  house  as 
Bible  women. 

1''irst  of  all,  go  with  them;  teach  them  what  passages 
are  most  suitable  for  short  readings;  instruct  them  bow 
to  talk,  to  begin  with  the  good  news  of  salvation  rather 
than  with  the  story  of  Adam  and  Kve.  The  presence  of 
sin  in  the  world  is  a  fact  too  well  known  already;  how  it 
came  is  of  secondary  importance.  Tell  of  bim  who  came- 
to  "save  his  people  from  their  sins." 

So  by  patient  toil,  "line  upon  Hue,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," instructing  young  or  old  as  the  opportnnity  serves, 
let  us  endeavor  to  build  up  the  Master's  cause,  an  that 
after  the  years  of  service,  be  they  many  or  few,  which  br 
in  his  wisdom  may  allot  to  us,  we  may  leave  this  dark 
land  with  some  few  liomes  the  brighter  for  haviDg  felt 
our  influence. 


JeMiR.  hHitt  the  Elaii  of  glovy. 
Earth  r«-jrtioe6  Sxx  ihy  sway; 

Heaihf  D  nalifiri"  lu  ar  thy  story, 
Hesth^D  darkD'U  yields  today. 
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if  worship  ftnd  ajifti^ai*  very  devoiit,  and  are  regular  in 
heir  devotional  eierciscR. 

The  call  to  prayer  by  the  MueTizin  is  peoaliar  to  Mo* 
lammedaa  coantries,  and  the  followers  of  Mohaanned 
lasten'to  obey  the  call,  and  great  numbers  go  to  ^he 
aooqae  and  kneel  and  repeat  tltcir  prayers.     Many  who 


dhmm  waft  reMtoreJ  and  for  many  yearn  was  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  during  which  time  there  were  erected  tem- 
ple** in  Osehmereof  surpassing  beauty. 

During  all  the  time  that  Buddhism  prevailed  they  con- 
tinued to  send  teachers  to  other  lands.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  Chinesti  sent  pilgrime  to  CaAhmcre  and  many 
teaobers  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  Buddbit^t  faith. 

In  the  year  li'94  the  Hindu  king  was  put  to  death  by 
his  Mohammedan  Yinier,  Amir  Shah,  who  ascended  the 
throne.  After  that  the  Afghans  had  the  government 
under  control,  aud  after  that  the  Sikhs  invaded  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  aud  held  it  for  several  years, 
but  for  many  years  the  country  haa  been  ruled  by  Mo- 
hammedans, and  recently  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain, 

Many  of  the  people  of  Caahmere  believe  in  tran^^mi- 
graiion  and  it  ia  said  that  the  Maharajah,  the  king,  had 
been  taught  by  the  priests  that  the  soul  of  his  father  had 
migrated  into  the  body  of  a  fish,  and  therefore  gave  or- 
ders that  no  fish  were  to  be  killed.  Fish  in  Cashoiere  is 
one  of  the  imporiaut  articles  of  food  and  the  order 
caused  great  distress  among  the  poor.  The  prit'sls,  to 
relieve  the  poor,  announced  that  the  spirit  of  the  father 
of  the  king  had  migrated  again  and  was  no  longer  in  a 
fish,  and  so  fish  became  food  again. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  missionaries  in 
Cashmere  who  have  done  a  good  work.  They  have  pub- 
lished a  vocabulary  of  the  Cashmere  language  which  is 
exceedingly  useful,  whinh  also  cont^ns  valuable  infor- 
mation about  Cashmere  that  cannot  be  elsewhere  found. 

The  people  generally  believe  that  Cashmere  was  an 
earthly  paradise,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  country 
the  people  were  brave  and  warlike,  and  the  women  were 
the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  world.  They  have  a 
legend  about  two  angels  who  were  sent  by  God  to  reform 
mankind  by  their  example,  but  who  conld  not  withstand 
the  beauty  of  the  women. 

They  also  say  thai  at  an  early  period  there  were  mer- 
maids in  the  lake,  and  that  the  beautiful  daughters  of 
the  serpent  gods  caused  even  the  Brahmaos  to  tremble 
and  become  powerless. 

Wbeti  the  Mohammedans  conquered  Cashmere  there 
followed  years  of  trouble.  Sikander,  one  of  the  Moham- 
medan  monarohs,  styled  himself  the  image  breaker,  and 
he  seemed  to  delight  in  destroying  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful in  the  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the 
country. 

There  followed  Sikander,  Batshaa,  styled  the  Groat 
King,  who  gave  Cashmere  ita  manafacturea.  He  intro- 
duced wool  from  Thibet  and  weavers  from  TarktBtan, 
and  great  advance  was  made.  This  wonderful  man 
reigned  over  them  fifty  years. 

lie  was  a  practical  ruler  and  a  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  country  prospered  under  his  rule,  but  all 
of  the  advantages  were  lost  soon  after  bis  death. 

Cashmere  is  a  Mohammedan  country.  One  might  ex- 
pect that  such  a  system,  holding  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  admitting  Christ  as  one  of   the  pro- 


phets, would  be  superior  to  the  system  of  Hinduism,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  snch  a  claim. 

Mohammedanism  is  a  system  of  external  obeervaace 
as  well  as  mechanical  devotion.  It  eays  to  every  ont, 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  Pro- 
phet," and  that  the  mere  utterance  of  this  formula  en- 
sures an  entrance  into  heaven. 

The  government  admits  the  dootrine  of  religions  to}* 
eration  and  perhaps  there  is  as  much  toleration  as  then 
is  in  any  Mohammedan  country.  Miw^tonaries  may  labor 
among  all  the  people  except  Muhammedans,  and  the 
Mohammedans  are  warned  to  keep  away  from  the  mil* 
sionaries,  but  they  do  not  always  do  so,  but  come  to  hear, 
and  occasionally  one  becomes  a  convert  to  Chrislianitr- 
Tfaree  Mohammedans  that  were  well  known,  have  become 
converts  during  the  present  year. 


Seanhlng  for  tbe  LoeL 

Sitting  in  my  study  one  day,  I  noticed  tbe  beating 
a  Chinese  gong;  and  when  I  went  to   the  window  1  sail 
two  boys  with  a  gong  between  them,  and  at  the  time  til 
gong  was  being  beaten  one  of  the  lads  was  crying  oa 
"A-hoi!  ahoi!" 

I  asked  my  teacher  what  was  tbe  meaning  of  this;  and 
he  said,  "The  Brst  boy  has  lost  some  one,  probably  his 
brother,  and  he  has  got  this  other  boy  to  go  with  him, 
according  to  tbe  usual  custom,  through  tbe  streets, 
sounding  the  gong  in  the  hope  that  they  may  find  the 
little  one  and  bring  him  back  again.  ■ 

I  listened,  as  tbe  sound  retreated,  as  the  boys  wenl^ 
down  the  street,  until  the  sound  was  lost,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  work  again.  But  soon  after  I  beard  th^ui 
returning;  and  now  the  little  boy,  who  bad  been  calling 
out  "Ahoi!"  appeared  to  be  trembling  and  quivering, 
and  be  seemed  to  think  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
find  his  little  brother  or  not.  Still  the  gong  was  beating, 
and  still  he  was  catling  out  most  pathetically,  ''A-boif 
Ahoi!" 

Now,  I  think  that  here  we  have  an  exact  Ulu8traiifl^| 
of  what  Jeaufl  is  doing.  He  is  going  in  search  of  tfae 
lost.  He  goes  through  tbe  streets  looking  after  ibem 
and  calling  out  their  names,  and  be  wants  yon  and  me 
to  labor  with  him  in  seeking  that  which  is  lost;  and  ilill 
we  are  going  about  beating  the  gong,  and  calling  out 
the  names  of  the  perishing  onee,  and  asking  them  now, 
ere  it  be  too  late,  t»  come  to  Jesus. — Hev.  If.  JFriend. 


4 


Mjlking  Merit. — In  Siam,  among  the  Laop,  the  people 
believe  they  can  "make  merit"  by  carrying  sand  from  the 
river  bed  to  some  temple,  and  in  front  of  tbe  temple  bniM 
little  pagodas  with  it  and  ornament  them  with  gay-eol- 
ored  paper.  A  missionary  writes:  The  other  day  I  saw  a 
little  girl  carrying  a  great  basket  of  sand.  It  was  too 
heavy  for  her  and  she  asked  a  little  boy  to  help  her.  Hs 
promised  to  do  so  if  she  would  give  him  half  of  ibestDd. 
She  promised,  and  he  shared  with  her  tn  the  merit.  Jesa 
is  our  merit,  "The  Lord  our  RighteouMiesa." 
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A    CHINESE   KAMILY   KATIWQ   BOPPKH. 


£xerciae  lur  ^  Siintlny  !4cliuo[  JUmhIod* 

tary  Meeting'. 
»r  J.    «.   VIJICSKT.    O.P. 
I.     INTRO  OUCTOBY, 
MlMtotftrj  Cliut. 

1  Ye  Cbristian  heraldi,  go,  proclum. 
SftlvatloQ  Uirouf^li  Immaoucrs  uime; 
To  difltant  cUmen  Ih«  lidtngs  bcir, 
And  plant  Lhe  rose  nf  SbaroD  there. 
Ile'U  ■hield  you  with  a  wall  of  fire. 
With  holy  zck]  your  hearts  inspire; 
Bid  ra^Dg  winds  their  twrj  cease, 
And  calm  Ibe  f  avag«  brettol  to  peace. 
And  when  our  lalxirs  all  are  o'er, 
Then  we  ahalt  meet  lo  ])&rt  no  more; 
Ueet.  with  the  blood-bought  throng,  to 

fall, 
And  crown  our  Jesus — Lord  of  all. 

THK  COMMiaSlON.* 

lAadtT.—kn^  JeauH  came  and  spake  unto 
them,  saying,  All  power  is  ^ivcn  unto  mu, 
Bchook — In  heaven  and  in  earth. 
iMt  Sserton.— Go  ye  thertforo 
Sd  Seeticffi, — And  teach  all  natioDB, 

*U  mtltDK  Uili  -Codimlwlni)"  let  Ilie  »i:l]Ool  \-e  <ll- 
Tidvd  Into  (oar  **uctIoiu."  i!*cti  "M)ciloQ"ci>tDprlilii( 
MTcni  ciMi M.  L«t  «ll  be  mdjr  lo  r«<lt«  Uia  pftru  u- 
alfDCil  Uwm  bsldlT  •nd  dljtlnctij. 


3d  a  cion. — B^i'Mx  ii^;  iijviii  m  the  name 
of  lhe  Father,  huiI  of  lhe  Sod,  ami  of  the 
Holy  OhoBt: 

4th  iSMtion. — Teaching  them  to  observe 
nil  things  wbatsoeTer  I  have  commaoded 
you: 

LeadiT. — And,  lo.  I  am  with  you  ulway, 

&Am}I.— Even  unto  the  end  oF  tbe  world. 
Amen. 

Leader. — Aud  he  eaid  unto  them, 

tit  Section.— Qo  ye  into  all  the  world, 

£d  Section. — And  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature. 

3d  8ccli(m.~ Ani  they  went  forth,  and 
preached  everywhere, 

4'h  Settion. — The  Lord  working  with 
them. 

School. — And  cooflrmiog  the  work  with 
signs  following. 
I»t  Siclion.      Now  be  the  Gospel  banner 

In  every  land  unfurled, 
Sd  Section.       And  be  the  shout '  Uosanna" 
WhoUSehooi      He  echoed  through  the 
world. 

3d  Section,      Till  every  Isle  and  nation, 
4th  Stctim,        Till  every  tribe  and  tonf^e. 
Whole  S^oot,  Receive  the  great  salvation, 
And  join  the  happy  throng. 


gcaiPTtrns  RSAD!^0.— Act«2:  1-21. 
Bo>g  of  InfocatJoa. 

'll'o  bflinDKtbo\is)iUuU>',cknmtlrftailr«TereDt]f.> 

1  Lord,  we  believe  to  ua  and  ours 

The  npostuUc  promise  given; 
We  wait  the  pentccostal  powers,— 
The  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven. 

2  Asaerobled  here  with  one  accord, 

Oaimly  we  waitthe  promised  grace, — 
The  purchase  of  our  dying  Lord; 
Coae.  Holy  Ghost,  and  All  the  plaoe. 

U.    HIKSIONA-RY    BIBLB    READINQ. 
ARajtuaiD  DT  xtT.c.  1*.  HA^an,  a.h. 

(LctCKclicliiwlM  pr«p&nKl  to  M«wer  iU  .(uetltoOr 
uid  lo  rt*  Ml  or  recite  tbe  text  tnilloBted.  Speak  cuulr 
and  loud  I  J.) 

Jvoo^.— Whatgreatmlsflionary  Is  spoken 

of  in  ExodueT 
Ota$t  No.  7.— Moees.    (Exodus  8: 14-17.) 

*  Leader.— yiho  was  sent  as  a  missionary 

to  the  great  city  of  Nineveh? 
Oiau  No.  ;?.— Jonah.    {Jonah  3:  1,  2.> 
Leader. — What  poet  and  preacher  «a* 

sent  to  the  people  of  Palestine? 

data  No.  rf.— Isaiah.     (laaiah  fi:  6-8.) 
Z«ufer. —What  wiLS  the  commission  which 

God  gave  to  the  weeping  prophet? 

OtasAJVo.j-— Jeremiah.  (Jeremiah  1:6-0.) 
leader.— y^ho  was  the  greatest  mlaaion- 

ary  ever  on  earth? 
Oiau  No.  5.— Jesus.    (John  1 :  0-14.) 
Leader. — Did  he  make  the  apostles  mis- 

sionaric^t 
Ciaet  No.  6.— He  did.    (Matt.  10:  5-«.) 
Leader.— D'\^  he  send  out  a  still  larger 

baud? 
Oiau  No.  7.— Hedid.    (Luke  10: 1.) 
Leader.— To  what  missionary  company 

did  Christ  speak  his  last  words? 

Olaee  JVb.5.— Tothe eleveo.  ^Matl.  28: 16.) 
J>wfrr.— What  was  the  tlrst  great  success 

of  the  niiEsiooary  church? 
CloM  No.  £>.— On  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

(Acta  2:  41.) 
iMd#r.— Who   was  the  firvl  auulyr  for 

preaching  the  goppelf 
UUm  No.  m— Stephen.   (AcU  7:  50.  60.) 
leader. — Who  preached  at  bamaria? 
C&iMJVft  ii.— Philip.    (Acta  8:  5.) 
Leader. — To  what  man  of  Africa   did 

Philip  preach? 
OloM  No.  IS,— A.  man  of  Ethiopia?  (Acts 

8:  26,  37.  36.  S7.) 

rLeikUrlMudiliic.    Tudpt  Wetit>.} 

Yes,  thou  Shalt  reign  forever, 

O  Jeauj°,  King  of  kings! 
Thy  light,  thy  love,  ihy  favor, 

Each  ransomed  captive  alngat 

The  isles  for  thee  are  waiting. 
The  deserts  learn  thy  praiK; 
The  hills  and  vatteys  greeting. 
The  song  responsive  raiae. 
ZdddiT.— What  apostle  first  preached  to 
a  Gentile  congregation? 
Close  No,  7J.— Peter.    (AcU  10:  6-8.) 
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i>adfr.— Whsi  Clmrch  tent  out  seTertl 
excellent  miaBtunarici't 

Ctau  No.  U,~Ai  Anliocb.  (AcIb  13:1-3.) 

Leader.— Oa  whai  i^lund  did  Paul  do 
misulonary  work? 

CfiUM  JVd.  J5.— Cypnis.  (AcU  13:  4.)  Me- 
lita.  (Act838:l,2.)  AQdCrel«.  (Tilual:0.) 

Leader.— yVbo  preached  in  Asia  widely? 

CToMiVo.  iff -Paul.   (AcU  19:  20.  27.) 

Leafier.— Whtkl  woman  was  the  first  con- 
▼ut  to  CbiifliiaDiiy  on  tbe  contiDent  of 
Europe? 

Ciam  JVb.  J7.— Lydia.     (AcU  16:11-15.) 

Leader.— Viho  pwached  si  Athens? 

Clou  Xo.  /5.— Paul.    (Acta  17:  32.  23.) 

Z*ad«'.— Who  preached  at  Rome? 

Ctatelfo.  19.— PamI  (Acta  28: 16,  30.  SI .) 

Leader. — What  Churches  in  Asia  Minor 
did  John  addreas? 

Cia$t  No.  ft/.— The  ScTcn  Churchea.  (Rev. 
1:9,11.) 

Leader.— Whht  miaaicn  Church  would 
be  a  good  example  for  na  In  Blhlo  KtudyT 

ClaeaNo.  SI.— The  Uerean  Church.  (Acta 
17:  10-13,) 

Z«ad«r.— Whalmieeion  flfld  might  well 
be  an  example  U>  us  for  miaBioDary  ooolri- 
bulion  with  respect  to  prompt,  large  and 
cheerful  giving? 

Clan  .Yo.  «*.— Achaia.  (2  Cor.  0:  1-7.) 

Work,  for  Ik*  niebt  !■  Coadng. 

Work,  for  the  night  la  coming, 
Work  while  the  flclda  arc  white; 

Work,  for  iby  aands  are  running. 
Work,  while  hopca  arc  bright; 

Gather  Iby  abcavea  al  morning; 

lieat  not  thy  baud  at  noon; 
liftbor  aod  strive  liU  eTeoing; 

Rest  when  daylighl'a  gone. 

UI.    REPORTS    FROM    CLA88KS. 

(Ttie  rvIlowluK  Ti-Tac»ma]r  !>•  •unic  fruiri  time  »)  tlmo 
drniDK  tb«  cluB  rrponi.  Lei  itic  tcliool  be  moron|t&l; 
fftititllKr  Willi  ilicin.  knd  lr(  llicni  b«  auii|r  onii  with 
powor.  A(tdltlnnft)M*livtInn»mii7  be  iD*do  rrom  tttt 
■tDalnsUKikJ  (wedln  UiuivLouI.) 

1  tOTc  to  T«U  the  flt«rf. 

I  lore  to  tell  the  alory : 
For  aome  have  never  beard 

Tbe  message  of  aalvation 
From  Qod'e  own  holy  word. 
Charut. — I  love  to  tell,  etc. 

Th«  OlorlcB  of  Inmaaaot. 
O,  could  1  apeak  the  matcbleaa  worth, 
O  could  1  Bound  tbe  glories  forth, 

Which  in  my  Saviour  ahine, 
rd  soar,  and  touch  the  heavenly  stringa. 
And  vie  with  Gabriel,  while  be  sings 

la  notes  almoat  divine. 

■  iMlOikry  llrmn. 

Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  tienlghtod 

The  lamp  of  tifo  deny? 
Salvation!  O  fiulvation) 

The  Joyful  aouod  proclaim, 
Till  earth's  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name. 


Ilonv   MImIomi. 
Qo  where  ibu  wave«  are  breaking 

On  California's  abore, 
Christ's  precious  gospel  taking, 

More  rich  than  golden  ore; 
On  Alleghauy'a  motinlaina, 

Through  all  Lhe  weatern  vale. 
Besides  Missouri's  fountains 

Ilehearse  the  wond'rous  tale. 

IV.    AI>rRBSSES. 
(By  pDaurr,  bj*  TtaltorB,  or  by  mt-mber*  o(  I**  lotiool.) 

V.    INPAWT  CLASS  KXERCI8ES. 

(TliaclaMmual  tic  tituroutttiljr   drllted  in  Uili  icuoD 

tWQ  or  Ctiren  w««ki  bcfon  tkc  meetlnc.) 

r«a«A«T.— Why  do  we  come  to  Sunday 
school* 

V*>u:e  /.—To  learn  of  Jesus. 
Voice  S.—To  learn  to  love  Jcaus. 
Voiee  S. — To  learu  to  work  for  Jesus. 
C^«.--To  loam  to  be  like  Jesus. 
7>airA*r.— Where  do  we  leara  of  Jesus? 
Clm».— In  ibe  Uo!y  Bible. 
Teaeher.-yiltQ  helps  us  to  understand 
the  Bible? 

OtaM.— The  Holy  Spirit,  whom  wc  can 
not  see. 

Teacher.— Yoxi  say  we  must  work  for 
Jesus,  now  what  does  Jeaua  command  ua 
to  do  for  him? 

VoUie  l.—To  go  into  all  the  world  and  to 
preach  Lhe  gospel 

Vaiee  £. — To  every  creature. 
r«KA«r.— What  ts  Jesus  called  by  the 
great  prophet  Isaiah? 
CioM.— "The  Wonderful." 
Teacher.— Why  is  he  called  "Wonder 
£ul?" 

Voice  1. — He  did  wonderful  work*. 
Voiee  ~. — He  spoke  wonderful  «wrd». 
Voice  3. — He  brought  wonderful  grace. 
A  irhlapar  Soag. 
JesuH,  the  wondto-ful! 
Jesus,  Lhe  wonderful  I 
Wonderful  v^rke  he  wrought, 
Wonderful  grac9  he  brought, 
Wonderful  %oord$  he  laughtl 
Jesus,  (he  wonderful! 
Tke  VtB^  of  Trlampk. 
&00D  may  the  lajit  glad  song  arise, 
Through  all  the  millions  of  the  akies— 
That  soug  of  triumph  which  reconla 
That  all  the  earth  is  now  the  Lord's. 
Teacher  —Name  some  of  the  places  to 
which  our  Church  is  carrying  the  gospel? 

CTne  t«ftcliflr  mar  uWn  tbe  Hholarg  to  KDiwer  «ne  nt 
kt4mc.  c«llluco9oar|»rlDclpKl  miMloaiULlouK  indlm 
Chtoft,  SonU)  Amerlc*,  I.lhuria,  «ic. 

Th«  VIorr  of  Ulf  Ktardtn. 

1  Hail,  to  tbe  Lord's  Anointed, 

Great  David's  greater  Sonl 

Hail,  in  the  time  appointed, 

Ilia  reign  on  earth  begun! 

He  comes  to  break  oppress  on, — 

To  set  the  capiivo  free; 

To  take  away  transgrMslon, 

And  rule  in  equity. 

S  Ho  comes,  with  succor  speedy 

To  those  who  suffer  wrong ; 


To  h»Ip  the  poor  and  needy, 

And  tiid  the  weak  be  strong; 
To  give  them  songs  for  sighing,— 

Their  darkness  turn  m  light,— 
Whose  souls,  coodemued  and  dyiqg,,! 

Were  precious  in  his  sight 
8  He  shall  descend  like  showers 

Upon  the  fruitful  earth, 
And  love  and  joy,  like  dowers. 

Spring  in  his  path  to  birth : 
Before  him.  on  tbe  mountains. 

Shall  peace,  the  herald,  go, 
And  rigbieousnes,  in  fouDiatns, 

From  hilt  to  valley  flow. 
4  To  him  shall  prayer  unceasing, 

And  daily  vows  aaceod ; 
His  kingdom  still  iacreaslDg,— 

A  kingdom  without  end; 
The  tide  of  lime  shall  never 

His  covenant  remove; 
His  name  ahall  stHnd  forever; 

That  name  to  us  in  Love. 

VI.    CLOSING    KXUBCISRS. 

ZAwfffr.— Awake,  awake,  put  on  tb]r 
strength.  O  Zion: 

S^ujol — Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments, 
0  Jerusalem,  tbe  holy  city:     • 

L. — For  henceforth  there  shall  no  mon: 
come  into  thee  the  unclrcumcised  and  the 
unclean. 

iS.— Shake  thyself  from  the  dust;  arltr. 
and  sit  down,  O  Jerusalem; 

L  — Ijoose  thyself  from  tbe  bands  of  Uiy 
neck,  0  captive  daughter  of  Zioo. 

^.— How  beautiful  upon  the  mountaini 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  brlngcth  good  Ud- 
tegs,  that  publisbcib  peatx; 

X.— That  brmgeth  good  lidlnga  of  good, 
that  publisheth  salvation: 

iS.- That  sayetb  unto  Zioo,  Thy  God 
reigncth ! 

L—Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up  lbs 
voice;  with  the  voice  together  atiaU  Uuf 
sing: 

S.— For  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye.  wh 
the  Lord  sbal]  brlag  again  Zion. 

L. — Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  1 
ye  waste  placea  of  Jeruaalem; 

*?.- For  the   Lf>rd   hatb   comforted  hii' 
people,  he  baih  redeemed  Jeruaalem. 

A  —Tbe  Lord  hath  laid  bare  bis  botf 
arm  In  tiie  eyes  of  all  tbe  nalloas; 

i^.— And  all  lUe  ends  of  tlie  eartb  shall 
see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 
God's  Olorlou  Uaj. 
God's  gloriouB  day  will  sutety  come. 

E'eu  now  the  honr  makes  ha«t«; 
The  dry  land  gleams  with  watsr-biooki, 

And  blooms  tbe  barren  waste. 

Upon  the  distant  mountain  tops 

The  watchmen  lift  tbelr  voice; 

The  iahinds  'mid  the  far  off  aeas 

Have  heard  them,  and  rejoice. 

The  nations  leave  tlieir  broken  gods 

And  hasten  to  proclaim 
Immanuel,  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
And  bleas  his  saving  name. 


eye.  wha^ 
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^nrpUfllonsni  ^rttrr  to  thr  ^un- 
Ift  a  CfalHfse  Village. 

*T  KKT.  L.  W.  ItLCSnt.  or  HORTU  OHnA. 

Dtar  Chtidren:~ViAi\\x9i  trftveled  all  day 
in  the  midil  of  one  of  ibe  cold,  bleak  Tvio- 
lera  tbkl  are  peculiar  to  North  ChtDa,  we 
came  to  a  little  country  Tillage  wh«re  we 
bed  ptaoDed  lo  spend  the  night.  It  wa«  a 
forlorn  loukiog  place,  built  almost  entirely 
of  mud  bricks  dried  In  ibe  sun. 

The  woik  of  Ibe  day  wai  over  and  the 
■treetji  were  deserted,  save  aa  we  met  a  few 
perwHu  here  and  there  clad  in  heavily 
wadded  cotton  garmcnU,  haatily  excbang- 
lag-  a  bit  of  gossip  or  fauirying  away  lu 
their  homes  wiib  their  hands  thrust  far  up 
into  tlieir  sleeree,  sbirering  and  grunting 
with  tlie  oold. 

We  entered  upon  the  long,  narrowsCreet, 
alDooel  unobscrred,  but  were  suddenly 
made  aware  that  the  quiet  and  apparently 
deaertcd  Tillage,  by  some  magic  means,  had 
been  aroused  to  a  condition  of  curious  ac- 
tivity,  like  a  hive  of  bees  when  a  slick  has 
been  tbrust  into  it 

We  heard  a  boy  call  out.  as  he  ran  abe&d 
of  us,  "Tang  K\oeHu  UUta!"  {The  for- 
eign devil  is  coming!)  It  was  surprising 
how  many  people  gathered  together  in  tbe 
abort  spsce  of  time  during  which  our 
heaTy  cart,  drawn  by  two  mules,  trundled 
along  on  its  way  to  the  inn. 

This  latter  was  a  forbidding  looking 
place,  and  consisted  of  a  Tery  filthy,  open 
courtyard,  surrounded  by  low,  dilapidated 
mud  huts.  Among  ihem  all  there  was  but 
one  room  at  all  fit  for  a  human  being  to  lire 
in,  and  that  was  btlf  full  of  rubbish. 

But  we  could  go  no  furlfaur  that  night, 
and  were  glad  of  even  these  miserable 
quarters,  Our  driver  looeed  the  mules  from 
the  cart  and  allowed  them  to  run  at  liberty 
in  tbe  open  ipace  which,  by  that  time,  was 
filled  with  a  great  surging  crowd  of  peo- 
ple— the  whole  village  in  fact — who  had 
been  so  hastily  gathered  to  look  ai  the 
strange  appearing  man  from  beyond  the 
iPBBtem  ocean. 

While  tbe  room  was  being  cleared  out. 
we  aat  out  doors  on  the  shaft  of  the  cart. 
Ueaotime  tbe  full  moon  came  out,  round 
and  bright,  and  the  people  crowded  up  to 
feel  of  our  boots,our  clothing  andour  bands. 
They  asked  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
ourselves,  our  country,  and  our  busicess. 
They  speculated  a1)out  our  probable  ages, 
and  6oally  concluded,  as  we  had  such  long 

beards,  that  we  must  be  at  leasl  sixty  years 
old. 

At  length,  cold,  tired,  and  very  hungry, 
we  went  into  our  room.  It  was  snudl,  low, 
dark  and  dtrly.  The  walls  were  black  with 
motteand  the  ceiling  bung  with  quantities 


of  dusty  cobwebs.  A  raised  platform  of 
mud  occupied  most  of  the  tloor  »pace  and 
upon  this  was  spread  a  reed  mat  on  which 
we  put  our  bsggage  and  ourselves.  Upon 
this  platform  stood  a  small  low  table,  where 
was  kept  burning  diariy  an  oily  and  very 
smoky  lamp. 

Following  hard  after  us,  aa  we  entered 
the  room,  came  the  rabble  of  good-natured 
but  curious  heathen,  and  such  as  could  not 
get  inside  filled  up  tbe  doorway,  or,  tearing 
tbe  paper  olT  the  windows,  Uaned  upon  the 
l«lges  and  joined  in  the  general  starel 

There  was  in  the  room  a  large  shallow 
iron  kettle  built  in  a  mud  stove.  This  was 
bested  by  burning  straw  and  cornstalks 
underneath,  and  thus  were  provided  facili- 
ties for  cooking  our  food  for  this  rather 
public  dinner. 

Tbe  people  stood  in  wrapt  attention  and 
gaited  with  curious  interest  upon  us  and  all 
we  did.  Kvery  article  was  fully  commented 
upon  and  duly  Inspected.  They  nuver  had 
seen  butler  before  and  the  tin  was  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  smelled  by  many  a 
"Celestial"  nosel 

Potatoes  too  were  a  noreltj  to  them,  and 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  soveral  suggested 
^at  they  must  be  "Devil's  Eggs  I" 

We  prepared  to  eat.  Then  tbe  word  went 
round  "Ifik'an  faj/aoch'ih,"  (see,  he's 
going  to  enl).  Every  mouth- full  was  care- 
fully watched  until  it  diHappeared. 

When  the  meat  was  ended  we  all  expe- 
rienced a  feeling  of  relief  and  well  we 
might,  for  with  such  a  crowd  tbe  air  in  the 
room  was  close  and  the  odors  had  become 
so  strong  as  to  almost  obscure  the  taste  of 
the  food. 

As  the  evening  wore  on.  tbe  crowd  began 
to  Ibin  out  and  only  those  remained  who 
seemed  Interested  In  hearing  of  Christ  and 
of  bis  love. 

Finally  we  were  left  in  sole  possession  of 
a  room,  ibe  doors  of  which  could  not  be 
clcued  sod  having  windows  from  which  the 
paper  had  been  stripped,  affording  ample 
ventilation  all  night  long. 

When  we  left  the  next  morning,  the  sun 
was  no!  yet  up  and  uiOMt  of  the  people  were 
still  a-1e«p.  Wilbout  attracting  nmch  no- 
tice, our  cart  rumbled  heavily  down  the 
frozen  street  out  upon  the  dusty  plain. 


Oaly  a  Lllliv  t  lilld. 
"and  a  llttl*  ohtid  ahatl  lead  tbem."— Isa.  «:  6. 
Only  a  little  Sunday  school  girl. 

You  ask  me  what  I  can  do? 
I'll  tell  you  just  what  the  Bible  says, 

It's  nothing  at  all  that  Is  new; 
But  the  Lord  has  written  it  down  In 
his  Book, 
Aad  be  only  writes  what  is  true. 

He  says  that  the  hand  of  a  Utile  child, 
So  helpless  to  earn  Its  own  bread, 

May  lead,  yesi  may  lead  lo  tt>e  foot  of 
ite  Cross, 
To  Jesus,  who  suffered  and  blcdj 


May  lead  the  poor  wanderer  out  of 
his  sin, 
Away  from  his  sorrow  and  dread. 

Hay  lead  him  to  comfort,  may  lead  him 
to  rest, 
To  the  peace  that  is  lasting  and  sweet; 
That  the  world  cannot  give,  that  the 
world  cannot  take. 
To  the  Lord,  who  wUI  make  all  com- 
plete. 

Have  we  not  amission  that  angels  mi^t 
wish. 
Who  dwell  In  the  far  blue  above, 
To  bring  such  glad  tidings  to  poor  sin- 
ning ones, 
Whom  on  earth  our  dear  Saviour  did 
love? 


■IwUcnarr  leds. 
ST  soniia  s.  BMrm. 

AsMiE.— Bow  much  missionary  money 
have  you,  Susie? 

SnsiE.— Twelve  dollara 

Amntb — How  did  you  gel  so  much?  I 
suppose  all  your  auats,  uncles  and  cousins 
gave  you,  besides  your  papa  and  mamma. 

Bcsrs.— No;  not  one  person  gave  me  a 
peony.  I  earned  it  all  myself,  and  brother 
narry  has  ten  dollars  that  he  earned  him- 
aelf. 

AirstE.— Ilow  did  you  do  it?  I  found  it 
bard  enough  to  earn  one  dollar. 

BuaiK.— I  made  It  from  my  missionary 
bed. 

Anxib.— A  missionary  bedt  What  is 
that  t  A  bed  for  a  missionary  to  sleep  on, 
I  suppose. 

SustB. — No  missionary  ever  slept  on  tbe 
bed  I  made,  and  I  don't  tiiink  be  could  if 
he  tried. 

AsNiK.— What  is  it  then?  It  must  be  a 
strange  kind  of  ■  bed. 

Susie.— It  was  a  very  sweet  and  beauti- 
ful one,  covered  with  flowers  all  tbe  sum- 
mer. 

Annie.— A  garden  bed  of  flowers.  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you  earned  twelve  dollars 
by  selling  flowers  ihissummer? 

SuBia. — I  did,  and  enjoyed  It  too. 

Ammuc — It  must  have  been  bard  work? 
SusiB.— It  was  tiresome  sometimes,  but 
the  thought  of  doing  good  with  the  money 
helped  me  to  go  on,  and  now  I  am  glad  I 
did  it.  It  makes  me  happy  to  know  that 
somebody  will  be  helped  by  money  that  I 
earned,  instead  of  asking  others  for  it. 
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I 
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Prayer  of  the  Eut  ladlu  Olrl. 
A  Utile  East  Indian  girl  attending  a  mis- 
sion school  in  Calcutta  was  asked  by  her 
teacher  If  she  bowed  down  to  the  idol  of 
the  house  at  home,  and  she  answered,  "Yes; 
when  motber  tells  me  I  have  to.  but  I  go 
away  ioumedialely  by  myself,  and  fold  my 
hands,  and  look  up  and  say.  'OQod,  I  have 
sinned,  but  do  thou  forgive  me.  Thoa 
kuowest  I  cannot  help  myself  because  my 
mother  will  beat  me.'" 


Mo  gleam  of  &  glad  hereafter, — 
Of  a  meeting  ne'er  to  part, — 

As  the  little  life  ebbed  slowly. 
Brought  peace  to  the  aching  heart 

But  a  horror  of  eadlesfl  darkneM. 

As  the  faul  hour  drew  nigh, 
Rolled  down  nn  the  Rlricken  mothfr 

From  the  hinck  aod  pitileao  sky. 

To  her  god,  with  hands  uplifted. 
And  breaking  heart,  she  prayed; 

Bui  his  ear  was  deaf  to  her  crying; 
His  UpB  DO  word  cf'Sfiyed. 

And  when  on  the  solema  Jungle 
Sank  down  the  shadow  of  night, 

The  finger  of  Dt^ath.  ouUtreiching, 
Quenched  theliugfringtparkof  life. 

'TwBs  only  one  of  the  millions 
That  teem  on  the  ladian  plain; 

'Twaa  only  a  healiien  l>aby, 
Bet  free  from  a  life  of  pain 

Ah,  ycsl  liut  not  to  the  moiher, 
Who  waTchet]  him  where  he  lay; 

For  oh,  'twas  hcrheart'a  one  treasure 
Death's  hand  bad  snatched  away. 

And  loud  and  long,  through  the  darkness 

Rang  out  her  hopeless  cry. 
Til!  the  ruddy  flush  of  the  morning 

Spread  over  the  eastern  sky. 

Then, — then  as  she  lay  fn  angiuah 

Beside  her  treasured  dead. 
In  acc«nls  gentle  and  wiunini;, 

A  iweet  voice  tenderly  said: 

**Ari»e,  0  daughter  of  aorrou; 

lAft  up  thine  ey**;  for  lo! 
Thatgh  thy  biibe  ea  n  rtturn  to  (Aw  ntter, 

Unto  him  thou  mayeMgo!" 

And  the  heathen  mother,  rising 
From  her  hoiieless grief,  found  rest; 

For  the  news  of  a  risen  Jesus 
Gave  peace  to  her  troubled  breut 


Wkst  a  Bsr  Csa  Da. 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  a  miitionary 
school  in  China,  bis  mother  being  dead.  He 
remained  several  years,  and  not  only  learned 
the  truth  but  received  it  into  his  heart. 
When  only  fourteen  years  old  he  went  to 
his  friends  during  what  we  call  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  One  afternoon  he  went  into 
a  village  temple.  As  he  looked  at  the  idols. 
an  old  man  (sixty-five  yeairs  of  age)  came  in 
with  tottering  steps,  and  laying  a  few  in- 
cense sticks  before  an  idol,  knelt  down  and 
began  to  pray.  Then  he  passed  to  the  next 
idol,  and  so  on  the  whole  round  of  them. 

The  HtUo  boy  thought  to  himself.  "Here's 
an  old  man  who  has  not  long  to  live,  and 
he  does  not  know  the  way  to  heaven.  Bui 
J'm  only  a  little  boy,  I  can't  tell  him."  The 


young  people  in  China  are  taught  to  treat 
the  aged  with  very  great  respect,  and  it 
would  bare  been  very  impertinent  for  the 
little  boy  to  attempt  to  teach  the  old  man. 

"What  is  to  be  done?  He  has  no  one  to 
teach  him,"  thought  the  boy,  as  he  saw  hira 
pass  from  idol  to  idol,  and  as  be  thought, 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  These  tears 
were  eloquent,  as  the  boy  felt  forced  to  go 
to  the  aged  man  and  say : 

"Would  you  mind  a  boy  speaking  to  youT 
1  am  young;  you  are  very  old." 

"What  are  you  crying  fori"  said  the  old 
man.     "Can  I  help  jouT" 

"Sir,  1  am  crying  because  I  am  so  sony 
for  you." 

"Sorry  for  mcl    What  about?" 

"Because  you  are  aged  and  cannot  live 
long,  and  you  don't  know  the  way  lo 
heaven." 

"WhatI  Do  you  know  the  way  to 
heaven I" 

"1  know  that  Jceua  has  saved  me.  and  he 
will  save  you." 

"Who  is  JesuBf"  asked  the  old  man, 

The  boy  told  him  tbesiory  of  God's  love, 
and  the  man's  heart  meltetl  as  be  listeoed, 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "I  am  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  I  nuver  heard  such  words. 
Have  you  had  dinner?" 

"No,  sir,  not  yet" 

"Come  home  with  me,  then,  and  you 
shall  tell  the  old  lady  the  story  you  have 
told  roe." 

The  hoy  went  home  with  the  old  man, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  love  of  God.while 
the  aged  couple  listened  with  great  interest 
He  was  invited  ag&ln  and  again,  and  stayed 


in  their  house  nearly  the  whole  of  his  holi- 
day; and  the  reeuli  was  that,  through  this 
youthful  servant  of  Christ,  they  were  both 
led  to  the  Saviour  before  they  ever  saw  or 
beard  of  a  missionary. 

Four  years  after,  Mr  Taylor,  who  recently 
related  this  story,  aocoropanied  the  youth  to 
the  home  of  this  aged  couple,  and  found 
them  truly  devoted  OhrisDana.  and  natur- 
ally warmly  attached  to  the  lad.  Said  the 
old  man: 

"But  for  this  boy,  my  wife  and  I  woohl 
have  died  in  darkness."  ^ 


A  lady  misdonary  In  Wt  st  Africa  writes 
of  the  Kroo  people  among  whom  ahe  is  la- 
boring: They  are  constantly  beseeching  n« 
to  take  their  children.  One  came  with  t 
boy  atraut  fourteen,  and  said  in  brokcs 
English:  "Mammy,  me  bring  my  boy  to 
you  to  lam  book  sabee  and  God  palaver." 
I  told  brni  I  did  not  wsnt  a  Iwy  aa  old  u 
be,  but  he  plead  with  me  to  take  his  bo;. 
"Mammy,  because  my  boy  is  big  you  girs 
him  just  one  little  chance;  he  have  no  other 
chance.  0.  mammy,  do,  I  beg  you,  if  yon 
BO  please,  give  my  boy  a  chancel  Ha  u 
want  him  grow  up  all  dark  foot,  same  si 
me;  me  no  want  my  boy  fool,  me  want  him 
to  lam  book  and  Ood  palaver"  I  still  told 
him  I  did  not  care  to  take  a  boy  aa  larga 
He  advanced  within  a  few  feet  of  roe  aad 
dropped  on  both  knees,  and  said:  "Ha^imy. 
I  beg  you  for  take  my  boy,  I  give  him  to 
you :  lam  him  your  book,  your  speech,  and 
your  Ood;  I  never  take  him  out  of  your 
hand." 


MISSION'AnT   MONET. 
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Tke  TnU  B«r*i  VHi  A'  MUtlou. 
A  mlwioDaiy  in  India  writes  about  a  lUtle 
Tamil  boy  in  Ceylon  ai  follows: 

Some  years  ago  the  native  ChriBtians  of 
JaiEna,  Ceylon,  formed  themselves  into  a 
missionary  society  for  the  pmpose  of  send 
ing  teachers  and  preachers  to  the  people  of 
seven  small  islands  lying  West  of  ui. 

A  few  Sabbaths  ago  in  Pandit,  the  native 
preacher  was  urging  his  people  1o  give  to- 
wards this  sodety.  Some  of  the  congrega 
tion  looked  indifferent,  thinking  perhaps 
they  had  enough  to  do  to  sappor;  their  own 
schools  and  church;  but  one  little  boy,  sit 
ting  dose  by  his  moth^,  was  listening  very 
attentively,  and  when  he  heard  that  there 
were  many  little  children  on  these  islands 
who  had  no  schools,  no  kind  teachers,  no 
books,  as  he  had— that,  wor£t  of  all,  they 
had  no  Sabbath  schools,  no  Bibles,  and 
never  had  heard  of  the  Baviour  wham  he 
loTed— be  looked  up  quickly  in  hia  moth- 
flr'a  face  and  whispered,  "Oh,  my  money- 
box! You  (»li  I  might  do  whatever  I 
pleased  with  it.  Oh,  mother  1  give  it  I  give 
itr 

The  mother  was  astonished  that  her  lit- 
tle boy  had  understood  all  the  preacher  had 
said.  She  now  began  to  listen  more  care- 
foUy  hw«df ;  and  every  now  and  then,  as  if 
to  emphasize  the  speaker's  words,  she  felt  a 
soft  little  pinch  on  her  arm,  and  heard  an 
eager  voice  close  beside  her  whisper,  "Give 
it,  gire  it,  mother."  And,  along  with  the 
worda  of  the  sermon,  some  other  words, 
apoken  long  ago,  kept  coming  to  her  mind : 
"If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  thu  very 
atones  would  cry  out"  "Whoever  shall 
not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein." 

The  little  boy  had  his  request,  for  the 
next  Sabbath,  when  the  bag  came  around, 
he  dropped  into  it  two  little  flats  quite  full 
of  cents,  half  cents,  quarter-cents,  and 
dghth-cents,  for  we  have  such  small  coins 
here,  where  so  many  people  are  poor  and 
moBoy  is  scarce. 

But,  when  the  bag  came  to  his  mother, 
great  was  the  child's  surprise  to  see  her 
quietly  slip  off  the  two  gold  bracelets  from 
her  anna  and  drop  them  both  into  the  bag. 
Th^  had  come  down  to  her  from  her 
mottier  and  grandmother,  and  were  part  of 
her  marriage  portion,  and  worth  |35  or 
$40.  But  the  words  of  her  only  child  had 
rung  in  her  ears  all  the  week,  and  she  said 
to  herself,  "I  also  will  give  to  God  and  his 
cause  something  precious." 


How  Ellen  Made  Her  Missionary  Money. 

"Hamma,  how  could  I  make  some  mls- 
sionazy  money?  I  can't  have  a  hen  like  the 
little  girls  do  in  the  country;  I  haven't  a 
little  'baby  brother*  to  take  oare  of;  you 
won't'let  me  sweep  the  pavements ;  Bridget 
saya  I  'bother  the  life  out'  of  her  when  I 
want  to  waah  the  dishes,  and  I  have  no 
place  to  grow  flowers.  It  seems  to  me  that 
«  girl  that  lives  In  the'city  has  no  chance  at 


all  to  make  nds^nary  money,  and  I  think 
it  is  so  much  nicer  to  make  the  money  my- 
self than  to  put  in  the  box  what  somebody 
else  gives  me— that  is  their  giving,  it  isn't 
mine." 

Ella's  voice  showed  that  she  was  in  real 
trouble  and  needed  her  mother's  help;  so 
Mrs.  Kent  laid  down  her  bo(A,  saying, 
"Come,  little  girlie,  and  we'll  talk  It  over. 
You  have  gone  over  a  list  of  things  you 
can't  do;  now  let  us  think  of  something 
you  can  do.  You  can  sew  very  well  for  a 
little  girl  ten  years  old." 

"Yes;  but  you  said  you  didn't  have  any 
more  towels  to  hem." 

"Then  something  else  may  be  found  to 
sew ;  and  grandma  has  taught  you  how  to 
knit  and  crochet" 

"But,  mamma,  I  can't  And  anybody  to 
buy  my  wash-rags." 

"Then  you  must  learn  to  make  something 
else  besides  wash-rags.  I  read  a  story  the 
other  day  about  a  doll  dressmaker,  a  poor 
girl  who  made  doll  dresses  and  other  things 
for  the  children  who  paid  her  for  them. 
Now,  how  would  you  like  to  be  a  manteau 
maker,  and  take  in  the  sewing  of  the  dolls 
in  the  neighborhood?" 
Ellen  looked  interested  but  doubtfuL 
"I'm  afraid  I  can't  cut  out  and  fit,  mam- 
ma.'* 

"Grandma  and  I  will  give  you  some  les- 
sons in  that  part  of  the  work.  Now,  If  you 
wish  to  try  it,  you  may  begin  by  bringing 
me  the  scrap-bag,  and  you  may  get  some 
pieces  to  make  such  things  as  will  fit  with- 
out much  trying  on— underclothes,  you 
know,  of  different  sizes;  and  when  you  sell 
these — "  Before  Mrs.  Kent  could  finish  her 
sentence,  Ella  had  darted  off  to  get  the 
scrap-bag.  In  a  few  momsifti  she  came 
back  with  it  in  her  arms,  and  began  hastily 
to  empty  out  the  pieces  of  cloth. 

"Here  is  a  nice  piece  of  cambric,  mam- 
ma; the  very  thing  to  make  skirts  and 
things." 

"And  here  are  some  bits  of  lace  and  edg- 
ing to  trim  them,"  said  Mrs.  King. 

Ella  clapped  her  bands,  and  went  on, 
bright  and  happy,  sorting  out  until  she  had 
laid  in  a  stock  of  goods  large  enough  to 
dress  completely  several  dozen  dolls.  With 
a  few  patterns  and  hints  from  her  mother, 
she  went  bravely  to  work  cutting  and  sew- 
ing and  fitting  on.  She  found  among  her 
many  dolls  several  she  was  willing  to  part 
with,  and  dressed  them  "for  sate."  Her 
little  friends  and  neighbors  weie  asked  for 
onlers,  and  when  they  found  out  how  pret- 
tily she  dressed  the  dolls  she  became  so 
popular  that  she  could  not  get  through  all 
the  work  they  brought  her.  Then  she  took 
Fannie  Lee  Into  partnership;  and  they  two 
took  Belle  Lane  in,  and,  after  a  while, 
Mary  and  Kitty  Lane  were  invited  to  "come 
and  sew." 

Mrs.  Kent  was  much  pleased  with  the 
success  of  her  plan,  and  allotted  fn  quent 
calls  on  her  t  crap  bag.  Very  of  ten  she  went 


into  the  nursery,  where  Uie  five  little  girls 
sat  with  their  sewing,  to  read  to  them  "a 
missionary  story,"  or  something  about  the 
heathen  to  whom  they  were  trying  to  send 
the  gospel.  They  listened  with  deep  Inter- 
est, and,  at  last,  one  day,  she  proposed 
they  should  form  a  misrionary  society  and 
Invite  all  the  children  they  knew  to  cane.- 
and  join.  Much  pleased  with  the  idea,  all 
five  of  them  went  around  inviting  as  ea- 
gerly as  if  they  were  to  have  a  party;  so 
when  the  day  set  for  the  meeting  came, 
Mrs.  Kent's  sitting  room  was  full  of  chil- 
dren, and  she  had  no  trouble  In  forming  a 
society  that  continued  to  grow  larger,  and 
came  to  her  house  every  Saturday  to  hear 
the  interesting  things  she  had  to  tell  and 
read  to  them. 

Each  one  wanted  something  to  do,  and  ah» 
tried  to  find  something,  even  for  the  least 
one.  She  was  a  patient' woman,  or  she 
would  have  grown  tired  teaching  untrained 
little  fingers  to  sew,  knit,  crochet,  etc. ;  but 
willing  hearts  make  ready  hands,  and  soon 
quite  a  lot  of  pretty  and  useful  articles  were 
made.  Putting  these  into  a  basket,  with 
the  price  pinned  on  each,  she  let  twoof  the 
girls  go  around  the  neighborhood  to  sell 
them  and  get  new  orders.  A  fine  trade  was 
Boon  opened  in  this  way.  After  a  while 
their  "missionary  bank"  Was  so  full  that 
another  and  larger  one  had  to  be  gotten. 
Ella  was  the  president  of  the  society,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Saturday's  work 
and  sales,  while  she  continued  her  private 
business  of  dressing  dolls. 

The  end  of  the  year  came,  and  an  eagw 
crowd  of  children  gathered  around  Mrs. 
Kent  to  see  the  banks  opened.  How  impa- 
tiently they  waited  as  the  money  was  be^ 
counted! 
'  'Ninety  dollars !"  said  Mrs.  Kent 
They  all  opened  their  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment, and  dapped  their  hands  with  de^ 
light. 

"And  here  are  ten  dollars  more  to  make 
it  one  hundred  dollars,"  said  Ella  joyouely; 
"made  by  my  dolt  dressing." 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Kent,  "let  us  all  kneel 
down,  and  In  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  offer 
our  treasure  to  the  Lord." 

In  a  moment  all  were  kneeling  around 
her,  and  the  Lord  heard  and  accepted  the 
offering.— fl.  8.  Vidtor. 


Little  E.,  when  lying  down  a  few  even- 
ings ago  in  her  clean  little  crib,  said,  "Mam- 
ma, I  do  wish  all  the  little  heathen  bad  such 
a  clean  soft  bed.  I  dont  believe  they  Ueep 
good,  do  you?" 

..  ^m^  ■  ■ 

The  Karens  of  Burma  are  said  to  have  an 
excellent  method  of  settling  a  dispute  be- 
tween two  chiefs.  The  opposing  ranks  are 
drawn  up  on  either  side  of  a  deep  stream. 
Two  champions,  being  chosen,  immerse 
their  heads  in  the  water,  and  the  first  wh» 
riees  to  breathe  is  held  to  be  the  guilty  and 
conquered  party. 
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Lelter  tnm  Bbhsf  Waldcn. 

3b  the  Mutionarj/  Secretarua: 

Ikar  Brelkrtn—l  bavehthl  IhirteeaOon- 
fennc«s  wiUiin  wbk-h  the  Parent  Society 
k  DiaiatAlniDK  miEsiooarkfi,  •ml  hnxe  in 
e&cb  of  tbfm  met  with  faciH  thai  demaDd 
a  Biroag  word  iu  favor  of  the  call  for  a  Mil- 
lion Dollars. 

Men,  and  meana  to  malotain  them,  are 
the  common  need  I  have  fouud  in  the  new 
KCiioDsof  our  country,  from  Florida,  the 
pioneer  land  of  the  southeast,  whf  re  I  bclil 
aConffrence  in  January,  lu  these  pioueer 
Icrrltoriea  of  tbu  far  northweat,  among 
whniie  Conferences!  have  spent  (he  laat  aiz 
weeks. 

The  men  must  come  from  the  older  Con- 
fercncee  and  the  Church  must  furnish  the 
means  for  their  prefteul  support.  God  tsdtn* 
poaiog  the  men  to  the  work;  the  lirifftisL 
BhUement  has  hrougbi  me  responfies  from 
scores  of  men— youogmenand  men  in  their 
prime;  but  after  the  most  careful  dispoai- 
tioa  of  the  missioDsry  appropriations  to 
these  Conferences,  we  have  not  the  means 
to  bring  hither  one  half  of  these  willing 
men  and  give  ihem  even  a  meager  support. 

Nearly  a'l  of  tbcm  could  l>e  employed  in 
new  settlements,  where,  within  a  few  yt-art, 
■elf  supporting  churches  might  hv  created. 

The  settlcrp,  now,  as  in  tbepast,  welcome 
the  Mettiodist  Efiiscopnl  Church ;  men  called 
into  her  ministry  are  ready  to  come  in  her 
name  with  the  go.oiHrl  to  these  young  com- 
inunilies. 

Let  onr  people  meet  ibc  call  for  the  Mil- 
lion Dollars,  a  call  re-lnforced  by  these  facts 
in  which  Providence  ismanifeet,  and  these 
home  fields  will  be  entered  and  held  in  the 
Master's  name. 

The  needs  I  have  found  in  thirteen  Con- 
ferences tiist  in  "every  part  of  the  South 
and  We6t,  and  cannot  be  fully  met  unless 
the  Ctiurch  touches  the  Mitiion  Dollar  Line. 
J.  M.  Waij>bh, 

Ihwma.  W.I.,  Aug.  13.  18SS. 


Remember  that  only  missionary  money 
raised  between  Jaauary  1,  lS8i3,  and  De- 
cember 31,  I88S,  will  count  to  Ibe  "Million 
for  2Siieio09  " 


j(fU-j(upport  in  ptsisioD^. 
There  &re  Home  Methodiat  preaob* 
era  who  go  from  Conference  cora- 
plaimng  that  the  appointmentH  to 
whioh  they  are  sent  are  not  as  good 
as  tbey  abould  receive,  and  spend  the 
year  in  nseleae  marmnring  and  half* 
hearted  toil. 

There  are  others  who  go  to  a  poor 
appointment,  and,  rejoicing  in  the 
privilege  of  preaching  the  gospel, 
build  np  the  Church,  and  an  excel- 
lent appointment  is  ready  for  them- 
selves for  the  second  year,  or  for 
their  successors. 

There  are  still  others  who  ask  for 
no  appointment,  but  go  to  a  new  field 
and  establish  a  self -sapporting  ohurch. 
There  are  many  ptaces  in  the  United 
States  where  this  can  lie  done,  but  to 
do  it  requires  special  gifts  and  graces 
not  possessed  by  many. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that 
the  proper  policy  of  the  Church  is  to 
send  missionaries  to  foreign  landi?, 
who,  after  ihcy  reach  their  destina- 
tion, shall  depend  entirely  for  support 
upon  the  people  among  whom  they 
labor. 

This  has  been  done  siiccesstally  on 
the  coast  of  Sonth  America  and  in 
South  India  among  those  who  were 
already  interested  in  the  gospel  and 
chiefly  R]>oke  the  English  language. 

This  is  being  done  iu  ludia  by 
members  of  the  Sal  vation  Army,  who 
with  bare  feet  and  native  apparel,  beg 
their  food  from  the  natives. 

This  ia  being  done  in  part  by  the 
China  Inland  Mission  in  China,  but 
a  portion  of  the  snpport  of  its  mis- 
aionariea  is  obtained  from  the  ChrLS- 
tians  of  England. 

Shall  the  Charch  at  Home,  com- 
missioned and  charged  to  give  the 
gospel  to  the  world,  wait  for  volun- 
teers who  will  promise  to  depend 
wholly  npon  the  heathen  to  whom 
they  are  sent  for  their  support? 

There  are  millions  without  the 
gospel,  and,  judging  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Christian  missions  in  all  ages, 
if  the  gospel  is  sent  to  them  they  will 
at  first  either  oppose  it  or  show  no  in- 
terest in  it  and  they  cannot  bo  ex- 
pected to  support  the  missionaries 
sent  to  them. 
These   missionaries   must  be  sup- 


ported by  funds  sent  from  home  un- 
til the  people  among  whom  they  la- 
bor are  willing  to  support  them,  or 
they  must  spend  a  part  or  all  of  their 
time  in  raising  food  for  their  own 
support,  or  they  must  leave  the  fieli 
or  they  must  starve  to  death. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey,  in  the 
Northern  Christian  Advocate,  shows 
the  mistakes  made  by  a  company  that 
expected  to  secure  support  from  the 
heathen : 

In  the  latter  part  of  1881,  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly,  the  "Twenty-Third  Street 
TaberuBcle,"  New  York,  which  has  a 
training  school  for  mieii'ioaries,  thought 
the  lime  hatl  come  for  them  to  send  mis- 
Eilooarles  to  the  Congo.  They  do  uot  repre- 
sent any  denomination  or  society  other 
than  themselves.  They  operate  largely  on 
"the  fftith  principle."  They  sent  men 
ouleadoweJ  wiib  I-'jOO  each  who  hoped  t4> 
establiab  self  supporting  missions  in  Af- 
rica One.  John  Condit,  died;  he  was  the 
leailtT  of  the  little  baud.  They  resched 
Cubenda law  February.  They  decided  is 
view  of  difllculties  met  with  in  that  lo 
cality  to  remove  to  the  Congo.  They 
cho>e  Vivl  and  Uoderhill  on  the  Congo 
as  their  Acid  of  operation.  Condtl  stayed 
at  Cabenda  and  died  of  African  fever. 
The  young  men  became  discouraged. 
They  left  Africa  in  the  end  of  M4y  after  a 
residence  of  four  months.  Thus  coded 
the  first  chapter  of  tblfl  Independent,  self- 
supporting  efforl.  They  had  n'H  means 
enough  to  keep  them  until  ibey  could  get 
fairly  started.  They  cou'd  not  f|uarteron 
the  enemy,  though  they  did  for  a  while  on 
the  American  Bapti&ta  on  the  Conifo.  for 
waich  hospitality  tbey  and  the  Tair-roacle 
are  very  grateful.  More  money  was  kdI. 
They  were  not  advised  to  i-xpect  it.  Ue- 
fore  it  reacued  the  Coogo  tbey  came  awsy. 
Faith  Hud  patience  and  self  suppotliog 
mlMiona  are  all  good;  so  is  common  Knw 
and  forosigbt  and  a  foundation  of  funds 
Bufilcient  lo  support  men  until  they  eta 
probably  do  what  they  are  sent  to  do. 

liishop  Taylor's  African  Kxpedi 
lion  is  more  carefully  guarded, 
we  understand  it,  the  money  is  beiaj 
provided  to  pay  the  necessary  ex< 
penses  until  the  missions  established 
become  self-supporting.  Rev.  J.  R 
Kortham,  of  that  Expedition,  writ^ 
asking  for  new  missionaries  and 
"  snpport  for  them  and  for  these 
now  here  until  we  can  get  a  crop 
from  the  ground,  which  will  not  be 
until  a  year  from  next  fall.^*  We 
hope  the  money  will  be  promptly 
raised  and  forwarded. 

The     Rev.     Charles    E.    Inghan. 
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A    LETTER 


irites  from  Vivi  Station,  Coneo 
RiVer,  J uly  2,  re« pfoting  the  5 1 
missionarieH  tbat  have  been  Beet  to 
the  Congo.  Of  these,  15  have  died, 
lome  of  the  others  are  invalids  or 
bare  left,  and  bat  Id  are  in  the 
eouniry.     He  says: 

Idoaot  write  sgatnet  Africa.  IbsTBtaken 
the  country  myseir  like  a  man  takesa  wife, 
"For  better,  for  worae."  I  have  now  been 
bera  four  years,  and  hope  (o  spend  my  life 
here.  Neither  do  I  write  ngainst  Christian 
mtMions  in  Africa.  I  believe  that  if  any 
Ckristlan  dnubts  that  the  lime  of  Africa's 
TisllatloD  has  come,  he  fails  to  read  the 
"signs  of  the  times." 

But  let  ibe  work  be  done  by  men  and 
women  who  kcowtbe  truth. and  who  "count 
tbe  coet."  and  let  the  Church  of  Christ  sup- 
port ibem  in  their  work.  Let  us  have  no 
"cruel  cheapness,"  no  "hitter  cry"  in  CAu 
vork.  "Positions  various,  sacriflces equal." 
If  men  will  come,  let  those  at  home  support 
them. 

To-day,  where  the  mtssionaries  are 
the  mont  needed,  is  where  they  will 
find  the  greateit  difficulty  in  secur- 
iDg  a  support  from  the  people. 

Let    miflAionaries    be  Bent     to   the 

heathen,   and  be   supported    by   the 

Cbarch   at  home   until  they  oan  es- 

tablUh  a  self-supporting  church.  Lot 

each    a    church     be    established    at 

the   earliest    possible   moment,   and 

if    possible    with    a    well     qualified 

native   minister,    and   let    the    mis- 

aionary  then  move  on  into  the  dark 

plauea   of    healhcniHm   beyond    until 

the  whole  world  shall  be  filled    with 

the  Light  of  the  Sun  of   Rigbteous- 

oe«s. 

*  ^•^  ■ 

^  $(ttrr  jtn4  its  ^aisivcr* 
We  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the 
important  and  perilous  mission  of 
Bishop  Taylor  and  his  company  in 
Africa,  and  knowing  the  concern  of 
others  in  the  same,  we  have  endeav- 
on  d  to  secure  reliable  information 
recpeoting  it  for  our  readers.  In 
Angust  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Richard 
Grant,  Treasurer  of  *'The  Transit  and 
Bnildio^  Fund  Society  of  Bishop 
William  Taylor's  Self-Supporting 
Micfionw,"aHking  for  the  latest  inlol- 
Ugence  from  the  mission  and  request- 
ing to  be  kept  informed  as  to  its  pro- 
grecs. 

We  wished  ihe  latest  news  for  the 
September  is^ue,  and  not  receiving  a 
reply,  an  the  la»t  form  was  going  to 


press  we  gave  a  brief  item  from  a 
London  paper,  whioh  stated  that  the 
company  was  in  need  of  assistance. 

On  September  9lh  we  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.Grant,  dated 
Sept.  7th: 

Dkar  Brothbk  :  Your  letter  to  hand  and 
noted.  I  hsre  been  thinking  about  your  re 
quest,  and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have 
some  paper  to  which  we  could  send  ooy 
news  we  might  get,  and  let  It  go  before  the 
people  Ibat  ihey  might  get  a  proper  under- 
standing of  Bishop  Taylor's  work,  and  not 
enter  into  partizansbip  with  the  unchristian 
spirit  which  has  been  shown. 

But  In  the  last  number  of  the  Qostrl  ik 
All  Lakds  I  tlnd  you  have  taken  up  the 
same,  and  have  published  an  article  which 
surprised  me  very  much,  as  you  certainly 
have  means  at  hand  of  informing  yourself 
lietler,  and  be  more  interesting  to  your  rea- 
ders. 

For  instance,  the  article  you  copied  from 
the  London  paper,  saying  that  another  of 
Bishop  Taylor'smifsionaries has  died, when 
you  certainly  ou^t  to  know  that  there  has 
been  but  one,  and  that  there  is  no  special 
suffering  amoog  them. 

My  last  mail,  received  a  week  ago.  from 
several  of  the  company,  from  dilTerent 
points,  was  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  alt 
feel  confident  of  success,  which  they  have 
never  for  a  moment  doubled. 

If  our  brethren  at  home,  who  ssy  they 
are  praying  for  him  (Bishop  Taylor),  would 
exerY:ise  more  faith  In  their  prayers,  they 
would  And  the  returns  themselves. 

Your  criiicisms  on  lliahop  Taylor,  his 
Work,  and  his  Friends,  I  consider  entirely 
out  of  place  in  jour  magazine,  as  we  sup 
po«ed  it  WHS  10  state  facts  in  connection 
with  mirsions,  and  not  to  enter  into  cnniro 
versy,  which  I,  for  my  part,  have  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  attend  to. 

We  can  afford  to  continue  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past— trust  God,  and  let  the 
work  8peak  for  itself. 

Yours  in  the  Bonds  of  Christian  Fellow- 
ship, Uichabd  Gb&xt. 

Dkar  Brothsb:  I  have  been  at  the 
Mission  Rooms  since  May  Sth,  and 
from  that  day  to  tbis  not  a  line  has 
been  received  at  the  Mission  Rooms 
from  Bishop  Taylor  or  any  of  his 
company  in  Africa,  and  none  of  those 
specially  representing  Bishop  Taylor 
in  this  country  have  sent  to  the  Mis- 
sion Rooms  any  information  respect- 
ing the  African  work  until  your  let- 
ter was  received.  How  then  could  I 
be  informed? 

The  Secretaries  could  give  me  no 
information,  and  I  have  been  obliged 


to  depend  upon  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  papers. 

TheMistionan/Jleraldj  of  Boston, 
the  organ  of  the  American  Board,  in 
its  October  issue  just  received  says: 

"r.*tter8  from  Mr.  Waller  at  Benguela, 
West  Africa,  refer  to  the  death  of  some, 
and  thesfrioussickneseof  others,  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  party  now  at  St.  Paul  de  Luanda. 
One  of  the  party,  Mr.  Chatelain,  had  come 
to  Benguela,  being,  as  was  supposed,  in  a 
dying  condition,  but  after  careful  nursing 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter,  he  recovered,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  Loando." 

The  Wesleyan  Mission  Notices  for 
September,  the  organ  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  baa  the 
following  item: 

"By  the  lost  mail  from  the  coast  we  re- 
ceived sad  news  of  Bishop  Taylor's  Missien- 
ary  party.  Three  have  died,  and  six  had 
returned  home  invalidated. " 

The  Presbyterian,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  date  of  September  10,  contained 
the  following  item: 

"The  following  story  of  Bishop  Taylor's 
Methodist  missionary  band  is  told  in  the 
English  journals:  Six  months  ago  a  party 
of  over  forty  mlsslonariea  left  the  Mersey 
for  bt  Paul  de  Loanda,  Southwest  Africa, 
10  cuiiducl  their  work  in  that  dislricl,  and 
as  for  as  possible  into  the  inierior.  The 
party  went  out  under  the  American  Metho- 
dist, Bishop  Taylor.  The  accounts  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  received  In 
England  have  represented  the  missiousrics 
as  undergoing  terrible  hardships,  and  the 
latest  Information  shows  that  those  of  Lbs 
parry  who  are  alive  are  In  a  roost  deplora- 
ble condition.  The  party  on  Iciaving  Liv- 
erpool included  men,  women  and  children, 
and  were  evidently  totally  uiiacquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which 
they  were  going.  Shortly  uftcr  their  arri- 
val many  of  tliem  were  stricken  down  with 
the  fever  and  several  of  tbem  died.  The 
miflsiooaries  appear  to  have  been  til  pro- 
vided with  funds,  and  although  (wo  or 
three  of  the  party  have  returned  home, 
they  were  only  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  English  Steamship  Com- 
p'niea  trading  to  Ihe  port  A  gentleman 
who  has  been  engaged  Imdlng  at  St.  Paul 
de  Losnda  some  time  past  haa  just  arrived 
in  Knglsnd,  and  gives  a  sad  acoonnt  of 
their  condition." 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  from  yon 
that  Iheso  reports  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  mission  party  are  un- 
founded, and  if  you  will  only  furnish 
me  with  the  information  you  receive, 
I  will  gladly  give  it  to  the  Church 
and  thereby  correct  the  mistake* 
that  may  be  made  by  others. 

It  is  my  desire  to  report  aa  fullj*' 
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MISTAKES. 


the  work  of 
company  ati  that  of  the  other  Metho- 
dist Miflsions.     AVill  yon  help  me? 

The  AlisBton  of  the  Gosi'EL  in  All 
Lands  is  to  state  facts  in  coDDeotion 
wilb  missions,  and  also  to  present 
missionary  principles,  and  advocate 
what  may  seem  to  be  the  best  Mis- 
sionary Policy. 

Yonrs  Fraternally, 

EcGENS  R.  Sutxn. 


Pi^Ukctf  of  the  ehrUtUu  ^iintsfi. 
The  Christian  Witness  and  Advo- 
cate o/  JiibU  Holiness^  pabllHhed  in 
Boston,  in  its  issne  of  September  IV, 
does  not  properly  represent  this  Mag- 
azine, Dr.  McCabe,  or  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church. 

1.  The  TFi<«<«donbts  our  "sympa- 
tby"  with  Bishop  Taylor,  and  suys 
we  have  been  ready  to  "take  up  and 
pablisb  every  newspaper  report  which 
has  been  damaging  to  the  African 
expedition." 

We  have  given  the  latest  and  full- 
est information  we  could  secure  re- 
specting that  expedition.  As  its  mem- 
bers in  Africa  and  its  most  active 
friends  in  America  have  so  far  de- 
clined to  furnish  the  Mission  Rooms 
with  any  intelligence  respecting  it, 
we  have  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  obliged  to  gather  our 
information  from  other  periodicals. 
We  have  not  quoted  from  the  Chris- 
tian Witness  heretofore,  as  up  to  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  our  last  is- 
sue we  had  only  seen  one  number  of 
that  paper,  and  was  not  aware  it  was 
the  sfwcial  representative  of  Bishop 
Taylor  and  his  work. 

If  it  was  a  worldly  enterprise  in 
which  Kishop  Taylor  was  engaged, 
it  might  be  said  that  tidings  respect- 
ing the  sickness  and  death  of  »ome 
of  its  members  were  "damaging," 
bat  if  we  understand  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  such  reports  respecting 
Buob  an  expedition  are  calculated  to 
increase  the  interest  in  it  and  the 
number  and  intensity  of  the  prayers 
offered  for  it.  A  help,  not  an  injury. 
An  honest  representation  gives 
both  the  bright  and  dark  side,  and 
this  we  have  given  to  the  extent  of 
our  ability. 


The  "Witness"  would  be  "pleased 
to  see  the  evidence  of  sympathy  a  lit- 
tle more  olearly  manifested." 

We  doubted  the  advisability  of  the 
African  expedition  because  we  be- 
lieved when  it  started^  and  still  be- 
lieve, that  under  the  same  leader,  but 
organized  upon  a  different  basis,  it 
could  acconiplish  greater  good,  yet 
from  the  6r8t  we  have  wished  for  it 
the  largest  success. 

We  take  the  facts  as  they  are. 
Bishop  Taylor  and  his  band  are  in 
Africa.  An  energetic,  able,  devoted, 
and  godly  leader  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  consecrated  men  and 
women,  who  love  Christ  and  human- 
ity more  than  they  love  ease  and  life. 
Our  sympathy  for  them  and  pray- 
ers for  their  preservation  and  success 
will  not  and  cannot  be  suppressed. 
We  send  to  them  our  greeting  and 
our  "God  speed"  in  the  name  of  our 
common  Master,  and  from  the  depths 
of  our  beart  we  cry,  "The  Lord  bless 
thee,  and  keep  thee:  the  Lord  make 
his  face  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee:  the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give 
thee  peace." 

■2.  The  "Witness"  declares  that  not- 
withstanding the  public  utterances  of 
Dr.  McOalie,  in  whioh  he  says:  "God 
bless  William  Taylorl  We  hope  he 
may  be  as  successful  in  Africa  as  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  Mada- 
gascar," etc.,  it  is  reported  that  pri- 
vately be  has  said  some  "unbrotherly 
things  of  Bishop  Taylor." 

We  know  Ur.McCabe  does  not  agree 
with  all  the  plane  and  utterances  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  has  sometimes 
given  bis  reasons  for  hts  opinions,  but 
we  are  certain  that  nothing  he  has  said 
in  private  contradicts  his  public 
speeches.  If  be  were  at  the  Mission 
Rooms  we  would  give  his  own  reply, 
but  he  is  in  the  West,  laboring  day 
and  night  in  the  work  of  raising  "a 
million  for  missions." 

3.  The  "Witness"  further  says:  "The 
Missionary  Board  were  not  able  to 
rtKe  above  their  prejudices;  so  they 
fixed  Bishop  Taylor's  salary  at  about 
one  half  that  received  by  the  other 
Bishops." 

The  Missionary  Board  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  salaries  of  the  other 


Bishops,  and  the  salary  fixed  for 
Bishop  Taylor  ($2,500)  was  much 
larger  than  that  allowed  anymiasion- 
ary  Bishop  or  any  missionary  ever 
appointed  to  Africa. 

Beoauee  the  Missionary  Board  af  ler 
prayerful  and  careful  deliberation  of 
the  subject  arrived  at  a  different  opio- 
ion  from  that  held  by  the  editors  of 
the"  Witness,"  is  that  an  evidence  they 
are  prejudiced? 

We  give  the  names  of  the  membere 
of  the  Missionary  Board,  and  surely 
such  men  would  not  have  acted  upon 
prejudice: 

Bi»kop»—ThotaM  Bowman,  W.  L.  □ar- 
ris, R,  8.  Foster,  8.  M.  Merrill.  E.  0.  An- 
drews. H.  W.  Warren.  O.  D.  Foss.  J.  F. 
Hurat.  W.  X  Ninde.  J.  M.  Walden,  W.  F. 
Mftllulicu,  C.  II.  Fowler. 

ifmiator«— Duiel  Wise,  Ju.  H.  TuUle. 
M.  1>'C.  Crawford,  Dsniel  Curry,  Albert  S, 
Hunt.  I^wls  R  Dumi,  Albert  D.  Tail, 
A&roD  K.  Bauford.  .loho  Miley,  John  B. 
Merwjn,  Chnstiaa  F.  Grimm,  RichaTd  Vaa- 
borne.  Alexander  L.  Brlce.  Jas.  M.  Buck- 
ley, Daniel  A.  GoodBell,  Otis  H.  Tiffany. 
Qeorge  6.  Saxe.  Sanford  Iluut,  John  B. 
Graw.  James  M.  King,  Htnry  A.  Butix, 
CUttrle«  a.  Colt,  Samuel  F.  Upbam.  W»t- 
eoa  L.  I'bUlips,  Tbomaa  U.  Burcb.  Gilbert 
H.  Qri-jiory,  Audrew  Loogacre,  Cbarlcs  S. 
Rog«:B,  Jobn  F.  Qoucber,  .lobn  A.  Holmet, 
JameM  H.  Day,  Cliarles  8.  Harrower. 

Zaynum— Enoch  L.  Fauclier.  Jamci  H. 
Tafl,  Timolby  A.  Howe,  Hiram  M.  Forres* 
i«r,  Jubn  B.  Mcljean,  Jobn  French,  Oliver 
HoyI,   Ctiarles  C.  North,  Gilbert  Oaklry, 
Isaac  Odell,  OliTer  H.  P.  Archer,   Georjv 
J.  Ferry,  Jobn  Stephensoo,  Jas.  M.  Fuller, 
Gf  or(^  I  Benoy,  iieo.  G.  Rejnaolds,  Clintoo 
B.  Fi^k.  Btepbeu  Barker.  Jobn  ^L  Pblllip*. 
John  II.  Bcmley.  Harold  I>r>llner,  I^emuel 
Sbidmore,  John  B  Cornell,  Jobn  l>.  Slif- 
back,  Wm.  C.  Hamilton,  AndvraoD  Fowler^^ 
Kzrii  B.  TuUle.  Chaa.  Scuit,  Alden  Speaii^| 
Peter  A.  Welch.  Wm.  H.  Falconer.  Wrt™ 
1.  Preston. 

The  "Witness"  aslis,  "Why  not 
low  the  ministers  of  that  Confereni 
(South  India)  to  secure  their  supi 
from  the  people  they   serve,  and 
Missionary   Society   furnish    aid 
building  ohnrcbes  and  schools,  and 
paying  the  transit  of    ihe    missions' 
riefl  to  and  from   their  Belds?     Wh; 
insist  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  t1 
money,  shall  go  to  pay  salaries?** 

There  is  no    proof  that   the  Sou 
India  Conference  is   allowed    noi 
ing    of     Missionary     Appmpriati 
becBuseit  will  not  surrender  the  p 
oiple  of  self  support. 
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We  have  adviues  from  South  India 
titit  ihe  Confereuce  members  are  at 
tltif  moment  preparing  by  correepon- 
(ieooe  for  a  debate  on  the  qaestion 
whether  they  will  ask  an  appropria- 
tion for  property. 

The  records  and  files  of  thin  oSico 
reveal  to  onr  search  no  such  aekiug 
hitherto,  while  the  present  state  of 
the  case  shows  that  the  Tonferenee 
has  not  yet  determined  that  such  a 
petition  is  desirable. 

TTie  South  India  Conference  aalced 
a  year  ago  for  appropriations  for  the 
ontgoiog  of  miHsionarics  and  it  waa 
granted,  and  will  be  all  expended  and 
more.  Where  has  there  been  any 
other  asking  on  their  part  that  haa 
been  dented? 

The  debates  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, it  is  true,  indicate  a  decided 
ooDTiotion  of  many  members,  that 
purely  native  work  caanot  be  origi- 
nated without  mesnin  from  beyond 
the  native  communities  sought  to  be 
evangelized.  But  o«t  of  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  South  India,  no  ap- 
profiriatioDS  for  such  work  have  as 
yet  ^en  made,  in  the  hope  that  facts 
might  demouHtratethe  position  of  the 
Ijiriieral  Committee  to  be  groundless. 


Mr*.  B.  H.  Hftfiley  left  New  York  8epu 
3Srd,  to  rejoin  her  husband  at  Luckuow. 
India. 

The  Sunday  Scboel  MiBsiooary  Exerciue 
Id  this  Dumbt-r  is  taken  from  ib«  MisHioo- 
4U7  Advocate  iasued  iieveraj  years  ago  from 
•our  Miftilon  Rooms. 

Rev.  Louis  A.  Baoks,  in  an  arliclvin  the 
iChrittian  Adwfat^  an  "Thp  Alaskan  Mmc 
tdoaia,"  urges  that  Methodist  miuioDaries 
«]all  be  flCBt  to  AlnskB. 

Rev.  Thomas  R.  Oulick,  fotmcrty  mts- 
«fonary  of  the  Ameritiau  Bonrd  at  Zaragoza, 
Bpain.  has  gone  to  Los  Vegas,  in  Now 
Mexico,  as  mli-nioBary  to  the  Hpani^h  peo- 
ple of  that  state. 

The  Uenrrdl  MuadoDary  Commiltee  of 
the  Methodist  Epircojial  Church  will  open 
3ta  session  Tor  1881  at  the  Mifnion  Rooms, 
SOS  Broadw-iy,  New  York,  on  Thursday, 
>rovei&ber  Qtb,  at  1«  o'clock  a.m. 

Rev.  Aiibur  StniKh.<if  the  China  nits$ir>a 
4rf  the  Amerlcaa  Board  expresses  astonUb 
rnent  that  m  i  maoy  ChrJHtiaDH  appear  to 
know  so  little  about  mieeioDa  Tbcy  need 
Htoiooary  pcriodkali.  Ignorance  and 
iedJffereDce  go  t^|;etber. 

Dr.   Levi   D.   Jofaaaoa  and  Mlae  Delia 


Reese,  the  two  Friends  tbat  went  to  Africa 
wlih  BiBhop  Taylor,  have  returned  to  the 
United  States.  Hiss  Reese  returned  on 
accounlof  protracted  ill  health.  Dr  John- 
son retnrna  to  lecurc  a  company  to  go  with 
him  to  Africa  next  year. 

Bishop  Ninde  writes:  "I  have  Just  closed 
my  ficcond  ConfereDce.  Both  Conference! 
are  on  the  Hlllion  Dollar  line.  Interest  at 
blood  heat.  Black  Hilla  Mission  more  thau 
doubled  Ita  last  year's  coiiLribution.  West 
German  averaged  80  eta.  per  member.  Dr. 
BuUer  was  here,  and  did  veteran  service. 
The  very  sight  of  him  is  a  glowing;  appeal. 
Up  with  the  Banner,  and  keep  It  up[  Yours 
in  every  good  work." 

Rev.  O.  von  BarchwitzICrauser.  of  Val- 
paraiso, CfalH,  is  in  the  United  Btates  seek- 
ing help  to  build  a  cbape),  reeding  room, 
and  college  building  at  Valparaiao.  The 
people  among  whom  he  lalxjrs  are  able  tu 
support  him,  but  are  not  able  to  erect  the 
buildings  ueeded  for  the  proeperily  of  (he 
Methodist  work  there,  l^tr.  Krauser  was 
sent  to  ValparaiJOBix  years  ago  by  Rev. 
Wm.  Taylor.  His  work  and  mission  aie 
cordially  commended. 

Rev.  C.  V.  Anthony,  Presiding  Elder  of 
Stockton  District,  California  Conference. 
writes  as  follows:  "You  asked  Stockton 
District  for  $1,896  a«  our  share  of  The  Mil- 
lion you  propose  to  raise  for  Missions  this 
year  We  have  done  it,  and  have  nearly 
$24)4t  to  spare  for  other  fields  tbat  come 
sborl.  Tbh  was  grandly  done  when  we  re- 
member that  the  crops  are  only  about  one- 
fourth  tbe  average,  owing  to  the  great 
drought  and  the  grasshopper  plague.' 

The  African  Mitbodif-t  Church  has  set 
I  pact  Ensier  Day  as  MlHSlooary  Day.  It  is 
asktd  that  evrry  pastor  shall  raise  not  leiis 
than  twelve  oente  a  year  from  ench  mem- 
ber in  hia  charge  for  misslotu.  The  Gen- 
eral Mififlion  Board  xays  that  at  leaet  forty 
thousand  dollars  are  needed  in  Ihe  home 
and  foreign  work.  The  Board  haa  sp- 
pointed  two  missionaries  to  llaili.  one  to 
San  DonaJDgo.  and  a  teacher  to  Africa,  In 
addition  to  lbs  mlfsionnrieK  now  In  the 
WcfillnHIcs,  llie  Indian  Territory,  and  in 
tbe  different  home  missions. 

Rev.  H.  Loomis  writes  from  Japan;  One 
of  tbe  most  popular  papers  in  Tokio.  Japan, 
tbat  has  minibtered  only  to  the  popular  taste 
of  tbe  people,  and  often  contained  stories  of 
the  vilest  kind,  has  rtcenily  published  an 
ediloral,  In  which  thesssertion  is  made  that 
^ods  made  of  w  nod  and  ntone  are  of  no  ben- 
ellt  to  any  people.  ItsayslhatonlyabelDg 
who  is  Rupremeand  worthy  of  reverent  can 
mould  the  hearts  and  control  tbe  lives  who 
worship  it.  In  this  respect,  Christianity  is 
superior  to  every  heathen  system,  and  has 
been  found  to  be  adeijuate  to  mret  all  the 
wanta  of  mankind.  Therefore  tbe  people 
shnidd  not  worship  idols,  but  seek  loknow 
and  practice  tbe  religion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


From  Onr  tfisaiona 


Rev.  W.  C.  Kitchen  writes  from  Japan: 
"Mr  Fukuzawa,  editor  of  tbe  J^i-8himpo, 
wishes  to  unite  bis  English  school  for  the 
Japanese  nobility  with  our  Awoyama 
school,  and  while  the  classes  will  twdiMioct 
and  each  Echool  will  occupy  its  own  ground 
and  buildings,  they  will  practicslly  be  one. 
Our  mission  has  decided  to  accept  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Fukuzawa  and  send  one 
resident  teacher  to  his  school  who  shall  de- 
vote his  whole  time  to  teaching  there,  and 
otbersmsyaasifitasrequlred.  Mr.  Fukuaa- 
wa  of  bis  own  choice  deaires  Christianity  to- 
be  taught  in  the  school." 

Rev.  H.  D.  DJmitroff  writes  from  Sistof; 
Bulgaria:  "Since  last  winter  we  have  had  tL 
good  attendance  at  our  services  from  ont 
siders,  so  that  our  present  quarters  have 
become  very  small,  and  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  given  u&  $400  to  commence  build- 
ing. Men  have  come  from  forty  to  fifty 
miles  to  bear  us  preach,  and  have  gone 
away  with  good  impressions.  Priests  from 
the  viltages  have  been  visiting  me  on  pur- 
pose to  talk  with  me,  and  often  a  crowd  has 
been  around  us  when  we  disputed,  and  tbe 
result  has  been  in  my  favor.  There  arc 
many  encouraging  slgna" 

Rey.  B.  H  Badley  writes:  "A  earafuh 
observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  tliat  Method- 
ism in  India  has  been  helped  to  greater  ac- 
tivity by  its  contact  with  the  Salvation. 
Army.  Otherwise  we  would  hardly  have 
the  big  drums  at  Silapur  and  Hsrdoi.  aod< 
tbe  cornets  at  Luokoow.  The  present  dan- 
ges  is  tbat  the  SaEvatlouists  may  impair 
their  usefulness  by  going  lo  extremes  In 
the  line  of  asceticism." 

A  new  Methodist  Church  bss  lately  been 
dedicated  in  Cawnpore,  India,  a  city  wfib 
a  population  of  lol.OtlO.  It  is  built  espe- 
cially for  tbe  Hindustani  work  and  baa 
seats  for  600  people.  It  was  dedicated 
July  19.  Rev.  Dr  Dadley  relates  tbe  fol- 
lowing  interesting  incident  hs  associated 
with  the  services  of  tbe  :lay  of  dedication: 
The  opening  sermon  was  ptescbed  by  ihOr 
Rev.  H.  Mansell,  President  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  at  Bareilly;  Icjtf.  Daniel  7: 
14.  The  subject.  "The  Everlasting  King- 
dom of  Christ,"  was  bandied  In  a  masterly 
manner.  Mr.  7k[anfl«ll  was  pastor  here  in 
1875-76,  and  Is  a  well  known  mtcsionaTy. 
How  strangely  things  come  about!  Here 
In  Cawnpore  the  house  is  still  pointed  out, 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  tbe  Ganges, 
which  years  ago  was  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  Ihe  author  of  "Little  Henry 
and  His  Bearer,"  when  she  resided  in 
Cawnpore.  Foriy-four  years  »go  this 
wondfrful  little  book  fell  into  tbe  hands  of 
a  seven-year  old  boy  in  a  village  in  Ohio. 
He  read  it  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  de- 
cided to  become  a  missionary  in  the  land 
where  Henry  and  bis  twarer  lived.  Years 
passed;  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  man,  and  In 
180S  ha  landed  io  India:  and  it  was   he 
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who,  after  more  than  a  score  of  ypars  of 
labor  in  tbia  great  field  preacbeil  tbe  first 
aermon  in  this  beaatifut  new  church.  Who 
cao  tell  how  much  good  a  good  book  can 


FlMd  ud  raHlae  In  Chlii. 
■Rev.    C.   F,    Kupfer  wrilea   from    Kiu- 
kiaiiff,  July  24: 

Tbe  great  Yang  Tfie  la  again  al  an  un- 
usual height,  about  AT*  feet  above  ib«  leTel 
h<re.  In  mnny  places  it  baa  inundated  its 
baolcs.  tiubmergiug  biiodrrds  of  acres  of 
land,  ev^ry  fott  of  which  is  neceeaary  to 
BVDply  tbe  yearly  need  of  the  rural  lubiirer. 

Thousanfls  of  fftuiin««  have  been  ren- 
dered deatitule,  deprived  of  their  homes 
and  means  of  support. 

The  foreigners  of  the  different  porta  have 
sbowB  great  liberality  in  sendlnj;  aid  to  the 
aufferen.  lu  Shanghai  alone,  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  have  been  subscribed. 

Such  visitationA  as  (bese,  though  h>(art 
rending,  will  no  doubt  aid  iu  catablishiug 
the  Qoapel,  for  as  a  rule  lliey  look  upon  ua 
and  the  Word  we  preach  as  exotics  in  an 
alien  soil. 


Help  ladli'i  DHKht«n. 

We  have  received  Ibc  following  from 
Rev.  C.  P.  Hard  of  oar  Bomb  India  Con- 
ference: 

Would  that  the  awfu!  social  revelations 
to  which  the  English  prets  liut*  Juft  given  a 
far-  reaching  voice  bad  no  parallel  in  India. 
But  those  of  us  who  have  lakf  n  part  In 
aome  midnight  mission  of  a  great  city  uf 
this  land  know  more  thi^n  an  indignant  pen 
cao  now  tell. 

But  tbe  Christian  pul  lie  may  help  romo 
India's  daughleni  by  '■ei  d  ng  them  to  Mrs. 
Hard'a  Boarding  Bcloo',  at  Kimdwa.  Id 
tbe  Ceniial  Provinci  s  n  c^ttiml  p>i>int  for 
the  who'e  t-ountry. 

Tbe  door  is  open  to  every  clam  wilh 
ec|>ial  maternal  rrgard.  Europeans.  East- 
Iniliana,  Native*.  Here  ihey  are  taught 
EngHsb  and  a  Native  language,  »ot  only  1o 
receive  lie  ini  b  l.ut  1o  prej  are  fur  u»(.ful 
nc.«»,  in  tbe  boine.  as  teacher!*,  for  zenana 
work,  as  Hlble  readers,  in  such  ministry  of 
word  snd  deed  us  God  may  appoint. 

3Iany  p<  ortind  worthy  (jtrls  are  applying 
to  come.  If  they  are  not  pcrroiHed  to  do 
BO,  they  are  exposed  tn  many  t^rmptatinrs. 

Who  will  pledge  the  nainteoauco  of  a 
scholanhlp  {or  more  than  one),  at  six  do] 
lam  a  month?  or  will  mxke  a  special  dona. 
licmT  or,  Iwtter.  who  will  endow  (and 
name)  tbe  instiltilion? 

The  Conference  Advisory  Committee 
approve  it.  lU'sponfoa  may  be  sent  tn  tba 
Mission  Rooma,  805  Broadway.  New  Tork, 
or  to  the  undersignod,  C.  P.  Hard,  P.  E. 
of  Centra)  District.  8.  I.  Conference, 
Khandwa,  C.  P.,  India. 


XliraprcMitRtloMiof  Col.  Oleott. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Parker  writes  from  India: 
Last  evening  I  listened  to  a  lecture  fiom 


Col.  Olcott,  tbe  American  Buddhist  Hindu 
infidel  opposer  of  Christianity.  TTe  lec- 
tured on  "Hinduism  a  good  nligion"  and 
f>pent  the  evening  in  praiting  Hinduism  and 
giving  unfair  side  bits  at  Cbristianity. 

Some  of  bis  statements  would  seem 
strange  to  Americans  and  did  seem  oirange 
even  to  Hindu?.  Note  a  few :  * '  The  Brah 
min  priests  of  India  are  the  moat  intellec 
tual  people  I  have  ever  met,"  but  most  of 
them  cannot  read  or  write. 

"Tbe  Hindi)  religion  Is  the  one  beat 
fitted  of  all  religions  to  make  a  happy 
home  and  make  a  happy  home  circle" — 
and  yet  these  Hindus  are  themselves  cos 
demning  the  treatment  of  women,  and 
eepecially  of  widows,  that  their  religion  has 
given  lb  em. 

Tbe  doctrine  of  pasaing  through  many 
blrtba.  and  finally  being  absorbed  or  re- 
moved from  cnnsclousness  was  also  com 
mem'.''  \  as  a  very  t-alififaclury  doctrine, 
though  the  person  does  not  ratain  con- 
tciousne&s  of  his  former  births  and  must 
paas  on  through  hogs  and  dogs  f.nd  ante, 
etc.,  for  many  ages,  perbapf>. 

In  closing  this  lecture  the  speaker  warned 
all  against  becoming  Chrinlians,  as  ibey 
already  had  the  belter  religion.  Is  It  not 
wonderful  what  infidels  will  do  to  oppose 
Christ  ianily? 

Here  is  an  American  who  is  Buddhist, 
Hindu.  Spirituali&r,  infidel.  Tbeosophlst, 
anything,  everything,  falae  or  true,  to  op- 
pose Cbristianity. 

Wftrk  Aaioig  tae  RatlrM  of  lli»  Soitk  ladls 
Cuafcnac*. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson,  writing  from  Ran- 
goon. Burma,  June  10,  to  Zion'a  Herald, 
tays: 

If  asked  for  a  candid  ezprefsion  of  per- 
sonal opinion  about  ibe  fuiuro  prospects  of 
the  native  work  within  the  bounds  of  our 
South  India  Conference,  I  would  answer  as 
follows: 

Pirtt,  (here  are  a  few  points  at  which  I 
heliev«>  a  on|l(!.  sgprr.a'ive  nnHve  work  msy 
be  devetoiHrd  on  u  self  supporting  basis;  by 
which  I  mean  without  foreign  aid,  though 
perhaps  not  without  help  from  the  local 
English  Cburcb  at  tbe  outset.  This  would 
tie  in  ai>me  of  the  larger  cities. 

Second,  there  are  tome  poinla  where  the 
aame  could  be  done  with  ^otM  aid  from  out- 
aide,  but  feebly,  iuefllciently,  and  tardily 
without  it. 

Third,  there  are  numberless  points  al 
which  native  work  can  be  established,  for 
many  years  to  come,  ontir  by  mi  aus  of  for- 
eign asgiilance. 

Home  one  who  reads  this  last  statemint 
may  think,  "Is  not  that  an  allsutncient  rea- 
Hon  why  you  should  aak  and  receive  mis 
siuuary  appropriations^thal  thu'e  are  mil- 
lions of  perishing  heathen  to  whom  Ibe 
8ouih  India  Conference  cannot  give  tbe 
gospel  for  many  years,  If  indeed  ever,  wiib 
out  ibcmV*    It  would  be.  were  It  not  for 


the  fact  that  there  are  at  lesat  iwtn<yfin 
eoci(tie<,  including  English  Meiboilini, 
hard  at  work  within  the  geographlctt 
hounds  of  our  Conference.  They  have  mt*^ 
^onarleaof  ability  and  devotion,  education- 
ists of  higheat  qualiflcationa,  workers  of 
other  kinds  both  male  and  female^  acbool^ 
colleges,  presses,  etc. 

Of  course  this  does  not  for  a  momcst 
imply  that  there  is  ni''t  ample  room  for  Ibe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  I  mentioo  It 
to  show  that  the  cry  of  "millions  praying 
for  the  goHiwI  which  tbe  South  India  Coq. 
ference  cannot  supply,"  on  its  present  bssif, 
has  not  the  full  measure  of  dread  signifi- 
cance that  it  might  he  supposed  to  liHre. 
were  the  existence  of  tbe  other  roiaaionaiy 
agencies  not  remembered. 
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5*TT  OpcBl>ai  !■  Arv»atlaa,  ate. 

Rev.  Thomaa  B  Wood  writ's  from  Ber- 
nandarias,  Entre-Rios,  Argentina,  Jutj 
17: 

My  soul  is  full  of  gladneaa  and  oountjn 
as  I  find  this  oulpost  of  our  orgasized 
wcrk  fulfilling  ray  bigbei't  ezpectaiintit. 
It  has  takfn  years  of  laboring,  and  pray- 
ing, and  wailing,  and  watching,  and  u- 
perimentiog.  and  trying  agiiln,  (o  reach  the 
line  of  success  w«  are  now  on. 

Our  pioneering  has  gone  far  beyond  itiis 
point,  up  these  immense  watercoorKs, 
clear  to  the  centre  of  Ibe  continent.  Tbe 
city  of  Cuyaba  is  in  the  exact  centre  at 
South  America  and  ia  reached  by  tea- 
going  atcamors,  and  it  has  been  twice 
visited  and  worked  on  with  great  encour- 
agement by  Brother  Corria.  and  oooe  tiy 
Brother  Milne.  We  have  £Ouls  anxious  to 
welcome  us  t-t  ever)'  important  point  from 
here  there. 

I  have  detached  tbe  province  of  Cnr- 
rieulea  from  the  Kio  Parana  circuit  and  ap- 
pointed to  it  an  experienced  work«r  whoa 
my  brcither  lias  been  training,  Oeranit 
iferanda.  He  knows  thoroughly  the 
ground  be  hiut  to  traver'e  and  ^oea  wilh  a 
hplfit  iliat  tetmv  to  Ute  uf  ilc  LoiU'kowd 
inspiring. 

t  have  left  the  young  men  in  Montevideo 
toade<l  with  leflponalbililiee.  The  chief  le 
Bponsibiliiy  of  the  English  woik.  ii  with 
Bro.  Prilcbard,  aaalsted  by  a  zcalooi 
Englisb  Christian  worker  temporarily  Ibtre 
named  Eweo.  A  new  centre  of  work  io 
English  has  been  opened,  making  three  is 
all.' 


OppMltlaa  sad  SaeetM  ■■  tfea  Irgtatla*  BvyaUltv 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Thomson  writes  from  Buenos 
Ayrea,  Argentine  Republic,  July  27: 

Mr.Thomson  has  Just  returned  from  Mer 
cedes,  where  he  preached  in  a  theatre  to 
1  2O0  {wrsuua  His  theme  was.  "The  (ireal 
B<K>k  and  its  Enemies."  The  discourse  wai 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  entire  Province  is  awakened  lo  reh- 
gious  thought  and  discuasion  after  thsie 
meetings. 


Mr.  TUucnxin  Istmn  la  biivu  the  Bible 
nwt  unA  t-iu'lied  and  to  have  it  circulated 
vltboiU  ootea 
I  There  is  great  oppotUfoo  to  the  reading 
at  Ibe  Bible  by  the  Mrict  Homan  Catbolici, 
'  nd  tnily  a  short  time  ago  a  man  was  seen 
to  go  into  oae  of  the  ttreeti>  of  Buenos 
Ajrei,  and  deliberaiely  set  fire  to  a  large 
Bible  and  watch  U  burn  to  aaboR.  It  is 
mppoaed  he  wu  ordered  to  do  this  by  some 
prieit. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
Protcetazita  are  not  "worae  than  Jews," 
erea  according  to  their  own  standard  of 
briief. 

A  Ptoman  Catholic  lady  onc«  said  to  me, 
"Can  it  bs  jmuible  that  Mr.  Thomson 
preaches  about  Jesus  Chiistt" 

On  one  occulon  the  Itev.  Wm.  Talton 
held  a  public  dtscussioo  with  a  priest  in 
the  town  of  Porongos,  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay,  The  priest  spoke  against  the 
doctrines  of  Protestantiam  and  in  ulvocacy 
of  thedoctriDeeof  hia  own  Church,  aod  Mr. 
Talloo  replied  ihat  he  said  nothing  about 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  or  the  Atone- 
naot.  or  the  Office  and  Work  of  the  Holy 
Ohoat,  all  of  which  Protestant  Cbrisliaas 
bdleTed. 

One  listener,  who  had  most  actiTely  op- 
IMMed  our  mliaion  in  that  town,  said,  "This 
aun  is  not  so  much  of  a  heretic  as  1  sup- 
posed him  to  be." 

Probably  half  of  the  people  of  Porongos 
wen  convinced   of  the   truth  of  Mr.  Tal- 
Ion's  statements  »ad  dtclsred  be  was  a  de 
fender  of  irueOiiristluiity.  Tbev  were  de- 
lighted to  Qnd  that  religion  could  be  separ 
atcd  from  t)ie  absurdities  of  Rnroaniani. 

In  tLeae  republics  there  is  great  encour- 
•IpBBienl  for  the  fiuthful  preachers  of  the 
fOtpel  and  we  know  it  Ih  true  tbst  "The  re- 
gODerating  march  of  the  religion  of  the  Cru- 
4dfied  One  cannot  be  reaisted." 

Plsktcd  Is  KorM. 

We  have  aliesdy  detailed  to  our  readers 
Uw  outgoing  uf  Dr.  Bcrnnt^m  frumJapun 
to  Beout,  Korea,  and  also  the  outgoing  of 
flbo.  Appenreller  and  wife  and  their  cou 
■Imlned  return,  with  scarcely  a  landing  at 
Chimulpo,  the  port  of  Seoul,  about  thirty 
adlas  from  the  capital. 

In  our  last  we  told  Ihestory  of  Bro.  Ap- 
ptBEeller's  return  to  Korea,  and  his  stay  for 
ftdme  in  Cbimulpo,  bec3U«e  it  was  Impos- 
■Ible  for  him  to  obtain  a  home  in  Seoul. 

We  haTe  advices  from  Dr.  Scranton 
dlted  the  30th  of  June  last.  He  had  ttien 
beets  nearly  a  month  in  Korea,  where  be 
landed  on  Sunday,  May  3d.  The  next  day 
be  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Allen, 
the  Presbyterian  medical  missionary  in 
ScNiul,  who  invited  him  to  visit  him  at  bis 
home.  Amid  the  dirt,  ignorance  and  Idle- 
■lof  this  metropolitan  city  of  the  Hermit 
Dfttton.  Dr.  Scranton  stood,  wondering  how 
he  aboukl  begin  his  great  work. 

Dr.  Alltn  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the 


GoTcrnment  llo^pitsl,  and  nas  in  very  great 
need  of  some  assistsnce,  and  Dr.  Scranton 
was  ablf>  to  furnish  this  for  the  time  being. 
Authority  wss  receive*]  from  the  Eorran 
foreign  office  for  the  employment  of  Dr. 
ScraniOD  to  assist  Dr.  Allen. 

He  entered  upon  this  work  heartily  and 
continued  uniU  Sbsistance  came  fiom  the 
United  States  to  Dr.  Allen,  when  he  no 
longer  needed  the  aaslstanoe  ff  our  repre 
scDlative.  The  Utter  accordingly  retired 
from  the  hospiiai  and  began  at  once  casting 
about  to  establish  a  work  of  our  own. 

He  wsa  specially  anxious  that  his  mother, 
the  representative  of  the  W.  F.  M  8.,  his 
own  family,  and  Bro.  Appenreller  and  wife 
should  come  to  Seoul  and  assist  him. 

After  a  short  delay  he  succeeded  In  pur- 
chasing a  native  house,  situated  upon  high 
land,  with  other  land  adjoining  that  could 
t>e  purchased,  in  the  Immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  American  legation,  and  at  tbe 
very  point  where,  according  to  the  indica- 
tion of  present  discussions  in  Korea,  tbe 
foreign  concession  of  Seoul  will  probably 
be  (Ixed. 

It  will  therefore  be  near  other  foreigners, 
probably  within  the  region  where  foreign- 
ers will  be  compelled  to  resifle,  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  incloee  proximity  to  the  na- 
tive population.  Its  elevated  poaitton  will 
secure  drainsge  and  consequent  health  and 
comfort. 

Brp.  Appenzeller  reached  Seoul  In  due 
time  with  his  wife,  and  an  adjoining  piece 
of  property  was  purchased  for  his  occu 
pancy.  Tliese  i  wo  pieces  of  property  are 
being  adapted  by  improvement  to  a  resi- 
dence for  foreigners.  This  little  compound, 
which  is  our  beginning  in  Korea,  can  be 
added  to  on  all  sides;  and  Mother  Scranton, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  call  her,  for  she  is  the 
mother  of  our  missionary,  and  destined, we 
trust,  to  be  the  mother  of  a  great  work  of 
the  W.  F.  M  S.  in  Korea,  is  desirous  of 
purchasing  land  for  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  upon 
the  same  hitl. 

Dr.  Scranion's  medicines,  surgical  in 
stTuments  and  organ  have  all  arrived. 
Upon  h\n  leaving  tbe  hospital,  two  men 
connected  with  that  Institution  expressed  a 
desire  to  become  physicians.  Dr.  Scranton 
informed  them  that  in  the  first  place  they 
must  study  English,  for  only  so  could  they 
have  access  to  suitable  medical  litersture. 
These  men,  holding  positions  in  the  hospi- 
tal, must  of  necessity  belong  to  the  tnlluen- 
tisl  class.  They  st  once  applied  to  Bro. 
Appenzeller  to  teach  them  English,  which 
be  has  undertaken  to  do. 

Work  is  opening  before  these,  our  pio 
neers.  even  more  rapidly  than  they  are  able 
to  undertake  it  Dr.  Scranton  has  already 
some  most  interesting  patients  under  his 
I>crsoual  care,  and  hewiil  immediately  pre- 
pare his  home  for  a  dispensary  and  tempor- 
ary hospi:a},  until  such  time  as  we  are  able 
to  provide  him  with  more  extensive  accom- 
modations. 


Taju  appropriation  to  Korra  has  been 
drawn  on  for  the  instruction  of  three  Ko- 
rean students  In  Japan,  In  the  hope  that  in 
due  time  they  can  be  employed  In  tbe  Alia 
sion. 

It  is  with  profound  gratitude  to  Ood  that 
we  arc  able  to  register  the  entering  uj)on 
their  appointed  field  of  our  mluionariea  to 
this  distant  land. 

We  also  feel  that  a  protecting  Providence 
has  thus  far  befriended  them  and  openr d 
their  way  before  them.  We  trust  they  will 
beabk  to  avoid  exciting  unduly  the  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  and  will  be  guided  into 
great  usefulness.  The  Church  ought  to 
unite  with  ue  in  earnest  and  constant 
prayer  for  tliem  and  their  work. 

Among  the  must  iotere-tiug  items  to 
come  before  the  next  General  Commilltw 
will  be  the  estimates  and  rrprcseatationa 
of  these  brethren  for  their  work  the  coming 
year.  A  comparatively  trifling  sum  has  en- 
abled us  to  make  our  entrance  into  the  Held 
and  to  plant  ourselves  in  it.  We  wail  in 
faith  the  coming  harvest. 


BIskovTarlor'i  Mbiilaiu-]  B«a4  taCsatral  Africa. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Northam  writes  from  Mamhy, 
Africa,  Hay  27.  to  the  Chritiian  WitnMt: 

"What  we  need,  and  1  make  Ijold  to  ask 
you  to  lay  it  before  your  Tellers,  is,  Fir»i. 
a  man  and  wife  who  speak  French,  as  this 
is  now  a  French  country.  Another  man,  lot 
at  all  entangled,  who  is  willing  to  go  with 
mo  to  the  bush,  to  open  new  stations.  Also, 
support  for  tbem  and  for  these  now  here, 
until  we  can  get  a  crop  from  tbe  ground, 
which  will  nut  be  until  a  year  from  next 
fall,  as  the  dry  season  has  just  set  In.  and 
will  last  until  September;  then  food  crops 
may  he  planted  to  mature  next  year. 

"Pending  that,  those  of  ui  nowhere — un 
lesB  supplied  from  home— will  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  uncertain  native  supply,  and 
may  be  compelled,  for  a  time,  to  leave  this 
country  for  work.  I  am  myself  contem- 
plating, in  that  event,  a  trip  to  the  Congo,  as 
carpenters  are  in  demand  there.  Huwevtr. 
I  think  wc  shall  be  able  to  maintain  nnr- 
solTcs  through  the  present  dry  season,  soaa 
10  buUd  the  house  and  start  the  school;  and 
trust  that  the  Lord  will  not  let  it  be  delayed 
or  slopped  even  for  a  season. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  starvation,  as  there 
is  plenty  of  food  in  the  country.  If  we  can 
once  get  the  house  over  our  heads,  and  a 
plantation  of  native  food  plan u  In  beeriogi 
we  will  then  be  ready  to  use  this  as  a  base 
for  other  stations  farther  in,  with  little  or  no 
cost  to  you  at  home." 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  from  Nhangepepe, 
Central  Africa,  June  lU: 

"I  and  half  a  dozen  of  our  men  are  out 
here,  about  300  miles  from  Lojkuda,  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  tbe  settlement  of  our  fam- 
ilies. Wo  have  surveyed  a  mission  farm  of 
over  3.000  acres;  splendid  Land  in  which  we 
can  grow  anything  tropical  or  temperate. 
Tbe  people  roceive  us  gladly,  and  although 


we  are  poorly  equipped  in  regard  to  Ian 
guagt',  and  have  no  toterpieWr,  we  get  od 
without  much  difScnliy. 

"A  number  of  reBident  people,  Portu- 
gurM  &D(1  blacks,  are  aeodiog  us  supplies 
in  pan  for  our  aueiunauce.  It  will  b«  the 
eaaieal  ihiag  posfcible  for  ub  to  auppurt  any 
Dumber  of  workers  with  no  more  farm  day 
work  than  is  ncedfui  for  health,  on  princi 
pie  No.  1,  an  £uon  as  the  f  ruita  of  the  ground 
can  have  lime  to  grow,  but  from  the  siart 
we  will  combine  with  it  an  application  of 
principle  No.  3. 

"We  set  out  on  this  trip  to  build  houses, 
and  brought  tools  in  variety,  but  in  300 
miles'  LraTct  I  bare  not  aeen  a  stick  of  tim- 
b«r  that  could  be  elthtr  split  or  sawn  be- 
sides the  great  '  'baobab  tree, "  which  haa  no 
woody  fibre;  we  hare  found  nothing  but 
crooked  scrub.  We  cannot  makcagrwa 
house  without  wood  framework;  stone  or 
adobe  walls  require  wood  joiais  and  raft- 
era.  The  small  amount  of  timber  useti  in 
the  buUdioga  here  ia  brought  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Libolo  country  across  the 
Coauzo  river,  a  country  in  which  the  Por- 
tuguese are  not  allowed  to  travel. 

"To  gel  the  timber— crooked  poles— re- 
quires ledtuus  nttgoliatioDs  with  the  'aob 
boa,'  or  oatire  chiefs,  requiring  two  or  three 
months  to  fill  an  order.  To  build  with 
adobes,  to  make  and  dry  ihem  and  lay  them 
up  in  the  wail*,  would  require  three  or  four 
mootha;  meantime  the  mass  of  our  people 
are  waiting  impatleutty  at  Loanda.  During 
the  dry  season  they  could  live  lo  tecB  but 
not  in  ihe  wet  season. 

"Kurther  in  we  hope  to  And  bulkiingtim- 
ber,  but  tbJH  Is  a  most  important  i-tation 
that  we  must  occupy;  fine  country,  2,300 
feet  elevaiion,  rich  soil,  large  ixiputaiiou 
and  a  great  caravaueary,  wbeic  we  can, 
when  we  get  the  Unguage.  preach  to  a  new 
congregaiioD  of  fnjm  100  to  l.dOO  every 
day.  who  will  spread  the  glad  news  to  the 
heart  of  the  continent, 

"We  must  advance  our  forces  without 
further  delay.  This  ia  rur  6rsl  inland  sla 
lion,  nod  must  be  occupied  first.  We  can- 
not build  in  lime,  so  th^.-  only  thing  possible 
to  secure  a  timely  settlement  here,  and  put 
our  whole  movement  on  the  advance,  ia  to 
buy  build  iugs  prepared  to  hand — a  thing  we 
did  not  intend  to  do. 

"1  spent  a  whole  night  in  prayer  and  mcd- 
iUtion  OH  this  problem,  and  the  conclubion 
reach^l  is  that,  by  the  will  of  God.  we 
mupi  open  heie  a  reception  6lalion  for  our 
new  niisBionaiies.  yeaily  arriving,  and  not 
delain  ttiem  io  Luanda,  and  a  training 
•chool  for  our  new  workers,  giving  them  a 
start  ill  language  and  fitness  for  work,  and 
a  great  educational  centre. 

'  For  the  sum  of  900  railrcis.  $900.  I  can 
liuy  flood  houses  of  t>tone.  In  which  I  can 
Be  tie  our  two  large  families  tind  two  young 
men— one  as  a  lettclier,  the  other  as  printer 
—18  pertoofl;  William  H.  Mead,  wife  and 


six  children:  A.  E.  Wilhey.  wife  and  four 
children;  Wdtiam  P.  Dobson,  teacher  of 
the  children,  lobe  trained  for  mlsiionaries, 
and  of  a  native  school, and  Cbarlca  Kudolph, 
a  printer.  He  will  help  with  farm  work  till 
rewly  to  open  a  printing  office. 

"The  families  will  live  in  a  substantiat 
stone  house,  no  equal  to  it  in  this  region, 
and  cost  three  Umea  what  we  will  have  lo 
pay  for  it  It  is  ant  proof  and  will  last  100 
years.  The  two  young  men  will  occupy  a 
new  building  near  the  caravansary.  It  will, 
in  addition  to  quarters  for  the  young  men, 
give  us  room  for  storing  goods  in  transit 
and  for  a  printing  ofllce. 

"We  will  not  really  buy  and  take  posses- 
sion till  we  get  the  money,  which  I  hope  will 
be  before  the  rains  in  October.  I  hope  wc 
may  have  funds  enough  from  the  amount, 
£400,  previously  ordered,  but  cannot  tell, 
as  carriers  for  the  interior,  as  1  have  before 
stated,  are  hard  to  get  at  any  price.  With 
this  lift  of  |dOO  we  shall  seltlo  all  our  pres- 
ent force  within  three  or  four  monlbs.  U 
ia  better  for  them  to  aottlo  In  numbers  of 
three  and  tipwanla. 

"I  will  go  on,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  try  to 
open  a  field  In  Pungo  and  Dango  for  the 
Rev.  W.  Wilks,  wife  and  daughter.  Dr. 
Summers  has  gone  with  twenty  carriers  aud 
supplies  lo  Malaoge,  over  100  miles  farther 
in.  1  think  we  shall  send  Samuel  Mead, 
wife  and  niece,  and  a  couple  of  young  men, 
to  Malange,  aa  soon  as  we  get  the  families 
settled  here.  The  Hev.  C.  Davenport,  wife 
and  C  Murray  McLean  will  probably  go 
far  inlo  the  Keokee  country  beyond  Ma- 
lange. 

"We  will  not  order  new  recruits  till  we 
aeille  these,  hut  I  want  you  to  keep  a  keen 
lookout  for  suilable  penons.  We  shall 
probably  want  a  dozen  or  two  lo  arrive  in 
Loanda  in  May  next,  and  without  delay 
come  right  on  to  this  receiving  station.  We 
ahali  not  want  much  outflt  next  year. 

"Our  sick  are  all  recovering  except  Miss 
Rees.  She  is  better,  but  may  be  on  her  way 
homo  ere  this.  Ood  is  with  us  and  we  are 
bound  to  win.  It  taken  money,  but  we  will 
learn  »hori  cuts,  mai^ter  the  silualion  and 
learn  bow  to  avoid  uuncccaaary  expenae. 

"We  work  lo  great  dlHsdvautage  in  com- 
ing to  a  field  to  us  i-o  new,  anil  in  being  un- 
able to  converse  niihthe  people  till  we  can 
learn  their  language,  bul  we  are  advancing 
and  will  rife  superior  to  hII  these  disabili- 
ties. We  read  Portuguese}  to  the  caravan 
people  and  sing,  and  when  I  ste  how  eagerly 
the  crowds  listen  ind  strain  their  eyes  and 
ears  in  trying  to  catch  Ilie  new  idea.  1  hide 
my  face  and  weep.  Poor  .'ellowKl  Uow 
long  O  Lord,  my  Oodt    How  longT 

Ri'v,  Henry  WilllswritcsfrvimMayumba, 
July  7: 

'Wife  and  I  passed  through  a  great  deal 
of  suffering  »)dc«  we  last  saw  you;  but  per* 
liHps  the  uiost  severe  Itaa  been  because  of 
seeirg  to  many  dear  am  1 4  all  arnuod  us. 
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wbo  should  know  of  God,  and  no  one  l^n 
to  help  lis  but  Bro.  Norlham.  O,  for  'iu 
good  young  men  who  are  all  the  LoTd'»t 

The  Datives  receive  us  gladly.  They  ar« 
kind,  affectionate,  and  very  peaceable.  No 
one  could  help  loving  them  in  their  pmir, 
helpless  condition.  They  are  quick  lolenin; 
A^k  many  queations,  such  as  show  beyond 
a  doubt  that  teaching  would  by  no  mcaDt 
tie  in  vain.  Many  of  them  worship  imazM. 
I  doubt  not  that  all  have  Uielr  fetich.  The 
witch  doctor  U  a  terrible  curse  lo  this  peo- 
ple. We  have  endeavored  to  show  them  I  bo 
difference  l)etween  the  black  man's  gods: 
the  white  man's  God,  and  rejoice  Intht-  fm 
that  a  glimmer  of  Ihe  'true  light'  ha*, 
believe,  dawned  upon  some  minds  at  !>  n-t 
WhiU  wc  wdut  now  is  the  Tight  kind  of  ma- 
terial to  push  this  work. 

'  'From  this  place  there  is  a  splendid  npro- 
ing  to  the  veiy  heart  of  Africa.  A  little  woy 
from  here  the  country  is  very  rolling,  aul 
seems  to  rise  in  terraoes  as  far  aa  the  eye  can 
see. 

"Mrs.  W.  it  feeble.  Bhe  is  slaying  htr* 
at  great  risk.  Perh^}s  it  had  been  well  If 
she  bad  not  come.  Only,  it  may  tie,  God 
needed  some  one  lo  ace  and  know  the  great 
need  of  thlt»  people,  In  order  to  haslen  hii 
work.  She  Bhould  return.  Itmaybesbs 
will  return  by  the  next  boat.  We  are  very 
anxious  t«>  do  the  best  thing  for  the  work 
of  the  df  ar  Masler.  and  you  know,  if  at 
home,  she  would  by  no  means  be  idle. 

"We  need  more  people  here  to  work. 
How  can  ihey  be  bad?  Indeed,  they  must 
be  found  aomehow,  and  tbty  should  bt 
seen,  and  know  what  it  means. 

'This  ifl  a  beaiitifni  land— not  so  warm 
rs  you  would  think.  We  dress  as  much  u 
at  home— wear  flannel  and  tleep  under 
woolen  blanketa  at  night. 

'  'I  do  not  think  every  one  adapted  to  Ihli 
climate.  In  the  morning,  when  we  get  up. 
we  may  feel  as  well  as  any  one  could  wiife, 
and  in  a  single  hour  be  down  with  fever  cr 
something  else.  Then  we  go  to  bcfl  and  |:et 
ten  or  twelve  thlckoeHes  of  woolen  blso- 
keta  on  lop  of  ua,  sweat  for  two  hour*,  get 
up  when  we  feel  a  little  rested  and  vrong 
enough,  and  soon  feel  quite  aa  well  as 
usual." 

Rev.  Levin  Johnson  writes,  July  15: 

"The  paet  four  months  has  indeed  bccD 
a  season  of  severe  I  rials  and   patient  wail 
ing.  To  most  nf  us  the  acclimatiog  prccca 
has  tended  to  draw  us  nearer  lo  the  Lord- 
In  fact,  it  has  been  a  purifying  furoacr.  W^H 
almost  despaired  of  ever  getting  acclifllH 
tlzed.     We  ihouglit  we  should  have  tore- 
turn  to  America,  but  during  the   past  few 
weeks  our  health  hss  greatly  improved,  and 
we   have   concludert  lo  try  the    inlarior. 
which   th'y  report   la  healthier    Ihnn  the 
coast.    At  present  the  company  aeem  I^_ 
have  a  goo<l  d-grcA  of  beallh.  ^M 

A  N«w  HlMilon  ftniOM  tli*  Bajrool*. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  a  prlv 
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writt^D    hy     Miu   Dr    Clirn  S^aiq 

om  Kbatrl.  Rdjpulaaa.  India,  June  30: 

la  February  lail  a  nitive  fEeoileouiL— 

'  Hcretary  to  hisHighaess,  tbe  Rajah  of  tbis 

pboe— called  on  me  in  lUreiUy  aod  askid 

ne  if  I  would  go  to  Kliatri  Vi  aee  tbe  Rani 

Iwtfe  of  bis  Highness)  if  1  were  called.     U« 

a.id  be  had  been  sent  to  look  for  a  lady 

physicinD  and  had  visited  several    others 

before  coming  to  me;  had  learned  of  their 

ftbiUty.  aucce««,  etc.,  and  that  he  must  re 

tan  and  give  a  report  of  each.     Be  could 

tat  say  which  of  the  number  would  be 

eboe6n  by  bis  Highness. 

I  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  1 
vould  ever  heat  from  bim  again.  I  told 
him.  however,  if  I  should  be  chosen  I 
rould  anange  to  go  for  a  monlb,  as  that 
vas  the  wish  expressed.  About  the  1st  of 
Uarch  I  received  a  tele^am  from  the 
•ecreuiy  asking  me  lo  be  ready  to  leave 
for  Ebairi  in  about  ten  days. 

Aa  I  ba>l  promised  1  arranged  my  work 
for  a  month,  and  on   the  Otb   he  came  to 
escort  me.  asking  mc  to  take  an   English 
■nrte.  my  cook,  and  all  other  Hervanls  I 
wishtd  to  make  me  comfortable,   nnd   not 
10  think  of  expense.     I  thought  I  would 
be  justified  in  taking  a  native  Christian 
teacher  and  a  lady  friend,  as  I  was  to  re- 
main a  month,  and  he  said  thtre  were  no 
Europeans  nearer  than  the  railroad  station. 
There  were  seven  of  us  all.    besides  tbe 
eacort.     When  we  reached  the  fnd   of  the 
railway  iravelHng  wo  found  very  elaborate 
arrangements  made  for  uur  transport  acroES 
the    country.     First,   there  was  a   camel 
chorlot  drawn  by  four  camels,  then  two 
palkJcA  carried   by  seventeen   men  each, 
two  riding  borees.  and  out  a  few  miles  two 
clepbaolB  joined  our  caravan.     Oh,  yes, 
and  then  there  was  a  very  unique  convey- 
ance called  a  "  rhatt  "  drawn  by  two  beau 
tifal  white  "bails "(ass  a.)    This  was  for 
my  oaiive  women  usistanls  to  ride  in. 
There  were  over  one  hundred  men  servants 
sent  fnr  our  service.     I  nerd   not   tell  you 
that  Ibis  was  a  very  novel  and  enjoyable 
joutn  y.  although  It  was  very  tiresome  and 
slow.     In  due  time  we  reached  Khatri  and 
were    fafely    housed  in  a   (en(    until    the 
SOth  of  April,  for  1  remained  btx  weeks. 

After  [  hsd  been  here  about  two  weeks, 
and  when  her  Higfanebs  showed  w>me  signs 
of  improv«nicni,  a  pioposal  wa-<9  made  lo 
me  by  bis  Highness,  Dut  <f  marriage,  but 
to  remain  here  bh  phyticii>ii  to  tbe  women 
of  bis  palace  and  to  open  a  dispeEsary  for 
women  and  children  of  the  city  end  sur- 
rounding country. 

Thi^  was  unexpected  and  required  some 
thought  and  prayer  before  I  could  decide 
lo  leave  my  work  in  Hareilly  and  the  so- 
ciety which  had  cared  eo  faithfully  for  me 
for  eo  many  years.  Each  day  as  I  became 
■cqaalnted  with  the  needs  of  tbe  people 
and  the  grand  opening  for  miseion  work 


people  and  not  a  missionary  ur  religious 
teacher  in  all  this  part  of  the  country— I 
saw  tbe  band  of  the  Lord  In  bringing  me 
here,  and  the  more  I  praytd  thi:  more  1 
saw  tbat  tbe  Lord  wat  in  it  all. 

A  missionary  only  would  never  be  called 
here,  for  the  people  are  Rajpoots  and  very 
reliftious  Hindus.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
missionary  would  be  allowed  to  preach  in 
the  streets  or  any  place  here,  but  in  a  very 
quiet,  unobtrusive  way  we  can  go  among 
the  people  and  do  them  good,  when  they 
call  us  to  their  homes  in  sickness  wo  can 
apeak  a  word  of  Him  in  whom  we  tnist 
and  recommend  them  lo  search  for  Him. 
And  then  we  thought  we  would  try  to  get 
hold  of  some  of  tbe  children— you  know 
my  life  is  never  complete  without  Ihem. 

We  spoke  to  his  DighnesB  about  it — if 
we  might  be  allowed  to  open  a  school,  and 
to  our  great  pleasure  he  gave  f  jU  consent 
and  said  he  would  uee  his  influence  in  get- 
ting the  parents  to  stnd  the  little  girla  to 
UB.  At  present  we  have  eighteen  bright 
Uule  girls  coming  to  us  every  morning  to 
be  taught;  and  to  encourage  them  bis 
Highness  gives  them  a  pound  of  flour  each 
day.  Tbis  is  supposed  to  be  about  what 
they  would  earn  at  carrying  dirt  or  stone 
on  their  heads  all  day  for  tbe  masons. 
They  come  lo  our  house  and  the  young 
lady  who  came  with  me  as  companion  has 
been  engaged  by  her  Highnees  to  teach 
them,  and  also  to  teach  her  Iltghness  and 
some  of  her  court  women. 

We  find  boUi  the  Rajah  and  Rani  most 
interesting  and  good  people.  We  can 
scarcely  rtalize  that  they  are  heathen,  tbey 
are  so  noble  and  generous  and  so  very  kind 
tons,  O,  If  we  could  be  the  means  of 
bringing  them  lo  Christ '.  Will  you  j-Jiu  us 
In  prayer  for  their  convetsionT  All  things 
are  pot^ible  with  Qod.  I  am  luie  there 
is  Eome  one  here  to  be  saved  by  our 
coming. 

We  are  quite  alone,  only  one  EnglUb 
speaking  person  here  lieslde  ourselves  and 
he  a  Hindu  priest — a  very  good  man  in  bis 
way,  but  he  needs  Christ  sadly.  We 
brought  a  quantity  of  religious  books, 
parts  of  the  Bible  and  our  hymn  books,  all 
in  the  Hindu  language,  and  as  we  have  op- 
portunity we  distribute  them.  I  suppose 
there  ar«  more  than  thirty  persons  singing 
our  hymns  alresdy.  for  we  have  taught 
them  lo  every  one  who  would  learn. 
Some  of  them  lake  wonderfully  and  the 
singing  women  in  the  palace  sing  them 
to  her  HighncBS  every  evening. 

Tbey  have  only  one  child— a  Utile  girl 
two  years  and  a  half  old — and  she  has 
learned  to  sing  parts  of  several  hymns  and 
Bing4  them  sweetly.  Her  Highnees  says  our 
songs  are  much  purer  than  theirs  and  she 
likes  Ibem  better.  Think  what  an  oppor- 
tunity for  good  this  i«,  for  some  of  their 
songs  are  very  vulgar  and   we  would  not 


here— a  field  which  comprises  millions  of    think  of  listening  to  them. 


Our  bymoi  reach  every  vtaman  in  the 
palace  and  tbey  are  sometimes  sung  to  his 
HighneM.  We  often  And  that  we  can  sing 
Chiistianity  to  these  people  when  we  can- 
not preach.  This  Is  an  opportunity,  such 
as  no  one  of  our  mistiionaries  have  bad 
before,  of  carrying  tbe  Gospel  into  the 
very  heart  of  native  royally. 

A«  Kriu^ellitlF  Joorarj  li  Japan. 
The  following  are  extracts  from   recent 
private  letters  of  Rev.  M.  C.  Harris  to  Mrs. 
Harris  in  this  country: 

RingoMki,  Japan,  Jum9,  i.S#J.— I  started 
yesterday  on  my  long  journey,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  T.  (one  of  our  Japanese  workers), 
and  reached  the  first  sution  last  evening. 
It  rained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  "the 
floods"  continue  to  descend  this  morning; 
but  as  this  Is  the  kind  of  weather  prcilea- 
tioed,  except  for  a  hint  of  sunshine  now 
and  then,  lo  last  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, we  must  "posiesi  our  soula  in  pa- 
tience." 

Sunday  was  a  busy  day  w  ith  me  In  Tokio; 
preached  at  tbe  T.  chapel  In  the  morning, 
two  prr^ODS  asking  for  baplism;  at  A.  In 
tbe  afternoon  there  were  three  baptisms, 
Tbe  htlievers  at  this  "preaching  place"  are- 
earnest  and  spiritual,  and  good  work  i» 
being  done  among  the  women,  especially 
by  the  efflcii  nl  Bible  woman  of  the  W.  F. 
M   S. 

Sunday  evening  had  a  good  meeting  on 
"the  OiDza'-msny  hearers  and  great  inter- 
est; (he  sin-eia  were  alive  with  people  and 
our  "chapel"  had  t<»  compete  with  the  atr 
tractions  of  a  religious  festival  and  a  flower 
show! 

"Blue  Monday"  did  not  interfere  with 
preparations  for  tbe  country  trip,  and  after 
the  first  "stage'*  I  find  myself  strong  and 
ready  for  duty. 

Jutie  70iA.— The  village  where  I  am  stop- 
ping has  its  due  portion  of  disagreeables- 
mud  ankle  deep,  and  odorf  not  exactly  ihoae 
of  "Araby  the  blest."- but  much  kindness 
Is  shown  me  by  tbe  Christian  family  charged 
wiib  my  eutertainmenV  Have  jnst  returned 
from  a  walk  lo  the  hill  back  of  the  village- 
found  the  uiual  temple,  and  heard  a  sup- 
pliant praying  in  a  rich,  musical  voice,  and 
with  great  fervor,  to  the  Shinto  gods,  for 
the  relief  of  some  persons  afflicted  withdia- 
ease.  It  seems  tbat  prayer  for  the  sick  ia 
this  man's  special  duty. 

Hfive  had  two  baptisms  at  this  place  and 
celebrnlt'd  Ihe  Lord's  Supper.  Had  an  in- 
teresting meeting.  Last  night  a  throng  of 
people  came  to  hear  and  (ee,  and  gave  ex- 
cellent attention. 

8*kutfama,  Juiu  i^t^.— Reached  here  last 
night,  quite  exhausted,  but  reeled  nicely  in 
the  large  and  comfortable  hotel.  Before 
leaving  the  village  of  R.  we  held  a  temper- 
ance meeting  which  proved  a  decided  suc- 
cess, the  people  being  greatly  interested  io 
the  pictures  illustrating  tbe  subject,  and  the 
expUnaiiuna  given. 
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Thiireilsy  we.  went  on  lo  a  Tillngu  kboul 
iIfle«o  miles  dUinDl,  walked  Dcu-Iy  all  the 
way.  and  auoceedeil  in  the  brilliant  feat  ot 
"gfltliog  loel"  as  we  were  croMiog  a  wide 
plain,  eo  tbat  we  had  io  wade  through  a 
swamp  to  reach  our  Journey's  end.  but  after 
(bU  experience  la  "the  Htough  of  Despond" 
we  had  a  good  servioe  in  the  village  by  way 
of  rampeDealion,  About  half  a  dozen  men 
in  the  place  seemed  deeply  interested  In  the 
subject  of  Christianity, 

Id  this  village  there  are  about  seveoty 
Christ  iaofl,  aod  about  fifty  more  En  the  snr- 
soundiDg  hamlets,  the  fruit  of  one  year's 
labor.  To  morrow  we  leave  for  Bhirakawa, 
some  thirty  miles  dislaoL 

Tamoffata,  Jviu£SA, — My  last  letter  waa 
dated  at  Sikuyama.  Ourmeeling  there  Sab 
bath  evening  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  sub 
jecl  of  temperance.  On  Monday  we  moved 
on  to  Shirskawa  over  a  rough  road,  so  hilly 
thai  we  were  obliged  to  walk  much  of  the 
way.  yet  we  reached  onr  destination  in  pood 
time,  and  were  soon  resting  comfortably  in 
the  small  but  pleiuaDt  inn  provided  for  us. 

In  that  town  of  five  thousand  inbabltants 
all  the  hotels,  except  our  slopping  place  and 
one  or  two  other*,  are  houseii  of  infamy, 
while,  in  addition,  a  certain  ijuarter  <jf  the 
town  is  entirely  devoted  lo  social  vice;  yet 
even  hereChrisiianity  is  beginning  to  make 
its  way.  The  Greek  Chureh  has  a  consid- 
-erable  followi  ng,  and  we  have  just  baptized 
Beven  promising  men,  one  of  them  a  lawyer 
of  fine  intellect  and  nnblc  bearing. 

The  evening  of  our  arrival  and  the  next 
day  were  spent  In  delightful  converse  with 
the  little  band  of  Cbrtslians,  one  person  re- 
ceiving the  rile  of  baptism.  We  rented  a 
theatre  for  ibe  night,  and  gave  the  people 
one  address  beildesshowlngthcni  the  magic 
lantern;  had  agood  meeting.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  we  went  on  to  Pukuahiroa  over  an 
cxn^lleot  road  and  maile  goml  progress. 

This  province  Is  dt  voted  to  silk  culture  and 
teiidn  in  Japsn,  but  Christianity  hag.  as  yet, 
nude  but  llulc  idvaucemciit.  Hero  we 
spent  tbc  Digbi  and  were  met  by  one  of  the 
ChrisiiMis  from  Vamagata.  The  next  day 
was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the  bracing 
air  as  we  crossed  the  mountains  seemed 
charged  wlih  ozone.  Evening  found  us  in 
a  Inrgc  city,  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Con 
fuclsnism.  fsmoiis  for  learning,  and  yet  ex- 
•OMdiogly  corrupt  in  its  customs  and  prac 
tioef.  It  is  »ald  that  moatof  the  worst  crim- 
inals come  from  this  city  and  vicinity. 

Have  had  rfTers  of  assistance  from  two 
gentlemen  in  cnse  we  should  attempt  to 
open  Christian  Morh  Id  the  place. 

As  we  approached  Yamagola,  the  longed 
for  goal  of  our  juumeyings,  we  were  met  a 
few  miles  out  by  some  of  ihe  church  mem- 
Ijers,  and  their  kindly  faces  were  indeed  a 
welcome  sight. 

Theevining  of  arrival  {Friday)  we  held 

A  preaching   lervice  here,   also  Saturday 

night  aofi  Sunday  morning.    Sunday  after 

OOD  went  with  the  native  pattor  of  our 


Yaniagata  church  to  (he  village  of  Tendo. 
where,  as  you  know,  we  have  an  interest- 
ing band  of  Cbriatians.  and  administered 
the  ordinance  of  baptism  io  five  candidates ; 
Ibeee,  witli  the  three  baptized  at  Y.  in  the 
morning,  are  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
church  tn  this  section,  and  we  hope  soon  to 
have  a  church  building. 

I  must  chronicle  here  the  growth  of 
ChristiAD  life  among  the  women  of  our 
churches-  At  tbe"Woman*8  Prayer  Meet- 
ing" the  other  evening,  every  one  prayed 
with  a  simplicity  and  childlike  faiib  besu- 
lifuT  to  witncBS;  and  at  Tendo  the  women 
are  especially  caineat  and  strong  of  faith. 
an  example  to  tbeir  sisiem  more  favored  in 
oppf>rtunity  and  privilege.  Would  that 
every  Christian  church  in  Japan  possessed 
a  Barbara  Heck  to  rouse  men  and  women 
lo  greater  activity  I 

It  ia  customary  with  our  meml>er8  at  this 
place  to  kneel  on  entering  the  chapel,  and 
to  offer  prayers  again  before  leaving  at  the 
close  of  the  services. 

Tenito.  July  sd  —Came  here  yesterday  to 
engage  in  work  for  a  time,  according  (oprc 
vious  arrsngements.  Cold  and  raining  in 
torrents,  but  in  tbc  lovely,  CbrUtian  home 
of  my  good  friend.  Dr.  S  ,  found  abundance 
of  cheer  and  Runshine.  It  was  st'inning  so 
furiously  that  I  was  not  expected  at  the 
prayer  meeting  last  night,  and  was  surprised 
at  the  good  attendance  there  when  I  arrived. 
We  bad  au  excelleBt  meeting  and  among 
Uie  eleven  who  "led  in  prayer"  three  were 
women. 

Julp  Sd.—Liai  Dight  we  used  the  magic 
lantern,  giving  the  audience  the  scenes  from 
the  "Life  of  Christ,"  Mid  all  in  the  densely 
crowded  preaching  place  seemed  delighted. 
This  was  followed  by  a  talk  on  Christ's 
beautiful  words  concerning  "the  lillee  of 
the  field."  We  have  another  meeting  to- 
night also. 

This  morning,  in  company  with  the  Jap- 
anese helpers,  climbed  the  mountains  close 
at  hand,  and  had  a  flee  view  of  the  veritable 
"happy  valley"  below.  We  could  see,  half- 
hidden  In  grovea  of  dark  Rreen,  ilfty  vil- 
lages, containing  within  tbtlr  limits  and  in 
the  country  surrounding  them,  a  population 
of  about  two  hundred  tboufand  people,  ap- 
porenlly  blessed  with  peace  and  prosperity. 
Yet  the  fair  landscape  and  rich  country 
failed  to  drive  from  my  mind  thoughts  of 
tbc  thick  cloud  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
atUl  covering  the  dwellers  in  tliese  regions. 

Citizens  of  the  pruvincc  have  raised  about 
four  million  dollars  toward  building  a  mil 
rood  to  connect  with  the  Tokio  and  Awo 
morl  rood,  and  I  suppose  will  succeed  In 
their  project,  so  that  In  a  few  yearsa  "mis- 
sionary tour"  will  lie  a  much  simpler  mat 
ter  than  it  is  now. 

Juljf  t>/A.— Evening  meetings  continue 
witb  the  usual  large  attendance.  Yester- 
day was  a  good  day  as  well  as  a  fuU  one, 
with  its  three  preaching  services  and  Bab- 
bath  school  meeting ;  but  In  all  this  cooetsnt 


public  sptaking.  I  often  feAr  ihu  "th« 
common  people"— these  untrained  to  closs 
thought — do  not  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
"Jesus  doctrine"  from  the  words  spokea 
Surely  Ruskln  says  truth  when  he  declared 
that  "it  is  the  work  of  a  life  time  to  leora 
one  of  the  great  languages."  and  one  Lscon 
strained  to  receive  the  compliments  of  thest 
polite  Orientals  with  considerable  skepti- 
cism. 

On  the  10th.  Hiss  S.  and  Hrs.  V.  are  ex. 
pected  in  this  part  of  the  field,  to  bold  spe- 
cial meetings  for  women,  at  the  deoiis  of 
the  native  Chriatians. 

Ju/i/  Jith.~Tte  W.  F.  H.  8.  miisloDarlei 
arrived  on  Wednesday,  accompanied  by  two 
Japanese  women  workers.  Tliere  was  s 
great  meeting  last  night,  and  Ibe  eager 
crowds  were  almost  unmanageable. 

Tamaffoia,  Ju^  l^Ot. — Yesterday  roost  of 
us  left  Tendo  and  came  up  here,  where  we 
are  stopping  at  a  hotel.  Sunday  was  a  bus^ 
but  a  glorious  day.  Mrs.  V.  snd  ber  assist 
ant  remain  at  T.  for  further  work,  and  Mifs 
8.  with  hent  is  at  the  chapel  in  tbii  ciiy. 
Last  night  we  bad  a  maas  meeting,  and  flf  s 
or  aiz  hundred  came  (o  hear.  Considerable 
noise  and  disturbance  at  first,  but  befrretha 
mectiag  closed  the  people  listened  with  rv 
sped  and  Interest.  Many  reports  of  the 
meeting  have  come  to  us  and  all  are  favor- 
able. As  I  write,  there  are  men  in  the  ronn 
who  have  come  to  inquire  more  alK>ut  Ibit 
new  religion. 

July  iSOth. — On  Monday  nlgbt  we  had  • 
mass  met'ling  in  the  thestre,  and  a  ihmsg. 
at  first  estimate<l  at  a  thourand  persrmt.  u- 
semblcd  to  bear;  after  quieting  do«n.  tbe 
audience  gave  good  attention  and  we  coo- 
sidered  the  evening's  wort:  a  bucc«m  It 
called  out  favorable  remarks  from  the  prM. 
which  shows  that  interest  waa  awmkeoed 
Wednesday  night  we  had  a  crowded  mtel 
ingat  the  chapel,  and  on  ThurMlay  anotbtr 
successful  gathering  in  a  different  p«n  of 
the  city. 

Friday  evening  we  weut  to  the  Nonnst 
School  aod  exhibited  the  magic  lanifrs 
views  to  the  pupils,  the  members  of  iIm 
Scientific  Assaciation  being  prc*«ot,  as  well 
as  the  governor  and  many  promincnl  mts. 
Our  vxercises  wore  enlivened  by  sieging. 
Miss  8.  presiding  at  the  orirau,  aod  at  tltt 
close  1  gave  an  addressnn  educstjnn.  Aboitf 
300  persons  attended  this  gathering,  wbldi 
was  quite  enthusiastic  aod  uf  excellt  nt  >juil- 
ity,  hut  which  was  entirely  eclipsed  as  to 
quantity  an  the  following  nijrbt,  when  «t 
held  our  second  Christian  moss  msetlug  in 
the  theatre.  Fifteen  hundred  must  have 
tended  this  rally  of  onr  forces. 

Mrs  V.  has  been  having  excellent  mi 
jnga  at  Tendo  village,  while  Miss  S.  is  la- 
boring for  the  women  Lerv.  Hod  Ibe  Chris- 
tians urge  the  ladies  to  remain  till  the  Isit 
possible  moment  for  further  work 
the  women.  Have  bad  many  plei 
pcriences  thus  for,  and  have  met  a 
of  leading  me:i  who  seem  deeply  ini 


roirs. 
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m  ibt:  pTognat  of  Gbriatlaa  work  here.  Tbe 
■*D«Uy"  hfts  girtu  our  meetinga  many  com- 
setidfttioDB  &Dd  tbia  baa  beeo  a  bclp  to  ua. 
On  BxtrdShip,  Jutjf  SO  A.— "Sow  tbal  my 
fortf-firc  daya  of  tacecaant  talking  and 
prcftcbicg   are  over,   I   basteu   to  append 

I   tome  naiea  of  work  done  during  tbe  past 

!|   few  days. 

!  Od  the  2l9t  we  left  YaioBgata  for  Lfaat 
laige  town  to  which  1  haTe  before  referred 
as  a  centre  of  Confucian  learning,  and  on 
arrival  learned  the  welcome  news  that  the 

'  Meads  had  rented  tbe  theatre  for  a  meeting 
that  evening.  When  tbe  appointed  time 
came,  the  large  theatre  waa  tilled  with  puo 
pie  who  listened  very  quleily  and  earneaily, 
though  at  timea  ihey  broke  out  in  enthusi- 
astic cheers.  We  were  so  thankful  for  tbe 
lotereat  shown,  as  we  hwl  received  dimour- 
aging  accounts  of  tbe  place  and  people,  and 
aa  £Aw  m4«iing  wa«  the  Jir*i  Chrtatian  uniee 
M«r  held  in  the  place. 

Was  much  interested  in  a  teacher  of  one 
of  tjie  city  schools  who  spent  a  pkaianl 
hour  with  ua,  and  seemed  much  in  earnest 
on  the  subject  of  Cbriatianity.  On  his  invi- 
tation, we  visited  bl9  acliool,  and  I  delivered 
an  address  on  education  and  its  connection 
with  religion  and  moralUy.  Wbetber  tbe 
audience  enjoyed  tbe  presence  and  speech 
of  the  "foreign  element"  or  not,  native  and 
foreign  workers  alike  bad  what  may  be 
termed  "a  royal  time." 

Tbe  same  tlay  tbe  ladiea  hail  an  interest- 
ing meeting  at  tbe  hotel,  lasting  from  3  to  5 
T.  M..  at  which  hour  a  company  of  gentle- 
men, most  of  them  lawyers,  gave  us  a  part 
ing  feast,  with  an  elaborate  bill  ot  fare,  tbe 
dlicuBsion  of  which  did  not  prevent  otir  re- 
assembling at  a  later  hour,  however,  for  an 
other  great  public  meeting.  We  bad  a  tre- 
mendous crowd,  good  feeling  prevailed  and 
all  seemed  pleaMKl. 

One  of  the  Japanese  workers  remaioed 
behind  In  the  city  to  study  the  situaiinn 
further  and  galbor  up  tbe  fruit  of  this  visit, 
while  the  rest  of  the  party  started  to  cross 
the  mnuntaina  homeward  bound,  rcacblni; 
Fakushima  for  our  Sunday  rest.  Held  re 
ligious  servi(!es  ai  our  hotel  and  started  on 
Monday  seaward:  on  Wednesday  reached 
8-,  where  we  found  a  Bmall  steamer,  which 
brought  us  on  to  O.,  where  the  steamer 
bound  for  Yokohama  was  due,  and  after  a 
tiresome  delay  are  all  on  board,  having 
a  quiet  voyage,  though  surrounded  by  dense 
fo^     Our  country  campaign  Is  over  for  the 


Ewsfi  ef  Japaacic  Stadtata. 

Misa  Jennie  S.  Vail  writes  from  Tokio, 
Jspan,  respecting  the  graduating  exercises 
in  tbe  school  where  &he  is  teaching.     Bhe 

As  I  tsDght  the  rhetoric  class,  it  fell  to 
my  lot  to  look  over  the  essays  of  tbe  young 
men.  They  selected  their  own  subjects. 
Onf  of  ibem  wison 


VOAT  tHAU.  I  oof 

After  bewailing  bis  own  shortcoming, 
thanking  the  teachers  for  their  kindness, 
and  mentioning  tbe  different  branches  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  bad  learned  some- 
thing, he  endei  with,  "There  la  one  fact 
most  important  and  Iwnellcial  for  me  to 
know,  that  is,  the  knowledge  of  tbe  fear  of 
tbe  Lord.  If  I  had  not  entered  this  ecbool 
I  should  probably  be  wandering  yet  in  the 
City  of  Destruction.  I  know  now  that  there 
is  only  otu  rock  which  Is  eternally  safe, 
though  the  biiroiog  sun  and  stars  should 
fall,  though  the  steady  mountains  should 
crumble  away,  and  roaring  oceans  be  no 
more. 

"What  shall  I  do  in  return  for  these  bco- 
elltst  Shall  I  please  Qod  by  offering  upon 
an  altar  a  thoufand  snowy  sheep?  No,  I 
think  I  can  beat  fuIAlt  Qod's  will  and  repay 
your  kindness  by  striving  to  give  tbe  valu- 
able gifts  which  I  have  received  without 
price  to  my  brolhers.  sod  by  usiog  properly 
for  society  the  knowledge  and  nbllitica 
which  I  have  obtained  through  your  in- 
struction." 

After  speaking  of  tbe  introduction  of 
Western  civilization  into  Japan,  he  com- 
ments upon  its  state  of  advanccmeul  in  the 
following  words:  "What  are  the  features  of 
our  intellectual  world?  We  have  yet  many 
brethren  who,  though  they  are  compara- 
tively well  educated,  still  worship  the  Chi- 
nese characters  which  are  good  fur  Dolhing 
butto  trouble  our  brains,  while  only  afew, 
comparatively  speaking,  are  learning  tbe 
European  languages.  Though  our  land  is 
rich  in  sprmlaneuus  prod uetiuiis,  yet  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  ariiflclal  means  by  wliicb 
tbey  may  be  made  more  available  than  ihey 
now  are. 

"Finally,  take  a  survey  of  our  political 
kingdom.  What  systemsof  Institutions  and 
laws  have  we?  Where  isourHignaCbartaT 
1  must  say  that  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  young  .lap 
anese  is  impatient.  Tbey  forget  that  Japan 
has  made  a  progress  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  nations.  Tbey  would  have  the  re 
suits  which  have  come  to  the  nations  of  the 
West,  after  long  years  of  labor,  at  once." 

He  then  speaks  of  tbe  state  of  religion  in 
Japan,  of  the  baneful  influence  of  Bud- 
dhism and  Shintoism  upon  society,  com- 
pares tbrlr  ititluence  to  that  of  Mohamme- 
danism upon  Spain  and  Turkey,  and  says: 
'*Tbank  heaven,  we  have  obtained  a  shin- 
log  light  which  has  been  illuminatlDg  West- 
ern nations  for  many  centuries.  I  mean 
Cbriatianity.  Its  peoetraling  rays  bare 
driven  away  tbe  moral  mists  which  have 
hung  so  heavily  over  our  society.  But,  as 
the  space  of  action  is  narrow  and  the  Chris- 
tian uct^irs  are  few  in  number,  we  can  as 
yet  play  only  a  very  quiet  part  in  this  most 
excellent  drania.  According  to  a  statemutit 
of  the  KirUto  Kyo  Shinbun  (a  Japanese 
Christian  journal),  the  proportion  of  Chris- 
tians to  non  Christians  is  tbalof  one  to  five 
thousand." 


Then  Bpcakingoftho  nations  of  the  West, 
he  claims  that  tbey  have  not  attained  the 
high  degree  of  civilization  usually  attrib- 
uted to  them ;  tbe  stronger  are  ready  to  ei^.^ 
croach  upon  the  weaker  for  selfish  purposes,  I 
He  then  alludes  to  the  secluslvencsa  of 
China,  the  unsettled  state  of  Korea,  and 
then  says: 

"There  Is  only  onecountry(in  the  Orient) 
which  weathers  all  storms.  It  is  a  nation 
which,  though  small  and  Insignificant,  is 
holding  intercourse  with  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

"At  the  Kiu  Meyl  Kaldo,  JoAph  Cook, 
one  of  the  remarkable  orators  of  America, 
said,  'The  Island  of  tbe  Klsing  Bun  is  tbe 
oar  of  the  ship  on  which  Europeao  civiliza- 
tion will  be  transmitted  to  the  Orient.'  Ob, 
friends  and  brethren,  awaken!  How  great 
is  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  ua! 
Wu  must  work  day  and  night  to  improve 
our  society,  by  honesty,  justice,  diligence, 
and  perseverance.  We  must  throw  up  bul- 
warks of  righteousness  and  we  must  defend 
ourselves  with  tbe  shield  of  goodness,  and 
Qght  with  the  sword  of  the  IntellecU 

"Is  it  not  a  blessing  that  we  live  at  this 
crisis  in  tbe  history  of  Japan?  But.  unless 
we  take  the  trouble  to  clean  tbe  Augean 
stables  of  our  country,  w«  can  never  get 
the  honor  of  Herculea. 

"But,  If  we.  straigbtway,  bearing  the  bur- 
dens of  Japan  on  our  sbouliiers,  take  arma 
against  these  troubles,  our  empire  will  flour- 
ish a9  loog  as  heaven  and  e«rtb  shall  laar, 
Tbe  Hag  ot  the  Kising  Hun  will  constiintly 
be  waved  by  the  geuile  tircexe  of  peace, 
our  work  will  be  raised  to  a  di<ttioguiahed 
niche  In  tbe  temple  of  fame  and  entitle  ua 
to  honorable  meutioo  ia  tbe  pages  of  his- 
tory. 

"But,  if  we  sleep  at  this  lime,  we  shall 
be  run  over  by  the  locomotive  of  foreign 
enterprise;  the  sun  of  our  national  flag  will 
lose  Its  brightness,  and  tue  pure  history  of 
Koijl  will  be  stained  by  our  soileil  hands. 
O,  friends!  Elevation  or  downfall,  honor 
or  reproach,  peace  or  trouble,  happioese  or 
grief,  which  do  you  choose?" 

The  caiay  of  another  student  will  be 
given  in  our  next. 

OrHEB  MI8BI0KB. 


United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.    Stewart  writes  from  Sialkot, 
July  23:  "There  is  no  sign  of  any  abate- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  Inquiry,  or  in  tbe  di' 
position  on  the  part  of  the  people  la  tbia 
part  of  India  to  confeas  Christ." 

Rev.  J.  R.  Alexander  and  family,  of  the 
mission  in  Egypt,  landed  in  New  York  on 
the  26tb  ult.  He  has  been  in  the  mission 
since  the  spring  of  167S.  His  postofflce 
addreas  now  ia  Woosler,  Ohio. 


1  nobamaedaa  FssbI  Day,  sle. 

MLs)  Anderson  writes  from  Bialkot,  India, 
July  17: 
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0T3ER    J^lssrONS, 


"Thia  is  ihc  rtay  of  Ihe  Id  ill  Filr.'oT 
feut  following  the  thirty  Hay  fust,  imd  ns 
our  teachers  are  all  Mobumciedftus  tlu'v 
claimed  a  lir)liday. 

"This  1  blriy  day  faat  1«  on*  of  the  Atc  pll 
lars  of  tbe  practical  religious  duties  of  the 
faith  of  I»lim,  aocl  has  been  observed  from 
the  uiulirst  d&jsof  Mohammedanism.  Dur- 
io;  ibi>4  moolhMohatnmcd  used  to  retire  for 
meditilioa,  year  after  ycftr,  to  a  care  doi 
many  miles  from  Mecca,  andttiseojoiDod 
upon  all  bis  followers  to  meditate  one  day 
during  the  fHSt.  Hbe  lesst  Icg&l  time  being 
onebouT.'  During  tbe  fast  nothing  must 
be  uken  into  the  mouth  from  daybreak 
until  after  sun  down. 

"Think,  how  hard  this  must  be  when  that 
fast  comes  during  tbe  summnr  season, 
«nd  the  thermometer  standing  st  U5  or  110 
degrees  in  tbe  shade,  and  the  hot  winds 
blowing  all  day  long;  and  yet  these  poor 
beings  would  die  before  they  would  break 
their  fMt.  Every  year  we  hear  of  some 
dying  from  the  effects  of  the  fast  We  can- 
not blame  them  for  rejoicing  wh«n  thctime 
for  fitflting  has  passed.  And  yet  how  Incon- 
cistcnt?  If  it  does  them  bo  much  good  they 
ahould  be  Borry  instead  of  glad. 

"Id  accordance  with  the  orderof  the  SIU- 
•ion  last  January,  I  took  charge  of  the  girls' 
boarding  Kbool  hvre,  when  Miss  Oordon 
wont  to  the  'bills,'  which  was  on  Ihe  9th  of 
last  month.  Tbrreiirv  twenty  six  boarders, 
and  two  day  pupils  at  present.  Atihecloee 
of  last  month  we  bad  the  iibuhI  yearly  ex- 
aminatlona  Tbe  girts  all  paaaed  with  high 
grades  into  advanced  classes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  tbe  smaller  ones,  who 
had  not  been  In  school  all  year.  I  am  sure 
jou  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  in  every 
case  the  marks  for  Bible  study  were  tlio  high- 
est of  all  the  branches.  We  fe«l  sure  that 
our  girls  here  are  etjual  to.  if  not  In  advance 
of,  the  girls  of  same  age  at  home  in  Bible 
history.  Of  course  we  mean  tbuse  who  bave 
been  in  tbe  schi>o]  for  some  time.  Mi^s  He- 
Cabao  has  labored  faithfully  all  these  years, 
and  her  work  has  not  been  in  vain. 


Honthern  SetbudlHt  Chun'b. 

Uiss  Ix>chie  Rankin  leaves  tbe  United 
Stales  on  her  return  loCbina  this  month. 

Rev.  C.  T.  Reid  now  in  this  country  has 
succeeded  in  raJBing  $4,000  for  the  Soo- 
obow  echool  in  China.  He  expects  to 
leave  for  China  in  December. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lambuth  writes  from  Shang- 
hai, China,  July  18:  We  have  just  closed 
our  quarterly  meeting  here.  After  the 
aennon  I  baptized  two  men — one  from 
8emkong,  thirty  miles  distant;  the  other 
Wfts  a  native  of  this  place.  Tbe  man  from 
Semkong  bad  lieen  a  member  of  tbe  Rn- 
mao  Catholic  Church.  He  bad  been  read 
log  the  Scriptures,  and  seekiug  tight  far  a 
year,  and  I  think  he  Is  now  a  truly  con- 
verted  man. 


Th«  A»1o^ktHHColl«n. 

R«v.  G,  K  I^oebr  writes  from  Shanghai, 
China,  July  3S'h  : 

Tbe  Spring  Term  of  the  Anglo  Chinese 
College  closed  tO'day.  It  began  March 
Sth.  Only  fiftysix  pupils  came  on  the 
day  of  the  opening.  During  the  term  one 
hundred  and  twelve  bave  been  matricu- 
lated. This  great  reduction  in  number 
was  owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  tbe  late 
difUculty  between  China  and  France.  As 
you  are  already  aware,  many  of  tbe  pupils 
are  from  a  distance— Canton  and  N'ingpo 
contributing  tbe  largest  number.  The 
Cantonese  were  afraid  to  return,  and  the 
port  at  r^ingpo  waa  closed  so  that  pupils 
from  that  city  could  not  come.  The  un 
settled  slate  of  the  country  generally  pre 
vented  pupils  from  coming.  At  tbe  time 
of  opening  it  was  thought  that  eighty 
might  be  as  many  as  would  come,  but  the 
number  swelled  from  fifty  six  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  There  have  alrea^Iy  been 
applicationsforadmlsaion  for  the  Fall  term. 
The  average  attendance  has  been  ninety,  a 
great  improvement  on  any  preceding  year. 
Chinese  pupfls  will  remain  away  from 
school  for  tbe  merest  IriHe.  and  like  some 
American  pupils,  some  of  them  will  play 
truant,  Tardiness  has  been  a  great  obstacle 
in  ilie  way  of  proper  discipline,  but  this, 
too,  has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  over- 
come. 

The  general  deportment  of  the  pupils 
has  been  good.  Some  of  them  are  mfidcl 
pupils  in  every  way.  A  few  have  given 
trouble  and  anxiety.  Borne  parents  who 
cannot  well  control  their  sous  bring  them 
to  us,  tbinklrg  that  the  foreigner  will 
make  them  obey. 

Every  year  the  price  of  tuition  has  been 
increased.  The  first  year  it  was  three  dol- 
lars per  pupil :  the  second,  six,  with  an  in- 
cidental fee  of  one  dollar:  the  third,  ten; 
the  fourth,  twelve,  with  incidental  fee. 
Thirteen  hundred  dollars  bave  been  re- 
ceived this  year  from  native  patrons.  Two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dollars  have  been 
paid  to  native  teachers.  Other  expenses 
for  the  college,  two  hundred  dollars.  We 
still  have  upwards  of  eight  hundred  dollars 
for  the  Fait  term,  and  so  we  shall  be  self 
supporting.  Prof.  W.  B.  Bonnell  and 
Miss  L  A  Haygood  have  each  taught  half 
the  day,  and  the  writer  all  day,  making 
two  teachers  all  day  for  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pupils. 

Twelve  pupils  study  English  only  all 
day;  five  study  English  only  half  tbe  day. 
The  rest  study  both  English  and  Chinese, 
except  two  or  three  who  study  Chinese 
only. 

One  of  the  pupils  Ea  a  Corean,  ^proUge 
of  the  king  of  Corca.  He  is  a  young  man 
twenty  one  years  old.  quick,  bright  and 
intelligent.  IIo  is  very  favorable  towards 
Christianity,  ottendlng  Sundny-school  and 
finglish  priyer  meeilng  regularly.  Our 
Sunday  preaching  is  in  Chinese,  and  that 


he  would  not  uodf  rsland.  It  is  hoped  thst 
he  will  embrace  Cbri»llsDily,  so  that  when 
be  returns  to  his  native  country  he  wilt  do 
much  for  bis  hesthen  cnuotrymen  In  help- 
log  them  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ.  Sevm 
pupils  are  Japanese,  the  rvhi  are  C%intse. 


American    Baptist   Miaitionary    IIbIob. 

Rev,  A.  Wlbfrg  writes  from  StockbolD, 
Sweden:  "Considering  that  we  have  not 
lately  witnessed  any  great  revivals  la  Swe- 
den, it  is  indeed  a  great  thing  that  mon 
than  3,000  have  during  the  year  been  ailded 
to  our  churches,  through  baptism.  It  is  a 
proof  that  the  leaven  of  truth  is  silratly 
but  steadily  woiking,  and  will  contiai>e  to 
work  until  the  whole  mass  Is  leavened. 
Who  could  think  that  tbe  feeble  efforts  of 
a  handful  of  Baptists  to  spread  the  truth 
as  It  is  in  Jesus  in  Sweden,  which  cotn- 
menced  thirty  yrard  ago,  would  grow  to 
such  a  mighty  work  aa  w  now  presented  to 
our  view  ?  We  now  number  more  (ksa 
87,000  Baptists,  united  in  898  churches  and 
17  associations.  In  Stockholm  alone  ve 
number  about  3,800  Baptists  united  In  nx 
ohu'ches;  of  which  Ihe  last,  or  sixth, 
church  was  formed  only  a  few  days  ago,— 
on  the  Uth  of  lAay.— conaiscing  of  110 
constituent  members.  The  largest  of  these 
churches  is  the  First  Church,  which  num- 
bered at  tbe  dose  of  lait  yen  2,038  men- 
bers;  next  ia  order  comes  tbe  HouUi 
Church,  which  at  the  close  of  last  ysar 
numbered  370  members." 

Hov.  A.  A.  Newhall  writes  from  Htaa- 
macoiids.  India.  July  1:  "Our  statioa 
school  has  been  constantly  Iticreasing  is 
numbers,  and  now  we  have  sevenuea 
pupils.  Two  of  these  tielong  to  a  Chris- 
tian family  in  a  neighboring  village,  wbs 
fiend  them  here  to  school  entirely  at  their 
own  expense.  Today  we  opened  a  niv 
&cbonl  among  the  Madigas  at  the  further 
end  of  the  town.  We  bad  eleven  pupils  b) 
begin  with,  and  tbe  prospect  of  many 
more.  Mo^t  of  the  opposition  which  ws 
met  a  year  and  a  half  ago  has  subsided,  and 
we  are  working  much  more  freely  now." 

Rev.  J.  S.  Adams  writes  from  Kinhws, 
China:  "The  great  event  of  tbe  put 
three  months  has  been  the  opening  of  s 
chapel  in  Lsnki.  There  are  but  six  native 
Christians  In  this  great  city  of  perhaps  one 
hundred  thousand  population.  The  popu- 
lace kept  quiet.  We  are  ver;  grateful  for 
this:  because  the  Uomanists  had  a  different 
experteuce.  Thoy  were  driven  out,  and 
bave  got  uo  footing  bince.  A  step  toward 
self  support  has  since  been  taken  by  the 
Kiohwa  church,  which  is  encoungiog. 
One  of  tbe  members  named  "  Sung  "  (who 
is  a  shopkeeper  with  several  assistants)  hsi 
been  preaching  with  some  acceptanes 
among  the  villages.  The  Church  has  r«- 
qufsted  him  to  devote  his  time  to  this 
work,  promis'ng  to  raise  blm  a  sufiScieot 
sum    for    his  support.      An    enthusdasiic 
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biotber  promised  a  dollar  a  inoulb.  odk 
flftli  of  bli  iocome.  I  hear  that  his  wife 
moved  ao  amcndmeDt,  possibly  forfAt-ting 
mipleaaant  domestic  econumits.  It  yet 
temaiiift  to  be  seen  wbicb  will  be  carried— 
propucal  or  KmeDdmeut" 

Ue7.  C.  H.  D.  Figher  wriUs  from  Tukio, 
JaptiD:  "Our  hearts  have  recently  beeu 
nuuie  glad  by  receiviug  four  more  by  bap 
liaiD,  aad  what  is  a  new  Ihinc  bera,  tbree 
of  tbe  four  bave  be«o  youDg  men.  Tbe 
first  of  the  four,  a  student  in  Tokto  Unl- 
Tcniiy.  was  my  btlper  and  pupil,  and  was 
COOTlcied  of  sin  and  led  to  Christ  by  sup- 
posing we  tbougbt  faim  seeking  Chrisii- 
anity,  when,  as  we  well  knew,  be  was 
•eeklog  a  little  Eaglisb." 

Rev.  A.  R.  Schieve  writea  from  8t 
Petersburg,  Rua&ia:  "Itisnow  fire  years 
aince  I  lookup  ibe  work  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Dnetng  this  time  I  bare  baptized  some 
four  bundrcd  peraona.  Jhly  cburcb  Includes 
•evtDtyflve  members  in  tbe  city  of  Bt. 
Petiraburg,  and  two  hundred  and  forty- 
nioe  more  in  Gslhlaud.  Tbey  are  poor, 
Bod  some  are  often  in  ueeil  i>f  bflp  from 
tbe  ret t.  All  tbey  can  do  is,  witb  their 
utmoat  exerliooa,  to  pay  the  real  for  their 
mceliug  room,  which  is  three  hundred  snd 
fifty  dollars.  Prom  ibv  five  buodred  dol- 
lars that  tlie  Missionary  Union  appropriates 
fiiT  my  salary,  I  have  lo  pay  two  hundred 
dollara  in  school  fees.  For  three  hundred 
dollars  I  bare  to  tiud  food  and  raiment  for 
mj  farotly.  Many  a  time,  like  Elijah  of 
old,  1  bavt*  been  supplied  ia  a  wonderful 
maimer. " 


^^K  A  Xoble  KsrPB  Coniert, 

P^Bev.  W.  F.  Thomas  writes  from  Bando- 
way.  Burma,  of  one  of  the  pupils  in  his 
school:  "This  man.  Eo  Sbway  gyou  by 
name,  two  years  ago  could  not  read  a  word 
of  Clan  or  Burmese,  and  was  one  of  the 
mofet  besotted  of  idolaters  and  demon- 
worshippers.  He  was  one  of  tbe  firet 
Chins  baptlKet)  near  Touogoop  on  our  sr- 
riTal  in  Arracan  last  year.  Since  then  his 
path  has  been  one  of  continued  progress  in 
tbe  right  ways  of  the  Lord.  Not  only  has 
be  learned  to  read  both  Cbio  and  Burmese; 
but  bis  very  dress  is  indicative  of  tbe 
great  change  that  has  come  over  his  life. 

When  be  was  liaptized  he  waa  most  in- 
decently clad,  sfler  the  mauner  of  tbe 
wll  ler  and  therefore  ru<ler  Cbinii  of  the 
Donb;  whereas  be  has  since,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, adoptc<l  tbe  more  modest  Burman 
drew,  in  wbicb  it  is  a  touching  sight  to 
see  him  sitting  clothed  and  In  bis  right 
niiod  at  the  feet  of  Je&us.' 

Qe  is  one  of  tbe  most  consecrated  men 
I  ever  saw.  Less  than  any  one  whom  I 
have  ever  seen,  does  he  seem  to  regard 
'  augbt  of  the  thingB  which  bu  posaeaaea  aa 
hia  owB."  Although,  like  moat  of  Ibe 
CbtDf.  ho  is  a  man  of  very  limited  means, 
he  not  only  lakes  the  laboring  oar  in  tbe 
Ding  expiBMSof  hia  church,  such  aa 


ili<f  bupport  i.i  bi«  pallor,  etc.,  but  he  also 
srcms  bounil  tn  give  not  only  his  meaou. 
'  but  liiiDHelf  also,  to  the  Lord.' 

Whenever  bis  vocation  can  spare  htm  a 
few  days  from  home,  be  always  improves 
tbe  time  by  spending  it  at  some  viUage 
more  ignorant  than  himself  of  tbe  good 
news  which  he  never  fails  to  illustrate  by 
bis  own  experience.  Of  course,  it  is  need 
1m8  to  say  that  such  labors  cannot  be  in 
vain.  I  dwell  thus  on  this  man's  efforts 
to  do  good,  as  he  is  representative  of  a 
claM  of  indigenous  workers  whom  tbe 
Lord  ifl  raising  up  around  us,  and  whom  I 
ventute  to  call  'the  hope  of  Arracan."* 


American  Board. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Board  for  tbe 
year  ending  August  31  amounts  to  $508,. 
41)1.61,  about  $38  more  than  tbo&eof  the 
preceding  year.  Tbe  donations  for  the 
year  were  about  $A,000  Ilss,  and  the  lega 
ctes  about  $6,000  more  than  those  of  last 
year. 

The  75th  anniversary  of  Ibe  A.  B.  C.  F. 
M.  wilt  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  beginning 
Tiitmlay.  October  13.  1385,  and  continue 
for  three  days. 

Rev.  Jobu  llowland  writes  from  Guaila 
lajara,  Mexico:  "In  Chapala  there  has  been 
cuueiderable  persecution.  Tbe  houae  was 
stoned  one  nigbt— hard  enough  lo  break 
open  the  heavy  fibuttcrs.  Later,  one  of  our 
workers  was  attacked  in  tbe  outaklrta  of 
the  village  by  a  crowd  who  threw  slooes 
from  an  overhanging  cliff.  The  same  day 
a  large  crowd  attacked  tbe  bouse  twice." 

Rev.  George  Constaotine  writea  from 
Smyrna,  Turkey:  "We  are  still  watched 
witba  jealous  eye;  our  audiences  are  closely 
scanned;  cTerytblng  that  can  be  done, with- 
out an  open  violescc,  is  done  to  destroy  our 
influence.  The  (_4rcek  work  ia  growing 
much  faster  thao  we  can  manage  it,  and  we 
feel  very  much  the  need  of  help." 

AvikeHtiMi  lad  PerMcsllOB. 

Rev.  J.  E.  I'ierce,  ot  Bardezag.  Turkey, 
writes:  "Some  three  or  four  mites  from  tbe 
city  of  Adabszar  there  is  a  village  of  about 
300  houses,  all  Greek,  the  name  of  which  is 
Sardoan.  The  people  of  the  village  have 
occasion  to  go  to  tbe  city  often  on  businesa 
and  there  have  beard  the  gospel  preached. 

"A  year  ago  oneof  Ihuir  number  was  re- 
ceived into  the  AdabsKir  church  and  sev- 
eral others  have  become  iotereeted  in  the 
Protestant  religion.  No  mUalouary  bad 
ever  visited  the  village,  nor  had  tbey  ever 
had  a  Protestant  service  there. 

"Tbey  attended  Ibe  service  of  Ihe  Greek 
Church  on  Sunday  morning,  after  which 
they  would  come  together  in  tbe  bou^e  of 
one  of  their  number  for  reading  tbe  Scrip 
lures,  prayera.  etc 

"Two  weeks  ago,  BUhop  Brjfennio*.  Met- 
ropoliUin  of  Nicromi-dia,  the  'Ensiern  Di- 
vine,' concerning  whom  so  much  has  been 


lately  wriiten,  went  to  Bardoaa  for  a  few 
days.  Calling  all  those  suspected  of  being 
'Bible  lieailers,'  be  put  to  them  such  (|ues- 
tiona  att  these,  which  I  have  directly  from 
tbe  men  themselves:  'What  are  you?'  To 
tbe  answer,  'I  am  a  Christian,' be  returned, 
'Whsi  kind  of  a  Christian  are  you t  Are 
you  Orthodox?'  *Ye8,  I  am  Orthodox.' 
'Are  you  like  me?"  'I  don't  know  what  you 
are?'  'Bring  me  one  of  those  pictures:  will 
you  kiss  that  picture?'  'No:  I  can't  do 
that?'  'Then  you  get  out  of  this;  you  are  a 
Protestant,'  etc. 

"On  Sunday  morning  be  prcachedin  their 
church  from  this  text:  'lam  the  light  of  the 
world.'  The  subat&nce  of  what  he  mid  waa 
that  there  are  two  goat^els.  one  wriiteo  and 
one  spoken;  we  must  keep  tbe  spoken  aa 
well  as  tbe  written,  etc. ;  tbe  Babbath  was 
made  for  man,  therefoieltisnotsia  to  work 
on  Sunday  to  order  to  get  a  living,  etc. ;  the 
Greek  Church  is  an  old,  established  Church, 
wh  ile  the  Protestant  Church  Is  of  yesterday. 
He  then  proceeded  to  instruct  the  prieata 
not  to  bBpti7.e  the  children,  nor  to  bury  tbe 
dead  of  any  of  these  persons;  to  turn  them 
out  of  tbe  Church  and  to  b«ve  nothing  to 
do  with  tbem.  Tbe  people  should  not  give 
them  salutalJonR.  nor  accept  theirs;  they 
were  bad  men,  etc. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  persona  re* 
mained  tlrm,  and  are  ready  to  endure  what- 
ever of  peisecutlon  may  falltolhcm. 

"On  being  tbns  lurned  out  of  ttie  Greek 
Church,  they  naturally  looked  to  Adabaxar 
for  sympathy  and  advice.  Tbe  brethren 
there,  at  once,  sent  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  me,  witb  the  request  that  I  visit  tbe 
village,  and,  it  possible,  spend  a  Sunday 
with  tbem.  Accordingly  I  went,  in  com- 
pany with  several  of  the  Adabazar  breth- 
ren. During  the  evening  quite  a  number 
of  men  and  several  women  came  In,  with 
whom  we  bad  a  long  conversation  on  reli- 
gious subjects:  and  from  tbem  we  heard 
the  story  of  the  bishop's  sayioga  and  doings 
during  hia  visit. 

"On  Sunday  we  held  two  regular  servicea 
and  had  hours  of  rcllgiuus  couversalioo, 
singing  and  prayer.  Six  or  eight  men  with 
several  women  and  girls  wereour  audience. 
We  found  tbem  very  Intereeiing  persona 
and  genuine  seekers  after  the  truth.  There 
are  six  or  seven  families  whn  may  be  re- 
garded as  Protestant:  while  many  more  are 
as  yet  undecided,  waiting  lo  see  what  will 
be  the  outcome  of  the  present  movement. 

"Our  visit  was  a  great  comfort  and  encour- 
agemcDt  to  tbe  little  flock,  while,  at  iha 
same  time,  it  called  out  an  expression  of 
tbe  feelings  of  opposition  and  persecution 
excited  by  the  harangue  of  the  bishop.  For 
DO  sooner  did  we  begin  to  sing  than  a 
crowd  of  women,  girls,  boya,  and  young 
men  began  lo  collect  about  the  door  snd  to 
BtoBO  the  house  on  all  sides.  This  they  kept 
up  with  more  or  leaa  violence  during  the 
entire  day. 

And  when,  toward  erenlag.  we  went  Into 


the  8lre^  to  return  to  Ad»baz<tr,  we  were 
greeted  oti  all  sides  with  sbnuLs  ami  sbow- 
ers  of  stone«>,  which  were  kept  up  till  we 
were  well  out  of  the  vi]l«ge.  Fortuuately 
for  UB  a  Turkish  officer  bRppened  to  b«  m 
the  village,  who  exerted  bimBelf  not  a  little 
to  restrain  the  crowd.  Bnl  for  him  wo 
thouHd  hare  suffered  severe  treatmeBt  tu 
the  Ktreet,  as  they  had  baskets  of  Btooes 
ready  to  hurl  at  us,  and  were  only  kept 
from  so  doing  by  the  threats  of  the  officer, 
who  alBO  made  good  u»e  of  hia  stick." 

A  Han  Slatloa  !■  th«  Eait  Cealral  ifricaa  HImIvh. 

Iler.  Ur.  Ousley  writes  from  Kambint, 
June  3: 

"I  am  busy  planning  to  begin  work 
among  the  natives  of  thin  vicinity.  I  have 
selected  a  site  for  a  mlsaion  station  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  head  of  thin  Htrcam, 
Here  I  find  another  lar^e  stream,  which 
will  abundantly  supply  us  with  water.  At 
present  I  am  building  a  large  circular  na- 
tive house,  having  a  diameter  of  twenty 
feet.  TVe  intend  to  live  in  the  native  house 
till  our  other  house  Is  built.  1  don't  think 
the  native  house  and  barrack  will  cost  more 
than  $85.  Wccxpcct  to  use  the  baiiack  for 
a  school  house  and  chapel  for  the  present. 
Should  it  be  too  small  for  a  chapel,  there 
are  a  number  of  large  shade  trees  which  can 
be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  preaching. 

"Our  location  Is  not  as  high,  perhaps  by 
■everal  hundred  feel,  as  that  selected  by 
Mr.  Wilcox  for  his  station.  Yet  it  is  quite 
elevated— certainty  several  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  as  there  are 
no  swamps  near,  I  think  we  shall  have  good 
health.  We  have  plenty  of  people  here, 
good  water,  and  moderately  goo4t  land. 
Jubt  now  there  seems  to  be  abundance  of 
food.  The  people  are  agricultural  in  their 
pursuita.  yet  there  are  a  good  many  sheep 
and  goats  owned  by  them. 

"For  the  next  six  months  we  expect  to 
accomplish  but  little  else  than  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  get  an  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  especially  the  cfail 
dreu.  lu  fact,  I  do  not  consider  it  wise  for 
me  to  attempt  to  cultivate  a  large  tract  of 
land  with  native  laborers.  1  am  much  more 
hopeful  of  the  success  of  uschool, composed 
largely  of  small  boys  and  girls,  than  of  one 
made  up,  for  the  greater  part,  uf  grown 
boys. 

"The  chief  of  Eambini  has  shown  me  a 
deal  of  kindness  thus  far.  giving  one  of  his 
huts  to  me — nud  be  has  only  two.— till  1 
can  build  our  temporary  house.  lie  iR  my 
chief  workman  on  the  native  house  1  am 
constructing.  He  can  speak  Giumga  quite 
welt,  and  comes  often  to  our  morning  and 
evening  prayers,  conducted  for  the  speciaj 
beocHt  of  the  Qitonga  boya  who  are  work- 
ing for  me.  He  has  already  asked  me  to 
teach  him  to  read.  He  Is  not  more  than 
thirly-Qve  ur  forty  jears  old.  Ue  has  been 
to  Natal— at  teasthc  says  iio,^aad  has  some 
idea  of  the  work  of  a  Chrtbtlan  mission 


Ttie  people  aUn  seem  glad  to  kuow  that  we 
are  coming  Ut  teach  them.  I  know  not  how 
much  aelflshnese  is  concealed  in  the  chiefs 
aeemlng  eugeroets  to  have  us  come  and  Hve 
among-  his  people.  Time  can  only  tell.  We 
think  we  see  the  Master's  band  leading  us 
step  by  step." 


Appeal  of  XlsMtonary  VTorkcni. 

Tho  InUrnaiianal  MUnu-nary  Union. 

To  all  Eoangtlual  Church^,  Oretting; 
A  convention  of  mlBsionarlesof  at]  evan- 
gelical denominations  having  been  called  lo 
assemble  at  Wesley  Park,  Niagura  Falls, 
Ont,  some  sixty  workers,  msle  and  female, 
representing  nearly  al!  the  larger  deuomina 
lions  and  from  almost  every  important  mis- 
sloD  field  on  the  globe,  met  and  having  com- 
pared notes  of  varied  struggles  and  remark- 
able triumphs  for  Christ's  kingdom,  beg  lo 
lay  before  you  the  following  ecnuentui  of 
sentiments  impressed  upon  us  ag  the  out 
come  of  ten  days  of  prayerful  deliberation : 

1.  We  ask  you  to  unite  with  us  in  heart- 
felt gratitude  to  Almighty  God  that  of  bis 
grace  he  has  caused  as  to  triumph  in  every 
place,  that  lens  of  thousands,  until  very 
lately  in  dense  darkness,  now  gladly  receive 
the  Word  of  Life  in  the  love  of  it;  that  re- 
vivalsof  Scriptural  experimental  religion  in 
many  lands  attest  the  gospel  character  and 
spiritual  powerof  the  work  of  modem  evan- 
gelical missions. 

2.  Wewould  callattentiontottaefact  that 
numerouit  dof>rs  are  being  opened  on  every 
hand;  new  spheres  of  usefulness  loudly  call 
for  additional  laborers  ind  larger  plans;  rs- 
lablished  missions  everywhere  plead  forcn- 
largQunent;  the  more  favorable  altitude  of 
many  goveramenU  and  peoples  toward 
Christlanily  opens  everywhere  to  the  Cht  is- 
tiaa  Church  wide  and  effectual  doors  of  un- 
bounded possi  bill  Ilea. 

3.  Wu  would  plcmi  earnestly  with  all  who 
love  the  [.fit  d  JesUH  aud  his  kingilum  to  coo- 
Bccrate  more  largely  than  ever  of  their 
meaug  lo  the  fiirtherance  of  various  msa- 
sionary  agencies,  particularly  in  the  inatlKr 
of  training  a  gudly  native  ministry,  thrnugh 
whom  alone  large  native  populatiooscan  Ih; 
evangelized ;  in  giving  the  means  of  a  high 
Christian  culture  to  the  various  peoples 
opened  lo  western  civilization  and  western 
infidelity;  and  in  sending  out  speedily  a 
force  of  mtu  and  wumen  of  eminent  gifts 
and  culture,  but  above  all  of  great  faith 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  power  to 
extend  Ite  work  already  begun  and  tu  enter 
new  and  promising  fields. 

4.  In  uidtr  to  lessen  the  evlts arising  from 
numerous  denominations  laboring  in  the 
same  ticld  and  to  turn  asourceof  weakness 
into  an  element  of  power  we  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  on  mission  fields  there  be 
union  as  far  as  possible  in  evangelistic  work 
and  ecclrsi  Its  Ileal  orgaaizatiun  wherever 
doctrinal  dilTerinces  do  not  intervene;  and 
a  slili  wider  co  operation  of  all  in  tfloru  to 


furnish  high  inrellectual  culture  in  Ibe  for- 
mation of  a  ChrifttlsD  literature  aotl  in  ibe 
circulation  of  the  Bible. 

Q.  Xotbing  bos  impressed  as  so  pro- 
foundly during  aur  ten  days  of  convem- 
lion  and  prayer  aa  the  convictien  growing 
in  every  heart  of  the  need  of  renewed  cod- 
secrulion  on  the  part  of  the  Christ  tan  world, 
aud  of  tbe  tffusion  of  the  Holy  i>pirit  4Ki 
the  Church  at  home  and  abroad.  Withoot 
this  baptism  of  the  Holy  t^piril  we  despair 
of  longed-for  and  promired  success  in  hok' 
then  lands  and  of  themiwionarrreTival  ab- 
solutely needed  at  home  before  the  churches 
can  come  as  they  should  "to  the  help  of  tbe 
Lord,  tu  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty."  We  ask  you,  therefore,  over  aod 
above  all  tangible  means  that  may  be  for 
nished  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  to 
unite  your  prayers  with  ours  and  Ibe  ny- 
riad-voiced  wail  that  goes  up  uncrasmslj 
from  all  lands  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ibtt  b« 
may  shed  forth  anew  the  spirit  of  pantcoos^ 
tal  power,  until  our  Redeemer  shall  see  of 
tbe  travail  of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied  in  thf 
complete  evangelization  of  all  nations  and 
kindred  and  people  and  tongues. 

J.  T.  Gracst.  Ptm. 

S.  L.  BaIjOvtim,  At.    - 


^Citttarj. 

Rev.  J.  X.  Lipfcumb,  Presiding  Elder  of 
tbe  Hsnkato  Bisirict.  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence, writes  from  Manhaio,  Sept.  18;  "1 
recommended  tbe  QosrSL  rs  All  Lamw 
in  our  recent  District  Confen-nce,  snri  rball 
d  0  all  I  can  to  circulate  it.  I  believe  ii  L>  tbs 
Ik-bi  and  cheapest  Miietooary  MHifitSDc  ia 
eiistence.  Our  Church  ought  to  suppfitt 
it  gTondlv.  It  will  help  up  to  the  millioo 
line  and  beyond." 

M[»BioNART  Rkuimiscjuicks:  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Free  Unpilst  India  Miseiou. 
by  Mrs.  M  M.  Hutcbis  Hills.  Is  tbe  mcst 
eatitfuclory  ac  oiini  of  thti  nrjgin,  pmgTtst 
and  present  conditi<  ii  of  a  Missino  wr  have 
yet  seen.  Ita  maps,  illuatnitii  ns,  [rf.irir»iu 
of  all  its  misf>ioi.ari>-«.  and  hisiury,  ^ive  us 
a  very  cU  ar  hoiI  vivi-i  ii  164  uf  what  "e  have 
lung  CDD^idcred  oue  of  the  m»«t  BUcctnful 
mi^si<>u4  (BiaiMishe^l  in  India  We  coa- 
gmiiilaie  the  Cburcii  on  iL-«  pu'seeaioc.  sod 
bespe&k  for  it  a  wide  tiiculation.  ti  to 
published  by  the  Fret?  Bapliiti  Woman's 
Slisaionary  Socioiy.  and  c«u  be  onleicd 
fromDovtr,  N.  H.  at,  *»e  heliere.  #13(1. 
We  shidl  ere  long  give  our  ivadcrs  extracts 
from  It. 

The  Light  op  A.iia,  and  the  Ligtit  of 
the  Wiirld,  by  Prof,  d  H.  Kellogg.  u(  the 
WeetcjnTneiilogical  Ck-mmBty  Ht  Atli-i{ht.-nj 
Pa.,  15  a  Companson  <•(  Thti  Legi-n  i.  tbe 
Dvtctrlnt:  and  the  Kthics  of  ibe  iiuddba 
with  the  BtC'ry,  the  D.ictriue  ami  the  Ethics 
uf  Christ  Probably  nil  one  is  better  qual- 
ified to  write  such  a  book  than  the  gifixl 
author.  For  eleven  years  a  misttlooary  la 
Incliu,  and  an  acknowledged  HUihOfiiy 
questions  conni'cted  with  tbe  Littraiuia 

India,  he  has  given  ua  In  a  coudeuscil  fi  

the  facu  nicessary  to  a  pmi^c-r  uod^ritsod- 
ing  of  ibe  subject,  and  kbow*  couL-luiively 
the  great  supcrrurliy  of  the  Gospel  Story 
ID  ii8  ducirliit-s  and  provi»iana  fur  ihe  de* 
vatiuu  at)d  .oalvHtkinuf  nitn.  Publubed  al 
$2  00  by  3tHCDiill«u  &  Co..  Loudon  asd 
New  York. 
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an  area  of  IU,410  andapopulation  in  ISBIof  28,459,028. 
The  uumber  of  foreigners  in  Italy  in  1881,  was  fi9,9S6; 
of  whom  15,790  were  Austriana,  l:i,104  Swiss,  10,781 
French,  7,302  Englieh,  5,2:U  Germans,  1,387  Russians, 
1,286  Araericans,  1,212  Greeks,  922  Spaniards,  etc.  la 
the  end  of  1883  the  population  was  estimated  at  29,- 
010,652. 

Embraced  in  (be  area  of  Italy  is  the  independent  re- 
public of  Sun  Marino.  It  has  an  area  of  32  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  h^ooo. 

The  name  of  Italy  was  originally  applied  only  to  the 
•oatbernmost  part  of  tho  pnninsula.  Cisalpine  Gaul,^  in- 
eluding  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy,  was  a  "proviuce." 
and  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  the  first  to  give  a  defi- 


ian  independence.  Only  Rome  and  Venioe  now  remained 
to  be  liberated.  On  Sept.  20,  1870,  \'iotor  Kmanuel  en- 
tered Rome,  which  now  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  for  the  Brst  time  Italy  was  united  under  one 
government  and  Victor  Kmanuel  was  its  first  king. 

The  reigning  king  is  Umberto  I  orHumbt*rt  I.  He  was 
bom  March  14, 1844,  and  succeeded  to  the  ibrune  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  Jan.  9,  1678.  Hewas  married  April 
22,  1868,  to  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Prince  Ferdinandu  of  Piedmont,  Duke  uf  Genoa,  and  has 
but  one  child,  Victor  Emannel,  who  was  born  Nov.  1, 
18C9. 

The  present  constitution  of  Italy  is  an  expansion  of 
that  granted  on  il&tcli  4,  \^\?>^\>^Y>A\v^<^'aA«*.  tC^'etf^. 
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to  his  Sardinian  subjects.  Aocordiug  to  this  c-hartor,  the 
executive  power  of  the  Slate  belongs  exclasively  to  the 
sovereign,  aud  is  exercised  by  him  through  respousible 
ministers;  while  the  lej^i^lative  authority  rests  conjointly 
in  the  King  and  Parliament,  the  latter  consisting  of  two 
chambem— an  upper  one,  the  "Senate,"  and  a  lower  one, 
OAlled  the  "Camera  de'  Deputati." 

The  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of 
Uie  house  of  Savoj.  The  king — whose  majority  is 
attained  at  the  close  of  his  eighteenth  year — cannot  ex- 
erciitie  his  legislative  functions  except  in  agreement  with 
the  voice  of  the  national  parliament,  and  ou  his  acoeemon 
to  the  throne  he  is  bound  to  take  au  oath  in  the  presence 
of  both  chambers  that  he  will  obey  the  constitution.  By 
the  law  of  Haroh  17,  1801,  his  title  is  "l>y  God's  grace 
and  through  the  will  of  the  nation  King  of  Italy." 

The  Senate  ta  composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  uuHmited  number  of 
members,  above  forty  years  of  age,  who  are  uomlnated 
by  the  king  for  life;  a  condition  of  the  nomination  being 
that  the  person  should  either  fill  a  high  office,  or  have 
acquired  fiimf  in  science,  literature,  or  any  other  ptirdiiit 
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u-nding  to  the  benefit  of  tKi 

nation,  or,  finally,  nboulJ  pay 
LtC":  J^^^2?^^  .^^    lil'^       '   inxcB  to  the  annual  amuuntuJ 

.■S.OOO  lire,  or  #000, 

■^^■^■^mtuMim^S  The  deputies  of   the  I 

lltiUBn  are  t.-Iect«d  a< 
lo  the  doctoral  law  of  18S^ 
which  gives  the  ballot  to 
who  are  twonty-oue  yean 
jige,  can  rend  and  writ*, 
pay  taxes  to  the  amount 
lire,  or  84.  Members  of  acwl- 
i-inies,  profeiwors,  persons  who 
Inive  served  their  country  aA< 
*kr  arras  for  two  years^  and 
iiiimLTOus  other  claaaesv  an 
qualified  to  vote  by  their 
lion.  The  number  of  depi 
is  508,  or  1  to  every  57,OOU  of  the  population. 

Neither  senators  nor  deputies  receive  any  balary  or 
other  indemnity,  but  are  allowed  to  travel  free  ihroagb* 
out  Italy  by  rail  or  steamer. 

The  duration  of  Parliament  is  five  years,  but  the 
has  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lower  House  at  any 
being  bound  only  to  order  new  elections,  and  convol 
new  meeting  within  four  months, 

Kach  of  the  Chambers  has  the  right  of  introducbg 
new  bills  the  same  as  the  Government;  but  all  the  moner 
bills  muet  originate  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  The  a^ 
tings  of  both  Chambers  are  public. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is,  nominally,  the 
Slate  religion  of  Italy;  but  many  Actaof  the  ParHameat, 
passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  and  more 
especially  since  the  suppression  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope,  have  subordinated  the  power  of  tin 
Church  and  clergy  entirely  to  tho  authority  of  the  ciril 
government,  and  secured  religious  freedom  to  the  adher- 
ents of  all  creeds. 

At  the  census  of  1.S81,  of  the  total  population  aboat 
03,000  were  Protestant,  and  about  the  same  nuiuber 
J  Jews.     Of  the  Proteslantft 

20,081  belonged  to  Hit 
Waldensian  Church,  aboitt 
6,000  to  the  other  evangel- 
{['.•il  Italian  Churche*,  aod 
about  .30,000  to  f( 
Protestant  bodies. 
^-'-Vli '.!-.  ^''"^        The    religious    fi 

granted  by  the  Gov< 
mcnt  to  other  thtm  Roniio 
Catholics  is  not  without 
some  unpleasant  hmit 
tions.  The  regular  II 
correspondent  of  JSot 
icai  Christtndom  givM^i 
the  issue  of  that  magazbe 
for  August,  1885,  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  U 
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the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  full  religious  libertj: 

The  l8t  Article  of  the  Statute  continues  to  claim  the 
attention  of  the  KvangelicalR  in  Italy.  Although  all 
other  forms  of  religion  have  the  privilege  of  claiming 
toleration  and  freedom,  still  as  long  as  tbifj  article  re- 
mainit,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  on  the  statute  book  of 
the  realm,  any  exposure  of  the  errors  of  Rome  renders 
the  author  of  such  liable  to  fine  and  impriaonment. 
Count  Cavour's  motto,  "A  free  Church  in  a  free  State," 
■eems  to  be  but  in  slight  favor  at  the  present  moment. 
A  few  years  ago  the  national  spirit  appeared  to  favor 
true  and  full  liberty,  and,  indeed,  avowed  iIsqU  openly 
as  antagouistio  to  cterieal  influences.  Now  it  is  either 
indifferent,  or  else  favorably  inclined,  so  to   speak,  to 


And  if  any  one  ventures  to  proclaim  it  a  Christian 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  evangelization,  and  to  claim^ 
liberty  of  doing  so,  he  is  forthwith  reminded  that  till 
is  such  a  code  of  lawii  as  the  "Statuto,"  and  that  he  wo 
do  well  to  consider  the  first. 

The  28th  Article  of  the  Statute,  however,  bears 
very  heavily  on  a  matter  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
believera.     It  is  as  follows:  "...  Neverthelciis,  Bible 
Catechisms,  and   Books   of  Prayer  cannot  be   prii 
without  the  permission  of  the  Bishop!" 

Uow  it  would  fare  with  the  printing  office  of 
"Ctaudiana,"  the  press  from  which  iasue  the  chief  wq 
of  the  Kvangelicals   in  Italy,  were  this  article  to  be  ( 
forced,  may  easily  be  imagined. 
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anything  which  smells  of  the  odor  of  sanctity.  lu  Par- 
liament, in  the  newspapers,  at  the  elections,  in  the  com- 
munal and  provincial  councils,  there  is  the  advocacy  of, 
and  efforts  are  made  to  maintain,  the  interests  of  the 
priests  and  their  Church.  Few  and  rarely  is  a  voice 
heard  protestingagainst  these  things.  No  matter  whether 
it  is  the  Kadical  or  Conservative  party  who  are  on  their 
feet, there  is  always  a  tender  consideration  expressed  for 
the  round  hat  of  the  parish  priest. 

As  matters  stand,  of  course,  the  priest  has  the  law  on 
his  side,  and  as  it  is  one  of  his  chief  aims  to  impede  any 
form  of  creed  but  his  own,  the  let  Article  of  the  Statute 
ia  ever  at  bis  back,  and  strengthening  his  position.  As 
long  as  this  article  remains  a  law  of  the  land,  determin- 
ing that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  the  sole  religion 
of  the  State,  so  long  will  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  make  use  of  it  when  and  where  they  can  to  put 
down  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  of  discusfion,  and 
liberty  of  worship.  It  was  only  in  March  last  that  Sgr. 
Gravina  was  condemned  by  the  Correctional  Tribunal  at 
Modena  to  a  day^s  imprisonment  and  fined  50  lire  for 
Baying  at  a  funeral  that  transubstantiation  was  sheer  ma- 
terialism. In  Rome,  the  meetings  for  conference  of  the 
Evangelical  ministers  are  prohibited,  because  it  is  averred 
that  their  discussions  touch  too  closely  the  holy  things 
«%/  the  VaticAD  and  the  interests  uf  his  Holiness  Leo  XQI. 


The  33d  Article  likewise  gives  preccdeooe  to  Ro 
Churchmen  in  the  Senate  above  all  others.  It  therein 
states  that  there  are  twenty-one  classes  of  persons  out  of 
which  the  senators  of  the  realm  shall  be  ohoseo,  but  the 
tirst  class  shall  be  that  of  the  archbishops  and  biab- 
opa. 

Such,  theu,  are  the  heavy  legal  odds  against  which  the 
Evangelicals  have  to  cany  on  their  work.  The  joy  with 
which  the  Italians  hailed  the  unification  of  their  country 
and  the  possession  of  a  Constitution  has  made  them  ud- 
willing  to  touch  that  which  is  to  them  a  grand  achieve- 
ment, and  they  have  sought  by  means  of  minifiterial  cir- 
culars and  by-laws  to  modify  the  application  of  those  d» 
crees  which  have  preiued  hardly  in  certain  cases,  rather 
than  touch  the  Constitution  itself.  This  is  all  very  well 
whilst  there  is  a  Liberal  Administration  in  power;  but  if 
the  clerical  party  should  get  the  upper  bund  in  the  guv- 
ernment  of  the  country  at  any  time,  there  can  bt*  oo 
doubt  that  they  have  a  very  |towerful  lover  in  the  abovs- 
named  decrees  to  wurlc  their  uwu  schemes,  and  pntsCTCif 
pressure  upon  all  other  denoiiiiiialions. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  this  and  that  article  has  fallsft 
into  disuse.  The  case  referred  to  at  Mo^tcna  shows  thst 
the  Bishop  bad  the  law  at  his  back  when  be  prosecntwi 
Sgr.  Gravina  for  assailing  a  doctrine  of  the  C^hurch  of 
Rome,  and  that  if  it  is  a  dead  letter,  it  is  capable  of 
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iseitation  and  application  -whenever  policy  does  not 
nd.     It  is  the  lan%  and  oan  be  enforced. 
here  are  still  in  diverse  parts  of  Italy  strong  feelitij^s 
uitagonism  to  the  Evangelicals.     For  instance,  Sgr. 
LafaKiUy  a  minister  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  body, 

deairouB  of  establishing  a  work  of  cvangelizution  at 
0  Boneghiflio,  not  far  from  Vtcobelligiano,  and  to  that 

proceeded  thither,  and,  with  a  few  adherents,  mtt 
sther  on  the  26tb  of  May  last  for  worship.  All  went 
ly  well  that  day;  but  during  the  week  a  great  fermen- 
an  took  place.  The  parish  priest,  with  some  of  his 
>wers,  incited  the  populace  against, the  work.     "We 

Dot  have  the  I^rotestants  coming  here,"  said  they, 
defile  our  place  by  holding  meetings;  and  if  the  rain- 
r  of  Vicobelliglano  and  his  Protestants  come  here 
t  Sunday,  we  are    ready  to  resist  them  by  force,  and 

beat  them  back  with  ntToka." 
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Worship  being  over  at  Vicobelliglano  on  the  Slat  of 
May,  Sgr.  Bonafaxio,  with  certain  friends,  set  out  for 
^''ico  Boneghisio,  and  scarcely  had  they  reached  the  Gret 
house  of  the  village  than  they  were  met  by  a  crowd  of 
women  and  children,  who  loaded  them  with  the  vilest 
i  ruprecatious,  and  very  soon  every  thing  was  in  an  uproar. 
Through  this  howling  and  hooting  crowd  the  minister 
and  his  friends  wore  obliged  to  p&^  not  the  lees  saddened 
to  see  at  the  head  of  it  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  but  who,  ia 
capacity  of  cure,  headed  the  mass,  mad  with  rage  and 
hate.  Two  carbineers  prevented  positive  violence,  al- 
ihough  several  stones  were  thrown.  Thank?  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  soldiers  that  the  persons  of  the  mm- 
i'tter  and  brethren  accompanying  should  be  protected, 
:ind  that  their  worship  should  not  be  molested,  the  ser- 
vice was  held  and  brought  to  a  termination  and  sucoeM. . 
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Daring  eervice  ihe  Commandant,  judged  it  well  to  send 
for  a  reinforcement  to  accompany  tbe  minister  and  friends 
back  to  bifl  home,  as  the  crowd  continued  to  howl  and 
yell,  and  endeavors  to  annoy  were  abundant.  Old  tin 
petroleum  cane,  cracked  bells,  tin  saucepan  lids,  were 
freely  made  use  of  to  create  a  horrid  din;  the  presence  of 
atke  guard  making  uo  difference  whatever. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  the  authorilies  of  the  place  begged 
SigDor  Bonafazio  not  to  hold  a  service,  as  that  diiy  waa 
the  festival  of  the  "Statato,"  and  stating  that  every  sol- 
dier would  be  wanted  to  kftep  order  and  join  in  tlje  cele- 
bration.    Being  obliged  to  go  to  Villa  Nuova,  he  had  to 
paBB  through  \'ico  Bonegbihio,  and  he  almost  bad   his 
olothea  torn  off  his  back  by  inforiated  women,  who  tried 
to  prevent  bis  progress;  others  threw  stones  and  loaded 
him  with  insults  and  ihreata.     Fortunately,  a  gentleman 
pUBiog  in  a  carriage  took  him  upland  thus 
saved  him  from  serious  injury.  On  another 
occasion   much    the    same  treatment  was 
■bown  him,  and,  notwithstanding  he  wat« 
dririDg,  the  crowd  surrounded  the  carriage, 
howling,  threatening,  insnlting,  and  outrag- 
ing common  decency  in  every  way  posai- 
ble,  so  much  so  that  an  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  authorities  as  to  >\belhcr  such 
Atrocious  intolerance  shall  not  be  visited  as 
it  deserves.     It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
measures  they  will  take  for  protecting  the 
persons  and  deeds  of  the  evangelists  in  the 
diachai^e  of  their  dutios. 

An  a^ent  of  the  Irtish  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  Italy  reports: 

**The  religiouH  state  of  Italy  is  by  no 
means  one  at  which  Christians  can  rejoice. 
The  country  seems  to  be  drifting  further 
and  further  front  Uod  and  truth.  Infideiiiv 


is  spreading  among  the  lower  classes,  not  only  in  the  towtj, 
but^also  in  the  country  districts.  When  the  real  history 
of  Pias  IX  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
most  important  featnres  of  bis  long  reign  were,  not  tho 
loBS  of  the  Temporal  Power,  nor  the  rupture  between  the 
papal  see  and  most  of  the  oivilixed  powers  of  Europe 
and  America,  bat  the  enormous  development  which  the 
Pope  gave  to  the  false  doctrines  and  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  trade  in  relioe  dug 
out  of  the  Catacombs  has  received  such  an  impulse  u  to 
become  scarcely  less  scandalous  than  the  celebrated  trade 
in  indulgences  which  roused  the  rtghteoQS  anger  of  La- 
ther. Apparitions,  miraculous  fountains,  pilgrimages, 
and  countless  new  forms  of  idolatry  have  foond  counte- 
nance in  the  Vatican." 


"Z^t  ehuvrk  Bf  lonu." 

By  the  terms  of  the  royal  decree  of  October  9,  1870, 
which  declared  that  "Rome  and  the  Roman  Province* 
ahall  constitnte  an  integral  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,"  the  Pope,  or  Roman  Pontiff,  was  acknowledged 
supreme  head  of  the  Church,  "preserving  his  former  dig- 
nities aa  B  neighboring  prince,  and  all  other  prerogativa 
of  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty." 

The  present  Pope,  Leo  XIII,  was  bom  at  Carpineio, 
March  3j  181U,  son  of  Coant  LnigiPecci,  and  wbb  knovo 
as  Gioacchino  Pecci.  He  was  made  Archbishop  in  1843, 
Cardinal  in  1S53,  elected  Supreme  Pontiff,  as  SQooeasoP^ 
to  Pins  IX,  Feb.  20^  1878,  and  crowned  March  3,  1878. 

TliePope  is  the  absolute  and  irresponjjible  ruler  of  I 
Roman  Catholic  Church.     His  declared  judgments 
matters  of  faith  and  morals  are  held  to  be  infallible^  i 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decrees.  He  may  seek  ad^ 
from  tho  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals,  consisting,  whi 
complete,   of  seventy  members,   namely,   six    cardin 
bishops,  fifty  cardinal- priests,  and  fourteen  cardinal-dt 
cons.     In  February,  1R85,  tho  Sacred  College  connsi 
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of  six  cHrdiual-liitfhoitH,  t'urty-one  carilinal-pricatft,  and 
thirteeo  cardinal-^leacoDs. 

These  cardinals  have  an  annual  allowance  of  ft&,ono, 
besides  the  income  from  thoir  respective  orticce,  or  dig- 
nities. They  compose  the  Pope's  Council,  govern  the 
Church  when  the  Pontifical  throne  is  vacant,  and  elect 
th<*  deceased  Pope's  successor. 

Besides  the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 
the  higher  Catholic  Hierarchy  ihroughovit  the  world  com- 
prines  7  Patriarchates  of  the  Latin  Rito,  and  5  of  the 
Oriental  Rite;  150  ArchbishopricH  of  the  Latin  Rite,  and 
24  of  the  Oriental  Rite;  and  GDd  Bishoprics  of  the  Latin 
and  60  of  the  Oriental  Rite.  There  were  at  the  close  of 
1884  of  actual  dignitaries,  embracing  the  Cardinals, 
Archbishops  and  Bishops,  1,191. 

The  central  administration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  carried  on  by  a  number  of  permanent  ecclesi- 
astical committees  called  Sacred  Congregations,  presided 
over  by  cardinals.  There  were  twenty  Congregations  in 
December,  1884.  At  the  head  of  all  the  Congregations, 
embracing  large  and  varied  functions,  is  a  department 
called  "The  Holy  O'tfice,"  under  the  immediate  presi- 
dency of  the  Pope. 

The  Jesuits  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  the  Church  of  Rome  especially  in  heathen 
lands.  The  "Katholieohen  Missionem"  gives  the  follow- 
ing review  of  their  raiflsionary  work: 

One  thoussod  one  hundred  and  wveDty-fnur  memberB  of  that 
Order  (673  priesU,  174  FcholaalicB.  and  327  lay  brethren)  were  la 
boring  laat  year  in  twenty- two  mlsaioDS,  in  which  are  1,376,881 
Roman  Catholica.  Thewj  laboreM  were  distributed  over?, 500  sta- 
tioni.  They  held  divine  BCTvlce  in  S. 386  churches  and  chapels; 
conducted  2.371  schools,  nmong  which  were  tifiy-two  infititutlons 
for  higher  instruction,  with  78.S08  pupils;  audmainiutoed  seventy- 
two  orphan  bouses,  with  10,4^  children  and  nineteen  hospltaU. 


Iilldren  haptixed  wm  61,480,  of  whom  S5,]U)8 
were  "heathen  children:"  nn^  the  niimher  of  nonversinna  of  adiili 
hfatheo  was  8.g4-i  This  stHtemeat  (loem  not  inclnde  hapttnou  Rud 
coovcrainoB  in  Armeoia,  Kadagaaciu-,  Zambesi  and  Egypt,  of 
which  na  reports  have  been  reoeive<].  To  theie  should  alao  be 
aided  1.053  heretics  converted  in  India.  Jamaica.  British  GuiaQa, 
etc.,  which  would  swell  the  number  of  reported  adult  oooversioni 
to  I0.51H.  Besidita  the  missiouririea  enumerated  above,  there  It' 
bored  in  the  different  miBslon  fields,  not  as  missionaTles  to  the 
hcatbcu.  but  as  iipintua]  aiviaere  or  teachers,  980  prieata,  7&8  acbo- 
laslics  and  680  lay  brethren:  making,  in  all.  3,002  Jesuits  engaged 
in  miEsionary  work  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  Romanists  are  also  working  to  convert  the  nativei 
of  Central  Africa  to  their  faith.  Mr.  K.  N.  Cust  recently 
sent  to  the  Church  Missionary  Jntdligeticer  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  Easter  8iiDday  forty  additional  miuiionarlea  for  Eaitern 
Kquatoritil  Africa  received  their  final  dismi^^al  io  the  Cathedral  of 
Aliiiera.  Tbey  were  under  the  leaderahlp  of  M^r.  Ltvlnhac.  Bishop 
of  Paceado,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Victoria  Nyaoza,  and  Ugr. 
Cbarbonoier.  Vicar  Apostohc  of  Lake  Tanganytkn  Cardinal  La- 
vigeoe  prefided  In  person,  and.  after  the  uiual  addresses,  each 
miasiunary  knelt  down  at  his  Kminence's  feet,  and  received  tbe 
kits  of  peace  and  episcopal  beoediction.  Tbe  mlieionariea  tbea 
aaoendcd  lo  the  highest  step  of  the  altar,  and  stood  in  a  row.  Tbe 
Cardinal,  tbe  bishops,  and  all  the  c1et|ry  and  aeminary  students 
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tteo  knelt  down  And  humbly  kisM^  the  fe«t  of  each  mlmionary, 
io  memory  of  the  p«gc  ia  the  8criplure«,  "Uow  beautiful  are  the 
itek  of  those  who  brio£good  Udingit!" 

Ttu«  f:«raTaa  of  miasiODaries  Is  lotcnded  for  the  four  Apostolic 
Tk»riate*  Into  which  Equatorial  AfHcA  ha^  been  lately  divided  by 
Ham  RomiLD  PjoUQ.  and  which  were  dcM;rlbed  in  the  InttUigtneer 
of  Korember,  IS^.  They  are  tnicaded  to  fproul  from  Zanztbar. 
dowa  to  the  bate  of  the  Ooogo  lo  \^n  estuary,  and  fii;ht  n  Iiaod  to 
kand  battle  with  ProtMUols  of  all  dvnotniaatloDH.  The  purly  coa 
tiita  of  lay  brr>ther«  aod  ordaioed  fatbcT'',  and  sislersaro  preparing 
to  follow.  Toe  father,  bare  boen  carefully  iraiaed  lu  the  tieiulnnry 
ftt  AJgierv.  They  belong  to  a  special  religious  order,  wlili  a  pecu- 
liar leiui  Oriental  drcsa,  of  which  the  iialin-  rt^d  rap  is  a  conapic 
aoua  feature.  Cardinal  Lavigene  informp<l  m«  in  1S8^  that  his 
orders  were  that  noltoman  Catfaultc  establishment  was  to  be  fiied 


^urou^Utrnfirs  of  SSimsui^m  in  (Suropt. 

BT   MRS.  lAABELlJi    B.   IRieil 

It  ifl  the  holy  Sabbath  day,  but  the  sonnd  of  an  auo- 
tioneer'a  voice  falls  upon  my  ear.  An  hour  fi^o  a  drum- 
mer sounded  the  warning  notes,  and  speedily  there  gath- 
ered in  the  square  a  crowd  of  people  around  a  pile  of 
furniture  that  had  been  deposited  there  for  sale,  filany 
of  thom  had  market  baKketit  upon  their  arniK,  being  on 
the  way  to  or  from  the  purchatic  of  their  Sunday  dinner. 
This  18  the  way  the  Lord's  day  is  desecrated  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  of  priestfl  and 
churchea. 

Among  that  crovd  vho  arc  gathered   about   the  auc- 
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within  sixty  kilometer*  of  a  Protestant,  and,  up  m  thU  momrnt, 
such  is  the  caae.  One  peculiar  feature  of  this  syiitvni  la  the  pur- 
chase of  young  children  of  both  sexea  to  be  trained  up  to  be  teacb- 
era.  cttcchisla  and  natlTc  priests. 

Mgr.  Lirinhac,  In  the  last  number  of  the  JfMstoru  Caiholiquu. 
from  which  the  above  Information  fa  quoted,  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  sum  of  1,570  francs,  "for  the  purchase  of  pagan 
ohiUren,"  and  another  sum  of  07lt  francs  "for  the  purchase  and 
bapUnn  of  pa^o  children  under  the  aames  of  Harte  Thereae, 
Theodora,  Elizibeth,  Marie  Anne,  etc.,"  which  places  it  beyond 
doabC  that  the  hazardous  policy  or  purchasing  female  children  is 
intended  to  be  vigorously  carried  on. 


The  Holy  Bambino. 

In  one  of  the  churohen  in  Rome  there  is  what  ia  ea* 
teemed  a  great  treasure.  It  is  a  wooden  doll  called  "II 
SantiB«4imo  BambiDO,*'  which  meanH,  MoHt  Holy  Infant. 
It  ifl  claimed  that  this  image  of  the  infant  Saviour  was 
o&rred  from  olive  wood  which  grew  on  the  Klount  of 
OUrea,  and  that  it  has  miraculous  powers.  It  ia  some- 
times carried  out  in  front  of  the  church  to  receive  the 
worship  of  the  people. 


tioneer,  and  who  are  bidding  off  the  articles  for  sale, 
are,  without  doubt,  those  who  two  or  three  hours  ago 
went  to  church,  prayer  book  in  hand,  and  bowed  before 
the  shrine  of  Mary,  or  knelt  before  the  crucifix.  Now 
the  church  bell  is  calling  others  to  worship  in  the  same 
block  where  the  auction  is  being  carried  forward. 

In  the  store  below  my  apartments  I  bear  the  voice  of 
its  owner,  Madame  G.  She  can  neither  go  to  church  nor 
to  the  auction,  for  she  might  lose  a  cualomer  by  shutting 
the  store  at  this  hour.  Every  Sabbath  rooming  she  goea 
to  mass  at  8  o*clock.  In  warm  weather  she  goes  to  mar- 
ket first,  in  cold  weather  at  a  later  hour.  After  her  re- 
turn from  church,  she  hasteDS  into  her  store  and  Pells 
goods  apparently  with  as  much  complacency  as  on  any 
other  day.     Her  caae  is  not  an  exceptional  one. 

Who  i*  responsible  for  these  glaring  violations  of 
God's  law?  Not  alone  those  who  commit  them,  but  those 
who  claim  to  bo  overseers  over  the  flock  of  God,  and  to 
expound  unto  them  his  word.  At  this  very  time  the 
brothers  or  friars  in  this  city  are  preparing  a  theatrical 
entertainment  of  a  humorous  character,  to  be  given  on  a 
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Sabbath  evening.  Not  FraDce  alone,  but  all  Catholic 
Europe,  is  rnr8ed|witb  this  Sabbath  desecration,  and  the 
Church  which  has  for  centuries  held  sway  over  the  peo- 
ple is  a  party  .to  the  violation  of  the  fourth  oommAnd- 
ment. 

While  in  Florence  a  short  time  ago,  I  went  to  visit  the 
monaHtery  of  San  Marco,where  Savonarola  studied, wrote, 
fasted,  and  prayed.  It  wa£  a  pleasure  to  find  the  cell  of 
this  pious,  martyred  reformer  containing  his  crucifix  and 
some  of  his  autograph  letters  and  manuscripts,  and  in 
the  library  some  remarkable  ritual  books.  Those  contain 
texts  in  very  large  illuminated  characters,  with  colored 
illustrations,  and  as  examples  of  the  patient  indiistrv  nf 
their  authors  hi-fore 
the  art  of  printing 
was  discovered  are 
inspiring. 

Looking  at  these 
relics  and  at  the 
paintings  of  Fra 
Angelica,  of  whom 
it  is  said  he  always- 
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prayed  before  hi 
painted,  which 
adorn  the  walls  of 
this  convert,  and 
which)  delineating 
various  scenes  lii 
the  life  of  Chrisi, 
portray  the  pro- 
found and  devoted 
piety  of  their  au- 
thor, one  can  but 
feel  veneration  for  tliose  rupresentativea  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church;  but,  descending  to  the  adjoining  church  of 
San  Marco,  we  find  a  group  which  produces  a  great  re- 
vulsion in  our  feelings. 

Here  in  an  alcove  is  a  representation  of  the  holy  fam- 
ily. An  image  wearing  a  dress  of  flesh-colored  silk  is 
called  Mary.  A  vail  of  white  lace  lined  witli  blue  silk 
falls  from  her  head,  covering  her  shoulders,  and  extends 
almost  to  her  feet.  Three  necklaces  are  about  her  neck, 
and  a  chain  of  gold  or  imitation  encircles  her  waist. 
Twenty*one  lings  are  upon  her  fihgers,  twenty  are  de- 
pendent from  her  neck-chains,  and  ten  more  lie  at  her 
feet,  there  being  no  room  to  place  them  upon  her  fingers. 
Bracelets  are  upon  her  wrist-s,  and  other  jewels  attached 
to  the  various  charms  she  wears;  and  this  stands  for  a 
representation  of  the  holy  mother  of  the  Son  of  God! 

This  image  portrays  the  model  woman  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  I  care  nol  for  the  explanation  that  the 
rings  were  given  by  those  nuns  who  wish  to  symbolize 
their  marriage  with  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Such  represen- 
tations can  never  symbolize  that  religion  which  signifies 
the  adorning  of  a  meek  and  tjuiet  spirit,  but  must  tend 
always  to  lead  to  gross  mii^apprehension  of  God's  require- 
ments. 

But  the  mockery  does  not  end  with  these  trappings. 
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Joseph  stauds  opposite  with  ten  rings  on  his  fingers,  ao<l 
both  were  gazing  admiringly  upon  the  infant  Christ.who 
lies  at  their  feet  robed  in  a  very  diminutive  garmenljof^^ 
lace  and  tinsel,  and  decked  with  jewels.  ^| 

Who  can  gaze  upon  such  oaricattires  and,  without  »^ 
knowledge  of  God's  word,  worship  intelligently  and  rev- 
erently the  all-wise,  imnortal,  invisible  Creator  of  all 
things?  But  snoh  sensual  representations  as  the««,  in 
kind  if  not  in  degree,  are  found  in  all  the  leading  Rom- 
ish churches. 

Straying  into  a  prominent  church  in  Rome  one  day 
with  a  friend  we  found  an  altar  service  in  progress.  De- 
airinff  to  rxamin'*  a  work  r>f  Michael  Angelo*s,  we  waited 

for  the  conclnsioD 
of  the  service.  As 
we  sat  and  watched 
theofliciating  priest 
bow  and  mumble, 
gesture  and  grim- 
ace, beneath  the  al- 
tar was  seen  some* 
thing  resembling  a 
coffin,  covered  with 
fiowera  and  lighted 
tapers.  The  priest 
having  tinished  his 
ceremonies  and  re* 
tired,  numbers  of 
the  people  ascended 
the  platform  and 
kneeled  before  this 
apparent  cofKn. 
Others  went  for- 
ward who  only  looked  into  it  without  kneeling, 
and  we  thought  we  might  do  the  same,  and  thns 
gratify  our  curiosity.  We  found  the  coffin  contain«d 
an  image  which  on  subsequent  inquiry  we  learned 
was  that  of  St.  Catherine.  She  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, wedded  toChrist,  and  in  the  great  galleries  of  Rom^ 
Venice,  Naples,  Florence,  and  other  Italian  cities  are  pic- 
tures by  some  of  the  old  masters  representing  this  nap- 
tial  scene,  in  which  the  infant  Christ  is  placing  the  wed- 
ding ring  upon  the  finger  of  the  infant  Catherine.  To 
this  woman,  therefore,  miraculous  power  was  given,  and 
this  very  image  which  we  saw  in  the  church  in  li<-ime  is 
taken  out  repeatedly  and  carried  to  the  bedside  of  the 
sick  and  the  dying,  and  to  its  intervention  marvelous 
cures  are  attributed. 

Thus  we  find  the  leaders  of  the  Rnman  Catholic  Cborob 
breaking  the  second  commandment  and  teaching  othen 
to  break  it,  and  this  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Vat- 
ican; and  yet  there  are  many  I'rolestant  people  in  Amer* 
ica  who  say  "the  Catholics  have  as  good  a  right  to  wor- 
ship God  in  their  way  as  we  have  in  ours,  and  therefore 
we  should  not  interfere  with  them/'  and  "if  they  are  only 
sincere  in  It,  it  is  all  that  is  necessary.** 

ITow  can  those  who  desire  the  coming  of  God*s 
dom  in  all  the  earth  look  with  ary  favor  npvn  a  < 
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which  teaches  idolatry  as  trnljr  m  the  veriest  pagan  aya- 
tem?  which,  under  the  name  of  Christianity  and  under  a 
oloak  of  formality,  breaks  every  law  of  the  decalogue? 
Surely,  the  Christian  Church,  with  the  open  Bible  in  her 
hand,  oommiflsioned  to  "go  into  all  the  world  lo  preach 
th«  gocpel  to  every  creature,"  is  called  upon  to  send  evan* 
getiziDg  agencies  wherever  this  cnnningly*devised  system 
of  error  is  marshaling  its  forces  and  deceiving  men  who 
uk  bread  but  receive  a  stone. — Advocate. 


Pi9MiAer^i»diug5  Strgardins  Ifrotr^taatiMm  in  f  Uly. 

The  Rev.  Sigoor  Proohe!,  of  the  Waldensian  Church 
in  Italy,  gives  the  following  account  of  nn  incident  that 
oecnrred  lately  during 
the  missionary  tour  of 
one  of  the  Waldensian 
pastors,a honing  the  ig- 
norance of  even  educat- 
ed people  in  Italy  in  re- 
gard to  the  Protestant 
religion.     The    pastor 
said :  "I  entered   the 
train  at  Benevcuto:  we 
were  three  in  the  car- 
riage.   One  of  the  two 
gentlemen  that  were  to 
be  my  fellow  travelers, 
and  who  (I  learned  af- 
teraards)    were    two 
jodges,   said   to   the 
other,  'Be  quick;  buy 
■Oflae  papers;  the  train 
ie  going  to  start.'  *Gin- 
tlsmen,*  said  I,  'if  yon 
wiih   to    Bee  to-day's  papers,  here  are  some  at  your 
diftpoBal.*    A  paper  was  accepted,  opened,  and  an  excla- 
nution  soon  heard.     'Oh!  Spaventa  has  voted  for  Crispi 
on  the  railway  qnestion,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
What  do  you  think  of  Spaventa?'    (This  to  me.)    I  take 
off  nty  hat  to  him,  because  he  is  an  honest  man.     'Vou 
are  a  Piedmontese,  sir?*  'Yes.*  *A11  the  same,  these  Pied- 
montese,  they  respect  honesty,'     'Are   yoa  traveling  for 
the  railway  company?*  'No.'  *Thon  you  are  traveling  for 
the  government?' 

'"Neither.  I  am  a  pastore  dellaChiesa  Valdeae  (amin- 
ister  of  the  Waldcnsian  Church),  and  I  am  going  to  visit 
some  of  our  brethren  scattered  in  this  province.'  *Ah! 
the  Chiesa  Valdese.  I  have  read  something  of  it  in  the 
history  of  Botta  '  'Are  you  Calvinists?'  'No.'  'Luther- 
ans?' *No.'  'Protestants?'  'Our  Church  existed  long 
before  Calvin  and  Luther,  and  consequently  long  before 
the  name  of  Protestants  was  invented.'  'But  you  are 
not  Christians?'  'We  are  Christians.'  'Do  you  believe 
in  the  Holy  Trinity?'  'Of  conrae  we  do?'  At  this  point 
they  both  took  off  their  hats  and  rose  on  their  feet,  and 
lAe  questioning  continued.  'Do  you  believe  in  the  inspir- 
iition?*     'With  all  our  heart;  and  here  is  a  Bible.' 


'Do 


you  believe  there  is  a  hell?'  'We  do.'  *Do  you  believe 
there  is  a  heaven?'  'Ves,*  'Do  you  believe  in  purgatory?' 
'No.'  'But  you  believe  that  heaven  and  hell  exist?  Do 
you  believe  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ?'  'Certainly,  in  his 
on»  sacrifice  on  Calvary,  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the  sins 
of  those  who  believe  in  him.' 

"I  pulled  out  my  Bible  and  read  to  them  the  passages 
bearing  on  this  point.  My  companions  were  evidently 
delighted  and  moved,  whilst  they  said  to  each  other, 
'They  are  really  believers.'  Then  they  went  on  question- 
ing, 'Do  yon  consider  Mary  as  the  mother  of  God?'  *We 
flay  with  the  crtdo  (apostolic  creed),  that  Jesus  was  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  Indeed,  you  have  the  credo  f^  'To 
be  Rure,  and  "our  Father,"  and  the  Commandments,  etc., 
_-       ^  -_  etc'  The  uHtonishment 

■,^y=»  was    increasing,   'But, 

"*     **^  then,   yow    are   Chrie- 

liansy  'We  believe  so.* 
'And     what     do    you 
think   of    the    Pope?* 
The  Pope  is  one  of  my 
neighbors  whom  Christ 
tells  me  I  must  love  aa 
myself.'    'Then    you 
don't  hate  him?'    'Not 
at  all.'  'Bui  do  you  be- 
lieve  in   him,   as    the 
head?'    'No;  Christ 
alone  is  the   Head   of 
the  Church,  because  he 
alone  is  dead  for  our 
sins  and  risen  for  onr 
jnotification,  and  now, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  he  is  interced- 
ing for   us.'    They  seemed  charmed  to  find  that  I  be" 
jieved.  'We  also  are  believers,'  added  they.'because  we  are 
true  Catholics.'  'Catholics  or  Protestants,'  said  I,  'if  wo  be- 
lieve   in   Christ  as  onr   Saviour,   and   obey    his    com- 
mandments, we  shall  meet  in  heaven.'     At  this  point  of 
our  conversation  we  found  ourselves  all  standing,  and  all 
three  deeply  moved,  having  left  in  a  corner  the  neglected 
newspapers.     'Gentlemen,'  said  I,  'you  are  judges,  and 
you  do  not  judge  men  before  having  heard  them.  Allow 
me  to  ask  yon  not  to   judge  our  religion  before  having 
examined  it,  nor  the  gospel  before  having  read  it.   Here 
is  the  station  I  am  to  stop  at;  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you.' 
"With  tears  in  their  eyes,  they  shook  me  by  the  hand 
and  kisBed  me.  *Addio,frcUeUo'  (farewell,  brother)  wero 
the  last  words  I  heard  from  them.     The  hour  and  a-half 
that  I  spent  in  their  company  had  fled  like  two  minutec, 
but  they  will  remain  among  the  sweetest  sovenirs  of  my 
ministerial  life,  and  they  confirmed  me  once  more  in  the 
belief  that  to  speak  to   Roman  Catholics  of  the  things 
that  we  still  have  in  common  with  them,  instead  of  ridi- 
culing their  doctrines  and  their  priests,  is  the  best  way 
to  reach  their  hearts  and  to  do  the  will  of  him  who  waa 
meek,  and  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost." 
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^toitnUnt  ^crlt  in  f  talg. 

We  are  indebted  to  Evangelical  Christendom  for  the 
following  iuformaLlon  respectiug  I'roteetant  work  ia 
Italy: 

The  miftsion  at  Spezia  i«  doing  a  good  work  tliroiigb 
its  Bible  schools,  both  week  day  and  Sunday.  Work  has 
also  b*en  commenced  at  Pescia,  a  Tuscan  town  of  about 
10,000  inbabitaiits.  Mr.  J.S.  Anderson  says  of  a  visit  be 
lately  mado  to  that  tovn: 

"It  wftp  my  first  visit,  and,  a»  time  was  in  my  favor,  I 
found  myself  now  copying  a  sentence  of  a  ruiued  Latin 
inscription  above  the  door  of  an  old  church,  now  listen- 
ing to  the  story  of  the  place  from  an  old  man,  a  native 
of  the  town.  Beneath  llu'  utndow  of  what  appeared  to 
be  a  dwelling  house  I  ob- 
served the  following  no- 
tice: 'Qui  is  vendanno  li> 
bri  antiobi  a  prczzi  ridot- 
ti*  ('Ancient  books  sold 
here  at  reduced  prices.) 
A  curious  impulse  car- 
ried me  to  the  entrance, 
which  I  found  secured  by 
a  large  door,  supplied 
with  a  proportionately 
large  knocker.  My  knock 
was  replied  to  by  a  youtli 
ful  voice,  'Chi  e?'  ('Who 
is  there?)    'Araieo.* 

"The  door  opened,  and 
I  entered  a  large  dismal 
court,  with  nothing  to 
catch  the  eye  save  the  6rst  step  of  a  dark  stair, 
up  which  I  made  my  way  with  a  raised  voice.  'Si 
pnole?*  ('May  I  come?')  while  from  the  top  of  the 
stair  the  same  youthful  voice  replied,  'Avanti'  ('Come 
on.')  Having  reached  the  landing,  a  little  oil  lamp  helped 
to  dissipate  the  darkness;  and  steps  announced  the  young 
priest.  The  typical  darkness  in  which  a  life,  youthful  as 
my  own,  was  being  passed,  inspired  me  with  the  follow- 
ing conversation:  'Good  afternoon,  sir.  Please  excuse 
my  disturbing  you;  my  object  in  visiting  you  is  to  pur- 
chase, if  possible,  an  ancient  book  or  two.'  'I  trust  I 
may  serve  you,  sir;  what  works  are  you  in  search  of?' 

«  'Well,  first,  I  should  like  a  copy  of  the  Gospel.'  'Yes, 
«r;  will  you  kindly  furnish  me  with  the  author's  name?' 
'I  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  known 
as  the  Sacred  Scriptures.'  'Yes;  but,*  said  the  young 
priest,  placing  before  me  a  manuscript  catalogue,  'how 
can  I  know  where  to  look  if  I  have  not  the  name  of  the 
author?'  Now  I  was  convinced  that  the  young  priest 
was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Word  of 
God.  I  was  almost  moved  to  tears  as  I  looked  on  that 
son  of  Popery  as  he  eagerly  searched  his  catalogues  of 
the  Fathere,  saints,  prayers,  and  chants,  to  discover  the 
infallible  Word  of  God.  I  thanked  him,  and  exhorted 
him  to  receive  and  study  that  precious  volume." 

Rev.  Matteo  Prochet,  president  of  the  miasions  of  the 


Waldensian  Church  in  Italy,  writes: 

"I  cannot  forget  that  there  are  120  raissionnry  labor- 
ers looking  to  our  Board  for  their  daily  bread,  and,  oa, 
account  of  commercial  depression,  the  funds  liave  nofe^ 
come  in  as  they  used  to  do. 

"The  fact  that,  with  i'25  per  day,  we  actually  pay  120, 
men  or  women,  and  keep  them,  with  their  families  shows 
that  they  receive  barely  what  isnecessary  for  their  every 
day  life,  and  that  it  Is  impcssible  for  tliem  1o  save  any- 
thing. Consequently  a  dropping  of  payments,  even  for 
a  quarter,  means  starvation  for  them.  Do  you  see  now, 
my  friend,  how  I  have  real,  too  real,  cause  for  being 
anxious?  .  .  .  My  hope  is  grounded  upon  the  fact  thnt 
the  I^rd    Im^   r<-ally   and   evid*'nlly  acknowledged  and 

Kii-ssed  y  0  ur  oo-opera*j 
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1  toil. 

"The  reprirt   for    last 
year  showed  that  we  had 
feceived  over  500  mem-^ 
bers,  leaving  520  more  iofl 
1  he  Bible  classes  for  far- 
ilier   instructioQ.     Sinca; 
then,and  whilst  tiielinan- 
tial  horizon  was  growiu 
more  gloomy  every  day, 
I  he   other  horiRon   wa 
being  lined  with  silvery, 
fringes,  which  gave  rise 
to  cheering  hopes.  Ibave 
been  fourteen  years  pres- 
iilenl  of  our  missions,  and 
I  can    truly  say  that  I 
comforting  letters  from 


never  before  received  so  many 

the  field  at  one  time  as  I  have  received  lately." 

Id  a  later  letter  Signor  Prochet  says:  ''First  of  all,  io 
the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the  Lord  has  again  this  year 
been  pleased  to  bless  our  work,  and  to  show  uh  visible 
proof  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  hearu 
of  people.  It  would  be  something  to  hold  our  own  in 
the  midst  of  the  deleterious  elements  at  work  in  Italy; 
but,  thank  God,  we  have  gone  forward  and  won  more 
disciples  for  our  Master.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  steering  every  day  more  away  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Gospel.  Last  year,  an  American  missionary  was  say- 
ing to  mc  that  he  had  seen  more  idolatry  in  Rome  in  a 
month  than  in  India  in  thirty  years.  A  fact  or  two  will 
suffice  as  illustrations.  At  Easter,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome  published  a  circular  letter  to  the  faithful  Romans. 
Would  you  believe  that  there  was  not  a  word  of  Christ? 
It  was  the  sufferings  of  the  Madonna,  the  triumphs  of 
the  Madonna,  the  honor  due  to  the  Madonna,  the  faith- 
ful Romans  were  to  ihink  of  on  Good  Friday  and  on 
Easter  Ony:  of  Christ,  who  died  for  our  sins  and  rose 
for  our  justification,  not  a  word. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  infidels,  whose  number  is  in' 
creasing,  seems  to  lose  all  kind  of  shame.  Jnst  think 
that  in  a  Sunday  review  we  read  a  few  months  ago  words 
like  these:  'We  have  enough  of  the  eternal  God ;  we  want 


bell!*  A  Sicilian  poet  actually  sang  the  praiHes  of  the 
devil  in  beautiful  verses.  When  he  went  to  Palermo, 
tbe  students  of  the  university  unhitched  the  horses  of 
his  carriage,  and  dragged  him  triumphantly  through  the 
city.  A  religion  which  materializes  on  one  hand,  an  irre- 
Ugion  which  brutalizes  on  the  other,  such  are  the  two 
currents  we  are  called  upon  to  resist — such  is  the  poison 
for  which  we  must  supply  the  only  antidote,  or  else  the 
nation  will  perish.  The  effect  produced  by  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  are  not  yet  felt  by  the  people  at  large, 
though  even  the  nation,  as  such,  haH  derivt-d  bencfil  from 
it;  but  the  witneBses  for 
truth  are  increasing  daily, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  they,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  are  doing 
what  the  ten  righteous  pen 
pie  would  have  done  in  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrha  had  they 
been  found  there." 

On  the  10th  of  June,  the 
well-known  and  diatingatsh- 
ed  lawyer,  Sig.  Giuseppe  Pe- 
troui,  openly  professed  his 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  hi^^ 
Saviour,  in  the  ProtestAni 
Church  in  Rome  belonging 
to  the  Wesleyans.  Brought 
ap  in  the  Romish  faith,  he 
for  eome  time,  nominally  at 
least,  was  reckoned  a  devot- 
ed adherent  of  the  Papacy. 
His  large  and  varied  practice 
at  the  Italian  bar  brought 
him,  however,  much  in  con- 
tact with  the  ways  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  priesthood. 
Hoth  precept  and  practice 
among  that  body  opened  his 
eyes,  and  ho  became  for  some 
length  r>f  iimt<  rationalistic  in  hi«  views,  throwing  aside 
all  religion.  For  some  years  he  was  a  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free  Masons — a  body,  as  is  well  known,  utterly  abhor- 
ed  by  the  Pope  and  bislpartisant^.  Whilst  throwing  his 
whole  energy  and  sympathies  into  the  Italian  cause  of 
freedom,  he  was  seized  by  the  party  then  in  power  (that 
is,  the  Papal),  and  escaped  sentence  of  death  by  one  vote 
only.  Pi'nal  servitude  for  life,  nevertheless,  was  the  al- 
ternative, and  for  seventeen  long  years  he  underwent  all 
the  horrors  of  Papal  prison  discipline,  being  set  at  lib- 
erty only  through  the  triumph  of  the  National  party  in 
1870.  lie  has  not  long  since  relinquished  his  position  as 
Grand  Master  of  the  Free  Masons,  notwithstanding  his 
having  distinguished  himself  greatly  among  them,  his 
advancing  years  and  other  private  reasons  making  it 
necessary  that  he  should  do  so.  He  is  now  seventy-two. 
For  a  long  time  he  attended  the  Protestant  services  at 
intervals.  During  the  last  year,  however,  he  has  fre- 
quented our  work  assiduously,  and  on  the  10th   of  June 


was  baptized  upon  making  a  public  profession  of  hisfaithi 
in  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Siiviour.  Admitted  to  the] 
Lord's  Table,  he  wept  for  joy. 

Signor  Petroui  throws  himself  heartily,  as  far  as  ei: 
oumstances  permit,  into   everything  which  is  calculate 
to  advance  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  can  but  ho|] 
and  truit  that  his  noble  example  will  be  the  means  gf 
encouraging  others  to  follow  in  his  steps. 

At  the  last  district  conferuace  held  in  Florence  by  it 
Waldi-nsian  Church,  Profensor  Geymonat  urged  the  ile 
siraliility  of  making  ui^e  of  lay   agency    in  the  wurk 

evangelization.  A  paper  wi 
read  by  Signor  G.  Lnzzi  on 
*"  the   "Schola   Kvangelica 

d'ltalia,  in  relazione  all'  a 
•■ra  di  Evangelizzazionc.' 
Tnder  all  aspects,  the  work 
.  arried  on  at  the  Church  of 
I  he  Oratorio  by  Professor 
Geymonat,  and  of  the 
churches  at  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
and  Rio  Marina,  is  most  sat^^ 
isfactory.  The  Rev.  J.  rJI 
MaoDougall  and  Signor  S. 
Stagnitta  were  present,  and 
issistedin  the  deliberations. 
From  Milan  come  some 
very  encouraging  details 
with  regard  to  religious  op- 
■  rations.  The  two  great 
,  .i  vontfi  of  the  day  are,  firsi 
m[n  the  work  of  the  united 

fort  of  the  churches  to  evan- 
gelize the  masses,  and  which 
has  been  going  on  now  f< 
about  a  fortnight,  and  wi 
marked  success;  the  other, 
the  union  of  the  **Circoli 
Evangelioi  in  Milano."  It 
has  been  felt  for  some  time  that  these  three  associa- 
tions would  gather  strength  for  their  duties  were  they, 
whilst  maintaining  their  autonomy,  to  be  drawn  closer 
together  by  a  bond  of  union. 


'an*" 

ioh     I 
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CATOEPBAL   OF   MILAN'. 


From  the  "Guide  to  Evangelical  Work  in  Italy,'*  l»u« 
in  1884   at   Florence,  and  from  the  Annual  Reports 
MifiSiionary  Societies,  we  gather  the  following: 

The  Waldensian  Church  in  the  Valley  of  Piedmont," 
aa  soon  as  liberty  was  granted  them  in  1848  in  Sardinia, 
commenced  evangelistic  work.  At  that  time  it  had  but 
18  ordained  ministers.  It  now  hasover  70  ordained  min- 
isters, and  has  parishes  and  missions  in  the  pnncipal 
cities  of  Italy.  ^M 

Connected  with  the  Waldensian  Church  is  a  School  <^' 
Theology  at  Florence,  a  College  at  Torre  PelUoe,  a  Latin 
School  at  Pomaretto,  and  an  elementary  school  for  boys 
and  girls  in  every  parish. 

The  General  Statistics  of  the  Waldensian 


1  Churches  J^M 


ItaJy  for  1B84  show  22  pastors  in  active  aemcej  2  retired 
paators,  13,2C7  oommunicantfi,  5,24'J  week  day  scholars, 
3,466  Sunday  school  scholars,  contributions  for  different 
objectH«l2,ltl0.dO, 

The  General  Statistics  of  the  "Work  carried  on  under 
the  Committee  of  Evangelization  report  for  1884,  42 
chorcberi,  3iJ  pastors,  7  evangelists,  -la  teachers,  3,778 
eommunioantfi,  520  now  members,  2,039  week  day  schol- 
ars, 2,180  Sandfly  school  scholars,  contnbutionSf  tlO,- 
293.49. 


The  Free  Italian  Church,  sometimes  called  the  "Free 
Christian  Church  in  Italy,"  was  founded  in  1870  by  23 
ohoroheft,  which  declared  themselves  independent  of  the 
WaldensiaD  Church.  They  met  together  in  1865  to 
adopt  some  plans  of  ocHoperation,  but  it  waa  not  until 
1870  that  they  drew  up  a  Confession  of  Faith  and  as- 
•amed  the  name  they  now  hear.     The  Btatistics  they  re- 


ported last  year  give  10  ordained  ministers,  13  evangel- 
istB,  au  tcachcrH,  2  colfiorleurn,  l,iJGti  cunununicants,  262 
oateohiiuiens,  1,110  weekday  eoholars,  672 Sunday  sobool 
scholars.  They  have  a  Theological  School  in  Rome  with 
three  professors.  Gavaz^i,  the  noted  Italian,  is  president 
of  the  Committee  of  Evaogelization  and  Professor  in  the 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  boards  of  the  Waldensian  and  the  Free  Italian 
Churches  have  met  and  agreed  upon  all  the  conditions  of 
union.  The  matter  now  rests  with  the  synods  of  the  two 
Churches  to  sanction  the  action  of  the  boards. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  England  commenced  their 
work  of  evangel  ization  in  Italy  in  1 8C1  and  now  have  2  dis- 
tricts and  the  report  made  this  year  shows  2S  missionaries 
and  assistants,  9  chapels,  40  other  preaching  places,  29  cate- 
chists  and  day  school  teachers,  54  Sabbath  school  teach- 
ers, 17  local  preachers,  l,313fuU  members,  181  probation- 
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©re,  33  Sabbalh   schools  with    700   pupils,  8  day  schooU 
with  tf92  scholars. 

The  report  states  that  in  Rome  there  is  great  IndifFer- 
enoe  on  tb^  pa.rt  of  the  general  public  lo  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  Tlje  fearful  ravages  of  the  cholera  had 
greatly  interf erred  with  the  work,  especially  in  Soulheru 
Italy.  Still,  there  is  enough  advance  to  encourage  the 
workers  to  push  forward  their  efforts  of  evangelixa- 
tioQ. 


zalion.  but  supported  by  ChriBiiaDS  of  all  deoouiinaiiooB 
and  with  lis  members. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  employs  in  Italy 
about  40  colporteurs,  and  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  9  colporteurs.  An  Italian  Bible  Society  wu 
founded  in  Rome  in  1871. 

The  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Jews,  and  the  London  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews,  have  each  a  mis- 
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The  Italian  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
was  commenced  in  January,  1873.  For  full  particulars 
we  refer  our  readers  to  a  subsequent  article  by  Rev,  Dr. 
Vernon. 

The  Italian  Mission  of  the  American  Southern  Ba]»ti»t 
Convention  was  commenced  in  1870  and  its  statistics  re- 
port 10  principal  staijone,  12  secondary  stations,  12  min- 
isters, ^■'io  members,  0  Sunday  schools,  1  colporteur. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  of  England  commenced 
its  mission  in  Italy  in  1863  and  in  Rome  in  1870.  It  re- 
ports 13  ministers,  343  members,  2  medical  missions. 

There  are  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy  about  fifty 
congregations  calling  themselves  Free  Christian  Churches 
or  The  Brethren.  They  have  no  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  re- 
specting them. 

There  is  also  in  Rome  an  Open  Communion  Baptist 
Church,  with  19  members;  in  Genoa  a  Harbor  Mission 
with  2  missionaries;  in  Xaples  the  Christian  Apostolic 
Church,  with  140  members,  and  a  Harbor  Mission;  in 
Spezia  the  headquarters  of  an  Kvangolieal  Mission  found- 
ed in  Z888  by  Rev.  Edward  Clark,  Baptist  in  its  organl- 


sion  in  Rome. 

There  are  Young  Men's  Christian  Asj^ociations  in  Flor- 
ence, Genoa,  Milan,  Naples,  Nice,  I^alermo,  Rome,  TuriUi 
Venice,  and  Torre  PelHce. 

In  addition  to  the  Missions  carried  on  by  the  CharchM 
and  Societies  we  have  enumerated  there  are  self-supports 
ing  churches  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States,  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  Reformed  Church  of  France,  Luth- 
eran Church  of  Germany  and  United  Presbyterian  Cborch 
of  Scotland. 
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UV   UUtOY   U.    VEIII.NON,    O,  D, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Italy  is  a  godly 
reaction.  The  menacing  encroachments  and  perilnas 
tendencies  of  CathoUci»m  in  tho  United  States  ihroogh 
the  incoming  foreign  multitudes  early  aroused  much  so- 
licitude and  wholesome  antagomsm  among  the  Methodi 
people.  The  more  Romanism  was  examined  and  sludi 
the  more  it  appeared  alien  and  antagonistic  to  our  f] 
institutioDS,  the  more  grievously  corrupt  and  hopel 
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apostate  as  a  Christian  mstitution^and  themoru  deep,  in- 
telligent and  active  became  the  sympathies  of  Methodists 
for  its  blind  Totaries,  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  its 
thralldom. 

A  Mission  to  Ttaly,  first  discueRf^d  about  1  S3'2  and 
thereafter  varioasly  advocated,  was  finally  capataincd  to 
adoption  in  1869  chiefly  by  brare  Gilbert  Haven:  as  a 
barrier  against  an  invading  eea,  as  a  life  boat  to  a  drift- 
ing wreck- 
Appointed  by  the  late  Bishop  Ames  and  under  instruc- 
tions from  Secretary,  now  Bishop,  Harris,  the  wTitcr,  as 
'•Missionary  and  Superintendent  of  the  Mission  work  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch  in  Italy,"  arrived  in 
Genoa,  Aug.  Kith,  1871.  Bishop  Gilbert  Raven,  given 
Episcopal  charge  of  the  mission,  in  December,  1872,  fi- 
nally fixed  upon  Bologna  as  its  headquarters,  to  which 
city  the  superintendent  immediately  repaired. 

With  but  an  elementary  knowledge  and  a  more  ele- 
mentary use  of  the  language,  with  only  a  very  imperfect 
interpreter  at  command,  and  in  a  splendid  city  where 
almost  DO  one  speaks  English,  we  found  tbe  planting  of 
the  mission  anything  but  a  simple  and  easy  task. 

Aa  at  his  birth  there  was  no  room  in  the  Bethlehem 
inn  for  onr  Lord,  so  in  Bologna  there  seemed  no  open 
room  to  shelter  our  infant  cause.  And  when,  after  four 
months  searching  about  the  town,  it  would  fain  have 
taken  rcfage  in  a  long-unused  stable,  contracted  for  and 
to  he  transformed,  the  Romish  priests,  more  alert  and  re- 
lentless than  the  Jndean  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  repulsed 
Italian  Methodism  in  its  swaddling  clothes  even  from  a 
Bolognese  manger! 

All  on  their  principle  and  practice  that  the  faithful 
are  under  no  obligations  to  keep  faith  or  engagements 
with  Protestants.  Bat  to  energy  and  faith  "when  one 
door  shuts  another  (ipen8,"as  wan  speedily  verified. 

Jost  twelve  years  after  thai  first  repulse,  after  long, 
sleepless  and  tenaciouscndeavor,  Bishop  Ilurst  dedicated 
a  beautiful  new  Methodist  Church  in  the  very  heart  of 
that  old  University  City,  and  there  held  the  fourth  reg- 
ular session  of  an  Italian  Annual  Conferonoe,  The  sol- 
emn dedicatory  words,  in  the  sonorous  tongue  of  the 
town,  rang  out  over  the  assembled  hundreds  within  and 
without  the  churcli,  and  went  to  die  away  in  admonitory 
whispers  on  the  threshold  of  the  palace  where  for  a  year 
sat  and  wrangled  in  that  city  the  ill-starred  Council  of 
Trent. 

By  providentially  acquired  helpers  and  by  ourselves, 
Mrs.  Vernon  conducting  the  singing,  our  public  services 
were  formally  inaugurated  in  respectable  quarters  early 
in  June,1873,  in  Bologna  and  in  Modcna,  with  a  very 
thin,  timid  and  unsteady  altundancc  for  a  considerable 
time.  AVe  then  scanned  the  surrounding  country,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  opened  halls  in  Forli  and  Ravenna. 
In  Forli  our  message  was  curiously  and  even  gladly 
beard  for  a  time  by  hundreds:  it  is  not  now  pleasant  to 
refleol  what  might  have  been  done  there  by  a  true  man, 
experience,  and  favorable  material  conditions.  But 
while  public  curiosity  and   the   novelty  of  our  work 


waned,  priestly  intrigue  and  persecution  grew,  and  the 
unworthy  character  of  our  fluent  representative  becom- 
ing gradually  manifest,  our  following  was  greatly  re- 
duced. 

Yet  in  those  early  days  a  number  of  souls  were  cap- 
tured and  truly  converted.  They  cM^ntinne  faithful  wit- 
nesses even  to  this  day,  and  year  by  year  their  number 
has  gradually  increased.  Among  these  I  often  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament  tu  a  dear  old  hero  who  had  fought 
under  Kapoleon  in  numerous  campaigns,  and  who,  after 
a  vain  attempt  to  take  the  cup  with  his  wounded  and 
disabled  right  hand,  asked  me  in  tears  to  be  permitted 
to  take  it  with  his  left.  More  than  once  five  or  six 
members  were  there,  who  had  come  on  foot  from  Do- 
vadold,  ten  miles  away,  to  receive  the  communion,  and 
once,  I  remember,  through  a  snow  storm. 

That  same  autumn  Rev.  Teofilo  Gay  identified  him- 
self with  our  Church;  a  graduate  from  the  Genevan 
Theological  school  of  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne;  a  young 
man  of  popular  talents,  of  great  activity  and  of  general 
culture,  after  preaching  in  French  churches  for  a  year 
each  both  in  the  Hague  and  in  London,  he  came  full  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  preach  the  Qoepel  in  his  native 
land.  Dec.  18,  1B73,  he  inaugurated  the  public  services 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
hard  by  the  Roman  Forum  and  within  ear-shot  of  Paul's 
reputed  prison. 

The  Papacy  had  in  those  precincts  apparently  long 
given  the  lie  to  Paul's  avowal,  **  The  word  of  God  is  not 
bound,**  but  it  then  began  to  be  openly  verified.  The 
Gospel  was  afoot,  ran  and  was  glorified.  Many  were 
the  peculiar  awakenings,  and  a  number  were  truly  con- 
verted. Though  our  cause  in  this  city  has  struggled 
amid  many  difficulties  and  ombarassments,  it  bos  grown 
in  strength  and  depth  year  by  year. 

Though  last  to  enter  Rome,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  was  the  first  to  build  a  church  for  the  use  of 
ualive  Christians  in  "the  Eternal  City."  It  was  formally 
dedicated  on  Christmas  day,  1876.  During  1874,  we 
established  a  station  in  Florence,  amid  unfavorable  con- 
ditions ;  yet  despite  the  usual  arcs  of  petty  persecution 
and  in  one  instance  of  mob  violence,  we  gained  a  foot- 
ing and  made  actual  progress.  For  years  under  Dr. 
Gay,  it  has  been  our  most  flourishing  congregation. 

About  the  same  time  we  planted  our  church  in  Milan, 
in  a  bumble  hall  hard  by  that  stupendous  Cathedral 
from  whose  chiseled  walls,  fiuted  columns  and  snowy 
minarets,  five  thousand  statues  look  down  upon  us  with 
stony  indiflference  ;  more,  thousands  of  the  people,  from 
a  lower  level,  have  done  the  same.  The  depression  of  a 
marvelous  ecclesiastical  antithesis,  almost  that  between 
a  cathedral  and  a  kennel,  the  heedless  hardness  of  the 
common  heart  and  a  pervading,  polished  infidelity  have 
stoutly  withstood  us. 

Yet,  amid  these  contradictions  of  art  and  nature,  our 
Gospel  has  proven  "  the  power  of  God  unto  Salvation  " 
to  a  goodly  number;  and  besides  the  usual,  it  has  made 
gome  very  unusual  conqaests.      Here  Dr.  Caporali^  hav- 
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lug  come  to  Mitan  to  find  a  new  pablifiher  for  his  vola- 
miDons  Kivcyclopedia,  and  providentially  entering  our 
meeting,  found  instead  a  Saviour  and  a  new  mission. 
To-dsyi  vith  his  Jtwiew,  be  fearlessly  champions 
Christian  truth  on  Scriptural,  scientific  and  phitoBophic 
grounds  against  every  school  of  unbelief  and  misbelief 
in  the  kingdom. 

On  September  10,  1874,  the  first  annual  meeting  of 
the  Mission  was  held  at  Bologna,  under  the  presidency 
of  Hev.  Uishop  Harris,  to  whom  it  has  fallen  to  render 
invalnable  sen-ice  to  the 
Mission  on  various  and 
important  occasions. 
Bishop  ITarris  changed 
the  mission  headquart- 
ers from  Bologna  to 
Rome.  One  of  the  most 
signal  events  of  that 
meeting  was  the  intro- 
duction into  our  minis- 
try of  Dr.  Launa,  who 
had  two  months  before 
united  with  the  Church 
in  Rome  under  most  in- 
teresting circumstances. 
Apriestof  the  Roman 
Church,  educated  in  her 
best  sohooU,  he  had  long 
held  an  important  chair 
in  a  popular  Roman  ool- 
lege,and  also  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in 
the  Vatican  Seminary. 
A  man  of  noble  talente, 
of  profound  learning 
and  of  rare  oratorical 
powers,  he  has  been  in 
the  intervening  years  a 
tower  of  si  rength  to  our 
Church  in  Rome  and 
elsewhere. 

We  soon  planted  stations  in  Perugia,  Naples,  Are/.zo, 
Terni  and  Venice;  still  later  in  Pisa  and  Turin.  lu  each 
and  all  these  places  God  has  owned  'and  blessed  our 
labors;  many  thousands  through  ushaye^heard  the  Gos- 
pel, to  whom  it  was  before  a  sealed  and  unknown  book, 
not  a  few  have  been  awakened,  and  some  |bave  been 
tmly  converted,  renewed  in  heart  and  transformed  in 
lUo.  Finally,  March  19th,  1881,  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
at  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  Rev.  Bishop  Merrill 
organized  the  Mission  into  an  Italian  Annual  Confer- 
ence, just  ten  years  and  five  days  after  Bishop  Ames 
had  appointed  the  superintendent  from  the'Conference 
in  St.  Louis. 

To-day,  the  Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church^is  >eU  and 
strategically  encamped  over  nearly  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Her  standard-bearers  ^have  a  linej^of  evan- 
geUstio  operations  running  along  the  northern    bound* 
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aries  reaching  from  Venice,  through  Milan,  Alexandria 
and  Asti  to  Turin,  with  a  brave  picket-guard  beyond  the 
Alps  in  Geneva. 

This  line  is  supported  by  a  central  oolnmn  running 
down  through  Modena,  Bologna,  Forli,  Faeoza,  Pisa, 
Florence,  Arezzo,  Perugia  and  Temi,  with  its  baae  in 
Rome,  the  headquart«rs,  while  a  southward  colnmo 
reaches  to  Naples  and  Foggia,  with  an  alert  avantr 
courieur  on  the  mountain  heights  of  Venosa,  Uoraoe's 
birth-place,  looking  oat  for  Ban,  the  remotest  promon- 

tories  of  the  peninsula 
and  the  Italian  iales  of 
the  aea. 

This  evangelisin, 
soul  saving  work,  now 
embracing  more  than 
twelve  hundred  mem- 
bers and  probationers, 
la  pressed  forward  by 
twenty-five  ministers 
ftnd  ten  Bible  women, 
and,the  writer  excepted, 
all  these  were  born  and 
l)red  in  Italy,  speak  the 
]->  -copies'  vemacul  ar,  and, 
renewed  by  the  Spirit, 
moved  by  Christian  and 
p.itriotio  impulse,  and 
ilive  to  every  national 
>  ntiment  and  aapira- 
tiuu,  they  give  tbem- 
-^I'lvea  soul  and  body,  as 
I  <!Ht  they  may,  to  the 
Hpi  ritual  redemption 
the  realm. 

The  Scriptures  are 
scattered  abroad  by  all 
:  ossiblo  agencies,  tracts 
are  distributed,  the 
weekly  press  is  used,  and 
by  the  Traot  Society's 
generouH  aid  a  sterling  QuarUrly  Heview  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  in  Dr.  Caporaii's  hands  is  doing  high,  he- 
roic work.  We  have  also  a  weekly  paper,  Xa  J^ac- 
coia.  Our  statistics  for  1884,  reported  this  year,  ahoi^H 
18  ordained  preachers,  and  7  preaohers  on  trial,  10  BibW^ 
women,  21  churches,  907  communicants,  206  probation* 
ers,  and  384  Sunday  school  scholars. 

Italian  Methodism,  doubtless,  has  its  own  peonliar 
characteristics.  It  is  not  German,  Bulgarian,  Indian, 
nor  yet  wholly  American;  its  domicile,  its  fiber,  blood 
and  breath  and  the  skin  that  cover  it  are  Italian.  The 
"earthen  vessels  "are  indeed  Italian,  but  their  **  treas- 
ure** is  ever  that  same,  the  excellency  of  whose  power 
is  of  G^d,  and  whose  testimony  and  shining  forth  is  thQ 
"  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  I 
of  Jesus  Christ." 
Some,  October  1,  188S. 
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Pisa,  fatniitar  to  all  the  vorld  from  its  beautiful  lean- 
ing tower,  is  a  city  now  of  about  fort  j  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Though  once  a  sea'port,  by  the  advance  of  the 
ooast-pUin — whipped  forward  by  the  rain§  and  floods 
through  centuries,  the  sea  to-day  ta  twelve  miles  away. 

WhiUt  it  was  indeed  formorly  mncb  more  pros- 
perooB  and  powerfal,  it  is  still  a  beautiful  city.  Its 
leaning  tower,  its  ancient  Campo  Santo^  its  splendid 
baptistory  and  grand  old  Cathedral  are  enough  to  throw 
a  charm  over  any  city  in  Chrintendom.      In  the  Cathe- 
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dral,  besides  the  luxuriance  of  art  which  buds,  leaves 
and  blooms  out  of  its  walls  and  Htruoture  proper,  are  five 
admirable  pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

From  its  lofty  gothic  ceiling  still  swings  the  famous 
«handalier,  whose  vibrations  are  said  to  have  suggested 
to  Galileo  the  pendulnm.  The  objects  named,  besides 
other  and  rich  historic  asaociationa,  render  the  place 
deeply  inlereating  to  the  traveling  public,  and  bring  to 
its  gfttes  annually  hundreds  and  thousands  of  visitora. 

It  was  very  natural  that  such  a  city  whould  early  en- 
^ge  the  attention  of  our  Mission,  and  that  her  people 
•o  long  invol  red  in  the  gross  errors  and  tuperstitions 
of  Romanism,  should  enlist  oar  liveliest  sympathies  and 
most  earnest  endeavors ;  all  the  more  then  since  the 
only  Protestant  Church  then  maintaining  services  here 
-was  situated  hard  by  the  walls,  so  remote  from  the  pop- 
ulace as  to  be  entirely  unable  to  reach  or  influence  the 
pablio. 

In  the  autumn  of  1879,  our  Baron  Qattnso  opened  & 
very  respectable  hall  for  public  services  in  a  central  lo- 
cation. At  first  the  attendance  was  very  large,  nor  has 
it  ever  since  been  »o  small  as  to  be  really  discouraging. 
The  writer  has  repeatedly  preached  in  the  Italian 
here  to  very  fair  congregations.    The  wprk  waa  early  of 


suoh  importance  and  sigaifioance  that  the  Aroh-Bishop 
induced  the  proprietor  to  promise  that  he  would  not  re> 
new  our  lease.  Yet  the  owner,  unwilling  both  to  \oe» 
oar  money  and  to  break  hit  promise,  allowed  as  without 
formal  contract  to  continue  month  after  month.  Bat 
knowing  that  any  week  a  new  interference  of  the  priests 
might  put  us  out,  we  felt  our  position  insupporUbly 
precarious. 

The  writer,  meanwhile,  having  observed  an  old  ohapel 
near  by,  occupied  by  a  carriage  maker,  set  about  seek- 
ing cautiously  to  discover  its  owner,  condition  and  val- 
aation — things  most  difficult  for  as  to  leam,  withoat 
revealing  and  defeating  our  object 

Full  information  having  been  obtained,  in  June,  1884, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hargis,  partly  by  a  gift  and  partly  by  a  loan, 
without  interest  from  his  Philadelphian  friend,  Brother 
T.  B.  Cope,  parohased  the  long  desired  ohapel  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Missionary  Society 
accepting  the  purchase  and  authorizing  the  renovation 
of  the  chapel,  the  work  was  begun  in  June  last,  and 
finished  with  the  close  of  September. 

The  transformed  and  renewed  chapel,  this  sixth  day 
of  October,  after  an  able  and  opportune  discourse  by 
cur  pastor,  Rev.  Guido  Palmieri,  was  solemnly  dedioa* 
ted  by  the  writer  to  the  worship  of  God,  according  to 
the  discipline  and  usages  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  large,  quiet  and  very 
attentive  audience. 

'ihe  ohapol  will  hold  abont  three  hundred  people,  and 
is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  good  taste  ;  the  bright, 
cheerful  audience-room  is  certainly  equal  in  availability 
to  anything  in  the  Mission. 

We  here  offer  hearty  thanks  to  Brother  Cope,  for  his 
timely  and  generous  offices,  enabling  us  to  seize  a  forta- 
nate  occasion.  May  God  move  other  capable  brethren 
to  imitate  this  Godly  example,  by  granting  a  loan  with- 
out interest  of  a  thousand — enriching  it  with  a  gift  of 
some  hundreds;  it  would  enable  us,  at  a  great  saving,  to 
erect  in  many  a  minor  city  a  chaste  chapel,  which,  as 
an  uplifted  electro-spiritual  luminary  radiating  light  and 
truth  over  all  the  town,  would  more  than  double  the 
efficiency  of  our  ministers  and  agencies,  and  increase 
immeasurably  the  power  of  the  Gospel  among  the  peo- 
ple. 

Our  little  Pisan  conoregation,  grown  up  amid  contra- 
dictions, buffetings  and  derision,  is  greatly  encouraged 
and  rejoiced  by  this  happy  event,  and  by  the  future 
prospects.  This  chapel,  and  the  rooms  connected  with 
it,  are  reputed  to  have  been  a  lodging  and  resting  place 
for  the  Crusaders,  and  for  centuries  thereafter  for  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  "  the  holy  city  "  of  Rome. 

May  this  same  spot,  now  consecrated  as  a  Methodist 
Church,  prove  a  grateful  refnge  and  rest  to  other  local 
legions  of  enthusiastic  crusaders  against  sin,  and  the 
errors  and  superstitions  of  Romanism,  and  for  many 
devout  and  faithful  pilgrims  through  the  coming  years 
to  the  true  eternal,  Holy  City  of  the  New  Jerusalem ! 
Pita.  OeUfbtr  6,  1883, 
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Who  Will  Hot 

BY  F.J.&T«rS5*. 

IBvintwl  tor  (be  qncMloD  In  itw  "Ooipcl  m  All  Luili"  «  few  nobilit  *fo.] 
Who  will  Eo  »o  men  benighUd 
Far  avsy  in  taeathen  lands— 
McD  whose  »ouU  are  yet  unlighted 
With  the  light  of  Qod'a  commftDdft? 

Who  will  go  T  The  strong  are  wanted. 

The  true-hearted  sod  the  brave; 
Hen  whoM  souls  will  rise  undsiiiued 

E'eo  though  yawDs  for  them  the  grare. 

Who  will  goT  And  naught  wiibholdlng, 

Sacrlflcing  earthly  aims. 
All  his  messages  unToIding 

Telling  of  the  Saviour's  clsicns. 

Who  will  got    'Tis  Christ  appealing, 

All  his  sorrows  speak  to  you ; 
Who  will  carry  learea  of  healing. 

Words  of  love  and  comfort  true? 

Who  will  go  r    The  Lord  will  lead  you ; 

You  shall  have  his  special  care ; 
He  will  ever  doihe  and  feed  you 

And  your  soul  for  heaven  prepare. 


the  Piff^if n  of  thf  ptlitant  ^hurrk.  ~£E^ 

BY   nOWAILD   HKHDER80N,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  East  is  watching  with  iDtenso  intereet.  the  moTe- 
ments  of  the  Wetiteru  Conferences  on  the  Million  Dol- 
lais'  effort  for  misBione.  To  raise  this  buiu  U  to  re-in- 
force  hope — m  a  forward  movement  always  does  in  an 
mrmy.  This  age  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  bold- 
iog  of  the  fort.  Especially  does  the  Fabian  policy  of 
f&lliDg  back  disquiet  and  discourage. 

The  aggressive  leader  is  the  ohieftain  who  recruits  hie 
forced.  In  an  army  soldiers  dread  the  monotony  of  a 
eamp  more  than  they  do  the  perils  of  battle.  "Up  guards 
and  at  them!"  brings  every  courageous  power  into  play 
and  moves  the  phalanx  forward,  each  step  supported 
and  supporting,  and  every  advance  opening  the  way. 

Maneuvering  for  position  often  reveals  to  an  enemy 
the  strength  and  designs  of  the  force  making  an  effort 
to  gain  the  vantage  ground.  The  "charge"  has  won 
more  fields  than  tactics,  and  assault  carried  more  for- 
tveuee  than  siege.  Heaven  is  more  likely  to  be  taken  by 
violence  than  liiuidity. 

The  world  will  be  carried  for  Christ  in  the  degree  in 

which  the  Church  moves  out  of  its  entrenchments  and 

'  aggressively  throws  itself  upon  the  lines  of  Mohamme- 

'^      danism  and  PaganiHm.     "The  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall 

middenly  come  to  his  temple." 

6ideon*8  night  assault  disconcerted  and  disoomfited 
the  enemy  by  its  surprising  dash  and  daring.  Tliree  hun- 
dred lamps  suddenly  blazing  in  the  faces  of  the  half- 
awake  hoets  of  i^lidianitee,  dazed  their  vision  and  para- 
lyzed them  with  fear.  Under  such  circamstanees  "one 
«an  chase  a  thousand  and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  ttight." 

Let  the  Church,  in  a  single  year,  throw  a  large,  fresh 
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increment  of  missiouaries  into  any  pag&n  country  and  it 
will  do  more  to  excite  attention   and  win  audience  tbao 
the  pioneers  oani^do  by  plodding  with  the  old  methods. 
New  blood  shows  pluck  and  pants  for  the   rewards  of    , 
achievement.  ^| 

Our  SeoretanesSbave!doue  more  to  arouse  the  atte^^ 
tion  of  the  Church'to  the  cause  of  missions  by  making 
an  eitraordinary^demand,  than  would  be  done  in  a  de- 
cade by  presenting,  in  a  routine  way,  the  old  standartj 
of  necessity. 

Two  remarkable   aspects   are  now,  at  once,  present 
to  the  Church.    Chaplain  McCabe,  afront  of  the  advanc- 
ing line,  crying  "move  up  to   the  colors;"  and  Bishop 
Taylor,  throwing  the  colors  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy 
and  bidding  his  forlorn  hope  to  recover  them. 

Christianity  can  never  be  thought  to  be  dying  while 
its  battle-shout  rmgs*a  rally  around  the  cross-standard, 
fiying  its  flag  in  the  face  of  the  enemy — as  never  before 
since  the  Apostolic  age.  "The  Church  means  business,** 
says  every  one  who  hears  the  shouting  of  the  Captains, 
"A  Million  for  Missions!" 

Keeping  "powder  dr)'"  is  a  poor  policy  when  the  en- 
emy is  burning  hts.  Smoking  gun  barrels  speak  more 
forcibly  than  a  cartridge  box  carrying  its  full  comple- 
ment of  cartridges  securely  buckled  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather.  Fight  Grod*s  battles  faithfully  and 
then  trust  him  for  dry  powder. 

It  is  well  the  Church  developed  and   reoogniEcd 
man  to  thrill  the  trumpet  of  an  Evangel.     "One  blast  ori 
his  bugle  horn  is  worth" — a  thousand  dollars. 

The  supine  indifference  of  the  Athenians  to  the 
gresaive  audacity  of  Philip  of  Maoedon  produced 
moBtfaeueH  to  arouse  and    excite  patriotism,  and    enlis 
courage  for  the  punishment  of  the  daring  invader;  and 
so,  the  passivity  of  the  Church  has  brought  forth  the  in.-^ 
comparable  and  invincible  MoCabe,  to  inspirit  the  Churc 
with  new  and  lart;rer  courage  to  protect  itself   at  hoc 
against  the  apathy  of  the  lukewarm    and   the   mocka 
hissing  oontcmptuouHly,  "Where  is  thy  Ood?" 

The  very  best  poMibie  answer  to  the  pert  scepticism 
of  the  times  is  au  aggressive,  enlarged  propaganda  of^ 
the  gospel.     Orthodoxy  can  most  successful  defend  it 
faith  by  showing  its  power  to  inspire  work.     "By  the 
fruits  we  shall  know  them." 

The  tree  whose  "leaves  are  for  the  healing  of   the 
tioQs"  is  rooted    in  Celestial  soil,  nightly  baptised 
heavenly  dews,  and  daily  showing  its  boughs  bordene 
with  "twelve  manner  of  fruit."     Converted  raoes,  of  di- 
verse  character  and  civilization,  demonstrate  the  ooemo 
polltan   nature  of  Christianity  as  contrasted   witb_ 
provincial  religions  of  Pagandom. 

The  fruit  of  a  tree  is  the  organic  production  and 
dence  of  a  hidden  life  busy  at  its  roots.  A  Christmas  tree 
is  a  pretty  spectacle,  but  its  gifts  are  tied  to  the 
branches.  The  fruit  of  the  gospel  tree  grows  out  of  the 
branches,  and  is  inseparably  related  to  the  vital  forces 
rising  heavenward,  without  pumping — drawn  upward 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
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As  a  tree  cannot  live  on  lant  year*a  eap,  neither  can  the 
Church  on  il8  tradition^  history,  or  past  experiences. 
It  i«  the  new  wood  that  frnit«. 

When  Dr.  McCafae  telegraphed  the  Free  Thinker^e 
Convention,  holdinj^  a  fancied  wake  over  dead  Christi- 
anity, *'\Ve  are  building  (churches)  two  a  day,"  he  made 
the  gay  revelers  halt  to  perceive  what  a  lively  corpse 
they  bad  met  to  bury. 

A  million  of  dollars  from  the  Methodist  Kpisoopal 
Church  ia  not  needed  to  pay  the  expenseH  of  a  funeral. 
The  call  does  not  mean  funeral  pageantry,  hut  a  trosBoau 
for  a  bride,  the  festival  of  a  wedding.  The  hells  of  Chris- 
tendom are  waiting  the  signal  to  ring  marriage  chimes — 
not  to  toll  the  measured  march  of  a  funeral. 

WiJI  the  money  be  raised  this  year,  and  inoreafted  next, 
and  flo  on,  until  the  world  is  won  for  Christ?  The  fun- 
eral honors  paid  Gen.  Grant — repeated  in  every  city  and 
hamlet  of  the  country — cost  more  than  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, and  shall  this  Christian  nation  pay  more  to  bury  its 
beloved  chieftain  than  its  multitude  of  iAIethodists  are 
willing  to  give  to  enthrone  an  Immortal  "King  of 
ialory?" 

We  grudge  not  the  breaking  of  the  alabaster  box  of 
precious  ointment  to  anoint  for  burial  the  Savior  of  the 
Kepublic,  but  such  a  grateful  testimonial  to  a  patriot 
hero  prompts  us  to  snggest  that  while  our  honored  chief- 
tain has  gone  to  his  rent,  Christ  lives  in  the  poor  always 
with  us,  and  in  the  forlorn  masses  in  heathen  lands  cry- 
ing as  Macedonia  of  old,  "Come  over  and  help  us!" 

Vainly  do  we  sing — 

'■  Bring  forth  the  roysl  dlndem. 
And  ciown  Cbri»i.  Lord  of  hI!."— 
if  we  keep  the  Tower  bolted  with  SRlfishneos  and  the 
crown  jewels  guarded  by  a  vigilant  cupidity.  On  Christ's 
head^  as  John   saw  him  in  the  vision  of   Patmos,  were 
*'niany  crowns." 

It  is  not  enough  that  wo  give  him  honor  at  home,  but 
we  must  win  other  crowns  abroad,  with  which  to  coro- 
nate "the  Lord  of  all."  Let  us  pray  carntrstly,  "Come, 
Lord  Jesus!  oome  quickly!"  and  not  forget  that  as  at 
first  he  wa«  ''despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  even  of  "his 
own,"  when  he  C'tmes  "the  second  lime**  it  must  be  to  a 
universal  welcome. 

No  man    can   fitly  pray    for   the  coming  of   Christ 

niokly"  who  \*  not  willing  to  hurry  up  his  second  ad- 
Tent  hy  hastening  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Let  East 
and  West,  and  North  and  South,  wherever  Methodism 
finds  a  home  in  our  republic,  join  to  create  the  revenues 
of  Christ's  kingdom  that  there  may  be  no  "readjustere" 
of  an  undischarged  debt  when  the  Master  of  the  talents 
comes  to  settle  the  loans  he  has  made  to  us. 

Wiih  love  in  our  hearts,  and  money  in  oar  hands,  let 

snrronnd  our  altars  to  entreat — 

**  Ckxne,  then ;  and  added  to  thy  muiy  crowna, 
Receire  yet  one— the  crown  of  &11  the  earth, 

Tbou  wlioaitine  art  wortliyt     ll  was  Ihlne 
By  anciect  covecant  ere  nature's  birth; 

And  tbrtu  bast  made  ii  ihine  by  purchase  siooe, 
And  over  paid  its  value  with  thy  bloodt 


Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  King,  and  in  their  hearts 

Thy  title  is  eo^aven  with  a  pen 
Dipt  in  the  fountain  of  eWrnal  lovet 

Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  King;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  cniiragc  to  thy  foea.  who,  could  they  see 

The  dawn  of  thy  last  Advent,  long  desired, 
VToutd  creep  into  the  boweli  of  the  bills. 

And  fly  for  safely  to  tlie  falling  rocks  I 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  ia  tired 

or  its  own  taunting  question,  aske<l  so  long— 
'  Whore  ii  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approacbf 

Come,  then ;  and  added  to  thy  many  crowns. 
Receive  yet  Another,  radiant  tis  the  rest, 

Due  to  thy  last  and  most  effectual  work, 
Thy  word  fulfilled— the  conquest  of  a  world  1" 
Jvruy  CUy,  Jf.  J. 


Mission  Bands  fur  the  Children. 

UT   CABOt.INK   U.    B.VKRIti.. 

A  Mission  Band,  to  rest  upon  a  sure  foundation,  miut 
have  four  coroer  stones — love,  faith,  knowledge,  and 
self- sacrifice. 

Woe  to  one  who  tries  to  lead  anywhere  without 
cord  of  love  I"  In  the  ohild-realm,  at  least,  one 
witness  the  truth  of  the  poet^s  words, 

"  Thers's  nothing  in  the  world  I  know 
Which  can  escape  from  love, 
For  every  depth  it  goes  below, 
And  every  height  above." 

Love  never  knocks  in  vain  at  the   door  of  a  chil 
bean,  and  who,  indeed,  among  tis  "children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  has  not  felt  and  owned  the  strong  oompeUing' 
power  of  sincere,  unselfish  love?     "Implacable  is  love!" 

"  Foes  may  be  bought  or  teased 
From  their  hostile  Intent, 
Bat  he  goes  uoappsased 
Who  is  on  kindness  bent." 

The  first  requisite,  therefore,  of  the  leader  of  the  Band 
which  we  will  suppose  ourselves  about  to  form,  is  % 
heart  overflowing  with  love  for  children^  and  the  first 
work  will  be  to  win  their  love.  Yes,  they  mast  loTtt 
their  guide,  or  they  will  not  love  the  guiding. 

I  need  not  linger  over  our  second  corner-stone— the 
sure  foundation  of  faith  in  the  Great  Promiser  and  in 
His  promises.  Our  Band  leader  must  be  a  man  or  wonutn 
of  prayer,  conscious  of  weakness,  and  able  by  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  Invisible  Helper,  to  impress  the  children 
with  the  fact  that  "Prayer  moves  the  arm  that  moves 
the  nniverse,"  and  that  many  a  missionary  may  b« 
strengthened,  and  many  a  heathen  saved,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  their  own  and  simple  heartfelt  peti- 
tions. This  is  a  truth,  which,  though  readily  accepted 
by  the  child-heart,  will  need  constant  recalling  to  the 
remembrance  in  the  midst  of  the  enthusiasm  of  effort. 

Ourthird  corner-stone  is  knowledge,  and  I  wish  lootUd 
convey  to  you  my  own  feeling  with  reference  to  'the 
value  of  this  to  the  superstructure  to  be  built  upon  it — 
the  essential  value.  "*    •'  " 

"There  can  be  no  deep  and  abiding  intei^e«t'ito  U^ 
sions,"  said  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  great  African  explorer, 
''that  is  not  foanded  upon  a  knowledge  of   the   work.** 
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We  caonot  feel  too  strongly  the  unreasonableness  of  de- 
■oanding  from  others  an  interest  in  enterprises  of  which 
they  know  nothing. 

The  very  book  agent  at  our  door  is  too  wise  to  ask  ns 
for  onr  dollars  before  be  has  fully  displayed  to  us  the 
beautiful  binding,  &nc  illuBtrations,  and  interesting  con- 
tents of  bis  book.  Truly,  "the  children  of  this  world 
are  in  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  ligMI" 
for  do  we  not  often  reply  to  those  who  may  frankly  say 
to  US, '^  never  could  feel  interested  in  Foreign  Missions," 
"Well,  you  OQght  to  fe«l  interested."  Perhaps  they 
ongbt,  but  no  assurance  from  us  to  that  effect  will  ever 
produce  the  desired  result;  that  can  only  be  brought 
abont  by  a  jadicioas  supplying  of  interesting  informa- 
tion from  the  mission  fields.  Let  the  light  in,  and  the 
Toora  will  be  light. 

Self-aaorifioe  is  set  as  onr  fourth  corner-stone,  since 
experience  teaches  us  all  that  it  is  those  for  whom  we  do 
and  suffer  most  that  we  most  deeply  love  and  most 
firmly  cling  to.  This  law  is  to  be  observed  even  in  early 
childhood.  The  little  girl  who  rescues  a  forlorn  kitty, 
saves  some  of  her  own  milk  for  its  saucer,  and  wakes  in 
the  night  to  stiU  its  pitifnl  cries,  oomea  to  love  it  with  a 
paBsionat«  devotion  almost  painful  to  witness,  but  very 
instractive  to  a  thoughtful  mind.  Would  you  interest 
her  ID  a  cause,  you  must  make  its  needs  as  visible  to  her 
Bkind  as  are  those  of  the  kitty,  and  then  call  upon  her  to 
sQpply  them  to  the  extent  of  her  own  small  strength  and 
large  sympathy,  little  means  and  great  love.  And  to  a 
oanae  so  cherished  she  will  never  grow  indifferent;  in 
her  it  will  always  6nd  a  warm  8upp«rter  and  enthusias- 
tie  defender. 

That  the  cause  in  which  we  are  enlisted  may  hav« 
ibonsands  of  such  supporters  and  defenders,  shall  we 
not  plant  in  every  town,  nay,  in  every  neighborhood,  a 
Miasion  Band  where  good  seed  continually  sown  may  be 
«xpect«d  to  spring  up  and  bring  forth  frait,  "some 
thirty,  aome  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred-fold?" 

POKMINO  THE   B&KD. 

How  shall  such  a  Band  be  formed,  and  what  shall  be 
the  methods  employed  in  maintaining  it?  Let  the 
leader  appoint,  perhaps  at  Sabbath  school,  a  time  and 
place  for  a  6rst  meeting,  enkindling  the  desire  to  be 
present  by  an  earnest  little  talk  about  missions;  telling 
the  children,  for  instance,  about  onr  heathen  ancestors 
in  Britain,  and  that  we  should  be  heathens  to-day,  had 
BO  one  sent  missionaries  to  teach  us  about  the  true  God. 
Let  a  general  invitation  be  given,  including  all  under  a 
certain  age,  both  boys  and  girls.  This  limit  would  vary 
in  different  communities. 

It  is  not  generally  desirable,  I  think,  to  attempt  to  in- 
struct at  the  same  time  those  under  six  and  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  So  I  have  usually  made  these  the  Umiting 
ages  in  the  Mission  Bands  with  which  I  have  had  to  do. 

Each  member  pays  an  initiation  gift  of  five  cents,  and 
assents  to  the  following  pledge:  I  promise  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  help  the  heathen  and  the  miiisionariei  in  heathen 
i^ads  by — 1.  Praying  for  them;  2.  Working  for  them; 


3.  Giving  for  them;  4.  Learning  abont  them;  5.  Trying 
to  interest  others  in  them. 

It  is  well  to  allow  those  who  enroll  themselves  aa 
members  by  paying  the  initiatory  gift,  and  assenting  to 
the  pledge,  to  proceed  at  onoe  to  elect  officers — a  Pree- 
ident,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  Li- 
brarian; bat  there  should  always  be  also,  at  least  at  first, 
a  I^eader  or  Director  in  the  person  of  the  pastor  or  some 
other  adult  who  will  help  the  children  preserve  order, 
plan  exercises,  prepare  meetings,  etc 

The  meetings  may  be  held  monthly,  semi-monthly,  or 
weekly  as  the  members  desire,  but  should  always  be 
held  regularly,  and  opened  and  closed  promptly. 

The  children  should  be  taught  to  bring  to  each  me^* 
ing  either  a  regular  subscription  for  missionary  purpowBy, 
or  a  free-will  offering,  and  Rhonld  be  enconraged  to  earn 
this  money  by  their  own  personal  efforts. 

UBTHODfl    or  WOBK. 

The  devices  waiting  to  be  employed  to  interest  the 
children  in  this  matter  of  Foreign  Mission  work  are  so 
numerous  that  I  despair  of  mentioning  even  a  tithe  of 
them.  They  may  for  instance  take  up  the  study  of  dif- 
ferent countries  in  succession,  assigning  one  month  to 
India,  the  next  to  China,  a  third  to  Japan,  etc.  What 
child  is  not  interested  in  this  great,  wide  world  of  our^ 
with  its  "nations,  and  peoples,  and  tongues" — ita  cos- 
tumes, its  castoma,  its  religions? 

How  their  eyes  sparkle  with  fan  as  they  are  told  of 
the  noisy  school  rooms  of  the  East,  where  a  child  is 
punished  for  not  studying  aloud,  aad  recites  his  leasOD 
with  his  back  to  hia  master!  How  interested  thej  are 
in  the  worshiped  white  elephants  of  Siam,  bedecked  with 
jewelry  and  waited  uponby  a  crowd  of  du^ky  attendante 
continually  prostrating  themselves  before  the  huge  beastsl 
And  with  what  dimmed  eyes  and  quivering  lips  they^ 
listen  to  an  account  of  those  who,  led  out  of  beathea>S 
dom  into  Cbrist^s  kingdom,  have  suffered  martyrdom 
sooner  than  renounce  their  new-found  faith! 

What  a  glow  is  kindled  in  their  minds  by  the  live*  of 
snob  men  as  Henry  Martyn,  Adoniram  Jndion,  and  Dr. 
Livingstene.  That  such  a  glow  may  be  kindled,  I  would 
most  earnestly  recommend  as  an  almost  essential  adjuoet 
of  a  Mission  Band,  a  missionary  library.  I  do  not  mean 
one  necessarily  expensive  (though  there  are  few  ways,  I 
believe,  in  which  the  money  expend  will  yield  a  larger 


return),  but  at  least  a  few  vitally  interesting  books  aodfl 
pamphlets  which  can  be  used  continnally  for  referenoc^* 
and  to  which  any  member  of  the  Band  can  have  acceaiL 
I  have  found  it  useful  to  turn  such  a  collection  into  ft 
circulating  library,  and  appoint  a  librarian,  who  keeps  a 
record  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  loaned  and  returned* 
It  is  well  to  have  in  this  library,  if  one  can,  the  current 
numbers  of  our  own  excellent  Miaaionaiy  litcord,  of 
the  Foreign  MiMionary  (a  Presbyterian  publication), 
the  Mitttionanj  Herald^  "Life  and  Light  for  Women,** 
and  the  admirable  "Goitpel  in  All  Lands,"  The  books 
on  the  bookshelf  of  a  Band  which  I  know  now  number 
thirty,  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  double  that  number. 
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am  astouUbed  at  the  faacinating  character  aod  oharmiDg 
style  of  many  of  tbeae  books^  and  greatly  delighted  to 
see  the  avidity  with  which  they  are  read  by  the  chil- 
dren. 

Here  is  the  fael  with  which  we  may  keep  alire  tbe  in- 
terest which  the  meetings  kindle,  and  here,  too,  have  we 
not  stumbled  npon  one  answer  to  the  often-asked  qneR- 
tion,  "How  shall  we  cultirate  in  our  children  a  taste  for 
worthy  reading?*'  Ah!  let  as  see  to  it  that  that  "po* 
teocy  of  life,"  which  Lord  Bacon  says  is  preserved  in 
booka,  proves  not  a  "eavor  of  death  nnto  death,"  to  those 
we  love.  The  companionship  of  an  nnworthy  book  may 
do  more  to  ruin  year  child'H  soul  than  that  of  many  an 
ill-chosen  friend. 

There  are  also  very  cheap  illustrated  missionarr  papers 
which  a  Band  should  try  to  subscribe  for  and  keep  on 
hand  to  awaken  and  increase  interest  in  this  interesting 
sabject.  Two  such  are  the  Atissionary  World  and  the 
JjiUU  Miaaionary,  both  published  at  805  Broadway, 
New  York. 

The  latter  is  a  fonr-pag^  monthly  that  (in  dabs  of 
twenty,  to  one  address)  can  be  procured  at  a  cost  of  six 
oents  a  year,  to  each  subscriber! 

Another  thing  that  each  Band  should  have  is  a  mis- 
sionary scrap-book,  for  which  the  ahildren  should  bring 
"clippings"  from  the  papers  relating  to  missions.  This 
makes  them  keen-eyed  to  snob  items;  a  habit,  it  seems 
to  me,  good  to  establish  in  early  life.  Of  great  assist- 
ance in  maintaining  an  interest  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Band  is  the  practice  of  making  as  many  of  the  members 
as  possible  responsible  for  a  share  of  the  work  done. 
Let  one  draw  upon  the  black-board  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try under  consideration,  while  four  or  five  others  have 
assigned  to  them  the  preparation  of  little  papers  upon 
mission  subjects.  At  the  meeting  of  which  Japan  is  the 
theme,  for  instance,  have  papers  read  upon  suoh  themes 
as  these,  "Japan  and  its  customs;"  The  Japanese  govem- 
,ent;"  "Woman  in  Japan;"  **The  life  of  a  Japanese 
boy;"  "The  life  of  a  Japanese  girl;"  "Our  missionaries 
in  Japan."  Of  course  the  leader  must  be  ready  to  give 
any  assistance  needed  in  the  preparation  of  such  papers. 
There  should  be,  also,  a  music  committee  to  select  the 
hymns  used  at  each  meeting. 

OBDKB    or    BXKBCUKS. 

Youag  people  love  variety,  and  it  is  well  to  vary  the 
programme  occasionally,  yet  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
following  rather  closely  a  certain  order  of  exercises,  and 
have  found  it  advantageous  to  do  so.  While  the  chil- 
dren are  asBembling,  we  sing  missionary  hymns  commit- 
ting the  words  by  repetition,  and  using  some  familiar 
tune.  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  roll-call,  and  the 
admission  of  new  members.  Then  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  meeting  are  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  oorreoted  if 
necessary;  after  which  we  review  the  pledge,  using  it 
as  a  means  of  examination  of  onr  faithfulness  during  the 
past  month.  "Have  we  remembered,"  we  inquire  "to 
pray  for  the  heathen  and  the  missionaries?"  And  then 
we  unite  in  a  prayer  for  them.    "What  work  have  we 


done  to  earn  money  for  the  cause,  and  what  have  we  to 
give  lo-day?" 

And  then  the  collection  is  taken,  counted,  and  ao> 
nonnced.  "What  new  facts  of  interest  have  we  learned, 
and  have  we  brought  any  clippings  for  the  scrap-book?*' 
"What  new  members  have  we  brought  this  afternoon? 
What  new  subscribers  to  the  Missionary  J^ecord,  Chil- 
dren's Work,  or  lAtUe  Miaaionary  have  we  obt^edf 
Whom  have  we  tried  to  interest  who  was  not  interested 
before  in  the  Foreign  Mission  work?  Very  interesting 
are  the  revelations  of  thought,  and  prayer,  and  effort 
which  these  examinations  elicit,  and  thej  are  entered 
into  by  the  children  with  a  frank  and  willing  spirit.  At 
their  close  we  are  ready  for  a  study  of  the  map,  and  the 
special  exercises  of  the  day. 

I  embrace  every  opportunity  to  produce  pictures,  curi- 
osities, missionary  letters,  etc.;  any  thing,  in  fact,  that 
will  make  vivid  the  life  of  those  toward  whom  our 
thoughts  are  turned;  but,  indeed,  no  one  of  these  things 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  a  Mission  Band,  and  those 
who  cannot  procure  them  need  not  despair.  What  is  es- 
sential is  an  unfailing,  never  wavering,  enthusiaatio  de- 
votion  to  the  children,  and  to  the  cause,  and  great 
patience  to  battle  unwearicdly  with  the  drawbacks  and 
discouragements  which  beset  every  endeavor  to  uplift 
our  poor,  sin-stricken  humanity.  I  have  spoken  mainly 
of  methods  which  I  have  put  to  the  test  of  actual  use, 
but  there  are  many  others  proved  and  approved  by 
other  workers,  such  as  sewing  circles  for  the  girls,  col- 
lecting Scripture  texts  about  missions,  a  question  box» 
various  ways  of  earning  money  (it  is  very  desirable  that 
the  money  given  should  be  earned),  occasional  entertain- 
ments, at  which  the  children  may  reeite  missionary 
poems,  sing  missionary  hymns,  etc. 

One  of  these  entertainments  should  be  given,  I  think, 
annually,  as  an  anniversary  exercise.  It  will  be  found 
greatly  to  interest  ubildren  whom  the  regular  work  of 
the  Band  has  failed  to  reach,  and  to  arouse  the  thought 
and  sympathy  of  the  adults  of  the  community.  At  suoh 
an  entertainment  the  circumstances  of  those  whom  the 
Band  is  trying  to  help  can  be  made  vivid  in  various 
ways;  one  of  which  is  to  dress  half  a  dosen  boys  and 
girls  in  the  costumes  of  an  East  Indian,  a  Chinaman,  a 
native  of  Japan,  an  Esquimau,  a  North  American  Indian, 
etc,  and  to  provide  in  verse  or  prose  a  brief  plea  for 
each  to  recite,  in  behalf  of  the  country  he  or  she  repre- 
sents. Suoh  an  objeot-leseon  is  far  more  interesting  and 
effective  than  many  a  long  description. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  children  for  a  oanse  toward 
which  we  ourselves  maintain  a  careless  and  indolent  at- 
titude. Keen  are  their  bright  eyes,  and  logical  their 
sharp  little  minds,  and  they  will  soon  conclude  that  they 
need  not  trouble  themselves  very  mnch  about  the  perish- 
ing heathen,  if  father,  and  mother,  and  sister,  and 
brother,  and  pastor,  and  teacher  betray  bnl  a  half  awak- 
ened interest  in  their  condition. 

0  what  a  responsibility  here  lies  upon  every  Christian! 
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Toa  who  are  fatUern  and  mothenf^  do  not  flatter  yonr- 
fielves  that  your  wise  little  ten-yearold  l>oy  or  girl  does 
not  know  where  yoar  deepest  intereste  lie.  Do  they  see 
you  eagerly  reading  your  miflsionary  paper  or  magazine? 
le  "news  from  the  front,"  where  our  Great  Captain  is 
leading  his  army  into  the  enemy's  oountry,  the  most  ani- 
mating topic  didoussed  at  your  table?  r>o  your  children 
have  an  opporiunity  to  observe  that  sacrifices  are  made 
by  you  in  order  to  send  recrnits  to  join  that  army?  When 
they  plead  for  "a  story,"  do  they  find  your  memory 
stored  with  tales  of  what  has  been  dared  and  done  for 
Christ's  sake  in  India,  China,  Africa,  in  our  own  laud, 
and  amid  the  isles  of  the  sea?  Then  are  you,  however 
humble  your  position  and  obscure  your  home,  the  true 
and  faithful  successful  leader  of  a  Mission  Band. 


Opposition  to  Mttudou  Work    Id  Ala&ka  bj   Tnited  States 
OfflcialH. 
We  have  received  from  Alaska,  well  authenticated, 
the  following  account  of  what  may   well   be   termed   a 
Judicial  Outrage: 

At  the  May  term  of  Court  in  Alaska,  TJ.  S.  District 
Attorney  Ilaskett,  to  show  his  malice  against  Mis^^iona^ 
by  means  of  a  subservient  Grand  Jury,  a  number  of 
whom  could  not  understand  English,  aeoured  four  indiot* 
ments  against  Rev,  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  who  had 
been  Superintendent  of  the  Indian  Training  School  at 
Sitka. 

The  alleged  offence  was  that  in  building  fences  and 
other  improvements  on  the  school  property  he  had  ob> 
Btrnoted  a  so-called  public  highway  (the  school  buildings 
are  upon  Government  land,  for  the  land  laws  of  the 
country  have  not  been  extended  to  Alaska.  But  the 
land  was  Kpecially  reserved  for  the  school  by  an  act  of 
Congress). 

The  four  indictments  were  for  different  stages  of  one 
and  the  same  offense,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
asked,  why  a  separate  indictment  had  not  been  secured 
against  each  poet  in  the  fence.  If  the  alleged  acts  had 
been  really  committed  the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  from  $'.'5 
to  |500.  The  bail  was  placed  at  the  extreme  limit  |oOO 
for  each  case  and  accepted  by  the  judge,  and  the  trial  set 
for  the  November  term  of  the  court. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  now  tbe  United  States  General  Agent 
of  EdocattOD  in  Alaska.  Keoeivinginstruotions  at  Waftb- 
inglon  to  establish  certain  public  schools,  and  have  the 
fall  term  commence  early  in  September,  he  went 
aboard  the  August  mail  steamer  with  school  furniture, 
charts,  books,  etc.,  to  make  the  round  of  south-eastern 
Alaska  and  set  the  sobools  in  operation. 

Just  ae  the  gang-plank  was  to  be  drawn  in  and  the 
steamer  leave,  he  wae  arrested,  and  with  unnecessary 
mdenes*  on  tbe  part  of  Deputy  Marshall  Sullivan  hus- 
tled off  (he  steamer.  The  warrant  was  issued  at  U 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning  for  Dr.  Jackson  to  appear  before 
the  judge  and  increase  tbe  amount  of  hia  bonds.  Tbe 
serving  of  the  warrant  was  inleotionatly  delayed  six 
hours  until  the  steamer  was  leaving. 

The  Judge  is  supposed  lobe  a  party  to  the  conspiracy, 


for  instead  of  having  the  warrant  made  out  aa  usual  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  it  was  privately  made  oat  by  the 
Judge  and  the  District  Attorney,  and  whea  the  atten- 
tion of  the  judge  was  called  to  the  delay  in  seniog  the 
warrant  he  made  no  earnest  effort  to  probe  the  m.itter. 
The  warrant  called  upon  the  Marshal  to  bring  Dr.  Jack- 
son immediately  before  the  Judge. 

Instead  of  being  taken  to  the  court,  where  bis  bonds 
could  have  been  fixed  up  in  ten  minutes.  Dr.  Jackson 
was  locked  up  in  a  cell  and  refused  even  an  empty  box  to 
sit  upon.  After  the  steamer  left  and  was  safely  out  of 
reach  he  was  taken  before  the  Judge,  arrangements 
made  for  increasing  his  bonds,  and  set  free.  But  as 
there  is  only  one  steamer  a  month,  the  purpose  of  Judge 
McAllister  and  District  Attorney  Haskett  was  accom- 
plifihed;  Dr.  Jackson  is  compelled  to  remain  at  Sitka  for 
a  month  until  the  next  Bt«amer. 

By  this  detention  four  Government  schools  that  were 
to  commence  at  the  usual  time  are  obstructed,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  commence  until  October,  and  possibly  not 
until  November.  The  feeling  of  indignation  on  the 
part  of  tbe  citizens  is  intense.  All  classes  and  national- 
ities unite  in  condemning  the  outrage.  There  was 
strong  talk  of  tarring  and  feathering  the  District  Attor- 
ney— ducking  him  in  a  mill  pond,  etc,  but  better  coun* 
sels  prevailed. 

Judge  MoAllJster  and  District  Attorney  Hankett  ha 
recently  been  removed  by  the  President.     When  tb 
successors  arrive  the  law-abiding  people  of  that  section 
will  breathe  freer. 
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HiHSfun  Work  In  South  Inilla. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson  writes  as  follows  respecting 
work  in  South  India: 

Dr.  Thohurn  recently  found  eleven  Mobammedaii 
eager  for  baptism,  and  ready  pnblicly  in  the  bazaar 
renounce  their  false  faith  for  the  one  which  brought  sal- 
vftiion  through  Christ.  Why?  Because  of  the  consist- 
ent life  and  earnest  testimony,  backvd  by  the  life  of  a 
magistrate  belonging  to  our  South  India  Methodist 
('burcb,  one  who  had  been  led  to  Christ  under  the 
preaching  of  one  of  our  brethren. 

I  don't  for  one  moment  believe  we  are  doing  tbe  work 
am4ing  pure  Hindus  and  other  heathen  tribes  of  this 
land,  which  tbe  North  India  brethren  are  accompHshiDg; 
that  is  the  work  that  shows  well  m  the  report  of  Con* 
ference  matisttcat  secretaries.  But  that  we  are  scatter* 
ing  throught/ul  India  firebrands,  iu  our  converts,  thi^_ 
burn  wherever  they  fall,  I  do  nothefitate  to  affirm.      ^| 

Our  work  is  not  child's  play.  To  arouse  in  these 
Anglo-Indians  a  missionary  spirit  is  a  ditlioult  task. 
They  have  grown  up  among  the  natives,  and  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  presence;  and,  as  a  rule,  alt 
unmoved  under  appeals  which  would  thrill  Americas 
audiences.  To  them  they  are  not  "  poor  heathen;  '* 
they  are  despised  natives,  who  oook  their  food,  black 
their  boots,  groom  their  horses — a  "  bad  lot,"  as  I  often 
hear  them  remark. 


ZATTAS^  BARAKAT, 
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ItHjrjali:  Barakat. 

'  [BT   KE¥-,    KDWUr   I'.   8KB. 

Thid  \*  tbe  name  byjwhioh  she  is  known  among  lb  o^e 
who  have  heard  her  speak,  Jjiyyah  U  a  Hebrew^anir-, 
meanini?  wearied,  and  \n  tranidated  in  oar^Englinh  Bible 
Ts«ah.  H^r  Aurniiine  is  Baralcat,  an  Arabic  nameTmean- 
ing  blefuiags.  Liyyah  B  irakal  was  boru  OQ^Chrislmas 
day,  1^57,  in  Abeih,  Mount  Lebanon,  Syria,  a  Utile  town 
about  twenty  miles  fromJBeirnt.     It  WB.^  h**r  lot  to  le 

born  at  a  time  when  3Io- 

bammedans    and    Druses 

•worw  thy  bitterest  enemiea. 
These    two    religioua 

boHiea  hated   each  other 

with    a    jiprfect    haired; 

but,    deeper     than    their 

hatred  for  each  other,  was 

their  coraraoo  hatred  for 

the  Chrifttians.      In   this 

way  it  happened  that  in 

the    year   1800,  the   Mo- 

bamniedaDR  made  friends 

with  the  Drazes  in    view 

to  inuite  them  to  mnrder 

the  C'lirisliauH, 

The  Christians  were  di- 
vided into  several  bodieH, 

amons;^    which    were   two 

which  would  be  known  in 

our  own  country  as  Prot- 
estants    and    CathoHcH. 

The  latter,  however,  went 

by  the  name  of  Maronites. 

They  toctk  their  name  from 

John  Maroon,  their  foun- 
der, whom  they  regarded 

as  a  prophet.     They  also 

taught  that  Jesus   was  a 


•%::^ 


taught  that  Jesus   was  a     a-J^       ;    iT-i;  ,    , 

prophet,  and   believed   in       l&rj)$^  iWX^^-^l^' 


^> 


the  Bible,  alihouj^b  thry 
withheld  it  from  the  coat- 
mon  people. 

For  the  sake  of  clear- 
nesa>  therefore,  we  »h%\\ 
•peak  of  some  of  the  CbrisLians  an  PrutvstaiiiB,  and  uf 
some  otberii  as  Maronites.  In  the  terrible  inaseacre  of 
the  ChrislianH  by  the  Mohammedans  and  Drazes,  I^y- 
yab*s  father,  who  was  a  ^laronite,  received  a  wound  at 
the  bands  of  a  Drnzc,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died. 
Hifl  wife,  with  her  babe,  only  two  years  old,  and  five 
other  children,  fled  to  Beirut,  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  where  she  put  herself  and  them  under  the 
protection  of  American  missionariea 

When  the  excitement  in  Abeih  had  passed  away,  Lay- 
yab's  family  returned  to  ibeir  native  place.  Later,  Lay- 
jah  was  placed  in  the  day  school  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, under  tbe  charge  of  Mrs.  Bird.  Her  brotherB 
And  siaters  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  attend  this 


Hohool^  for,  her  mother,  being  a  strict  Maronite,  would 
do  anything  rather  than  have  her  children  become  Prot- 
estanta,  but  it  was  thought  that  Layyah  was  so  young 
that  the  Protestants  could  not  do  her  any  harm. 

While  Layyah  was  a  member  of  this  school,  Mrs.  Bird, 
the  teacher,  offnred  a  prize  to  the  girl  who  should  show 
the  roost  skill  in  quilling.  Layyah  won  the  prise,  and 
was  told  if  she  could  come  to  Mrs.  Bird's  house  on  a  oer- 
tiin  day  she  would  receive  tbe  prize.     At  flrst  she  was 

afraid  to  go,  for  the  Mai* 
onitflH  had  taught  their 
children  to  believe  that 
tbe  Americans  wanteds 
more  children  in  their 
own  oanntry,  and  would 
spirit  them  away  by  burn- 
ing paper  overtheir  heads,. 
But,  encouraged  by  thfl 
kindness  t>f  the  missiona- 
ries, she  at  last  went. 

Arriving  at  tbe  bouse, 
Layyah  felt  ashamed   of 

the  shoes  that  she  wore, 

r^ ....  ^^H  because  of  their  holes,  and 

rhe  mud  with  which  they 
were  covered,  and  she  left 
them  in  the  street.  Uer 
teacher  noted  her  bar 
feet,  and,  learning  of  ho 
mother's  poverty,  which 
^-flKKs  Jl   had  been  brought  on  by 

the  masaaore,  promised 
that  she  should  have  a 
pair  of  new  shoes  if  she 
would   come  to  the  Prot- 

..^._  ...       -.1.1     estaot  Sunday  school. 

.■;5-^.-.-.t.:-_--..  Between   fear  of   what 

the  missionaries  might  do 
to  her,  and  her  earnest 
■^  dfwire  for  the  shoes,  Lay- 
f,  yah  hesitated,  but  at  last 
pn>mL8ed  to  attend  the 
JM  school  at  once.  At  firat 
she  felt  as  uncomfortable 
aud  as  muulj  uui  of  piac«  in  the  school  of  tbe  missioni 
ries  as  a  Catholic  boy  or  girl  would  feel  to  day  in  a  Prot*^ 
estant  Sunday  school,  but  here  she  heard  the  strange^ 
sweet  story  of  Jesus  and  his  love,  that  acted  like  a  charm 
on  her  childish  mind.  Her  going  again  was  opposed  by 
her  mother,  but  after  many  entreaties  and  many  prom- 
ises of  perfect  obedience  for  the  next  week,  she  was  al- 
lowed to  go  again,  and  still  again,  until  her  attendance 
at  the  school  b»came  regular. 

She  was  now  missed  from  her  own  church  by  the  Priest 
of  the  Maronitea,  who,  upon  learning  from  her  mother 
the  cause  of  her  absence,  wrote  to  Layyah's  uncle  in 
Beirut,  saying  that  if  he  did  not  come  and  uke  her 
away  immediately  >be  would  soon  be  in  the  clutohea  of 


iheProt«Btanta.  Her  anole  immediately  sent  for  her, 
and  confined  her  in  a  room  of  bis  ovd  hoaBe»  determin- 
ing, meanwhile,  that  she  abonld  be  married,  aa  the  only 
way  of  keeping  her  oat  of  the  control  of  the  Mission- 
aries. Preparations  were  therefore  made  to  change  the 
young  girl  of  twelve  years  into  a  child  wife. 

Learning  of  this  plan  from  some  member  of  her  nncle*s 
family,  and  finding  her  room  nnlocked  at  a  time  when 
all  the  family  were  in  the  city  making  preparations  for 
the  weddiag,  she  made  good  her  escape.  She  inquired 
the  way  to  the  home  of  the  American  Mitflionaries,  and 
placed  herself  under  the  protection  of  Dr.  Jessup.  Of 
ooarse  her  uncle  soon  learned  of  her  hiding  place,  hot 
threats  and  entreaties  could  not  move  the  miasionary  to 
give  np  the  child.  Dr.  Jessup  noir  oommnnicated  with 
Layyah's  mother,  through  Mr.  Bird,  advising  her  to  send 
for  her  child,  which  was  done.  But  Ijayyah*s  hardships 
seemed  now  rather  to  increase.  Her  brother  forbade 
her  to  attend  the  Sunday  school,  or  read  the  Bible,  or 
pray,  or  eren  speak  to  the  Protestants  under  penalty  of 
a  beating. 

As  Layyah's  family,  since  the  maaaaore,  had  sat,  slept, 
cooked,  and  eaten  in  one  room,  it  was  very  difficult  for 
her  to  disobey  her  brother^  command  without  discovery. 
But  she  would  often  lie  awake  till  she  thought  the  other 
members  of  the  family  were  asleep,  and  then,  rising 
from  her  bed,  and  kneeling  at  its  side,  she  would  send 
Qp  a  prayer  to  the  Saviour  of  whom  she  had  learned  in 
the  Protestant  Sunday  school. 

Even  then  she  was  detected  by  her  brother,  who  closed 
her  mouth  with  his  hands.  Once  she  made  an  attempt 
to  attend  the  Sunday  school,  but  was  discovered  by  her 
brother  and  brought  home  again.  One  of  the  greatest 
trials  of  her  life  was  to  be  compelled,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  East,  to  go  to  the  neighboring  fountain 
to  fill  the  family  water  jar,  and  overhear  Dr.  Calhoun, 
one  of  the  missionaries,  preaching  in  the  Chapel,  and 
yet  be  prevented  from  going  in.  In  this  state  of  aflfairs 
Dr.  Jesaup  came  to  Abeth  to  spend  the  summer,  and 
was  met  by  Layyah,  who  begged  him  to  send  her  to  the 
boarding  school  at  Beirut. 

The  kind  Missionary  promised  to  do  what  he  could, 
and  by  letter  made  known  the  desire  of  Layyah  to  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  church, 
Philadelphia,  which  agreed  to  support  her  at  the  Semin- 
ary of  Beirut.  Here  she  remained  for  two  years,  learn- 
ing not  only  secular  things,  but  much  also  about  Jesns 
and  Him  crucified.  Five  years  of  her  life  were  then 
spent  as  a  teacher,  the  first  two  and  last  two  at  the  Sem- 
inary at  Beirut,  the  intervening  year  at  a  sobool  in 
Tripoli. 

A  call  for  teachers  now  came  from  the  American  Mis- 
sionariea  of  Egypt.  In  response  to  this  call,  Layyah  be- 
came a  teacher  at  Asyoot,  on  the  Nile  Kiver,  about  four 
hundred  miles  south  of  Alexandria,  Here  she  remained 
four  years,  and  it  was  during  her  life  in  this  place  that 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Elias  Barakat,  a  native  of 
Damascus,   in    Syria,      To    these   parents   was     given 
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»  Tery  grateful  New  Year's  present,  in  the  person  of  a 
little  girl,  who  is  called  by  her  parents  Amaly  Lily; 
Amaly,  meaning  my  hop€,  and  Lily,  God's. 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barakat,  and  their 
little  girl,  went  from  Asyoot  to  Alexandria  to  spend  the 
summer's  vacation. 

Eleven  days  later  a  frightful  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tians  began  at  the  instigation  of  Arabi  Pasha,  a  rebel 
against  the  government  of  Egypt.  Layyah  and  her 
family  occupied  the  second  story  of  a  house  over  a  Mo- 
hammedan family.  They  conid  hear  the  sounds  of  the 
massacre  in  the  streets;  they  could  hear  the  people 
below  speaking  of  the  aconrsed  Christians  above;  thej 
knew  not  at  what  moment  the  bloodthirsty  mob  might 
break  into  their  apartments  and  murder  them,  and  they 
could  only  sit  and  hope  and  pray. 

Finally,  hearing  that  25,000  men  had  been  sent 
Alexandria  by  Arabi  Pasha,  to  complete  the  Blangfater 
of  Christians,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  certain 
death  to  stay  longer,  they  determined  to  make  one  at- 
tempt to  escape.  They  fled  to  the  harbor,  and  boarded 
a  ship  which  started  for  Malta  two  days  later.  From 
Malta  they  journeyed  to  MarBeilles,  from  MareeiUes  to 
Paris,  from  Paris  to  London,  from  London  to  Liverpool, 
where  they  sailed  for  America. 

The  only  friend  they  had  outside  of  Egypt  waa  Dr. 
Dulles,  of  Philadelphia,  with  whom  Layjah  had  beoome 
acquainted  in  Asyoot.  It  was  in  quest  of  him  that  they 
had  started  for  America.  They  bad  aupp<»ed  that  all 
American  vessels  sailed  for  New  Tork,  but  they  wero 
agreeably  surprised  to  learn  that  the  vessel  in  whiiA 
they  bad  taken  passage  would  convey  them  directly  to 
Philadelphia.  Their  only  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of 
their  friend  was  the  address  they  had  preserved :  Df: 
Dulles,  Chestnuts.  At  last  they  met  a  policeman,  who 
told  them  that  Chestnuts  meant  Chestnut  Btre«t,  and  a 
directory  being  consulted,  they  were  directed  to  lua 
house.  While  on  their  way  thither  in  a  horse-car,  Lay- 
yah was  greatly  frightened  by  the  conductor's  panal^| 
which  she  imagined  to  be  a  revolver.  In  dismay  a^^ 
exclaimed  to  her  husband  that  they  had  escaped  from 
the  Mohammedans  only  to  be  murdered  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. On  arriving  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Dalles,  a  new 
disappointment  awaited  them,  for  he  had  left  the  city. 

They  now  sought  the  residence  of  Dr.  Dana,  the  pat- 
ter of  the  church  of  whose  Sunday  school  Dr.  Dalles 
was  the  superintendent,  but  here  too  they  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  aa  the  pastor  also  was  out  of  the 
city.  It  seemed  to  Layyah  aa  though  God  Himself  bad 
deserted  them,  but  He  had  not,  fer  they  were  now  ae- 
coste^I  by  the  servant  who  had  met  them  at  the  door 
Dr.  Dulles,  and  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  exam 
Layyah's  card.  Realizing  that  it  was  the  Layyah  of 
whom  she  had  heard  her  employer  speak,  she  followed 
after  them,  and  directed  them  to  the  house  of  their 
friend's  son,  who  afforded  them  a  comfortable  home  till 
the  arrival  of  Dr.  Dulles  in  Philadelphia. 

This  is  the  simple  and  touching  atory  of  Layyah's  U 
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ftnd  traveU,  as  told  by  herself.  For  oliildren  and  for 
oldor  people  it  lias  its  lessons.  It  tells  as  of  oar  Heav- 
tmXj  Father's  Idnd  oare  over  His  children.  Preserving 
Layjah's  life  in  two  terrible  massacres;  keeping  her 
&om  the  dreadfulness  of  child  marriage  to  a  Maronite 
husband;  giving  her  an  opportnnity  to  obtain  an  ednoa- 
tion,  and  learn  more  about  Jesus,  the  Savionr  of  the 
world.  Sorely  He  will  be  as  careful  for  car  welfare,  if 
we  will  trust  Sm. 

This  story  tells  us  too  of  the  good  that  Christian  mis- 
■ionaries  are  doing  in  far-off  lands.  If  they  had  not, 
been  in  Syria,  to  befriend  the  friendless  Layyahj  what 
would  have  become  of  her  ?  to  whom  would  she  have 
gone  for  aid  and  sympathy?  of  whom  would  she  have 
leftmed  oonoeming  the  blessed  Jesus  ?  Shall  we  not  do 
all  we  can — even  though  it  be  only  sending  our 
pennies,  like  the  children  of  that  Philadelphia  school — 
to  help  some  Layyah  in  a  far-off  land  to  obtain  a  better 
knowledge  of  Jesos  ? 


BT  BBV.  ABTHUB  T.   PIBBSOH,  D.  D. 

One  feels  instructive  interest  in  Persia,  as  the  cradle 
of  the  race  and  from  remotest  ages  seat  of  civilization. 
There,  doubtless,  was  Eden,  there  was  Ararat,  there  was 
Abimham's  laud,  and  that  of  Job  and  Jonah,  Mordecai 
and  Ksther  and  Daniel,  and  the  captive  Jews. 

Penia  is  that  pan  of  the  Asiatic  continent  lying  be- 
tween Turkey  on  the  west,  and  Afghanistan  and  Beloo- 
ohiitan  on  the  east,  and  touching  the  waters  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  Caucasian  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
the  Per^n,jfulf  on  the  south.  ItsJength  is  about  1,000 
miles  and  its  average  breadth  about  600.  Area  500,000 
■qnare  miles.  Population  9,000,000.  It  is  divided  into 
25  provinces.  Principal  cities:  Teheran  and  Ispahan, 
the  former  capital  and  still  metropolis.  Several  of  its 
<utiea  are  among  the  most  famous  in  the  Orient  for 
wealth  and  splendor. 

Persia  is  called  a  land  of  mountains.  It  is  in  fact 
mostly  a  high-table  land,  like  the  parks  of  Colorado, 
walled  in  by  lofty  ranges,  such  as  the  Elbrooz,  Sahund 
and  Zagros  ranges.  The  portion  bordering  the  Indian 
Oqean  and  Persian  Gulf,«called  the  level  country,  is 
from  60  to  150  miles  broad,  and  presents  a  succession  of 
sandy  wastw,  with  here  and  there  a  planting  of  date 
treee  and  a  patch  of  tiUed  ground,  near  some  well  or 
small  fltream,  like  an  oasis. 

Peculiar  to  Persia  is  a  number  of  salt  lakes.  Oroomiah 
is  the  largest;  its  bed  is  4,300  feet  above  sea  level,  and  it 
is  80  miles  by  20,  average  depth  only  12  feet  and  fast 
becoming  less,  the  gradual  evaporation  of  the  lake  leav- 
ing large  tracts  covered  with  salt. 

There  are  many  salt  deserts,  many  covered  with  a  "sa- 
Une  efflorescence"  which  gleams  and  glitters  in  the  sun. 
The  most  exteiuive  is  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  country,  400  miles  by  250.  Deserts  of  sand 
^kewiBe  abound,  and  violent  winds  sometimes  raise 
fand-stomu,  which  bury  travelers  beneath   their  drifts. 


The  face  of  the  eountry  is  generally  arid,  barren, 
dreary.  The  cliffs  are  rooky  masses  without  verdure,  and 
even  the  plains,  where  not  desert,  are  composed  of  bar- 
ren gravel  or  clay,  and  for  ten  months  of  the  year  baked 
beneath  a  torrid  sun  in  a  temperate  zone. 

One  great  lack  in  the  country  is  that  of  water.  Scarce  in 
the  whole  kingdom  is  a  navigable  stream.  The  three  larg- 
est rivers  are,  the  Karoon,  which  meets  the  united  Tigris 
and  Euphrates;  the  Araxes,  and  the  White  river,  which 
empties  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

The  country  suffers  terribly  from  drought.  There  ia 
great  contrast,  however,  between  the  provinces  on  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  rest  of  the  country.  These  have 
many  streams,  but  they  are  winter  torrents,  nearly  dry 
in  summer.  Bain  seldom  falls.  So  dry  and  clear  is  the 
air,  that  polished  metal  does  not  rust  from  exposure.  Thia 
chronic  liability  to  drought  makes  water  privileges  very 
valuable.  Small  streams  and  oanjili  are  valued  at  hi|^ 
ratee  and  bring  enormous  rents.  Fraser  tells  of  an  in- 
stance where  nearly  $10,000  was  paid  for  the  use  of  an 
irrigating  canal  in  a  fruit  garden. 

Here  and  there  this  dreary  prospect  is  interspersed 
with  fertile  valleys;  those  at  the  southern  foot  of  tiie 
Elbrooz  range  are  luxuriant  in  foliage  the  year  rounds 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  north  of  Teheran  is  %. 
tract  twenty  miles  long,  a  paradise  of  gardens  and  groves^ 
and  called  the  "Light  of  Persia."  The  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Caspian  are  exceptions,  likewise,  to  the  wide- 
spread desolation  of  sand  and  salt  deserts.  Sublime 
mountains,  beautiful  streams  and  fine  foliage  render 
them  varied  and  picturesque. 

In  fertile  districts  agriculture  yields  barley  and  the 
finest  of  wheat,  choice  grapes  which  make  the  wine  of 
Sbtraz  famous  in  song,  the  mulberry,  sugar^  eta  It  is  said 
that  Persia  would  supply  Southern  Europe  with  cottMu 
Dates  are  much  used  as  food  and  various  tropical  fruits 
abound.  The  Caspian  provinces  yield  costly  woods,  and 
fiowers  grow  in  profusion.  Wild  animals  throng  the 
desert,  and  among  domestic  animals  the  horse  is  espe- 
cially fleet  and  strong. 

Kinneir,  the  traveler,  says  one  passes  in  a  few  houra 
from  the  mild,  salubrious  air  .oi  Sontbem  France  to 
Siberian  cold,  the  climate  being  so  much  modified  by 
elevation.  Summer  heat  is  intense.  At  Shiraz,  100-1 1 0 
degrees  in  the  shade.  In  the  low  lands  this  heat  i» 
made  well  nigh  insupportable  by  winds  from  the  sand- 
plains.  Yet,  although  there  are  great  extremes  and 
swift  transitions  of  heat  and  cold,  it  is  healthy,  except  the 
low  coasts  of  the  Caspian,  where  excessive  moisture  and 
vegetation  cause  fever. 

The  Persian  cities  present  to  the  visitor  a  scene  of 
ruins,  filth  and  misery;  low,  irregular  mud  houses,  like 
mounds  of  dirt;  even  dwellings  of  rich  and  great  are  gen- 
erally one  story  high,  shut  in  by  rude  walls.  Even  the 
mmqaes,  colleges  and  caravansaries,  mostly  are  as  mean 
as  the  dwellings.  The  only  relief  to  the  monotony  i» 
gardens,  with  shade  and  fruit  trees,  which  are  found 
near  Persian  towns. 


Tou  approach  thetie  citiei  through  narrow  lanen,  be- 
tween mud  walls,  and  beside  debris  of  fnllen  buildings 
sod  clay  pits  whence  has  been  dug  thb  material  for  new 
habitations.  Lvly  Sboil,  describing  ber  eulrance  into 
Tabriz  \n  1349,  which  in  one  of  the  best  and  richest 
Peraian  cities,  declarer  that  a  more  diamal  experience 
could  scarce  be  conceived.  She  contrasts  the  images  of 
beauty  suggested  by  "Arabian  Nights*'  and  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  with  the  reality  which  dispels  the  romance. 

"Half  the  oily  seems  depopulated,  largo  spacott  wholly 


chief  in  the  centre,  and  shifting  when  pasture  is  exhaust- 
ed, but  not  enoroaohing  ou  the  territory  of  another  tribe. 
The  women  of  the  tribes  are  nnvciled,  masculine  in 
strength,  Amazons  in  horAemansbip  and  the  use  of  armi, 
and  of  good  repute  for  chastity,  as  compared  with  pagan 
women  generally. 

Among  the  settlers  are  three  classes:  Courtiers  (civil 
and  military  officers);  citizens  (merchants,  arli^tans,  mo 
of  learning  and  of  rcHgiouti  orders);  and  peasants. 

I.  The  courtiers  are  generally  men  of  information 


Taoant,  with  deep  excavations  on  each  side,  etc.;  dead 
dogs  and  horsee,  frightful  bouses  of  brown  unburut 
bricks,  looking  like  mud  huts,  and  without  a  window  on 
the  street." 

The  population  is  in  two  olasses,  settled  inhabitants 
and  Eels,  a  Turkish  word,  meaning  clans,  and  applied  to 
certain  tribes,  some  of  whom  have  fixed  abode  and  till 
the  soil,  but  the  most  of  the  Keln  are  nomads,  who  live 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  territory  a  wandering  life, 
changing  quarters  every  summer  and  winter,  with  fami- 
lies and  flocks,  in  search  of  pasture.  These  clans,  for 
clanniph  feeling  and  devotion  to  their  chiefs,  have  been 
compared  with  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 

These  tribes  embrace  Toorks,  Koords,  Leks  and  Arabs. 
They  generally  live  in  tent§  and  are  brave,  manly  and 
independent,  but  are  babitaat  robbere,  in  namber  2,000,- 
OOO,  and  are  the  pest  of  the  kingdom. 

When  at  peace,  they  pursue  pastoral  life,  living  on 
|)luo  diet,  encamping  in  a  hollow  sq^uare,  the  tent  of  the 


polite   manners, 
cious. 

2.  The  citizens  are  a  mixed  race  of  Tnrks^  Tartani, 
Armenians  and  Arabians  and  Georgians  engrafted  oo 
ancient  Persian  stock;  industrious,  sociable  aDd  of  bet- 
ter morals  than  the  oourtiers.  The  merchants  often  hid« 
their  wealth  for  fear  of  robbery  or  spoliation. 

The  ecclesiastics,  including  expounders  of  the  written 
law,  are  namerou»,  rich  and  powerful.  They  are  divided 
into  many  orders;  the  highest  is  IMoosbtesheds,  three  or 
four  only  in  the  order,  who  pride  themselves  on  wisdom 
and  sanctity,  and  aim  to  protect  the  people  against  rnlera. 

The  common  priests  are  Mollahs.  Their  reputation  ii 
low,  and  they  infest  every  city  in  swarms.  They  live  by 
practicing  on  the  superstition  of  the  people  and  by  writ- 
ing letters  and  contracts.  They  are  proverbial  for  hypoo- 
ricsy,  profligacy  and  immorality.  The  familiar  smyin^ 
"you  hate  like  a  Mo11ah,"or  "lie  like  a  Mollah,"  shows  io 
what  estimation  they  are  held.  And  such  are  the  *< 
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into  whose  bands  ie  given  to  ehape  of  the  religioas  char- 
&ot6r  of  niillione! 

3.  The  peaaantB  live  neatly;  well  hoased,  olothed  and 
fed.  They  are  mach  oppressed  by  taxation,  which  seems 
to  be  the  grand  end  for  which  the  government  exists — 
freeing  thepeopU.  Large  tracts,  oonfisoated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, are  farmed  out  on  terms  minoas  to  the  caltiva* 
tor,  and  whose  property  is  owned  by  the  man  who  tills 
it;  the  primary  taxes  with  the  secondary  drains  of  sub- 
mlers  and  ooUeotora  use  apatleastontf-Aoif  the  products 
of  the  $oil.  All  this  load  comes  on  the  laboring  class, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  who  sows  will  be  allowed 
to  reap  at  all!  A  downright  robbery  of  fields  or  homes 
is  not  infrequent,  so  that,  although  wages  are  high  and 
food  is  cheap,  a  peasant  is  pretty  sure  to  be  poor  and 
keep  poor. 

Persian  women  are  reputed  fair  and  gifted.  Marriage 
is  of  two  sorts:  one  which  is  permanent,  in  which  the 
husband  is  restricted  to  four  wives;  one  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, never  more  than  ninety  years,  which  admita  an  in- 
definite number  of  ooncubines,  who  are,  however,  infe- 
rior ill  rank  and  menials  In  respect  to  the  proper  wivefl, 
but  whose  children  are  on  a  level  with  theirs.  Generally, 
among  the  masses  a  man  has  only  one  wife,  and  the  estate 
of  the  women  is  rather  above  the  average  in  pagan  lands. 
"Women  of  high  rank  enjoy  much  liberty  and  luxury. 
They  completely  envelop  face  and  person,  spend  time  in 
pnblio  baths  and  visits  to  friends  and  are  often  well  edu- 
cated. And  yet  in  the  harems  (Anderoons)  of  the  rich 
there  is  often  much  cruelty  and  woe,  and  great  crimes 
are  committed  with  impunity.  On  a  husband's  tyranny 
there  is  no  check  save  as  a  slave  or  wife  avenges  her 
wrongs,  with  a  dose  of  poison. 

Education  in  reading  and  writing  is  widely  diffused, 
and  in  large  towns  college  instruction,  such  as  it  is,  is 
free.  The  Ptolemaic  system  is  still  taught  in  astronomy- 
Logic  and  metaphysics  are  puerile  and  nseless,  chemistry 
unknown  and  geography  almost  so.  Astrology  and  al- 
chemy still  claim  superstitious  credence  and  no  affair  of 
moment  Is  undertaken  without  astrological  counsel.  The 
ignorance  of  anatomy  is  so  gross  that  they  do  not  know 
how  the  blood  circulates  and  medical  practice  is  confined 
to  a  few  simple  drugs  found  by  experiment  to  be  useful. 
Example:  applying  the  bastinado  to  a  vassal  for  ague! 

The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism  in  the  hands 
-of  a  sultan  or  shah,  with  two  chief  ministers,  one  a  dep- 
uty executive  in  peace  or  war,  and  the  other  a  lord  high 
treasurer.  The  secretary  of  peace  and  war  has  far  less 
to  do,  or  at  least  does  far  loss  than  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who,  through  a  hoat  of  subordinates,  who  are 
not  so  good  as  the  publicans  of  Judea,  manage  to  pour 
into  the  treasury  about  alt  the  real  values  produced  by 
tillage. 

The  terrible  famine  that  now  and  then,  as  in  1872, 
wastes  the  country,  and  more  especially  the  Moslem  dis* 
tricts,  is  easily  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the 
fact«  already  stated. 

Firat>  there  is  drought,  to  which   the  land  is  cUwaya 


liable,  successive  summer  after  summer  and  season  after 
season,  sometimes  burning  up  the  soil  till  a  maos  of 
parched,  orlep  leaves  gives  way  to  ashes  as  if  furnace 
fires  had  swept  over  the  plains  and  surged  through  the 
valleys. 

Theu  what  drought  spares  or  leaves,  the  cruelty  of  taxa- 
tion does  not  spare.  Protection,  which  is  the  office  of  gov- 
ernment, is  displaced  by  wholesale  extortion  and  spolit- 
tion.  Industry,  thus  discouraged,  the  hundred  hand^  ef 
Briarean  labor  are  paralyzed,  and  when  added  to  thei 
fearful  droughts,  thousands  cannot  survive  the  pinchin 
and  gnawings  of  the  most  terrible  form  of  want. 

Add  one  more  ingredient  in  this  cup  of  misery  ai 
you  can  see  why  this  horror  of  famine  is  bo  wideapn 
and  slow  of  relief.  There  is  in  Persia  almost  no  facility 
for  transportation,  above  all,  rapid  trsugit.  In  this  land, 
where  the  telegraphic  nerve  thrills  intelligence  to 
extremities  of  the  body  politic,  and  the  rapid  railwa| 
provides  an  artery  through  which  supplies  may  be  driven 
to  the  very  outposts  of  our  civilisation  with  incredi 
speed,  local  suffering  is  almost  impoBatble. 

On  a  Sabbath  in  1871,  Chicago  was  burning;  thirty-six 
hours  desolated  one-fourth  of  our  western    metropolis. 
Untold  misery  was  looking  thousands  in  the  face.    Hot 
behold!     Before  noon  of  Monday,  in  every  considerable 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  relief  was  organised 
and  before  Alonday  night   more  car  loads   of  supplies 
were  in  that  city  than  there  were  facilities  to  distribotc 
But  in  Persia  neighbors  are  isolated  and  separated.  Th«re 
are  no  railways   or  highways  on  which  swift  chariots  or 
swifter  oars  can  speed  with  food  for  the  famishing. 
telligence  goes  at  snail's  pace  by  mounted  riders  or 
men,  instead  of  on  the  wings  of  6od*fl   chai^er^ — the 
lightning;  and  when  the  full  extent  of  misery  is  known, 
were  there  abundance  to  meet  it,  there  are  no  stle4]uate 
means  of  conveyance,  either  as  to  wagons  or  roads!    A 
system  of  railways  or  even  highways  would  make  a  fam- 
ine— certainly  such  wholesale  depopulation — a  future  im* 
possibility.     But,  as  it  is,  the  people  have   no   resort 
They  cannot  wait  for  supplies  to  reach  them,  and  so  tbey 
move  in  one  groat  caravan  of  starving  wanderers  alowlf 
towards  the  depots  of  supply,  and  thousands    faint  bv 
the  way  and  leave  their  bones  bleaching  amid  wastes  of 
salt  and  sand,  while  the  vanguard  who  actually  reach  tbs 
more  plentiful  homes  of  the  border  are  a  band  of  ema- 
ciated skeletons! 

There  is  no  hope  in  Persia  itself  for  the  supply  of  thii 
awful  destitution  when  it  comes!  There  is  "no  Joseph 
in  Persia  to  provide  against  or  meet  such  a  crisis."  The 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  Rapacity  and 
cupidity  rule.  The  king  locks  his  granaries  or  sells  wheat 
?X  famine  prices,  and  every  private  proprietor  of  a  gran- 
ary follows  the  royal  example!  And  so  money  is  ooined 
out  of  the  agonies  of  the  starving.  The  avarice,  crueliv 
and  imbecility  of  the  ruling  class  is  incredible.  Depravit;* 
is  Satanic.  And  what  makes  it  worse  is,  that  sacii 
awful  havoc  by  famine  mu.>4t  occur  at  Intervals  while  t 
government  holds  the  reigns  of  power  which  spec 
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]n  breadstuff^  wltile  the  people  die,  ioBtead  of  encourag- 
ing irrigation  and  promoting  faoilitiea  for  communioa- 
tion  and  tranBportation. 

In  religion  the  Persiaus  are  Mohammedans  of  the 
Sbeeah  sect,  who  adhere  to  Ali,  and  his  family  aa 
lawfully  entitled  to  the  Caliphate.  The  belief  in  the  ee- 
tablishtyl  religion  is  declining  in  favor  of  Soofeeism,  a 
kind  of  transcendental  mysticism,  which  looks  for  the 
dirine  in  human  consciousness  and  treats  individuality 
as  an  illusion.  These  dootrinee  are  profesaed  often  by 
infidels,  and  the  number  of  Soofeea  is  900,OUO,  besides 
many  believed  to  be  secretly  inclined  to  the  sect. 

Phiiadelpfua,  PH. 

(il«pal  Chamar :  theOntrant  in  India. 

(A  tru4  ttoryofthcUrroTtofrattU.) 

BY  RKV,  E.  W.  PA&Ktta. 

It  had  been  a  busy  day  with  Gopal:  he  had  worked 
all  day  with  his  awl,  and  as  evening  drew  close  he  walked 
ont  from  bis  daughter's  bouse  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
drink  of  loddy.  Now  Gopal  had  no  home  of  his  own; 
be  lived  with  his  daughter  after  bis  wife's  death,  and 
rumor  bad  it  that  he  was  possessed  of  some  money.  It 
was  nothing  unusual  for  Gopal  to  indulge  in  his  favorite 
drink  of  the  grateful  palm-juice  after  his  hard  day's  sed- 
«ntai7'  work.  "ISnt  every  day  is  not  the  same,  and  it 
waa  written  in  bis  lot,"  as  he  afterwards  said,  "that  woe 
■hoald  befall  bim  on  this  day.** 

Well,  as  be  was  quaffing  bis  usnal  evening  "tot**  in 
the  usual  Paesi'a  shop,  in  walked  liam  Din  and  Sukh 
Ram,  Cbamars  from  the  adjoining  village  of  Haraoli, 
who  had  come  about  some  pancbayet  affair  to  consult 
the  head  Chamar  of  Hajipur,  and  who  joined  Gopal  in 
the  drink.  Thus  offering  and  being  offered,  Gopal  at 
the  end  bad  a  few  labuis*  more  than  was  his  wont,  and 
after  dark  reeled  to  bis  bouse,  which  was  not  far. 

Now  near  bis  daugbter*R  bouse,  as  ill  luck  would  have 
it,  there  was  a  hut  of  a  Mussulman  weaver,  and  Gopal 
not  seeingvery  clearly  at  that  hour  of  night,  and  having 
a  somewhat  basy  idea  of  mcum  and  tuwn,  rushed  into 
the  Mussulman  weaver's  house  and  fancying  the  cooked 
dall  and  rice  was  in  his  own  house,  aat  to  it  at  once. 
While  in  the  aet  the  owner  of  the  house  came  io,  and 
seeing  Gopal  Chamar  deliberately  attacking  his  meal 
raised  a  hue  and  cry. 

This  brought  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  the 
epot,  and  it  thus  got  wind  that  Gopal  had  eaten  the  rioe 
of  a  Huesnlman  and  had  "lost  bis  oaate.**  So  said  the 
neighboring  Cbamars,  who  were  glad  to  get  an  oooaeion 
to  pelt  at  a  brother  and  get  him  to  provide  a  feast  and 
^pancftayet.  Gopal  was  at  once  put  into  a  separate  hut 
by  his  daughter,  and  all  communication,  so  far  as  eating 
and  drinking  and  smoking  the  hukka  went,  was  stopped 
with  him.  But  Gopal  had  very  imperfect  reoolleotion 
of  all  this  that  night,  and  the  morn  dawned  with  the 
not'to-be*easily-wiped-off  stain  of  an  outcast  on  bim. 

After  some  family  consultation  it  was  decided  that 
the  best  course  for  Gopal  under  the  circumstance  was  to 

*  Earthen  pots  out  of  which  they  usually  drink  toddy. 


take  the  initiative,  and  go  round  himself  to  Damn 
Mehtar.t  the  head  Chamar,  and  a  few  of  the  elders,  and 
inform  ihem  of  his  pollution,  and  to  solicit  a  panchayet 
so  as  to  decide  what  steps  were  necessary  for  bim  to 
take  in  order  to  be  sanctified  and  taken  back  into  the 
caste.  For  so  long  as  the  decision  of  the  panchayet  on 
bis  gnilt  was  not  known,  Gopal,  and  with  bim  all  bis  re- 
lations, would  remain  an  outcast,  avoided  by  all  his  com- 
munity, and  a  burden  to  himself. 

Having  paid  the  usual  fee  for  the  taty\  Saturday  wae 
fixed  for  the  gathering  of  this  tribunal  of  peers,  of 
which  due  notice  was  given  to  the  Cbamars  of  Hajipur. 
On  the  stated  day  all  the  Cbamars,  young  and  old,  came 
pouring  in  on  the  high  mount  behind  the  old  dak  bun- 
galow. A  little  to  the  east  of  the  main  road  stands  a 
huge  old  tamarind  tree. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  this  tree  gathered  the  brethren 
Cbamars,  there  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Gopal,  who  had  of 
course  provided  for  the  very  thirsty  brethren  ghylas- 
ful  of  the  toddy  which  bad  been  the  cause  of  bis  present 
disgrace.  Gopal,  with  folded  hands  and  afflicted  looks 
that  betokened  the  severe  compunction  be  had  suffered 
on  account  of  his  guilt,  stood  before  this  august  gather- 
ing, when  be  was  thus  addressed  by  Damri  Mehtar  in 
the  recognized  panchayet  language: — "Say,  brother 
Gopal,  what  has  grieved  you  ?  What  misery  has  befal- 
len you  that  you  have  summoned  the  panch  logs?  Speak 
before  the  punch  bhaies." 

Gopal,  in  subdued  tone,  related  how  under  the  influence 
of  the  baneful  toddy  he  had  unwittingly  eaten  a  Mnssul* 
man's  rice,  thinking  all  the  time  he  was  in  bis  own  house, 
and  now  that  he  had  suffered  pollution  he  asked  the 
panch  to  have  pity  on  him  and  to  receive  him  back  into 
the  caste;  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  their  decree,  bnt 
hoped  they  would  deal  leniently  with  bim.  This  was 
the  substance  of  the  defence. 

There  was  after  this  a  general  consultation  and  free 
giving  of  opinions  and  citing  of  parallel  oases.  Many 
were  the  views  taken,  but  Damri  Mebtar,  wbose  opinion 
on  these  nutters  is  supreme,  at  last  spoke.  He  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  Brahmin  priest 
was  consulted,  and  until  the  Brahmin  had,  after  consult- 
ing his  I*atra,  pronounced  the  exact  penances  necessary 
for  his  purification.  For  who  else  could  say  what  was 
the  exact  extent  of  pollotion  suffered,  what  the  requisite 
purification. 

This  was  considered  by  all  a  wise  opinion,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  tacit  approval  which  it  merited.  There 
was  not  a  single  dissentient  voice,  and  at  once  showed 
that  Damri  Mehtar  was  a  leader  of  no  mean  order.  Ac- 
cordingly a  messenger  with    Gopal  was  at   once   des- 

t  "Melitar,*  is  a  Persian  word  meaning  "leader,"  "head,'' 
equivalent  to  Bardar.  The  head  man  of  the  Ohamar  community 
is  styled  "Jf0<Uar."  Sweepers,  as  la  well  known,  are  also  styled 
"Hehtars,"  probably  in  mockery  (ironically),  or  perhaps  to  flatter 
them  and  make  up  for  the  ugly  nature  at  their  duties. 

{  Tat  flgaratively  for  the  panchayet,  aaaemhly.  Tat  of  course  la 
the  gunny  or  durry  spread  for  the  panch  log*  to  sit  on;  hence  the 
panehap«t  is  styled  tal. 
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patohe'l  to  Ham  Qolam  Pande,  who  lives  id  the  neigh* 
borhoo<1,  HoHciting  his  presence  with  his  patra. 

Haviug  haggled  a  little  about  the  proffered  Fees,  Go- 
pal  at  last  Hucoeeded  in  inducing  the  Pande  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  place  where  the  panc/iaf/et  was  held. 
Although  Uam  Golam  Panders  family  had  long  oeaaed 
to  be  regarded  by  other  Brahmius  as  pure,  and  some 
even  slightingly  said  that  they  were  a  little  "mixed" 
owing  to  Ham  Golam's  grandfather  having  committed 
mesailiancej  yet  he  poasessed  suffiLuent  aelf-respeot  and 
dignity  not  to  go  among  Cbamar«,  and  would  consent  to 
give  his  opiniononly  from  a  distance  on  the  mooted  pointy 
ao  as  not  to  be  oontaminated  by  the  touch  and  too  close 
presence  of  the  vile  Cbamara. 

He  therefore  took  his  seat  apart  under  another  adja- 
cent tree,  and  after  hearing  the  case  fully  from  Damri 
Mcbtarand  consulting  the  holy  book,  he  pronounced  this 
awful  judgment  for  Gopal's  Banotifioation: — 

Five  kiriaa  (acta  of  penance),  he  said,  were  necessary 
before  he  could  be  rendered  pare  again  and  received  back 
into  his  caste.  "Ganga  Shewan,"  or  worship  of  the 
Ganged,  for  one  month  and  a  quarter.  This  was  to  be 
performed  by  Gopal  taking  up  hia  abode  for  five  weeks 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges:  there  he  was  to  beg  for  his 
livelihood,  get  what  he  ooald,  and  convert  it  in  the 
evening  to  Hour  {aUa)^  the  bread  of  which,  with  milk, 
was  to  be  his  only  food  once  a  day  for  this  period  of 
penance;  after  which  be  was  to  shave  his  head  and 
faoe,  and  then  feed  at  least  five  Brahmins. 

This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  asking  five  Brahmins 
to  eat  what  they  pleased  at  his  expense  in  a  Modi's  shop, 
as  no  Brahmins  would  go  into  his  house.  This  over,  he 
vas  to  feed  as  many  of  the  elders  of  his  community  as 
his  means  allowed.  And  last  (though  not  by  any  means 
the  least),  the  oraoial  puiifioation  lay  in  his  eating  a 
quantity  of  dung  with  sand  from  the  banks  of  the 
Gauges.  The  Brahmin,  be  it  noted,  took  special  care 
to  point  out  that  the  dung,  in  order  to  be  efticaoious, 
ought  to  be  the  dung  of  a  heifer  (a  young  cow  that  had 
notoalved  yet).  Thus  ended  the/'ancAaye^  in  Gopal'scaee. 
And  as  the  unconscious  Englishman  in  Allahabad 
takes  his  evening  walk  to  the  gh.at  where  the  two  sacred 
atreams  meet  he  sees  a  shrunken  figure  of  a  man,  old 
and  somewhat  bent,  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  liver,  con- 
templating the  sacred  stream.  This  ia  Gopal.  He  has 
yet  to  run  four  week:*,  and  if  ho  survives  this  period  he 
will  taste  the  purifying  dung  and  sand.  Who  will  say 
after  thisjthat  the  Chamar  has  no  caste;  that  "its  teu- 
donoy  in  modem  India  is  to  snbsido  and  fade  away  out 
of  active  life  V" 

The  above  story  (from  actual  facts)  is  a  typical 
instance  of  the  powerful  sway  exercised  by  panchayets 
on  all  low  castes  in  regard  to  social  matters.  The  voioe 
of  the  aommuuity,  repreaeuted  by  iho panchayet,  is  all- 
powerful,  and  no  one,  be  he  ever  so  rich  or  powerful, 
dare  defy  its  authority  or  question  its  decrees. 

The  Chamar  is  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  low  in  the  so- 
cial scale,  in  "the  tangled  jangle  of  disorderly  sopersti- 


tions,"  and  if  yon  were  to  ask  one  of  a  higher  cli 
he  would  invariably  tell  yoa  that  the  Chamar  hAs  no 
Cftsfe,  and  will  point  out  to  you  the  strange  incongruity 
of  this  caete,  which  will  eat  a  dead  fowl,  but  will  throw 
away  his  earthen  eookingpot  if  it  happens  to  be  touched 
by  a  live  fowl!  But  with  all  this  the  Chamar,  the 
Dosad,  the  Dhobi,  and  even  the  Dome  evidently  do  not 
think  so,  and  bind  and  hedge  thomselvea  with  innumer- 
able restrictions  of  caste — all  in  imitation  of  the  Uinda, 
within  whose  pale  they  would  fain  be  reckoned. 
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China's  Attltade  Toward  JUlBsloaarleB. 

Mk.  John  Russell  Young,  lately  our  Minister  to 
China,  has  just  returned  this  country.  In  an  interview 
with  a  "Uerald"  reporter  he  gave,  among  much  other 
interesting  information  about  the  Chinese,  the  following 
statement  of  the  relations  of  the  people  and  the  Gove 
ment  with  the  missinnariee: 

"The  missionaries  are  divided  into  three  olaase 
those  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  Catholic  and  the  Prot 
ant  Charcbea.  They  have  missianariea  in  many 
of  the  Empire.  I  found  them,  as  a  general  thing, 
vout  and  good  men,  who  learn  the  language,  pnbll 
books  and  tracts,  go  out  among  the  people,  and  eodeav 
to  do  good.  I  should  say  that  the  Catholic  roissionaria^ 
had  obtained  the  most  converta,  partly  from  the  faet 
that  they  have  been  in  China  a  long  time,  going  back 
think,  two  or  three  centuries  in  some  places,  and  par 
from  the  fact  that  they  adopt  the  Chinese  dreaa  and 
toma,  live  among  the  people,  and  endeavor  to  beooo 
part  of  tbe^Chinese  life.  I  do  not  know  mnch  ab 
what  has  been  done  by  the  Greek  prieats.  I  rather  fan 
their  work  in  China  has  mainly  been  to  attend  to  tfa 
own  people.  The  Protestant  misaionariea  are  teacfa 
rather  than  preachers,  and  the  good  that  will  come  fr 
their  work  will  be  in  introducing  the  better  ideas  thatl 
long  to  our|civiliKation.  We  have  many  gifted  men  ama 
the  missionaries — pious  men  who  devote  themaelvea 
their  work;  and  in  my  many  conversations  with  theil 
and  I  havo^met  them  all — I  find  the  sense  of  hope 
encouragement.  The  medical  missionaries  are  eapecii 
useful,  I  should  say,  in  advancing  their  cause.  l'*hey  go~ 
among  the  people,  build  hospitals,  care  for  the  poor  and 
the  aick,  and|my  impression  is  that  the  medical  mission* 
ary  in  China,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  Protestant,  the 
Catholic,  or  the  Greek  Church,  will  be  the  pioneer  ia 
advancingfChriatian  ideas."  J^| 

"Does  the  government  interfere  with  missionary  wox^^^ 
"No;  they  care  nothing  about  it.  The  ruling  claasea 
in  China  are  mainly,  probably  all  Confucians,  and  Con- 
fucianism^is  a  faith  that  might  be  called  a  mild  atbei( 
— a  high  morality  baaed  upon  aentimenta  of  charity,  U 
alty,  love,  music,  and  worship  of  the  anceatora.  It  in 
very  indulgent,  [progressive,  and  in  many  reapect 
beautiful  faith;  but  the  element  of  charity  which 
meates  the  Confucian  doctrines,  recognising,  aa  it  dofii^ 
every  other  form  of  religion,  leads  the  Chinese  ofEciab 
to  be  very  tolerant  tomiseionaries,"^ 
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Cejl«D— The  Count  rjr. 

sr  IT,  r,  OBAVcs. 

The  island  of  Ctjylon  is  271  miles  in  length  and  157  in 
breadth.  It  was  known  to  the  Grcekti  by  the  name  of 
Taprohane  and  in  later  times  has  been  called  Serendib 
and  Zejlan. 

Ceylon  wears  a  beautiful  appearance  when  seen  from 
a  distance  at  sea.  Adam'ii  Peak  ia  really  the  moAt  prom- 
inent object  seen  at  a  distance,  altboagb  not  the  loftiest 
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moantain  in  the  interior,  but  it  towers  like  a  monarch 
among  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the  island  and  is  an 
anfaiting  landmark  to  navigators^  even  before  the  light- 
bonfle  becomes  visible. 

There  are  higher  peaks,  bat  none  sonniqae  as  Adam*8 
Peak.  There  are  many  traditions  about  this  wonderful 
mountain.  There  is  a  hollow  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  rock 
that  crowns  the  summit.  The  Brahmans  say  it  is  the 
footatep  of  Siva,  while  the  Buddhists  say  it  is  the  foot- 
•tep  of  Buddha,  and  the  Mohammedans  say  itifiAdamV 
It  seems  to  be  a  sacred  place  and  for  many  years  has 
been  covered  by  a  roof,  and  continually  watched  by 
priests  and  a  shrine  maintained. 

Tbe  beautiful  plain  of  NuwaraEliya  is  at  an  elevation 
of  sixty-two  thousand  feet  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea  and 


is  the  Haiiitorani  of  the  island,  with  a  climate  that  is  an* 
surpassed  inywhere. 

Tbe  inland  was  settled  early  in  the  history  of  the 
world  but  its  early  history  is  lost  in  the  general  obMHr- 
ity  of  the  past.  Is  the  year  543  b.  c,  Vijaya,  an  Indiao 
prince,  arrived  from  the  mainland  with  bis  followers, 
and  after  many  conflicts  Hucceeded  in  oonquering  tbe 
natives  and  became  tbe  sole  ruler  of  the  country.  He 
became  a  wise  and  successful  ruler  and  under  his  rale 
and  that  of  bis  successors  Ceylon  attained  a  civilixation 
that  was  hardly  surpused  at  that  remote  period  in  any 
country. 

Later  the  Malabars  frodi  the  Malabar  coast  made  in* 
caraions  into  the  country  from  year  to  year  until  the  na- 
tives became  exhausted  and  they  were  unable  to  resist. , 
In  their  reduced  condition  the  Portuguese  began  their] 
attacks.  The  island  was  then  divided  up  among  many  ( 
mlera  and  they  were  all  feeble  and  the  Portuguese  weraj 
rillowed  to  land  and  take  possession  of  many  points  which] 
1  hoy  at  once  fortified  and  held.  After  that  the  Singfaa-J 
1(?«L'  made  vain  efforts  to  expel  them  from  tbe  island. 

Tbe  .Siugbalese  encouraged  the  Dutch  expedition  to 
iret  rid  of  the  Portuguese,  and  iji  103B  the  Dutch  drove 
the  Portuguese  from  the  island  and  were  moderate  in 
iheir  demands.  Tbey  built  up  a  large  trade  with  Hol- 
land. Public  works  and  improvements  were  undertakea, 
and  education  was  promoted  among  the  people.  They^ 
overcame  tbe  Portuguese  by  remarkable  bravery,  and  a 
century  later  they  lost  the  country  by  their  cowardice. 

In  ITiWi  there  was  trouble  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  and  the  English  sent  a  force  and  took  poss 
eion  of  Ceylon  with  very  little  opposition. 

Then  followed  long  years  of  strife,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  passed  to  the  British,  where  it  has  since  ro- 
mained.  Great  Britain  guaranteed  to  the  inhabitants 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  religion  of  Buddha  was 
declared  inviolable,  and  its  rights,  ministers,  and  all 
places  of  worship  were  to  be  maintained  and  protected. 
Ceylon  is  now  a  crown  colony,  that  is,  a  possession  of 
tbe  British  crown.  Tbe  offices  are  administered  by  a 
governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  and  legislative  council. 

The  city  of  Kandy  is  in  the  central  province  of  Cey- 
lon, lying  1,600  feet  above  the  sea  and  was  the  former 
capital  of  the  island,  bat  there  are  several  royal  cities 
that  can  boast  of  having  been  at  some  ancient  time  the 
abode  of  royalty.  There  is  a  railway  between  Kandy 
and  Colombo.  The  opening  of  the  railway  stimulated 
industry  by  supplying  cheap  labor  and  greater  facilities 
for  market. 

There  are  still  large  tracts  of  the  island  covered  with 
dense  jungles,  where  many  wild  elephants  and  other 
wild  animals  are  to  be  found.  There  is  a  fine  postal  ser- 
vice throughoat  the  island  and  postoffices  in  every  town. 
There  are  many  institutions  for  the  sick  on  the  island, 
and  the  schools  are  more  abundant  and  the  people  better 
educated  than  their  northern  neighbors. 
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CATECHISM    ON    ITALY. 


CaieehisDi  on  \\a\y, 

WhaiU  Ita'jff  A  kiogdom  in  Southern 
Europe. 

What  iMiU$iur  It bu  un  area  ol  114,410 
iquArv  mllcji. 

What  u  iiM  ■population  f  At  the  close  of 
1888  Ibe  population  was  eatimfttedS9.010,- 
062. 

What  art  t}u  principal  din$ion*  of  the 
eounttgt  Piwlinout,  Ligtiria,  I^imliardyj 
Venlcf,  Emilia,  Roma.  Penif^la,  Marshes, 
Tascauy,  Abruzzi  e  MoUsq.  OampaDia, 
Apalia,  Potena,  Calabria,  Sicilj,  and  Sar- 
dinia. 

What  i»  th4  capital  f    Home. 

What  ar«  the  principal  dtiea  and  thtir 
population.'  Naplee,  463,173;  Milan,  295,- 
643;  R-ime.  273,268;  Turin.  330.183.  Pal 
ermo.  205  713;  OenoH.  I34,»l>3;  Venice. 
ia9,44&^  Bologna,  108.608;  Caiania,  UD,017; 
Leghorn,  77.781 ;  Mefsina.  T6  »82;  Verona. 
60,708;  Bari.  58,266;  Padua,  47,884;  Parma, 
M,4d2;  Krescia.  48. 3M:  tbafoilawlng  bave 
MCh  from  38.000  lo  88.000:  Modica,  Pii>n, 
Alcamo,  Poggia,  Andria,  Cagliari,  Pia- 
eenxa,  Trapani,  Barlella.  Baaaari,  Cremona, 
Hodeoa.  Aleaaandria,  Corato,  Pavia,  Mol- 
fetta,  Fetrara.  Ancona,  Caltagirone.  Mao- 
tova.  These  figures  are  from  the  censuB  of 
December.  1881. 

Who  va$  the  Jtref  fang  f  Victor  Emanuel, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  Turin 
la  February,  1861.  but  did  nol  enlar  Rome 
nalil  SepL  20,  1870.    He  died  Jan.  9,  1878. 

Whv  i$  the  preeent  king  of  Italy  f  Hum- 
bert I,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  bis  father,  Jan.  9.  ISTS.  He  was 
married  to  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Qenoa.  April  23. 1808.  and  basbul 
one  child,  Victor  Emanuel,  born  Not.  1, 
1860. 

What  is  the  gowmmont  of  Italy  t  A  lim- 
ited monarchy.  The  execulire  power  be 
longs  to  the  soTereign  and  is  exerclwd 
tbmugh  responsible  ministers.  The  legis- 
laliTe  authority  rests  conjointly  in  the  king 
and  Psrliament. 

Whai  is  the  Pariiamontf  Two  houses,  the 
"Senate,"  and  the  "House  of  Deputies," 
The  fonner  chiefly  appointed  by  the  king, 
«&d  the  latter  elected  by  the  people. 

What  it  the  Slate  religion  t  The  Roman 
Catbolic.  though  a  large  degree  of  rt-llgious 
freedom  ia  granttHl  to  other  Churchea.  The 
Pope.  L*o  Xni,  the  prefteni  head  of  the 
lioman  Catholic  Church,  renides  in  Rome. 
Uov  many  of  the  people  are  Proteetantt 
At  the  census  of  16^1,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion about  Q  j,000  were  Protestant  Of  these 
S0,061  classed  tbeniselves  with  the  Walden- 
aian  Cburch,about*1, 000  with  other CTangel- 
ical  Italian  churches,  and  about  ;iO,000  with 
foreign  Proti'Htant  boditfS.  Only  a  portion 
of  these  arc  communicants. 

BffW   many  Waldeneian  miniettra  ore  in 
Italy  F    Over  70  ordained  ministers. 

Uov  many  eommunieante  in   the  Watden- 
jianehurehtat  At  the  dote  of  1884  the  com- 


bined statistics  of  the  Waldensian  Church 
and  the  Committee  of  KTangeUzation  re- 
ported 17,049  communicants. 

How  mavj/  minietert  and  oommunicante 
hat  the  Free  Italian  Church  f  Ten  ordained 
ministers,  16  evangelists  and  1.066  commu- 
nicants at  the  close  of  1884. 

What  foreign  ehitrehee  tupport  miniatenin 
Italy  f  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  of  Eng 
land  report  1,313  full  members  and  181  pro- 
bationers; the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
907  communicanls  and  21)6  probaiioners; 
the  American  Southern  EnpliBt  Chuich, 
200  oiembcra;  the  English  Baptist  Chuicb. 
843  members.  There  are  also  some  small 
miaeions  of  other  Churches. 

The  American  Southera  Presbyterian 
Church  is  supporting  a  school  in  Mllsn  un- 
der the  charge  of  Miss  Christian  Honzooe 
and  Miss  Anna  Roozone.  Host  of  the 
pupils  are  Roman  Catholics,  There  bare 
been  interesting  conrersions  during  the 
year.  It  coDtinues  to  send  out  accom- 
plished Christlsn  teacher-,  who  work  for 
Christ  in  different  portions  of  Italy. 

The  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
Nortli,  ia  assisting  the  Italian  Protestant 
work.  Lost  year  it  contributed  $2,436  to 
the  Waldensian  Church,  and  |870  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Italy. 

How  vutny  Proteetant  minitterM  and  leach- 
en  are  in  Italy?  At  the  close  of  1884  ther« 
were  reported  441  Protestant  psstors,  eraa* 
gelista  and  teachers. 

Catvchliim  SnHathodlatCpaMpainiulSk  lallftlf. 
When  did  thi  Board  of  Mimone  of  the 
Methodiet  Hpieeopal  Church  reeolve  on  tttab- 
lithing  a  Mieeion  in  Italy  f  lo  September, 
1870. 

Who  ttae  thejiret  miuionaryf  In  March, 
1871,  Rev.  Leroy  M.  Vernon,  d.d  .  of  Mis- 
souri, was  appointed  by  Bishop  Ames,  Su- 
perintendent of  a  Mission  to  bu  established 
in  Italy.  He  arrived  in  Genoa  in  August. 
1871,  and  In  Decemtwr,  1872.  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Mission  was  removed  to  Bologna, 
Whenttaepuhlitaorvie^itinaxigurattdf  At 
Bologna,  July  23, 1873,  and  the  same  month 
in  Modena.  A  few  weeks  later  balls  were 
opened  in  Fotii  and  Kaveona. 

Wfien  teat  preaching  eommenefd  in  Home  f 
On  Dec.  18,  1873,  by  Teofilo  Gay,  a  young 
man  of  Waldensian  parentage  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Geneva  Theological  Seminary, 
who  connected  himself  with  the  mission,  A 
small  hall  was  tented  near  the  old  Roman 
Forum  which  was  at  once  well  fllled.  A 
gospel  work,  already  begun  among  the  sol- 
diers In  Rome,  was,  about  the  same  time, 
taken  up  by  the  Superintendent. 

What  other  placca  totre  oecvpied  tit  1874  f 
Florence  and  Alilan. 

What  itent  of  apeoial  importance  occurred 
in  July,  IS'^^f  The  conversion  of  Professor 
Atci'ste  Lanna.  He  was  then  a  prufeesor  in 
the  Appnlinare,  the  most  papular  Roman 
College  in  Rome,  and,  but  two  years  prior, 
in  the  face  of  strong  remonstrances,  had  re- 


signed the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  Vati- 
can Seminary. 

When  ttoM  the  firtt  annuo/  meeting  Mif 
SL-ptemt>cr  10,  at  Bologna,  under  the  prcri- 
drncy  of  Bishop  Harris. 

When,  were  the  head*iuarters  of  the  Mittiin^ 
transferred  to  Rome*    October  I.  1874. 

What  occured  in  January,  lS7$f  The 
converwon  o'  Prof.  Enrico  Caporali,  son  of 
a  VienneAe  baroneas  and  a  noted  and  able 
ediror  and  author. 

W^atothor  important  erente  occured  dur- 
ing lS^5f  On  April  1,  Perugia  was  opened 
as  a  preaching  place.  In  3Iay,  Vincenu> 
R<ivi,  a  scholar  of  po-illon,  who  bad  cula- 
tained  an  ind*  pendent  evangelical  coagr»- 
gation  in  Rome,  united  with  the  Miaslon, 
bringing  with  him  hi'  congregation.  On 
July  16.  work  waa  begun  on  a  church  edi- 
fice in  Rome  In  the  Via  Poll,  which  waa 
dedicated  as  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Epiwopa) 
Church,  on  Christmas  day.  1875,  with  cere- 
monies of  unusual  Interest. 

When  did  the  Woman' t  Foreign  Mietionory 
Socitty  enter  the  Jieidf  In  August,  1877,  by 
engaging  three  Italian  Bible  women  for 
work  in  Rome,  Temi,  and  Venice.  Two 
additional  Bible  women  were  provided  by 
the  Society  the  next  year. 

When  was  tlte  Mieeion  organised  inie  «» 
Annual  Coi\ferencet  Alarch  19,  1681,  by 
Bishop  Merrill,  In  the  city  of  Rome. 

What  ie  the  present  ttangeUetic  force  t  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Vernon  and  his  wife  are  the  only 
foreign  missionaries.  In  addition  to  these 
are  24  traveling  preachers  and  10  Bible  wo- 
men, all  of  whom  were  bom  and  bred  in 
Italy,  and  are  wholly  given  lo  the  work  U 
leading  the  people  to  Christ. 

What  it  the  memberehipf  907  full  nfllB- 
hers  and  296  probationers. 

Whon  wu  the  laU  Conference  hsldf  At 
Bologna,  April  2S~27,  1885.  under  the  aa- 
pcrintendeacy  of  Bishop  Hurst.  H 

What  appointments  tstre  then  madsf    Lk^ 
M.  VcuNOK.  Presiding  Elder;  Alessandria, 
8.   Stazi;  Arezzo.  O.  Cavalleris;   Aali 
San  >lancano,  E.  Ageno;  Bologna.  D. 
Dovadola.  to  be  supplied:  Faenza, 
KoTelli;  Firenze.T.  Gay,  N,  Nardi;  Foggia^l 
P.   Tagllalatela;    ForU    and   Ravenna,   C. 
Bambini;  Gincvn,  T.  D.  Jkfalan;   Milano., 
Eooilio  Borelli;  Modena,  F.  Cruciani;  Na 
poll  and  Soccavo.  D.  PoliineUi;  Piaa 
Pontedera,   6.  Palmleri;  Perugia.  £.  8tr 
Bto;  Roma,  A.   Lanna,  F.  Vizsone;  Ter 
G.  Oattuso;  Todi.  E.  Caporali;  Torino. ! 
Uracchelto;    Venezia,   C.   Tollia;   Venn 
O.  Ccnte.     E.  Caporali  waa  appointed  j 
rector  of  tl>e  "La  Nuova  Scienza."  a  Qua 
terly  Review;  and  Enrico  Borelli,  the 
rector   of    the     "La  Fiaocola,"  m  weektf 
paper. 

Whai  is  the  outlook  for  ifethotlist  MUm 
in  Italy  T    It  Is  good.     We  have  a  band  i 
noble    Italian    preachers,  who    are    mak-' 
ing   steady  progress    in  leading   the   peo-l 
pie   to    receive   Christ    as    the    only  andl 
the  all  sufficient  Saviour. 


A    MILLIoy   FOM    MISSIONS. 
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$1,000,000. 

FOR  MISSIONS 

FOR  TEE  YEAR  1885. 


A  dispatch  from  Rochester,  Minn,  iKys: 
"Kntieaota  Confweoce  croesea  tbe  'milHou 
idOu  line'  with  an  iocrcase  of  $5,000." 

A  diapatoh  received  at  the  Hluion 
Rooms  aayt:  "Every  di^lricl  of  Upper 
Iowa  Conference  crouted  ibe  mitlloD  doDar 
line.     Increase  more  tbtm  $5,000." 

W.  H.  Myers,  of  Obeltenbam,  Pa., writes: 
"Our  Babbath  school  children  have  raised 
joa  tbe  thirty  dollars  promised,  by  a  chil- 
drcD'a  festival  on  the  church  grouDds,  pro- 
jected and  carried  on  by  childien  under 
twelve  years  of  age." 

A  telegram  from  Bishop  Fowler,  dated 
Bgin,  1)1..  Oct.  12,  was  as  follows:  "Rock 
Hirer  Conference  gives  $35,000  for  mis- 
•iooi,  $0,500  silvance  over  all  her  great  ad- 
vance of  tbe  quadrennial.  Preachers  and 
laymen  pre«siDg  toward  tbe  mltlion  doilnr 
line,  utd  bound  to  pass  jt" 

Biabop  Warren  wrote  to  the  Mission 
Rooms  on  October  11:  "There  is  a  glory 
in  my  soul  I  Central  Illinois  Conference 
raised  $1.4S3  tonight,  and  put  herself 
abuiit  $100  beyond  the  "million  line." 
This,  united  with  the  money  sent  up  from 
tbe  different  appointments  makes  an  tn 
crease  of  more  than  $0,000  from  the  Con- 
ference. 

A  letter  from  Rev.  Wilmot  Whitfield, 
Pre*t(iiog  Elder,  Sioux  City  District,  North- 
west Iowa  Conference,  says:  "Our  Confer- 
ence has  just  closed  and  the  reports  show 
that  my  diatrict  is  within  twenty  doHara  of 
tbe  Million  I>ollar  line,  and  this  we  shall 
niae  before  the  snow  files  Idoubt  cot.  May 
Ood  help  you  to  see  the  desire  of  your  heart 
all  along  the  lioe." 

Presiding  Elder,  Rev.  E,  E.  Schutte, 
writes :  "The  DakoU  Dislricl  of  the  North- 
weat  German  Conference  has  raised  one 
doHar  per  member  (probationers  Included) 
in  tbe  just  now  closed  Confercnco  year,  to 
make  np  the  MillloD  fur  tbe  support  of 
missions.  This  wonderful  result  ia  due  to 
the  goo<l  will  Btid  loyalty  of  the  people  and 
iha  united  efforts  of  the  preachers  on  tbe 
districl.  If  that  can  be  done  od  a  new  dis 
tricl  in  Dskola.  what  should  be  done  on  the 
older  dislrictsr" 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Cunrad,  treasurer  of 
Des  Moines  Conference  Missktnary  Society 
sends  to  the  secretary  tbe  folluwiog  cheer 
ing announcement:  "I  send  you  herewith 
amoredetailed  BiutcmeaLof  the  mLosiooary 
income  of  this  Conference  by  its  districts 


from  its  treasurer.  It  thus  stands :  Mis 
slonary  Income  last  yrar,  $7,S75:  minsion- 
ary  income  this  year.  $1 1 ,51 1 ;  million  dol- 
lar apportion  men  I,  $11,404;  Increase  over 
tbe  aasesamont,  $107;  increase  this  year 
over  last,  $4,136." 

The  dntrai  Christian  AdvoeaU  for  Octo- 
ber 31,  says:  The  misaionary  meeting  at 
the  sesfion  of  the  Rock  River  Conference 
is  reported  to  have  been  something  quite 
out  of  the  common  way.  Secret&ry 
McCabe  was  the  most  proniiDeat  personage 
and  more  than  met  the  public  expectation. 
Tbe  collection  of  last  year  was  $19,631. 
The  report  of  the  Conference  Missionary 
Secretary  showed  an  increase  for  the  year 
of  $5,586.  Dr.  HcCabe  Immediately  pro 
posed  that  the  sum  be  made  $6,000,  and  it 
was  then  done.  Bishop  Fowler  then  pro- 
posed to  make  it  an  even  |26.000,  and  It 
waa  done  in  a  way  that  Methodist  prcach- 
ees  well  imderstand.  when  Dr.  McCabc  fa 
about.  The  InterOetan  reporter  who  was 
present,  grewao  enthusiastic  that  be  wrote: 
"This  man  conld  pay  UtegoverameDtdebt 
by  making  a  couple  of  thousand  million- 
aires simply  wild  to  get  in  in  lime  to  lake 
tbe  last  million." 

The  second  annual  me<tiDg  of  the  North 
Dakota  Mission  convened  in  Wabpeton, 
Dakota,  Sept.  24,  Bishop  Walden  presid- 
ing. The  Secretary,  Wm.  M.  Bpoor,  re- 
ports :  '  'Fourteen  new  brethren  have 
taken  work  in  the  Mission  at  this  session, 
seven  of  them  as  supplies.  Tbe  appoint- 
meota  have  doubled  in  number  in  tbe  two 
years  past,  there  now  being  forty  two. 
Tbe  membership,  including  probationers, 
la  more  than  'i.OOO,  Methodism  is  a  long 
distance  ahead  of  any  other  denomination 
in  numbers  in  North  Dakota.  The  million 
dollar  line  for  miaaionii  proved  to  be  too 
short,  and  the  brethren  responded  with 
cash  on  the  basis  of  a  million  and  a  half. 
In  a  coDsecralion  meeting  on  Suaday  after- 
noon it  was  suggested  that  if  we  could  sur- 
pafti  the  expectations  of  the  Church  on  tbe 
million  dollar  line  Tor  missiont,  why  might 
we  not  do  our  share  during  the  commg 
year  toward  the  conversion  of  a  million 
souUT  Tbe  brethren  resolved  in  the  fear 
of  God  to  move  out  on  this  line." 


IlKltInK  MlHloBsrr  Moaejr  la  M«zlc«. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Butler  wrlEc-s  from  Mexico 
City.  Oct.  3:  Sunday  waa  our  Misaioniary 
Day  on  the  Mexico  City  Circuit.  Our  ap- 
portionment was  $80.  but  we  raised  $100, 
in  harmony  with  the  million  cry. 

Now,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
have  raised  $150,  or  50  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  million  line. 

Do  you  wonder  how  we  did  It  among 
these  poor  people,  and  in  the  face  of  these 
exceedingly  hard  times?     I  will  tell  you. 

We  made  it  the  subject  for  consideration 
in  the  prayer  meeting  last  week;  we  tried 
to  interest  the  women;  we  set  the  children 


nf  ihe  Sabl)Hib  school  to  work,  and  you 
hare  the  rei-nlt. 

Desii^e  tbe  financial  result,  tbe  effort  haa 
been  a  mt-ann  of  grace  lo  all  the  people. 


MlMloRSrr  Daj  at  Dubnrr,  Cosi. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  Danbury 
NetM.  giving  an  account  of  a  Bliasionary 
Day  st  Danbury,  Conn.,  October  18,  1885: 

"The  services  held  at  the  Methodist 
church  will  long  be  held  iu  remembrance 
by  all  who  were  present  yesterday.  In  the 
morning  a  large  congregation  listened  to  a 
thrilling  narrative  of  the  beginning  and 
growth  of  the  missiouarj  work  of  the 
different  denominations,  but  more  particu- 
larly of  the  Methodist  Society,  by  Rev.  C. 
C,  McCabe,  o.n..  Corresponding  Secretaiy 
of  tbe  Board  of  Missions.  This  wss  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection,  and  over  $400  were 
pledged  and  collected. 

"At  half  past  twelve  Ihe  Sunday-school 
met  in  the  audience  room,  and  an  Interest- 
ing and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held. 
After  the  regular  opening  exercises  by  the 
BUperinteDdcnt,  a  recitation  was  given  by 
Jessie  Beer^,  entitled  '  The  whole  wide 
world  for  Jesus;'  then  came  the  bringing  in 
of  the  coin. 

"  Last  spring,  at  the  suggestion  of  Super- 
fntendeDt  Osmun,  J.  A.  Ives,  tbeseedamut 
and  florist,  contributed  one  quart  of  seed  ' 
com  of  a  new  variety  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  school  to  plant 
and  raise  corn  for  missions.  YesterJay, 
amid  much  eatbuslasm,  over  six  bushels 
were  brought  in,  the  most  of  it  being  mag- 
nificent corn. 

"  Chaplain  McCabe  immediately  claimed 
a  bag  of  U  to  scatter  through  tbe  West  to 
be  raised  by  the  farmers  for  missions,  and 
it  was  decided  to  send  two  bushols  to  the 
misi^on  rooms  at  Mew  York,  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  chaplain,  and  tbe  balance 
to  be  given  out  next  year  to  the  m«mbers  of 
the  school  and  raise  a  largo  crop,  then  the 
product  to  be  sold  and  the  money  to  go  to 
the  Missionary  Society. 

"  After  the  com  was  all  gathered  Frankle 
Berry,  from  within  a  large  stack  of  cora, 
told  what  com  was  good  for.  and  then 
Chaplain  McCabe  addressed  the  ochool. 
folloired  by  Rev.  Samuel  Scoville,  of 
Stamford.  The  primary  class  sung  a  mia- 
slonary  hymn.  Two  little  girls  told  how 
the  small  seed  planted,  grew  under  God's 
hand  into  large  results,  and  tbe  session 
closed  with  grand  old  Coronation. 

"  In  the  evening  the  church  was  filled, 
and  Dr.  McCabe  delivered  an  eloquent  ser- 
mon, at  its  dose  again  presenting  tbe  cause 
of  miasiona.  About  $250  were  raised. 
making,  with  the  morning  collection  and 
$:S50  pledged  by  tbe  Sabbath-school,  $1,000 
asi  Ihe  offering  of  tbe  Danbury  Church  for 
til  lat' Ions. 

"Tbe  chaplain  Is  making  a  grand  effort 
Lo  raise  $l.iKI0,0<}0  for  missions,  and  tbe 
probabilities  are  be  will  succeed." 
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frottKtRstiKm  in  italg. 

We  have  given  elsewhere  in  this 
number  an  account  of  the  Protestant 
Work  in  Italy,  and  wish  here  to  add 
a  few  facta  respecting  it.  The  *'Gaide 
to  Evangelical  Work  in  Italy"  issued 
at  Florence  last  year  gives  the  names 
of  441  Protestant  pastors,  evangel- 
istf),  and  teachers  in  Italy,  actively 
engaged  in  presenting  the  Troth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. 

It  is  no  eaBy  field  of  labor.  Rev. 
Dr.  Carry,  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Cburoli,  in  an  address  before  a  Bap* 
tist  Convention  in  reitpect  to  the 
Mission  work  of  his  own  Church  in 
Italy,  said: 

"The  difficulties  io  Italy  are  even  greater 
than  were  those  in  the  South  Sea  UUnds  or 
In  China.  Romanism  has  been  iocorpurated 
into  the  very  life  of  the  people  and  has 
been  a  corroding  canker  eating  out  the  pub- 
lic conscience  and  emRSculatiDff  everything 
like  spiritual  life.  Those  who  have  only  seen 
Romanism  in  thli  country  as  modified  by 
our  free  instiluttons  or  realraining  itself 
from  policy,  con  form  no  conception  of 
what  it  and  lt«  blighting  influences  are  in 
Europe.  The  same  power  that  made 
heathen  England  and  heathen  America 
Christlao,  can  convert  pagan  Asia  and  Af- 
rica and  worse  than  pagan  Rome." 

What  Dr.  Curry  here  states  is  ver- 
ified.  by  reports  made  by  our  mission- 
aries in  Italy,  South  America,  and 
Mexico. 

The  article  written  by  Dr.  Vernon 
on  "The  Methodist  Kpigcopal  Church 
in  Italy,"  gives  a  brief  history  of  the 
oommencemeat  and  progroHH  of  the 
Mission.  He  refers  to  the  church 
building  erected  in  Home  in  1875, 
and  dedicated  on  Chrietmae  Day,  a 
picture  of  which  wo  have  given.  Re- 
specting this  buildinsr,  Dr.  Reid,  in 
his  History  of  the  Missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  says: 

The  materials  forming  the  roof  of  our 
church  had  been  seaEoning  in  Rome  for 
ninety  years,  and  have  a  his'.ory  worth  re- 
counting. When  the  French  came  to  Rome 
to  maintain  the  tottering  temporal  power, 


tbo«e  timbers  were  bought  by  papal  funds 

for  roofing  their  stables.  The  Franco  Prus- 
sian wiir  providentially  recalling  the  French 
triinpp,  the  timberH  were  nold  to  Signor  Hob- 
soliiit,  Id  wliofle  niHgazioea  they  wniied, 
flnilly  to  be  lifted  upon  thn»e  Methodist 
walls,  to  shelter  the  jir$t  church  ereetwl  in 
Rome  for  native  Protestunts.  WbathtrHnge 
provideooes  were  biiddin;  and  leafing,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  branches  of  tho<ie 
stalely  trunks  in  the  fragrant  tolitudea  of 
their  far-away  primeval  foresU,  and  by 
what  strange  instrumentalities  those  hewn 
beams  were  wheeled  thilher  to  stand  In 
prolectiog  strength  oTei  the  allar  of  God  I 
It  is  not  the  first  time  the  timbers  of  a  sta- 
ble and  the  firstlings  of  the  gospel  have 
been  In  near  Hn<l  helpful  proximity.  Once 
Again,  lifter  many  centuries,  Bethlehem  and 
Rome  have  something  in  common. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Mis- 
siouary  Society  iesued  last  epring 
^vos  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count: 

"We  report  thii  year  an  unprecedented 
and  encouraging  event  for  our  Conference, 
associated  with  Naples,  where  wc  have  en- 
countered our  severest  trials.  Our  honored 
and  beloved  brother.  Chevalier  Varriale, 
official  member  of  our  N&ple«  Church,  and 
lay  delegate  from  Italy  to  the  Central  Con- 
fercnce,  resides  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  ibe 
city,  at  a  village  called  Soccavo.  on  the 
borders  of  the  Iwy.  Hero  he  owns  a  modest 
home,  with  orange  gardens  and  other  con- 
tiguous grounds  and  plain,  substantial 
buildings.  This  property  ChevsJIer  Var- 
riale has  left  by  will  to  our  Missionary  So- 
ciety (on  the  dca;,h  of  himself  and  wife),  the 
Income  therefrom  to  be  used  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  at  Soccavo  and  vicinity. 
He  has  also  left  to  our  Church  a  beautiful 
little  cemetery,  well  walled  in  with  stone, 
and  cnntalnlng  a  little  mortuary  chapel, 
beneath  which  is  the  tomb  for  himself  and 
wife.  The  Income,  thus  to  be  perpetually 
administered  by  our  C'huich  for  work  under 
our  own  ministry,  will  be  nearly  It.ncifl 
annually,  The  Chevalier's  faithful  man- 
servant, aleo  a  member  of  our  Church,  has 
made  siDiitar  diaposition  of  his  possessions, 
some  hundreds  of  dollars." 

Dr.  Venion  aho  inforniB  us  that  the 
Mission  has  just  published  in  Italian, 
through  the  timely  aid  of  the  Tract 
Society,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Sulzberger's 
"Expuuitiun  of  the  Twenty-Kive  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion,  and  of  the  Princi- 
pal Doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Kpia- 
oopal  Church."  The  translation  from 
the  German,  with  additional  notes, 
was  made  by  Rev.  D.  Pobiuelli,  n.u., 
the  Methodist  pastor  at  Naples.  It  is 
a  handsome  12nio.  volame  of  282 
pages.  I 


|n(tho4«  of  ^aisluB  l^iyfionary 
^oury.  J 

Much     more    missionary     money 
could  beeasily  raised  by  our  ohurcbc 
if    some  method    was    adopted  hi 
which  all  the  membentof  the  congr 
gation  could  be  reachfd. 

The  Btatemcot  made  by  Secretar 
McCabe,  that  "Of  our  1,800,000 
Methodists  there  are  1,000,000  who 
give  nothing  to  missions,"  shows 
that  either  our  people  have  DOt  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  or  our  methods 
are  very  defective.  fl 

In  many  ohnrches,  the  ooUeotion  ii^ 
atisigned  to  a  certain  Sunday  of  the 
year.     No  effort  is  made  to  prepartfl 
the  people  for  the  occasion.     No  in^' 
fltrnctive  appeal  is  made  at  the  time. 
Many  who  are  present  give  nothing, 
or  make  00  larger  conlributiou  than 
they  do  to  the  usual  collection  for 
church  expenses.      Those  who  may 
be  absent  on  that  day  are  not  after- ^ 
ward  asked  to  give.  ^| 

Such  a  mode  is  of  comparatively 
little  profit  to  either  the  church  M^ 
home  or  the  work  abroad.  ■ 

Some  plan  should  be  adopted  for 
reaching  every  man,  woman  and 
ohildj  scouring  from  them  a  yearly 
contribution  for  the  purpose  of  aid* 
ing  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  the. 
Heathen. 

It  is  needed  as  a  means  of  grace  1 
the   givers,    and  equally    needed 
the  effort  to  evangelize  the   world 
both  iu  our  own  and  in  foreign  landa.1 

The    pastor  shoald  see   that 
people  have  information  as   to  tb 
condition  of  the  great  harvest  field 
what  is  being  done,  and  what  is  the] 
duty  of  the  Christian  obarch  in   re* 
apecttoit. 

Then,  let  all  the  members  of   the 
congregation,  young  and  old,  b«  seen 
by  the  pastor,  or  if   this   cannot  be 
done,  let  their  names   be  given   to 
some  one  eUe   who  will  promise  to 
call  upon  every  one,  to  ascertain  how 
mnoh  wilt  be  given  by  them  monthly  I 
or  quarterly  for  missions.     This  is  to  1 
be  followed  up  by  seeing  that  coUl 
lectors  call  upon  the  subscribers  at  the] 
regnlar  time  and  make  the  ooUeo-J 
tions. 

An  average  of  five  oeote  a  month 
from  every  member  of  the  ohnroh 
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and  of  the  ooogregation  can  b«  se- 
«ared  in  every  Metlindist  Kpiaco))&l 
Chnrch  in  the  Cuited  Stater,  and 
this  would  give  ns  from  our  church 
members  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
from  those  not  members  of  the 
ofanrob,  but  regular  chnrch  attend- 
tnU,  ftt  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
nore. 

We  are  here  aBking  for  an  average 
of  only  sixty  cents  a  year  from  each 
oiiorch  member. 

The  church  members  in  the  East 
German  Conference  last  year  con- 
tributed for  missione  an  average  of 
♦1.12;  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 
91.00;  Southern  (rerman  Conference, 
82  cents;  Baltimore  Conference,  73 
cents;  Kew  York  Conference,  73 
cents;  New  York  East  Conference, 
4)9  cents;  Rock  River  Conference, 
<)9  cents;  Central  Pennsylvania  Con- 
ference, 04  cents;  Went  German 
Conference,  64  cents;  Norwegian 
and  Danish  Conference,  60  cents. 
All  the  others  fall  short  of  this. 

Where  is  there  a  Conference  in 
our  Methodism  that  cannot  do  as 
well  as  our  German  Conferences? 
There  is  the  ability.  Let  a  system- 
atic effort  be  made  to  bring  up  the 
average. 

Give  tlie  Missionary  Society  at 
least  an  average  offiveoentsa  month 
from  every  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  from  every 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Sunday  schools. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Stnnlz,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at 
Le  Grand,  Iowa,  writes  as  follows  ae 
to  his  method  of  raising  missionary 
money : 

"Pint,  I  put  about  three  dollars  of  what 
I  propose  giving  to  mlsBionfi  into  misBiOQ 
%ij  Incts  antl  ioformitl  ion  of  &!)  kiods,  sod 
when  1  go  out  to  do  paaloral  work  these 
are  dropp<d  on  centre  tables,  and  put  into 
IIk  hands  of  the  people  Id  sll  coDceivable 
ways. 

"Then  I  prepare  a  series  of  serinotiB  on 
the  subject  of  missions,  snd  preach  them 
with  mU  mp  might.  I  close  this  iterieii  of 
aermoas  with  an  appeal  fonubsoriptionsto 
Ibe  cause,  and  tbo  mooey  comes. 

"It  Is  Ihe  iDrormalioD  that  people  need. 
If  the  Church  knew  the  dcgraclAlioa  of 
heathen  lands-,  if  she  knew  the  sufTerin)? 
•od  triumph  of  mifsioaaries  among  Ibem^ 
if  she  knew  the  desperate,  crying  need  of 
men  and  means  to  properly  carry  on  the 


work  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  our 
Christ,  ber  money  would  be  at  the  bidding 
or  the  MiBiionary  Society." 


Tbe  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  is  always  one  of  great 
interest  and  profit^  and  its  plans  in 
this  respect  might  well  be  imitated 
by  the  boards  of  other  missionary 
societies. 

The  seventy-fifth  anniversary  held 
in  Boston,  October  13-16,  awakened 
a  deep  enthusiasm.  It  was  reported 
that  the  expenditures  during  tht* 
year  for  missions  were  $721,153.01; 
salaries  of  secretaries  and  tbei  r 
traveling  expenses,  and  the  traveling 
expensesof  missionaries  visiting  the 
churches,  expenses  of  Treasurer's 
Department  and  offices  in  Boston  and 
New  York,  •31,008.53;  publications, 
after  deducting  amount  received 
from  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments, $3,090.rj;  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $«5&,2dl.66.  The  re- 
ceipts    fr«m      all      sources      were 

$656,226.88. 

All  the  officers  of  last  year  were  re- 
elected. The  following  new  corpor- 
ate members  of  the  board  were  elect- 
ed. Rev.  Michael  Bamham,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.;  John  L.  Barry,  of  Bos- 
ton; Royal  C.  Ta(t,  of  Providence; 
Prof.  George  X>.  Fisher,  d,d.,  of  Fall 
River,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Dr.  M.  E.  Strieby, 
of  New  York. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  treasurer's  accounts, 
although  they  had  been  previously 
examined  and  approved  by  the  And- 
iting  Committee.  The  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Des  Moloee, 
Iowa,  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Withrow, 
of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon. 

Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  address  be- 
fore the  Board,  said: 

I  believe  thai  missions  furolsh  the  only 
ground  for  Christian  unity  in  the  world. 
Barbarism  tends  to  uniformity,  culture  to 
individualism.  I  am  willing  other  sects 
should  have  all  the  ptcuHartUes  they  want. 
If  wfl  can  have  unity  In  sphit.  I  wonder 
sometimes  how  much  the  power  of  these 
meeiiugs  is  to  go  abroad.  There  bastweu 
a  real  enthusiasm,  not  one  Bimobited.  The 
question  is,  how  far  is  it  to  goT  If  we 
absorb  this  so  that  we  can  carry  to  our 
homes  a  holy  eDthuslasm,  the  kingdom  of 
Chiiet  will  be  advanced,  and  eternity  will 


end    before  tbe  tffect  of    these  meetinga 
will  be  exhausted. 

In  our  Notes  from  tbe  Churches 
on  a  subsequent  page  will  be  found 
the  report  respecting  each  of  the  Mis- 
sion Fields  under  the  oare  of  the 
Board. 

^ivldins  the  World  for  <f  inttarli^x- 

There  ought  to  be  enoagh  of  spir-' 
itnality  in  the  different  brauches  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  produce  har- 
mony in  the  efforts  being  made  to' 
evangelize  the  heathen  world. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  great 
advantage  to  be  secured  by  union  in 
missionary  effort. 

Why  sbonld  there  be  four  or  more 
Mothodtsms  in  China  and  Japan? 
Why  should  the  natives  in  these  same 
countries  be  called  upon  to  examine 
into  the  differences  between  the  sev- 
eral Presbyterian  denominations? 

The  great  need  of  urging  forward 
at  once  the  army  of  Christ  in  its  con- 
test with  heathendom,  ought  to  over- 
shadow all  minor  considerations,  and 
we  welcome  any  plan  which  will  the 
more  speedily  bring  about  the  desired 
result. 

At  a  large  meeting  held  in  North- 
field,  Mass.,  in  August,  composed  of 
leading  men  from  the  different  de- 
nominations, the  following  was  unan- 
imously adopted: 

Rewiv«d,  As  those  gathered  lo  tbe  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  Qod  this  lllb  day  of 
August,  1885,  that  this  conference  appoint 
a  committee  of  seven  lo  prepare  and  iuue 
a  circular  letter  addressed  to  Christian  dis- 
ciples of  every  name,  calling  them  to  united 
prayer  for  a  mlghly  effusion  of  the  spiiit 
on  all  ministers,  misslonariefi,  evangelists, 
Cbristian  tcachcn  and  workers,  and  sug- 
gesting that  at  some  great  world  centre  at 
an  early  dale  a  world  council  be  called  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  dittributiou,  oc- 
cupation and  speedy  evangelization  of  all 
dislriclB  of  tbe  earth  now  destitute  of  the 
gospeL 

The  committee  on  this  missionary 
council  are  Rev,  Dr.  Pierson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Chairman;  Rev.  Dr.  Gor- 
don, of  Boston;  Kev.  Dr.  L,  W.  Man- 
hall,  of  Indianapolis;  Rev.  Dr,  Geo. 
F.  Pentecost,  of  Brooklyn;  J.  E.  K. 
Studd,  of  London;  Rev.  Wm.  Aab- 
more,  of  China,  and  Mias  £,  Dryer, 
of  Chicago. 
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The  Rev.  Joel  A.  Smiib,  of  the  China 
MissiOD,  has  returned  to  the  UDited  St&tes. 

The  address  of  Rot.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  the 
South  American  Mission,  Is  now  Dansville, 
Mew  Vork. 

Id  giving  the  divlsioDB  of  Italy,  on  page 
481,  we  omitted  those  of  Venice,  Emilia 
aod  Rome. 

ReT.  F.  D.  Newbouse  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  a  miaaionary  to  South  India,  and 
will  sail  about  December  1. 

The  address  of  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wood,  wife 
of  the  Superintendent  of  our  South  Ameri- 
can Misjilon.  Is  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Wo  expected  to  give  in  this  number  the 
portrait  of  Kuv.  Dr.  Leroy  M.  Vernon,  of 
Italy,  bul  it  was  not  receivod  In  time.  It 
will  appear  in  our  next. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  the  latest 
statistics  we  can  procure  of  all  the  tniasiDD- 
ary  soctolics  of  the  world,  making  it  a  very 
valuable  number  for  future  reference. 

Try  the  monthly  missionary  concert. 
Let  It  be  appointed  for  Uie  second  Sunday 
of  each  month,  or  the  prayer  meeting 
night  after  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month. 

Hr.  Cbarks  Nichols,  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  bequeaths  $l.OtK)  to  Bishop  Taylor's 
African  missions;  $1,000  to  East  Oreen- 
wich  Academy,  and  |1,000  to  nur  Miuion- 
ary  Society. 

We  are  indebted  for  our  article  on  "  Mis- 
sion Bands  for  tlie  Children."  to  a  small 
leaflet  sent  us  by  the  author.  Mrs.  a  M. 
narris,  of  the  Cumberlaut]  PreAbyierian 
Church,  at  Nashville,  Tvon. 

The  Oeneral  Missionary  Committee  of 
UieMethodist  HpibCopBl  Cburcb  will  open 
ItasessioD  for  1886at  the  Mission  Rooms, 
805  Bnwiway,  New  Yoik  city,  on  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  5.  at  10  oclock  A.M. 

Three  Chinese  consuls,  by  appointment 
of  the  Chinese  government,  InvcHtigated 
the  mapeacre  of  their  countrymen  in 
Wyoming,  nod  found,  to  their  astonish 
ment,  that  none  of  the  persecutors  were 
natives  of  the  United  Stales.  They  had 
DO  more  claim  to  a  home  in  this  country 
than  the  Cbineae. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Nathan  Sites  left  his  home 
at  Delaware,  Ohio,  October  10,  to  sail  for 
FoHchow.  China,  from  Sun  Francisco,  on 
the  17lh.  He  goes  out  alone.  Mrs.  Bites 
remntns  with  her  children— a  son,  Junior, 
and  a  daughter,  Freshman,  in  the  Ohio 
Weeleyan  University,  and  the  two  little 
ODes',  nine  and  seven  reipectively,  in  the 
public  schools. 

Rev.  0.  H.  Ad&iQS,  at  the  head  of  the 
Atizona  Mission,  writes  as  follows:  "Ari 
zona  is  beyond  her  apportionment  in  the 
great  Million  Dollar  scheme.  We  have 
railed  more  than  two  dollars  per  member. 
We'll  hoist  the  banner  at  the  topmost  height 
in  this  Boutbwestern  comer  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  to^U  luep  U  tJure." 


Tbe  Btory  of  "  Gopel  Chamar."  ccm- 
men«cd  on  page  611,  was  sent  us  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Parker,  bul  we  find  on  eonsuliing  his 
letter,  that  he  writes  it  was  taken  from  a 
paper  published  In  India,  and,  while  he 
is  not  its  author,  he  has  sent  it  to  us  that 
we  may  sec  the  power  of  caste,  and  bow 
persons  may  regain  it  when  lost. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  Butler  h&s 
been  changed  from  Boston  to  Bennington 
street,  Newton,  Mass.  His  new  book 
"From  Boston  to  HareiUy  and  Return"  is 
now  in  press,  and  will  be  published  about 
thefiftb  day  of  November,  by  Pliillips  & 
Hunt,  "New  York;  price  $1.5l\  It  promises 
to  ho  of  much  interest  and  value.  Send  on 
the  orders  for  it. 

The  New  Mexico  Mission  convened  in 
Santa  Fe.  October  1,  Bishop  Fowler  pre- 
siding. The  Rev.  W.  It.  KIstler  was 
elected  Secretary.  This  is  the  first  eeeeton 
of  the  English  speaking  work.  Ten  charges 
were  represented,  two  having  been  taking 
been  taken  up  during  the  year;  1$3  mem- 
bers are  reported,  and  the  "  million  dollar 
line  "  was  reached  in  mission  collections. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  exceeding 
hopeful. 

We  give  in  this  number  an  article  from 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson,  pastor  of  ]Jethany 
Preabyterian  Church,  in  Pbiladelpbla.  In 
our  issues  for  February,  Match.  April. 
May,  and  June,  wo  bad  articles  from  Dr. 
Pierson  on  "  Oml's  Everlasting  Sign."  We 
have  now  received  from  him  copy  for  the 
two  ccDcluding  articles  of  the  series.  No. 
d,  on  "  The  Indirect  Intluenco  of  the  Gos- 
pel "  will  Appear  next  mouth,  and  No.  7. 
on  "The  Reflex  Influence  of  Missions" 
will  be  given  in  January. 

On  October  21,  there  sailed  from  New 
tbe  following  to  reinforce  our  Methodist 
miasiona  in  India:  Rev.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott, 
wife  and  son.  return  to  North  India;  Rev. 
John  C.  Butcher,  M.D..  Miss  Sarah 
Louck  and  Miss  Lucy  J.  Kjle.  for  North 
India;  Rev.  C.  R.  Thoburn,  Rev.  A.  O. 
Creamer,  R'sv.  C.  M.  Milltr  and  wile, 
Rev.  W.  A.  Carroll  and  wife.  Mias  Julia 
Wlsner  and  Ml«  iUry  C.  Elliott,  for 
South  India.  Tbe  four  young  ladies  are 
M&t  out  by  the  Womans'  Mts»ionury 
Society. 

Tbe  Rev.  Henry  M,  Willis,  one  of  Bishop 
Taylor's  African  expedition,  died  at  Bi'a 
August  31,  He  and  his  wife  left  ^layuniba 
on  August  7.  "The  reason  of  their  leaving 
was  in  part  the  health  of  his  wife,  aUo  to 
rrpresent  the  mission  work  in  Africa  and 
its  pressing  needs  to  the  Christian  Church 
of  this  country.  After  twt-lvedays  sail  they 
stopped  at  Old  Calabar,  wbicli  is  40  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  Niger.  They 
remained  here  four  daya.  While  here  he 
contracted  the  African  bilious  fever,  and 
seven  daya  afterward  he  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea."  His  wife  has  returned  to 
the  United  Statea. 


Brother  Richard  Grant  writee.  on  Oct  3d, 
to  the  ChrUUan  Standard:  "Tomorrow. 
Brother  Henry  E.  Benoit,  of  Canada,  lately 
aswciated  with  the  Salvation  Army. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  will  sail  on  the  steamer 
C7(Vy  of  Chicago.  Inman  Line  to  Liverpool, 
thence  on  the  African  line  to  Mayumba, 
and  from  there  he  will  go  to  Hamby,  to 
join  Brother  Nurlham.  This  la  a  French 
Colony,  and  he  goes  to  preach  and  teach  in 
tbe  French  languge.  He  will  be  one  more 
added  to  tbe  Bishop  Taylor  Band  to  give 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  ihe  glory  of 
God  in  the  face  of  JcauB  Christ.  1,/et  God's 
people  continue  to  pray  for  their  success." 

Jamts  F.  Rusling.  President  of  tbe 
slonary  Society  in  the  State  Street  Met 
dist  Episcopal  Church  in  Trenton.  N.  X? 
has  adopttd  the  f'-illowlng  plan  in  the  Sao- 
day  school :  "We  have  only  ten  fnlsainnar; 
Sundays  per  >ear,  becaaseof  the  eumner 
months,  and  hence  I  divided  the  rtasaealBta 
ten  sections,  and  gave  each  a  scpurale  mis- 
sionary field,  wiUi  a  teacher  in  charge  of 
and  responsible  for  his  or  her  srctlon.  This 
plan  worked  beautifully.  It  inierealed 
everybody,  and  ufually  givee  uaarich  feaM 
of  misslonitry  facts,  etc.,  each  month.  It 
is  amazing  how  the  classes  go  to  work  and 
hunt  lip  information  as  to  their  fields,  etc, 
and  tbe  best  of  all  is.  it  has  largely  ia- 
crcaat'd  our  collectiona  Of  course,  wa 
change  tbe  'field'  from  year  to  year." 


From  OtiT  Uisaioni. 


Rev.  J.  H  Johnson,  Presiding  Elder  la 
Norway,  writes:  "I  have  Jubt  finished  tba 
work  of  the  first  qaarter.  The  outlook  for 
the  year  Is  encouraging.  Revival  work  Is 
already  in  progress.  Last  Sunday  we  had 
quarterly  meeting  here  in  Laurvig.  It  wai 
a  blcfsed  day;  twenty  persons  were  receiv- 
ed into  full  memberahip,  and  many  more 
are  coming." 

Rev.  T.  Craven  writes  from  Lacknow, 
India.  August  lOth,  to  Dr.  Held:  "Tour 
letter  with  enclosure,  $300.  the  same  being 
a  donation  from  Mr.  Chas.  Foster,  of  PhQ- 
adolphia.  for  the  printing  of  'The  Story  of 
the  Gosper  in  Urdu  and  Ilindi,  la  receiTed. 
A  strange  coincidence  that  Mr.  Foster's  do- 
nation of  150  plates  for  the  work  shoold 
reach  us  at  the  very  time  a  translation  of 
the  manuscript  or  English  book  abould 
come  from  the  beat  man  to  do  the  transla- 
tion in  this  mission,  vis ,  Rev.  Zahur  ul 
llaqq.  the  Presiding  Elder  of  ihe  Amroha 
District.    God  bless  Mr.  Foster." 

Rev.  T.  Craven  writes  from  Cawnpore, 
India,  September  13:  "Dr.  Thoburn  is 
resting  here  on  his  way  from  Simla  to  Cal- 
cutta. Dr.  Stone,  (of  Bombay),  haa  Ikko 
assisting  Brother  Maxwell  here. 
special  meetings  have  resulted  is' 
good.  There  have  been  many  conversi( 
I  hear  that  Brother  Buck  is  tietter  si 
his  arrival  in  the  Hillp.  The  new  cbi 
in  Cawnpore  has  been  filled  by  large 


gragatioDS  em  aioce  it  was  opened  io  July. 
There  is  nni  %  fioer  opporiunily  for  work 
io  kll  the  North  India  Confereocti  tb&n  U 
preeenled  here." 


A  Btnm*  VMtOT  U  Chimh. 

»T  BKt-  HAKCCB  L.  TaVT. 

hvX  Sunday  afteniooa,  afl«r  Sunday 
■cbool,  one  of  our  Chinese  preachers 
bnnight  into  my  study  a  Korean,  who 
was  trying  to  find  a  certain  foreij^ner. 
Thla  Korean  ipoke  Chlneec  well,  and  one 
«r  two  wordi  apprnximatlng  EDglieh.  Ue 
Hid  th«t  the  Foreigner,  for  whom  he  was 
toquiriog,  was  going  to  Korea  to  search 
for  what  be  said  ilie  foreigner  called 
"goal."  meaniog  gold. 

Bappeniog  Io  have  a  few  copies  of  Ko- 
rean gospels  and  catechisms,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  a  Japaneae  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  while  In 
Korea,  I  nhowed  him  some,  which  he  at 
onco  hegun  to  read  with  Hvidily  in  a  sing- 
song manner,  like  Budilbiiit  priesu. 

After  reading  awhile.he  suddenly  stopped, 
and.  looking  up  in  my  face,  said,  "Do  you 
know  bow  wc  read  such  books  in  Korea?" 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  be  kncc^lcd 
down  by  the  side  of  the  desk,  remarking 
Ita&l  such  sacred  books  demanded  a  rever 
«atSal  altitude  in  their  reading. 

The  Chinese  preacher  waa  much  inter- 
Mted  in  this  Korean  and  in  our  convcrsa- 
tlon.  as  I  told  him  that  the  Methodist 
Church  had  }ust  commence<l  mlMion  work 
In  Korea,  and  that  now  one  of  our  mis 
aionary  doclora  was  studying  in  the  capi- 
U),  Seoul. 

This  C  riflUan  Cbinamaa  eagerly  inquir- 
ed whether  any  Chinew  preachers  would 
be  sent  OTer  there  to  help  along  the  good 
work.  I  told  him  that,  since  the  Japanese 
outnumbered  the  Chinese  in  most  of  the 
Korean  ports,  If  any,  besides  Americana 
and  Europeans  were  sent  there,  that  the 
Japanese  Christians  would  probably  have 
Um  first  chance. 

His  ardor  seemed  a  tittle  abated,  as  he  re- 
narked  that  he  had  beard  that  the  Japan- 
ese Christians  were  zealous  and  were  ra- 
pidly increasing  in  number  and  influence. 

When  this  strange  visitor  left,  bowing 
politely  and  carrying  in  his  band  a  gospel 
and  a  few  pamphlets  in  his  native  language, 
be  was  cordially  invited,  while  to  Tiontsin, 
to  attend  our  Sunday  services. 
^_^  Tientun.  Sept.  1,  1SS3. 

f^^  Mikop  Tajlor*!  AfrlriB  Expvdltloa. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Kichard  Grant 
for  the  following  extmcls  frora  a  letter 
written   by   Bishop   Taylor  to  him  from 

I      Doado,  Africa,  July  13: 

[  wrote  Brother  Withcy  from  Nhange- 
pcpo.  June  21,  requesting  all  our  people 
•till  In  Loanda,  who  were  booked  for  the 
Interior,  Io  come  to  Dondo  by  the  first 
abeamer.  It  la  now  a  month  lacking  three 
days  and  we  have  ha  1  no  reply. 


ArRICA. 

Presuming  they  should  be  here  by  this 
time,  I  have  come  here  with  Brother  Mc 
Lean  and  Henry  Kelly,  our  faithful  young 
black  fellow  from  Liberia.  We  walked 
from  KhangR  to  this  place.  B fly  one  miles 
in  two  and  a  half  days,  and  brought  with 
us  twelve  of  our  farm  laborers,  aud  have 
engaged  many  moto  carriers  to  take  our 
people  ID  land. 

On  our  anival  here  oa  yesterday  we 
searched  diligently  for  information  in  re- 
gnrd  to  our  people,  but  found  none. 

The  Coacro  river  is  very  low,  owing  to 
the  interior  drought  for  two  years  piet, 
and  the  &teameiB,  instead  of  coming  from 
Loanda  in  four  days,  the  usual  time,  the 
last  one  took  fifteen  days  to  come  to  a 
point  6fty  miles  below  here. 

We  are  getting  used  to  the  delays,  so 
common  in  this  country,  anil  feci  no  dis- 
couragement nor  anxiety  respecting  the 
transit  of  our  people. 

We  have  commenced  school  work  at 
Khangepepo  and  at  Pungo  Andongo— 30 
miles  further  Inland.  Bro.  W.  P.  Dodson 
is  teaching  at  the  first  place  and  Bro.  Rev. 
Joseph  Wilks  at  the  second. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  immedi- 
ate support  of  those  who  cao  render  direct 
service  to  the  people.  Such  laiwrers  get 
a  direct  return  for  their  labors  under  '  "prin- 
ciple No.  'Z."  Men  with  large  families  must 
go  in  at  firht  uuder  "pilnciple  No.  1/'  the 
Pauline  pioneer  tent  making  principle. 

Wm.  H.  Mead,  for  example,  has  a  wife 
and  six  children.  I  wish  I  bad  forty  such 
families  at  my  command  for  Africa.  Only 
one  or  two  as  yet  of  the  eight  In  that  fam- 
ily can  do  efficient  i!erTice  ss  teachora,  so 
moat  dig,  on  principle  Nu.  1. 

Where  shall  they  digt  Anywhere  in  the 
vast  uncultivated  regions  of  this  country, 
under  the  native  pre-emptive  law,  resting 
title  in  settlement  and  possession.  But.  as 
the  Governor-General  ofTered  to  give  us 
land,  we  hare  staked  out  our  patch  to  re- 
ceive as  a  government  grsut  about  3,800 
acres,  every  acre  of  which  is  available  for 
such  a  variety  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
grains,  as  cannot  be  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

We  employ  native  laborers  Io  help  us 
open  up  what  we  needat  present.  We  pay 
each  man  three  cents  a  day  for  rations  and 
one  yard  of  cloth  for  wages,  thecloth  being 
that  given  us  by  Brothers  Flint  and  An- 
thony at  Fall  River. 

We  are  now  planting  near  a  water  sup- 
ply for  Irrigation  as  we  are  In  the  midst  of 
the  dry  season.  Wo  have  seed  in  great  va- 
riety now  germinating.  We  have  set  out 
an  orchard  of  over  30O  banana  trees,  many 
of  them  six  feet  high.  We  have  also  4(W 
pineapple  plants  large  enough  for  fruit 
bearing  In  six  months. 

So  Brother  Mead  can  not  only  f«ed  his 
own  family,  but  feed  all  the  missionaries 
that  you  can  send  as  long  as  they  can  stay 
with  or  near  him,  and,  as  wc  expect  to 
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make  that  a  receiving  station  with  a  traln- 
iog  school  for  missionaries,  many  wilt  stop 
there  for  months  at  no  coat  to  the  transit 
fund. 

Thus  the  heavy  expense  of  gelling  io  thh 
Qrit  expedition  will  be  cut  down  to  a  verj 
small  fraction  for  those  who  may  come  ta 
hereafter. 

At  Pungo  Andongo  we  diall  have  no 
farming  operations,  because  the  school 
Work  and  pastorate  will  support  Brother 
and  Sister  Wilks. 

I  intimated  I  should  probably  settle  Bro. 
Withey  and  family  at  Nbange  pi^po,  partly 
beeause  of  the  delicate  condition  of  their 
health  aad  the  difficulty  of  getting  carriers 
to  take  them  to  Matange  as  I  bad  assigned. 
If  I  find  them  well  and  strong  and  carriers 
to  take  thorn,  I  prefer  to  settle  them  at 
lilalange. 

Look  up  for  us  good  men  and  women  to 
be  held  in  reserve  for  our  call  for  South 
Central  Africa  when  we  get  these  settled. 


Canspor*  MotlivdUm. 

■  X  BMV,  J.  9.  ITOK*. 

It  is  most  evident  that  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  come  to  Cawnp<xei. 
An  English  officer  remarked  a  few  days 
ago,  "  Why  these  Americans  are  more  to 
t>e  feared  than  the  Russians— they  are  over 
running  India.  See  how  they  are  (Wttling 
down  in  the  cityof  Cawnpora,  and  poasesa- 
iog  themselres  of  the  best  sites  in  the 
place.  One  can't  find  space  for  lawn  tenala 
on  account  of  these  AmL>rican  missionaries 
taking  up  all  the  eligible  places. "  He  said 
this  as  banter,  yet  there  was  a  grain  ot 
truth  in  his  confession  that  we  were  doing 
more,  or  at  any  rate,  apparently  speadlof 
more  money  than  the  English  Church 
mission. 

In  moving  about  on  this  ball  of  oars  I 
have  always  been  struck  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Romish  Church,  displayed  in  its  eeloe 
tion  and  occupation  In  strength  of  the  best 
building  site,  and  the  most  strategic  posi- 
tions. Here  Helbodism  has  evideatly  takes 
heed. 

As  I  go  back  to  my  work  in  Bambay,  I 
shall  carry  with  me  an  impression  of  the 
poaltton  held  in  force  by  our  church  in 
this  city,  of  wars  and  horrors  as  we  look 
bock,  of  enterprise  and  progress  ss  we  look 
ahead,  this Cawnpore  on  the  granges, 

I  am  a  member  of  the  South  India  Ooa- 
ference — may  Its  shadow  never  grow  less— 
but  I  am  ready  to  pay  a  hearty  tribute  ta 
the  "  workmen  who  need  not  be  ashamed  ** 
in  this  field. 

I  am  writing  these  not«K  in  the  parsoa- 
age,  occupied  now  by  Rev.  Allan  Maxwell 
and  his  family,  i.e.,  Mrs.  M.  and  the  veriest 
Yankee  baby  you  ever  aiw  or  beard.  This 
beautiful  building  was  erected  by  Brother 
Gladwin,  who  now  is  Captain  O.  of  the 
Bilvation  Army. 

While  he  sleeps  In  caves,  or  sits  medita- 
ting under  trees,  or  wanders  wJtJi  open  t 
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like  a  begging  friar  through  the  vUIagea 
atkiDg  for  rice  aiid  corn  to  eat,  bii  buccci- 
•or  lives  in  ihU  loveUcst  of  Cawopore 
hcmieB,  lurrouDded  by  gardens  gre«n, 
flowering  and  beautiful— and  why  shouldn't 

her 

Near  bj  is  the  church  in  which  we  are 
now  couducting  revival  services.  The 
beautiful  surroundings  have  not  interfered 
with  the  blrs&ing  of  the  I^ord,  for  numben 
have  betn  converted,  and  we  are  having  a 
glorious  oieetiog. 

Ttiis  is  the  Eoglish  Church.  It  is 
crowded  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  fairly 
filled  at  the  seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
•ervice.  Within  a  stone's  throw  i«  a  large 
ooDtmodiouH  building.  Id  the  ceotreof  a 
fine  campus  stands  the  Memorial  Boys' 
Scdiool  of  Cawnpore,  and  across  the  sirect 
from  it,  hidden  amoog  the  trees  aod 
afaniba,  is  the  home  of  the  principal,  Pio- 
feasor  Foote,  and  his  collt^ague.  Professor 
Xooroe.  Three  miles  away  up  the  Ganges 
aod  on  its  very  banks  is  the  Girls'  School. 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mies  Easion. 

These  three  iustilutinQs,  church,  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  are  ED^lisb,  and  are  self 
■upporling  to  a  large  extent  They  are 
flourishing,  and  arc  doing  practical  and 
thorough  mission  work  among  a  ptople 
irho  need  Jesus  bb  much  as  do  the  Hindus 
uid  Mohammtdans  that  t-olist  the  atlea- 
tion  of  the  other  missiooBitefl. 

I  wish  1  could  tell  ynu  how  t  was  im 
presedbyibe  Methodist  Church  recently 
dedicated  in  the  native  city.  Its  spire,  iu 
dock,  its  lou'l  sounding  beJl,  its  commo- 
dious and  well  arranged  audilerlum,  with 
pulpit  aod  galleries,  its  school  rooms  in  the 
rear;  I  was  imprts»ed  when  I  saw  the 
foundations  two  years  sgo,  aud  listened  to 
Brother  McQrew's  dreams  about  what  vas 
to  be;  but  latit  Sunday  naoming  I  saw  that 
church  with  a  baxaar  audience  crowding 
it. 

1  heard  the  murmur  of  voices— I  should 
aay  the  babel  of  voices  from  thai  moiley 
crowd:  I  beard  them  sing:  I  saw  tbem 
divided  into  classes,  for  it  waslheSunday- 
aehool  hour;  I  heard  the  teachers;  I  visiiod 
the  daasiB,  and  I  tell  you  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  il. 

No  one  need  say  natives  won't  tnter 
ehurobes.  They  pack  this  church  with 
idolatry,  fanatictsm  aod  want  —  gr  im, 
gsnint,  awful,  because  «^i  want.  They 
msh  in  when  the  doors  are  thronn  open; 
Ihcy  pack  ground  fioor  and  galleries,  aod 
then  by  hundreds  thrcug  windows  and 
doors  to  hear  the  "sweet  story  of  old." 

The  Eoglith  cODgTegation  contribute 
quite  a  number  of  workmen  to  the  force 
of  Sucday  icbool  teachers  in  this  rapidly 
opening  and  exceedingly  promising  brAOch 
of  mission  work.  A  number  of  ibe  laHits 
of  the  church  also  conduct  servanu'  meet 
lags  on  Sabbath  among  those  hum  ble  mem- 
bers of  their  houFehnlds.  This  work  Is 
ftvldtoUy  of  Gud      B«(oro  closing  ibis  let 


ter  I  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  ladjes  of  the  American  Board  of  the 
Missions.  1  have  had  the  pleasure  of  in- 
epecting  the  work  of  these  elect  women  in 
Calcutta  under  Miss  Hook,  in  Allahabad, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Hiss  Laihrop, 
and  in  Oawnpcrc.  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Ward  and  Miss  Gardiner. 

We  read  in  the  Oospfils  of  certain  devout 
women  who  ministered  to  Him;  »>  dn 
these  Ohrisliao  ladies  in  India.  TLere  is 
the  warmest  sympathy  between  their  work 
and  ours.  This  Cawnpore  band  of  Ameri 
caus  Is  a  brother  and  alHlcrb'iod  nf  c'l- 
workers,  together,  with,  ft)r,  ancl  inChrint. 

Catonport,  India. 

Aniasl  ll««tliir  of  th«  impmn  CoRfercire, 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Japan  Con- 
ference WAS  held  in  Tokio,  Japan,  com- 
mencing Sept.  2,  Bev.  Dr.  Jlaelay  presid- 
ing. This  coDfcrence  was  organized  oue 
year  ago  by  Bishop  Wiley,  ll  then  had  18 
foreign  aod  24  natire  preachers  and  907 
members  ami  over  200  probationers. 

Bev,  M.  C.  Harris  writes  of  the  Confer- 
ence now  held: 

"The  reports  indicated  a  healthy  growth. 
Our  907  members  have  grown  to  1,254,  and 
the  bspllsms  numbtr  over  400.  The  conlrl 
bulioDsliave  iQcrrasedahouta  hundred  per 
cent,  though  tbo  past  year  has  been  a  bard 
one,  owing  to  extreme  financial  deprfsalon. 
Our  church  at  Hakodate  remains  the  ban 
ner  church  of  the  Confertnce.  The  mem 
bers  gave  last  year  seven  yen  (seven  silver 
dollars)  per  head,  and  are  happy  over  it. 
The  First  Church  in  Tokio  baa  now  be 
come  entirety  aelf  supporting.  Maoy  of  its 
members  give  in  eighths  aod  in  tenths  of 
their  worldly  income.  Other  church*  s  sre 
on  the  road  to  independence,  and  vrill  soon 
swing  clear.  The  amount  contributed  for 
eelf  help  is  about  $2,000.  I  trust  these  fads 
will  tend  to  allay  any  doubts  as  to  the  ulti 
mate  iadependtnce  of  the  native  church  of 
Japan. 

"Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  la- 
dicate  a  growing  Inclination  toward  the 
gospel.  In  the  face  of  all  these  signs  nf 
promise,  we  have  asked  for  seveo  additional 
workers  to  \n  sent  to  us.  We  ask  for  a 
large  slice  of  the  million'  to  mtet  the  prea 
ent  exigencies  of  this  most  promising  field. 
Below  we  give  the 

irrOWTMENTS. 

B*BT  Tokio  Disraifi^M.  C.  Harris, 
P.  E. 

AsakaM.  S.  Tamamushi. 

Tsukiji,  Y.  Albara. 

Sakayama.  M-  Takeshila. 

Sendsi,  to  be  supplied. 

Shirakuwa,  to  be  supplied, 

Yamagata  aod  Tendo,  £.  Kosaka. 

Shlmt  sa,  I.  Hoada. 

W.  F.  M.  S.— Tokio  Hom*-,  Miss  Atkin 
son,  Mi£S  Wateon;  Miss  Spencer — woman's 
work.  Assistant  missionarr.  Mrr.  W.  C. 
,  Kitcbin— woman's  work, 


MscUjJ 


W.  C.    Kitcbln.  member  Tsuk'jl  guar' 
torly  conference  aod  instructor  io  >he  Keio 
Oyiku. 

U.  \V,  Swartz,  H.D.,  member  of  Tiukijt 
quarterly  conference  and  insiructof  in  Bea^^^ 
dsl  Government  School. 

Webf  Tokio  Di6Tbict— R  8. 

P.  E. 
Awoyama  circuit  S,  Oba. 
Ksmagai  circuit,  K.  Muaaki. 
Azabu  circuit,  T.  Ishekawa. 
Kawda.  H.  Yamaka  aad  D.  S.  Speooer^ 
JHShin  circuit.  James  Blackledee. 
Angto-J>ipane*c  College,  R    S.  MscUy^l 
dirertnr;  J  C.  Soeocer.  Hlas  Jennie  Vsll^J 
ioBiructoni. 

Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute.  R  8.1 
Maclsy.  director;  M.  8.  Vsll.  James  Blark.| 
ledge,  D.  S.  Speooer,  I.  VL  Corrcll,  ioitr 
tors. 
YoRonxuADiffmicT.— I.H.CorTell.P.K| 
Atrapa  andOaroata  circuit,  T.  Ogaws. 
Nngauc    and    Cratsuahiro    circuit, 
O'luVe, 

lids  circuit,  H.  Hiraiu. 
Naeoya  circuit,  T.  Yama^la. 
Kanairawn  circuit.  B   Tamada. 
Ni^hiwo  rirruit.  K.  Kudo. 
Matrumoto  circuit.  G.  Nakiinp. 
Takataand  Hsgasbits,  B  OnukL 
Yokohama  circuit,  8.  Kurimnra. 
L     W,    Squier,    mrmhcr  nf    Yokobsma 
quarterly    cnnrprenre    aod    Tract  Society 
publishing  agent. 

W.  F.  M.  S  -Bible  Womsn'i  TnlBlng 
School.  Mrs   C.  I.  Van  Petten,  Day  sctiix li, 
MirsE.  Benloo;  assistant  mirsirnaries.  Slit. 
L.  W.  Squier,  Mrs.  I.  H.  Correll— womai's 
work. 
Xagabaei  DisinicT— J.  C.  I>avison.P.E. 
Agune  circuit.  S.  Tomits. 
Knkora,  to  be  MippUed. 
Fukuoka  circuit.  8.  Taoegawa. 
Kuniroe.  S.  Kimura. 
Kagashlma  circuit,  supplied  by  Y.  Taka- 
hsrs. 

Hhimaburn,  to  be  supplied. 
Sendai.  K.  Euboia. 
Eumamoto  circuit.  E.  Asoga. 
Yatsushire.  to  be  supplied. 
NagAsski.  T.  Eikuch'. 
Charles    Bishop,   mtmber   of    N'a 
quarterly  cnfert-nce  aLd  principal  i 
leigh  Seminary. 

W.  F.  M.  S  — EuwRsi^ui  Jogakko.   Kin 

Rueaell,   Miss  Everding;    Fukuoka  Girl's 

School.  MiBH  Gbeer;  a^siaiaot  missionary, 

Mn>.  Charles  Bishop — woman'a  work. 

UuKKAiDoDiirniCT— C.  W.  Green, PS. 

Aomrl  citcult,  R  Nakada. 

Knrotshi  circuit,  to  he  Biipplied. 

Kukuyama  and  Yetashi,  C  IwaL 

Martoka  circuit,  C.  Nbkaysc 

lUkndato.  B.  Jtlatrumota 

Mori  circuit,  to  be  supplied. 

Hirotkia,  Y.  Honda. 

Oturu  cirruil,  G.  Tamuda. 

W.  P.  M.  S.-Curoline  Wrijhi  Semla 

Miss  Hnrnpion,  Mis»  Hewitt,  Miss  Uini^ 
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fu.  u.D.,  medicftl  work;  auiBtaot  mission 
uy.  Mm.  O.  W.  GreeTi — woman's  work. 

RcT.  J.  C.  DtiTison,  SccretBiy  of  Ibe 
Conference,  writes : 

"  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Rev.  C. 
&  Long^,  of  the  Nagasaki  District,  was 
obliged  to  letnra  to  the  United  .Slatea  in 
April  of  the  present  year  completelj 
broken  in  health.  Hia  colleague  in  that 
field,  ihr  Rev.  W.  C  Kitchin.  in  cb&rge  of 
Cobleigb  Seminary,  presented  the  miasioo 
with  «  medical  certlQcate.  strongly  ur^nf 
hii  trmnsfer  to  a  colder  latitude;  while  the 
Brv.  W.  L.  Squicr,  of  Hakodati.  who  had 
been  for  some  months  incapaciated  for  full 
work,  was  recommended  by  his  physician 
to  try  a  less  rigorous  climau>.  In  addition 
to  this  we  were  presented  with  moAt  urgent 
mUs  for  missionary  teachers  with  ramiliee 
to  eater  tome  of  the  most  influential 
schools  in  the  land. 

"After a  long  consullalion  and  prayer 
tke  following  changes  were  made  in  order 
Id  accommodate  the  situation:  Brother  L. 
W.  Sqiiivr,  of  Hakodati,  was  transferred 
to  Yokohama,  to  take  charge  of  the  tract 
and  other  publishing  interests  of  our  work, 
together  with  the  irea^ureship  of  the  mis- 
sion at  ihe  end  of  the  year,  (Brother 
SquUr  was  enjoined  by  his  phyticiao  not 
to  aMume  more  than  half  work  for  the 
prraeat) 

"Dr.  H.  W.  Swart*,  MD.,  with  his  wife 
weic  transferred  from  Tokio  to  tiendal.  a 
large  town  north  of  Tokio.  to  engage  In 
school  work  for  one  year,  by  which  time  it  is 
hoped  to  be  able  to  ieli«Te  him  with  a  new 
m&n.  Brother  W.  C.  Kilchln  was  trana- 
femd  from  Nagasaki  to  Tokio,  and  ap- 
pointed to  leach  in  the  Kel  o  gijiku,  (Mr. 
Fukuzawa's  school).  While  the  writer, 
with  Brolhtr  Charles  Bishop,  were  trans- 
ferred to  Nagasaki,  the  latter  from  Tokio 
to  take  charge  of  CobUigh  Seminary,  and 
tbeforn.er  from  YoknhikiuH  lo  act  as  pre 
siding  elder  »f  the  Na^isiki  Distiict  and 
amiftt  in  the  school,  while  Brother  C.  W. 
Oreen  r<  turned  lo  Hakodati  to  assume 
charge  of  both  the  districts  covering  all 
that  O'^rthern  region  of  Japan.  All  of 
which  means  that  we  are  far  too  shoit 
handed  los^pply  the  urgent  needs  of  our 
work,  which  Is  growing  upon  our  hands  to 
such  an  extei:t  tbnt  unievs  additional 
fotcts  be  sent  forward  at  an  early  day  our 
work  will  be  lamentably  crippled  in  case  of 
the  further  d«cltee  in  health,  which  cren 
now  rannot  be  denied  as  imminent  in  the 
case  of  toe  two  of  our  number." 


Xmm'j  sf  a  ikpjmmv  Ktadvat. 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Vail  writes  from  Tokio, 
Japan,  and  sends  ua  a  copy  of  the  essay  of 
one  of  the  young  men  in  the  school  where 
■he  is  teaching.     It  was  on 

VaS  aCLATIOIt  or  KDrCATIOJI   TO  ras  FBOSRBae 
or  JATAH. 

On  this  hrwn>le  as  follows; 

"Among  the  many  rerolutioos  which  are 


mcetsary  to  the  reform  of  Japan,  those 

which  are  the  most  important   because  of 

iheir  far  reaching  Influence,  chose  which 

will  nquire  the  greatest  care,  are  the  revo 

iutions  of  politics  and  religion.     When  our 

people  came   to  understand   the   Western 

sciencef,  they  perceived  that   there  was  a 

great  gulf  between  these  two,  and  that  there 

must  be  a  separation  of  lempotal  and  spir 

Itual  authorities. 

"At  this  point  this  idea  took  possession 

of  their  hearts:  'To  govern  my  spirit  is  a 

triaiog  thing,  so  I,  fltled  with  Tomato  Dam- 

ashii,  will  study  to  govern  society  rather 

than  myself.'  Then  they  studied  the  theory 

of  political  science,  and  the  economy  of 

ilill  and  Herbert  Spencer,  day  and  night. 

but  they  had  uo  care  at  all  about  their  own 
conduct. 

"Since  that  time,  to  the  mind  of  the 
young  Japanese  there  is  no  science  but  that 
of  politics,  whilereligion  and  other  sciences 
are  thought  by  them  merely  as  instruments 
for  goTernIng  society.  They  even  po  so  far 
as  to  say,  'We  politicians  must  be  strangers 
to  religion  ' 

"Among  these  the  most  extreme  ones 
think  morality  is  good  for  nothing.  It  is 
more  dreadful  than  strange  that  this  is  the 
prevailing  opinion.  In  a  word,  the  old  re- 
ligious gaimenu  have  been  cast  off,  but  no 
new  ones  have  as  yi-t  l>een  donned. 

"Is  not  the  present  condition  of  Japan 

well  described  by  the  passage  of  Scripture 

which  says.  "When   the  unclean  spirit  is 

gone  out  of  a  man,  he  walketh  through  dry 

places,  seekingrestand  flndingnone.  Then 

he  aayeib.  I  will  return  unto  my  house, 

from  whence  I  came  out,  and  when  he  is 

come  be   findelh  it  empty,  swept  and  gar 

nlshed.     Then  goeth  he.  and  taketh  with 

himifelf  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked 

than  himself,  and  ihpy  enter  in  and  dwell 

there,  and  the  last  slate  of  thatmaniswortie 
than  the  first,' 

'•It  is  80  we  who  have  the  reapnosibility 
of  revolutlonitta  must  lake  care  alwut  this 
point,  because  there  is  no  more  dangerous 
period  in  society  than  the  interval  when  the 
people  have  lost  one  system  of  morslity  and 
have  not  yet  adopted  another. 

"This  is  a  genera]  description  of  the  ia- 
cUnatiou  of  the  higher  classes.  Not  alt  the 
people,  however,  are  Id  such  a  slate.  While 
some  are  in  a  sound  sleep,  some  have  been 
awakened  from  their  dreams  by  the  chilling 
wind  of  oivUizatjon,  and  get  up  feeling 
very  cross;  some  get  up  quickly  lest  they 
be  behind  the  others,  and  some  others  have 
already  reached  the  fair  harbor  and  are  en- 
joying its  rare  beauties. 

"Are  there  then  no  means  by  which  both 
revolutions  may  be  made  suiceasful  in 
bringing  this  country  to  the  highest  degree 
of  ciTili7.ation7  Could  wu  be  sure  of  suc- 
cess if  the  physical  forma  of  Ihe  country 
were  strung  enough  to  protect  her  from  all 
iavadersT  No:  look  at  China.  Could  we 
expect  to  lead  the  world  if  we  had  wrong 


forirtsses  and  brave  soldiers?  No;  the  dfr- 
ftinictionof  the  lloman  Empire  gives  luit- 
ablu  answir  to  that.  Can  we  rely  upon  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  and  our  inltraal  re- 
sourceeT  No;  India,  which  we  call  th« 
treasury  of  Asia,  has  been  obliged  to  yield 
h<  r  gold  to  fill  English  coffirs, 

"What,  then,  is  the  means  by  which  our 
couniry  may  be  saved?  There  is  only  one— 
a  ptrfect  education.  What  is  the  slate  of 
Japanese  education?  Since  Westtrn  civil- 
ization was  flrst  introduced  into  this  oouo- 
Iry.  education  has  progressed  very  rapidly. 
There  are  over  80,000  common  schools, 
hundreds  of  academies,  ten  colleges,  and, 
though  there  is  only  one  univereiiy,  it,  is 
well  equipped  with  teachers,  buildings  and 
all  the  useful  iaslrumenta. 

"Then  Is  our  syetem  of  etlucation  p<  rfect 
for  the  foundation  of  the  nation?  lean 
hardly  answ<  r  'yes.'  because  1  cannot  fore- 
tell the  d<'Sttoy  of  a  nation  by  cimtidcring 
the  number  of  schools  and  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  only. 

"Do  theeeschoolatringup  the  students 
to  a  high  ronr<il  and  intellectual  utao'lingT 
I  think  that  facts  will  show  that  in  Japan 
intellectual  education  is  gradually  progrest. , 
]ng.  white  moral  education  is  almost  entirtlj  ' 
neglected.  I  often  wonder  at  the  narrow 
desires  of  some  sludenU,  who,  though  they 
are  rich  in  iotelligeuoe  and  are  leomcd  in 
many  ways,  lack  the  one  very  important 
thing  necessary  to  make  theT  chnracl*r» 
complete. 

"I  do  DOt  hold  offices  and  salnry  In  con- 
tempt, but  I  must  deepise  ibi-se  studrntftJ 
whose  only  ambition  is  to  become  highoOi 
ctrs,  and  who  think  there  is  do  way  U>I 
work   for  and  in  society  except  through^ 
offices, 

"Now,  If  wc  purpose  to  save  students  from 
becoming  the  slaves  of  their  own  selfish  de- 
sires, we  must  esubllsh  a  moral  education. 
But  how  can  we  give  them  a  perfect  moral 
education?  I  answer,  by  giving  them  a  per- 
fect religion.  As  a  perfect  system  of  eda- 
cation.  the  outRrowth  of  a  perfect  religion 
is  the  only  thing  that  will  ensure  the  proa-  I 
perity  of  the  nation,  we  must  study  to  es- 
tablish such  an  education  from  the  north  lo 
the  south  and  from  the  east  to  Ihe  west  of 
the  country. 

"I  do  not  mean  the  education  of  Ihe  mea 
only,  for  I  consider  that  the  eduoktlon  of 
woman  is  aa  important  to  society  as  that  of 
man.  In  the  moat  civilized  nations  the  ed- 
ucation of  woman  is  very  carefully  at- 
tended to. 

"But  I  am  eorry  to  say  that  In  Japan  tho 
education  of  woman  is  much  neglecteil. 
though  we  are  trying  to  make  It  a  litilo 
belter.  If  we  look  at  the  facu  before  ua 
concerning  the  state  of  the  women  of  Japan 
of  Uie  presf  ut  age.  we  find  that  there  is  no- 
doubt  that  Japanese  women  are  treated  bj 
their  husbands  aa  servania 

"Japanuc  parents  very  often  say  that  it 
it  not  necessary  for  their  girls  to  leant 


much,  thlnkiag  that  it  Ihey  only  know 
eDoufEb  1o  obey  Uieir  pareotB  mnd  to  icn'e 
Ibeir  husb&ods  faithfully,  th&t  that  will  be 
«ttouj;h. 

"Let  II*,  howeviJT.  thiok  for  what  pnr 
poie  God  cr<!at«il  mankiad.  Did  be  make 
voman  to  be  man's  slareT  No;  endoired 
with  \e»%  physical  power,  ibe  was  created 
to  be  man's  helpmeet. 

"On  this  account,  woraan's  real  duty  Ib, 
flrit,  in  the  home,  Ut  help  her  huaband,  and 
to  keep  ihQ  bouscliotd  economically;  aoc- 
ondly,  to  educate  her  childrea  aocording  lo 
tbe  word  of  Ood  and  to  bring  them  up  true 
her 'MM. 

"Thebarbarism  of  nations  may  be  caused 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  women,  and  espe 
dally  of  the  mothers.  Woman's  duties 
being  this  gr.mt,  how  can  we  expect  her  to 
dischnrgc  them  well  if  ab«  be  Imperfectly 
educated,  If  she  only  kn'>waf^nnii)^r)|  to  obey 

her  parents  and  to  serve  her  husbiuid  faltb- 
fullyt 

"If  woman's  education  Is  not  sufflcient. 
there  will,  perhaps,  be  no  great  men.  If 
therd  are  do  great  men,  the  nntion  will 
>  decay. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  is  it  too  much  to 
eay  that  woman's  education  is  one  of  the 
moat  important  elements  of  cirillzationT 

"If  the  Chinese  were  more  perfectly  ed- 
ucated there  is  no  doubt  that  they  could 
outrun  tbe  Western  nations  in  the  march 
of  civUiEUlon. 

"Had  the  Romans  paid  rlo.44;  attention 
to  their  education  and  not  given  thcmatlvca 
up  to  luxurious  indulgencies.  they  would 
not  bsTe  been  destroyed  so  easily  by  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians, 

"If  tbe  people  of  India  wore  enlightened 
by  a  perfect  education,  Ihey  could  regain 
their  lihsrtyand  cnjiiy  theirbeautiful  coun- 
try, now  in  the  bands  of  an  alien  nation. 

"With  these  facts  before  us  to  teach  U4 
tbe  Importance  of  a  perfect  education,  ami 
[t«  close  relation  to  the  destiny  of  a  nttion, 
let  us.  brethren,  not  stand  indifferent  to  the 
TiciouB  cuBtoma  of  our  country,  but  let  us 
prcM  on  to  obtain  the  Uurela  of  true  cirlli- 
zatlon  for  our  beautiful  Land  of  tbe  Risins 
Sun.  * 

"And  now,  at  the  close,  I  wish  to  thimk 
70U,  honored  president,  and  you,  beloved 
t«HchprA.  for  your  kind  intlraciion  during 
the  year^  I  have  spent  Id  tbisschool.  When 
I  Oral  entered  this  school  I  was  very  rude, 
and  in  an  almost  helpless  condition,  be- 
cause my  mind  was  full  of  ihesuperatJiiouB 
ideas  which  I  had  received  from  the  coun 
try  tcacbcra,  by  whom  1  had  been  iostructed 
for  mauy  years, 

'But  tbe  love  of  Christ,  and  the  care  nf 
you.  my  teachers,  have  dltpersed  tbe  thick 
fog  which  so  completely  enveloped  me  thai 
I  could  not  see  the  great  light  which  shines 
from  the  crosa 

"Uow  graleful  I  should  be,  for  once  I 
was  blinil,  but  uow  I  can  see,  and  lam  sure 
He  is  stretching  out  his  protecting  hand 


over  me,  and  is  ready  to  Take  me  home 
whenever  1  die.  Then  what  should  I  do  in 
return  for  all  this  kindness? 

"I  believe  you  did  not  teach  us  for  any 
earthly  rrfward .  but  b<T au«e  you  love  us  and 
desire  our  bwl  good,  and  I  Iwlievn  your 
desire  for  as  can  best  t)e  expressed  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord,  'Freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give.' 

"I  will  try  to  r.uura  your  kindness  by 
leading  a  Christian  life,  and  tdiowing  my 
countrymen,  now  wandering  In  dsrkneia, 
the  way  of  life." 


Tlie  Ong»*  aaS  WsalilBgloa  Tfirrllori  CWiim* 

■  ItMlOI. 

The  Method i£t  Episcopal  Chinese  Mission 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Or«eon  and  Puget 
Sound  Conferences  was  commenced  In 
18^,  The  missionaries  are  U*v.  A.  .1. 
IIhusoii  and  wife,  assisted  by  Mr  C.  J. 
Lirw>D,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Croilon  and  Mrs.  John 
Flinn,  and  the  two  native  helpers.  Cbao 
Hon  Fan  and  Mak  Ten  Sui.  Tbe  stations 
are  at  Portland,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle.  The 
Htatlatics  tihow  H  evening  schools  with  13 
teachers  and  343  scholars  enrolled;  S  Sun- 
day schools  with  8  teachers  and  1.11  schol 
ars  enrolled:  'i  cougreKations  with  an  at- 
Icndsnce  of  60;  15  full  members  and  33 
prolint  loners. 

Kov.  A.  .1.  Hanson  rrpor  s  as  roUows:  As 
to  numhors,  arceu'ibility,  nnd  permant'ocy 
of  residence,  the  Chinese  population  in  the 
northwMt  has  undergone  no  material 
change  during  tbe  year.  PoKiMy  linrre 
are  a  few  hundred  less  of  theie  peoplv; 
but  those  remaining  are  ss  rbnrougbly  do- 
madic  as  those  who  have  gone,  and  the 
difllcultlcfl  of  the  work  are  aluut  hi  serious 
as  ever  bcffwc.  This  mass  of  liardrnrd 
hentbenism  is  e:ilFemely  hard  to  sfffct, 
and  waits  of  adamant  are  scarcely  U*%  Im 
pressible.  Only  the  terms  of  tbe  Qrt'al 
Commission  can  sanction  tbe  outlay  of 
time  and  money  required  to  carry  forward 
this  work.  Illow  on  blow  must  be  struck 
(ill  the  iron  \>arrieni  give  way  and  thetorin- 
ing  multitudes  of  China,  both  here  and  at 
home,  are  won  over  lo  tbe  obedience  of 
Christ. 

Great  difficulty  was  experienced  In  se- 
curing a  competent  loctl  superintendent 
of  the  evening  and  Sunday  schools  In  Port- 
land. After  several  unsuccessful  efforts 
and  one  or  two  failures,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Croi- 
ton,  an  estimnble  Christian  Isdy  of  the  flail 
Street  M.  E.  Church,  was  secured  for  this 
service. 

At  Portland  the  books  show  an  enroll 
ment  of  I5:i  pupils  iu  Ibe  evening  school, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  HO  for  the 
year.  The  Sunday  school  has  had  an  aver 
age  of  25 regularly  present  and  in  the  study 
of  Ood'a  Word  and  the  English  Chinese 
Catechism,  and  in  learning  to  road  and  sing 
oursimpte  Christian  hymns,  the  pupils  hsvtt 
shown  a  marked  interest.  Tht-se  people 
reveal  a  Bne  capacity  for  Improvement. 
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The  native  church  has  been  umler  the 
t-pecial  care  of  our  efficient  "helper."  the 
Rev,  Chan  Hon  Pan,  whose  coming  from 
China  was  noted  In  last  year's  report.  Be 
hss  hdioreJ  with  zea!  and  falthfulDeas.  aod 
the  society  has  gained  ground  under  hi* 
earnest  ministry.  In  addition  lo  bis  nightly 
service  as  interpreter  in  Ibe  school,  be  hu 
regularly  conducted  a  Bible  cU»*.  pn-achHl 
twice  or  three  timai  nn  the  Sabbslb.  a»- 
sisted  in  the  Sunday  M:hno1,  and  at 
all  meetings  of  the  cIs*Kflnd  of  the  CbiQi 
Oospel  Society,  throughout  tbe  year. 

Four  adults  a&d  one  infaot  have  bcea 
bnplized  since  our  last  report  wai  male; 
two  hsve  joined  by  letter  nui  flvc  remali 
00  probitloD,  one  has  died  tn  tbe  fattb.and 
one  has,  we  fear,  bopelesrly  backslidden; 
fourteen  members  in  full  cnnnectiun  are  is 
good  standing.  The  elsss  and  prayer  meet- 
tugs  are  Wept  up  and  these  believers  appear 
to  be  growinir  in  grace  anil  knowledgt. 
Christianity  k.'f.  reached  their  pockets  u 
well  OS  their  soul«;  for  though  poor  la 
earthly  goods,  the  members  of  this  little 
society  have  paid  $5, (JO  per  month  lowat^ 
the  support  of  their  preacher,  cnnlribuled 
tiH  much  more  toward  the  maintenance  cf 
the  school,  and  now  come  up  with  <mt  <M- 
tar  and  a  ha!/  per  member  on  the  "millioa 
formi-yilons." 

A  Cbianse  Quarterly  Coaference  wu 
gsniitud  in  due  form  December  Itfth,  I8dC 
and  Ibe  Hltle  sociely,  with  its  class  leader, 
fttewards  aod  other  ofllciariee,  is  leading  s 
creditable  exi<tienc«  as  a  regular  Metbodlit 
Kpiscopal  Church.  The  native  pastor, 
Hro.  Chan  Hon  Fan,  a  young  man  of  flM 
ability  and  blameless  Christian  OhtneW. 
was  duly  recommended  for  admisHon  oa 
trial  in  the  Pugei  Bound  Annual  Confer- 
ence, and  baa  since  been  reoeired  and  ap- 
pointeil  to  this  work. 

During  tbe  year  now  closing  our  school 
in  Seattle  has  been  lo  charge  of  Madame 
Flinn.  the  estimable  fellow-laborer  of  ih* 
Kcv.  John  Flinn,  well  known  as  one  of  the 
pioneer  vulerans  of  the  northwest  coasL 

The  records  show  an  enrollotent  of  46  ia 
the  eveoiog  scbtxil  with  an  average  of  SS, 
and  TfO  scholars  in  the  Sabbsth  school  with 
30  as  the  average  number  present.  Twelve 
are  reported  m  having  been  specially  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  with  a  view  to  bapttssL 
These  pupils,  with  some  others  in  tbs 
school,  have,  at  sundry  times,  appeared 
more  or  less  interested!  la  the  religion  of 
Jesus;  but  as  to  the  depth  of  their  concern 
or  tbe  probabilities  of  their  convrrdion,  lbs 
writer  cannot  as  yet  speak  with  any  degree 
of  po*itiveoes«.  Tangible  results  are  still 
mainly  in  the  furure;  wc  can  only  hope 
toil  on. 

In  TscQma  the  Chinese  population 
large  enough  to  Justify  the  opening  ol 
the  missioa,  asd  acconlingly  an  erci 
school  was  begun  and  with  it  a  Su: 
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•ekool  c«rly  in  January,  18S5.  It  was 
pbced  \a  charge  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Larson, 
«f  oar  Scandinavian  work,  under  whose 
efficient  management  the  school  haa  grown 
aod  profpeied.  He  has  been  very  abty  as- 
nated  much  of  the  time  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Sinclair,  of  the  German  work,  who  has 
abown  a  commendable  interest  in  the  suc- 
cem  of  the  enterprise. 

There  baa  been  an  enroUment  of  13 
tebolara,  and  an  average  attendance  of  20 
in  the  «T«ning  school.  The  Sunday  school 
haa  a  membership  of  31  and  an  average  of 
17  pupils  present.  The  claaa  for  Bible 
ftodj  and  instruction  in  Chriatiao  doctrine 
nombera  15,  some  of  whom  are  reported  as 
ready  for  bapUam.  Since  thu  opening  of 
the  achool  the  sum  of  $-5)  40  has  been  paid 
in  taitions  toward  the  support  of  teachers 
Considering  their  scanty  means,  theae  hea- 
Iheii  Chinese  are  liberal. 

Mak  Ten  8ui,  one  of  the  first  frulu  of 
oar  Seattle  Mission,  haa  been  doing  excel- 
lent aervice  as  native  helper  in  this  school 
ever  aince  ita  organizalion. 

Prom  various  causes,  such  as  the  small- 
Mas  of  the  Chinese  population  and  the  dif 
ficultiee  of  ihe  worlc.  hut  lilile  haa  been 
done  at  Salem  during  tlie  year.  Prof.  S. 
A.  Slarr.  of  the  Univeraily.  aod  Rev.  M. 
C.  Wire,  pastor  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  have 
manifested  a  real  Christian  Interest  in  the 
work,  and  acme  effort  has  been  made  to 
cany  on  a  Sunday  achool  for  Chine»(\ 

A«toria  has  for  some  lime  presented  a 
very  inviting  field  for  missionary  operations 
among  these  people.  They  are  there  in 
large  numbers  the  greater  part  of  each  year; 
Ihey  listen  to  the  go»pcl  and  receive  our  re- 
ligious literature  with  CHgernesa.  and  many 
of  them  are  ready  to  attend  school  should 
one  be  o))ened.  But,  in  eptie  of  lepealed 
efforts  made  with  the  hearty  coopuiallon 
of  that  prtnctly  velernn.  Dr.  Wm.  Ilolitru, 
pastor  ni  tl>e  M  E.  Cliurcb.  we  have  tbua 
far  failed  lo  make  a  beginnlog,  becaufc  al 
ways  iiDablf  lo  recure  a  ChriMian  teacher 
for  Ibc  whooL 

orHER  MisaiQgrs. 

The  American  Board. 
The  Americnn  Board  held  lie  seveoty- 
flfth  annivcn>ary  in  Boston  commencing 
October  13  From  the  Aomial  Survey  of 
the  foreljrn  work  pre«enied  by  one  of  the 
secreuriea  we  gather  the  following: 

AFRICA. 

Tb«  fifteen  native  cburcbes  amrmfi  the 
Zulus  report  a  membersbip  of  T82.  again 
duriug  the  year  of  118;  and  the  missi'tiary 
force  aod  native  helpers,  at  fifty  nine  ^lif 
ferent  preaching  places,  are  bringing  the 
goapel  U)  a  population  of  75.000  souIp. 
There  are  four  schools  of  higher  grade  and 
forty-one  common  schools  An  locn-asing 
Interebt  among  the  native  Chriptians  In  evim- 
£eliBtic  «ork  ia  noted.  With  the  West  Crn 
tral  Africnn   Mlvi«>n  tbi-    M-nr  has    been 


mainly  spent  in  reorganization  after  thodia- 
aster  and  seeming  overthrow  reported  at 
the  last  annual  meeting.  The  livea  and 
persons  of  the  missionaries  were  spared, 
and  one  family  almost  immediately  re- 
turned to  Bailuodu.  and  there  renewed  the 
work  of  the  mission.  The  native  chiefs  and 
Portuguese  olHciats  have  given  pledges  of 
prot«ctioo;  new  recruita  have  ofiTered,  and 
the  prospects  for  aggresdve  Chriatian  work 
are  full  of  promise. 

The  East  Central  African  Mission,  one  of 
the  youngest  in  the  list,  has  found  large 
populations  easily  aoocsaible  to  missionary 
labor,  and  the  three  famflles  have  fixed 
their  plac^  of  residence  not  far  from  the 
coast. 

MICKOHKHU. 

In  Micronesia,  the  event  of  the  year  has 
been  the  equipment  and  mailing  of  the  new 
"Morning  Btar."  which  Bailed  from  Hono- 
lulu, May  2.  for  the  first  time  among  the 
Tnlnnds.  and  carried  the  first  Christian  teach- 
ers to  Yap,  900  mites  beyond  any  point  oc 
cupied  before.  The  work  In  the  older  sta- 
ilona  ia  prosperous,  and  the  new  work  at 
Rnk  opens  with  good  prospects.  On  the 
Hawaiian  lAtaiids  an  important  work  ia 
being  done  among  the  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese. 

TUBKXT. 

European  Turkey  has  tiecn  the  scene  of 
bitter  persecutions,  but  the  native  Chris 
tiatis  bave  borne  themselves  well.  From 
Weslem  Turkey,  llie  largest  mission  under 
the  care  of  ibe  board,  good  results  in  all 
departments  are  reported,  and  evangelistic 
work  in  (.'oustaotinople,  Smyrna  and  else 
where  haa  produced  striking  and  wide  re- 
sults, The  importance  of  greatly  increased 
missionary  work  in  Constantinople  1.4  widely 
felt.  Tbe  Cmlml  Turkey  Miasion  suffers 
from  the  enforced  absence  of  much  tit  ila 
working  forw.  The  theological  neminary 
haa  been  temporarily  euspended  and  other 
changes  have  occui red.  The  cburcbi's  in 
this  mission  are  large  and  strong,  aod  under 
the  leatlership  of  able  pastors,  and  ihey  con- 
tain oneeevf-nth  of  all  the  communicants 
conoectfd  with  ibecimrcheB  of  the  Board. 

The  Eastern  Turkey  Minion,  with  Ila 
thirty  fight  churche*.  3.319  members,  thir- 
teen high  e^chools  and  H3  common  schools, 
has  undergone  an  unusual  number  of 
changes  in  Its  missionary  staff,  and  the  re^ 
ioforcements  now  on  their  way  will  Iwwel- 
come.  Injury  has  been  sustained  In  tbe 
Turkish  mist-ions  throvigh  the  divisive  ef 
forla  of  lalwrent  not  connected  with  the 
Board,  and  t>y  tbe  unfriendly  attitude  of 
the  Turkish  gtivernment. 

INDIA. 

In  India  the  year  bas  been  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  growth  Id  the  Maratba  mis- 
sion, wlitre  the  church  membership  baa  in 
creased  nine  per  cent,  and  there  bave  been 
IsrfC  gains  in  other  directions.  A  true  mis 
slonnry  spirit  is  developing,  the  native 
Christians  of  Bombay  going  out  io  compa- 


aies  of  two  or  three  into  the  unevangelieed 
portions  of  the  city.  Steady  growth  goes 
on  in  the  Madura  mission,  but  there  are 
few  features  of  the  work  requiring  special 
notice.  Tbe  field  of  the  Ceylon  mission, 
the  least  extended  under  the  care  of  the 
Boanl,  is  so  thoroughly  furnished  with 
evangelistic  agencies  that  the  time  ia  not 
far  distant  when  it  may  be  wisely  passed 
over  to  native  hands. 

CHtHA. 

Cheeriogreporls,  to  the  main,  come  from 
the  missions  in  China.  The  church  mem 
bers  have  increased  from  454  to  1,175  in 
eight  years.  The  Hong  Kong  mission  Is 
doing  a  direct  evangelistic  work.  The 
ShansemissioD  has  passed  through  changes 
and  trying  experiences,  but  touring,  with 
the  sale  of  books,  and  preaching  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  bos  been  prosecuted  with 
good  success.  In  the  reinforced  Foochow 
miasion,  the  year  has  been  one  of  energetic 
labor  and  go<Kl  results.  Special  opportuni- 
ties bave  been  found  for  work  among  wo- 
men, and  the  earnest  calls  for  enlarged 
plana  and  further  relnforcemectfl  deserve 
prompt  attention.  The  North  China  mis 
sioD  is  pursuing  a  well-organized  work, 
amid  inviting  opportunities,  with  unfailing 
seal  and  steady  gains;  but  a  failure  to  meet 
the  pivssing  calls  for  recnilu  for  this  most 
promising  field  would  prove  a  aerious  dia- 
couragement  to  the  mission  and  a  positive 
discredit  to  theChristiui  zeal  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  young  men  of  our  Mmm. 

JAPAN. 

From  Japan  there  coma  stirring  reports 
of  enlarged  opportunities  and  great  acces- 
sions to  the  churches.  Eight  new  nhurcfara 
have  been  nrganized,  making  thirty  in 
Southern  Japan;  and  1,027  have  been  re 
reived  as  members  on  confession  of  faith, 
or  the  thirty  rburchefi.  twrnly  five  are  self- 
suppnHing.  Tbe  Training  School  at  Kioto 
has  IfKi  etudenis,  nf  whom  thirty  five  went 
converted  during  Ihe  year,  The  nK)v«*me"t 
towanl  Christianity  is  swift,  aod  the  wo»k 
for  women  is  carried  forward  with  great 
energy  and  cheering  results.  The  new  n  is 
sloD  lo  Northern  Japan  has  made  commend- 
able progress,  and  the  three  churches  have 
a  membership  of  104.  The  tme  with  which 
thou8>4ndB  can  be  gathert-*!  in  mora  meet- 
ings to  diBCUM  Chrifiiisn  ibemi  s.  tbe  resdi- 
neia  with  which  treallw  are  let  for  this  pur- 
pose, ami  tbe  wide  demand  for  the  Scrip- 
tuiea.  arc  among  the  ligns  of  the  time*  in 
Japan. 

PAPAL   LANDS. 

In  Spain,  suady  growth  snd  an  advance 
in  self  support  itre  nnicd.  In  Wesli-rn  Mex- 
ico there  is  do  marked  change.  The  new 
mission  in  Northern  Mexico  bus  been 
BiTllcted  in  tbe  di'ath  of  Mr.  Dulton,  but 
Mr.  Case  and  Mr.  Eston  have  made  good 
begioningi.  The  mission  to  Austria,  under 
special  difflculties,  bos  maintained  it*  work 
with  good  results,  and  tbe  pa»(  j  ear  haa 
been  tbe  most  aucceasful  in  Ita  history. 
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"The  council  volcd  the  examination  gat- 
isfaciory.  and  in  the  afternoon  tbe  church 
iras  organized,  and  the  pastor  ordained  in 
the  presence  of  a  small  but  very  attentive 
audieoce.  The  church  Dumbers  about 
thirty  members,  and  is  the  sixth  organized 
Id  coDDcctioD  with  our  mission  since  Janii 
ary.  an  arerage  of  one  a  month." 


• 


Japia  aad  Msrea. 

DCT.  H.  Loomis  writes  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  Aug.  4: 

It  is  reported  iatbe  Japanese  papers  tli&t 
the  nobility  at  Kioto  are  greatly  perplexed 
by  the  various  and  earneat  pelitiuns  frum 
the  Buddhist  temptee.  There  is  evidently 
a  great  change  in  Japan.  In  former  times 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  all  the  72,000  tem- 
ples that  had  not  some  rich  and  liberal 
patron.  The  first  gold  that  was  dug  from 
the  mines,  amounting  to  000  ounces,  was 
employed  to  gild  iLe  image  of  Buddha  al 
Nara.  The  great  warriur  Vosilonio  pra- 
seated  u>  the  temple  M  Tadaiji  atone  fesU- 
val  600,000  busht-ls  of  rice,  l.OOO  ounces  of 
gold,  and  1,000  pieces  of  aitk. 

Now  thQ  annual  grants  to  all  the  shrines 
in  the  empire  do  not  amount  to  $150,000. 
Thus  there  has  been  an  almost  entire  with- 
drawal of  support,  and  the  result  is  felt 
moat  keenly.  The  princes  and  peers  receive 
petitions  from  this  temple  and  that,  setting 
forth  how  their  ancestors  patroniEed  the 
•brines  of  the  gods  which  their  descendants 
now  D«glect.  The  persons  receiving  these 
petitions  do  sot  wish  to  enter  upon  a  course 
Involving  continued  and  liberal  donations, 
and  at  the  same  time  ihey  do  not  desire  to 
be  less  generous  than  their  fathers,  and  thus 
they  are  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma. 

The  leading  members  of  the  principal 
sect  are  engaged  in  framing  rules  fur  the 
lubordinate  temples,  and  the  most  learned 
and  virtuous  among  the  priesthood  are  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  countrr  as  itinerant 
teachers.  In  order  to  propagate  their  doc- 
Irioes  and  iaorea&e  their  followers,  the  con- 
struction of  the  chief  IIongBnJi  temple  has 
been  temporarily  suspended. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  ISO  prieata  at  Oka- 
y  ama,  there  was  a  very  heated  d  Iscuaaion  of 
the  relative  merits  of  Iluddhisiu  and  Chris 
tianity.  All  the  priests  above  30  years  of 
age  were  satisfied  with  the  Buddhist  reli 
glon,  but  tlie  younger  members  wcrcdl^at- 
isAod,  and  said  that  Christianity  was  bettor 
and  would  yet  prevail.  Large  numbers 
would  leave  the  priesthood  if  there  was  any 
poasiUe  means  for  their  support.  Some 
hare  already  done  so,  and  are  thus  leading 
the  way  for  their  companions.  Groups  uf 
begging  priests  are  to  be  met  with  every- 
where. These  are  not  deserters  of  their 
religion,  however,  but  resort  (o  this  method 
of  gaining  a  tiving. 

A  young  Cbrifiti  an  from  Tcklo  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  province  of  Awa,  and  has 
been  telling  his  friends  and  neighbors  of 
the  ijaviour  whom  he  has  found.    The  re- 


sult has  lieeu  that  a  cuosidtmble  number 
have  become  inlcresled,  and  sr>me  have 
professt  d  their  faith  io  Christ.  As  an  evi 
dence  of  sincerity  the  people  hare  cutdown 
the  sacred  groves  and  thrown  away  their 
idols,  and  now  worship  God  alone. 

The  Korean  students  have  been  recklled 
by  their  government,  and  only  a  few  of  thai 
people  are  now  In  Japan.  Ilijutei  is  still  a 
teacher  in  the  Imperial  Uoivereity.  and  id 
quite  discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  things 
in  bis  own  country.  The  people  of  Korea 
are  divided  into  various  parties  that  regard 
each  other  with  deadly  batrtd.  and  mostof 
the  present  olllciala  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
their  duUes,  and  tbe  country  suffers  as  a 
consequence.  Hr.  Mallendorf  is  not  in 
favor  with  the  government  or  people,  and 
Chioese  soldiers  were  recently  called  upon 
to  protect  him  from  violence. 

An  adviser  from  America  and  two  teach- 
ers have  been  sent  for  by  the  Korean  king, 
and  they  are  greatly  needed  In  tbe  present 
emergency.  It  is  well  that  mi«sIonarles  are 
now  in  that  field  and  preparing  the  way  for 
a  better  state  of  things.  God  has  been  with 
them  and  Ibey  will  surely  succeed. 

W«nen*i  Wcrk  la  Klaaff-fla  Pr«*lB»,  Cklaa. 

9Ilss  Evans,  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
writes  from  Yung  cbau,  Ki£og  su  Province, 
June  11: 

Thia  morning  we  went  to  sec  a  woman 
who  has  been  breaking  off  opium  smoking. 
I  believe  she  is  deeply  interoattd  In  the 
Gospel.  A  few  others  came  in  while  we 
were  there,  and  we  had  a  glorious  lime, 
for  the  presence  of  the  Lord  was  very 
manifest  with  us.  The  women  said  that 
they  did  believe  tbe  Goapel  and  trusted  in 
Jesus  for  salvation.  We  bad  prayer  with 
them. 

The  Lord  is  working  here,  praise  be  to 
Hia  holy  name!  The  aisters  have  been 
wooderfoUy  helped  with  tbe  language; 
Ibcy  are  all  so  real  and  earnest,  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  soula 
are  the  flrat  thought  in  every  heart  here. 
We  are  indeed  waiting  upon  God  with  one 
accord  to  fllL  us  with  Hia  Spirit,  and  the 
blessing  la  coming. 

One  "wry  old  woman  came  in  this  after- 
noon, and  as  soon  as  I  saw  her  my  very 
heart  west  out  to  her.  for  I  knew  that  her 
days  were  numbered,  so  I  directed  my  at- 
tention to  her  especially.  I  asked  her  age 
and  a  few  questions  about  her  future.  It 
WHS  all  denae  darkness  to  her;  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  future,  and  was  so  surprised 
to  hear  that  we  knew  where  we  were  go 
ing  to  after  death.  I  told  her  that  aho 
could  also  know  ;  Ibis  surprised  her  more, 
and  Uie  dear  old  woman,  all  in  tatters, 
listened  so  attentively  while  we  told  her  of 
Jesus  and  His  great  love  for  poor  lost  sin- 
ners. 

8he  looked  at  me  in  amaznmeat  when  I 
told  her  that  Jesus  loved  her.  She  aiiked 
me  "  If  1  were  quite  sure  that  Jesus  loved 


and  bad  Ui«d  to  save  a  poor  Human  like 
beiself. "  I  told  her  I  was  sure.  "WeU." 
she  said,  "I  will  love  Him  and  belief* in 
nim  to  save  me."  We  told  her  that  Jesus 
bad  gone  to  heaven  to  piepare  a  borne  for 
all  thofie  who  love  and  believe  in  Him.  So 
she  looked  into  my  face  and  said.  "Has 
He  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  toe?"  We 
told  her  he  had  i  she  looked  so  deligkled, 
and  aaid  'that  was  very  good  of  Jesus." 
She  took  hold  of  my  hands  and  aaked  me 
to  teach  her  lo  pray.  I  taught  her  a  litOs 
prayer,  and  she  kept  repealing  It  ovet  and 
over  again,  and  asked  me  to  get  it  written 
for  her,  as  she  was  afraid  that  she  would 
forget  it.  and  if  she  had  it  written  out  the 
could  get  some  one  to  teach  bcr  at  home. 
She  Hid  so  so  simply,  "  Shall  I  aee  yon  all 
there?  And  will  tbe  Lord  Jesus  know 
me?" 

We  told  her  the  Lord  did  know  her.  The 
poor  old  woman's  joy  wat  very  great,  for 
she  said.  "  No  one  Iot«]  ber  on  earth,  and 
it  was  eogood  of  Jesus  lo  love  ber."  Just 
before  she  went  away  she  aske*)  me  if  I 
was  quite  sure  that  this  great  bappineit 
was  lor  ber¥  I  aesured  her  ll  was,  tbat  the 
had  only  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
accept  His  offer  of  pardon.  8(ie  went 
away  rejoicing.  We  hare  aaked  her  to 
come  every  day  to  be  taught  more  aboi 
JesuR,  and  she  has  promised  to  come. 

1  have  never  seen  women  so  ready 
listen  to  the  Gospel.  I  bare  often  read  of 
people  hungering  for  the  "  Bread  of  Life." 
but  I  have  never  se«n  it  to  tbe  extent  1  aet 
it  here.  It  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  we 
will  praise  Him  with  our  whole  beiirts.  I 
believe  that  many  precious  souU  will  be 
saved  in  Vang  chau,  and  that  Mwn,  God  is 
working  among  the  people;  tbe  devil  it 
trying  hard  to  keep  bis  victims,  but  God 
la  going  to  set  them  free  and  get  a  glorioua 
Church  for  himeelf.  We  will  trust  aod 
plead  for  tbe  falesaicg. 
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T<whtig  Ik*  Tmmc  la  Rsrma. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Thomas,   of  the   Amerii 
Baptist  Mistionary  Union,  writes  from 
doway,  Burma,  June  19: 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  now 
have  thirty-two  names  on  our  roll,  and 
that  our  pupils  are  as  bright,  intelligent, 
and  earnest  as  any  we  ever  bad.  They 
are  doing  nicely  in  their  studies  and  already 
we  see  improvcmeois  in  many  respects. 
But  tbe  best  news  that  I  can  tell  you  about 
them  is  that  nearly  all  of  ihem  art:  Chris- 
tians. 

We  had  a  most  delightful  Babb«lh  a 
week  or  two  ego,  when  tix  of  our  pupils 
were  baptized  in  our  beautiful  river. 
Three  o(  them  were  among  our  oldest  boys. 
sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  had 
formerly,  young  as  they  were,  been  quite 
bitter  oppoBers  lo  Chilstianity.  One  of 
them  at  the  time  of  his  father's  conTerstoo, 
a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  reviled  hia 
father,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  mother  Co 
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|«Kte  home  with  him  and  let  the  faiber 
take  care  of  bimaelf. 

She  not  ODiy  refused  to  do  so.  but  raihf  r 
cuH  forward  with  her  husboDd  for  bap 
tiun,  and  united  with  him  in  praying  f<  r 
Iheir  unbelieWng  son,  who  began  to  man- 
irett  an  Interest  wben  we  rlsiled  hli  Tillage 
lail  dry  aeaion.  I  Wflj  remember  going 
iolo  Ibe  scliunl.  which  we  opened  at  that 
lime,  and  Meing  two  or  three  large  boys 
eitttng  by  ihemselTee  in  a  corner  behind  a 
fnll  bamboo  wall  which  hid  them  from  the 
rest  of  the  tchool. 

I  aaked  tho  teacher  why  that  was,  and  he 
replied,  "They  have  Just  eonie  In,  Mama, 
■ad  are  ashamed  to  sit  with  the  little  boys 
to  study  tbe  primer,  so  I  let  them  stay 
there."  This  Moung  Leh  was  one  of  those 
boys;  bo  wanted  to  learn,  but  was  ashamed 
to  be  Been.  What  a  change  has  taken 
place!  For  here  he  la  in  our  city  school 
studying  bard  with  boys  much  younger 
than  he,  and  In  "testimony  meeliogs"is 
glad  to  tell  the  others  of  his  newly  found 
joy,  and  to  urge  them  all  to  accept  and 
faithfully  serve  hia  SaTiour. 

I  wish  some  of  the  indifferent  Christians 
Kt  home  could  be  present  at  our  school 
prayer  meeting.  I  am  sure  their  cold 
hearts  would  be  thrilled  could  they  but  see 
our  boys  and  young  men  rise  ime  after 
another  and  testify  of  their  love  for  Jesus 
and  deure  to  worship  and  serve  him  only 
as  long  as  they  ILtc. 

At  a  testimony  meeting  held  recently, 
nearly  every  boy  present  spoke,  even  to  one 
who  came  from  a  heathen  home,  and  who 
told  us  that  though  he  was  not  now  a 
Christian  he  hoped  be  would  be  soon!  Of 
course  he  was  immediately  assured  that  he 
seed  not  watt  no  longer,  but  rather  that  a 
loving  Barlour  was  now  waiting  to  receiTe 
him.  

M.  Cottlwd  la  ifrica. 
In  giving  an  account  of  his  mlBsfooary 
Journey  across  the  Zambesi,  >I.  ColUard 
dncribes  the  utter  desolation  caused  by  tbe 
recent  wars  in  tiouth  Africa.  "Certainly 
war,  especially  civil  war,  makes  men  fools, 
and  from  that  they  Itecome  ferocious 
beuls."  The  report  of  M.  Coillard's  arri 
Tal  at  Lealuyi  brought  together  the  uew 
young  king  and  several  of  the  cbicfs.  At 
the  close  of  certain  ceremonies,  Mataha 
said,  "Welcome,  servants  of  Gods—you 
who  bring  lui  rain,  peace,  oud  abundance 
of  sleep.  In  the  name  of  tbe  nation  we  re- 
ceive you.  We  have  waited  long  years  for 
you,  and  thought  you  had  forsaken  us;  so 
]1  Is  with  joy  we  see  your  faces.  .  .  .  Vou 
will  soon  discover  that  our  hearts  arc  ye^ 
iaw,  that  our  country  Is  one  of  blood.  The 
Qfttion  is  tired  out;  it  sighs  for  peace;  It  ia 
weary.  Here  it  Is ;  wo  place  it  before  you ; 
save  It.  You  see  our  king  Is  only  a  child ; 
behisfather;Burround  lilui  with  your  coun- 
sels. We  do  not  seek  presentsnormerchau 
dise.    What  we  ask  from  you  i&  teaching. 


What  wo  wtah  is  peace."    Others  spoke  lo 
the  same  effect. 

M.  Coillard  then  spoke  to  the  king  of 
Oud,  and  sud  tbut  he,  the  king,  was  a  aer 
vnnt  of  God,  and  must  govern  righteously. 
The  chiefs  (quietly  said,  "That  is  good,  that 
is  the  counsel  of  a  father."  M.  t'oillard 
proceeded  to  speak  of  theft  and  the  nrces 
sity  of  extirpating  it,  at  which  they  all 
laughed.  "Why  do  you  laughT""  "Oh.  you 
speak  of  punishing  and  extirpating  theft, 
but  here  everybody  steals."  Still  they  were 
serious,  as  was  proved  u  few  days  later  by 
their  refusal  to  undertake  tbe  responsibility 
of  taking  care  of  M.  Coillard's  baggage  dur- 
ing a  few  days*  absence. 

On  arriving  al  Leshoma  last  February, 
M.  Coillard  found  that  the  whole  place  had 
become  a  hospital;  fever  bad  greatly  weak- 
ened all  the  party,  but  not  many  had  died. 

To  sum  up  hia  impressions,  he  says,  the 
political  slate  of  tbe  country  inspires  him 
with  but  little  confidence.  Hataha,  the 
chief  of  the  revolution,  is  blinded  by  am- 
bition. The  king  is  young,  bom  and  bred 
in  exile,  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  tribe  be 
is  called  upon  to  govern.  Though  he  does 
not  lack  intelligence,  ho  has  no  experience 
of  power,  and  seeks  only  pleasure.  Already 
discontent  manifests  itself. 

"The  more  one  knowaof  theZambesians, 
the  blacker,  morally,  they  become,  but  we 
are  notdiscoursged.  Tbe  gospel,  in  earthen 
vessels,  is  the  power  of  Ood. 
"If  the  Barotsls  received  us  with  eagerness, 
it  is  not  that  they  have  any  just  idt  a  of  the 
gospel  that  we  bring  to  them,  buttbey  sigh 
after  they  know  not  what.  They  are  feel- 
ing after  him  who  alone  can  give  peace  and 
tave--Jesu8.  the  desire  of  all  nations." — 
Jvumal  dea  Mimoru. 


A  Hcsthca  Darla). 

Rev.  W.  S.  Sage,  of  the  United  Brethren 
Mission  in  Africa,  writes  from  Sbaingay; 

One  day  last  week  three  men  were  seen 
coming  from  a  town  close  by  wllb  a  curi- 
ously shaped  bundle  tied  to  a  poltv  One 
of  the  men  was  walking  ahead,  shouting  at 
the  lop  of  his  voice,  Asking  what  was  the 
iTDubte,  I  learned  that  a  woman  had  died; 
and  they  were  carrying  the  body  in  this 
rude  way  lo  the  place  of  burial. 

Having  a  desire  to  wltnees  the  ceremonies 
2  went  with  the  crowd.  On  smving  at  the 
place  most  of  the  people  sat  down  on  the 
sand,  while  others  amused  themselves 
playing  or  running  races,  as  though  it  was 
a  lime  for  reioicing.  The  poor  woman 
was  a  slave,  aud  there  was  no  one  to  mourn 
for  her.  After  wailing  about  an  hour 
without  making  any  move  toward  burial,  I 
found  that  they  wanted  to  make  country- 
fashion,  and  had  sent  for  a  witch-doctor  to 
come  and  see  if  a  witch  bad  killed  her  or 
if  she  had  a  witch. 

At  last  Ibe  man  came  with  his  medicines, 
and  I  walked  a  Utile  nearer  to  see.   if  pos- 


sible, what  wiu  done,  but  wa»  commanded 
to  leave  at  once  as  I  could  not  witness 
sucb  things,  as  I  would  write  them  in  a 
book.  I  then  told  my  interpreter  to  go, 
but  he,  too,  was  d  iven  away.  I  learned 
afterward  that  the  body  was  cut  open  and 
some  parts  taken  away  and  examined.  The 
witch  doctor  looked  to  see  if  he  could  too 
tbe  face  of  a  witch.  In  this  case  he  de- 
cidoL  in  the  negative. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  called  upon  to 
ofttcisLe  al  tbe  funeral  of  one  of  the  school- 
children at  bhaingay.  After  the  services 
the  women  set  up  a  mournful  cry  which 
sounded  so  hopeless.  It  setmed  that  there 
was  no  hope  in  their  minds  of  ever  seeing 
their  friend  again— no  hope  of  future  life. 
All  wsH  lost.  I  can  not  forget  that  di»mal 
wallinjf,  and  that  look  of  fear  of  death. 

And  yet  bow  many  such  funerals  occur 
in  this  land  !  How  many  go  down  to  the 
dark  grave  without  any  hope  of  resurrec- 
tion I  How  many  live,  toil,  struggle,  and 
die  without  Christ  I  May  God  batten  the 
time  when  the  goe[>el  light  shall  dispel  such 
things  from  the  land. 


TnR  Ckoss  AMD  TUK  DiiAtioN,  or  Light 
in  the  Broad  East,  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry, 
for  ten  years  a  Prtsbyterian  Missionary  in 
Chins,  is  publish<d  by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph 
&  Co.,  price  $2.00.  This  book  increases 
our  knowledge  of  South  Cbina  and  of  tbe 
mission  work  carried  on  there  especially 
by  the  Presbyterians.  It  will  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  those  Interested  in  China, 
especially  by  those  who  are  watching  the 
progress  of  Protestant  Missions,  and  we 
cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers.  The 
prefsce  says:  "Canton,  or  Kwong-Tung, 
as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  natives,  means 
literally  tbe  Broad  East.  Tbe  tiUe  of  the 
book  indicates  the  nature  of  Its  contents. 
Tbe  Dragon  Is  tbe  natlonsl  emblem  of 
China.  The  throne  of  China  lathe  Dragon 
Throne:  the  national  ensign  is  the  yellow 
flag  with  a  blue  Dragon;  the  scholar  leaps 
the  'Dragon  Gale 'when  be  passes  u  sue- 
ceacful  examination.  Interwov«n  with 
many  of  their  beliefs  and  customs,  tbe 
Dragon  becomes  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
IKCuliarly  Chinete,  as  the  Cross  is  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  Christian." 

MisaiON  Stohieb  of  Mamt  La^ds  1* 
the  title  of  a  new  book  lately  issued  by  the 
American  Board  in  Boston.  U  emlracea 
the  illustrated  articles  that  have  appeared 
in  the  Mi*gionary  Htraid  for  stvtra)  years, 
and  which  were  especially  de«igntd  for 
young  people.  Here  are  89^1  pages  wilb 
nearly  as  many  illustrations,  and  with  tbe 
descriptive  matter  that  well  explains  the 
pictures.  Publlabed  at  |1.&U,  it  is  probably 
the  cheapest  book  on  mifsion  subjects  that 
has  been  issued  from  the  press.  It  should 
be  in  every  Sunday-school  library, 
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A  (joarlerly  Meeting  In  Japuii. 

nr  m%y.  it.  a  hakbib. 

Dear  Yucmo  Pxoplb:  Do  you  wUU  to 
bear  abont  a  Quarterly  Meeliag  held  among 
the>Iapaiie»«  in  the  country  Id  Japan?  I 
will  give  you  an  account  of  one  1  lately 
attended. 

About  thirty  milt's  north  of  Tokio.  and 
in  Ihe  bounds  of  my  dUlrict  ia  the  SUimosa 
circuit,  compriaing  six  appoinimonu  regu 
!ar  and  many  more  irregular.  Houda  Ei- 
eakllatbc  pastor  and  has  just  closed  b  1 4 
second  year.  In  labors  be  has  been  abund- 
ant and  faithful,  preaching  the  word  in  the 
TlUagea  and  teaching  from  house  to  house. 
He  is  a  kiud-bearled  brother  and  muuh  be- 
loTed. 

1  have  just  held  the  last  (iuart«rly  meet- 
ing on  this  circuit  for  the  Conference  year 
and  will  briefly  describe  iL  Some  eight  ofll- 
cinl  members  were  present,  repreaenting 
different  seclions  of  the  large  circnit.  Al- 
ready the  admirable  machinery  of  a  quar- 
terly conference  has  been  put  into  opera- 
tion among  ua  and  works  beaulifuUy. 

At  the  close  the  pastor  slated  that,  as  ho 
had  been  already  two  years  on  the  circuit, 
ho  believed  a  change  would  be  beat  for 
people  and  preacher,  but  to  this  matemeut 
there  was  a  uoanlffious  dissent.  They  said, 
"Tou  must  not  leave  us  now.  We  have 
treated  you  badly,  it  is  true,  and  are  a  very 
ignorant,  worthleas  lot,  but  we  sincerely 
hope  you  will  condescend  to  stay  one  year 
more."  etc.  Our  preachers  take  kindly  to 
the  itineracy.  The  (JreekCatholic  Church 
here  has  adopted  our  system  almost  intact. 
Saturday  night  we  hm\  a  fine  meeting 
And  used  the  magic  lantern,  Scenes  in  ihe 
life  of  Christ  were  exhibited  and  expUined 
to  the  larKC  crowd.  There  ia  a  decided  ad- 
vantage ia  appealing  to  the  eye  and  car  at 
the  same  time. 

Sunday  a.  u.  at  an  early  hour  the  congre- 
gation had  gathered  in  the  new  church, 
which  was  to  be  declicated.  The  structure 
is  pliin  and  small,  but  well  suited  for  its 
purposes.  The  members  bad  decorated  it 
with  liowers  and  erected  a  beautiful  arch 
over  the  gateway.  I  preached  un  the  text. 
"God  is  a  spirit,"  etc..  to  a  very  attcullve 
company  of  farmera  and  merchants,  and 
formally  dedicated  the  bouse  to  Ood'a  ser- 
vice. At  the  close  we  sang  in  Japanese  a 
hymn  written  in  large  letters  and  hung  over 
the  pulpit.  The  hymn  was  "Whiter  than 
Snow,"  one  of  the  few  translated  hymns 
which  touch  the  Japanese  heart. 

The  formal  services  ended,  addresses  of 
congratulation  followed.  Th?«ewero  very 
good,  the  point  of  most  uf  them  being  on 
conaecration  of  soul  and  boJy  to  Ood,  The 
pastor  said,  "This  church  La  a  product  of 


your  fttilh.  If  your  failh  ia  genuine. though 
this  structure  be  destroyed,  your  faith  will 
rcma-n  unchanged." 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  congregation 
we  all  retired  to  the  house  of  a  member  near 
at  hand  for  dinner  The  company  was  not 
large,  tint  included  the  membera  and  a 
dozen  children  or  more,  some  fitly  or  sixty 
in  all.  The  house  wss  large  and  all  thrown 
open — very  airy  and  cool.  As  no  chair*  are 
used,  and  there  Is  no  furniture  visible  in  a 
Japaiiese  house,  raaoy  more  guests  can  be 
acoomniodaled  than  in  a  foreign  house. 

I  wondered  what  we  were  going  to  have 
for  dinner.  I  supposed,  of  course,  it  would 
be  a  pUin  affair.  My  curiosity  was  soon 
satlstied.  Each  gueat  was  served  with  a 
large  bowl  of  rice  and  vegetables  of  varioua 
kinds  cooked  together,  and  this,  with  pic- 
kled cucumbers,  was  our  dinoer.  We  were 
all  hun^ny  and  ale  heartily  and  thankfully. 
It  was  remarked  that  the  mixture  of  rice 
and  vegetables  was  a  happy  emblem  of  our 
real  union. 

The  sweet  simplicity  and  Christian  flpirit 
of  the  affdir  reminded  me  of  the  early  days 
of  Christianity  when  the  members  partook 
together  of  the  Affape  every  Sunday.  The 
chorch  being  very  hot  during  the  afternoon, 
wc  held  baptismal  love  feast  and  sacramcn 
tal  services  in  the  house  of  our  hoapitaijie 
brother.  Six  men  were  haptir.ed,  five  of 
wliom  had  walked  fifteen  miles,  one  of  ihem 
an  old  man.  who  chanced  to  look  at  a 
Christian  book  and  became  so  much  inter- 
ested that  he  sought  the  way  of  life.  Our 
love-feasts  are  usually  spirited,  telUog 
meetings,  an<i  ft  waa  so  on  this  oocaelon. 

Thia  iiileresling  Sunday  closed  with  a  big 
temperance  mettieg  in  the  evening,  using 
the  lantern  with  true  cITcct.  The  house  and 
streets  were  full  of  people.  As  drinking  is 
on  the  increase  among  the  Japanese,  I  make 
it  a  point  to  hold  a  temperance  meeting  at 
all  the  places  visited. 

The  results  have  been  excellent.  I  know 
of  maaycaacsof  reformation  and  accept 
ancc  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  this  source.  Returning  to  my 
Uidgings  tired  and  happy,  I  slept  soundly 
and  was  off  for  Tokio  by  Ave  the  next 
morning  imd  at  home  by  ISJ  p.m.  Our 
annual  conference  is  just  at  hand  and  will 
report  the  proceedings  and  results  of  the 
year's  labors. 

Ttfkio,  Japan,  Avg  97,  1886. 


This  man  pays  for  fala  child.  »o  we  cunnot 
believe  he  bad  a  mercenary  motive,  and 
we  are  continually  hearing  of  the  truth 
being  carried  to  the  homes  of  the  children, 
making  impressians  tbateause  inquiry,  and 
often  our  own  faith  (or  want  of  it)  ia  rebuked 
by  the  sweet.unquestioning  faith  of  the  little 
ones. 

A  mother  told  her  Httlo  ^rl.  who  bad  been 
here  a  few  months,  that  she  would  comefor 
herintbreedays.  Thechil.l,  rpilckly count- 
ing, said  with greateagerness,"No,  that  will 
be  Sunday.  Ood's  day.  We  never  go  visit- 
ing on  that  day.'*  And  apparently  without 
any  regret,  she  put  off  the  home  visit  for 
a  week  on  account  of  the  Sabbath  day,  of 
which  she  bad  so  lately  heard  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  some  dear  children  in  my  house. 
So  good  and  obedient  are  they  that  the 
thought  of  correction  never  enUta  my 
mind. 

Japan 
country, 


is  a  lovely  and  very  interesting 
So  many  p'Mjple  are  now  inquir 
ing  about  this  new  religion  and  the  native 
churches  are  filling  up  with  earnest  bellcv- 
ers  in  the  only  tnic  God.  StiU  Satan  ia  not 
dead  in  Japan,  but  is  as  busy  as  ever  leading 
Christ's  little  ones  astray  and  sowing  tares 
among  the  wheal.  God's  children  n-ed  to 
be  diligently  at  work  cultivniing  the  vine- 
yanl.  One  native  preachercame  back  from 
his  country  trip  sooner  than  he  waa  ex- 
pected, telling  the  missionary  who  badsent 
him  out  that  be  had  got  out  of  "aeed"  and 
had  come  back  for  more,  bo  quaint  and  apt 
are  they  in  expressing  Ibenuelvca. 


foCH 
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nork  for  JayssfW  C1ill4rMi,  vte. 

M™.  Viele.  of  the  Woman's  Union  Mia- 
alonary  Sxslety,  writes  from  Yokohama. 
Japsn-. 

A  few  days  ago  aheatht-n  father  brought 
to  our  school  his  little  daughter  ol  eight 
years,  and  aaid,"  Your  religion  is  good,  lam 
sure  of  that,  and  I  wish  my  child  to  leatn  it. 
I  am  too  old  tochaage  my  religion,  1  can- 
nut  be  troubled  with  thinking  about  new 
lliinga;but  my  child  la  young,  andahe  will 
learn,  and  I  want  her  to  have  the  besL" 


UttU  Folks-  Rvlplss. 
The  fallowing  record  of   juvenile   en-  ] 
deavor  on  the  Million  line  deaerrea  wida, 
circulation : 

W.\TKnFORD.  N,  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1888. 
Th*  R«v.  C.  C.  M'Ciibe:   We,   the  "Utile 
folks"  of  the  Primary  Department  of  the 
Mfthodist  Episcopal  Sunday  school,  want 
to  do  our  part  in  raising  Ibe  "Million  fotj 
Hisalous." 
We  were  invited  by  our  teacher  tocuUtva 
n  little  plant,  while  she  was  away  on  her  lon^ 
summer  vacation,  with  the  promise   that 
upon  her  return  she  would  give  us  a  little 
social  reunion. and  allow  us  to  sell  our  planta 
for  the  benefit  of   the  missionary  oaiue. 
This  occurred  on  Monday  evening,  Sept.  14. 
We  first  marched  upstairs,  about  sixty  Id 
number, and,  after  siiinini;.  prayer, etc,  one 
little  girl  went  upon  the  plaifonn.  plant  in 
hand,  and  delivered  a  little   "opening  ad- 
dress." appealing  to  those  present   tu  buy 
the  plants  we  ha«l  raised.    After  some  ^jfl 
ing.  one  after  anolhtT stepped  forward,  hcJH 
up  their  plint  until  bid  for,  quietly  took  i^ 
io  the  buyer,  received  the  muoey,' dropped 
it  into  thu  box,  until  all  were  disposed  of. 
This  was   all   done   ver}'    quietly    and 
(iui(!kly,   leaving  in    our    treasury    about 
%ii  67.    After  a  little  missionary  talk  from 
our  pasior,  we  were  Invited  down  atalra, 
where  we  were  allowed  to  have  a  good  time 
generally.    We  uujoy  missionary  meetinga. 
We  hope  to  iucre»svthlssumto$10Btleast 
before  Conference. 
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I     marching  westward  and  settling  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
i    Danube. 

f  Their  name  is  derived  from  a  Finuish  or  Hunnish 
I  tribe,  which  first  Bubdued  them,  long  ruled  over  them, 
and  finally  became  lost  among  them. 

Tt  was  about  the  year  670  that  Asparuch,  a  powerful 
Bulgarian  chief  crossed  the  Danube  and  established  his 
throne  at  Varna,  upon  the  Black  Sea.  An  expedi- 
tion sent  against  him  by  the  Emperor  Constautine 
Pogonatua  was  totally  defeated,  and  the  whole  of  the 
nntry,  now  known  as  Balgaria,  wns  left  quietly  in  bis 
iHflesslon. 

Thus  was  founded  the  fintt  Bulgarian  kingdom  wiih- 
th«  ancient  territory  of  Rome.  The  capital  was  after- 


p. 


dora  was  finally  subjugated  by  Turkey  in  1390. 

In  the  ninth  century  Christianity  was  introduced  anj 
afterward  the  majority  of  the  people  accepted  the  relig- 
ion of  what  is  known  as  the  Greek  Chnroh. 

Dr.  EdHOn  L.  Clark  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Bulgaria  and  the 
progrens  of  the  people; 

"  Christianity  was  first  actively  preached  in  Balgaria 
about  the  year  813,  by  a  captive  bishop,  whoso  labon 
met  with  little  success,  and  won  him  a  martyr*s*  crown. 
But  in  the  year  861,  a  sister  of  King  Bogoria,  who  had 
been  detained  at  Constantinople  as  a  captive  or  a  host- 
age, and  had  there  embraced  Christianity,  return  ed  to  her 
brother^s  court  and  set  herself  with  great  earne  atueu 


secure  bis  conversion.  Al  firRl  her  efforts  were  vain; 
but,  softened  by  truiible  And  famine,  tlic  King  began  at 
length  to  listen  more  llioughtfully  to  his  sister's  instruc- 
tioDfl^  and  even  to  call  for  help  from  the  Christian's  God. 
At  this  time  there  appeared  at  the  Btilj^arian  court — 
forjiosely  sent  for,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  the 
King's  sister — a  monk  named  Methodius,  who  woh  a 
•kiUful  painter.  This  monk  was  employed  by  the  King 
10  paint  for  him  the  walls  of  &  hnnting-lodge;  but  in- 
stead of  dopieling  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  chase, 
fce  improved  the  opportunity  to  paint  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  Vaj  of  Judgment.  The  King  aud  his 
attendants  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
Ibis  painting,  and,  by  earnestly  asking  its  meaning,  to 
kave  given  the  artist  what  he  desired — an  opportunity  to 
jireach  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
*' Soon  afterwards  the  King  avowed  himself  a  Christian 


prosperous  reign  of  Simeon,  the  son  of  Bogoris,  the  Bul- 
g.irian  power  re.iched  its  culminating  point.  In  the  year 
Q-^n,  this  prince  a]ipeared  for  the  second  lime  before  the 
walla  of  Constantinople,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  treaty 
then  entered  into,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor,  and 
took  the  proud  position  of  the  equal  of  his  imperial 
brother  of  Constantinople.  By  the  same  treaty  wa* 
established  the  entire  independence  of  the  Bulgarian 
Church,  of  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dorostylon  (Siltsira) 
was  made  Patriarch. 

*'The  sceptre  of  Simeon  deeccnded  to  feebler  hand8,and 
in  the  years  968  and  070  occurred  two  gr«at  Ru'uiin 
invasions,  by  which  the  Bulgarian  armies  were  defeated 
and  the  whole  kingdom  subdued.  The  throne  of  Con 
stantinople  was  occupied  at  this  time  by  John  Zimiscetv 
an  able  sovereign  and  valiant  soldier.  It  was  the  pur 
pose  of  the  Russian  commander  to  pass  the  Balkans  and 
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"■hd  wa»*  baptized.  Having  himself  forsaken  the  religion 
of  his  fathers,  he  at  once  proceeded,  and  with  no  little 
violence  and  cruelty,  to  force  bis  subjects  to  a  like 
change  in  their  faith;  and  thus  it  was  that  about  the 
year  805  the  Bulgarians  became  nominally  a  CbnsliaD 
people.  For  a  time,  however,  their  religious  affairs  re- 
mained in  such  confusion  that  Bogoris  finally  applied  to 
Pope  Nicholas  I.  for  instruction,  and  for  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Nicholas  re- 
■ponded  by  sending  him  two  bishops  and  an  excellent 
letter  of  counsel  aud  instruction.  After  this  the  Bul- 
garians wavered  for  a  time  between  Home  and  Con- 
stantinople, but  tinally  turned  to  tho  Utter,  and  became, 
u  they  have  ever  since  remained,  attached  to  the  Greek 
eomm  union, 

"After  thcircooversion  to  Christianity,  the  progress  of 
the  Bulgarians  was  for  a  time  very  rapid.  The  young 
men  of  their  leading  families  were  mauy  of  them  edu- 
cated at  Constantinople;  the  lucrative  tratlic  between  the 
east  and  west,  which  passed  through  their  hands,  gave 
them  wealth,  and  the  refining  influences  of  civilaatioo 
•-e/»   widely   aud  powerfully    felt.      In   the   long  and 


lay  siege  to  Constantinople;  but  his  dreams  of  conqa< 
were  suddenly  cut  short.  Early  in  the  spring  of  97U 
John  Zimisces  marched  from  Adrtanople,  penetrat 
the  passes  of  the  Balkans  before  the  Russians  dreamed 
of  his  approach,  entirely  defeated  them,  and  recaptured 
Boris,  the  Bulgarian  King.  Boris  was  compelled  to  sur- 
renderthe  independence  notonly  of  his  kingdom  but  of 
the  Bulgarian  ('hurch;  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Greek' 
Empire  were  again  extended  to  the  Danube.  Thus  fell 
the  first  Bulgarian  kingdom,  after  an  existence  of  jui 
three  hundred  years," 

Tho  Bulgarians  soon  after  revolted  under  Samuel  ud 
reestablished  their  kingdom,  but  Basil  IT.,  Emperor 
at  Constantinople,  attacked  them,  and  in  a  series  of  bat- 
tles subdued  the  kingdom.  The  decisive  battle  wa» 
fought  in  1014,  resulting  in  the  lutal  defeat  of  the  Bul- 
garians. 

U^e  Bulgarians  remained  dependent  upon  the  Byxan- 
tine  Eniitire  for  about  175  years.  In  11  HO  they  made 
a  successful  revolt,  and  the  third  Bulgarian  kingdom 
had  its  capital  at  Tirnova,  which  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
Bulgarian  Patriarch,  thus  once  more  restoring  the  inde- 
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pendence  of  the  Bulgarian  Cburch.  This  klugdom,  (ex- 
cepting a  temporary  subjection  to  the  great  Scr\'ian 
Emperor  Stephen  Dusfaan),  endured  for  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  untU  it  waa  swallowed  up  by  the  TurkA. 

The  last  Hnlgarian  king  was  John  Shishuiani  who  sur- 
rendered himself  and  hiH  capital  to  the  Turks  in  1390. 

In  1838j  there  was  a  formidable  insurrection  among 
the  Bulgarians,  but  it  was  suppressed  and  mercilessly 
punished,  in  1648,  a  second  insurrection  look  place, 
but  it  was  no  more  snccesaful  than  the  first. 

The  Bulgarians,  before  the  Turkish  oonqueat  had 
their  own  national  cliurcht  at  the  head  of  which  was  a 


Patriarch,  who,  although  receiving  conseoratioo  from 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  in  other  respecla 
independent.  The  Turks  permitted  this  order  of  things 
to  eiist  until  1704.  It  was  then  brought  to  an  end,  and 
the  Bulgaiians  were  subjected  to  the  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  They  opposed  this  for  many  years 
without  success,  but  supported  by  Russian  influence, 
finally  succeeded,  and  in  1872,  a  tirman  was  issued  de- 
creeing the  essential  independence  of  the  Bulgarian 
Churcli. 

The  Russian  Empress  Catherine  II,  in  1774,  com- 
pelled the  go\'ornment  of  Turkey  to  allow  the  members 
of  the  Greek  Church  perfect  religious  freedom,  and  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  grandfather  of  the  present  Czar, 
claimed  that  this  meant  the  right  of  Russia  to  protect 
all  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  which  is  the  nationiil 
church  of  llusaifl,  in  any  place  over  which  Turkey  held 
the  suzerainty.  As  a  largo  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Rouuielia,  Servia,  Montent'gro  and 
Albania  belong  to   the  Greek  Church,  Russia  claims  a 


surveillance  over  the  whole  of  the  European  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

The  inHuenoe  of  Russia  in  all  of  these  provinoes  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  ohanges  that  during  the  past 
ten  years  have  taken  place  in  this  aeotioa. 

The  war  of  I874i  resulted  in  the  advuioe  of  Russia 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  and  the   Turks 
hastily  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano,  by  which 
a  great  Bulgaria  was  formed,  including  what  was  after- 
ward Eastern  Roumelia,  and  jiarts  even  of  Macedonia. 
The  other  powers,  fearing  the  control  which  Russia,  by 
a  great  dependent  Bulgaria,  would  gain  in  the   Balkan 
peninsula,     protested    against     this 
treaty.    Lord    Beacons6eM   heading 
the  opposition  to  it,  and  in  a  general 
Congress   which    met  at    Berlin   iofl 
July,  1878,  made  a  new  disposition^' 
Bulgaria  was  limited  to  the   region 
between  the  Balkans  and  Roumanio, 
as    an    "  automatic     and    tributary 
principality,"   under  the   suxerainiy 
of  the  Sultan,  but  vfith  a  prince   of 
its   own  choosing,  to   be   confirmed^ 
by  the  Porte  with  the  consent  of  tb^| 
powers.  The  ruler  chosen  was  Prince 
Alexander  of  Battenhcrg.     South  of 
Bulgaria,  on  the  other  flank  of  th^fl 
BalkauB,    a    province  was    formed, 
and  called  Eastern  Roumelia,  as  an 
integral   part  of  Turkey,  yet   "sub- 
jeot  to  conditions  of  administrative 
autonomy.'^   That  ia,  it  had  a  Chris- 
tian    Gov  em  or- General,     appointed 
by  the  Porte  with   the  consent   of 
the    treaty    powers,    and     its   own 
gendarmerie    and    militia — this    ac- 
counting for  the  easy  and  bloodlesi^ 
success  of  the  late  revolt.  ^| 

On  the  eighteenth  day  of  September  of  this  year,  the 
capital  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  rose  in  revolt  from  Turkish 
rule,  deposed  their  Governor,  Gabriel  Chrestovitch,  and 
proclaimed  union  with  Bulgaria,  declaring  allegiance  to 
Prince  Alexander.  Then  they  blew  up  the  bridges  and 
cut  the  wires  leading  south  into  Turkey,  and  fortified 
the  roads  on  which  tiic  Porters  troops  might  njtproaoh. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Roumelift^^ 
are  Bulgarians,  and  olaim  that  they  of  right  should  bfr>^| 
long  to  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  possess  all  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  given  Bulgaria.    The  revolt 
was   due  to  the   grievous  burden   of  supporting  both 
Turkish  and  local  institutions, and  paying  annual  tribut 
to  the  Porte — evils  they  hoped  to  lesson  or  avoid  bj 
national  union  with  their  Bulgarian  brethren,  on«  vit 
them  iu  race  and  religion.      Whether  the  ni  ton  wbicb* 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  people  will  be  permitted  by 
the  governments  of  Europe,  has  not,  at  this  writing,  been 
determined.     The  latest  tidings  announces  war  between 
Bulgaria  and  Scrvia. 
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Eastern  RoDmelia  contains  an  area  of  13,500  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1884.  of  850,000.  Of  this  ntim- 
l>er673,B60  are  Bulgarians,  174,700  Turks,  42,654  Greeks, 
19,549  Gypsies,  4,177  Jews,  1,306  Armenians.  The  city 
of  Philippopolis,  the    capital,  bas  24,053   inhabitsnta 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  (excluding  Eastern 
Roumelia),  haa  an  area  of  24,300  square  mi!w,  and  a 
population,  according  to  the  census  taken  on  January 
13,  1881,  of  2,007,919.  Of  these  about  1,500.000  are 
Bulgarianp,  and  abont  400,000  are  Turko. 

The  principal  towns  are  Sophia,  the  capital,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  20,501;  Varna,  24,655;  Shunila,  23,003; 
Rufltchuk,  2tf,16.T;  Razgrad,  11,625;  Sistova,  11,540; 
PlcTDa,  U,474;  Tirnova,  11,247;  Vidin,  13,714. 

By  the  constitution  of  1879,  the  legislative  authority 
as  vested  in  a  single  cbanrjhfr,  nailed  the  National 
Assembly  of  Bulgaria.  The  members  of  it  are  elected 
by  universal  manhood  suffrage,  at  the  rating  of  one  mem- 
ber to  every  10,000  of  the  population,  counting  both 
aexea.  The  Assembly  in  1883  assented  to  a  proposal  for 
the  creatioo  of  a  second  chamber. 

The  reigning  Prince,  Alexander  T,  was  bom  April  6, 
1857,  the  son  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  brother  of 
tb«  Empress  of  Russia.  He  was  elected  Prince  of  Bul- 
garia by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Aspembly  April  29, 
1879,  and  assumed  the  government  June  28,  1879. 

Of  the  population  of  Bulgaria  70  per  cent,  arc  of  the 
Orthodox  Greek  Church,  28  per  cent.  Mohararaedans, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  Jews.  The  clergy 
of  the  Greek  Church  are  reported  asdeplorably  ignorant 
and  superstitious. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  House  writes  as  follows  of  the  Bulga- 
rians of  the  villages  and  country: 

"The  Batgarians  are  largely  an   agricultural   people. 


The  country  people  do  not  live  in  farm-houses  scattered 
about  upon  the  farms,  but  are  gathered  together  for 
mutual  protection  in  towns  and  villages.  The  villagers 
are  a  sturdy  race,  finely  developed  physically,  many  of 
them  being  not  only  strong  and  muscular,  but  also  tall 
and  well  proportioned.  They  are  rather  slow  of  intel- 
lect, and  from  want  of  educational  privileges,  ignorant 
and  superstitious.  They  have,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
however,  been  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  edu- 
cation, and  have  a  strong  desire  to  provide  educational 
privileges  for  their  children.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  strong  love  of  political  independence  and  selfgov- 
emmentand  cxibit  this  characteristic  in  the  management 
of  village  affairs.  In  this  respect  the  Bulgarians  seem 
to  me  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Anglo  Saxon 
race.  These  people  are  by  no  means  found  only  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria.  They  aro  scattered  all  through 
European  Turkey  and  Eastern  Roumelia,  living  side  by 
side  w^ith  the  Turks.  Between  the  two  races,  however, 
there  is  much  enmity,  the  difference  in  their  religion 
making  the  breach  very  wide. 

"A  villager's  bouse  is  a  very  simple  affair.  It  usually 
consists  of  one  story,  and  is  built  of  basket  work,  or  a 
wooden  frame,  filled  up  with  rough   upright  sticks  or 
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Bcantling.  Over  thcflc  upriglit- piecM  latba  are  nailed 
crossnisp,  and  the  walls  are  plwtered  on  both  niiics  with 
two  coats  of  mnd  made  from  a  clayey  earth  mixed  with 
fine  cut  straw.  If  the  villager  is  able  ho  will  whiten 
thesti  wallfi,  inside  and  out,  wilh  lime  or  white  earth. 
llie  floors  are  also  usually  made  of  mml,  which, when  it 
18  dry  an<l  hard,  is  quite  smooth,  and  not  as  objection- 
able as  many  would  suppose^  Tberoof  is  covered  wilh 
tiles,  resembling  somewhat  our  drainage  tiles,  only   tliey 


one  central  ilJsh,  with  wooden  spouuH.  Bread  ib  placed 
before  each  ])erson,  and  eaten  wilbontbnlter,  along  with 
the  cookeil  food  which  scr\'es  as  a  reliah.  They  some- 
times have  two  or  three  courses,  especially  if  they  have 
gucgts.  Their  food  is  qnite  commonly  cooked  in  earthen 
ware,  which  is  made  into  various  convenient  ehape^ 
and  is  very  cheap  in  Hiilgaria.  Some  of  the  decorated 
rlrinking  jngs  are  qnite  curious,  and  would  be  eoagfat 
aflrr  in  tbiK  country  as  cnrioufi  and  antique  pottery." 
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are  lesa  curved.  If  the  man  is  poor,  he  may  use  thatch- 
ing for  a  roof. 

"  Each  house  nsually  consists  of  two  or  three  rooms. 
The  main  room  is  the  kitchen  where  the  fireplace  is,  and 
tho  cooking  is  done.  And  oftentimes  the  same  room 
serves  also  for  the  sleeping  apartment.  They  do 
not  sleep  upon  bedsteads,  but  spread  their  mats 
and  rugs  upon  the  earthen  floor,  the  whole  family, 
including  any  guests  who  may  be  with  ihem,  often 
sleeping  in  the  f>atno  room.  In  the  morning  the  bed- 
clothing  is  neatly  folded,  and  put  in  closets  at  the  side 
of  the  room,  or,  in  untinisbed  hottses,  piled  u]>  in  a 
comer. 

"The  table  from  which  the  family  eats  is  two  orthree 
feet  in  diameter  and  six  or  eight  inches  high.  They  sit 
upon  the  floor  as  thf  y  gather  around  it,  and  all  eat  from 


"The   Bulgarian    women   are   gentle,   coropassienal 
and  laborious.     They  are,  next  to  iho  Greeks,  the  hand 
Bomest  women  in  European  Turkey,  and  are  c«pecially 
remarkable  for  the  length  sndMuinriance  of  their  hair, 
which    literally    covers    them    as    with     a     garment;, 
it  often  sweeps  tho  ground  below  their  feet."  ^| 

Bulgaria  and  the  adj.icent'provinces  of  Macedonia  ai^^ 
cowftidered  to  have  been  tjie  cradle  of  the  old  Slavic 
languages.  Tho  ancient  Bulgarian  language  was  the 
richest  of  them  all,  and  was  the  Scriptural  language  of 
the  Greek-Slavic  church,  and  the  great  medium  of  eccle- 
siastical literature  in  the  ancient  Slavic  lands.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom  at  the  oloee 
of  the  14th  century,  the  grammatical  purity  of  the  lan- 
guage became  impaired  by^mixture  with  the  langiiagei 
of  the  contiguous  nations. 


TOE  nULGARlAKS. 


h'Xh 


Iprotfjitant  ^t'oih  amoii(i  tlie  ^uldarinn^. 
In  coDfequence  uf  a  tour  made  in   European    Tuikey 
by  Drx.  Ilainlin  and  Higgs  oE  the  American  iioard,  it 
vi«   decided  by  that   Board    to  coinai«Dce   miaoionary 
rork  among^  the  Hulgarian  people.      As  the  Bulgarian 
people  were    widely  spread  ihroughotu   ihe  territories 
now  known  as  Macedonia,  Ka^lern   Houmclia,  and  Bul- 
garia, the  Hoard  wiih  a  tommendable  fraternal  spirit, 
invited  the  Methodist  Hoard  to   enter   upon   the   vurk 
conjointly  with  them,  and   suggested  the  Balkan  moun- 
tains as  the  line  of  delimitation  between  the  two  ilelda^ 
I  the  Methodist  Board  to  occupy  the  country  north,  and 
ihe  American    Hoard  south   of  the   Balkan   muuntainii. 
This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  Methodist  Board, 
and    in    accordance  therewith   tiro  mifBionaries    were 
fent  out  by  that   Board  in  July,  1857.     The  American 
Board  for  many  years  had  been  operating  in  European 
Turkey,  and  in  1858  commeuoed  work  among  the  Bui* 
Lrarians,    with    stations    at   PhilippotiH,    Samokov   and 
Monastir;  the  first  in  Kastem  Hounielia,  the  second  in 
Bulgaria,  the  third  in  Macedonia.      The  mission  of  the 
Methodist  Church  has  been  north  of  the  Balkan  moun- 
tains in  Bulgaria, 
In  1859  the  New  Testament  in  the  Bulgarian  language 
f      was  pnbliehed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  was  eagerly  Honght  by  the  people.  The  missionaries 
preached  without  inttrruplion,  and  the  prospect  seemed 
^^ery  encouraging. 

^P  A  change,  ere  long,  took  place.  "A  Bulgarian  monk 
who  had  transgressed  the  rules  of  bis  church  by  marry- 
ing, was  arrested  by  the  Bulgarians,  but  escaped  to  the 
home  of  one  of  the  missionaries.  The  steps  which  the 
missionaries  felt  compelled  to  take  in  the  matter  showed 
to  the  Bulgarians  the  possibility  of  a  still  greater  antag- 
onism, and  all  Protestant  books,  other  than  the  Bible, 
were  declared  heretical,  forbidden  to  the  people,  and  in 
,  some  places  burned."  Severe  persecution  followed,  but 
at  the  present  time  there  is  seldom  any  interference  with 
the  mission  work. 

In  1871,  a  band  of  earnest  men  and  women  in  Banako, 
formed  the  first  Bulgarian  Evangelical  Church,  and 
other  churobe«  of  like  character  have  since  been  formed. 
lu  1674,  the  Bulgarian  Evangelical  Society  was  formed, 
and  its  chief  field  of  labor  is  Sophia  and  vicinity,  and  a 
self  supporting  book  store  is  maintained  by  it  in  Sophia, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria. 

In  Uobert  College,  at  Constantinople,  90  of  its  200 
stadentH  are  Bnlgarian.s  and  many  of  the  leading  men 
of  Bulgaria  are  its  graduates. 

A  correspondent,  of  the  New  York  Independent  in  its 
isBue  of  November  12,  gives  the  following  as  the  obsla- 
clea  and  the  encouragement  respecting  mission  work  in 
Bulgaria: 

"The  continuity  of  the  work  since  I85iJ  has  been 
frequently  broken  into.  The  mission  hap,  in  fact,  been 
virtnally  abandoned  several  times,  and  when  reoocupied, 

Ie  work  has  had  to  be  done  all  over  again. 
"The   chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  the 


misKionaries  lies  in  the  utter  spiritual  deadnesa  of  the 
Bulgarian  people.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  populatioa 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Chiircb;20  per  rent,  are 
Moslem.",  and  0.72  percent,  are  Jews.  Probably  not 
more  than  50,000  persons  out  of  the  two  millions  of  Bul- 
garia can  read  or  write.  The  Orthodox  Church  has  had 
a  controlling  grasp  opon  the  entire  country  for  year.*. 
The  bitbops  have  all  along  played  (be  part  uf  Bulgarian 
statesmen.  The  people  cannot  di^scciate  the  ideas  of 
Church  and  State.  If  the  people  were  earnest  members 
of  their  own  Church,  it  would  bo  better.  lUtcr  indif- 
ference is  worse  than  a  spirit  of  persecution.  This 
obstacle  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  human  agency 
cannot  overcome  it  by  any  rapid  method. 

"The  second  great  obstacle  lies  in  the  inadtquacy 
of  the  force  at  work.  The  raisftionaries  are  somewhat 
isolated,  and  their  following  is  small.  The  Bulgariaa 
converts  have  not  yet  been  able  to  exert  much  influence 
among  their  countrymen.  An  American  has  far  more 
weight  of  authority.  The  fact  is  that  the  Held  is  im- 
perfectly manned,  and  the  few  gallant  soldiers  pushed  to 
this  frontier,  facing  the  unoccupied  Empire  of  Kusoia, 
feel  the  need  of  recruits  to  the  service  who  will  brinj; 
fresh  hearts  into  the  work. 

"The  third  obstacle  is  the  organized  opposition  whick 
the  mission  receives  from  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
and  from  the  public  officials.  Violent  pirsecution  is  not 
resorted  to;  but  there  are  endless  ways  of  bringing  to 
naught  the  motit  strenuous  labors  of  the  missiouaiies. 
It  is  not  Bulgarian  intluenoe  alone  ihatmust  be  faced  and 
borne;  but  the  whole  Church  of  Russia  helps  on  the 
opposition.  Russia  looks  with  dislike  on  the  Protestant 
movement  in  Bulgaria,  and  has  all  along  used  htr  em~ 
missaries  to  hinder  the  work.  She  does  not  intend  to  let 
the  Protestant  principles  get  a  firm  hold  en  any  Slav  lao* 
if  she  can  help  it. 

'^Another  great  discouragement  lo  the  workers  is  a  half 
suppiuion  that  the  very  existence  of  the  mission  i^  oa 
probation.  Instead  of  the  conviction  that  the  whole 
Church  Joins  its  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  woik, 
there  is  the  feeling  that  a  critical  e}e  is  turned  upon 
the  Bulgarian  mission  as  one  of  the  leatt  »ucc4f(ful  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Men  who  are  called  upon  to  do 
the  heroic  demanded  of  these  roissionaiies  in  Balgaiia, 
need  to  feel  that  they  have  behind  them  a  prayerful,  cym- 
pathizing  Christian  world.  The  cry  for  results  bhould 
give  place  to  a  spirit  of  patient  wailing  for  the  hand  of 
the  Ijord  lo  move. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  theenconragements  for  the  work 
in  Bulgaria  are  at  present  great  enough  to  ini^pire  evtn  a 
hesitating  mind.  A  revived  national  feeling,  which  junt 
at  present  has  worked  the  people  up  to  a  white  heat,  is 
doing  mnch  to  awaken  the  indifferent  minds  of  the  nat  ion. 
A  warm  patriot  of  strong  convictions  is  the  kind  ofmas 
to  make  a  warm  and  earnest  Chriplian.  The  Fpirit 
of  inquiry  for  the  truth  is  growing.  The  Bible  will  mor-s 
and  more  lead  to  a  disatisfaction  with  the  barren  rei'uitt 
of  the  established  Church      The  force  of  laboiers  is  im- 
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proving  year  by  year.  Experience  gives  added  power 
to  the  misflionarlee,  and  the  native  members  are  beooming 
better  groandod  in  the  faith.  Buildings  are  going  np, 
and  the  schools  are  getting  on  a  firm  foundation.  The 
awakened  national  life  has  bronght  with  it  a  greater 
liberality,  and  the  Husaian  inOuenoe  has  considerably 
abated,  and  is  now  at  a  low  ebb. 

"The  recent  revolution  in  Eastern  Koumelia,  ind  the 
union  of  the  two  Balgarias  is  a  most  encouraging  fsct 
in  the  case,  Uy^this  union  and  the  increased  national 
and  iudcpendont  feeling,  Russian  influence  is  deprived 


Messrs.  Flocken  and  Wanless  returned  to  th" 
States  in  1S70,  and   Mr.  Long  remained  in   ( '■ 
nople,  preaching  in  the  Bulgarian  language  and  editing 
the  Bulgarian  Zornilza,  and  other  pubUcations. 

In  July,  1B72,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  miasioB 
would  be  dlj^continued,  0r.  Long  accepted  a  Professor 
ship  in  Robert  College,  which  poiition  he  still  boldr. 

In  1873,  the  Board  having  resolved  to  t^ke  op  the 
mission  again,  Rev.  F.  W.  Flocken  and  Rev.  R.  A. 
Buohtel  went  over  with  their  families,  the  first  men- 
tioned to  be  superintendent  in  place  of  Dr.  Long,  who^^ 
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of  its  power  to  arrest  the  growing  Protestant  Chnrohes. 
The  American  Board  has  done  some  of  its  best  work  in 
Eastern  Houmelia,  and,  on  the  fusion  ot  tuts  section  with 
Bulgaria,  ProLestantism  will  figure  prominently  in  the 
new  order  of  affairs." 


UBTHOniST    XPISCOPAL    CHCBCH. 

As  previounly  noted  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
commeDced  work  in  Bulgaria  in  1857,  the  Kev.  Wesley 
Prettyman  and  Rev.  Albert  L.  Long  being  its  6rst  mis- 
flionaries. 

They  explored  the  country  and  fixed  upon  8bum1a  as 
the  chief  station.  In  1650  the  headquarters  were  re- 
moved to  Tirnova.  The  mission  y/oA  reinforced  this 
year  by  Uov.  F,  W.  Flocken.  Mr.  Prettyman  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  1802.  In  1893,  in  accordance 
with  the  request  of  the  mission  of  the  American  BoarJ, 
seconded  by  the  agents  of  the  Bible  societies,  Mr,  Long 
was  transferred  to  Constantinople,  to  assist  in  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptares,  and  the  publication  of 
Bulgarian  literature.  In  1865,  Mr.  Flocken  had  an 
excellent  school  at  Tulcha,  numbering  -258  pupils. 
This  same  year  Rev.  E.  A.  Wanless  reinforced  the  mis- 
sion. 


BCBOOI.   AT  TTLCOA,   BCLOJLBU. 

Other  duties  prevented    him  serving  in  that   eapacit] 
Rev.  E.  F.  Ijouiisbury  and  Rev.  D.  C  Chattis  reinforce 
the  miflsion  in  1 674.  The  Brst  annual  meeting  of  tlie  mis 
Bion  was  held  at  Ruslchuk,  April  'J2,  IHTti,  the  misMtoQ^ 
arics  Messrs.  Flocken,  Long,  Challis  and  I^nnsbury  being 
present  with  eight  native  helpers.  Rev.  J.  I.  EconomofT, 
who  had  sludicil  at  Drew  Seminary,  joined  the  misdion^ 
force.    The  war  between   Russia  and  Turkey  lo  187 
made    it  necessary  for    the  missionaries  to   return 
America. 

In  1878,  Rev.  D.  C.  Challis  and  Rev.  E.  F.  Lounsbur 
returned  to  Bulgaria,  Rev.  S.  ThomofT,  a  graduate  t 
Drew  Seminary,  also  going  out  as  an  addition    to  the 
mission  foroe.    la  1680,  the  Mission  was  reinforoed  by 
Rev.  .T.  S.  Ladd   and   Rev.  A.  II.  Jones.      The    report 
made  November  25,  1880,  showed  four  foreign  niissiou^ 
aries,  two  assistant  missionaries,  four  native  ord«in« 
preachers,  one  native  unordained  preacher,  four  oth^ 
helpers,  twenty-three  memi>erHBnd  thirteen  probationer 
six  Sabbath-fchools  with  6fty-two  sobolars. 

In    18SI,  the  Rev.  T.  Conslantine,  a   native   of 
garia,  and  educated  in  this  country,  reinforced  th^ 
sion. 


FABIANS. 


The  laMt  annnal  meetitig  wa^  held  at  Sistof,  com- 
fnencing  July  23^  1885.  The  following  appointmeDtn 
vere  made: 

D.  C.  Chftllifl,  Saperiniendent:  J.  B.  Lwlil,  PuhiuMng  Agent; 
t?.  Lounsbury,  Trensurer;  B.  ThomofT.  Traiulatifr:  S.  Tbomoff. 
T  ComtanliDfi.  J.  I,  Kconomoff.  Board  of  Bditon  of  MUHon 
Bmh;  MiM  L.  A.  SclieDck,  DirtcUn-  of  W<yrk  of  Woman't  Mia- 
itmo/rjf  Sodtty. 

Lowia  Damcb*  Di81rict.-~E.  F.  Lountburjr,  MtMatonaiy  in 


HUs  L.  A.  Schenck.  PriPC4'pat;  S.  AtnaaBoff,  E.   EoaMff,   Irene 
L.  Cballifl,  D.  C.  Cballit.  Teacher$, 

The  Superintendent,  Rev.  D.  C.  Ohallis,  writes  from 
I/oftcha,  October  2,  1P85: 

"  There  is  a  general  increase  in  our  congregations. 
We  have  an  increue  of  about  twenty  in  our  member- 
ship. In  the  villages  of  IheKustohuic  district  the  inter- 
est is  very  encouraging.      There  was  a  general  feeling 


URIVERSnT  AT  POILIPPOrOUP. 
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8CBNBS  UX   rniLIFl'OPOLIA. 


Charfft:  Riatchuk  atntion,  G.  F.  Lmiasbury;  Rtifltchuk  cirt^uit, 

E    F,   LouDBbiiry,  Peter  Trekcheffj  Petko  Ivaooff,  Colporteur; 

Clara  Klala.  BibU  Woman. 

'^Va.bma    DisTaiCT.— T.    Coastantlao,    Mimtnary   in  Charge; 

Varna   station    and   circuit,     T.    Constaatlne;    Petko   Ivanoff, 

Cotp<»'ttvr. 

UrPSR  Datuuk  DtiTRtCT.— 3.  Thomoff,  Mi**ionary  in  Charge, 
8tsU>f  station  aiii  clrouU,  S.  Thomoff;  Todov  A.  NicotofT. 
OHpyrUur;  Scieaitfic  and  Theological  lofititute,  J.  8.  Ladd,  FHn- 
cipal;8.  Thomnir,  J.  I.  Bconom^fT,  A.  Uuefiki,ViilcaDa  DanUloS, 
T^achen. 

BAULkS  DiBTRKT.— D.  O.  CbaUls,  Mimanary  in  Charfft: 
Loftcba,  D.  C.  Cballis:  SeWi.  Q.  Blieff;  OrchaDia,  S.  Qetchoff; 
Plevna.  Y.  TsweUkoII:  T.  A.  Xicolcff,  Cdporleur.  Girls'  School, 


of  encourn,gcmcDt  manifested  in  the  annual  meeting.  Sev- 
eral thoroughly  earnest  young  men  will  graduate  from 
our  school  next  summer,  all  of  whom  have  had  consider- 
able experience  as  itinerant  booksellers.  Oar  Girls* 
School,  under  the  patronage  of  the  \Voman*s  Foreign 
]^(EBsionary  Society  !m  steadily  growing  in  numbers  and 
elHciency.  It  is  loo  late  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  mission." 

The  Press  has  been  an  important  agency  in  the  work 
of  the  Mission,  and  several  important  works  have  been 
published  in  the  native  language.  The  work  of  the 
colporteurs  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
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The  AmerioAn  Dthlo  Society  grants  $11,000  a  year  to 
assist  Id  the  vork  of  dislributiDfif  the  Scriptarea. 

AMBBICAN  BOARI*. 

The  American  Board  one  year  ago  reported  reepecting 
its  mission  to  the  Balgarians:  "The  post  year  has  been 
a  prosperous  one,  and  the  oullouk  for  the  future  was 
nevsr  more  hopeful.  The  Goipel,  aa  set  forth  by  mis- 
sianaries  and  their  cO'Iaborers  in  the  native  ministry,  is 
seen  to  be  connected  with  whatever  ia  promotive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  people — with  tbeir  education  and 
their  social  and  their  moral  elevation." 

The  American  Board  at  its  Annual  Session  in  October 
last,  reported  as  follows  respecting  what  is  known  as 
its  European  Turkey  Mission,  and  which  is  to  the  Bul- 
garians: 

The  stations,  missionaries,  and  statistics  reported  show 
the  following: 

CossTAHTiXrtri.B.— EPm  KlfCgs,  DP.  I  L  D..  Robert  Tbomsoo, 
Jfit^ionarim;  Mre.MarLha  J.  Higga,  Mrs.  Agnes  CAtherine  Tbom- 

fOD. 

)[oNASTm.~Lew|g  Bond,  Jr.,  W.  E.  Locke,  MUinontriet; 
Mrs.  Panole  G.  Bond.  Mrs.  Zoe  A.  M.  Locke,  Miss  IlMTiet  L. 
Cole.     Tbr«e  oul  sUUoos, 

Pnn.ippop/u.iH.— Gbo.  D.  Marsh.  Sfitrionarjf ;  Mrs.  Ursula  C. 
Marsh,  Miss  Ellen  M.  Slooe.    Twelve  out  BtBltoni. 

Samokov.— .laraos  F.  Clsrk.  J.  ITenry  Houw.  W.  W.  Sleeper, 
.Vutitmariet;  Frederick  L.  Ivlngsbury,  m  d.,  Phyneian:  \in.  tsn 
bellaO.  Clark,  Mrs.  Addle  B.  llouae,  Mr*.  L-iellB  9.  Kingsbury. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Sleeper.  Misa  Kslher  T.  Maltby,  Miss  Strah  E. 
GniTes.  Tnelve  out-sutjons. 

In  IhiM  country. —T.  L.  B/iogton,  n  o..  John  W.  Biird.  J/*i#- 
ionariea;  Mrs.  Margarel  E.  ByingtoD,  Mn.  Ellen  R.  Baird,  Aliss 
E.  Lillian  Spooner. 

Four  stations:  27  oul  stations  ;  7  charchis;  10  miiwlonaries:  1 
phjsiciftn:  16  fetnile  a<f9i«t«ot9;  5  pastors;  Vi  preacher^;  14  teach- 
ers: church  membera,  444:  added  on  prufcsaloD  during  the  jear, 
58;  Sabbalb  schools.  33;  pupils,  990;  pecuniary  contributions. 
$8  888. 

The  Annual  Report  for  16BS,  says: 

The  year  has  been  one  of  changes  in  this  mission. 
Dr.  Byington,  in  consequence  of  prolonged  and  painful 
illness,  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  work  for  the  present, 
and  seek  medical  care  and  rest  in  his  native  land.  This 
has  necessitated  the  removal  of  Mr. Thomson  from  Phil- 
ippopolia  to  Constantinople,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
pnblicatioD  department.  Misa  Spooner  after  a  brave 
struggle  to  remain  at  ber  post,  has  been  compelled  to 
return  home  on  account  of  her  health.  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Baird  are  enjoying  a  well-earned  furlough,  by 
a  visit  to  this  country.  Their  place  has  been  supplied 
at  Monastir  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  iMoke  from 
Samokov  to  Monastir, 

An  interesting  conference  was  held  at  Samokov  in 
July  last,  embracing  nearly  all  the  Bulgarian  pastors, 
preachers,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the  missionaries,  fifty- 
one  in  all.  Valuable  discussions  were  held  on  questions 
of  practical  moment  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  evan- 
gelical work.  The  conclusions  reached  were  adopted  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  by  the  mission.  No  better  illus- 
tration could  be  given  of  the  harmony  and  good  feeling 
existing  between  all  engaged  in  the  common  work. 


The  Bulgarian  Evangelical  Society  conlinaea 
labors  independently  but  in  full  accord  with  the  mis- 
sion, and  assisted  by  grants- in-aid.  Its  principal  care 
the  past  year  has  been  devoted  to  the  promising  field 
in  and  about  Sophia,  the  capital  of  the  Principality. 
A  church  of  twenty  members  was  organized  in  that, 
city.  Three  preachers  and  a  colporter  have  I)een  i-m- 
ployed  by  the  Society  during  the  year,  and  theological 
students  from  Samokov  in  the  vacation  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Institute.  The  Society  has  also  bad  part  in  the  pob< 
lication  of  several  volumt;^  much  net  ded  by  the  people. 

The  unsettled  state  of  some  portions  of  this  mifrioo 
field,  oppecially  in  the  region  of  which  Monastir  is  the 
centre,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  missionary  effort,  made 
touring  dangerous,  and  greatly  disturbed  the  minded 
the  people.  Persecution  of  ifae  bitterest  kind  has  bein 
experienced,  in  which  Greek  ecclesiastics  haTeconnivfd 
with  the  local  authorities  in  the  arrest  and  impriHiB- 
ment  of  Protestants  or  of  any  who  showtd  sympathy  for 
them,  nnder  pretence  of  intrigoea  with  brigands. 

The  fidelity  of  the  sufferers  to  their  convictions  hii 
been  a  credit  to  the  Christian  name.  Add  to  this  i^r- 
large  sums  spent  by  the  old  communities  for  education, 
and  every  effort  to  entice  children  and  youth  from  mis- 
sion schools,  and  it  is  obvious  that  progress,  thougb 
slow,  may  well  be  regarded  assure  and  on  snbslaniitl 
fouudations. 

At  Constantinople,  Dr.  Riggs  has  l>een  aiding  in  the 
preparation  of  works  in  the  Bulgarian  language,  and 
Dr.  Byington  has  devoted  a  large  partof  his  time  to  the 
weekly  and  monthly  Zornitza^  the  Bulgarian  paper. 

At  Monastir,  cloven  persons  were  received  into  tlw 
church  during  the  past  year.  In  the  school  were  pb- 
rolled  41  pupils,  of  whom  4  were  Americans,  4  Albanian*, 
3  Ureeks,  3  Gypsies,  2  Wallachians,  and  26  Balgariaci 
Of  these  13  were  boarders  and  'ZH  day  scholars  from  ll:^ 

oily. 

At  Philippopolis,  there  has  been  much  encouragcmeot 
in  ready  attention  to  the  truth  and  gpneroua  ifforta  w 
suHain  religious  services.  The  year  baa  been  one  of 
decided  progrefs  in  the  line  of  self-support. 

At  Samokov,  the  work  is  steadily  gaining  in  popolir 
interest.  Favorable  reports  are  made  of  the  oot-station;^. 
At  Kostenotz,  there  has  been  a  chapel  dedicated,  at  so 
expense  of  about  ♦440;  contributed  by  the  peeple  them- 
selves in  money  and  labor.  At  Sophia,  Rev,  J.  N. 
Matincheff,  u.u.,  has  preached  regularly  to  orowdol 
audiences.  A  church  edifice  has  been  begUD  in  a  new 
part  of  the  city,  better  fitted  to  meet  the  dcmaods  of  a 
growicg  congregation. 

The  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institute  has  bad  aa 
attendance  of  ?^  the  past  year,  of  whom  two  were  grid 
nated  from  the  Theological  department  and  two  from 
the  Scientific.  Ten  of  the  students  were  self-support- 
ing. The  Girls'  Boarding  School  reports  a  year  of  grrat 
blessing.  Eight  of  the  pupils  have  united  with  the 
church,  and  others  are  expected  to  do  so.  The  outlook 
of  this  mission  was  never  more  hopeful. 
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jrO.  VI. — THE    INDIRECT    INKLUKNCE    OF  TUB   G08PET™ 
BT   ABTHim  T.    PfERfWN,    O.D, 

We  vrill  give  here  a  rapid  glaDoe  at  the  indirect 
influences  of  the  GcMipel.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  haa  said, 
^'  Wherever  the  Gospel  has  gone,  it  has  promoted  the 
dignity  of  labor,  the  nanclity  of  marriage,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man."  Where  it  does  not  convert,  it 
checks  and  controla;  where  it  does  not  renew,  it  refines; 
where  it  doee  not  sanctify,  it  softens  and  snbdnes.  Re- 
«ultani  motion  is  the  diagonal  of  direction  followed  by 
a  body  on  which  two  forces  act  at  right  angles.  So 
tnisfiions,  acting  in  an  opposite  direction  from  Paganism 
cnodify  and  change  even  the  society  they  do  not  wholly 
transform. 

StatistioH,  therefore,  rather  anderstate  than  overfltate 
results,  whioh  oannot  be  estimated  numerically.  Each 
<jhuroh  and  missionary  station  represents  a  community^ 
closely  identified  with  Christianity,  a  center  of  light, 
radiating  holy  influence  on  every  side.  Two  million 
converts  represeat  two  hundred  million,  drawn  into 
more  or  less  sympathy  with  the  Christian  faith  and  life, 
confronted  with  the  standing  proofs  of  the  superiority 
of  Christian  teaching,  individtial  character  and  family 
life.  ' 

All  this  is  like  the  honeycombing  of  rocks  at  Hell-gale 
preparatory  to  the  sudden  and  wide-spread  destrnotion 
■of  those  obstacles  to  navigation;  pagan  society,  with  its 
false  faiths  and  iniqultouH  customs,  is  being  undermined, 
and,  as  Sheshadrai  says,  "God  works  according  to  a 
higher  arithmetic  of  His  own."  It  will  be  no  surprising 
thing,  if,  in  His  good  time,  all  India  shall  suddenly  be 
evangelized,  and  it  then  be  8eenthere,as  elsewhere,  that 
in  the  absence  of  positive  and  visible  results,  the  prepara- 
tion haa  been  going  on  for  a  final  and  more  glorious 
transformation. 

I  am  absolutely  overwhelmed  with  the  abundance 
of  testimony,  gleaned  from  even  pagan  or  semi-pagan 
aources,  and  frank  confessions  of  the  pervading  infln- 
•ence  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  permeating  and  penetrating 
the  whole  society  of  heathendom.  It  is  becoming  em- 
bedded and  embosomed  in  the  very  soil  of  society,  bnt 
not  embalmed,  for  it  is  a  living  seed  and  not  a  dead 
body. 

Let  me  give  a  few  excerpts  out  of  hundreds,  on  whioh 
I  am  prepared  to  lay  my  hand. 

Some  years  since,  that  wonderful  man,  Chunder  Sen, 
the  Prophet  of  the  Brahmo  Soma],  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  "the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  already 
pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere  of  Indian  society;  and 
we  breathe,  think,  feel,  and  move  in  a  Christian  atmos- 
phere. Native  society  ia  being  roused,  enlightened, and 
reformed  under  the  influence  of  Christianity."  And,  in 
in  a  speech  at  Calcutta,  he  said,  "  Our  hearts  are  touched, 
conquered,  overcome,  by  a  higher  Power;  and  this  pow- 


er is  Christ.     Christy  not  the  British  Government,  rules 
India! 

"No  one  but  Christ  has  deserved  the  precious  diadei 
of  the  Indian  crown,  and  he  will  have  if.  ...  It  is 
longer  a  problem.  For  myself,  T  can  say  I  feel  no 
givings.  I  folly  believe  Christ  has  come  into  India, 
has  taken  possession  of  Indians  heart.  Some  say  In 
will  be  Christ's;  but  it  is  not  yeu  ...  I  hate  the  id 
of  conjugating  Christ's  suooess  here  in  the  future 
tense:  it  is  a  thing  already  achieved.  I  say  emphatically 
that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  has  gone  into  the  depths  of 
India's  heart.  I  declare  that  the  sanctifying  and  oivU* 
izing  influence  of  Christ's  life  and  teachings  are  vond 
in  this  land." 

And  yet  India  is  the  Malakoff  of  missions;  the  mi 
difHcult  of  all  fields  in  which  to  develop  a  ChristisB 
prodnot,  because  of  the  high  order  of  civilization  aod 
culture  found,  the  subtlety  of  priests,  and  the  fascini- 
tions  of  Rrahmanism. 

The  candid  observer  sees  that  these  really  accute  and 
able  people  oannot  find  in  their  own  faiths,  adequate  cod- 
Bolation  or  strength  or  satisfaction. 

After  his  reoent  return  from  India,  M.  D.  Con 
said,  "Along  the  shelves  of  my  library  you  will  find 
all  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  over  which  I  have 
pored  and  exulted  for  years.  The  noble  aspirations  of 
those  ancient  writers,  the  glowing  poetry  of  the  Vedai, 
the  sublime  imapery  of  their  seere,  have  become  pari  of 
my  life;  nor  can  I  ever  sufficiently  acknowledge  my  in- 
debtedness for  the  spirilnal  life  which  they  have  im- 
parted. But  when  I  went  to  the  great  cities,  the  pilgrim 
sites  to  which  throng  every  year  millions  of  those  who 
profess  to  follow  the  faith  of  the  men  who  wrote  those 
books,  and  mingled  with  the  vast  procession  of  wor- 
shippers at  the  shrines  sacred  to  the  deities  whose 
praises  are  sung  by  the  Hindu  poets,  then,  alas!  the 
contrast  between  the  real  and  the  ideal  was  heart-break- 
ing. In  all  those  teeming  myriads  of  worshippera,  sot 
one  man,  not  even  one  woman,  seemed  to  entertain  the 
shadow  of  a  conception  of  anything  ideal  or  epiritatl 
or  religionti,  or  even  mythological,  in  their  ancient  creed- 
Not  one  glimmer  of  the  great  thoughts  of  their  poetx 
and  sages  lightened  their  darkened  temples.  To  all  of 
them,  the  great  false  god  which  they  worshipped,  a  hoik 
of  roughly  carved  wood  or  stone,  appeared  to  b«  the 
authentic  presentment  of  some  terrible  demon,  or  invisi- 
ble power,  who  would  treat  them  cruelly  if  they  did  not 
give  him  some  melted  bi!itter.  Of  religion  in  a  spirit^ 
sense,  there  is  none.  If  you  wish  for  religion,  yoa 
not  find  it  in  Brahmanism." 

"ThO  same  is  true  of  China  and  Japan.  Buddhism  biS 
no  regenerating  power.  The  same  ia  true  of  Coo- 
fucianism.  The  wise  maxims  and  beautiful  sayings  of 
its  gieat  founder  fail  to  convert  men  from  the  error  of 
their  ways.  They  profess  to  believe  them:  they  laugb 
at  the  idea  of  practicing  them.  They  lack  reganerating 
poteer.  Hut  Christianity  has  regenerating  poto€r,  II 
opens  a  new  life  to  men,  it  lifts  them  into  a  new 
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extfienoe,  it  edacates,  it  civilizes,  it  ennobles." 

After  some  great  peBtilence,  famine,  war  or  other 
calamity,  we  often  see  multitudes  coming  to  Christ  in 
mission  fields.  Why?  Because  they  have  long  been 
gndu&Uy  feeling  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  a  crieiit  comes  that  brings  ihem  to  open  espousal  of 
Christ,  To  return  to  oor  previous  figure,  it  is  the  explo- 
sion for  which  long  preparations  have  been  going  on. 

The  Rev.  Arthor  Smith  and  his  wife  went  out  into  the 
lamine  district  in  China  four  or  five  years  ago  to  carry 
relief  to  the  starving  people.  For  two  mouths,  while 
they  were  ministering  to  the  hungry  and  dying  people 
they  lived  in  a  honae  nine  feet  square,  with  a  dirt  lloor. 
Here  they  kept  all  their  money,  sometimes  two  or  three 
thonaand  dollars  at  a  time,  and  not  one  cent  w&s  ever 
fftolen.  The  mlBsionariea  visited  and  counted  every  fam- 
ily»  aod  each  aduU  received  about  one  cent  a  day  and 
each  child  half  the  amount.  Before  the  new  crop  was 
harvested  they  had  seventeen  thousand  npon  their  List 
to  whom  ihey  ministered.  J'/tts  was  a  new  tkiiig  to  the 
CAAmm»  They  had  never  read  of  such  benevolence  in 
Uiy  of  their  taered  hooka.  Their  gods  to  whom  they 
prayed,  and  before  whom  they  burned  incense  daily,  did 
not  provide  ihem  one  meal,  bat  these  foreigners  fed  them 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week.  It  was  this  work 
that  opened  Chinese  hearts  and  homes  to  our  mission- 
ariea.  After  that  Dr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Smith  were  not 
afraid  to  go  and  live  among  them  in  the  country,  where 
Lhey  had  no  treaty  right  to  live.  The  work  has  grown 
Qoder  their  hands  as  it  could  not  in  a  large  city.  The 
|>eople  confide  in  them  thoroughly.  When  frightened  by 
rumors  that  the  French  were  comiHg^tbrough  their  pro- 
vinoe,  on  their  warlike  way  to  Pekin,not  long  ago,  they 
i.'ame  at  once  to  the  missionaries,  and  hearing  that  they 
thought  war  would  soon  end,  the  poor  people  went  home 
vitb  light  hearts,  telling  their  neighbors,  "There  will  be 
no  war;  the  shepherd  says  so,  and  we  are  not  afraid.** 

A  aiinilar  illustration  is  found  in  the  "Lone  Star  Mis* 
•ion"  among  the  Ttloogoos,  where  Mr  Clough,  himself 
X  civil  engineer  as  well  as  preaoher,undertook  with  Gov- 
ernment sanotion  to  construct  roads  to  employ  an  idle 
usd  atarviog  people,  and  there  in  the  camps  of  laborers, 
j>reaohed  and  taught  the  Gospel.  In  the  year  following 
that  awful  famine  of  lti?7,  he  baptized  ten  thousand 
within  sixty  days. 

The  fact  is  Ilealbenism  is  in  its  decline  and  decadence. 
The  aacrifice  of  great  numbers  of  devoteea  under  the 
wheels  of  the  Juggernaut  car  is  a  tale  of  the  past.  At 
the  last  great  festival  of  this  old  idol  at  Serampore  in 
July,  the  crowd  attracted  by  the  spectacle  was  small. 
The  car  was  dragged  a  short  distance  by  hired  men,  and 
then  left  half  in  a  muddy  ditch.  When  thu  prients 
urge<1  the  people  to  pull,  the  irreverent  populace  cried 
out:  *'  Why  don't  you  come  down  and  pull  yourselves?" 
Kobody  was  crushed;  nobody  hurt.  lias  Christianity 
nothing  to  do  with  this  decadence^ 

The  whole  coiaplextion  of  commuDities  is  often  pre- 
leating  a  transformed  aspect. 
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In  an  Indian  village  on  Vancouver's  island,  Rev.  Mr. 
Punshon  was  struck  with  two  streets  called  "Heathen" 
and  "  Christian."  The  '*  Heathen  "  street  was  close  to 
the  river,  and  consisted  of  a  long  row  of  shanties,  with  a 
door  and  a  chimney  to  each,  but  no  windows.  The  doors 
and  the  chimneys  formed  the  only  orifices.  Here  five, 
six,  sometimes  ten  families  herded  together.  In 
"Christian  "  street  one  saw  white  cottages,  in  which  the 
institution  of  the  family  appeared,  with  something  of 
the  industries  of  civilized  life  and  giving  one  the  idea 
of  a  home.  Old  fathers  of  sixty  years  of  age  were  in 
"Heathen"  street,  but  their  sons  were  in  "* Christian " 
street;  and,  as  the  Gospel  continues  to  be  preached,  the 
emigration  goes  on  by  persona  passing  from  the  former 
to  the  latter. 

Joseph  Annand,  one  the  missionaries  of  the  Dominion 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  New  Hebrides,  reports  that 
the  people  of  Aneityum  would  not  oompai>e  unfavoi' 
ably,  in  some  respects,  with  Christians  in  our  more 
highly  favored  land.  The  Sabbath  is  better  observed 
there.  An  average  of  one-half  of  the  population  attend 
church  regularly.  The  missionary  has  no  looks  on  his 
dwelling,  and  nothing  of  the  smallest  value  is  ever 
stolen  from  him.  On  his  side  of  the  island  Mr.  Annand 
states  that  there  are  three  churches,  one  of  them  a  large 
stone  edifice.  They,  with  twenty  school  houses,  have 
been  built  and  are  kept  in  order  by  the  nativee  without 
any  remuneration.  They  have  contributed  in  arrowroot 
during  the  past  year,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in 
heathen  lands,  upward  of  1750.  Mr.  Annand  slates  that 
some  of  the  islands  are  still  closed  to  the  missionaries, 
and  are  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  Others,  however, 
are  open  to  the  Gospel,  but  there  is  no  one  to  go  and 
preach  to  them  the  way  of  salvation, 

Natives  said  to  Robert  Moffat:  "  We  don't  aee  xcfiot 
is  in  this.  You  go  into  your  little  reed  chapel,  and 
you  are  only  a  little  cleaner.''^ 

A  world  of  meaning — it  does  make  the  whole  man 
cleaner;  and  this  cleanliness  with  which  the  work  of 
trausformalion  begins,  especially  in  the  most  degraded 
comraniiilies,  is  the  first  step  toward  godliness. 

Dr.  Lindley  used  to  say  to  me,  that  among  the 
Zulus,  in  South  Africa,  the  ^rst  sign  of  improvemetit 
would  be  found  in  a  native  Zulu  coming  to  the  mission 
premises  to  barter  some  ivory,  or  fur,  or  peacock  plume, 
for  a  cheap  calico  shirt  to  cover  his  naked  form.  Per- 
haps a  few  days  later,  ho  would  return  to  buy  a  pair  of 
duck  pants;  a  few  days  later  he  would  return  for  a  little 
three  legged  stool,  for  how  could  he  soil  hU  ntie  pants 
bif  sitting  down  on  the  ground?  jVnd,  said  Dr.  Lind- 
ley, "  when  that  poor  pagan  got  on  his  calico  shirt  and 
duck  pants,  and  was  mounted  on  his  stool,  ten  inches 
above  the  earth,  he  was  about  ten  thousand  miles  ab(yve 
ail  his  pagan  /eUoica,  in  moral  elevation," 

And  this  h  what  we  mean  by  the  tndirtct  ip^fiuwce  of 

Christianity,  of  which  we  so  seldom  take  practically  any 

account. 

PMladtfpM*.  Pit, 


Th«  Call  far  a  XiUioa  of  UulUrs. 

IIV    UIELI.VDA   BANKI.V. 

"JSehold,  latand  at  the  door  and  knock/"  Who  ia 
ihis  person  who  stands  at  the  door  and  knocks  for  en- 
trance? 

It  is  IIo  who  left  His  Father's  Kingdom  and  came  to 
thii  fallen  world,  that  he  might  redeem  it  from  sin  and 
misery. 

What  is  the  message  which  induces  such  load  and 
importunate  knocks  at  thy  door? 

"A  million  oj  dollars  I  want  of  my  people  this  present 
year  to  aid  the  caase  for  which  I  gave  my  life  blood, 
and  let  m?  not  ask  in  vain.  Soals  for  whom  I  died  are 
shut  n  )  in  heathen  dirkness,  and  unless  Life  and  Light 
are  conveyed  to  them  by  my  embassadors,  they  must 
inevitably  perish  in  their  sins." 

Members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  it  ia  for  you  to 
reply,  for  it  is  to  you  the  Siviour  ia  thus  calling. 

Can  you,  who  have  partioipited  in  this  great  salvation, 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  call  of  Him  who  is  standing  at  thy 
door  and  asking  a  contribution  in  aid  of  this  precions 
"  million"  to  be  used  for  saving  soulx. 

Never  was  money  wanted  for  a  nobler  object  than  the 
one  ooff  presented,  and  can  any  of  Christ's  true  people 
manifest  a  thoughtless  in  liffdrence? 

M)aey  invested  in  this  cauie  will  be  paying  interest 
to  all  eternity,  and  pergonal  considerations  should  bear 
with  tbMe  who  desire  to  mike  the  wisest  appropriation 
of  their  earthly  treasures. 

What  a  grand  opportunity  for  those  who  have  much 
or  little  to  make  a  wise  investment. 

Were  there  a  sensible  reali7.ation  of  the  benefits  of 
money  given  to  the  oau^e  of  Christ  there  woald  be  no 
hesitation.  The  Lord's  people  would  not  withhold  their 
hoarded  treasures,  but  would  rush  to  the  altar  and  lay 
thsreon  their  gifts  in  abundance  until  the  treasury-was 
was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  "million"  would  be 
forthcoming,  without  the  urgent  appeals  which  now 
have  to  be  made. 

Does  Satan  have  to  knock  long  at  the  doors  of  this 
world  for  money  carry  on  his  nefarions  pirposee?  Oh, 
Qo;  millions  wait  his  bidding,  and  can  it  be  possible 
thato/»e  little  million  shall  seem  too  great  for  the  glorious 
object  now  presented? 

The  grand  old  Methodist  Church,  whose  first  born  im- 
pulse was  to  adopt  the  motto,  "Our  field  ia  the  world 
and  the  whole  world  for  Christ,"  will  fnot  fail  nor  be 
diicouraged  aniil  the  salvation  of  Christ  is  knjwn 
throngUoat  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  sm  stricken 
world. 

May  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  fall  upon  the 
Church  in  consequence  of  thiH  loud  call  from  the 
Siviour,  and  may  the  rich  contribute  according  to  their 
abundance,  and  the  poor  bring  their  mites,  remembering 
Him.  who  s'.an  Is  over  the  treasury,  watobing  to  give  to 
every  one  a  just  appreciation. 

Then  the  "  million  *'  will  be  rounded  up  to  completion 
and  there  will  not  only  be  rejoicing  [on  earth,  but   the 


angeh  in  heaven  will  join  in  the  chorus  that  the  S.ivioii|i 
has  triumphed,  and  obtained  of  His  people  the  gift  fori 
wbiob  He  asked. 
Ei  Pmo,  JB,,  Hob.  1886. 


8elf-:9uti|>}rt  of  the  FooeUow  (China)  Conferenoe. 

At  a  meeting  lately  held  by  the  Mi^thodist  Kplscopi 
Mission  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  native  preachers,  it 
decided  to  make  a  regular  advance  from  year  to  year 
regard   to  self-support,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
the  near  future  when  the  entire  support  shaU  be  thro 
upon  the  native  membemhip. 

There  are  diffiuulties  in  the  way  of  entire  eelf-suppo; 
at  present  which  only  those  in  the  mission  field  can  a] 
predate. 

When  the  subject  was  under  discussion  three  of 
native  presiding  elders  were  brought  in  and  asked 
give  their  opinions  on  the  Bubjeot    Rev.  J.  U.  Worl 
gives  the  questions  and  answers  aa  follows: 

qtJKSTIONS, 

1.  ''What  would  be  the  chief  advantage  of  a  self-sai 
porting  Church  over  one  partly  supported  by  the  Mif- 
Btonary  Society?" 

2.  "Do  you  think  the  real  object  of  the  Missionary 
Society  ia  urging  self-support  is  understood  by  bolb 
preachers  and  members?" 

•3,  "What  idea  have  the  Christians  as  to  the  mjumer 
and  purpose  of  raising  mis-iionary  money  in  Ameri 

4.  "Dj  our  people,  on  an  average,  pay  as  much 
Christianity  as  the  heathen  do  for  idolatry?'* 

5.  "Would  you  urge  all  preachers  alike  in  the  ma«<r 
of  self  support;  or,  would  it  be  better  to  put  the  heavier 
burden  on  those  brethren  who  have  more  than  ordinary 
ability?" 

AN8WKBS. 

iliv.  Yek  In^  Kwang,  presiding  eldsr  of  Hik  Caiang 
district,  answered  as  fallows: 

1.  ''In  some  distriota  self-support  is  impossible  unleas 
circuits  should  be  thrown  together,  and  then  the  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  I  fear,  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
greatest  good  of  the  Church." 

2.  "The  preachers  understand  it,  but  the  members 
not,  and  if  they  begin  and  are  unable  to  keep  it  up  th 
will  become  discouraged  and  the  work  will  be  greatly  re- 
tarded." 

3.  "For  several  yearns  the  preachers  have  been  teaebiog 
the  way  in  which  missionary  money  is  raised.  OarChnrcb 
has  been  oaUed  the  "Poor  Chu rch"  and  the  English  c:  >  ' 
the  "Rich  Chnrch,"  because  the  i)eopU  thought  th(^  i  : 
lish  Mission  was  supported  by  the  Kaglish  government 
0.ir  preachers  have  tried  to  show  them  the  anreasoM- 
bleuess  of  these  titles."  g 

4.  "No.  The  demands  of  idolatry  are  not  to  bo  denio^M 
Much  is  spent  on  idolatrom  processions.  Take  forexsi^^ 
p!e  a  heathen    who  is  a  burden-bearer    and   a  ChristiiB 
who  is  a  burden  bearer;  t  le  heathen  will  pay  seven  caib 
where  the  Christian  pays  t  iroo.    Sometimes  thedemaodB 

I  of  idolatry  are  so  great  that  a  min  will  sell  his  child  Uj 
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ft  them." 

B.  "It  is  felt  that  those  of  greatettb  inti  nence  have  most 
"of  ihe  burden  to  bear,  and   many,  therefore,  prefer   to 
reuinin  in  obscurity  rather  than  by  rising  higher  lo  have 
jificir  already  heavy  burdens  increased." 


■♦V.  Hii  Sing  Mi,  preeidinfj  elder  of  the  Foochow  dis 
annflrered  in  the  following  manner: 
'The  heathen  do  not  understand  the  financial  meth- 
of  the  Church.  They  aay  the  preachers  are  sup- 
ported by  the  foreigners.  Making  the  Church  self-sup 
porting  will  not  stop  this  talk  so  long  as  it  is  connected 
with  foreigners.  Great  advantages  would  result  if  they 
should  thoroughly  understand  our  methods." 

2.  '*Ii  is  not.  They  say  'Yes,  what  you  say  is  reasoua- 
ble,  bn':  yon  don't  understand  onr  circumstances.*  The 
nembera  think  the  Missionary  Society  wishes  to  give 
them  an  abundance  of  doctrine,  but  wishes  to  keep  the 
mooey  for  itself.  They  call  the  preachers  the  'chiefs  of 
the  beggars.'" 

"They  know  that  in  America  it  is   raised  just   as 
with  difficulty.   They  understand  the  purpose — to 
propftgate  the  gospel." 

'Those  who  are  strong  in   religious   life  and  faith 

roore«than  the  heathen;  but  the  weak  in  faith  aod 

life   are   deficient  Id  everything.     The  heathen   spend 

money  many  ways  in  which  Christians  do  not;  there  are 

more  calls  for  mtmey  on  them.     Again,  giving  for  rcli- 

I  gious  purposes  is  compulsory  among  the  heathen.     The 

'  charcb  members  often  call  the   preachers  the   chiefs  of 

I  the  beggar^!,  and  not  wishing  to  have  the  epithet  appear 

,  too  applicable  the  preachers  often  fail  to  do  their  duly. 

'  Much  depends  on  the  temperament  and  disposition  of 

the  people." 

I     A.  "The  strongest  men  should  bear  the  heaviest  bur- 
den." 

\     Rev.  Sia  Sek  Oag,  presiding  elder  of  Yem  Ping  dis- 
Iricty  said: 

1.  "The  first  benefit  accrues  to  the  preachers  them- 
«elvefl.  In  my  own  experience,  as  soon  as  I  was  freefrom 
support  by  the  Society,  I  felt  lightened  and  my  heart 
■free.  I  long  ago  felt  that  the  missionary  support  was  like 
•jn  net-work  of  ropes  and  a  burden.  The  greatest  draw- 
■back  to  the  preachers  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  they  are 
^ireaching  to  the  heathen,  they  (the  heathen)  think  they 
are  aimply  preaching  for  foreign  money.  While  on  na- 
;tive  support  my  own  heart  was  light,  although  outsiders 
idid  not  knov  it.  This  did  not  concem  me.  Other 
ipreachers  would  speak  of  me  as  not  receiving  foreign 
support.  Members  in  discussion  with  their  neighbors 
Iwoold  say,  *We  support  this  man.*  The  more  intelligent 
members  have  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  could 
rely  on  native  support.  One  other  burden  while  I  was 
ifiupported  by  the  Missionary  Society  was  this:  the  mem- 
bers often  came  to  me  to  borrow  money.  Foreign  dol- 
!lard  give  the  idea  of  great  wealth.  Another,  though  less 
difficult,  thing    for   me  to  bear  was   that  some  of  my 


brother  ministers  were  not  [ileased  with  mv  course, 
either  because  they  were  angry  or  jealous.  They  thought 
my  conrse  was  premature.  I  never  heard  of  any  corn- 
plaints  from  the  members  except  from  a  feur  here  at 
Koochow." 

2.  "Daring  the  past  few  years  preachers   and  people 
have  begun  to  understand   the   subject  a  little  better. 
Some  think  the  missionaries  have  sent  home  too  glowing 
reports  in  regard  to  the  matter.     Many  say  ifae  move-' 
ment  is  premature,  and  that  the  members  are  too  poor  to' 
sub^^cribe  much." 

3.  "I  once  preached  the  Discipline  at  Keng  Kiang,  and 
explained  the  different  purposes  far  which  money  was 
contributed,  and  some  people  complained,  saying,  'You 
Methodists  want  money.'  My  statements  were  totally 
misunderstood.  Very  few  really  know  that  money  is 
given  because  of  a  love  for  souls  and  a  desire  to  save 
them." 

4.  "Christians  give  much  less  to  the  Church  than  the 
heathen  give  to  idolatry.  The  heathen  have  two  parties 
to  fear:  their  neighbors  who  would  press  them,  and  the 
idols  which  woald  injure  them.  I  once  knew  a  man  who 
would  neither  give  to  heathenism  nor  the  Charoh.  He 
refused  to  contribute  to  heathenism  by  claiming  to  he  a 
Christian.  The  neighbors  came  to  the  preachers,  and 
learning  that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  demanded  that  he 
should  either  give  to  ancestral  worship  or  to  the  Church. 
Some  people  enter  the  Church  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
living  in  heathenism." 


The  People  of  CejloH. 

BT  H.    F.   ORAVIB. 

The  name  of  Singhalese  is  given  to  the  descendants  of 
the  Indian  Hindus,  who  invaded  Ceylon  in  the  year  543, 
B.C.,  and  subdued  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  that 
ever  green  isle. 

The  Singhalese  were  afterwards  driven  from  the 
northern  half  of  the  island  by  the  Malabars,  or  Tamils, 
who  came  from  southern  Hindustan.  They  were  called 
Matabars,  because  they  came  from  the  Malabar  ooast. 

Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  the  Singhalese,  and  the 
Malabars  are  Brahmans. 

The  Singhalese  are  agriculturalistfl,  and  cultivate  the 
palms,  bananas,  and  many  other  useful  plants.  The 
Malabars  do  the  hard  work  and  constitute  nearly  one- 
tliird  of  the  whole  population  of  Ceylon,  and  the  Sing* 
halesc  three-fifths. 

The  Indo-Arabiaos  form,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  population  of  Ceylon.  They  are  not  over 
one-tenth  as  numerous  as  the  Singhalese.  They  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Arabs,  who,  niore  than  2,000  years 
ago,  came  to  Ceylon  to  stay,  and  for  centuries  have  con- 
ducted thi'  principal  commercial  interest*  of  the  island. 
They  are  to  day  the  retail  dealers  of  almost  everything 
in  Ceylon,  and  most  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  in  their 
bands.  These  sons  of  the  desert  are  as  crafty  and 
money-making  n!T  the  Jews  are  in  Europe.  They  are 
Mohammedans.     Their  hair  is  black  and  generally  long. 
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They  are  stronger  and  more  stately  than  the  other  races, 
lliey  wear  long  white  barnoDd,  and  wide  white  trousers, 
and  turbans  on  their  head. 

These  three  constitute  the  predominant  races  of  Cey- 

lOD. 

There  are  a  few  ^talays  and  Javanese,  and  some 
Parsees  and  Afghans,  who  are  the  money-changers,  and 
a  few  Negroes,  who  are  principally  servants.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  the  population  of  Ceylon  is  made  up 
of  aboriginal  tribes,  whioh  have  dwindled  down  to  a 
small  number.  The  children  of  the  different  races^  by 
intermarriage  with  Europeans,  exhibit  a  strange  mixture 
that  cannot  even  be  classiBed.  The  children  of  the 
Portuguese   and   the  Dutoh    are   called   the  Burgbess. 


Buddhists,    and    nearly  a  million    are    Brafamana. 
150,000  Indo-Arabians  are  Mohammedans. 

There  is  religious  toleration  In  Ceylon.       The  Bud 
hiats  are  in  a  large   majority,  and   their    oonqnests 
peaceful;  besides  the  government  is   in  the    hands 
Great    Britain,    and    no     open    opposition     would 
allowed. 

The  progress  of  missions  in  Ceylon  has  snrpasfied  I 
expectations  of  every  one.  If  the  fathers  of  missia 
could  have  foreseen  the  wonderful  result  they  woa 
have  taken  courage.  Many  of  the  native  churches  i 
subscribing  liberally  for  the  support  of  the  native  ] 
tors,  and  many  of  them  are  entirely  independent  of 
foreign  aid.     Christian  schools  are  spread  all     (\€r 
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The  latter  class  furnish  the  clerks,  and  accountants  in 
stores,  and  the  full  subordinate  government  odices.  There 
are  between  three  and  four  thousand  English  and 
Scotoh,  who  are  the  rulers  of  the  island,  and  occupy  all 
the  higher  government  offices,  and  hare  large  commer- 
oial  houses,  and  are  the  planters. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  millions,  having  nearly  doubled  in  twenty-five 
years.  Ceylon  is  a  country  a  little  less  in  extent  than 
Ireland.  Two  thousand  years  ago  the  island  contained 
twice  its  present  population.  At  that  time  the  worth- 
less part  of  the  island  was  densely  populated,  and  where 
there  were  fruitful  fields  there  is  now  almost  impassible 
jungles  where  bears  and  other  wild  animals  find  a  xafe 
retreat.  The  country  was  then  admirably  irrigated, 
and  the  remains  of  the  irrigating  tanks,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  and  grand  ruins  of  depopulated  cities  remain  as 
evidence  of  their  former  magnificence. 

This  island  is  called  the  "  noblest  pearl  of  India,"  and 
now  more  than  one-half  of  it  is  not  inhabited. 

A  QiilUon  and  a   half  of  the  people  of   Ceylon   are 


land,  and  are  filled  with  boys  and  girls.       The  change  it 
wonderful,  and  has  taken  place  in  leas  than   fifty  yean. 
The  first  convert  still  lives  and  has  been  faithful  to  bii    j 
profeeaioo.  | 

Dr.  John  Scnddcr  was  among  the  first  of  the  Americia    ' 
missionaries  who  took  up  his  home  in  Ceylon.      He  Im- 
gan  his  labors  in  1819,  and  continued  for  nineteen  yean, 
and  conducted  a  large  hospital.      In  1839.  be  wae  tram- 
f erred  to  Madras. 

The  name  of  Or.  John  Scudder  will  ever  be  fragraal 
throughout  Ceylon  on  account  not  only  of  his  high 
character  and  devoted  services  and  snooess,  but  also  be 
cause  of  the  noble  band  of  sons  who  followed  in  bis  foot- 
steps and  labored  in  the  mission  field — for  his  eight  soni 
and  two  daughters  became  miHsIouaries.  Ue  wasamin^ 
ialer  of  the  Reformed  Church,  bat  labored  for  ^B 
American  Board. 

There  is  a  college  wholly  self-supporting,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  schools,  with  over  ten  thousand  pnpiK 
with  an  annual  expenditure  of  25,000  rupees,  unto  which 
the  government  adds  20,000. 
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NATIONS  OF  THE  ITOKLO. 

Tlte  {opuUtion  of  the  world  in 
lft»0  wa«  estimated  to  be  I,433,<)44, 
100.  It  is  probably  about  1,4.^0,000, 
000  at  Ibe  preeent  time.  Of  these 
about  ^50,000,000  are  luatbeii  or 
pagaos  classed  nnder  the  headH  of 
8biiK08,  Buddbiats,  Itrabmanists, 
F«tKb,  etc. ;  about  1 75,000,000  are  Mo- 
hammedans: about  8,000,000  Jews; 
mking  over  two-thirds  of  tbc  human 
9ao0  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ 
and  who  reject  him.  About  i*it  mil- 
lion b?loiig  to  the  Oriental  Chorohcs, 


Europe  and  oonstituies  about  three- 
tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe. 

Humboldt  gave  the  following  es- 
timate of  the  entire  population  in 
America  in  1823:  'Whilee.  13,471, 
000;  Indiana,  8,010,000;  Kegroes,  6, 
433,000;  Mixed  Kacea,  i>,42tj,000;  to- 
eai  34,942,000. 

To  I?H3  the  estimate  was  giren: 
Whites,  38,074,423;  Indians,  11,014, 
710;  Negroes,  12,122,030;  Mestizoes, 
0,031,000;  Mulattoen,  4,037,440;  Zam- 
boe«,  l,n({3,230;  total,  72,H42,833. 


Braeil.  The  Mixed  Races  are  in 
Mexico,  Central  America  and  all  the 
countries  of  South  America.  The 
Whites  are  found  in  every  country. 

Itrazil  is  an  ICmpire.  All  the  other 
countries  of  South  America  are  re^ 
publica.  S 

The  Protestant  ia  the  prevailii^ 
religion  in  the  United  States.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  the  preraiUng  re- 
ligion in  Mexico,  Central  America 
and  every  conntry  of  South  America. 
In  Canada,  the  majority  are  Protes- 
tants, but  the  Roman  CaiholicanuD 


consisting  of  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Coptic,  Abyssinan,  and  Nestorian 
Churches;  about  190,000,000  are  ad- 
herents of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  about  133,000,000  are  adherents 
of  the  Protestant  Cbnrchea,  a  total 
of  4 1  S,000,000  adhering  to  the  Cfariat- 

ian  Faith. 

America. 

The  continent  of  North  America 
has  an  area  of  7,400,000  square  miles; 
South  America,  6,500,000;  Greenland 
and  idtands  connected  with  it  000, 
000;  other  islands  130,000;  a  total  of 
14,050,000  squ.ire  miles. 

America  is  four  times  as  large  as 


In  1884  the  estimated  population 
of  North  America  was  69,324,944; 
South  America,  31,251,966;  total  for 
America,  100,570,010. 

The  popnlatioD  is  divided  between 
Esquimaux,  Indians,  Negroes,  Mixed 
Races,  and  Whiter. 

The  Exquimaux  occupy  the  north 
and  north  eastern  portion  of  North 
America.  The  Indians  are  found  in 
Alaska,  western  part  of  Canada  and 
of  the  United  States,  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  in  all  the 
countries  of  South  America.  The 
Negroes  are  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  United  States,  West  Indies,  aud 


ber  but  little  leus  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation. The  Greek  Church  is  rep* 
resented  in  Alaska. 

The  IVotestant  Chnrchea  of  tb« 
United  States  send  missionaries  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral America,  and  South  Americt. 
These  Cburches  and  those  of  Canadi 
have  missionaries  among  thelndiani 
and  the  Negroes. 

GREENLAND  is  a  colony  of  Deomatk 
aad  has  an  area  of  46,740  equare  miles,  imd 
a  population  in  1680  of  10,000,  the  most  of 
whom  are  Exquimsux,  there  being  lett 
than  500  Dan««.  The  Lutherans  havt 
lome  miisioufi  which  are  under  the  direct 
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(titrooftge  of  Ihe  gonmineDt  of  Denmark. 
Tbe  chief  roiuion  work  is  conducted  by 
the  Moravims  who  have  missioo  RUliom 
%x  six  diffcreat  pliA:ea  wilh  IS  mlssion&ry 
treats  aud  7Sif  coaimunicaata. 

CANADA,  is  8  coloQy  of  Great  BriUia 
witb  BO  Areftor3J70,:t93  tqaare  miles  and 
a  population  in  18SL  of  4,321,810.  The 
Dominion  is  dlrided  Into  the  provlnoes  of 
Prince  Elward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  tj^^^*^'  OntArio,  Hanitobtt. 
British  Columbia,  North  Western  Ter- 
ritories. The  last  nametl  was  divided  In 
V^i.  Into  the  districts  of  Asalniboia, 
SukatohewAB,  Alberta,  and  Athab&scA.  la 
tSSS  there  were  133,137  Eadlaai  la  Canada. 


Methodists,  Bjptlsls,  and  Presbyterisoa  are 
also  repreeented  on  the  island. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  has  an  area  of 
3.005.'245  Eqaare  miles,  and  a  popuUtlon 
in  1850  of  00,497,030.  The  estimated 
population  on  July  1,  iet<l  was  55,604,000. 

There  are  3d  states  and  the  Territories  of 
Arizona,  Columbia  Ulitrlct.  D^ota,  Idaho, 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  I'lafa.  Washington, 
Wyoming,  Alaska,  anl  the  Indian  Terri 
tory. 

In  1830  the  whites  Dumber«d  43,4i)S, 
b07,  and  the  colore<l  6.580,793.  There  were 
also  10^.813  Chinese  aad  339,003  Indians. 
Of  the  Indians  there  were  8,655  In  Alaska, 
313,527  In  the  Indian  Territory  or  attached 


were  Indinns.    The  preTailing  religion 
Knoisii  Catholic  but  the  Church  and   B:ate 
are  Independent  of  each  other,  and  there  is 
tuleialion  of  all  other  rellglouB. 

Tbe  President  of  the  Kepubllc  is  Oenend 
Porfirio  Diaz  who  was  installed  President 
Docembcr  1,  1884. 

Mim'tmM.  In  the  Protestant  Churebea 
the  flrdtof  183<'}  there  were  98  ordained 
and  92  unordaloed  ministers,  150  othir 
workers,  y  10  congragalions,  10,407  com- 
municftots.  The  different  denominaiions 
and  Bocielies  hare  the  following  commu 
nicants:  American  Kipllst  Home  Mission 
Society  300:  Southern  Methodists  2,9i2  ; 
Methodist  Epiicopal  Church  025  ;  Preaby- 


The  census  of  1881  reported  1,701.983 
ftioao  Catholics;  (176.105  Presbyterians; 
574.818  Anglicans;  712,081  MtilbodisU; 
296.525  BiptisU  ;  4(1.350  Lutherans  :  20,900 
Cungreiatlonalisls. 

The  Governor-General  is  the  Marquis  of 
Liosdowne  who  was  bom  Jan.  14,  1&45, 
and  was  appointed  Qovemor  Qeneral 
August  IH.  1883.  tie  is  assisted  by  thirteen 
heads  of  departments. 

Uittioru.  The  Eoglish  Society  for  the 
Propagation  ofiheOtupel  reports  In  Can- 
ada 16  Diocesesand  I'fO  missionnries.  The 
Churcbex  of  the  Presbyterians,  MetbodUts, 
Baptists,  andtotbera  in  the  wealthy  and 
proaperoos  parts  of  the  counlty  send  out 
missionaries  hito  the  remote  settlements. 

NEWFOUNDLAND  is  a  colony  o! 
Great  Britain  with  area  of  40,200  and  a 
popnlatiori  In  1881  of  161.374.  Sir  John 
Itiwley  was  made  governor  In  1883.  The 
Eagtiah  Society  for  the  I'mpAiation  of  tbe 
Ooapei  reports  here  40  missionaries.    The 
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to  the  Indian  Agency,  and  66,407  of  out- 
side or  tax  paying  lodians.  Of  the  entire 
population  43,475.810  were  nstlvcs,  and 
0,079  948  fon:i>ni-born. 

The  President  of  tbe  Republic  Is  Orover 
Clereland.  He  was  bom  March  18.  1837, 
and  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States  March  4,  1885. 

The  Methodist  YearBjofc  for  1880,  gives 
the  following  as  the  number  of  members 
of  the  leading  Protestant  churches  of  the 
Loited States:  MetbodlsU.  3,71)8,754 ;  Bap- 
tlsU,  3.552,129;  PresbylcrlsDS.  1.00J,994; 
Lutherans,  806,189;  DJKiples  of  Cbriit. 
503.928;  Congregallonallst^,  387,619;  Pro- 
testant EpiscopaUans,  313.8«9.  Tbls.'glves 
a  total  of  9.414,423.  All  tbe  other  Pro- 
taftant  churches  will  probably  number  one 
million  more.  The  Ho  man  Catholics  claim 
seven  million. 

MEXICO  is  a  republic  with  an  area  of 
743,  948  square  miles  and  a  population  in 
1883  of  10.000,883,  and  of  thew  3.765,014 


terian  Church,  North.  6,54S;  SoutbeiiL 
Presbyterian  331;  American  Board  47; 
Associate  Heformed  Synod  60  ;PriendBS50; 
Southern  Baptists  110:  "  Church  of  Jesus  ' 
partially  reported,  000.  There  are  also 
some  Independent  churches. 

CE.VTKAL  AMERICA  comprises  tbe 
republics  of  Costa  Rloa,  Guatemala,  Hon 
duras.  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and  tka 
colony  of  Hilita  or  British  Honduras. 
Nearly  all  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

CosU  Rica  has  an  area  of  26.040  iqaar« 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  180.000, 
one-third  of  whom  sreTndtans.  General? 
Fernandea,  President  since  1882. 

Guatemali  has  an  area  of  41,880  square 
mitesand  a  p''>puUlion  Jan.  1,  1884  of  1 
378,811  of  whom  a  third  areof  EuropeaL 
descent,  and  tbe  rest  are  Indiana.  Tte 
Presbyterian  Church,  North,  has  here  one 
ordained  missionary  and  his  wife,  anil  two 
teachers.  General  Barillaselected  President 
in  1883. 
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Qouduras  faasan  anaof  38,000  Fqu&re 
milea  aod  a  popalalion  in  16^  of  458,000. 
tbe  moat  of  wbom  are  IiKlians. 

Ginieial  Don  Luis  Bograo  baa  been  pns- 
ident  kIbco  1883. 

Nicamgua  has  an  area  of  40,900  rciuare 
miles  and  a  populuUoQ  in  1883  of  about 
400,000.  Tbe  great  maf  a  of  tbe  populalioo 
conaiat  of  Indiamt,  Negroes,  and  mixed 
races,  and  the  number  of  Europeana  and 
tbeir  dfBcendants  isverj  small  and  on  Ibe 
decrease.  Mofqulto  Coaat,  alnce  1S60  baa 
belonged  to  Nicaragua  and  here  the  Mora- 
▼lane  have  7  staiiona,  lOmJulonarrageDU. 
iJ3  native  mitsionarics  and  belpera,  and 
34G  communicania.  Dr.  Don  Adam  Car- 
denas bas  been  President  fllcce  Maicb,  1888. 

San  Salvador  baa  an  area  of  7  225 1 quare 
miles  and  a  population  of  about  600.000, 
the  great  majority  of  wbom  are  Indiana  or 
of  mixed  races.  The  Presitfeoi,  Don 
Rafael  Zaidivar  y  Lazo  iras  reelected  for 
the  second  time,  August  10.  1SS4. 

Balize,  or  Drilish  Uondurasbas  an  area 
of  7,S03iquaremilesaDd  a  populalicD  in 
1881  of  87,446.  Tbe  Wesleyana  of  England 
have  here  6  missionaries  and  1 .410  memben. 
Tbe  Engliab  Society  for  thcPropagalionof 
the  Gospel  reports  1,000  memberr. 

WEST  INDIES  comprise  tbe  large 
islands  of  Cuba.  Haiti,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  and  alarge  number  of  smaller  iel&nds. 

Cuba  is  a  colony  of  Spain  with  an  area 
of  43,220  iquare  miles  and  a  poputalion  of 
1.521.684.  TbeRomsn  Catholic  ia  tbe  pre- 
▼ailing  religion.  Tbe  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Ibe  United  States  has  one  mis- 
sionary in  Cutu. 

The  islnnd  of  Ilaili,  embraces  two  re- 
publici;  thai  of  Haiti,  formi'ly  a  French 
colony  bas  an  area  of  10,204  rquare  milea 
and  a  population  of  about  500,000.  Tbe 
President  ia  General  Salomon.  San  Dom- 
ingo has  an  area  of  18.045  rquere  mites, 
and  a  population  of  about  400.000.  The 
President  ia  General  FranciECo  Bellini. 
The  African  Metbodiat  Cburcb  of  the 
United  Stales  reporu  in  Haiti  3  mission- 
atiera  and  &U  members,  The  Proteilant 
Epifecopat  Churcb  of  Haiti  reports 401  com- 
munieantaaDd  ia  atsisled  by  the  Protestant 
Epitcopal  church  In  the  United  Ststcs. 
Tbe  Engliab  Wealeyantt  report  3  mifsioo- 
ariea  and  957  membera.  In  San  Domingo 
the  Engliab  Baptists  report  1  loiieiooary 
and  64  members. 

Jamaica,  Tuiks.  and  Caicos  lalsnds  are 
colonies  of  Gretit  Britain  and  have  an  area 
of  4,862  iqnare  miles  and  a  population  In 
1881  of  585.536.  The  English  Wesleyana 
haTeSSmlKaiocoTiea  and  19.264  membera. 
The  English  t-ociety  forlbePr(psgationof 
Ibe  Gospel  reports  one  Bisfaop  and  seTerel 
churches  but  without  Ibe  Etatialics. 
The  English  Baptists  riport  over  3,6C0 
menbcrs,  the  United  Free  Methodist 
Cburcb  of  England  2,700  memtera,  the  I 
iModou  MlBafonary  Society  800  membera,  I 
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the  UoraTlani  6,606  commnnioants. 
and  tbe  United  Presbyterian  church  of 
Scotland  8,0<X)  members. 

Porto  Rico  is  a  colooy  of  Spain  with  an 
area  of  8.550  equaro  miles,  and  population 
of  754,313. 

Trinidad  is  a  cclony  of  Great  Rrllain, 
with  an  area  of  1,764  rquare  miles  and  a 
popuiatioD  of  168.128.  The  Wesleyans  have 
11  missionaries  and  2,989  members.  Tbe 
Knglisb  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Qoapel  reports  one  mitsfonary. 

Leeward  and  Windward  lalands  are 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  with  an  area  of 
1,494  square  milea  and  a  population  of  581, 
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288.    On  the  islands  of  Antigua,  St  Ki 
aod  St.  Vincents  tbe  Engliab    Wesley 
report  37  miasiooariea  and  l,4S6membei 
The  African  Methodist  Cburcb  baa  10 
sIoDarlcs  here. 

St.  Croix.  St.  Thomas,  and  3l  John  are 
colonies  of  Denmark  wtib  an  area  of 
square  mlleii  aud  and  a  population  in  1 
of  :)3,70.t.     Tbe  Inbahilanis  are  mostly  fi 
negroes. 

Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Pierre,  a: 
Miquelon  are  colonies  of,  France  wtih 
area  of  8.091  square  mile*,  and  a  populi 
tionof8";i,4««. 

Curacoa,  Aruba,  St.  Uartln,  Bonaire,  St. 
Kuaiacbe.  and  Saba  are  colonies  of  tbe 
Netherlands  with  an  area  of  408  fquara 
miles,  and  a  populatinn  of  44,1S8.  J 

The  BAHAMA  ISLANDS  coniitute  * 
colony  of  Great  Britain  with  an  area  of 
0.390  square  milea  and  a  populalioo  Id 
1881  of  43.521,  Tbe  English  Wealeyau 
report  9  missionaries  and  3.633  members. 
Tbe  Eogliah  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of 
tbe  Ooapel  rejiorls  6  miesionarica  and  694 
communicants. 
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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC  comprisf* 
Buenos  Ayres.  tbe  capital;  14  prorinccs, 
and  tbe  territories  of  Gran  Cbaco,  MtK 
lones.  Pampas,  Patagonia  and  Fue|0 
with  an  area  of  1,125,086  square  miles  aod 
a  population  in  1883  of  a,!K>2,708.  Id 
I'atHKunia  and  Fucgo  tbe  populalioo 
numbers  123.763. 

The  President  is  Gen.  D.  Julio  A.  Rora, 
since  Oct,  12,  1660. 

Mimoiu.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Cburcb  bas  atationa  at  Buenos  Ayres  sod 
Itoaario  and  appointments  at  other  placet. 
Both  England  and  Spanish  work  is  being 
call  led  on.  The  South  American  Mlnloa- 
ary  Society  bas  nine  stations.  Tbe  pra- 
greaa  baa  been  slow  but  sure. 

BOLIVIA  is  a  republic  and  bas  an  ares 
of  500,740  fquare  miles  end  a  populsUoi 
uf  about  2,31 1.000.     Don  GregoitoPacfat 
baa  {been    President     since     1884,     1 
ftletbodiat  Cburcb  bat  sent  eraogelista  into 
tbe  country. 

BRAZIL  ia  sn  empire  wltb  an  area  ol  3, 
275,826  rquare  miles  and  a  population  efti< 
mated  In  1S8B  of  over  12,000.000.  In  1 
there  were  1,283,195  slarea,  besides  363; 
000  nbtldren  of  alave  mothers.  Id  Ike 
northern  provinces  the  Indisn  elemeal 
preponderates,  while  in  tbe  eouth  tsd 
east  the  Degrees  are  numerous.  Attheaes- 
ports  the  chief  part  of  the  population  is  of 
European  descent.  The  £0TerDB4D(  isa 
limited  monarchy. 

The  Emperor.  Dom  Pedro  TI.  wta  bota 
December  2,  1835  and  waa  Crowned  Jaly 
18.  1841.  Miutoiu.  Tbe  Presbyteriaa 
Church,  North  has  in  Brazil  28  cbnrcht* 
with  1,542  members,  and  13  achncis  with 
S82   pupils.      The    Southern      Methodiit 
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C'burch  repsrU  131  memben  and  3  schools 
with  1 -'56  ecboUre.  The  Boutbeni  Baptist 
CoDvenllon  h&i  Satati  josaod  113  memben. 
The  Ssuthera  Pfesbjteriao  Church  reports 
■5  stitioDs  and  114  members.  The  South 
AmerictQ  MiMioaary  Society  reports  three 
■tatioss.  There  are  schools  at  Pemambuco 
and  Para  uoder  the  directioa  of  Bishop 
Wm.  Tajlor,  uid  also  some  IndepeodeDt 
■nlasions. 

CHILI  has  an  area  of  258,809  rqiiare 
miles,  and  a  populatiooun  Jan.  1.  18di  of 
3,377,019.  President,  Domingo  Siate- 
Harla  since  September  16,  1881. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  North  has  three 
mission  staUoas  and  195  communicants. 
The  South  American  missionary  Society 
has  three  stations.  In  Biabop  Wm. 
Taylor's  Uiation  are  27  miHsioDarieschietly 
'engtged  in  teactiiDg  schools  that  are  self- 
■upporting. 

FXL'ADOR  has  an  area  of  248.870  square 
miles  with  an  eslimstcd  population  of  100. 
OOO  whites  of  Sp&nish  descent,  BOO.  000 
mixed,  and  6(H),0CXJ  pure  Indiana. 

The  President  is  ^eoor  Caamano  who 
-was  DDminate<l  Provisional  Pr«»ident  In 
Norember.  1883,  and  President  in  February, 
1884. 

QUtANAembracestbree  colonies.  Briti'h 
Quiaoa  belonging  to  Great  Britain  has  an 
Areaof  76,000  Cjuare  miles  nnl  a  papula 


tioninl681.  of  259,166.  Dutch  Guiana, 
belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  and  known  a^ 
Surinam  hai  an  area  of  4U,06('  square 
miles  and  a  popalalion  of  54,763.  French 
Quiana  or  Cayenne,  baa  an  area  of  46,700 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  27,335. 

The  Eagllsh  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Qoapol  has  in  British  Guiana  one 
Bisiiop,  five  missionaries,  and  a  large  mia> 
sion  work  among  the  Indians.  There 
are  also  mtsaions  by  the  London 
Miasionary  9c»ciety  with  480  members,  and 
by  the  Moravians  with  2^  communicants. 

In  Surinam  the  Moravians  report  6,118 
communicants. 

PAItAOUAY  has  an  area  of  91,970 
square  miles,  and  at  a  census  taken  in  1B7U 
the  population  was  found  to  be  346.01$ 
ezdu^Teof  OO.OOO  semi-ctTlUsed  and  70. 
000  savage  Indians. 

General  B.  Caballero,  President  aiuco 
Hay,  1881. 

P£RU  has  an  area  of  608,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  in  1876  of  2,600,94r) 
exclusive  of  adout  350.000  uncivilized 
Indians.  The  conslttution  prohibits  the 
pubUc  exercise  of  any  other  religion  than 
Roman  Catholic.  President,  General 
Iglesias. 

URUGUAY  hesan  area  of  73,538  square 
miles  and  a  population  In  1833  of  OOS.SOT 
Prefid'nl,    Orn.    Misimo    S»nlPs     since 


Mareh,  1882.  The  South  Amerlcaa 
Missionary  Society  has  two  suaiona  and 
the  Methodist  Epiicopil  Church  one 
station. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  COLOMBIA 
has  u)  area  of  501,773  and  a  population  in 
1881  oHiclally  eaUmated  at  4  000,000  in- 
cluding 330,000  uncivillaod  Indians. 

Toe  President  is  Dr.  Don  Rifael  Nuoea 
since  April,  1884.  Through  thU  republic 
is  being  cooalrucled  a  ship  canal  across  the 
Uthmus  of  P«inama  under  Ibe  supcrlnteo- 
dence  of  M.  de  Leaseps. 

At  Panama  Ib  one  of  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor'i 
missionaries.  The  Presbyterian  Cnurch 
North  has  at  Bogota  Ave  miasioDaricai 
The  Koglish  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  reports  at  Panama  one  miBaioa- 
ary. 

VENEZUELA  has  an  area  of  489,120 
square  miles,  and  a  population  In  1884  of 
2,12l.Vi88. 

Freaident,  Gen.  Joaquin  Crespo.  elected 
April,  1834.  Only  the  Kiman  Catholic 
religion  Is  permitted  any  external  manlfea' 
lallon. 

Europe. 

Europe  embraces  the  German  Em- 
pire, Austrian-Hungarian  Empire, 
KuBflia  in  Karope,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Switterland,  Bel- 
ginm,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den and  Norway,  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  European  Turkey,  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Bul- 
garia and  East  Uonmelia,  Greece, 
Andorra,  San  Marino  and  Monaco. 

Europe  has  an  area  of  3,722,170 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
31*1, 744, 203.  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  have  the  greatest  den- 
sity of  population,  the  former  haT- 
ing  485  persons,  and  the  latter  320 
persons  to  the  square  mile. 

The  countries  where  the  Roman 
Catholic  ia  the  prevailing  religion 
are  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  luly, 
Portugal,  Spain,  Andorra,  and  Mon- 
aco. 

The  Protestant  countries  are  Den- 
mark, Great  Britain,  Germany, 
Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  Switzerland. 

The  Greek  Church  ia  dominant  in 
Bulgaria,  East  Roumelia,  Montene- 
gro, Roumania,  Russia,  and  Servia. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  dom- 
inant in  Turkey. 

ANDORRA  ia  a  small  semi  Independent 
state  between  France  and  Spain.  In  baaan 
area  of  14»  square  miles  and  a  populatloo. 
of  about  12.000 
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The  Al'STKIAN  E^tPlRK  exclusive  of 
the  Turkish  proTinces  which  have  been 
under  the  fidmloUtratioD  of  Ausliift  since 
1878,  but  have  as  yet  not  been  funnftllj 
iDCorponted  with  ll,  bu  sn  area  of  240, 
812  square  miles  with  a  population  at  (b« 
lutceosua.  Dec  8t,  1880.  of  3T,e8,%2211.  Of 
Ibii  22,144,244  were  in  Austria  Proper  and 
15,642,102  Id  the  Kiiij^dom  of  Hungary. 
In  the  proTinoea  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina 
and  Kovi  Baxar,  belonging  to  Turliey  and 
occupied  and  administered  by  Austria, 
ihe  area  is  24.247  cquare  miles  and  in  ltS79 
the  population  was  1.326,458.  Practically 
belonging  to  the  Ktiipire  th-^ugh  not  in 
corporat«d  with  it  Is  the  small  principality 
of  Ltechieoslein  with  sn  area  of  68  rauare 
miles  and  n  population  to  1380  of  0.124. 

Since  1867  the  Austro  HuoKarisn  mon 
archj  hat  been  composed  of  two  kingdoms, 
Atutria  and  Hungary  Each  of  the  two 
oountriee  has  its  own  parliament,  minlalera 


and  goTcrnment,  while  the  connccling  tie 
between  them  consists  in  the  |)eraon  of  (he 
hereditary  sovereign,  in  a  commcn  army, 
navy,  and  diplomaoy,  and  In  a  controlling, 
body  know  as  the  Delegations.  The 
Delegations  form  a  parliament  of  120 
membera,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by 
the  legislature  of  Austria  and  the  oilier 
half  by  thai  of  Hungary. 

The  ruler  Francis  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of 
Austria  and  King  of  Hungary,  was  born 
August  18,  1880;  proclaimed  Emperor  of 
Austiia  Dec.  2,  184!:i,  crowned  King  of 
Hungary  June  »,  1868.  He  married  April 
24,  lS.'i4,  KUsabelb.  daughUr  of  Duke 
Maximilian  oT  Bavaria. 

The  Sthte  religion  of  Austria  is  Roman 
Catholic.  Id  1880  the  Homan  Catholics 
numbered  25.rt42,000;OreekBand  Armenian 
Catholics  4,036.000;  Protestants  and  other 
Christians,  :i.622,OO0;  Byzantine  Greeks,  2, 
1>S8,000;  Jews  I,643,0<J0,  Xon  Christian  or 


t^oee  claiming  Loto  baie  Cre^d  13,000 

2iifient9.  The  Amt-rican  Board  leport*  ' 
that  Ibe  past )  car  has  been  Ibemosi  surctM- 
til]  in  all  the  bictory  of  Its  missioDs  In 
Austria.  It  has  there  1  miFSJonory,  7cTan- 
geliste.  Scolportcrsend  1111  members.  1'lie 
British  Society  for  the  Propagkiioo  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews  reports  3  missioD- 
sriea. 

BELQIUU  has  area  of  11,87H  r^usre 
miles  and  a  population  Dec.  31,  1888  of  S. 
6S5.107.  It  was  formerly  a  part  of  ibe 
Netherlands,  but  since  18S0  has  been  uaj 
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KMPEIIOB  OF  AUSTRIA. 

independent  kingdom,  "a  consUtulional, 
representative,  and  hereditary  mcoarcby." 

The  liomao  Catholic  religion  is  profencd 
by  nearly  ihecntlre population,  the  Protest- 
anis  numbering  only  15.000,  sixl  the  Je«r 
3,000.  Full  religious  lilwrty  Is  graoled  by 
the  constilutloD,  and  part  of  the  income  of 
the  ministers  of  all  dcnominatioea  is  paid 
from  the  national  treasury. 

The  King,  Leopold  II.,  was  Itorn  April 
1835  and  ascended  the  tbione  I>ec  U), 
Uo  has  shown  a  great  interest  io  the  fi 
ation  of  the  Free  State  of  Congo  in  Africa, 
and  has  contributed   a    Urge   axneuBl  oT 
money  toward  it. 

BULGARIA  tributary  to  Turkey  has  so 
area  of  24.860  square  miles  and  a  [  opuls 
lion  iu  1881  of  2.007,«1».  Alexaader  I, 
the  reigning  Prince  was  bom  April  S,  1 
and  assumed  the  government,  June 
187i». 

Tt)e  religion  of  most  of  the  people  Is 
of  the  Greek  Church,     ^fissions  uv  bci 
carried  on  by  the  American  Board  and  by 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

DENM.VBKhasan  area  of  i:),7S4E(|uar« 
miles  and  a  popuhiUun  in  IfHO  of  1,061>. 
OSfK  It  ts  a  kingdom  and  embraces  the- 
City  of  Copenhagen.  Islanda  in  the  Ball 
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K.VXQ  OV  DKNMAnK. 

d  tbe  Peninsula  of  Jutland.  Ila'coloaiea 
ibnce  in  addition  the  Fatoo  laland*.  Ice- 
id,  Oreenl&nd,  nnd  tbe  ibrco  islands  of 
.  Croix,  St,  Tbpmaa  nnd  St.  Jotin  in  llie 
e«t  ladles  with  an  aieaof  87,134  (<)uare 
lea  and  a  population  in  1880  of  127.186. 
The  earabliabed  religion  is  (be  Lutheran, 
t  complete  religious  toleratino  Is  extend* 
10 -all  others.  Onr  M  ptr  cent  are 
itberans.  Id  It^  Iticre  were  3  1)46  Jews; 
I&5  Ronuut  Catbollcs:  l.:;^:)  mcmbera  of 
)  Refoimed  Cburcb;  1,'23  ^formoDS;  S, 
r  HapUsts,  1086  Irvin^ite*:  1.91D  other 
eta.    The  MeibodJsl  Episcopa]   Chuicb 


reports  007  membrra.  33*2  probationtrs  20 
Sunday  scbools  with  1,291  scholars. 

Tbe  King,  Christian  IX- ,  was  bora  April 
8,  1618  and  succeeded  to  tbe  throne  If  ot. 
lA,  1863. 

EASTROUMELIA.  tributary  lo Turkey, 
baa  an  area  of  18,riOO  iqunrc  miles  and  a 
population  of  aboat  SfiO.OOO.  It  cla'ms 
union  with  Bulgaria.  Miaaions  by  the 
American  Board. 

FRANCE  ts  a  Republic  with  au  area  of 
SOil.  177Fquare  milci>,  and  a  populatioD 
Dec  18,  1881  of  ST.S72,a48.  In  aiMitton 
the  CoU  nial  poeae&aiona  of  France  cover  an 
area  of -I^O.SdO  Fquare  miUaand  a  popula- 
tion of  0,300,000. 

France  visa  claims  a  protectorate  over 
all  of  Toiquin,  Cambodia,  Tunis,  a  part  of 
West  Africa,  and  accnslderabte  district  of 
MadsgBScar. 


I'n£8IDENT  Of    PUASCE. 

The  colonics  embrace  in  Asia  posseaalons 
in  India  and  Cochin  Cbloa;  in  ATrica— Al- 
gtria,  Smegambltt,  Gaboon  and  Gold  Coast, 
Islands  of  Reunion.  St.  Hatle,  Nos- 1  He  au'l 
Mafotte;  in  America— Ciyeooe,  inlands  of 
Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  SI.  Pierre  and 
Mitjuelon;  Id  Oceaatca— New  Cakdooia, 
MaiquesaF.  Tahiti,  Mocrea,  Tonbonai.  Ital 
Tavai.  Twamotu,  Gambier.  Clfpperlon  and 
Uapa  talant's. 

At  tbe  cfneiiis  of  December  1881  there 
were  in  France  ^.201,703  Koman  Catholics; 
693,800  Proieslanls;  53,4S6  Jews;  83,042  of 
Taiious  creeds.  All  religions  are  iqiitit  by 
law,  sad  any  sect  wbicb  Duinbers  100,000 
ndheients  Is  entitled  lo  a  £rA.nt  from  the 
tt&le.  The  3It!lbodtai  French  Conference 
repo:ti  180  freAcLiog  places,  :tl  mlMinn- 
nries.  1 .793  merabcrs,  94  pri>l  ationers.  Tbe 
Knglisb  Wesleysn  Church  lias  11  slatioaa 
aoii    ton   memUra.    The  McAl]  Missioa 


EMFEROR  OF   (IKRHAffT. 

reports  thia  year  ino  miailon  atat'on?. 

The  Preitdent  is  Ftanctiia  P.  Julta  Orery, 
bom  August  15. 1818  and  elected  Prealdent 
Jan.  30,  1879. 

GERMANY  embraces  tbe  Kingdoms  o 
Pruasla.  Davaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  S%x 
ony;  the  Grand  Duchioa  of  Baden.  Meck- 
lenburg Schwerln,  Hesse,  Oldenburgh 
SaxeWeimiir.  Mecklenburg Slretilz;  tb« 
Duchies  of  Brunswick,  Ssxe  Melniogea 
Anhalt.  SaxcCoburg  Qotha,  Saxe  Alleo- 
burg;  the  Princlpaliiiea  of  WaJdcck.  Lipp^ 
Scbwarzburg-UudoUudt,  SchwarKburg. 
Soderahauaen,  Ileuds-Scbletz,  Scbaumburg- 
Lippe.  TteiisaOnUz;  ibe  Free  Towna  of 
Hamburg.  Lubeck,  Bremen;  and  tlkt 
Reichtland  of  .Vlaace  Lrrraine.    Theee  em- 
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PRUICK   BI81C4BCB. 

P^ntce  an  are&  of  313.038  square  milev,   and 
■  popuUlion  Dec.  1. 1880  of  45.384.061. 

The  census  of  1880  showed  tbere  were  38, 
831,152  Protestanls;  10.332,051  R^man 
CAlbolica;  7t$,031  beloDglDg  to  Cbristian 
ttcta  of  TEiious  dcDomloailoiis;  ."rOl.OlS 
Jews.  Tbe  U«ttaodi8t  Episcopal  Clmrcb 
kaa  about  6,500  membcra.  Tbe  KogUsb 
IHTealeyan  Cburcb  reporLe  Sd  missionaries 
and  3,0413  membera. 

Tbe  ruler  is  William  t..  Emperor  of  Get- 
mtLuy  and  Kinj;  of  Pniula.  U^  was  bom 
March  22,  ITttT,  and  ascended  the  ihroneof 
Pniftsit  Jan.  3,  1S61  and  was  proclaimed 
Enperor  of  Oerroaoj  Jan.  18.  1871. 

Tbe  legislative  functions  of  the  Kmpire 
are  rested  in  tbe  Bandesrath.  or  Federmi 
Council,  AD'l  tbe  Rlecbatagor  Diet  of  the 
Kealm.  Tbe  Bundesratb  represents  tbein- 
diridual  stales  of  G  3miany  and  bus  63  mem 
ben  appointed  by  tbe  govemmeots  of  the 
IndlTldual  states  for  each  session ;  the  Reich- 
stag represents  the  Qerman  oatloD  ami 
has  307  momt)ers  elected  by  univorsat  suf- 
lageand  ballot  for  tbe  term  of  three  years. 

The  laws  of  the  Expire,  passed  by  tbe 
Buodesrath  and  Reiebstag,  to  Ulie  effect 
Bust  receive  the  assent  of  (be  Kaiser,  and 
be  countersigned  by  the  rhancello:  of  the 
Empire. 

Piince  0:to  ron  Bismarck  Scbonbausen, 
ttie  present  Chancellor,  waa  born  April  1, 
tSlS,  and  appointed  Chancellor  Jan.  lU, 
1871. 

The  foreign  posses  lions  of  Oermany  em- 
brace certain  portions  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Airica,  Hermiilsland.  Dalieof  York  group 
fif  Islands,  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  New 
Britain, 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND, 
tmbraoing  Eogtand,  Wales.  Scotland,  Ire- 
Ind.  Isle  of  M  to,  and  Channel  Ulsndg.  ba^ 
an  area  of  120,3:)'^  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
vUtion  April  i,  1881  of  85  2-11,483. 


JSUROPK 

No  information  regarding  tbe  number  of 
persons  beloDgiag  to  tbe  Kpiscopal  Church 
and  those  adhering  to  other  religious  crdedi 
in  Eagland  is  givea  in  the  last  ofQcial  cen- 
sus. It  is  estimated  that  in  18S3  the  popu- 
lation of  Eoglaod  and  Wales  claiming  mem- 
b^rsbip  with  the  Kitabllsbed  CUurcb  of 
England  was  about  13.500,000,  leaving 
about  13,000,000  to  other  creeds. 

The  number  of  Roman  Oalholics  in  Great 
Britain  U  estimated  at  two  millions.  At 
tbe  census  of  1931  the  Roman  Catholic  pop- 
ulation of  Ireland  was  relumed  at  8,960, 
891. 

The  K^tablished  Church  of  Scstland  is 
Presbyterian  and  in  1888  bad  570,000  com- 
njunicants.  The  KreeCliurcb  of  Scotland 
claims  as  mem'>erd  and  adbereats  D15,009 
of  tbe  population.  The  United  Presbyter- 
ian Cburcb  of  Scotland  claims  500,000  mem 
1>ersand  adherents  The  Episcopal  Church 
ia8cotlandbas76D3D  adberenU. 

The  Church  of  Irelaid  ( Prjtestant  Epis- 
copal}  bad  in  188 1,  a  membership  of  0.H5. 600 
There  were  also  in  Ireland  by  the  census 
of  1881, 470.734  Preebyleriana.  48.889  M  tb 
odislB.  6.310  Independents,  4,879  Biplists, 
3.645  Qaakers,  472  Jjws. 


Tbe  number  of  Jews  In  Great  Briiila  ww 
estimated,  in  18^  at  70.000,  of  whom  40, 
000  resided  in  London, 

The  present  sovereign  is  Queen  ViotarU, 
born  Miy  34,  1810,  ascended  the  throat 
June  30.  1837.  crowned  Q  leen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  June  28,  l^^;  mnrritd 
to  Prince  Albert  of  Sixe-Coburg  Oolha, 
Feb.  10, 1840;  prxxlaimed  Enpress  of  India 
at  Ddlbi,  January  1.  1877.  Herson.  Albert 
Edward,  Prinoe  of  Wales,  bsrn  Nov.  9, 
1841,  la  heir  to  the  ibrone. 

Toe  supreme  legislative  power  of  the 
British' Empire  is  vested  in  PAfliaroent 
which  Is  summoned  and  prorogued  by  tb« 
sovereign  The  executive  g^vemmeot  ft 
vested  nominally  in  the  Crown ;  but  practi- 
cally in  a  committee  of  ministers  called 
Ciblnet,  tbo  chief  of  whom  fills  the  pisji 
of  Kirst  Lord  of  the  Trr awry. 

Hon.  Wm.  Ewarl  Gladstone,  bora 
29,  1800,  has  occup'ed  many  impi 
p  jsltions  since  be  first  became  a  member  of 
Parliancnt  in  1833.  He  baa  twice  been  ai 
tbe  head  of  tbe  Cabinet,  being  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  fro-n  Dec.  »,  1868  lo  Fth. 
31,  1874,  and  from  April  38.  1880  to  Juo^ 
18S5. 


UARQlTIfl  or   ULIsmiRT. 

Robert  Artbur  Talbot  Gascoigne  Cecil. 
MtniuU  of  SiUsbury,  tbe  present  Prime 
Minister  o(  Eagand.  or  Firit  Lord  of  the 
TrcMur7,  wm  boru  in  1930. 

The  total  population  of  tbe  British  Em- 
plra,  embmctag  all  Its  olonlfit  by  the 
▼atloQS  censuses  and  esMmatcH  for  1881 
was  804,005.459.  and  the  nr.'a  In  sfjimra 
mncswasS.OlB.SSO.  Tbe  areu  anJ  papula 
UoQ  bas  been  onsiderably  Increassd  by  re- 
cent acquisllioufi- 

Tbc  Colonial  poiiWMtoni  In  BuropcardGib 
rallar,  Heligoland,  uid  Malta;  in  America— 
Bu^a-nas.  B^rmuda^,  Canada,  Falkland 
Ulands.  Ouiina,  Houlursft  Jamaica  and 
Turks  U^an^s.  Lsewar  1  Islands,  Hew- 
lounlland,  TrinlifrH    w if  ! wart.    Islands; 


HON.    W.    E,   OLAUSTONE. 


EUROPE, 

in  Arrica— Islands  of  Ascension,  La^oe, 
atauriliu",  8t.  Helena,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  dependencies,  Basuto  Land. 
Gambia,  Gold  Coasl,  Xa'al ;  in  Asia- 
Cyprus,  Aden,  Ceylon.  Hong  Kong,  India, 
lji*iuan,  Perim,  SiraUs  Hettlemtnts;  In 
Austrflp^asiu — Auslralia,  Fiji  Islands,  Ro- 
tumob,  New  Zealand  and  Tsamanta. 

ORBECE  is  a  kingdom  with  an  area  of 
19.941  square  mllei,  and  a  population  in 
1681  of  l.«79.458.  Of  these,  1.903.386 
were  members  nf  tbe  Greek  Oribodox 
Cburcb;  14  677  other  CbriaUans  mainly 
Roman  Catholics;  D.793  Jews,  and  fl5,07S 
Mohammedans.  At  the  pr«sent  lime  the 
Greeks  number  about  7,900,000— of  these 
about3,000,0O0areinGrMC«;  3,000,000  in 
Asia  Minor;  400.000  in  Crete,  Cyprus,  and 
other  islands,  and  3,500,000  In  European 
Turkey. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  bas  a 
miselon  school  tn  Greece,  and  tbe  American 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  reports  at 
Athena  one  crJalned  mi^eiouary  and  two 
ssslslants  and  at  Salonica  coo  ordained  mar- 
ried mtssiooary. 

Tbe  King  is  George  1..  bom  Dec.  34, 
1815 and  Ring  of  Greece  since  18«8.  Beta 
ibe  ion  of  the  King  nf  Denmark.     ' 

ITALY  Is  a  kingflom  with  au  area  of  111, 
405  sqaare  miles  and  a  papulation  in  1K81 
of  S6,4S9,636,  but  the  estimated  papulation 
Jao.  1, 18W1  was  £9.010,653. 

Embiced  in  the  area  of  Italy  is  the  in 
depeudrnt  republic  of  San  Marino,  with 
an  area  of  82  square  milea,  and  a  population 
of  about  8.000. 

Nearly  all  tbe  people  are  Roman  C«tb- 
ollci.  the  census  of  1881  repDrting  only  08. 
000  Prolrstan*!  end  about  the  same  num 
ber  of  Jewa 

The  Waldeiiil  IDS  report  In  Italy  17,015 
members: Free  Italian  Church  1,666  mem- 
bers, Wesleyaa  Methodists,  I.SIS  members; 
Methodl.1t  Episcopal  Church  007  members; 
American  Southern  Baptist  Coovention  350 
memberfi;  Knglish  Baptists  :{43  members. 

Tbe  King  is  Humbert  1.  (Umbertol  ) 
bom  March  14,  1844,  and  ascended  tbe 
throne  Jan  9,  1878. 

MONACO  is  the  smallest  of  tbe  sovereign 
prlDCipalitie»  of  Europe  and  is  embraced  in 
the  area  of  France.  It  baa  an  area  of  about 
8  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about 
8,000.    It  is  noted  for  its  gambling  honioB. 

MONTENEGRO  bus  an  area  of  8,550 
aquaro  mllea.  and  a  p]pulalion  in  1870  of 
350,000.  Tbe  people  belong  to  the  Serriaii 
branch  of  the  Hlav  race  aud  In  religion  ad 
here  to  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  excep 
lion  of  about  4,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  7, 
000  Muasulmana  of  Albanian  or  Slav  origin. 

Tbe  inbabi'HU'sare  divided  into  40  irib<)<, 
each  goveined  by  elected  "  elders,"  and  a 
ctilcf  or  cap*ato  of  a  district  called  Kojas. 
who  acts  as  magistrate  la  peace  and  ss  com- 
mander in  war. 

Tbe  ruler  though  only  called  a  Prlccc,  is 


in  reality  a  King.  Th^  reigning  Prince 
Nicholas  I.,  wss  born  Oct.  7,  1841.  aud 
proclaimed  Prince,  August  14.  1860.  He 
Is  descended  from  Petrovlc  Njegos,  tbe 
prioca-bisbop  of  Montenegro,  who  liberated 
the  country  from  tbe TurkH  in  1097, 

NKrHERLANDShafAoareaor  12.948 
fquare miles andBp:>pulatioD Dec.  81. 1888, 
of  4,325,065.  The  royal  family,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Inhabitants,  belong  to  the 
Reformed  Church.  In  the  census  of  Dec. 
31,  1879  tb«re  were  3,469,dUProtc8taot8:l, 
489.187  Roman  Calbolici:  6.851  Old  Cath- 
olic); 81,093  Jews. 

Tbe  reifcttlnE  King  is  William  HI.,  bora 
Feb.  19,  1817  and  ascended  the  throne 
March  17, 1S49. 

Theolonial  poisessioas  of  tbe  Nether- 
lands embrat^e  an  area  of  082,792  square 
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miles,  and  a  population  of  37.88S.89"i. 
These  comprise  Surinam  in  South  America. 
6  islands  In  the  West  ladles,  aod  ialsodsin 
the  East  Indies,  among  which  are  Java. 
Sumatra,  Horoeo,  Celebes,  New  Guinea,  ere. 
ROUM  ANIA  has  an  area  of  48,907  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  5,876,000.  Tbe 
two  princtpaliliea  of  Watlacbla  and  Mnl 
darta  were  united  iu  1861  and  tbe  preient 
namegiren  Ibe  united  provinces.  lib  In- 
dependence of  Turkey  wad  proclaimed  May 
21,  1877  and  acknowledged  the  following  i 
year.  Of  the  total  populalioD  4.529,000) 
belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Cburchj  114. 
200  Roman  Catholics;  18.900  Protestants; 
8,000  Armenians;  400,000  Jews;  2.000  Mo- 
hammedans. 

Carol  I.,  King  of  Houmania,  bora  April 
20,  1889,  was  elected  Lord  of  Roumania 
April  80, 1866,  and  proclaimed  Kiog,  March 
26,  1881. 

PORTCGALbaa  anareaofSB.SlOcquare 
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milff,  aadBpopuUtioo  inlSSlof  4,806,J^^L 
To  the  kingdom  belong  the  Azores  with  an 
■rea  of  966  square  mile?,  and  a  population 
of  359,800:  and  Madeira  and  Forto  Santo, 
vith  317  ujiiare  miles,  and  a  population  of 
180.&B4.  The  colonies  in  Africa  embrace 
ti&7.885  square  miles  and  a  population  of  3, 
484,189;  those  Id  Asia  have  T.KtO  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  849,553. 

The  rtoman  Catholic  is  the  State  religion 
Iml  all  other  fonns  of  worship  are  tolerated, 
ioe  number  of  Protestants  in  Portugal, 
mostly  foreigners.  It  is  said  do  not  eiceed 
900. 

The  reigning  Ktngiia  Lui't  I,,  who  was 
bom  Oct.  81, 1888,  and  afcended  the  throne 
Xo».  11  1801. 

RU83IA  has  in  Europe  an  aren  of  -..',041, 
403  square  miles  and  apopulationtDll^NSnf 
80,486,050. 


CZABI17A  OP  RUSSIA. 


In  Asia  it  baa  an  area  of  6, 47t}.23&  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  10,liJS,105. 

The  eslabHfihed  religion  of  lb«  empire  is 
the  Greco  RuEsian,  i  fticially  calleil  the 
Orthodox  Calhofc  Faith.  Tbe  Russian 
C'hutch  Eeparated  from  the  See  of  Rome  in 
1004.  and  from  the  Byzantine  pitrikiclate 
in  ]5&0.  The  Emperor  is  the  bead  of  the 
Church. 

Tbe  census  of  1879  returned  63,885,000 
Ortliodoi  Greek  CsdoKc?;  56.000  United 
Gre«ks  and  Armfidans:  6,800,000  Roman 
Cathorce-,3.60»,000  Mohammedans;  £0,000 
Pagars.  The  >[eibodis>lEpitcop»IChurch 
bai)  lately  commenced  amission  in  Finland. 

Tbe  Government  of  Ko&sia  Is  an  abso- 
lute hereditary  monaicby.    Tbe  whole  leg- 


The  religion  is  the  Oredc  Orlbodos. 
There  are  about  6.000  Rofflan  Oatholics, 
4  000  .Tews  and  500  Proiestanu. 

Milfcu  I.,  King  of  Seivla,  was  bom 
August  10.  165-1.  He  was  crowned  PriDce 
at  Belgrat'e,  assumed  the  govemnrnl 
August  S2.  1872.  and  proclaimed 
Maicb  6,  1883. 

SPAIN  has  an  area  of  191.100  fqn 
miles,  and  a  popnialion  in  December.  1868, 
of  17.034.015.  The  vast  asjorUy  of 
the  inhabitants  are  nallveB  of  Ibt 
country,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Cell- 
Latinp,  Golbs,  Vandals.  Moots  and  Aral)*' 

The  colonies  emlracc  Cuba,  Ptrlo  Hirr, 
the  riiilippine   Islanis,  Caroline  liU 
MnriHU  Ulaids,  Soolco  hland,  and  the  | 
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ifilatlve,  excculJTe,  atd  judicial  power  la 
united  iu  the  Emperor,  whote  wiUalore  is 
law.  TheadmlDiitruiit  n  of  (be  M-itiie,  Is 
entrusted  to  four  great  boards  or  couicils 
but  their  ectiun  baa  no  binding  foicc  till 
npproved  by  the  Emperor. 

The  present  ruler,  Alexander  III.. 
Emperor  (Czar)  of  all  the  Kmsia",  was 
born  Feb.  26, 1844and  aiC(od(d1hclhrone 
March  1,  1S81. 

SERVIA  isa  ttiogdom  with  an  area  of 
18,800  rquare  miles,  and  a  population  fn 
December,  1888.  ettimaled  at  1,865,683. 
The  inbabitsn's  are  almost  entirely  Slav. 
tbe  Turkish  population  on  the  territory 
(4,350  sfjuare  miles)  acquired  from  Turkey 
by  tbe  Berlin  Treaty  having  rapidly  dimin- 
iebed,  there  being  only  about  10,000  in 
December,  1884,  Tbe  independence  of 
Servia  from  Tuikey  was  ettabllshed  In 
1878. 


RCEStA, 

aeasioDs  In  Africa  of  F(roi>ndo  To,  Af 
bon,  Corcsco.  Elobcv  and  San  Jnsa;] 
area  of  163,876  tquare  miles,  and  a  pop 
tion  of  7,991.894. 

Tbe    Romsn    Calbolic  is    the   naiia 
church,   nearly  the  whole  population 
longing  to  it.    There  are  6.664  Prolcsiso 
4  021  .lews,  9,645  Rat ionatistB.     The  Ane 
ican  Baptiit  Miesiooary    I'niun   leports  t 
mtssiooaticsand  150  members.      Tbe  Wh 
leyacs  have  almut  30l.i  members. 

AlfonEo  XI I. .la'e King  of  Spsio,wi 
Novombir     38,   1857.    proclaimed 
at  Madrid.   December  81.  18*4,   asiu 
the  gorcrnmeDt,  Januaiy  9,  1875,  and* 
Not.   25,  1885.    His  wife.   Chriitioa,  1 
been  appointed  Regent. 

SWEDEN  and  NORWAY  arc  unf 
der  one  ruler.  Sweden  has  as  area  of  1 7'>.9Ttf 
Equare    mllcf,    and     in     December    31, 
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1863,  ft  populAilon  of  4.603,693.  Tbe 
ceoflus  of  1 880,  Bbowed  there  were 
ia  Swedea  4,544.481  Er&ogelical  Luth- 
eraiu;  the  Proleslant  dlawDtera,  Bap- 
tists, MetbodlsU,  etc..  oumtKiiug  Ifl.DU. 
The  Amerlcu)  U&pliat  ^tiftsloiiary  UnioD 
ra porta  in  1689,4(10  preachers  aod  £7, 18.5 
member!.  The  MeUiodit  t  Eplccopal  Church 
hu  8,814  full  members  and  S.'.45  proba 
tioDon.  About  100.000  ue  reported  m  be 
loDglDg  to  the  ProtesUDt  Swedish  UoIcd. 
Norway  has  ftD  aren  of  122,S69  fqunre 
^Ulea  and  apopulalion,  December 31, 1880, 
K  l.irori.OOO.  The  iDbabllsuts  arealmosten- 
tlrely  Lutberant.     The  Methodist  Episco- 


ercUed,  under  the  superior  dlrrctioD  of 
the  Sultao.  by  the  "Grand  Vizitr"— the 
head  of  the  lemporsl  goTeroment.  and 
the  "  Sbeikul  Islam."  the  head  of  tb» 
cburcb.  Doth  are  appninted  by  ibe  sot- 
ereign,  the  latter  ^ilh  the  oomiDal  occur- 
rence of  the  "Ulema/'a  body  comprsing 
the  clergy  aod  chief  functionarlee  of  the 
law,  OTer  which  the  "  ^:?beik-ul  lilam  "  pre- 
sides. Coontcted  with  tbu'l'U-ma  "  ar« 
the  "Muifll,"  the  interpreUra  of  the 
Koran. 

luEuropetQ  Turkey  are  missioot  of  th& 
American  Board,  the  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society,  the  EoglUb  Society 
for  work  lunoDg  the  Jews. 

The  work  of  IheEe  societies  is  ficiuesily 
interfered  with  by  the  Mohamme<faD 
priesia  and  rulers. 


LATK   KtSG   or  ?P.MN, 

TUFUCEV  has  in  Burope  under  its  full 
control  an  aiea  of  only  68.8W  Ftiuare  miles 
and  a  population  of  4.490,000,  of  whom 
only  one  half  are  Mohammedana  In  Asia 
it  has  an  area  of  7130.1  <<i  v\\xun  mtlof,  and 
a  population  of  le.lOO.UUO  In  Africa, 
Tripoli  btlonge  to  it  with  an  area  of 
808.888  tquare  milrs,  and  a  population  of 
about  l.OOO.  000,  U  also  has  some  claim 
on  Eastern  Itoumella,  Bosnia,  HeizegoTioa, 
aod  NoTiBazar.  Bulj^orla.  and  Eff>pl, 
■pgregaliDg  l.:314.4l9  fi(uare  miles,  sad  a 
population  of  20,670,859, 

The  reining  Sullen  la  Abdul  Hamid 
II.,  who  was  born  September  :.'2,  1848,  and 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  deposition 
of  his  elder  brother,  August  31,  1876. 

The  will  of  the  Sultan  is  abaoluut  in  so 
far  as  It  is  not  inoppositinn  to  Che  accepted 
truths  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  Tbe 
tegtfilattTe  and  executive  anthority  iaex- 
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Africa. 
Africa  has  an  estimated  area  of 
11,556,600  sqaare  miles  embracing 
the  adjacent  ielande;  the  continent 
coataiOB  9,858,000  square  mllea.  The 
population  is  estimated  at  '200,000, 
«00. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  about '20  degrees  of  north 
latitude  the  population  oouaiats 
largely  of  Arabs,  and  Turks,  and 
Moora,  not  originally  native  to  the 
eoil.  From  20  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude to  2i  degrees  of  south  latitude 
the  negro  race  predominates.  South  of 
this  the  Hottentots  form  a  distinct 
variety,  and  the  extreme  eouth  is  peo- 
{iled  mostly  by  Europeans  and  their 
descendants. 

The  Mohammedan  religion  is  pro- 
fessed by  the  most  of  the  people 
north  of  ten  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  and  dark  paganism  controls 
the  religious  instincts  of  the  inhabit- 
Ants  of  Central  Africa. 

Protestant  missions  have  skirted 
the  continent  and  made  some  impree- 
upon  the  people  ,  but  the  great  maj- 
ority have  never  beard  the  Gospel. 

ALGERIA  ift  the  larfest  and  mott  im- 
porlant  of  the  coloniiil  poaBCsaioDs  of 
Trance.  Tfaeeztcot  of  the  country  is  some 
•what  indefinite  embracing  perhaps  260,000 
•quare  milee  and  a  popuUtion  in  I8@l  o( 
{.S10.512  exclusive  of  wandering  Arab 
tribes. 

In  1881  there  were  2.850,800  Kiench  Mm 
eulman  subjects;  U4,3I0  Spaniards; 38.005 
naturalized  Jews;  113,693  lullans;  15.402 
Arglo  Maltese;  4,201  Germans;  22.828 other 
forcignera.  The  numltcrof  French  seulers 
was  127,321.  The  Kn^liah  Mission  to  the 
Eab/les  has  four  misstonaries  in  Algeria. 

MOROCCO  has  an  area  of  ab3ut21d.O(10 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  5, 
4)00,000.  More  than  two  tbirdsare  Moora, 
the  remainder  coasisliDg  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
Jews  and  negroea.  There  are  miasloni  by 
the  Eof  llsh  Sryciety  for  the  Jews  and  a 
mission  at  Tangier  under  the  direction  of 
RcT.  E.  F.  H&Idwin. 

TbereigaiDgSiiltanisMuley  Hassan,  who 
was  bom  188 1 ,  and  ascended  the  throne  Sep- 
tember 17, 1878. 

TUNIS  has  an  area  of  43,OOOequare  miles 
and  in  1877  the  population  was  s^d  lo  num- 
ber 2,100,000.  comprising  8.088.000  Mo- 
hammedans;  45.000  Jews;  25,100  Roman 
Catholics;  400  Qreek  Catholics,  and  100 
Protestants,  The  majority  of  the  popula 
tlon  are  B«douin  Arabs  and  Katiyles. 

5;jDceApiU2a,  lUifi.  Tuntalia^breo  under 


the  protectorate  of  France.  The  French 
Ileeideiit.  and  two  sccrelaries  practically 
administers  the  goTemmeni  of  the  country 
under  the  direction  of  the  French  Foreign 

omce. 

The  reigning  Bsy  i»  Hldi  Ali,  who  was 
bom  Oct.  5,  1817.  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Oct.  28.  1882. 

TRIPOLI  belongs  to  Turkey  and  has  an 
area  of  308,873  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  l.OOO.OOO. 

EGYPT  prior  lo  1884  claimed  role  otw 
territories  extending  almost  to  the  K<|uator. 
The  rebellion  in  the  Soudan  and  in  other 
provincci<^  has  resulted  practically  in  ahan 


KIEEDIVB  OP  SOTPt. 

doDlng  a  large  part  of  thelerrilory,  but  the 
boundaries  are  uoL  yet  fixed. 

The  region  claimed,  outside  of  Kjiypt 
Proper,  taclubes  Nubia,  Kordofao.  Darfur, 
the  Soudao,  and  the  £<(uatorial  Provinces, 
with  an  estimated  area  of  1.020,280  equare 
miles  and  a  population  of  U.OOO.OOU. 

Egypt  Proper  has  au  area  of  304,240 
square  milfH  and  a  population  on  May  8, 
1882  of  6.800.881,  of  whom  00,«I6  wer«  for- 
eigners. 

Egypt  formerly  belonged  to  Turkey  but 
is  now  praclicallyindepeDdent,  only  paying 
an  annual  tribute  of  720.000  English  pounds. 
The  adminislratioD  of  Egypt  is  carrie<l  on 
by  native  rainisterR,  subject  to  the  ruling 
of  the  Khedive,  and  under  the  supervision 
of  England. 

The  reigning  Kbcdive  (  KIur  )  \h  Moham- 
med Tewflk.  bom  Nov.  1».  18.'.2.  and 
aupcecded  lo  the  Ibrore  .Tune  20,  18T&. 

The     Americxn     United     Presbyterian 


Church  reports  in  Egypt  61  statlooi  and  1. 
688  communicanls.  There  ts  also  an  Im 
porUnt  educational  work  by  Mfas  Whalely 
at  Cairo,  and  a  mlssloa  of  the  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  with  one  mi* 
sioaary. 

LIBERIA  is  a  republic  with  an  ana 
about  14,800  tquare  miles,  and  a  popul* 
iloQ  of  abaul  1.068,000.     Of  this  number  li), 
OOU  are  Americo  Llberlans  and  the  remaio 
der  native  Africans. 

The  President  is  H.  B.  W.  Johnson  who 
has  held  office  since  Jauuaiy  7,  1884. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  reporH 
2,337  members  and  171  probationera  Tbr 
Pfolestant  Episcopal  Church  reports  iTt 
communlcanla. 

MADAGASCAR  has  an  area  of  «e8,.TOO 
equare  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  '^ 
500.000.  There  are  about  850,000  Vnim 
ante  and  about  86.000  Romas  Catbolio 
France  claims  a  proteclomle  to  a  part  of 
the  Island  and  U  asserting  It  by  force  r.[ 

arms. 

Queen'  Raoavalona  was  bom  In  1961  ami 
succeeded  to  the  throne  July  13.  1883. 

The  London  Missionary  Society 
in  Madagascar  2U  mlssiooariea,  766 
ordained  ministers,  and  fiO.SSl  men 
1.007  schools  with   94.007  scbolafi.* 
English  Society  for  the  PropagatI 

Gospel  reports  13  miselonarlea  Ini  

Bishop,  but  neglects  to  give  the  nmnberof 
communicttots.  The  Frienda  have  12  nut- 
sionarles.  104  schools  with  12.000  schoUn. 
and  8,500  members.  The  LuiheniM  <;f 
Norway  report  25  missionarlea,  800 te»(4«n. 
8.000  pupBa.  and  1,680  commnnicantt. 

CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE,  prevtooalyall 
ed  Cape  Colony,  is  a  colony  of  Qreak|iil*ls 
and  has  an  area  of  220.815  squaTlffidto. 
and  ft  population  of  1,0-27.168.  Abou^ot^ 
fourth  are  whites,  one-fourth  are  Eafinucn! 
Bechutuias,  and  the  baUoee  are  MsUj? 
Hollentou,  Fingos.  and  Mixed  racei 

The  bulk  of  thepopulationof  tbecotoo; 
white  and  coloured,  at  the  last  census  t>.- 
longed  lothe  Dutch  Reformed  Chorci.llK 
Kpiecopaliaa  coming  next  In  number. 

NATAL  is  a  British  colony,  with  ansrn 
of  21,150  squsre  mllea,  and  a  popultUiui  in 
1883  of  418.781. 

Baiutoland  belongs  to  Great  Britain  witt 
an  area  of  lu,  390  square  mi  lea  and  a  popu 
Jalion of  128,000.  Great  Britain  exetctaa 
a  protectorate  over  Bechuanalaad.  Pondo 
land,  and  Walwltcb  Bay. 

OR4NGE  FREE  STATE  is  a  repubilr 
with  an  area  of  70.0(V)  square  miles  twl » 
population  in  1880  of  fll.USS;  of  th«e  51 
710  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reform*! 
Church.  The  President  Is  Sir  John  Uenii 
Brand. 

The  SOUTH  AFRICAN  BEPUBUC, 
also  bnowo  as  the  Transvall,  bai  an  sn* 
of  114,860  square  mllea  with  a  popu 
cf  about  750  IX>0      <»  ibtae  ab  *\H 


Htm  tnd  50,000  wbilts.  Of  the 
40.000  are  Dutch.  The  Djtch  Re 
Churi-b  is  the  (fomlDaot  religious 
Great  Rritain  bs*  a  limited  8U7«r 
verthu  republic  3.  J.  Paul  Kruger 
Ideol. 

<MU.  lo  Ibe  different  couotrieo  of 
Ifrlcft  the  Earopean  pnpulalloa  i» 
rg«,  and  it  able  to  Eusta'n  ita  own 
lawork  and  support  aome  mlaaion 
BOagLbehealbeo.  Th<  re  ar«  alao  mia 


QUSBH  or  maoaqascar. 

uUloed  by  the  German  and  Frerch 
lary  ftoci«iit-«.  the  Morarinns^ 
I  MlMlooaty  Society.  Koglish  Socle 
be  Propagation  o(  the  Ouspel,  Free 
I  of  Scoltaud,  United  Preshyterlan 
of  Scotland.  Wct-lejnni  of  England. 
I  American  Board. 

ZIBAK  comprises  the  island  of 
ir  Ibat  bH<i  au  area  of  G25  rquare 
nd  a  population  varloualy  ectimated 
I  tOO.OOO  to  300,000;  also  a  portion 
mainland  Ibe  twuDdorics  of  which 
,  defloetl.  Hobammedaaism  is  the 
1  of  the  country.  The  Universities' 
I  of  Eogland  has  a  prosperous  work. 
Sultan  ( Seyyid  )  la  Uargash  bin  Said 
cceeded  to  the  throne  Oct.  7,  1870. 


A8I&. 

Asift  has  an  area  of  about  1 7  million 
of  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
about  600,000,000.  The  Moham- 
metlana  predominate  in  central  and 
western  Asia,  and  the  Buddhists  in 
southern  and  eastern  Asia. 

Protectant  Missions  have  their 
stations  in  every  country  and  are 
making  steady  progress, 

BURMA  (lodependpnt)  hsa  an  area  of 
190,000  rquare  miles,  and  a  population  of 
about  8,000.000  iocluding  the hairirdepcn 
dent  Sfcona.  A  form  of  lluddhism  is  the 
prevailing  religLon.  The  Ametfran  BaptUt 
Misilonary  Union  and  the  China  Inlsud 
Mtaainn  bare  each  had  a  small  mission  fc  rce 
at  Bhamo. 

The  reigoing  king  Tbeebaw.  bora  1858, 
and  8ucce<de<l  to  tbe  tbrcno  on  (he  deatb 
of  bii  father.  October,  1878.  The  kingdom 
will  proliably  be  soon  annexid  to  India, 
as  the  result  of  tbe  present  war  between 
Great  Rriiain  and  Buima. 

BURMA  (Briliah)i9  a  province  of  tbe 
£a9t  Indian  Empire  snd  bus  an  arfa  of  88, 
056  iqiinre  miles,  andaprpulaiicn  of  nlKUt 
3,7.50,000.  Tbe  Ameilean  Elapltot  Misstnn 
ary  Union  reports  103  miiif-if  tmrles  snd  S5, 
1107  mcmben.  Tbe  Engtich  Sotiely  ftr  the 
Propagation  of  the  GcF|)e)  rf  |)orta  7  Europe 
an  misslonarirs  and.  t,dl7  cooununlcauta. 
Tbe  Melbodin  Episcopal  Church  and  the 
I.uthfran  Church  have  each  a  mlasiou  at 
Kan goon. 

CEYI.ON  ts  a  colony  of  of  Grr al  Bri'aln, 
Htihan  artaof  35,:f04  Fquart!  milea.  and  a 
populallc  n  in  1884  of  8.839.001).  Tbe  pop 
ulntioo  in  1881  waa  2,7S1,SU0  of  whom  4. 
8afl  wire  Europeans;  17,866  Eurafitons;  1. 
840.014  Singha1iBe:eH7.2'mTamilsi  164.642 
Moormen:  8.893  Malays;  3,228  Veddahe. 
Tbe  principal  religious  creeds  were  returned 
a^follnwf):  Buddbifts.  1.Qa8.070:  Hindus. 
<n:i.(i:M);  Mnbammednos,  197,775;  C^brtst- 
iflus,  147.1117.  TbeGovfrnorisSir  Arthur 
Unmillon  Gordon  who  was  appointed  tn 
Nnvembir,  1&S3. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation 
ihcQoiprl  reports  12  missionaries,  and 
as  a  pariiul  rfprrt  of  statistics  188  com- 
muniranlB.  Tbe  Amtricsu  Board  rrporta 
."i  mivlouarieE  and  1,180  church  members. 
Tbe  English  Wesleysns  rtpcrt  (IG  mh 
slonariea  snd  3.360  membrnir.  The  English 
Church  Misjionary  Society  reports  20  mla- 
tionnriea  and  1,8:18  communicanls.  Tbe 
English  Baptists  report  8  mUslonartes,  95 
European  snd  OH  native  membt  ra. 

CHINA  la  divided  into  18  provinces* 
withsn  art ji  of  l,S38,tiri0fquare  miles  and 
an  eslimalcd  population  of  840,885.889. 
There  &re  also  tbe  dependencies  of  Man^ 
churis,  Mongolia,  Tibet.  .lungaria,  and 
East  Turkestan  with  an  arra  of  2,87S,S00 
[qnore  mllea,  and  a  populali^n  of  21  140, 


KVPRKfiS  noWAOKR  OP  cimiA. 
000;  giving  a  total  of  871,180,000. 

The  Slate  religion  Is  ibat  of  Confucius. 
Tbe  bulk  ot  tbe  [leople  are  Buddbists. 
There  are  probably  about  80  million  Ho- 
baromedana.  ]n  ia  esllma'ed  tbtre  are  1, 
000,000  Romso  Catholic  adherents. 

The  present  sovereign,  aurnamcd 
Kwongsa,  vos  born  in  1871. 

Thestaiiatica  of  the  miaaion^  in  China 
n  ill  I>e  given  next  moni  li. 

DUTCH  EAST  INDIES  romprisea  th* 
iatands  of  Java,  Madura.  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  the  Mnluccss  and  some  smaller 
ialandswithoQ  area  of  659,000 ftqusre miles 
and  a  populalioa  In  168}  of  27.888,885. 


ObTKHNCRORKRIIAL  OP  ISDIA. 
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ASIA, 


Java  and  Mulura  h\d  Id  1933  a  pupiilatioo 
of  20,250.1-50  of  whom35,.">3>  weraEuropi- 
Aiu:  311.357  ChloeeiilS.SSl  Arabs aadotber 
for«l^  OrieDta]8;  I9,dflD.276  oallrcH  The 
Oovernor-G-'ii3ral  t«  O.  Van  Uecs,  ajipoiQlocl 
Jan.  fit,  IHH.  Theni'sston  worklxcarritMl 
on  cblaflj  b/  the  Coallneotil  Missionary 
6oci  ities. 

INDIA  lias  an  arei  of  1,883.S01  wiuare 
milei,  anl  a  |>3pjlation  ia  1881  o(  363.M04, 
449;  o!  whom  35,150,45S  belong  to  the 
feudatory  or  Nati  re  Slates.  Of  the  toLnl 
pop  jUtioD  18r,9d7,4-50  are  HladuB;  00,190, 
586  MohamTntdani^:  0  4^8,511  Aborigines; 


Th3  statls'.icaof  tha  Hlmtons  will  be  given 
u>xt  muotb. 

JAPAN  his  an  area  of  146.4^0  uiuare 
miUs.  and  a  population  of  36,700,118,  Tbo 
rell^ios  of  nearly  ihe  whole  of  tbs  lower 
c'as'ca  is  BiddtUsm  which  in  1881  hid  7G. 
27-'^  priests,  and  Shiotoism  tud  17,851 
priests. 

TliB  Etnp?ror  (Mikado)  is  Hu'su  Hilo, 
hr>ri\  Nor.  8,  18T3.  and  ascended  the  tbrone 
in  1807. 

The  statistics  of  Lh3  Missions  will  gWen 
next  month. 

PERSIA  his  an  ar.-ft  of  010,000  squar^ 


who  was  born  S.'pt.  21, 1858,  andaucceeded 
to  Ibti  throne  Oct.  18. 1868. 

The  Pr«byterian  Church,  North,  ha% 
among  ths  Sitmeae  303  commnnJcants. 
and  among  the  Lios,  153  communicsnis. 
The  America  DsptUl  Hlsslooary  Union 
reports  100  meniti^rs  at  Bangkok, 

Ol  the  remaining  ooantries  of  Aaii, 
Anam  is  iributary  lo  France  and  hu 
no  Proleataot  Missions;  Afgluuiistan 
and  Heloocliifitan  are  iahabited  bj- 
Alohammcdans,  and  have  no  Protes- 
tant Missions;   Arabia    belongn   to 


ra'i 


^\© 


es*^ 


3,418  681  Buldbis'B;  1.863.631  ChriatlLOs; 
1.853.421  Sikh<i;  1,321.H06  Jalnn.  8J,307 
ParsU;  13,009  .lews. 

o:  tfasChristtius.  8!)3.d>0  were  naiWes; 
«a.03l  Eirisiins;  73-1. 10<1  "  others  an-l  ud 
apKiled:"  8J.330  Bri  ish;  59,280  oth?r 
Europaans. 

O;  the  totkl  number  designated  as  Christ- 
ians, 963,050  were  returned  as  lionisaCaili- 
olles,   804,410    Syrian  Cbrlstiiins.  2ir,,l26 

t"  ProtestanU,  "  besides  188.-587  Cliurch  ot 
Enjuid:  30,014  Prefibylerians,  00,100 
Baptists;  th3  remkloder  belonging  to 
various  Protestant  »:cls. 
The  GoreruorOeueral  is  RUhl  Uon, 
Tre  lerick  Temp'e  B'a?lt  irooJ,  Earl  of  Du( 
ferin.  who  wan  burn  Junj21,  1626,  and  ap- 
pointed Govenutr  0  neril  of  In^i  lOi-'t.  28, 
1B81. 


mll€S,  anl  a  populjttoa  In  1881  of  7,053,000. 
The  vatit  majority  of  ths  inbabitaQls  are 
Mtihinitiicdaiis.  The  Armeuiius  are  esti- 
m  ited  at  4».000i  ths  Nestorians  and  Choi 
deans  at  23.000;  tie  Jeira  at  19,000^  the 
GiiebffB  orParsifl  at  8,000. 

The  reigning  Bhnb  ifi  Kiaar  etlDin,  who 
WHN  born  Svjit.  10,  1841 

The  American  Presbyteriin  Church 
reports  in  Peraii  25  missionaries  and  1. 796 
c  immuoicanti.  Tlia  En^^llali  Cburch  Mis- 
fliouary  Society  reports  8  European  missiun- 
ari;sand  103  communicants. 

SI  AM  hasaDardaotBbout250,000squard 
miles  anl  a  popnlationofaboutS.OOO.OOO— 
of  wh'^m  9,000.000  are  SlamcjC;  1,0(K>,000 
Chinese ;  a.OiiO.OOO  I.Mli ins ;  1 .000,000 
Malays.    Prevailing  religion  la  Buddhism. 

The  reigning  king  Is  Chulalonkora  I., 


Tarkey  and  haa  no  Protestant  Mis- 
sions; Asia  Minor,  wbicb  ia  a  part  of 
Turkey  has  important  missions 
among  the  Armenians  chiefly  by  ibe 
American  Board,  and  Missions  in 
Palestine  by  the  American  Presbj- 
terian  Board,  the  Reformed  IVesbj* 
terians,  and  by  several  of  the  EagUah 
and  Continental  Missionary  Socielies- 
for  an  account  of  the  "IsUo'l 
World"  we  refer  to  "Gospel  in  all 
T.and8"  for  October,  1895, 


•  General  Misaiooary  Committee  of  tbc  Methodist 
opsi  Churoh,  meets  annually  at  the  Mission  Rooms 
&}3  BroAdtray,  Neur  York,  for  the  purpose  of  conaider- 
io^  the  interests  of  the  Methodist  Eplucopal  Missions 
inj  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  en- 
<uin^  year. 

It  iflcomposedof  the  Board  of  Bishops,  the  seoretaries, 
ireasnrers  of  the  Missionary  Society,  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  thirteen  mission  districts  into  which 
the  Chnrch  id  divided,  and  thirteen  representatives  ap- 
pointed by  thd  H>ard  of  Managers  from  its  own  mem- 
ben. 

Toe  annaal  meeting  for  1H95  commenced  on  Thurs- 
day, Xovember  5,  and  continued  in  aesaion  until  Wed- 
nesday night,  November  U. 

All  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churoh 
were  preAent,  consisting  of  Bishops  Bowman,  Harris^ 
Foster,  Merrill,  Andrew*,  Warren,  Fobs,  Hurst,  Ninde^ 
^Valdcn,  Mallalien,  and  Fowler. 

Tae  representatives  of  the  thirteen  mission  districts 
were  Rov.  Wm.  V.  Morrison,  of  the  New  England 
S)atbera  Conftrence;  Kev.  Alex.  Craig,  Newark  Con- 
ference; Rev.  Haao  S.  Bingham,  Northern  New  York 
Conference;  Uev.  .T.  II.  McGarrah,  Central  Pennsylvania 
Ccnfercnoe;  Rev.  Jofpph  M.  Trimble,  Ohio  Conference; 
Rsv.  J.  A.  Price,  Baltimore  Conference;  Kev.  George 
W.  Gue,  Central  Illinois  Conference;  Rev,  R  M.  Hat- 
Held,  Rock  River  Conference;  Rev.  H.  H.  O'Neal,  Des 
Hoinea  Conference;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Ford,  Arkansas 
Conference;  Rev.  Cyrus  R.  Rice,  South  Kansas  Con 
ference;  R^v.  Christian  Blinn,  East  German  Conference; 
Rttv.  James  H.  Wilbur,  Columbia  River  Conference, 

The  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Alanagers  were 
Rer.  A.  D.  Vail,  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Rev.  J.  F- 
Goacher,  Kev.  31.  D'C.  Crawford,  Rev.  I>.  Curry,  R°v. 
C.  S.  Rigers,  Rev.  A.  I>.  Brica,  J.  8.  IVIoLean,  J.  H. 
Taft,  Oliver  Hoyt,  General  C.  B.  Fisk,  J.  B.  Cornel^ 
and  Isaac  Odell. 

Any  one  attending  all  the  sesaions  of  the  Committee 
would  be  impressed  with  the  conscientious  care  with 
which  every  subject  was  considered,  and  would  feel 
assured  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were  those  moat 
likely  to  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  important 
mission  work  under  its  charge. 

The  Treasurer  reported  that  the  receipts  of  the  year 
ending  October  31, 1885,  were  $826,828.30,  being  an  in- 
crease for  the  year  of  t9A,7O2.50.  The  increase  came 
Irom  legacies, ^^1,931. 81;  from  Conferences,  $41,845.00; 
from  Bundries,  $1,924.73.  The  receipts  for  the  year  are 
greater  than  any  former  year  in  the  history  of  the 
Society  by  ♦75,:i.>8,4ii. 

The  disbursemeuts  of  the  year  were  for  foreign  mia 
etons,  $390,f}3ei.o2;  domestio  missions,  $3-1 1,730.39;  office 
expenses,     $18,301.40;  publication   fand,  $0,300;    inci- 
dental expenses,  (of  which  $12,d2€.'')4  was  for  interest) 
•22,820.31,  being  a  total  of  $779,8:s.T4. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  Treasury  on  November 


1,  1884,  amounted  to  $140,405,20,  the  indebtedness  on 
November  1,  l88o,  was  $90,365.28,  being  a  decrease  of 
liabililiee  of  $55,519.02  during  the  year. 

For  such  a  grand  result  secured  in  the  midst  of  the 
prevailing  business  depression  we  are  profoundly  thank- 
ful. The  Missionary  Committee  testified  to  its  belief 
that  the  increase  from  the  conferences  was  largely  due 
to  the  cry  of  "A  Millioo  for  Missions,"  and  the  wise 
plans  and  persistent  effort  to  increase  the  liberality  of 
the  Cbtirch  in  its  gifts  for  missions. 

The  appropriations  were  made  a  year  ago  with  the 
fear  expressed  by  many  that  the  collections  would  de- 
crease during  the  year.  The  Committee  were  greatly 
rejoiced  this  year  at  the  encouraging  outlook,  and  they 
were  permitted  to  make  more  liberal  appropriations  to 
the  mission  lieldi. 

The    following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

."  Be9oli)6d,  That  the  General  Committee  ask  the 
Church  for  one  million  dollars  ($1,000,000)  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  for  missions." 

The  following  was  adopted  respecting  statistics: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  be  requested  to  send 
to  the  Bishops  presiding  at  Conferences  that  receive  aid 
from  the  funds  of  the  Missionary  Society,  blanks  in 
duplicate  for  statistics,  for  the  Presiding  Elders  of  such 
Conferences,  with  the  request  that,  when  filled,  one 
copy  be  sent  to  the  office  at  New  York,  and  one  to  the 
representative  of  the  General  Couferenoe  distriot,  in 
time  to  be  used  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Commit- 
tee in  November  of  each  year." 

In  respect  to  meetings  to  be  held  danng  the  session 
of  the  General  Committee  it  waa 

**  Resolotd^  That  the  Board  of  Managers  are  requested 
to  arrange  for  such  public  meetings  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  be  hold  during  the  next  annual  meeting  of 
this  Committee,  at  which  there  shall  be  a  suitable  pre- 
sentation of  the  varions  aspects  of  the  canse  of  mis- 
sions." 

Respecting  the  AVoman^s  Missionary  Societies  it  was 

"  Jiaolved,  That  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  and  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society  be 
requested  to  furnish  the  Missionary  Committee,  one 
week  in  advance  of  its  annual  meeting,  a  detailed  ao- 
Gonnt  of  their  appropriations^  and  that  a  printed  slip 
containing  the  same  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Oom- 
mitteeat  their  next  meeting." 

Respecting  the  Missionary  periodicals  the  following 
aotlon  was  taken: 

"  WuBKSAS,  Our  people  need  frequent  and  full  informa* 
tion  respecting  our  miasiona — the  fieldi  the  workers,  and 
the  work,  that  they  may  become  intelligent, systematic, 
and  liberal  contributors  to  our  Mission  Funds;  and 

"  WiiEBBAs,  Siuoe  oar  last  Annual  Meeting  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  become  the  proprietor  of  three  mis- 
sionary periodicals,  the  Gospel  in  AU  Lands^  which 
is,  we  believe,  the  largest  and  best  Missionary  Magazine 
in  the  world,  and  specially  suited  to  our  Pastors  and 
Members;  the  Miaionary   World  for   the  older,   and 
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the  LitUt  Missionary  for  the  younger  Hobolars  of  our 

Snnday-Schools;  therefore, 
"Reaohe^f  That  we  heartily  recommend  these  periodi. 

oals,  and  request  our  preachers  and  Sunday  school  super- 

intendenta  to  do  all  they  can  toward  securing  their  intro- 

dootion  into    every  family  and  Sunday-School   in    our 

Church." 

It  was  deoided  that  at  the  present  it  was  not  advisable 

to  establish  a  mission  in  France,  and  that  no  action  at 

present  be  taken  on  the  memorial  to  establish  a  mission 

to  Roman  Catholics  in  New  York  City. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Recording  Secretary 

of  the  Missionary  Society  was,  €x-officio,  a  member  of 
the  Missionary  Committee,  was   referred   to  the  next 

General  Conference. 

The  appropriations  made  for  the  ensuing  year 
amounted  to  a  total  of  one  million  of  dollars.  Of  this 
amount  |440,dSG  were  for  Foreign  Missions  ;  $30H,iqo 
for  Domestic  Missions  ;  ♦73»20O  were  for  Missions  in 
the  TTnited  States  not  in  the  Annual  Conferences,  to  be 
administered  as  Foreign  Missions  ;  125,000  for  Contin- 
gent Fund;  t32,fi00  for  Incidental  Expenses;  #9,779 
for  periodicals  and  disseminating  Missionary  Informa- 
tion ;  $90,885  for  Liquidation  of  the  Debt. 

The  appropriations  for  Domestic  Misflioni  were  di- 
vided as  follows  :  Welsh,  |200  ;  Scandinavian,  #31,800; 
(jerman,  $46,700;  French,  $1,5C0  ;  Chinese,  $U,500; 
Bohemian,  $2,800  ;  English  speaking,  $203,650  ;  Indian, 
$2,800. 

The  Missions  in  the  United  States,  not  in  Annua] 
Conferences,  to  be  administered  as  Foreign  Missions 
with  the  appropriations  are ;  AriKoiia,  $7,500 ;  Black 
Hills,  $4,500;  Indian  Territory,  $1,000;  Montana^ 
$10,000;  Kevada, -1,000;  New  Mexico,  6,000;  New  Mex- 
ico, Spanish,  $23,]50  ;  North  Dakota,  $7,500  ;  Utah^ 
$19,660. 

The  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Missions  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  the  greater  portion  of 
the  time. 

AFRICA. 

Appropriation,  $7,000.  Of  this,  $2,500  for  Liberia 
for  current  expenses,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hoard  ; 
$1,500  for  Liberia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  ;  $3,000 
for  Bishop  Taylor's  salary. 

Dr,  Held  reported  :  "  Our  Charoh  in  I/iberia  has  been 
steadily  advancing  in  numbers.  More  preachers  are 
needed.  With  regard  to  Bishop  Taylor's  work,  I  have 
had  but  one  letter  from  him,  and  that  just  at  the  close 
of  the  Liberia  Conference.'* 

It  was  proposed  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for 
exploration  in  the  valley  of  the  Congo,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  missions  there,  but  it  was  decided  to  defer 
action  until  reports  and  suggestions  from  Bishop  Taylor 
could  be  received. 

Everything  said  and  done  in  the  Committee  respect- 
ing the  special  work  of  Bishop  Taylor  in  Africa  evi- 
denced a  desire  to  aid  him  and  his  work  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  and  some  of  those  who  have  previously  been 


reported  as  opposed  to  his  plans,  expressed  their  convi&  _ 
tion  that  Bishop  Taylor's  present  plan  of  working  L 
Africa  was  the  only  one  that  was  likely  to  be  sacoee^^ 
ful 

BOOTH  AHSaiCA. 

Appropriation,  $29,075.  Of  thia  $19,675  Is  for  ou»* 
rent  expenses  ;  #7,7oo  at  the  disposal  of  the  Boai<t  • 
$1,700  to  be  administered  by  the  Board.  $6,000  of  the 
$7,700  is  for  the  purchase  of  property. 

There  were  those  in  Committee  who  felt  that  the  re- 
salts  in  South  America  were  not  encouraging.  Bishop 
Fowler  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  work  among  ibe 
Spanish  Romanists  were  always  great,  but  there  w«re 
glorious  possibilities  in  the  South  American  work,  and 
ho  believed  they  were  on  the  eve  of  victory. 
cntNA. 

Appropriation,  $93,314.  Of  this  $19,125  was  for 
Foochow ;  $30,260  for  Central  China  ;  $26,271  for 
North  China  ;  $12,258  for  West  China;  #5,400  for  hoa- 
pital. 

Bishop  Fowler  stated  that  the  Central  China  Hiesioa 
had  been  greatly  crippled  by  having  four  families  taken 
out  of  it.  Mrs.  Philander  Smith,  of  Oak  Park,  Ul,  ii 
building  at  Nankin  as  fine  a  hospital  as  any  in  China 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Mission.  The  work  in  all  of  tli« 
China  Missions  is  prospering. 

KOBKA. 

Appropri.alion,  #9,311.  Of  this  $5,711  is  for  ourreil 
expenses,  and  #3,600  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

This  mission,  which  was  commenced  last  year,  ii  lo- 
cated at  Seoul,  the  capital,  and  the  prospect  before  it  it 
very  encouraging. 

JAPAN. 

Appropriation,  #5i,000.  Of  this,  #12,000  is  for  Tokio 
University.  Dr,  Goucher  pledged  #5,000  toward  tkaj 
#12,000  appropriated  for  the  University. 

The  mission  has  rapidly  developed,  and  great 
has  beet)  and  is  being  done.     There  have  been  extenaiv*' 
revivals  the  past  year. 

INDIA. 

Appropriation,  #88,700.  Of  this  #71,200  was  for 
North  India ;  #10,000  for  South  India,  for  native  work; 
#2,500  for  South  India,  to  be  administered  by  the  Board 
for  outgoing  and  returning  missionaries. 

Dr.  Curry  gave  it  as  his  conviction  that  "the  sun  doM 
not  shine  upon  any  more  successful  mission  work  tbu 
that  which  we  have  in  North  India."  Bishop  FovUr 
feared  that  the  advance  made  here  was  too  rapid  for 
healthy,  spiritual  growth.  Bishop  Hurst  said  that  the 
work  carried  on  in  North  India  was  characterised  e«peo> 
ially  by  revival  work. 

An  application  waH  made  from  South  India  for  aid  In 
mission  work  among  the  natives.  It  was  reported  that 
this  was  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  members  of  tlie 
South  India  Conference,  though  several  preferred  wail- 
ing until  the  session  of  the  Conference  is  January 
fore  making  the  request. 
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.ion  taken  on  ibis  subject  was  in  the  form  of 
s  as  follows: 

vedy  That,  in  acrordance  with  tb©  well  nigh 
IS  request  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  South  India 
ce,  tbe  sum  of  (10,000  be  pat  at  the  disposal  of 
Terence  for  purely  native  work,  by  which  we 
rk  amongtbenativesof  the  country,  and  intbeir 
uage^  by  men  not  engaged  in  English-speaking 

above  grant  is  on  tbe  condition,  fuggested  by 
es,  that,  for  every  dollar  given,  another  dollar 
raised  in  the  South  India  Conference,  and  ex- 
pon  this  work,  dollar  for  dollar. 
jedy  That  we  call  the  attention  of  the  South  India 
ce  to  the  importance  of  raising,  so  far  as  pos- 
Sonth  India  proportion  of  the  aggregate  ezpen- 
om  the  part  of  the  field  where  it  is  expended. " 

BUI.r.AItIA  AND  TUHKET. 

priation,  $14,1G6.  Of  this  $12,166  was  for  tbe 
d  12,000  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  real- 
Varna. 

I  Merrill  considered  that  the  mission  in  Bulgaria 
'  be  regarded  as  only  four  or  five  years  old,  for 
ily  been  re-eEtablished  that  long.  Bishop  Hurst 
ed  it  important  to  maintain  the  Mission  as  there 
3  million  people  accessible  in  Bulgaria,  Roumelia 
edonia,  and  it  was  the  only  pathway  by  which 
iUtiem  can  enter  Rufsia  with  hopes  of  success. 

ITALY. 

priation,  $20,738.  The  work  in  Italy  has  been 
:ed  under  many  difficulties.  Tbe  outlook  at  the 
time  is  good.  Bishop  Hurst  commended  the 
B  there,  and  he  believed  in  the  usefulness  and 
of  tbe  Mission. 

GEBUANY  AND   SWIT2BBLAND. 

opriat  ion,  $24,600.  Of  this  $22,000  is  for  the 
300  for  interest  on  the  Berlin  debt;  $2,000  to  be 
terrd  by  the  Board  for  debtp. 
p  Hurst  reported  that  the  great  trouble  in  Ger- 
as  the  debt  on  the  chapels,  ard  if  this  could  be 
I  work  would  be  self-supporting.  There  is  now 
gious  liberty  in  Bavaria.  Though  the  people  are 
td  are  obliged  to  contribute  their  fall  share  to 
nort  of  the  Stat  c  church,  just  as  though  they  were 
nbers  of  the  Methodist  Church,  they  yet  pay  to 
rn  Church  an  average  of  six  dollars  a  member. 

SCANDINAVIA. 

oprialion,  $51,894.  Of  this  $10,766  is  for  Den- 
05,222  for  Norway;  $26,016  for  Sweden, 
'p  Hurst  reported  that  the  work  was  extending 
irections.  In  Finland  tbe  work  has  developed 
folly  and  wc  are  there  by  invitation  of  the  Rus- 
remment,  which  needs  help  in  their  school   pro- 

MEXICO. 

opriation,  $43,038.  Of  this  $5,880  is  for  prop- 
Puebla.    In  addition  $3,000  was  appropriated 


for  Press  in  Mexico,  conditioned  on  the  legacy   of  Dr. 
Fuller. 

Before  the  conditional  appropriation  of  $3,000  was 
made.  Bishop  Warren  said:  "The  mission  in  Mexico 
established  a  mission  press.  Some  years  ago,  Brother  * 
Graver,  one  of  our^missionaries  there,  visited  Iowa  and 
interested  Brother  S.  W.  Heald  in  the  subject  of  furnish- 
ing Protestant  literature  for  Mexico.  About  that  time 
Brother  Heald  became  acquainted  with  an  old  man,  73 
years  of  age,  named  Dr.  Fuller,  a  pronounced  infide], 
and  one  who  sought  to  spread  abroad  as  largely  as  pos- 
sible, infidel  sentiments.  He  became  very  sick.  Brother 
Heald  visited  him  and  be  was  converted.  Brother 
Heald,  intent  on  helping  tbe  mission  press  in  Mexico 
brought  the  subject  before  Dr.  Fuller,  who  recognized 
that  here  was  the  possibility  of  undoing  to  some  extent 
the  work  of  his  life,  and  he  made  a  provision  in  hia  will 
giving  some  money  for  this  purpose,  but  the  will  provi- 
ded it  should  be  used  for  the  work  of  the  Methodiai 
Episcopal  Church  in  Mexico,  and  nothing  was  said  about 
the  Press.  Dr.  Fuller  is  dead  and  about  $7,000  wiV 
come  from  his  estate  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society  in 
a  few  months.  I  move  that  the  Committee  appropriate 
$8,000  to  the  Press  of  our  Mission  in  Mexico  from  the 
money  that  may  come  in  from  tbe  estate  of  tbe  late  Dr. 
Fuller  of  Davenport>  Iowa." 

EXTRACTS  FROM  SPEECHES. 

The  writer  was  present  only  a  part  of  the  time  during 
tbe  sessions  of  the  Missionary  Committee,  and  can  only 
give  brief  extracts  from  the  debates.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  these  debates  in  full  next  year. 

The  extracts  made  are  as  follows: 

Brother  Phillips  says  he  is  surprised  at  tbe  amount  of 
the  collections  made  this  year.  There  are  greater  sur- 
prises awaiting  him.  We  are  always  surprised  when 
Cod  fulfiHs  His  promises.  If  we  will  simply  believ* 
and  pray  and  get  into  harmony  with  God  in  His  great 
plans  for  the  salvation  of  the  World,  and  do  tbe  work 
as  men  ought  to  who  are  conscious  of  their  respon- 
sibility to  God,  we  shall  have  a  million  dollars  for  mis- 
sions in  a  very  short  time.  May  God  help  us  to  have  a 
million  dollars  for  missions  in  a  very  short  time.  May 
God  help  us  to  have  faith.  Let  us  go  forward  in  the 
name  of  tbe  Lord. —  Chaplain  McCabe. 

The  richest  mission  field  of  the  Methodist  Church  is 
in  tbe  United  States.  If  it  is  wise  in  Dakota  or  Mon- 
tana to  put  seed  into  the  ground  that  there  may  be  a 
harvest,  it  is  wise  for  Methodism  to  put  money  into 
churches  and  mission  work  there.  It  will  pay  us  well 
in  a  few  yearf*.  It  is  the  best  financial  policy  for  us  to 
deal  liberal  with  our  frontier  missions.  A  retrench- 
ment, and  a  throwing  upon  them  a  larger  burden  of  self- 
support  would  be  wholesome  for  some  of  our  foreign 
missions. — Dr,  Cvrrj/. 

This  great  Missionary  Society  can  only  be  maintained 
in  its  greatness  by  taking  care  of  the  Church  at  borne. 
We  see  tbe  importance  of  having  two  Boards,  one  for 


: 
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Home,  and  one  for  the  Foreign  Work,  that  the  oolleo 
lions  may  be  taken  for  each  separately.  There  are 
pUees  at  home  where  our  Church  is  suffenag  and  where 
money  nsed  would  give  us  a  fruitage  of  a  hundred-fold. 
1  am  in  sympathy  with  I>r.  Curry  in  his  opinion  that  a_ 
little  wholesome  treatment  of  some  of  our  foreign  mis- 
sions will.be  very  helpful  to  them. — I>r.  Craig. 

I  do  not  wi«h  to  untlerrate  the  value  of  the  home  work, 
but  I  think  the  treatment  received  by  the  foreign  work 
last  year  in  cutting  off  remoraelessly  the  appropriations 
for  property,  calls  for  generosity  thia  year. — Dr.  Crato- 
fonl 

We  sbonld  largely  increase  oar  aid  to  the  foreign 
work.  In  making  onr  appropriations  we  should  remem- 
ber that  tbig  Missionary  Society  is  not  the  only  source 
from  wbiob  the  home  work  receives  assistance.  Last 
year  the  Chnrch  Kxtension  Society  received  tSOO.OOO 
which  was  used  in  the  home  field.  The  home  field  also 
received  the  benefit  of  the  ^125,000  raised  by  the  Freed- 
man'fi  Aid  Society,  *25,000  by  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  ^25,000  by  the  Kducation  Society, 
$20,000  by  the  Snnday  School  Union  and  Tract  Society, 
1300,000  used  in  the  local  misHionary  work,  and  $341- 
000  given  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and  we  have  over 
•1,000,000  given  last  year  for  the  home  missionary 
work,  and  our  gifts  to  foreign  missions  of  ♦370,000, 
nnited  with  the  $125,000  raised  by  the  Women's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  makeii  our  oonlributions  $o00, 
000  to  foreign  missions,  which  is  but  one  half  of  that 
nsed  for  home  missions. — Dr-  Gaucher. 

We  take  but  one  collection  for  the  home  and  foreign 
work.  I  do  not  think  the  question  as  to  what  is  raised 
and  expended  by  the  other  societies  ought  to  have  any 
bearing  on  the  amount  to  be  received  by  the  home 
work  from  this  Society.  Dr.  Gouoher'e  argument  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  supposition  that  we  were  debtors  to  the 
Greeks  and  barbarians  in  the  same  ratio  that  we  are 
debtors  to  the  United  States,  as  respects  the  money  we 
collect  and  expend.  There  is  a  radical  difference.  We 
are  not  to  give  to  the  outside  world  as  much  as  we  give 
to  the  United  States.  There  is  a  feeling  throughout 
the  whole  Church  that  we  do  not  do  enough  through 
this  Society  for  Home  Sliwions. — Pr,  Buchley. 

At  least  7fl  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  given  to  the 
Missionary  Society  is  contributed  with  a  view  of  send- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  sUtistics  show  that 
money  sent  abroad  brings  a  larger  return  in  oonversions 
and  additions  to  the  Church  than  the  money  nsed  in  our 
work  at  home. — Vr,  ffatjieid. 

My  home  is  in  the  Southwest.  If  I  should  describe 
the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  there  you  would  feel  that 
everything  that  is  grand  and  heroic  in  Methodism  is 
being  repeated  to-day  in  that  section.  Many  of  the 
brethren  there  suffer  as  I  am  certain  none  of  our  foreign 
missionaries  do.  There  never  was  such  a  glorious  op- 
portunity for  Methodism  anywhere  in  this  world  as 
there  ia  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 
—  Bishcp  Maii<tii€u. 


We  have  three  kinds  of  foreign  mtsaions — missions  le 
Protestant  couotriee,  missions  to  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  missions  to  heathen  countries.  I  am  most  in 
favor  of  raiseions  to  the  heathen.  A  lloman  Catbollc 
country  is  much  better  off  than  a  heathen  country,  and 
a  Protestant  country  better  off  than  a  Uoman  Catholic 
country.  My  theory  is  we  shonld  go  to  the  most  needy 
and  give  oar  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
Three  hundred  million  of  heathen  are  accessible  to  tts.-^J 
Dr.  Curry.  ^| 

We  have  three  classes  of  missions — those  that  are 
starving  and  almost  dead;  those  that  are  feeble,  noir 
better,  now  not  so  well,  and  thoic  that  are  do- 
ing finely.  The  problem  is,  shall  we  restrict  those 
that  are  doing  finely  in  behalf  of  the  feeble  and 
starving?  I  am  in  favor  of  decreasing  the  ip- 
propriations  to  those  missions  that  aro  the  stroDg- 
est,  that  we  may  enlarge  them  in  behalf  of  tUi 
more  needy. — Dr.  Huckley.  \ 

I  think  it  is  a  groat  mistake  to  disparage  work  that  we 
mean  to  maintain.  When  a  member  of  the  Committ«« 
has  reached  the  conclusion  that  our  missionaries  ought 
to  be  withdrawn  from  any  field,  it  is  legitimate  for  him 
to  make  his  arguments,  and  seek  to  have  them  withdrawn; 
but  while  we  expect  to  maintain  a  work  we  ought  to 
dignify  it. — Dr,  Crawford. 

The  opinion  has  been  diffused  through  some  portioas 
of  our  Church  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  on  misaiouar; 
operations  among  the  ht-athcn  without  support  frora  th« 
Church  at  home.  We  have  beeu  told  about  the  Paaline 
method  of  giving  to  the  heathen,  and  of  being  supported 
there  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence.  It  is 
eating  like  a  canker  into  our  missionary  spirit.  1  am 
glad  that  the  experiment  has  been  made  io  South  India. 
I  thank  God  for  what  has  there  been  accomplished.  Bat 
Ibe  honest  and  Godly  men  at  work  there,  have  oome  lo 
a  point  where  they  see  that  the  theory  breaks  down  ia 
the  practice,  and  that,  if  the  Gospel  is  to  be  carried  lo 
regions  that  are  beyond,  it  must  be  backed  by  the  cod 
tribtitions  of  the  home  Church.— 2)r.  Uatjietd. 

I  think  Dr.  llatfield  exaggerates  the  intlncnoe  of  lie 
self-supporting  mission  theory  npon  the  Church.  Ilbu 
a  good  effect.  Bishop  Taylor  has  been  a  great  blessing 
to  the  Methodist  Church  in  establishing  his  missions. 
They  have  been  doing  and  are  doing  great  good,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  he  is  illustrating,  as  no  other  man  ever 
did  illustrate,  the  wisdom  of  the  regular  method  of 
planting  missions.  There  is  room  for  both.  This  great 
Church  of  ours  is  ready  to  help  any  man  that  does  the 
work  of  God  in  any  land  and  in  any  way. —  Chopia 
McCabe. 

The  mission  work  in  South  America  yields  larger  re* 
suits  than  are  apparent.  Owing  to  the  temporary  stay 
of  the  Scotch  and  other  Europeans  in  South  America, 
the  results  are  often  to  be  looked  for  io  remote  ijnarten 
of  the  globe,  and  can  there  be  traced.  We  can  fiud 
them  in  Europe  and  in  Xew  York  City.     The  whole  fort, 
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cign  Charoh  ia  really  a  miesionary  working  force. — JJr, 
SHd. 

Some  of  the  remarks  made  respecting  onr  miseiona  in 
pom&n  Catholic  countries  are  unjust.  The  resulis  corn- 
Bare  very  favorably  with  the  missions  we  have  in  other 
!countrie8.  I  Imd  that,  in  Ttaly,  it  has  cost  $30S  for 
jiTery  memhor  added  to  our  Chnrch  ;  in  .South  America, 
■HO;  in  North  China,  1375;  in  Central  China, 
%800.  The  average  cost  in  all  the  mittsions  is  $34}!,  and 
lonr  missions  in  the  Catholic  countries — South  America, 
Italy  and  Mexico  are  all  below  the  average.  It  costs  on 
<!ftD  average  $300  to  get  members  into  the  Church  in  the 
[ITnited  States. —  liin/iop  Hotrman, 

The  North  India  Conference  has  done  a  great  amount 
of  educational  and  preparatory  work  which  has  been 
bore  or  less  evangelistic,  but  they  now  feel  the  time  has 
IMme  to  devote  tbemaelves  more  fully  to  direct  evangel- 
btio  work  among  the  heathen  in  the  same  manner  that 
luch  work  is  carried  on  at  home,  preaching  remisHion  of 
eins,  and  calling  on  the  heathen  people  to  repent  of  their 
■ins  and  be  converted.  This  was  also  largely  true  of 
the  South  India  Conference. — Bishop  UursC. 

It  is  time  the  foreign  and  home  work  should  he  sep- 
arated. I  think  we  ought  to  have  two  societies.  I  am 
■urprised  the  last  General  Conference  took  no  action  in 
this  direction. — Jiishop  Andrttea. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  expect 
the  annual  conferences  to  t.ake  care  of  their  own  feeble 
churches  and  their  own  missionary  work.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  proposed  division  of  the  Missionary  Society  into 
[two  Boards.— /?w A  o/)  Merrill. 

:    Id  the  forty-six  conferences  of  our  Church  regarded 
|u  missionary  conferences,  there  were   last   year  1,909 
Sjmissionary  appointments,  and  in  the  missious   in   tbiti 
UDtry,  outside  of  annual  conferences,  there  were  236, 
akiug  2,14^  missionaries  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
y  appropriations  from  our  Missionary  Society  in  1^84 
lin  our  English  s]ieakiDg  work  in  the  United  States.     In 
addition  to  this  we  .ire  making  appropriations  to  252 
German  missions  in  this  country,  103  Scandinavian  mis- 
Ions,  25  missions  among  the  Indians,  making  a  total  of 
,fi'i5  appointments  to  which  missionary  appropriations 
Te  made, — Jiishop  ^\'nlde7l.. 

Oar  people  are  in  sympathy  with  the  home  work  as 
ell  as  with  the  foreign.  I  am  sure  our  collection.s  are 
lereased  by  calling  attention  to  the  necessities  of  the 
ome  fields. — JJr.  Price. 

All  mift^ions  to  Roman  Catholics  are  very  expensive 
nd  show  but  little  outcome.  It  is  easier  to  reach  the 
eathen  than  the  baptized  pugans  of  the  world. — Dr. 

'c  Cabe. 

\  The  question  of  the  relation  of  our  work  to  that  of 
pishop  Taylor  in  Africa  is  not  yet  settled.  It  has  ap- 
Ijproached  a  condition  of  amity  and  comity  ;  but  is  in  a 
peculiar  attitude  with  regard  to  the  work  of  this  Soci- 
ety. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  give  up  the  whole  of 
■  *  frica,  outside  of  the  Liberia  Conference,  to  the  opera* 
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tions  of  a  method  over  which  we,  as  a  committee,  have 
no  control.  We  ought  to  have  some  work  on  the  great 
continent  of  Africa  outside  the  Liberia  Conferenco.  I 
want  to  see  Bishop  Taylor  go  on  with  his  self-support- 
ing missions,  and  I  want  to  see  some  administrative 
work  given  him  outside  the  bounds  of  the  Liberia  CoU" 
ference. — JJr.  Buckley. 

The  first  ecclesiastical  hand  that  gets  hold  of  the  Ger^ 
man  when  he  lands  in  this  country  is  going  to  keep  him 
and  his  family  and  the  next  generation.  The  next  gen- 
eration becomes  American,  uses  the  Eogliah  language, 
and  furnishes  many  of  onr  beet  citizens. — Bishop 
Hurst. 

There  is  a  population  of  over  200,000  in  L'tah,  and 
three  fourths  of  them  belong  to  the  apostate  associa- 
tion of  the  Mormon  organisation.  It  is  the  hardest  mis- 
sionary field  we  have.  We  have  had  fifty  missionaries 
Mho,  from  time  to  time,  have  gone  there  full  of  seal,  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  by  one  they  have 
been  discouraged.  But  the  new  day  has  dawned.  The 
Government  is  asserting  its  power. — Bishop  barren. 

Let  us  encourage  the  Church  all  we  can.  Onr  people 
are  not  stingy.  I  believe  they  are  the  most  liberal  peo* 
pie  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our  people  give  ten  dol- 
lars per  member  to  the  cause  of  Christ  right  along. — 
Dr.  McCain. 

Bishop  Mallatieu  writing  since  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee says  : 

"This  advance  in  our  missionary  appropriations 
means  much  to  every  thuughtful  mind.  First  of  all  it 
means  that  those  who  have  the  administration  of  our 
missionary  work  have  full  confidence  in  the  ability  and 
willingnt'j*s  of  the  church  to  respond  to  these  increasing 
demands  upon  their  benevolence  :  and  there  can  bo  no 
doubt  but  this  contidence  will  be  rewarded  by  a  gener- 
osity and  liberality  on  the  part  of  our  people  that  the 
past  has  never  witnessed.  It  means  that  a  more  aggres- 
sive policy  is  taking  possession  of  our  leading  minds  ; 
that  they  are  contemplating  greater  works  than  have 
been  attempted  heretofore.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  find 
that  the  leadership  of  the  church  has  the  faith  to  take 
advanced  ground,  and  the  heart  to  plan  great  things  for 
God  and  humanity.  When  this  is  the  ease  it  will  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  church  does  not  respond  with  a 
renewed  faith  and  more  abundantgtving. 

"It  means  that  the  positions  already  takcnhy  us,  as  a 
Chnrch,  will  not  be  abandoned.  It  means  that  our  work 
is  not  to  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself  ;  that  there  is  some- 
thing beyond  sympathy  and  prayer,  and  pity  for  our 
toiling  and  heroic  ministers  and  members  i'u  all  the 
south.  It  means  that  all  of  our  southern  conferences, 
whether  mi.\ed,  white,  or  colored,  arc  to  receive  gener- 
ous subsidies  ;  they  are  to  sbaro  in  the  benefactions  of 
the  (i^hurch.  Though  difficulties  and  hardships  may 
confront  them,  and  periln  surround  them,  yet  they  are 
not  to  forget  that  the  great  heart  of  the  Chnrch  of  their 
love  .and  choice  does  not  turn  away  from  them,  nor  does 
she  wiihhuld  her  hand  from  supplying  their  needs. 

"TheChurchat  home  proposes  to  concentrate  its  pray- 
ers and  faith  and  funds  on  missions  already  established 
until  the  weakest  of  them  shall  become  stronger  than  the 
strongest  of  to-day. 
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THE  CHILDREN. 


iclren* 


Dolnt  niiit  Sh»  ioaU. 


av  Boruis  a.  rmitb. 


Little  Mu7  came  home  fTom  bunday 
«cb(H>1  filled  wiUi  a  desire  (o  do  somttliiiifi; 
for  the  healboti  diildreu  slio  hod  heard 
nbout.  Tlioy  had  a  misslonurjr  meutiog 
and  eTerj  child  wos  asked  to  give  some- 
thing  10  pul  In  a  nuHsioiiary  boi  tliul  Ihuy 
were  golog  to  pack  and  eeud  to  China. 

"What  shall  1  dor"  asked  Mary  of  her 
graudmplhor,  "The  gcntlemati  told  Uii  tu 
giTe  aoiiieihiog  that  we  owned  or  made 
our»elvea.  I  can't  make  anything.  M>  doll 
ifl  broken,  my  picture  tioukH  are  torn,  ami  I 
only  hare  two  pennies." 

"Write  a  lelttT."  said  grandma.  Two 
pennies  will  buy  papt-r  and  envelope,  you 
can  use  my  pen  and  ink,  and  if  it  goes  in 
Uie  mlsflioiiary  box  it  will  not  need  a 
■lamp. " 

"A  letter  bao  Hillo,  and  I  can  only  print 
the  letters."  said  Slary. 

"If  a  letter  is  all  that  you  can  send,  it  1^ 
enough.  You  cannot  do  any  more.  The 
Lord  dout  look  so  much  at  what  we  giw,  eh 
bow  we  give  It" 

The  next  morning,  when  granclniu  i^iil 
down  to  her  knitting,  Mary  brought  her 
pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  a  little  letter,  and 
thiB  i«  what  Hhu  h&IiI: 

Diuu  Boys  ahd  Girls:—!  am  a  little 
girl  six  years  old.  I  live  In  Uic  country, 
and  have  a  kind  papa,  mamma,  grandma 
and  two  brothers.  I  would  like  to  help 
jou  very  much.  This  letter  laall  I  can  send. 
Hy  doll  ia  bi-oken  and  uiy  picture  iMwka 
are  torn.  1  cant  ooud  Roreror  Kitiy;  and 
I  hope  you  will  like  this  letter,  and  some- 
times think  of  the  little  girl  who  has  done 
tlie  best  ^e  can.     Your  little  friend, 

Maby  SoMEn«. 

The  letter  was  sealed  and  acnt  In  the  box. 
About  three  months  afterward  she  received 
•  letter  in  return,  written  by  one  of  the 
tcBcbcra  In  Cliliia,  saying  that  her  IcUer 
wai4  read  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  her 
■chool,  and  they  were  delighted  and  wished 
her  to  write  again. 

D«ar  children,  it  may  be  v(;ry  little  that 
you  can  do  or  giro  to  help  on  thu  Ijonl'ii 
work,  but  ff  it  ia  the  beat  that  you  can  do 
that  18  nil  he  aska.  Be  ready  iind  glad  to 
gt7e  him  ibe  best  of  your  time  and  taLcniB, 
and  be  will  accept  uiid  blcstt  your  work. 


Some  of  th«  walla  in  China  hare  painted 
on  them  larf.;o  pictures  of  dragons.  These 
are  called  spirit  walls.  They  are  huilL  to 
protect  the  houses  from  evIL  ipirila  The 
8lreet«  are  sometimes  made  very  crooked, 
■o  that  (he  spirits  will  gel  tost  and  not  find 
tbmr  wmy  into  Ihe  houaes 


Sorrltc  tbr  Jmvc 
A  Spanish  missionary  wan  one  day  sit- 
ting in  bis  room,  with  the  window  open, 
when  he  heard  a  child  singing  in  the  street, 
in  Older  to  gain  the  charity  ot  Ibe  passers- 
by.  Keeling  as  interest  in  Ihe  child,  who 
wuH  Itadiog  a  blind  father,  he  called  him  up 
10  bia  room,  and  what  followed  is  related  in 
ihese  verses: 

A  little  child  went  singing 
Through  a  town  in  sunny  Bpain, 

Ue  held  a  poor  blind  father's  hand, 
And  sang  their  bread  to  gain. 

I  called  Ibe  boy  up  to  me, 
lie  charmed  me  with  his  voice. 

Its  sweet,  fresh  tones  came  from  hii 
heart. 
And  made  my  own  rejoice. 

1  talked  to  him  of  Jesus, 

Aud  the  slory  of  his  love. 
And  told  how  all  that  serve  him  here 

Shall  dwell  with  bim  above. 

Ue  listened  thoughtfully  and  long, 

Then  said,  "1  love  him  too; 
But  I'm  too  poor  to  prove  that  love — 

Ob,  air,  what  can  I  do?" 

Then  o'er  his  face  a  glad,  bright  look 
Came  quickly;  "1  can  sing," 

Burst  from  Ms  Upe,  "and  he  will  love 
E'en  that  small  offering. " 

lie  took  his  father's  band  again, 

And,  smiling,  moved  awsy 
Into  the  busy,  crowded  street — 

1  kneeled  down  to  pray. 

And  as  I  prayed,  those  childish  notes 
Again  fell  on  my  ear, 
"  I  know  'tia  Jesus  loves  my  soul " 
Bang  out  full  sweet  and  clear. 

Dear  child,  what  good  thy  song  may  do, 

'Tls  not  for  us  to  say, 
Thou  givcst  to  thy  Lord  in  faith; 

Ue'll  own  it  at  that  day 

When,  all  his  jewels  gathered  up, 

Perchance  thy  place  shall  be 
The  centre  of  some  glorious  group, 

Led  lo  his  feet  by  thee. 


A  Three-Year-Old  Missionary. 

Thia  liulc  girl  lived  away  oft  in  India. 
Her  mamma  had  often  urgi^  the  ayah  (na- 
tive nurse)  lo  learn  lo  read,  but  she  would 
shake  her  head,  and  say,  "No,  M»m-aahib, 
I  am  too  old  to  learn."  Annie's  mamma 
bad  a  Utile  Echnnl  on  the  veranda,  and  the 
liltlc  girl  would  6it  by  and  listen  while  her 
tnaniuia  laugbt  her  dusky  pupils  their  let- 
ters u(T  a  large  chart. 

Almost  before  any  one  knew  it,  Annie 
bad  learned  her  letteis,  and  would  correct 
the  little  native  children  when  they  nuule 
mistakes  in  faying  their  alphabet  Then  the 
d^sald,  "Why,  ifdmiaAid  if  a  little  child 


» 


not  three  cao  learn  U>  read,  surely  I  can.  1 
will  try."  Then  her  litlte  daughter,  Haram- 
bibi,  declared  she  would  also  learn.  Upon 
this  her  daughtir  in  law  and  her  sen  an- 
nounced thoir  intention  of  joining  the  clais. 
Then  the  cook's  little  Sundrl  said,  "Teada 
me  too,  please."  So  at  last  s  nice  class 
gathered  round  her  mother's  feet  to  learia 
to  read  the  Bible. 

Annie  heard  her  mother  say,  **I  can't  go 
to  the  city  to  talk  to  the  women,  on  aecoont 
of  the  baby ;  but  if  I  take  a  pretty  picture 
and  the  baby,  and  walk  down  to  the  road 
leading  to  the  liver,  I  may  get  an  au- 
dience." This  plan  was  quite  a  succefs. 
and  Annie  stood  by  her  mother's  side,  so 
attcutive  lislvner,  while  piclurca  of  Uie 
prodigal  son,  the  good  Samaritan  and  oth< 
were  shown  and  explained. 

One  day,  while  her  mother  was  seated 
the  veranda,  busily  engaged  in  mending  i 
pile  of  stockings,  &he  looked  down  the  shady 
garden  path,  and  saw  her  liltle  girl  leading 
some  native  women,  strangers  to  her,  up  to 
the  house.  As  they  stepped  on  the  veranda 
AQDie  s^d,  "There,  mamma!  I  ban 
brought  you  some  women  for  you  lo  loll 
them  about  God."  And  she  ran  to  fetch  ihc 
Bible  pictures. 

The  women  bowed  down  to  the  ground, 
end  explained  that  they  had  come  to  tlM 
mifsion  well  to  draw  water,  and  the  liMle 
Mitii*  Baba  had  spied  them,  and  asked 
them  if  they  knew  alout  Ood,  and  bad  Id- 
sisted  on  their  coming  lo  her  mamma  to  be 
told  about  him.  After  tbia  one  visit  Anaie'i 
mamma  never  saw  these  women  again;  bai 
who  knows  what  good  seed  may  not  bive 
been  sown  in  their  hearts  lo  bear  forth  fmit 
unto  their  eternal  life? 

Another  day  Annie  was  prattling  In  this 
wise  lo  herayoA,  "Sly  little  bsby  brother  u 
in  heaven,  and  when  I  go  to  heaven  he  vlil 
run  to  meet  me,  and  say,  'Vou  are  my  desr 
sister  Annie.  I  have  been  waiting  a&d 
watching  for  you  so  long.*  And  tbea  k« 
will  take  me  right  to  Jesus,  and  Jesus  will 
be  so  glad  lo  see  me,  and  love  me  so,  sod 
then  my  litlle  brother  will  eay,  'Come,  1 
will  show  you  where  fill  the  pretty  flowen 
grow.'  and  he  will  take  me  lo  a  river 
whose  bank  beautiful  llowetg  are  growlB] 
I'wHl  have  milk  and  honey  to  cot 
heaven." 

The  <x]fah  turned  lo  the  lady  tu  great  si 
prise,  and  asked,  "Why,  Metntahid, 
heavtn  a  place  like  ibatT  Is  what  this  I. 
lie  one  Is  saying  trueT  Do  you  suppose  j 
will  ever  see  your  darling  baby  againT  Ai 
if  you  doseehim,  will  he  know,  willhelo< 
you  I" 

Do  you  not  think  that  the  little  girl 
mamma  was  glad  to  tell  the  oyaA,  about  t 
Isnd  where  her  darling  had  gone.  wL 
there  la  no  more  sin  or  sorrow,  p&in  cralck- 
nesit  Was  abenot  glad  ihal  her  little  Anoie 
had  given  her  this  chance  to  teach  the  wo- 
man about  him  who  la  the  glory  snd  light 
of  that  land?— (7Atfdrm'(  Work  for  Okiblm. 


TSE  CRTLDRBN, 
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n«  pfnii  of  toTs, 
CbUdreo.  you  who  knov  th«  Saviour, 

Does  the  story  of  hi«  tove 
Erer  ibrill  your  soul  with  gladneM 

Or  your  bvart«  lo  sorrow  move! 

Do  you  tbink  of  bim  in  glory, 
WherG  your  felDtest  prayer  be  bears, 

Oa  tbe  cbitd  wltb  favor  looking 
Wbo  hU  oame  both  loves  and  fearsT 

Would  you  Kod  abroad  the  story 
Of  thia  great  Redeemer 'a  grace, 

Poor  benigble^l  heathen  XtlWvxg 
That  e'en  they  may  seek  bta  faceT 

Cblldreu  bend  the  knee  to  idols 
lo  those  far  off  hentbcD  l&nds, 

Gifts  tbey  be&r  unto  their  tciaplea, 
Earned  by  Inbor  of  their  hands- 

Kot  of  that  which  costs  you  nothing 
Lei  yTvr  ready  offerings  be; 

TTorA  for  Jesus,  cherrful  workiof , 
With  an  A>rM«f  wU  and  free. 

Though  your  gift  may  seem  but  irlQiog 
In  tbe  bauKhly  worldling's  eyes, 

Christ,  your  Ix)rd.  will  amile  approval, 
He  the  proof  of  love  will  prize. 

Or  aome  cberiabcd  self  iadulgeDce 

Can  you  not  resign  for  him 
Wbo  on  esrth  once:  loileil  and  aufTcred 

Tou  lo  aave  from  death  and  ain? 

Aa  you  come,  your  oAerings  bringing. 

To  tbe  dear  &edeemt>r's  feet. 
That  to  abare  bis  work  he  gtvoe  yon. 

Loud  and  bcartfelt  praise  repeat 

A.nd  let  prayer,  sincere  and  earnest^ 
Aiae  to  heaven  on  wings  of  love. 

That  on  heathen  lands  bis  Spirit 
Hay  come  freely  from  above. 


RT  luiriiii  ».  •Mirn. 

MaMT. — Mamma,  please  look  at  this  pic- 
ture. It  is  called  "A  Widow  of  India,"  and 
■be  looka  like  a  little  girl. 

HAinia.~And  she  is  a  Utile  ^rl  about 
ten  years  old. 

Maht.— Do  tbey  lei  ItUle  girls  like  that 
marry  in  India? 

Kamma  — They  not  only  let  them,  but 
make  them  marry  at  the  tender  age  of  eight, 
ten.  and  twelve  years. 

Mart.— I>o  they  marry  boyaasyoung  as 
tbemeclves? 

Mamma.— Ob,  no;  they  sometimes  marry 
young  men,  uid  very  often  men  as  old  as 
their  father.  If  tbe  man  dies  after  tbe  mar 
rlage.  tbe  girl  thus  left  a  widow  cannot 
marry  again,  though  she  may  be  but  a  child 
Jo  yeara.     It  la  a  sad  life. 

Mast.— But  why  need  U  be  so  sail.  If  she 
baa  kind  friends  left  lo  care  for  her? 

Mamma.- She  has  no  friends  left  after 
■he  becomes  a  widow.  They  say  her  bus 
band  died  because  she  was  wicked  and  un- 
worthy of  him.  She  is  disgraced,  and  if  any 
other  woman  feels  pity  for  bcrehe  dare  not 
■how  It.  lest  she  share  in  the  disgrace  loo. 


MABT.—Aod  dorsthis  always  taatT  Dors 
ahe  never  have  any  pleasure? 

Mamma.— It  lasts  as  long  as  she  Hvesf 
The  day  bcr  husband  dies  her  jewels  and 
nice  clitbes  are  is  ken  from  her;  she  has  to 
do  hard  work  and  gels  but  little  food.  No 
one  loves  her;  every  one  turns  from  her; 
and  yet  It  la  no  fault  of  bers. 

Mart.— What  a  dreadful  tifel  How  glad 
I  am  that  I  was  not  bom  a  Hindu  girl. 

WaMWSi— A-nd  well  you  may  be.  They 
wbo  are  blessed  with  home  and  loving 
friends  cannot  understand  how  itrcadful  It 
Is.  But  we  owe  our  biea^e:l  and  bappy  con- 
dition to  tbe  gospel.  It  has  been  carried 
into  India,  and  wherever  tbete  poor  nrra- 
tnres  have  received  it  their  hearts  are  made 
bappy  lu  Jesus'  love,  and  thiry  are  at  lo  lo 
bear  their  wrongs  with  patience.  Let  us 
pray  that  all  may  ftod  this  great  solace  to 
brighten  their  lives  and  help  them  on  to 
beavea. 

Th«  Woauded  Uf. 

nr  A.,  u  o.  I. 

"I  do  not  see  what  /  have  to  do  with  mis- 
sions at  alH"  cried  curly  headed  liobin.  in 
answer  to  his  sister  Annie's  gentle  request 
that  he  would  put  Just  one  peony  into  her 
missiooaiy  box.  "I  can  see  the  good  of 
building  our  church  here — I  gave  my  new 
sixpence  for  that:  or  feeding  hungry  little 
children — we  gave  up  buying  sweetmeats 
last  Christmas  that  tbey  might  have  soup. 
But  what  do  I  care  for  work  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world.  among>t  black  children 
whom  I  nevM-  shall  see  In  my  life7** 

Poor  Annie  left  the  room  with  a  sigh. 
Mrs.  Mason  had  heard  the  conversation  be- 
tween her  children. 

"Do  you  know,  my  aon.  that  all  God'e 
people  form  one  body,  though  aome  are  In 
India,  some  In  China,  some  further  off 
atillf  No  part  of  the  Lord's  Church  can  say 
to  another,  'I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee; 
I  care  not  what  happens  to  thee.'  " 
"I  don't  understand,"  aatd  the  child. 
Not  many  minutes  afterwards  Robin  came 
back  to  his  mother,  a  handkerchief  preaaed 
to  his  bleeding  lip,  and  teara  in  bla  eyes. 

"Mamma,  my  foot  slipped— I  fell  on  the 
gravel— I  have  hurt  my  lip  I"  he  exclaimed. 
Mrs.  Mason  examined  the  hurt  and  was 
glad  to  find  thatit  w&snotsevrre:  but  there 
was  gravel  on  the  wounded  lip.  "I  must 
wash  and  bind  It."  she  said.  "Hun  lo  the 
kitchen,  my  darling,  ssk  for  a  little  basin 
of  warm  water;  briogittome,  and  we  will, 
I  hope,  soon  put  matters  lo  rights,'* 

Kohin  soon  came  back,  carefully  carrying 
tbe  basin,  which  was  lull  and  rather  heavy. 
Carefully  and  tenderly  the  moihur  bathed 
her  boy's  lip. 

"Now,"  said  ahe.  while  binding  it  up, 

"docs  not  my  Kobin  see  how  various  parts 

of  his  body  unitod  In  helping  the  one  pirt 

that  needed  helpV 

"I  don't  Just  sec."  said  tbe  child, 

"The  feet  never  thought.  How  far  we  are 


from  the  Hp,  almost  a^  far  as  can  possibly 
he.  Right  foot  and  left,  off  they  trotted  to 
get  the  warm  water.  The  ears  had  heard 
what  I  wished  you  to  do,  and  quick  as 
llgblniog  had  given  Ibeir  mesaage  to  the 
brain.  The  lonj^e,  tike  a  kind,  near  neigh- 
bor, did  its  part.    The  eyes — " 

"Oh,  tbe  eyes  did  nothing  at  all! "  cried 
Robin,  laughing  at  his  molber's  amtulog 
simile:  he  l-ad  quite  forgotten  his  pain. 

"What!  did  tbey  not  guide  you  to  and 
from  the  kitchen?  If  they  had  illnaluredty 
kept  shut,  you  might  have  bad  a  worse  fall 
than  that  on  tbe  grMveL  Tbe  fingers — ^yea, 
even  the  little  ones- helped  to  carry  the 
batio  of  water." 

"It  is  a  good-natured  body,"  said  Koblo; 
"every  part  ao  ready  to  help  the  poor  lip." 

"Now,  my  boy,  do  you  see  my  meaa- 
log?"  said  the  mother  with  a  smile.  "The 
mlstionaries.  who  speak  lo  the  heathen,  are 
like  tbe  lip  In  the  body,  and  they  are  some- 
limes  in  great  trouble,  and  need  our  help 
and  our  prayers.  The  ears  are  thoee  wbo 
listen  to  the  story  of  tbe  wants  of  Ibe  hea- 
then; and  great  societies  are  like  tbe  brain, 
to  arrange  bow  to  send  to  tbem  the  lUble, 
and  men  and  women  to  explain  it.  We  who 
try  to  give  and  to  collect  may  be  compared 
to  parts  of  tbe  feel  and  the  bands. 

"I  must  tell  you  Homethiog  more  about 
the  body,"  aaid  Mrs.  Maaon,  "to  ahow  yon 
how  like  it  is  to  the  Church.  There  is  al- 
ways a  life  giving  stream  of  blood  flowing 
through  It  from  the  heart  to  the  head,  from 
the  head  to  the  feet,  ss  it  were.  Joining  thft 
most  distant  parts  together." 

"I  feel  it  beating  at  my  wrlat,"  said  Robin. 
"What  is  like  the  lif&givlng  blood?  Is  U 
not  love  to  the  ftaviour?" 

"Tes,"  replied  Mrs.  Mason,  "And  wber« 
that  holy  love  Joins  the  members  of  tbe 
Cliurch  together,  tinw  is  it  poasible  for  a 
Christian  to  say,  'I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
miaions?'  "-Juvenile  InttrvcUrr. 


llMtkeB  VrittU. 

In  Central  Africa  many  of  tbe  people  are 
very  ignorant  and  very  superailtioua.  They 
believe  that  their  priests  or  medicine  men 
by  their  incantations  can  mike  it  rain,  or 
make  sick  people  well  and  well  people  aick. 
and  can  save  Ihem  from  the  power  of 
witches. 

"No  one  Is  suppoeed  to  die  from  natural 
causes;  disease  la  charged  to  witchcraft. 
No  one  is  killed  In  war,  in  hunting,  by 
drowning,  or  in  any  otber  way,  but  it  It 
charged  to  witcbcrafL  Ttie  witches  must 
be  found  out  and  tortured  to  confession  and 
death." 

The  priests  will,  by  their  horrid  ritet 
pretend  to  have  it  revealed  lo  ihem  Into 
whom  theae  witches  have  entered,  and  then, 
accusing  them,  the  accused  will  Iw  given 
poison  to  drink,  or  be  will  be  cut  to  pieces 
with  knivea.  or  be  i)ouod  and  cast  into  tbe 
sea.  Surely  they  very  much  need  Ibe  GoepeL 
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MISSIONARY  EXERCISE 


Tli«  Two  Ktl<«. 


BT  r.  J.  vrrTESB. 


A.  widow  poor,  with  mites  but  two. 

The  trcBstiry  draws  nigh: 
Out  of  a  full  heart  she  would  do 
Bome  act  to  prove  dcTotion  true, 

To  Him  who  hears  her  sigh. 
A  gift— though  His  is  wealth  ustold— 

Some  tribute  she  would  brioK; 
Though  sliver  she  bad  aonc,  nor  gold, 
Her  loving  heart  c^uld  not  withhold 

This  olT'riDg  to  her  King. 
Would  Qod  accept  a  gift  so  small- 
Would  it  approval  win? 
His  word  this  farthing  doth  Install 
As  e'en  the  greatest  gift  of  ail. 
Though  much  tba  rich  ciut  in. 

8he  freely  gave  to  Him  her  all, 

A  sacriflce  complete; 
Such  love  can  well  approval  call. 
Such  faith  sublime  the  soul  enthrall. 

Praise  for  such  love  is  meet. 
I>elroit,  Mieh. 


^tjfjiionnry  eToncrrt  ^9cri'trc  for 

Shr  Jluuday-j^chofll. 

BCtUARU. 

BT  BET.  B.  r.  BAXJtOMIh 
I. 

DBVono!fi.L.— (All  slandiog.) 

Leader.—"  The  Lord  is  ia  His  holy  tem- 
ple, let  all  the  earth  Iteep  silence  before 
Him." 

School.— " hfi  the  words  of  my  mouth 
and  the  meditations  of  my  heart  be  sccept- 
able  In  Thy  sight,  O,  Lordt  my  strcagth 
and  my  Redeemer." 

leader.—"!  will  declare  thedccree:  the 
Lord  hftth  said  unto  me,  '  Thou  art  my 
Bob;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Ask 
of  Me.  ami  I  shall  give  Thee  the  heathen 
for  Thine  ioheritance,  and  the  utiermnst 
pftrta  of  the  earth  tor  Tby  possesstoD. ' " 

ScfucL—"  And  (hen  shall  Tie  aend  His 
angels,  and  shall  gaUier  together  His  elect 
from  the  four  winds,  from  the  uttermost 
pttrt  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of 
heaven. " 

Sitiffinff. 

Jenuihatl  relun  wliira'er  the  mn 
Dooa  Ma  saecufBivo  ^oumej^  ran; 
BU  kfnjpluin  nprvsd  fratn  •hont  Lo  abofv. 
nuniouutiiluill  wmxaBd  waaoDoiaorv. 

People  an4  realiru  of  ever^  tunjTQB 
Swell  00  nii  love  wllh  9«e«tftdt  sons, 
And  lafaot  tuIow  iball  proolaim 
Their  earlr  ttloMliip  uo  llkt  uame. 

iVoyw.— (Closing  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.) 

A'lVi'njr.— (Selection  to  be  made  by  leader.) 

iseripture   Iltnding.—AciB  X   M-iS.    (To 

be  read  alternately  by  school  and  large 

Khohir.  or  to  he  karncd  and  recited  by 

aoompeioolboy.) 

JSIngine.—{A  Kh>,  oi  duet  and  chorua.) 


II. 

An  Acrostic  Strviu. 

Offeriogs  for  the  Bulgarian  Uiaiion. 

(Ixt  each  Mtbulir  selvntetl  be  irlrca  aletter  fron 
etoh  wont  of  tbld  spnteooe  and  aakad  to  find 
and1«ara  a  ver«e  o(  t^rlptaro  boflnnlng  with 
that  letter.  Tlie  motto  may  tie  maile  of  pasto- 
hoani  lettAfu,  and  oacb  ooe  of  ttieM  Ktven  to  tbe 
ulass  •elecuil.  Wbuu  \he  name  of  the  olasa  l> 
caJiMl  let  tbls  svhoiar  brlnit  forwanl  the  rnooer 
col](:ctc<]  by  tbe  class,  recite  the  vone  and  ro- 
maln  itandlnv  boldtng  up  the  totter.  When  all 
have  reapoaded,  tliti  mutto  u(  tho  da;  will  l>e  let 
tMrore  the  andtencc.) 

Sinffing.—{&\\  standlrg ) 

0!  (ur  H  thoiiMind  tonittiM  to  eltig 

My  ftrv4it  Rtfdoomer't  pral«e. 
Tho  KlurlM  of  mf  God  and  King, 

Tli«  trlamptu  of  Ills  Oracet 

Mypraclotis  KitiileraDd  Sfy  Ood, 

Assljt  me  to  priK!l&tm, 
To  iprvad  thronghall  tbe  iMurtb  abroad, 

Tlie  honori  of  Tliy  natmi. 

III. 

The  Bilgvrlan  Hlsston  Field. 

(Let  thore  be  made,  of  Itier  cii  tlie  blackboard  or 
(XI  fttroDg  manilln  patwr.  an  uulllao  copy  of  tbe 
Rmp  of  this  Seld  pabllahed  In  thU  paper,  and  a 
briglit  b<iy  Mieiiied  to  potDt  oat,  boimd  aod 
describe  tjie  oouatry.) 

TA«  O^untry  and  PtopU. 

ZMdw.— Where  is  the  country  of  Bui 

garia  situated,  and  what  are  iulK)uodarieeT 

—(Let  dcEeriplion  be  given  by  l>oy  at  map.) 

(I'Ot  Ibe  leiuturuk  lh4followti}rquo«tlont.aDd 
tbe  answers  be  givoo  by  ftobolfirs  appolntod.  alter- 
nating botwoBO  tko  boya  and  glrlH.) 

Who  are  the  Bu/gariaruf  A  people  of 
the  Slavontan  lUce  occupying  tbe  Balkan 
peuinsula  in  soulheattcrn  Europe. 

J/'rvm  ui\at  U  tJieir  name  dnitedf  Prom 
a  Finnish  or  Hunnish  triba 

What  it  th«  earliest  rtetfrd  of  than  f  On 
the  Volga  in   Asiatic  Russia. 

Where  did  t?uy  afUrvard  MtUe  f  On  the 
Dsuubc,  in  Europe,  in  the  fifth  century. 

When  were  they  tu^u^d  by  Turkiyt 
In  ISOO. 

Wh^nteoi  ChriitianHy introduced f  About 
the  year  813,  by  a  captive  bUhop.  About 
50  years  after  this  the  King  of  Bulgaria 
avowed  himself  a  Christian,  and  was 
baptised,  and  to  urged  this  faith  upon  the 
people  thai  about  the  year  HQH,  the  Bul- 
garians became  nominally  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  have  so  remained  to  tbe  prcaent 
time. 

ifois  hng  Msu  Bulgaria  eniireiy  etti^ect  to 
TvtkeyT    From  18flO  lo  18;8. 

What  teas  dime  /or  Bulgaria  tn  287Sf 
The  represenlatlvea  of  Ibe  leading  powers 
of  Europe  met  at  Berlin,  in  July,  1 876,  and 
provided  for  a  partial  indepondence  of 
Bulgaria.  It  was  to  be  tributary  to  Tur- 
key, but  with  a  prioce  of  its  owu  choos- 
ing, to  be  confirmed  by  Turkey  with  tbe 
consent  of  the  powers. 

Who  iM«  chosen  Prince  of  Bulgaria  f 
Alexander  oC  Battenbrrg,  who  haa  the 
title  of  Alexander  1.     He  was  born  April 


5.  18S7.  elected  lh«  Prince  of  Bulgaria 
April  SO.  1879,  and  aimimed  the  govern 
mcnt  June  38,  1879.  He  ia  over  itx  feet 
high,  and  poaseeses  a  fine  commanding 
flgure.  He  bas  a  ctvU  list  worth  $120,000 
a  year,  with  the  maintenance  of  a  paUca 
at  Sophia. 

What  ether  people  are  note  daiming  to  be- 
long to  Bulgaria  f  Tbe  people  of  Eastern 
Iloiunelia,  the  most  of  whom  are  Bnl- 
garlans.  and  have  the  same  religion  as  the 
natives  of  Bulgaria.  Tht-y  revolted  againsl 
the  authority  of  Turkey  on  September  18. 
1885,  and  declared  their  allegiance  to 
Prince  Aleiander. 

What  u  the  naUonai  rttigion  ofBulgmriA  t 
That  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  many  of 
Ita  clergy  are  reported  as  deplorably  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious. 

Whati*  the  character  of  the  Bulgarianef 
"All  who  know  the  Bulgarian  are  unani- 
mous in  praise  of  bis  peaceful  virlues,  hit 
goodnatvired  readiness  to  oblige,  his 
assiduity  in  labor,  and  bis  extreme 
fnigatiiy.  He  is  honest,  persevering,  and 
patient " 

dtriging. 

Warfbman,  tell  a*  of  Ibe  night. 

What  Us  ttgni  ot  promlie  are, 
Trareliir  o'l^r  yon  moantaln  kelght, 

See  tbat  glory  iMUDtng  ttar. 

Watobman,  doM  lutwaauooa  ray 

A  ugbt  of  bopo  or  >oy  (oretelir 
Travvler,  ym!  It  tirtoga  lite  day. 

promlMd  day  of  larael. 

The  llutaaarlta  ami  Tkalt  Wark. 

Leader.— XJnio  the  churches  of  Bulgaria 
Bfid  our  CO  laborers  in  the  Qospel  of  Ifat 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chribt,  Gieetiag. 

SMroI.—"  Grace  be  unto  you,  and  peaca^ 
from  Gcd  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jems 
Christ." 

Leader.— TLo-n  ougbl  we,  in  these  Gospel 
snd  free  lands,  to  think  of  and  act  towards 
the  missiooaries  of  this  distant  IsndT 

School.— "We  ought  to  give  them,  Ut 
hosrtaome  sympathy; 2nd.  Our  earneat  ami 
constant  prayers,  and  3rd.  We  ought  to 
sustain  them  with  our  means  in  their  Uvas 
of  sacriQce  and  holy  devotion. 

Singing. 

There  la  a  acene  where  uplrlta  bleed. 
Wtwro  frteod  bold*  (ellowblilp  wtiti  (rtea4; 
Tbough  auDdcred  far,  by  faltb  tliey  ai«tt 
Arotuid  one  oooimoa  merey-sval. 

Miatiene, 

When  were  ProteMant  miteion»  etnn' 
among  the  Bulgarianef  Tb«  Melhodiit 
Kpiscopal  Church  sent  two  mlaaionariea  w 
Bulgaria  to  \^t:  the  following  year 
the  Amerioau  Board  sent  one  mladoaary 
to  Adrlanople,  and  in  1800,  one  mtailoaary 
wadfiont  to  Philippopolls,  and  anolhcr  to 
Eski  Zagra. 

What  are  the  present  etaiistic*  of  the 
Protestant  mimone  to  the  Bulgartansf  Tha 
American  Board  reports  4  staliou,  S7  crat- 
^'a'tioDB,  7  churches,  10  ordained 
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aries,  1  pbyaician,  16  femsle  asBifitants,  S 
pastors,  18  preachers,  14  teacheis,  444 
church  membsra,  22  Sibbath  Gcboola,  with 
980  pupils.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  reports  6  ordained  missionaries,  6 
assistant  mifsioaaries,  4  native  ordained 
preachers,  2  colporteurs,  4  native  teachers, 
one  mlstionary  of  the  Womans'  Foreign 
Uissionary  Society,  65  membeis  and  81  pro- 
bationers. 

(A  Methodist  school  can  here  use  the  Uetb- 
odist  Cateoblsm  printed  elsewhere  in  this  paper.) 

RtdtaUon  cr  Rtadivg. 
The  Obstacles  and  Encouragement  in  the 
Uission  Work  in  Bulg&rla.  (See  "  Gospel 
in  All  Lands  "  Tor  December,  page  685.) 

IV. 
Thru  thoTt  nadingt,  or  reeiiationt  by 

tehciars. 
1.  A  poem  called  "  Missionary  Doll,"  to 
be    found   in    "Oosptl    In    All    Lands 
Missionsry  Exercises,"  page  5. 

3.  "The  Harvest  field,"  in  "Missionary 
Exercises,  "page  40. 

8.  "A  Short  Sermon    on    Giving,"  in 
"  Missionary  Exercises,"  page  8. 
OoUeeUonJtom  Vitilort.    (Let  the  baskets 
bepassedby  boys.) 
Biniing.    (Selection  by  leader.) 

V. 
(Acting  Extreiia. 

Z*ader.—Bletu.d  be  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel  from  everlasting  and  to  everlasting. 

BeluMiL— Amen  and  Amen. 

Leader. — And  bhssed  be  His  glorious 
name  forever,  snd  let  the  whole  earth  be 
filled  with  His  glory. 

SehooL — Amen  and  Amen. 

£A»2«r.— After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a 
great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peo- 
ple, and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne, 
and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands. 

Sehool.'-And  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
saying,  "  Salvation  to  our  God,  which  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  Lamb.' 

^U.— Sajing,  "Amen;  blessing  and 
glory,  and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
honor,  and  power,  and  might  be  unto  our 
God  for  ever  snd  ever.  Amen." 

Dezology  and  BtTudietien. 


■ethodiat  CftlechUm. 

WAin  did  the  Mtthodut  Bpiiapal  Church 
eommenee  tooi  k  in  Bulgat  ia  t  In  1857,  by 
sending  out  Rev.  Weeley  Prettyman  and 
Ber.  Albert  L.  Ldtog. 

yifhat  changee  occurred  in  the  miuion 
f<free prom  1867 to  1872 f  Rev.F.W.  Flockcn 
went  out  in  1£50.  Mr.  Prettyman  re 
turned  to  the  United  States  in  1865.  Mr. 
Long  was  transferred  to  Constantinople  in 
1868,  to  assist  in  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  publication  of  Bul- 
garian literature,  and  in  1872,  became  Pro- 
lessor  In  Robert  College,  at  Constantinople ; 


Rev.  E.  A.  Wanless  went  out  in  1865, 
and  Messrs.  Flocken  and  Wanless  returned 
to  the  United  Stales  in  1870. 

What  u>a»  done  in  187S  f  It  was  received 
to  take  up  the  mission  again,  and  Rev.  F. 
W.  Flocken  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Buchtel  went 
out  as  missionaries. 

TVAaf  1AM  done  in  187 A  f  Rev.  E.  F. 
Lounsbury  and  Rev.  D.  C.  Challis  rein- 
forced the  mission. 

Whatdieaetir  came  in  1877  f  The  war 
between  Rueeia  and  Turkey  made  it 
necessary  for  the  misEionaries  to  return  to 
America. 

Who  teent  out  in  1878  f  Rev.  D.  C.  Chal- 
lls.  Rev.  E.  F.  Lounsbury,  and  Rev.  S. 
Thomoff. 

WhofoUowcdin  1880  f  Rev.  J.  S.  Ladd 
and  Rev.  A.  R.  Jones. 

How  many  eJiUrch  membera  were  reported 
in  1880  f  Twenty-three  full  members  and 
thirteen  probationers. 

What  mitaionariee  are  now  in  Bulgaria  t 
Rev.  D.  C.  Challis,  Rev.  J.  8.  Ladd,  Rev. 
£  F.  LounEbury,  Rev.  T.Gonstantine,  Hev. 
S.  Thomoff,  Rev.  J.  I.  EconomofF  and 
tbeir  wives.  Messrs.  Constantlne,  Econom- 
off  and  Thomoff  are  Bulgarians,  but  re* 
ceived  their  theological  education  in  the 
United  States.  Miss  Lina  A.  Schcnck 
repre«  nts  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society. 

How  many  membera  are  there  f  Sixty- 
five.  There  are  also  81  probationers  and 
137  adherents.  The  Theological  School 
hasten  students. 

What  are  the  proapecte  oj  the  Miation  f 
The  Superintendent,  Rev.  D.  C.  Challis, 
writes  that  there  is  a  general  incresse  of 
interest  among  the  people  in  the  work  of 
the  mission. 


FROM   BKT.    U.    C.    WILCOX. 

Dear  Sunday  School  Frimda: 

Last  year  I  spent  a  Sabbath  at  a  village 
eight  or  ten  miles  north  of  Foocbow.  Soon 
after  aniving  at  the  place  of  worfhip  Sun- 
day-morning a  fellow  missionary  told  me  a 
story  which  I  will  repeat  to  you : 

My  friend  pointed  out  a  very  old  Chinese 
woman  and  said  that  "about  thirty  years 
ago,  before  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the 
village,  she  had  drowned  all  her  little  girl 
babies,"  about  four  in  number,  If  I  mistake 
not.  "Afterwards  a  little  son  was  bom,  of 
which  the  mother  was  very  proud.  Finally, 
there  was  born  another  little  daughter,  and 
the  mother  decided  to  diown  it  .as  she  had 
the  others.  But  before  she  put  it  to  death 
Ehe  thought  of  a  neighbor  woman  who  had 
a  Utile  son,  and  also  a  baby  daughter  that 
she  was  about  to  drown.  So  the  mother 
first  spoken  of  concluded  that  rather  than 
have  both  little  ones  put  to  death,  it 
would  be  better  to  trade  daughters  with  her 
nkighbor,  then  each  could  bring  up  the 
future  wife  of  her  own  son,  as  is  very  often 


done  in  China.  S^on  after  this  the  Gospel 
was  preached  in  the  village.  The  mother 
who  had  put  to  death  her  little  ones  heard 
the  Word  of  Life,  and  beciime  a  believer  in 
Jesus.  But  for  years  she  bewailed  her 
awful  crime,  though  it  was  done  in  ignor- 
ance. For  years  she  imagined  she  could 
hear  the  cries  and  strangling  of  her  little 
ones  while  she  waa  putting  them  to  death." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  a  little 
with  the  old  lady  whose  ingenious  plan 
saved  the  lives  of  the  two  babies,  and  fur- 
ished  wives  for  the  two  others  when  they 
had  grown  up.  I  also  saw  her  eon  and 
daughter-in-law,  whose  life  was  spared  in 
infancy. 

There  were  also  representatives  of  a  third 
generation  present,  and  no  one  seemed 
prouder  of  these  little  prattlers  than  the 
aged  grandmother.  All  of  this  circle  of 
relatives  are  Christians,  as  are  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  village. 

How  wonderfully  Christianity  has  bene- 
fitted many  parU  of  China,  yet  no  tongue 
can  tell,  no  pen  can  describe  the  crime  and 
misery  that  atill  exiat  in  this  fair  Isnd. 
Without  doubt,  many  thoucands  of  Uttia 
girls  are  put  to  death  every  year. 

How  great  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  to 
drive  out  the  darkness  and  misery  o< 
heathenism,  and  to  usher  in  the  glorious 
light  and  peace  and  purity  that  can  come 
from  God  alone. 

May  God  bless  the  Sunday-school  child- 
ren of  America,  that  you  may  be  littU 
missionaries  in  your  own  land,  and  that  l^ 
your  prayers  and  money  you  may  help  take 
the  blcEsings  of  the  Gospel  to  the  mlUioiu 
of  men,  women  and  children  who  havo 
never  heard  of  Jesus  and  His  great  lov«  to 
all. 

Fooehow,  China. 


How  to  Do  It. 

The  fields  are  all  white, 
And  the  reapers  are  few; 

We  children  are  wUling, 
But  what  can  we  do 
To  work  for  our  Lord  in  his  tiarvcatT 

Our  hands  are  so  Email, 

And  our  words  are  so  weak, 
We  cannot  teach  others; 
How  then  shall  we  seek 
To  work  for  our  Lord  In  the  harvestf 

We'll  work  by  our  prayers, 
By  the  pennies  we  bring, 

By  the  small  self  denials— 
The  least  little  thing 
May  work  for  our  Lord  in  his  harvest. 

Until  by  and  by. 

As  the  years  pacs  at  length, 
We  too  may  be  reapers. 
And  go  forth  in  strength 
To  work  for  our  Lord  in  faia  harvest. 
^Cliildren'a  Beeord. 
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UI88I0H  BOOUS 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  OHUfiOH, 

805  Broadway,  New  York, 

iSojfprI  in  ^U  ^ftua^, 

Rev.  Ecorhb  R  Smith.  Editor. 


DECEMBER,  18^. 


The  poitmU  and  Bkeich  of  th«  life  of 
Dr.  Leroy  M.  Vernon,  which  we  promised 
to  give  \\M  [Doatb,  are  crowded  out  t>y  & 
proas  of  other  matter.  They  will  appear 
Dext  moDlh. 

This  oumber  ia  uoavoidably  delayed, 
and  appears  a  week  later  than  iisvial.  We 
propose  sending  it  out  hy  the  la«t  dny  of 
tbe  muulh.  so  Lbut  It  will  reacU  all  our 
fubacrlbers  in  the  ratted  Slito3,  in  time 
to  be  used  the  ucmd  SunUtii/  of  tbe  month. 
Do  n  >t  send  orders  for  perladicals  ad- 
dretaed  to  Cranaton  &  Stowe,  or  Phillips 
ft  Hunt,  or  the  Missionary  Secretariei,  or 
the  Editor,  but  mddresa  Ibem  simply  to 
^'GoipeMo  AllLiDda." 

Our  Subscribera  who  are  not  liletbodiats 
win  8eewe  have  continuetl  to  giro  a  Tjew 
of  the  ml^sioos  of  other  Churches,  while 
making  prominent  that  of  tbe  Methodist 
Church.  We  shall  continue  to  do  tbla. 
ud  tniit  thoy  will  renew  their  sub 
Krlptlons. 

Our  Methodist  Subscribers  will  And  in 
Ihia  BlAgszioe  every  month,  a  portrait  and 
sketch  of  tlm  life  of  ooeof  ourmis8ionarie& 
"We  hare  ready  two  of  them,  that  of 
I>r.  Vernon,  Superintend  ant  of  our  Italian 
Misstun,  and  Brother  Drees,  Superinten- 
dent of  our  Atisalo  3  In  Mexico.  The  first 
will  be  gifen  in  January,  the  8ec3ad  in 
rebniary. 

Next  month  our  Klualratcd  Article  will 
te  on  Ivorea.  We  shall  alao  give  a  short 
sketch  of  all  the  Missionary  9>ci«lies  of 
Uie  World  and  their  statiatici,  the  names  of 
all  the  foreign  miasionaries  from  the  I'nited 
States,  over  30  mission  maps,  etc.  Much 
of  the  matter  will  be  aimiliar  to  that  given 
lathe  "Giispel  in  all  Lands' Mwiiooary  Year 
Bjok."  In  18S-t.  and  which  will  not  lie  pub- 
lished in  separate  form.  The  number  for 
kbe  present  month  and  the  number  for  Jan- 
uary, will  ba  very  valuable  for  reference 
during  the  entire  year. 

We  do  nol  publish  in  advance  the  list  of 
ftab]?cls  of  the  main  articles  for  IHS6, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  Mtgazlne 
ttetter  tbns  ever.  Let  o'jr  readers  encour- 
age M*  by  securing  new  subscribers,  and 
Ihus  widentog  our  intluetcp. 

When  the  Oral  part  of  thit  Bligaxine 
went  to  press,  Servia  ba:i  just  declared 
war  agninst  Bjigaria.  on  the  plea  that  If 
Bulgaria  was  slrengthcned  and  enlarged  by 
the  union  with  K  intern  Riumelia.  Servia 
should  receive  a  portion  of  tlie  western 
part  of  Bulgaria,  which  she  claimed  prop- 


erly twlonged  to  her  from  its  geographical 
position.  At  this  writing,  Servia  has  been 
defeated  and  is  anxious  for  peace. 

On  Monday  morning  of  Uie  week  dur- 
ing which  the  Ginenil  Missionary  Com- 
miltBB  was  in  asasioa.  Bishop  Foster,  by 
requot  of  the  Committee,  delivered  an 
address  on  "The  Outlook  for  the  Conver- 
sion of  Ihe  World."  The  Committee  and 
a  large  audience  gitbered  In  St.  PauI's 
Church  to  hear  It.  The  address,  which 
was  listened  to  with  deep  iotereit,  exhibit- 
ed the  greatness  of  the  mission  flcid,  and 
how  much  there  waa  to  bo  done  before  the 
world  would  be  brought  to  Christ.  Tbe 
comments  on  the  address  have  been  varied. 
We  bjlieve  it  wai  calculated  to  iucreasj 
the  acnse  of  raapDusibility  on  the  part  of 
the  hearers,  as  the  gr^taeaa  of  the  work 
to  which  they  were  called  wai  made  to 
pafH  in  review  before  them. 

The  Executive  Baard  of  the  Womaas*  ' 
Home  Misalouary  Society  held  Its  fourth 
annual  meeting  in  Pailadclphla.  commenc- 
ing October  2}.  The  cash  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  |!5.310.03.  There  had  been 
received  from  "  Ddpartinent  of  Supplies" 
the  value  of  $16,000,  Tbe  approprialiona 
for  the  ensuing  year  amount  to  $60,000 
This  society  is  engaged  la  a  much  needed 
work  and  is  meeting  with  a  good  success. 
Next  month  we  shall  give  further  particu- 
lars respecting  it. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeliag  of  tbe 
General  Executive  Committee  of  tbe 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
tbe  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  held 
at  EvanstoD,  111.,  the  last  of  October.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  showed  that  the  re- 
ceipta  of  the  last  year  were  1157,443.6*), 
being  an  adTince  of  $14,343.53  over  the 
income  of  the  previous  year.  The  total 
number  of  auxilarles  i«  .^.070.  having  07.- 
677  members.  Tbe  appropriations  for  the 
next  year  amount  lo  |185,00O.  "Heathen 
Woman's  Friend"  reporta  19,816  subscrib- 
ers. Next  month  we  will  give  a  fuller  ac- 
count or  the  society. 

The  Qeueral  Committee  of  Chuich  Ex 
temion  of  the  Melboiisi  Epiecjpal  Church 
convened  in  annual  session  in  PnltadelphiB, 
commencing  Nr>v.  1^.  The  rocelpta  for 
the  year  oa  general  account  were  $11)7,- 
»6l  83:  the  dlibursemunts,  $131,340  80. 
Tbe  rcciipta  on  the  loan  account  were 
$77.601.37 and  thediahursementc,  $105,100. 
This  society  is  greatly  aiding  ttie  woik  of 
Itlethodism  in  the  West  and  South  la  help- 
ing weak  churches  lo  build  their  bouses  of 
worihip.  liev.  A.  J.  IvynettD.D.  is  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  and  Rev.  W.  A. 
Spencer.  D  D.,  has  been  elicted  Assistant 
Secretary. 

Tbe  eighteenth  aunivor^iiry  of  theFreed- 
men's  Aid  Society  was  held  in  New  York, 
Nov.  6  The  report  made  showed  there 
bad  been  a  sleaJy  growth  in  the  work  of 
the  Socicry  in  tuc  South.    The  recfiiprs  of 


tbe  year  had  been  $U8,V5i.53,  an  Increase 
of  $10,399.48.  The  expenditures  were  $S1,- 
000  over  tlie  receipts,  incurred  by  tbe  pur- 
chase of  the  uuiveratty  grounds  at  Chalta- 
DOogi.  We  can  heartily  enJorse  the  re- 
mark made  by  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Ftak  that. 
"Xo  mtilion  and  a  half  dollars  given  by 
the  MeiLodist  Episcopal  Church  baa  yielded 
more  in  return  tbaa  that  given  to  this  So 
ciely,  and  no  benevolence  of  Ihe  Churth 
has  baen  managed  with  greater  tiare  or  «fS- 
ciency."  Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  d.d.,  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  Ilirtzflll,  u.i}..  are  the  Correapoml- 
ing  Btrcretarles.  We  shall,  at  some  future 
lime,  give  a  full  ascountoCibe  work  of  thii 
Society. 

Bishop  Taylor  writ^  from  Lisbon,  Por- 
tugal, Nov.  \6,  to  Brother  Richard  Grant 
in  this  city  that  be  in  on  a  visit  to  Pon- 
ugal,    Bruseels,    London,    and    Liferp0'3l. 
aod  will  return  to  Africa  in  January  to 
bold  the  Liberia  Coaferencc.      He  saji. 
"All  our  people  in  South  Ceatiel  Afrcs 
are  settled,  and    comfortably    settled     Id, 
houses.     All  were  well  and  hearty,  happy 
and  hopeful,  when  I  left  tbem,  except  Ihtt 
L.    Johnson  and   E.    Chatelain  had  ccct- 
sional  relapses.     We  have  thirty  one  at  ike 
front.    All  had  a  turn  at  African  ferar 
except  Minnie  Mead.     She  was  to  occupied 
with  the  cue  of  Utr  six  children,  that  tbe 
had  no  time  for  fever,  tike  myself.    We 
have  six  stations  opened  and  progrefaiog, 
not  ouoting  Moaaammodes,  which  I  at 
signed  lo  the  Quakers.     We  have  one  lU- 
tion  at  Masuba,  inland  fromMnyumba,  two 
degrees  south  of  the  equator,  and  five  sla- 
tioDB  In  Angola,  extending  along  tbe  diri^t 
route  toward  the  center  of  tbe  eooUoenl 
frjm  L>anda  to  Malar  ge— 394  mllaa.    la 
escb  placs  we  have  an  ordained  miaiatei 
except  two,  there  we  have  praacbing  mao. 
A  speciBc  department  of  work  ia  aaaigoed 
to  each  man  aod  woman  on  each  stadeo. 
A.    E    Withey  is  Superintendent  of   WE 

Angola  Missions  durio)c  my  abseiica;^ 

■  ♦•  »  ■ ■  ^-      ' 

Kbv.  S  LXniNi.fUBH  of  tbe  Evangellci 
AsAocialiou  Church  wrltea  UcL  17,  I88;i; 

'  'Dbaii  BnoTHEK:'-  God  bleas  ynu 
After  reading  your  excellent  monthly. 
(The  '-Gospel  in  All  Lands"),  for  nearly 
one  year,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it  and  expjct  to  take  It  right 
along.  Now  will  yuu  please  give  ui  a 
Biatory  of  the  Spread  of  the  Quapel  since 
Penticoat  to  the  present  time  by  ceniuriei. 
into  what  counlriea  It  baa  ipreai,  and  by 
whom  introduced.  Also  tell  us  what 
cjunliiea  are  still  destitute  of  the  Ooapet  " 

A  part  of  Ihe  information  asked  for  will 
b<;  given  in  the  January  number  aod  the 
rest  lo  subieiiient  numbers  during  Ike 
yeir.  Our  pltns  arearranged  lo  mike  tbe 
"GoHpel  iu  AH  [..ands"  for  186S  taore  val 
uahle  to  the  members  of  all  denominatloo* 
interested  in  Miisions  thin  ever  befere. 
Let  ourrealers  help  us  by  securing  oe« 
lUbKtibers. 


NOTES. 
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■UTtfrned  Ghareh  XUiiosarr  Cvahriittco. 

Go  Nov,  17,  cotnajeuced  ia  Fonda,  N. 
^•itheFiiUi  G^oerul  Mtwionarj  Confer 
enoe  of  the  Reformed  Churcli  with  Itev. 
Dr.  P.  D.  Van  Cloef  of  Jersey  Cily  u  Prta- 
idem,  and  ihe  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Dj  Witt  Mason 
of  QfoolUjD  as  Clerk. 

Tiie  reporia  miid*]  sliuircd  tbora  wore  lOf 
Cliurcbas  an.l  Missions  in  tlic  Home 
ACjslon  W.irk,  with  SO  Mtaalonariea  and 
C,980  ComiuuriicHDU. 

The  For^ifD  Mlaaions  reporttxl  49  Miasloa- 
*rlec  aided  bj  10  ordained  nalive  pa8tot(> 
ud  other  Qsiirc  helpera.  41  Churches  with 
1,300  commuaicanui;  t>  seminariei  and 
»cad«aii(»  with  420  pupils  and  l»;i  day 
•choola  with  2,3D0  pupils. 

We  expect  hereafter  lo  give  cxtrael^  from 
the  able  p&pcra  read  and  addrecses  made. 


BolM  FrsM  a»leo. 
ar  uv.  a.  w.  uiuues,  i*.  k. 
The  appeal  of  ibe  missionary  secrelaries 
•  for  a  million  dollars  for  missions  this  year 
baa  awakcued  a  hearty  response  from  our 
Mexico  Church.     The  appjriioument  to 
this  miaaion  was  $3fi0.  niual  to  $i95  Jlex 
icsn    fflODcy.      Our    coilectioos     in    1884 
•ggregaled  $220.09.      The  milliun  line  for 
us  lay  at  about  »»0.     The  apporUonmom 
and  amonnta  raisad  by  circaita  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


»«««>  CJlj  CIr., 

Mlt»Son»   '      ••  ' 
Pu«hlB  •• 

OrUabft  •• 


Qocrluro 
tinKO 


ToUl, 


lunon 

10  00 
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»  m 

■  45  oo 


COI.LXOTI0S. 

ISIW 
Utt> 

nm 
IWon 
n  an 
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•*»  W    -^1  ,  (HI  30 

*■  Thto  is  an  iocr«aseofnearlylOO  percent. 
as  compaied  with  last  year,  and  places  the 
Mexico  Miaion  with  the  sdvance  guard  of 
Ihe  Church  far  ahead  of  the  i£aUon  Jam. 
Bsst  of  all,  the  appeal  and  response  on  this 
anbjecl  have  been  the  occasion  of  great 
btesilng  to  our  people.  Twen'.y-two  con- 
gregations have  shared  In  tte  work,  and 
•bout  one  half  of  the  aggregate  sum  was 
given  stricily  by  the  .Mexicao  members  of 
our  Church  and  altendauts  upon  our  ser 
vices. 

The  spirit  of  selfsupport  is  abroad  In  our 
churches.  During  nine  months  of  this 
year  from  Januar>*  to  September  colIecl[on8 
and  donations  from*  local 'aouruw' for  the 
BUppori  of  churches  and  schools  reached 
•he  sum  of  |1, 957.47.  Duriug'ibe  same 
period  the  income  of  the  Preparatory 
tichool  aul  Theological  Seminar)*  at  Puebla 
from  other  sources  than  Uie  treasury  of  Ibe 
missionary  society  wa«$l,^il.2d,  including 
self-support  from  families  and  friends  of 
popila,  and  the  income  from  several  fcbnlsr 
ships  provided  for  In  part  by  residents  of 
Mexico  and  in  part  by  friends  in  the  United 
States. 

The  collections  and  donations  from  our 
churches  on  Children'.s  Day  in  June  last, 
raacbed  the  aggregate  of  $141.63.  eighteen 


coiigregatlona  taking  part  iu  the  celebration. 
[$y  arrangement  with  the  Hoard  of  Kduca- 
lion  this  sum  will  l>e  applied  to  aid  two 
Mexican  young  men,  Qaldino  T.  Oulierrex 
and  Luis  T.  Xockhihua,  who  are  pursuing 
their  studies  in  the  Ohio  Wedeyan  Univer- 
sity, at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

A  gentlemen  who  is  owner  of  a  large 
cstite  in  the  Hta'.c  of  Uidatgo,  between 
Pocliuca  and  Tulancingo,  has  proposed  to 
donate  to  the  Mis&ionary  Society  170  acres 
of  well  situaicd  farming  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eilablisbtog  ao  industrial  farm  and 
schools.  This  is  an  enterprise  which  will 
doubtleaa  be  urged  upon  the  altenlton  of 
the  Church  when  other  interesu  which 
have  a  prior  claim  shall  have  secured  dae 
provifiion. 

The  work  of  onr  mission  in  the  Sierra  of 
Puebla  continues  full  of  promise.  The 
district  is  a  very  extensive  one,  comprising 
a  population  of  S50.000  souls.  The  inhab- 
iianis  of  that  wide  mountain  region  are 
almost  wholly  Indians.  They  ate  in  muny 
places  very  rtudy  to  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Oospel.  and  we  have  influential 
friends  to  open  the  way  for  ua.  No  other 
mission  work  exists  in  all  that  portion  of 
tbe  Republic;  the  field  is  ours.  The  people 
are  indeed  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd. 
baing  scarce  removed  from  the  pagnniam 
of  their  nncestors  and  Utile  cared  for  by 
the  Roman  pricats  who  live  among  them. 

In  Xochiapuloo  the  people  have  not  for 
years  permitted  a  priest  to  celebrate  the 
msis.  Tbe  cbspel  has  fallen  into  ruin,  and 
the  images  have  been  thrust  away  Into 
a  neglected  corner,  when  they  are  only 
remembered  asobjectsof  ridicule  by  young 
and  old.  The  autborillos  of  the  town  have 
ceded  tbe  lot  and  chapel  to  our  Church,  to 
build  H  place  of  worship.  Within  a  few 
dftyft  past  a  message  baa  been  received  lo 
the  effect  that  tbe  deeds  are  now  being 
drawn  and  will  soon  be  in  our  bands.  Our- 
Inga  recent  visit  the  writer  preached  iu  tbe 
village  school  house  to  uearty  300  school 
children  and  a  number  of  older  persoos. 

With  this  town  as  the  center  of  bia  oper- 
ations. Brother  Fernandez  bas  organized  a 
circuit  of  sixteen  villages  which  be  regu- 
larly visila.  The  school  houses  are  every- 
where open  lo  him  for  holding  meetings. 
Tbe  New  Testament  is  read  and  our  .Meth- 
odist hymns  arc  sung  in  nearly  every  one 
of  these  schools  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
exerclsec. 

This  mountain  region  Is  one  of  enchant- 
ing b'^uiy,  and  no  portion  of  our  field  is 
more  inviting,  more  needy  or  more  promlb- 
ing.  It  is  nowproposetl  to  establish  a  new 
mission  centeratTeziuLltin.orLacapoaitla, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  impetua  to 
this  work. 

Tbe  Preparatory  and  Theological  School 
al  Puebla,  of  which  Rev.  S.  W.  aiberlsis 
Pfincipal,  closes  lis  session  Kovember  17, 
(0  open  early  In  Janusry.    This  institution 


is  doing  grand  work  for  the  future  of 
Methodism  In  Mexico.  Its  great  need  now 
is  that  of  a  building  a<lu(iuate  to  lla  de- 
mands. Ground  is  already  secured,  and 
we  lo:>k  lo  the  Society  for  means  to  carry 
out  plans  that  have  already  had  high  ap> 
proval. 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for 
this  mimion,  much  fruit  has  been  RBthered, 
and  there  is  promise  of  increased  spiritual 
blessing  before ourConferenceseaaion  shall 
come  on. 

Let  the  Church  pray  for  Mexico. 


Tbe  Mrthodlit  KplMoyal  MImIoi  U  Ccatfal 

Cklaa. 

wt  aav.  V.  c.  iubt. 

The  work  of  God  continues  to  move  for- 
ward in  Central  China.  Oar  annual  me«tiDg 
has  just  cloaed  and  showed  a  better  state 
of  ourgeneral  work  than  ever  before.  The 
old  station  Kiu  Kiang  never  looked  so  hope- 
ful as  now.  There  have  been  gathered  in- 
to church  fellowship  between  M  and  80 
adults  during  the  year  from  a  ctais  of  peo- 
ple independent  of  church  aid  for  support. 

Ou  Sunday  the  5th,  there  were  33  candi* 
dates  presented  at  the  altar  for  baptism, 
and  mostly  adulta  There  were  nearly  100 
Christians  present  at  the  Lord's  table.  As 
I  looked  over  the  densely  packed  congre- 
gation in  the  St.  Paul's  Church  I  blessed 
God  that  my  eyes  were  permitted  to  behold 
•ucb  a  Bight. 

The  section  of  country  over  which  we 
contended  earnestly  for  a  foothold  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  is  just  beginning  to  yield 
fruit  Tbe  people  themselves  are  doing 
all  their  limited  means  will  allow  in  way 
of  chapel  building  and  school  work. 

The  Anglo  Chinese  school  under  the 
efBcieol  management  of  Brother  Kupper 
has  grown  to  b=  a  recognized  power  among 
us.  There  are  at  present  01  very  bright 
lads  taking  a  full  course  of  from  six  to  ten 
yeard,  according  to  age  of  pupil  on  admit- 
tance. 

We  now  have  four  central  stations  in  the 
mission— Kiu  Klang,  Wu  Hu,  Nankin, 
and  Chin  ICiaog.  From  Kiu  Klang  to  Chin 
Kiang,  is  310  mlies,  and  we  are  from  these 
positions  able  to  reach  all  this  vast  lerri* 
lory  and  the  icores  of  millions  of  people  in 
cily,  town  and  country. 

Wu  Uu  has  been  open  but  little  over  two 
years,  where  we  have  two  dwellings,  two 
hired  chapels  and  a  girls'  school  building 
nearly  completed.  We  are  already  gather- 
ing frulL  Several  members  and  a  number 
of  probationer*  have  been  the  results.  }\t, 
Jackson  baa  a  good  school  and  a  theologi- 
cal class  of  four  or  Ave  Temsrkably  bright 
young  men. 

Nunkin,  the  most  Important  city  in  alt 
Centrsl  Obinn.  bfLS  been  added  to  our 
charge  during  ihe  past  two  years,  and  we 
are  now  ready  to  commence  evangelistic 
work  in  earnest.    The  hospital  and  chspel 


will  be  compleied  by  January  1,  1886. 
school  haa  been  cBt&blisfaed 

Cbln  Kluig  bas  been  opeoeil  four  years; 
sevenil  other  missions  have  come  to  the 
place  elace  llwaa  occupied  by  ua.  There 
baa  been  some  little  progress  made.  A  few 
members  have  been  gathctcd  from  different 
sources  from  time  to  time ;  the  place  no 
doubt  is  »  dilUcuU  field,  but  the  ijuodny 
services  hare  been  well  alleaded,  earne$>t 
work  donu,  and  we  are  looking  for  brighter 
days.  God  has  blessed  us  as  a  band  of 
laborers  during  the  whole  yiar,  and  in  all 
our  labors  and  trials,  and  our  bereaTe- 
menu,  our  souli  have  waited  patiently 
upon  God. 

At  Ihe  very  beginning  of  the  year  we 
sorrowed  with  a  bereaved  brother  over  the 
loss  of  a  devoted  wife.  Three  days  before 
the  annual  meeting  dear  lirotber  aud 
sister  Woodall  laid  away  theirdaillnglioy, 
Oeorgle,  in  the  cemetery  below  the  city  of 
Kiu  Kiang,  aud  we  mingled  our  teare  with 
theirs.  But  blessed  be  God  who  fills  our 
hearts  with  Ills  love,  and  inspires  us  to 
work,  to  wait,  to  suffer,  to  sorrow,  to  weep 
over  China  and  her  precious  millions. 

To  have  gained  our  present  positions, 
and  Ihe  induence  wo  arc  at  this  moment 
exerting  upon  this  vast  field  would  well 
repay  the  small  outlays  made,  the 
efforts  put  forth,  the  waiting,  the  watch- 
ing, the  anguish. 

The  two  or  three  hundred  converts,  the 
hundreds  of  children  under  Christian  In 
fiuence  will  weigh  a  little  in  the  balance, 
but  the  wave  circles  are  Just  beginning  to 
stir  this  ocean  of  humanity,  and  who  will 
think  of  the  expenditures  when  the  thouB- 
auds  are  gathered  in,  and  the  whole  land 
looking  toward  the  Sun  of  Right«ou6negs. 

lilessed  hope  for  us  here,  and  what  a 
victory  for  the  patient,  loving,  waiting 
Church  at  hornet  God's  promissB  are  large 
but  no  greater  than  ills  blesalngi.  I  am 
ncnring  the  great  city  of  r<{ankin  and  my 
work,  and  1  will  say  farewell. 

China.  Ott.  S.  18S5. 


»r  hkt.  baviu  s.  srcNcsn. 

The  Ttfetbodist  Church  in  Japan  has, 
during  the  past  year,  made  a  laudable  ad- 
vance in  the  line  of  self  support.  In  spite 
of  the  hard  times  the  Chutch  has  con- 
tributed this  year  %\.m^  as  against  tl. 348 
given  Iftfil  year. 

In  addition  to  Ibis  |3,413  have  been  re- 
ci'ived  as  tuition  fees  from  self  supporiiog 
studenU  as  against  |'J,101j  received  last 
year. 

The  Church  now  reports  353  proba- 
tioners, and  l.^d  full  members  ua  ngninat 
241  probationers  and  007  members  of  last 
year. 

The  above  |I.S28  whs  nearly  all  con 
tributcd  by  the  oMer  members,  to  it  will 
be  seen  that  ibey  have  given  an  average  of 
about  %2  each. 


The  I'nllnndcr  Smith  ItiMic&l  Institute  is 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  about  November  1.  It  is  for  lis 
purpose  the  dneat  building  in  Japan. 

3[r,  FukuEawa,  the  head  of  <lo  important 
school  known  as  the  Kalo  Gl  Juku,  has  for 
sometime  urged  our  )[(ssion  to  futnish  that 
ccbool  with  foreign  teachers,  ofleriag  as 
full  right  of  way  to  leach  Christianity  as 
much  as  we  may  please.  At  the  lut  Con- 
ference the  Rev.  W.  C.  Kitchin  was  ap- 
pointed to  that  work.  There  is  ss  yet  no 
arrangement  looking  to  tbe  uniting  this 
school  with  our  own  as  has  been  reported. 

Our  Anglo- Japanese  College  has  already 
all  the  students  it  Cin  well  accommodate, 
and  many  must  be  turned  away.  Oh,  for 
a  suitable  budding  for  our  work  in  this  de 
partment ! 

An  important  opening  has  been  made  In 
Sendai,  Mujagl  Ken,  and  the  Kov.  H.  W. 
Bwanz,  u.  d.,  has  entered  the  government 
school  At  that  place  as  teacher  of  the  En- 
glish language.  There  is  a  great  call  for 
men  In  every  port  of  the  Empire.  The 
prospects  for  success  In  our  work  were 
never  brighttr. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  b^in  the 
publication  of  a  church  paper  In  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Japan.  Stepa  have  already 
been  token  toward  issuing  a  sample  copy. 
If  no  objections  are  raised  oo  the  part  of 
the  government,  this  project  may  be  carried 
out  at  an  early  day.  The  paper  is  much 
needed  among  our  1,630  membeni,  and  may 
also  find  a  ready  support  among  the  other 
3Ictbodi(it  families  here. 

Tokio,  October*,  i88S. 

X«t**rroB  tfc»J»yaa  MI»«1«B. 

BT  X  KIRSIOXART. 

The  Rev.  Chss.  Bishop  and  family  sailed 
today  per  slesmsfaip  Sattuma  Maru.  for 
Nagasski,  their  new  field  of  labor.  They 
will  be  largely  missed  In  Tokio.  Hro. 
Bishop's  business  tact  ic  mansgiog  tbe 
ttnancial  nffuirj  of  the  mission  was  ex- 
ceptionally good,  ne  has  left  a  good  record 
in  Ills  service  as  treasurer  and  was  also  a 
splendid  presiding  elder.  Mta.  Bishop's 
place  will  alio  be  hard  to  fill.  Her  work 
among  the  women  of  Tokio  has  endeared 
her  to  all  lovers  of  the  cause  in  Japan. 
3Iay  the  Lord  bless  these  gcod  people,  his 
servants,  in  their  Biblical  Training  School 
work  in  the  south. 

Word  from  Dr.  U.  W.  Swarlxot  Sendai 
is  cheering.  Ue  and  his  wife  have  had  a 
vtry  warm  reception  in  their  new  field  of 
labor  and  find  tbe  outlook  crcn  brighter  than 
they  anticipnicd.  His  wnik  asteacber  of 
English  la  the  Government  Academical 
School  will  be  light,  and  he  ex|>«cta  lo 
devote  much  time  to  rellgloua  leaching  in 
bis  own  house.  There  la  a  rumor  that  the 
government  intends  opening  a  girls'  school 
over  which  Mrs.  Swariz  la  to  have  super 
vision. 

The  Rev.  M.  C.  Bnrris  Is  noirout  on  bis 
district;  reports  progress  in  every  charge. 


Prof.  M.  S.  Vail  and  wife  arrived 
"City  of  Pckin"  after  a  stormy  pamtge  < 
tiy  days.  They  have  been  warmly  «el 
corned  and  wilt  soon  be  setlkd  agaJo  in  tbeir 
much  loved  work. 

The  Rev.  J,  W.  Lambutb,  U.  v.  bat 
spent  some  time  in  Japan  spying  out  the 
land  for  the  planting  of  a  mission  of  the 
M,  B.  Church,  South.  In  reluming  to  hia 
home  in  Bbaughai  last  week  he  encountered 
a  tvrriflc  Storm.  ''The  vesfcl,"  be  sayi, 
"lostune  of  her  boats  and  every  room,  above 
and  below,  was  drenched  with  <ea  water. 
The  ladles  suffered  severely  from  sea  sick- 
ness. It  was  the  worst  Btoiro  1  have  seen  for 
twcniy  yeais."  On  the  same  vessel  wilh 
Dr.  Lambuth  were  R^v.  L.  W.  PilthfrsBri 
Mifs  Dr.  Olois  of  our  North  China  work. 
and  several  others  representing  vaiioua 
Churches  and  Societies. 

Dr.  Kitchlo,  formerly  in  Nsguaki,  bat 
since  last  Conference  In  Tokio,  U  having  a 
good  begining  in  hisneweducaiional  work. 
He  is  teacher  of  Kogllsh  in  Mr.  Pukuzawa's 
>S::hool  andbasevery  privilege  he  detlrth 
for  leaching  Cbrlfctlanlty.  He  bus  organ- 
ized large  Bible  clafses  and  is  now  anang- 
Ing  for  a  course  of  Itcturea  on  Ohrutlta 
subjecls  to  be  delivered  during  tbe  winter. 
Theintbuslasmln  this  former  Infidel  centre 
is  growing  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
Chrialianity. 

Tbe  minutes  of  the  Japan  Conference 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  tomorrow 
TboEe  in  America  wishing  copies  will  pleate 
apply  to  the  Publishing  Agent  of  the  Japan 
Conference.  Rev.  L.  W.  8«inire,  332  Bluff. 
Yokohama. 

JoAcAoma, Oei&ter  SI.  ISSS . 


latcr-Htnlurr  lt»)oairj  Atllaacr.. 
Thb  StxTti  AnNHAi.  Convention   of 

Inter-Seminary  Mlseionsry  AlUacce 
held  In  Ilocbeslc  r.  N.  Y.  Oct.  S3  25.  " 
were  present  MO  Hiptials  (\\H  of  these 
were  from  the  Hsplist  Thiological  Senl 
nary  of  Uachester)  54  Pn.-ibyien%D!.  20 
Methodist.  12 Lutheran,  S  United  Prcsby 
terian,  2  United  Brethren,  1  Protestanl 
Kpiec-opal,  making  a  tottU  of  iiS7  mvmberf, 

'  rcpiesenting  34  theological  temicaiies. 

I      The  addresics  made  were  on  the  follow- 

.  ing  subjects: 

"Speculative    Stumbling      Blocks"    by 
Rev.  P.  S.     Ilcrnon    of    Chicago;    "CUy 

{  Misslona"  by  Rev.  Dr.  A  F.  8chauft)eT  of 
New  York;  "The  Sacred   Ministry   Nod- 

j  Profisslonal"  by  Blshoi)  A.  C.  Coxc  ot 
Western  New  ^ork:  "The  Common  Aim 
of  Ministers  and    Jlissionariea"   by    Kt^. 

!  Dr  A.  P   McPherson  of  Chicago. 

I     The  papers  read  by  the  Students  weic 

I  "What  does  the    Bible  leach  concerning 
Mirsions"  by  3Ir.  McKee  of  Alorgaa  Park^ 
Srmiiiary;  "Lissons  from  tbe  Life  of 
Alexander  Puff."  by  Mr  Benson  of  W( 
minster;   "Missionary  Work    amonir 
FreedmeD"by  5Ir.  K.  W.  Smith  of  Ilaail 
Ion  Hidney;     '.Missionary   Work  in  ftpul 
America"   by  Mr.   Bafselt    of     lUrtft 
"Missionary  Work  among  the  Jews" 
Mr.  G.  P.  Eckmnn  of  Drew  Seminary. 
These  Annual  Meetings  have  alwM'S 
sulttd  in  an  increau'd  interest  in  misei< 
in  our  ScmlDnriep,  iind  we  are  glad  to 
them  ccntinued. 


A  MILLION. 
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$1,000,000. 

:foh  missioits 
FOR  THE  YEAE 1885 


have  girea  utterance  to  Ihsir  feelings  would 
bare  cried  "  Come  In,  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord,  come  in!" 


Db-  S-  V,  tsACfi  followed  efirneet 
minlonary  fermcin^  trith  p6«l&1e;  addref  aed 
to  each  ramil;  of  hie  congregatiop,  and 
nolwilLBtandiDg  its  burden  of  debt,  we 
predict  that  Sarftlog^  will  double  its 
usual  collections  and  stand  aboTe  the  miil- 
ton-dollBr  line. 

Dr-  A&xl  Stkyekb,  the  eloquent  hietor^ 
i&n  of  MetbodUim,  writes  from  Geneva, 
B^ilzerlaod  :  "I  am  particularly  deaJiroua 
of  your  success  lb  this  project,  because 
1  think  think  if  we  once  attain  a  million 
we  BhalJ  never  be  wi  Ibag  to  come  Hhort  of 
It  again.  We  ghsll  thereby  not  only  lift 
the  standard,  but  fix  tt,  or  at  least  fix  iti 
mmimuni,  acd  it  ii  certainly  low  enough 
at  a  million  for  bo  large  and  wealthy  a 
Church  «e  ours. 

The  Rev.  W.  II.  Waidell  writes  that  he 
fs  quite  aura  tb&t  fifty  of  the  churches  on 
hia  dialrict  will  reach  IheHillion  dollar  line, 
and  expreeses  hope  concerning  the  otheiB. 
Wbat  a  bleaacd  thing  it  would  be  to  seti  the 
New  IlftTen  District  thua  rBBpond  to  the 
call  for  advance. 

The  Rev,  O.W.  ^tevena  of  Selinsgrove 
(diargfl,  Central  FeDnsylvsnia  CoofereDcr, 
reports  a  contribution  ft>r  mifi&ioiSA  frcm 
•very  meisber  of  bis  church,  Of  course  he 
is  over  the  Million  dollar  line.  The  path  to 
Tictory  is  just  in  that  sort  of  work.  The  latt 
man,  the  last  woman,  Ihe  last  child,  all  in  al- 
liance to  lay  the  million  of  dollars  at  the 
feet  of  Je«ua. 

The  Rev.  J,  H.  Uerrilt,  Presiding  Elder 
Id  ColoradD,  announces  bis  dislrict  on  the 
Million  dollar  line  and  adds;  "The  present 
outlook  is  far  in  advance  of  whai  it  wa« 
last  jtar.  The  toicb  of  the  Lord  is  evi- 
dently in  the  call  for  increased  liberality  in 
the  Church." 

The  last  part  of  the  million  is  pledged 
upon  the  condition  that  the  whole  amount 
ahall  be  raised.  Let  every  one  do  his  best 
and  the  Slat  of  December  will  give  us  the 
million.    The  need  is  imperative. 

A  pastor  In  Peno^lvania  writes  to  Chap- 
lin M'Cabe:  "We  have  had  a  partial 
luspension  of  industries,  rumors  of  a  great 
strike,  threatening  of  a  financial  panic.  We 
have  had  a  water  famine  and  the  small-pox, 
but  nothing  has  alarmed  some  of  my  people 
■o  much  as  the  announcement  that  ;ou  are 
coming.  But  I  am  glad,  to  say  that  the 
countenance  of  many  who  love  the  Lord 
tad  the  cause  of  missions  lighted  up  with 
joy  at  the  announcement,  and  if  they  could 


titaid  HlHla&irj  Jubilee 

On  the  evtming  of  December  17lh*  in  the 
Academy  of  Maaic,  New  York,  a  great 
Mitoignary  MftM  Meeting  will  be  held.  A 
choir  of  three  hundred  trained  voices  wilt 
furnieh  the  mutlc.  The  BpoaherB  will  be 
Dr.  John  M.  lieid,  Geneinl  CllQton  B.  Fiak, 
Df.  J.  M.  Buckley,  Btahopa  Fowler  and 
Hurst.  A  statement  will  ibs  made  about 
the  ^Million  Dollars  for  Mlaafons.  Let  all 
who  want  that  million  raised  iu  1885  aend 
in  their  extra  collections  and  BubacrtpUoua. 
Let  St  least  five  thouaand  churches  respond 
with*  "helping  out  collection:"  We  ahall 
need  150,000  to  measure  clear  up  to  the 
Million  Btandard  for  the  year  1385.  Will 
all  those  who  aubscribed  at  recent  seesions 
of  conferences  please  send  la  tbe  money 
without  delay.    Tbe  time  is  short  I 


Tke  Bia»r  Clrcalt  li  ths  H^xlca  ■I»I«b. 
1b  r^ilBS  ft  Mlltl«B  for  Miulonti 

BV   aXY.  ».  I;-.  tRJLVEK. 

We  do  not  wiah  to  glory  except  so  far  as 
that  glorying  may  contiibute  eacourage- 
ment  to  tbe  wcrkerd  In  the  Alastcr'a  cause, 
and  honor  Him.  The  Querelaro  Circuit  is 
coofesHtdly  the  pooreat,  bgih  floancially 
ajid  uum«rically,  with  oneexc^pllou,  in  the 
iteiico  CoiiTtrenco. 

Wheu  we  received  the  asaeaimeat  for 
misaiona  brought  up  to  the  "  UiLlion  lino," 
though  it  was  only  #30.  we  remoustraled, 
conaidering  it  out  of  proportion  to  the  ap- 
portionmenia  to  other  Clrcuita.  Still  we 
put  our  hands  (o  the  work  resolvud  to  do 
our  full  Bbare  toward  bringing  our  bt  loved 
Church  up  to  the  mark  aet  before  her  for 
ihe  firet  year  of  her  eecxmd  century, 

The  matter  was  laid  before  the  official 
board,  and  carcestly  approved.  SeraioiL* 
were  preachGd  in  the  different  congrega- 
tlous  on  Ihuir  duty  lo  aid  In  aaviag  1,000, 
OOO.OOO  of  perishing  healhea.  Then  the 
collection  waa  taken,  and  the  result  is  grati- 
fying. Last  year  tbJs  circuit  gax'e  $  16  ^. 
This  year,  though  times  are harder,it gives 
$45.80  or  an  excess  of  $15.80  above  the 
million  dollar  afsesement 

3Iexico  Circuit  made  a  gain  of  60  per- 
cent above  the  assessmt  nt.  Queretaro 
gains  50.26  ptr  cent  above  the  aeaessment, 
Mexico  Circuit  gave  last  year  $80.82,  and 
has  therefore  gained  over  8S  per  cent. 
Queretaro  Circuit  has  gained  over  183  per- 
cent. Our  Mexican  brethren  have  done 
nobly  on  this  circuit,  the  gain  iu  their 
part  of  the  collection  being  more  than  235 
per  cent  ovtrlast  year. 

Let  the  home  churches  give  in  proportion 
to  Iheir  ability,  as  liberally  as  these  poor 
people,  and  $3,000,000  will  be  raised  for 
missioDS  next  year.  God  speed  the  good 
work  I 

(^MweUxro,  Mexieo,  Nov.  14, 188S. 


How  t«  B»lp. 

"  The  cafth  receipts  Trom  Jan.  1  toNoT. 
1  were  $S02,63'2.3(1;  im  year  November 
and  December  brought  i  n  (and  these  moalIi» 
will  uot  bring  lees  thia  year)  |^i, 19^,86. 
I  know  where  tbe  lait  $36,G00  of  the  mill- 
ion u  to  come  from.  TqUl,  $863,338,23; 
yet  needed, $136,(171.78; grand  total$l,000, 
000.     A  large  amount,  but  wo  can  rai^e  it. 

Every  dollar  that  reaches  the  treasury 
before  Jan.  1  will  will  help  on  tbocentcuoial 
offering  of  a  milliciii,  aod  will  count  just  as 
weli  GD  the  ftacal  year  as  though  paid  after 
JSD,  1,  ISSO.  A  uulversa!  rally  now  will 
help  us  mightily  toward  anawering  the  call 
of  the  geoerdl  committee,  which  has 
appropriated  1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year^ 
which  cloaea  Oct.  81.   1883. 

How  ehaU  we  raiee  this  balanced  Divide 
U  into  shares  of  $10  each.  '*  Many  hands 
make  Ught  work. "  It  is  as  easy  for  13,000 
perEona  to  give  $10  each  aa  it  la  for  one  to 
give  it  by  hinudf.  It  'n  aa  easy  for  a 
thouaand  men  in  line  to  take  a  forward 
Etep  Bfl  it  la  for  the  coloT-bcarer.  Then 
from  all  over  the  church  let  the  reapouic* 
como  in. 

On  the  night  of  Dec.  17,  in)  the  Academy 
of  Music.  New  York,  we  will  hold  our 
jubilee  meeting.  On  thai  uight  tbe  report 
will  be  read.  Every  subacriplion  received 
before  that  meeting  will  be  county  on  the 
million,  Sand  them  in  fast.  Get  the 
money  to  the  treasury  aa  rapidly  afi  possible, 
and  kC  ua  make  the  effort  a  glorioua 
aucceas.'-C.  C.  McCabs. 


Tki  ElUiDB  Dollar  Um. 

It  is  time  to  more  fully  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  phrase  which  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  watch  word  of  Methodism,  and  is 
deatleed  to  become  more  and  more  bq  until 
the  denomination  lays  a  HiUion  Dollara 
annually  down  uponQod^s  allur  for  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Missions. 

There  are  two  Mlllloa  Dollar  lines;  not 
twoUaes  for  two  miliioua,  but  two  llnea  for 
fmt  million.  The  Aral  line  to  be  reached  by 
counting  the  money  received  upon  the  be- 
quest account,  which  generally  amounts  to 
from  $60,000  to  $70,000. 

The  second  Million  Dollar  line  Is  to  be 
reached  without  counting  any  thing  but 
collections  from  the  churches. 

The  coUectiona  for  the  fiscal  year  1883 — 
84  were  the  basis  upon  which  the  appor- 
tionments to  the  districts  were  figured  up 
to  these  Million  Dollar  lines.  Thus,  if  the 
collection  of  a  charge  in  1888  or  1884  was 
$100,  the  first  Million  Dollar  line  would  be 
$133.33;  and  by  adding  16  per  cent,  to  thia 
amount  the  second  Million  Dollar  line  is 
reached,  which  would  be  $154. 

Again,  if  a  collection  reported  in  the  fall 
of  1883  or  the  spring  of  1884  was  $800,  the 
first  Million  Dollar  line,  would  be  $400,  and 
the  second  would  be  $464. 

Msay  churches  have  already  reached  the 
Million  Dollar  line,  and  many  dUtcl<i^ 
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and  evM  seT«iml  ODDforancea  have  Bwung 
up  to  l^e  second  Milliun  Dollar  line.  A 
Cbari  i«|publisbed  giving  these  apportion- 
meola  b]h  dtstricta,  and  they  will  not  be 
cbftDged  n^il  the  actual  colleclion  of  each 
diBtrict  measures  up  to  the  flguree  set 
opposite  each'diaiTlct  as  Uie  apportionment 
lor  the  second  Millioa  line.  Successive 
editions  of  ihla  Chart  trill  t«lt  the  Btory  of 
progress  to  the  whole  Church. 

Now  (he  question  arises,  Upon  what 
principle  were  the  apportion menls  made  ? 

The  answer  in  as  follows:  The  question 
of  floancial  abUily,  or  of  numertral  strength 
«Ten.  was  not  considered.  Thii  world  can 
never  be  saved  by  dividiog  Ihcwork  and 
(be  sacrifice  off  inlo  shares,  aod  eich 
one  saying,  "  You  do  your  part  and  I  will 
do  mina  "  It  al  ways  has  l>een  true,  is  now. 
and  ever  will  be,  that  some  do  more  than 
their  proper  share,  some  do  less,  and  many 
do  nothing. 

Those  who  have  caa£ht  the  spirit  of  the 
Mutter  must  be  witling  to  work  all  the 
harder  and  to  give  all  tfae  more  because  of 
the  many  who  fail  to  appreciate  their  priv- 
ilege In  Christ  Jetus.  When  the  Son  of 
Ood  stood  at  Pilale'a  bar,  wearing  bis 
crown  of  thorns  and  enduring  the  cniel 
blows,  and  the  more  cruel  taunts  of  his 
enemies,  he  surely  had  enough  sorrows  oi 
his  own  without  making  room  In  his  great 
heart  foryoui8  and  mine.  And  yet  from 
Pilate's  bar  they  led  bim  away  to  oruclfy 
him,  and,  as  the  colored  people  sing  in  the 
fioulb, 

"I  saw  nim  fobiK  op  Calvary, 

And  as  he  wool  h«  remomberiMl  mc." 

*'The  dlfclple  la  not  above  his  Msater,  nor 
the  nerrant  above  hU  Lord.  It  Is  enough 
for  the  dieclple  that  he  be  as  his  Masler, 
mod  the  •ervanl  as  his  Lord." 

Let  us  who  work  and  hope  and  pray  for 
the  swift  coming  of  the  time  when  every 
creature  on  earth  shall  hear  the  name  of 
Jesus,  give  up  forever  the  heartlcaa  policy 
of  only  doing  our  share  and  no  more  of  the 
toil  and  of  the  bu ffering  and  of  the  sacriQce 
that  are  necessary  to  usher  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  our  bloFsed  Lord.  To  him  sbsll  tje  given 
the  widuw'a  mite  and  the  gold  of  Opblr. 
"Yea,  nil  kings  shall  fall  down  before  him: 
all  nations  shall  seive  b!m.  For  hv  ihatl  de 
liver  the  needy  when  he  crietb:the  poor 
also,  and  him  tfaat  bath  no  helper." 

Therels  no  Utile  word  so  crowded  and 
weighled  with  meaning  that  ever  fell 
from  human  pen  as  (he  conjuncttou  that 
binds  those  two  sentences  together.  The 
fltalementof  the  universal  royal  sway  of 
Jesus,  and  the  reason  for  it.  He  shall  be 
King  of  kings  bseavte  be  delivers  "ibe 
n<;e<ly  when  he  crieth,"  and  Ibcpoor  who 
"  hath  no  helper  "  When  was  reason  ever 
given  for  royal  sway  like  that  beforef  He 
■hall  retga  because  be  will  win  the  heart  of 
Ibe  world. 


MlllioDS  would  die  for  him  to-day,  and 
reileemed  hosts,  outnumbeting  the  stars  Id 
heaven,  are  casting  their  crowns  at  his 
blessed  feet  saying,  "  Worthy  ia  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches, 
and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honor,  and 
glory,  and  blcsHlng  "  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  expectation  of  bringing  the 
ChoTch  up  to  the  Million  Dollar  lioe  imder 
the  pressure  of  any  other  motive  tfaau  this: 
Do  it  for  the  take  of  Him  teho  "spared  not 
hia  ovn  Son,  huidelittrtd  Mm  up  for  tiaaU,'' 
No  appeal  to  denominational  pride,  no  crea- 
t^n  of  the  spirit  of  rivalry  among  the  dis. 
tricts,  no  effort  to  stimulate  the  pride  of 
Conference  standing;  every  thing  of  that 
sort  is  out  of  place  in  presence  of  Calvary. 

"Behold  the  Saviour  of  mankind 
Mallad  (o  the  ■bamefal  tree; 
How  vast  the  love  tliat  htm  Inclined 
Tu  blood  and  die  for  ttieel" 

Many  a  business  man,  who  thinks  more 
of  bis  ledger  than  he  does  of  his  Bible,  may 
amlle  at  this.  But  that  smile  reveals  his 
ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Qod;  for  love  ef  Jesus,  Paul  and  Silas  and 
all  Ibo  apostles,  and  Augustine  and  Coke 
and  Judson  and  Livingstone,  and  William 
Butler  and  William  Taylor,  and  a  great 
comrany  of  devoted  men  and  women,  of 
whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,  have  left 
home  and  friends,  and  every  tbiog  they  held 
dear,  to  face  persrcu'Ion  and  crutl  mock 
ings  and  toil,  in  weariness  and  painfulness, 
and  even  death  itself,  to  tell  to  a  few  more 
of  the  suffering,  sinning,  and  weeping  chil- 
dren of  their  race  that  glorious  mesrage 
which  outweighs  Id  value  all  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  "  He  tbat  belleveth  on  the  Son  of 
Qod  hath  everlaiting  life." 

And  iben  Lbere  will  be  other  business 
men  who  know  that  the  true  pbtloMphyof 
life  is  to  serve  Go  1  for  a  living,  and  to  be 
dilt^nt  in  busioesa  to  pay  expenses,  who 
will  rejoice  that  it  is  in  their  power  to  help 
on  fo  glorous  a  movement.  Andlherewill 
be  tradesmen  and  artisans  and  day  laborers, 
ay,  and  poor  widows,  who  will  come  with 
their  gifts  to  lay  them  at  Jesus' feet,  nnd 
myriads  of  children  claiming  citizenship  in 
the  kingdom  of  hcaveo,  who  will  glsdly 
pay  tribute  to  the  King  blmsetf. 

O,  brcthreo.  the  second  Million  Dollar 
line  is  lomewhere  on  the  ilope  of  Calvary. 
Not  very  near  the  atimmit,  but  it  rosy  be 
near  enough  to  see  Uim,  a$  the  burden  of 
the  sorrows  ami  agony  of  a  fallen  world 
break  on  him  like  an  avsl^nche,  and  to  hear 
him  ciy,  "3Iy  God,  my  God,  why  bast  thou 
forinken  meV 

Surely  no  dirciple,  after  rucha  vision, 
ran  turn  awav  from  a  cause  which  seeks  to 
obey  the  very  lost  command  be  utterfd  be- 
fore ascending  to  bis  father:  "Go  y«  into 
all  Ibe  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  (o 
every  creature." 

E>o  not  cavil;  do  not  say,  "  The  plan  of 
apportionment  bears  hard  upon  those  who 
have  done  well  alrraiy."    I>o  not  reprov 
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ingly  say,  "  It  makes  tbe  grftatest  demands 
upon  those  who  have  done  tfae  best."  The 
hsart  basis  is  the  only  true  basis,  and  that  is 
indicated  by  what  has  been  done  already. 
:Many  a  seamstreta.  out  of  love  for  Cbrist, 
will  outgivetbe  capitalist,  who  knows  noth 
Ing  of  self  denial.  Many  a  poor  paator 
be  the  largest  giver  \n  bis  flock. 

If  we  go  upon  the  basis  of  fliuuictal 
ily  we  shall  fail.  If  we  go  upon  the 
of  an  awskf  ned  conclence  and  a  loving 
heart  we  shall  succeed.  Do  not  doubt  our 
ability  to  hold  the  position  after  it  is  woo: 
but  let  this  great  Church,  with  c«olcnnisl 
hosannas,  sweep  up  to  the  Million  DoUarline 
and  thus  send  joy  and  courage  to  the  beatta 
of  the  seotinels  upon  the  most  distant  out- 
Dosta  of  our  Zion  throughout  the  world  I 

The  morning  breaketh.  Metbodism  nu^' 
cw  go  forward  with  quickened  step  and 
oftler  courage  in  t  be  blessed  work  ofevas- 
gclizlng  the  world.  Let  there  be  mighty 
prayer.  Let  us  asa^mblc  with  full  raokisl 
the  mercy-seat.  Let  the  solitary  worshiper, 
in  the  secret  place,  pray  for  the  cause  of 
misoions.  Let  twelve  thousand  prayer 
meetings  agree  as  touching  this  one  thio^. 
Let  our  twenty-four  thoussnd  Sabbath 
schools  remembf  r  to  pray  at  each  aeiaioa  foe 
success  in  this  grand  advance. 

At  every  family  altar  In  Mtthod'mn,  with 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  the 
prayer  of  Jesus,  "Lh  thy  kingdom  come.' 
should  be  blended  with  a  petition  that  our 
Church  may  consecrate  a  million  of  dollsn 
annually  to  this  blessed  work.  Then  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that "  the  Lord  will  create 
upon  every  dwelling  place  of  mount  Zlas. 
and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  cloud  and  smols 
by  day,  and  the  shining  of  a  iHmlngfireby 
night:for  upon  aU  the  glory  ahall  be  a  de- 
fense." 

JOIINM  itEin. 
C.  C.  MCABE. 


Tha  Sua  Of  WibtMasasw. 
»r  at  ISA  OABaox.L  ssatb. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  dawning 

Of  the  sun  that  wakes  the  day. 
Darkness  fleetb,  and  man  aeeth 

All  tlie  world  in  new  array. 
O'er  the  earth  ihesuDsbine  poureth, 

Beggars'  wealtb.aod  boon  of  kin^Sij 
High  and  lowly,  rich  and  needy. 

Know  flttke  the  Joys  it  bringa. 
Bebotd,  Ibe  world  is  full  of  cheery 
Night  baa  gone  and  day  is  her«. 

As  the  smiling  and  beguiling 

tiuosbine  beams  upon  tlie  earth: 
Scat'  era  darkness,  pierces  blackness, ' 

Mitkcs  freah  beauties  Into  bliita^ 
tio  the  glory  and  the  beauty 

Of  the  Suu  of  Rigbteousne 
t^hining  o'er  a  darkened  nation, 

Shines  in  help,  ami  shines  to  Me 
O'er  heathen  lands,  rise,  heavenly  f 
'Till  night  has  gone,  and  day  begua 
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